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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Shaping  of  ^^  *^^  Democratic  hosts  are  mar- 
tJ^TSratt    shaling  for  their  great  quadren- 

the  city  of  Denver,  the  people  of  the  country 
have  already  adjusted  their  minds  to  the  work 
of  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago,  and  are  to  some  extent  discounting 
the  course  that  the  campaign  will  follow.  Mr. 
Bryan's  candidacy  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination has  for  a  long  time  been  predicated 
upon  the  belief  that  Mr.  Taft  would  be  his 
opponent,  and  that  the  general  outcome  of 
the  Chicago  convention  would  be  practically 
that  with  which  the  country  is  now  familiar. 
The  delegates  to  the  Chicago  convention  gave 
the  country  no  surprises,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Democrats  at  Denver  will  be  in  any 
respects  more  spontaneous  or  mercurial.  Their 
candidate  has  been  selected, — almost  beyond 
the  possibility  of  rejection, — for  at  least  two 
years  past;  and  their  platform,  it  is  within 
bounds  to  assert,  will  have  been  even  more 
carefully  prepared  for  them  in  advance  than 
was  that  of  the  Republicans  which,  with 
modifications,  was  adopted  at  Chicago. 

Ur.  Brmmm  —  ^^^^  years  ago  the  Democrats 
I'vthraSMi  went  before  the  country  with  a 
candidate  little  known  in  his  own 
State  and  wholly  unknown  to  the  country  at 
large.  This  year  both  candidates  are  public 
men  in  the  broadest  sense,  whose  careers  are 
thoroughly  familiar  to  the  voters  of  all  parties 
in  every  State,  county,  and  hamlet,  and  who 
have  been  seen  and  heard  by  millions  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  Eight  years  ago  Mr. 
Br>'an  made  a  brilliant  and  powerful  cam- 
paign under  great  difficulties.  We  had  com- 
pleted a  successful  war,  which  had  involved 
us  in  the  necessity  of  assuming  responsibilities 
for  widely  scattered  insular  territories.  Mr. 
McKinley's  administration  was  strong  and 
popular.     He  had  surrounded  himself  with 


men  like  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  John  Hay,  and  oth- 
ers of  commanding  ability,  and  he  was  com- 
ing before  the  people  for  re-election,  with 
Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  as  his 
**  running  mate  "  on  the  ticket.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  had  called  William  H.  Taft  from  the 
bench  to  send  him  out  to  organize  and  admin- 
ister the  Philippines,  as  the  best  evidence  he 
could  give  the  people  of  the  high  and  serious 
motives  with  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
deal  with  the  new  problems  entailed  upon  us 
by  the  extension  of  our  flag  to  regions  beyond 
the  continent  of  North  America. 

Handicapped  ^^  ^^^^  obviously  involved  in 
in  His  Fight  those  new  tasks  of  the  era  1900 
g     ears  ffo. -^^   ^^^^  ^   ^^^   ^^^^   there   was 

nothing  practical  to  do  but  face  them  and 
try  to  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves.  Mr. 
Bryan  himself  had  supported  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  if  he  had  been  President  by  virtue 
of  success  in  his  campaign  of  1896  we  should 
just  as  certainly  have  had  the  war;  and 
surely  no  one  can  say  that  when  it  came  to 
the  final  settlement  we  should  not,  even  with 
Bryan  in  the  White  House,  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  administer  the  Philippines.  We 
should  almost  certainly  have  acquired  Porto 
Rico.  And  we  could  scarcely  have  reorgan- 
ized Cuba,  and  launched  her  upon  her  new 
career,  with  any  less  care  for  retention  of 
ultimate  control  for  her  assured  well-being 
than  we  have  under  the  existing  arrange- 
ments. The  exigencies  of  public  business,  in 
other  words,  were  such  that  the  re-election  of 
McKinley,  the  man  at  the  helm,  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Mr.  Brj^an  made  a  cam- 
paign of  great  endurance  and  power,  based 
chiefly  upon  an  attempt  at  destructive  criti- 
cism of  what  he  called  our  new  policy  of  **  im- 
perialism." But  the  country  was  dealing 
with  conditions  rather  than  with  theories. 
It  was  in  no  mood   to  dismiss  constructive 
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men  of  affairs  in  order  to  substitute  their 
destructive  critics.  If  Mr.  Bryan  had  been 
elected  in  1896  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  wind  up  the  Spanish  war  with  some 
sort  of  positive  program  involving  the  des- 
tiny of  Spain's  island  empire.  And  he  would 
have  found  himself  engaged  in  the  carrying 
cut  of  important  policies  at  home  having  to 
do  with  the  readjustment  of  the  public  rev- 
enues, the  reorganization  of  the  army,  and  so 
on.  Under  such  circumstances  Mr.  Bryan 
would  have  been  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
man  transacting  great  affairs  not  yet  com- 
pleted. The  Republicans  would  have  been 
forced  into  the  position  of  destructive  critics, 
and  the  country  would  probably  have  decided 
to  keep  Mr.  Bryan  at  the  helm  for  four 
years  more.  In  short,  a  party's  attitude  toward 
unfinished  public  business  is  obviously  de- 
pendent upon  the  simple  question  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  power. 

,  Mr.  Bryan  was  further  handi- 
^niftZVd'  capped  eight  years  ago  by  his 
aiivtr  Fight.   [^^[^^^^^^^  upon  the  reaffirmation 

by  his  party  of  every  declaration  of  the 
famous  Chicago  platform  of  1896,  the  chief 
doctrine  of  which  was  that  of  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  with 
gohl  of  16  to  I.  The  business  interests  of 
the  country  felt  that  the  sound-money  vic- 
tory of  1896  absolutely  required  for  its  firm 
rsfablishment  another  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
Thus,  under  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded him  eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Bryan's 
fight,  though  foredoomed  to  failure,  must  be 


regarded  as  one  of  the  most  plucky  and  r^ 
markable  exploits  of  campaigning  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  one  which  no  other 
member  of  his  party  at  that  time  could  have 
equaled.  It  is  not  in  accord,  therefore,  with 
the  truth  of  political  history  to  set  Mr. 
Bryan  down  as  a  leader  always  destined  to 
defeat.  The  silver  fight  of  1896  was  based 
upon  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  conditions  of 
the  general  bullion  market, — that  is  to  say, 
of  the  production  of  silver  and  gold  as  com- 
modities,— and  a  miscalculation  of  the  effects 
that  would  have  been  produced  by  opening 
the  American  mints  to  silver  without  con- 
current action  by  European  mints. 

Tw9ive  ^"^  there  was  nothing  ignoble 
Year^  Since  or  dishonest  about  the  Chicago 
platform,  which  was  adopted  in 
a  mood  of  intense  conviction  and  sincerity 
by  an  unbossed  convention  of  earnest  men 
who  were  not  trying  to  pay  their  debts  in 
cheaper  money,  but  were  trying  to  establish 
what  they  thought  to  be  a  high  rule  of  jus- 
tice. They  were  mistaken  in  their  premises 
and  in  their  statistics.  They  have  now 
learned  that  monetary  systems  cannot  be 
based  upon  the  idea  of  an  unchanging  ratio 
of  value  between  two  different  metals.  Mr. 
Bryan  did  not  originate  the  free-silver  move- 
ment, and  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats 
were  responsible  for  its  doctrines  and  its 
practical  demands.  He  was  simply  put  for- 
ward to  lead  the  movement  at  a  time  when 
to  have  adopted  its  proposals  would  have 
been  hazardous  in  the  extreme.    It  is  twelve 
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MR.    BRYAN   LOADING    HIS    PLANK-WACiON    FOR   DENVER. 
From  the  ^Xorld  (New  York). 


years  since  Mr.  Bryan  made  that  first  great 
campaign  of  1896.  He  was  then  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  and  he  is  now  forty-efght.  In 
all  these  yrars  he  has  not  held  public  office, 
but  he  has  been  constantly  before  the  people 
as  a  party  leader  and  an  expounder  of  ques- 
tions and  issues  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
so-called  "  radical "  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party.  The  very  large  recent  output  of  gold 
has  settled  the  money  question  in  so  far  as 
the  metallic  standard  is  concerned,  and  Mr. 
Bryan  accepts  the  settlement. 


Gradually  the  more  conservative 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party, 
"'  and  especially  those  of  the  East- 
em  States,  have  come  into  cordial  relations 
with  Mr.  Bryan;  so  that  he  is  in  a  position 
of  favor  and  good  standing  that  he  did  not 
enjoy  in  the  conventions  of  1896,  1900,  and 
1904.  In  those  conventions  the  strain  be- 
t^vccn  the  conservative  and  radical  wings  of 
the  party  was  so  severe  that  much  of  the 
energy  was  wasted  in  factional  strife  which 
should  have  been  expended  in  wisely  con- 
certed assault  upon  the  opposing  party.    All 


these  things  are  recalled  to  mind  in  order  to 
bring  out  more  clearly  by  contrast  the  ver>' 
different  position  in  which  Mr.  Bryan  finds 
himself  this  year.  His  party  will  be  more 
harmonious  than  in  any  previous  political 
year  since  he  has  been  identified  with  it.  He 
has  made  steady  growth  in  acquaintance  and 
in  popular  good-will  by  virtue  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  two  professions  which  he  has  now 
for  a  good  while  past  been  carrying  on.  His 
chief  work  has  been  that  of  a  platform  lec- 
turer, in  which  capacity  he  has  been  almost 
everywhere  in  the  country  speaking  to  large 
audiences  often  upon  subjects  not  of  a  con- 
troversial sort,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  tact 
dispelling  that  strong  prejudice  against  him 
that  had  survived  from  the  bitter  fight 
against  free  silver.  His  other  calling  is  that 
of  an  editor  and  writer,  and  his  weekly  paper 
has  kept  him  in  touch  with  large  numbers 
of  his  political  followers.  He  is  ten  times 
as  widely  acquainted  with  men  in  all  walks 
of  life  as  any  other  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  is  more  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  than  ever  before,  and  his  readiness 
and  skill  as  an  orator  have  greatly  increased. 
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MR.   BRYAN    AS    SEEN    IN    WASHINGTON    IN    MAY. 
(^9.  James  J.  UIU  and  Mr.  John  Mitchell  in  the  renr.) 


Bryan  and 


„,  «„«»-    ^^    ^2\\    not    know    precisely 

f!oos7ueliln  what    the    Bryan    platform    con- 

th.  Platforms,  ^^j^^  ^^^jj  j^  j^  made  pubHc  when 

presented  to  the  Denver  convention;  but  Mr. 
Bryan  has  expressed  himself  so  constantly 
upon  current  issues  that  the  general  trend 
of  the  platform  could  doubtless  be  fairly  well 
predicted  by  any  experienced  journalist  or 
shrewd  political  observer.  The  work  of  the 
Republican  convention  at  Chicago  was  nat- 
urally followed  with  the  most  careful  inter- 
est by  Mr.  Bryan  himself  and  by  his  trusted 

.supporters  and   advisers,   who  were  on   the 
spot  studiously  noting  every  vulnerable  item 

,in  the  making  up  of  the  convention's  record. 

/The  popularity   of   President   Roosevelt,    in 
association   with   those  policies  which   he   is 

'  considered  as  representing,  constitutes  the 
most  valuable  political  asset  that  could  pos 
>  sibly  enter  into  this  year's  -campaign.  So 
strongly  has  this  been  realized  that  the  Re- 
publican leaders  would  have  been  either  im- 
becile or  false  if  they  had  not  proposed  to 
make  over  this  asset  with  as  little  impair- 
ment as  possible  to  the  credit  and  strength  of 
their  new  ticket  and  platform.  The  Demo- 
crats, on  the  other  hand,  were  hoping  that 
the  Republican  convention  in  spite  of  itself 
would  be  led  by  some  of  its  entangling  alli- 
ances into  compromises,  straddles,  insinceri- 


ties, and  a  failure  to  ring  true  for  the  best 
ideals, — which  could  be  so  exposed  in  the 
Denver  platform  and  on  the  stump  as  to  im- 
pair or  perhaps  to  divert  the  Roosevelt  asset 
in  the  process  of  its  transfer.  In  other  words, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Den- 
ver platform  will  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  are  better  representatives  of  the  so-called 
Roosevelt  dcctrires  and  policies  than  are  Mr. 
Taft  and  the  Chicago  platform: 

Rorserelt       ^^  '^  ^^  °P^"   ^^^^'  °^  COUrSC,   that 

.  and  the  Roosevelt  policies  have  had 
^*  their  strong  Republican  oppo- 
nents, and  that  these  have  been  powerful  in 
the  councils  of  the  ruling  coteries  of  both 
houses  of  Congress.  As  the  preliminary 
work  of  finding  a  candidate  proceeded,  the 
distinction  betweep^^he  "  progressives,"  led 
by  the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  the  so- 
called  "  reactionaries  "  became  more  sharply 
accentuated.  But  it  w^as  also  clear  that  the 
Roosevelt  element  of  the  party  represented 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Republican  voters. 
Mr.  Taft's  strength  as  a  candidate  was  duel 
above  all  else  to  the  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  advocating  his  selection,  and  to 
the  further  knowledge  that,  as  a  great  mem- 
ber of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  Mr. 
Taft  was  thoroughly  known  both  as  to  his 
views  and  also  as  to  his  remarkable  qualifica- 
tions for  the  Presidency.  Thus  the  real  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  party  in  this  cam- 
paign is  Mr.  Taft  himself  as  endorsed  and 
guaranteed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

taft  Entitled  ^^^'  Bryan  and  his  supporters 
to  All  the  will  doubtless  show  great  deftness 
and  skill  in  criticising  the  resolu- 
tions as  adopted  at  Chicago,  and  will  point 
out  what  can  be  made  to  appear  as  serious 
inconsistencies.  But  when  all  this  is  done 
there  will  remain  the  great  fact  that  Mr. 
Taft  was  easily  nominated  on  the  first  ballot, 
securing  702  votes  in  a  convention  numbering 
980  delegates.  Furthermore,  this  nomination 
was  acquiesced  in  by  the  remaining  members 
of  the  convention,  nearly  all  of  whom  would 
gladly  have  voted  for  Mr.  Taft  on  the  first 
ballot  if  they  had  not  been  bound  by  instruc- 
tions to  cast  their  votes  for  the  so-called  "  fa- 
vorite sons "  of  their  own  States.  Thus 
many  of  the  New  York  delegates  who  voted 
for  Hughes  openly  stated  that  they  desired 
to  vote  for  Taft;  and  the  entire  delegation 
was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  nomination. 
Almost  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the 
Pennsylvania  vote,  which  was  cast  for  Senator 
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Knox;  the  Illinois  vote,  whicli,  by  way  of 
compliment,  was  announced  for  Speaker  Can- 
non, and  the  Indiana  vote,  which  was  accord- 
ed to  V^'ce-President  Fairbanks.  Even  the 
Wisconsin  vote,  which  was  for  Senator  La 
Follette,  was  cast  by  men  who  were  warmly 
cordial  to  Mr.  Taft.  In  short,  the  diflFer- 
enccs  between  the  so-called  "  reactionaries  " 
znd  the  main  body  of  the  convention  did  not 
cut  deep  enough  to  create  any  bitterness 
a^inst  the  winning  candidate.  Mr.  Taft  is 
as  completely  and  heartily  the  accepted  can- 
didate of  his  party  as  any  man  could  possibly 
be.  Seldom  if  ever  has  any  American  party 
had  a  finer  candidate,  or  one  upon  whose 
choice  it  had  better  reason  for  self-congratu- 
lation. 


Qettiftg  Controt 
Convention. 


If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  contented 
himself  with  allowing  it  to  be 
known  that  he  did  not  seek  a  re- 
nomination,  and  had  not  been  active  in  help- 
ing the  party  to  reach  a  pre-convention  agree- 
r.ent  upon  his  successor,  he  would  have  been 
renominated  at  Chicago.  Nothing  could 
have  prevented  that  result.  But  the  prelim- 
inary canvass  for  Mr.  Taft  had  been  con- 
ducted with  great  thoroughness,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  prediction  that  the  Secretary  of 


War  would  have  700  vote3  was  fulfilled. 
The  Taft  managers,  however,  were  some- 
what apprehensive  until  the  contests  between 
the  rival  delegations  from  the  Southern 
Slates  had  been  settled.  The  temporary  ros- 
ter of  the  convention  is  n-ade  up  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  State,  and  this  com- 
mittee met  in  Chicago  several  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  convention  to  determine  the 
contests.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
seats  were  involved;  and  if  the  National 
Committee  had  been  controlled  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Taft  and  had  been  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  its  opportunity,  a  clear 
Taft  majority  might  conceivably  have  been 
prevented.  But  regardless  of  its  predilec- 
tions, the  National  Committee  dealt  fairly 
with  the  contests,  and  with  hardly  any  ex- 
ceptions the  Taft  delegates  were  seated  and 
the  contestants  rejected. 

u.  ui*.u.^L',  Most  of  these  contests  had  been 

mr.  HltchcocM  S  t  r  t  t  e  t 

Able  trumped  up  for  the  sake  or  mak- 
anagemen .  |^^  confusion,  and  were  without 
serious  title  to  consideration.  The  claims  of 
the  Taft  delegates,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
presented  with  a  thoroughness  and  care  and 
a  regard  for  legal  evidence  that  the  veteran 
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members  of  the  National  Committee  had 
never  seen  equaled  before.  The  critical  busi- 
ness of  managing  these  cases  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Taft  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Hitchcock,  whose  unbounded  success  lifted 
him  at  once  to  the  position  of  the  most  influ- 
ential manager  in  the  entire  convention,  and 
gave  him  a  strong  position  in  the  conduct 
and  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  The  Hitch- 
cock method  had  worked  so  thoroughly  that 
it  was  certain  enough  that  the  Credentials 
Committee  of  the  convention  itself  would  ac- 
cept the  temporary  roll  and  not  attempt  to 
diminish  Mr.  Taft*s  pre-established  majority. 

Organizing  ^^  ^^  always  difficult  for  a  great 
itAjr  convention  of  this  kind  to  have 
**'  a  mind  and  will  of  its  own  in 
matters  of  a  routine  character.  It  is  of  much 
consequence,  therefore,  that  the  National 
Committee,  which  arranges  the  preliminaries, 
should  be  made  up  of  members  responsive  to 
the  best  sentiments  of  the  party.  All  such 
items  of  business  as  the  selection  of  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  presiding  officers  and  the 


chairmen  of  the  principal  committees  are 
usually  planned  in  advance  by  the  National 
Committee.  Thus,  Senator  Burrows,  of 
Michigan,  was  made  temporary  chairman  at 
Chicago,  and  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  made  permanent  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  Senator 
Fulton,  of  Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials.  The  personnel  of  the 
organization  was  not  dashing,  inspiring,  or 
brilliant,  and  could  not  lift  the  great  gather- 
ing to  the  high  levels  of  Republican  idealism  ; 
but  it  was  a  "  safe  "  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel, chosen  to  avoid  antagonizing  the  "  re- 
actionaries "  in  matters  of  the  less  essential 
sort. 

Making  the  ^^^  qucstion  of  credentials  hav- 
Party  ing  been  settled,  Mr.  Taft*s 
Platform,  nomination  was  assured  unless 
something  should  happen  to  cause  the  much- 
predicted  stampede  to  Roosevelt.  The  one 
great  anxiety  of  the  Taft  men  was  to  keep 
the  situation  in  hand  and  expedite  business 
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up  to  the  time  of  the  presenting  of  candi- 
dates and  the  taking  of  the  first  ballot.  De- 
lay was  threatened  by  a  discovered  difficulty 
in  agreeing  about  details  of  the  resolutions 
to  be  adopted  as  the  party's  platform  for  the 
campaign.  These  party  platforms  are  never 
left  to  be  drafted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
It  IS  always  the  case  that  some  one  who  has 
been  designated  by  those  most  concerned 
comes  to  the  convention  with  a  platform  that 
has  been  written  with  care  and  inspected  as 
to  its  more  crucial  planks  by  those  best  en- 
titled to  have  an  opinion.  This  draft,  as  a 
rule,  forms  the  basis  of  discussion  in  the 
meetings  first  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions and  afterward  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. In  the  case  of  last  month's  convention 
the  draft  was  brought  by  Mr.  Wade  Ellis, 
Attorney-General  of  Ohio,  who  had  prepared 
last  year's  Republican  platform  of  his  State. 


It  had  been  approved  by  Secretary  Taft  and 
had  been  submitted  to  President  Roosevelt, 
who  had  read  it  with  approval  as  regards 
specific  planks  which  he  deemed  important, 
although  it  is  to  be  stated  that  the  President 
had  not  read  those  parts  of  the  platform 
which  finely  eulogize  his  own  services  to  the 
country  and  praise  the  work  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Hopkins,  though  chairman  of 
the  committee,  did  not  draft  the  platform, 
and  was  selected  to  present  the  resolutions 
to  the  convention  by  reason  of  his  belonging: 
to  the  State  and  city  where  the  convention 
was  held. 

yj^^         Only  one  plank  in  the  platform 
"  iniunetion "  caused  a  long  and   serious  con- 
troversy in  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee, and  this  plank  is  one  which  has  no 
relation  to  party  differences  and  which  is  a 
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Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of 
Massachusetts,  permanent  chair- 
man. 


Mr.  Uarry  S.  New.  of  Indiana, 
chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. 

THREE   IMPORTANT  OFFICIALS  OF   THE   CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 


Senator   .Ttilius   C.    Burrows,   of 
Michigan,  temporary  chairman. 


difficult  thing  to  deal  with  as  a  popular  issue. 
The  plank  in  question  has  to  do  with  the 
defining  or  limiting  of  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral courts  to  issue  writs  of  injunction.  The 
President,  as  is  well  known,  has  repeatedly 
asked  Congress  to  pass  an  act  that  would 
prevent  the  undue  and  arbitrary  use  of  the 
power  of  injunction,  while  not  in  any  way 
impairing  the  normal  authority  of  the  courts. 
The  plank  as  it  stood  in  the  original  draft 
of  the  platform  was  a  mild  one  which  good 
lawyers  and  judges  declared  was  in  no  way 
objectionable.  But  the  so-called  "  conserv- 
atives "  in  the  convention  had  been  instructed 
to  the  effect  that  the  judiciary  of  America 
is  so  sacred  a  thing  that  it  is  not  only  never 
to  be  criticised,  but  that  it  is  even  treason- 
able to  suggest  modifications  of  rules  of  court 
procedure.  The  demand  for  some  regulation 
of  the  use  of  injunctions  comes  almost  wholly 
from  the  leaders  of  organized  labor.  We 
should  not  have  heard  of  any  objection  to  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  better  regulation 
of  the  methods  of  procedure  in  the  issuance 
of  injunction  writs  but  for  the  intensely  bit- 
ter and  persistent  work  of  an  important  or- 
ganization of  manufacturers  which  has  un- 
dertaken to  exterminate  organized  labor  al- 
together. The  President's  position  was  the 
moderate,  just,  and  fair  one  as  between  the 
contending  interests,  Every  kind  of  pressure 
was  used  to  secure  his  consent  and  Mr. 
Taft's  to  the  dropping  of  the  subject  from 
the  platform.    But  they  refused  to  yield. 


j^^         The  plank  as  accepted  by  him  did  / 
Com-       not  go  nearly  as  far  as  the  labor  / 
prom  ses      ^^^  would  have  wished,  yet  they/ 
would  doubtless  have  accepted  it  under  the 
circumstances.    The  Manufacturers'  Associaf-  / 
tion  was  determined  that  the  platform  should  / 
contain  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  subjectJ 
Neither  of  these  two  parties  in  interest  bel 
longed  to  the  one  great  political  organization 
or  to  the  other;  and  the  convention  should 
not  have  permitted  them  to  force  the  injunc- 
tion question  into  undue  prominence.  A  com- 1 
promise  was  finally  agreed  upon  and  accepted/ 
by  the  platform  committee,  the  Administra-l 
tion  leaders  at  Washington,  and  the  conven- 
tion itself.     The  plank  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject as  adopted  reads  as  follows: 

The  Republican  party  will  uphold  at  all  times 
the  authority  and  integrity  of  the  courts,  State 
and  federal,  and  will  ever  insist  that  their  pow- 
ers to  enforce  their  process  and  to  protect  life, 
liberty,  and  property  shall  be  preserved  inviolate. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  rules  of  procedure 
in  the  federal  courts  with  respect  to  the  issuance 
of  the  writ  of  injunction  should  be  more  accu- 
rately defined  by  statute,  and  that  no  injunction 
or  temporary  restraining  order  should  be  issued 
without  notice,  except  where  irreparable  injury 
would  result  from  delay,  in  which  case  a  speedy 
hearing  thereafter  should  be  granted. 

As  originally  brought  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  the  plank  was  as  follows: 

We  declare  for  such  amendments  of  the  statutes 
of  procedure  in  the  federal  courts  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  writ  of  injunction  as  will  on  the 
one  hand  prevent  the  summary  issue  of  such  or- 
ders without  proper  consideration,   and  on  the 
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Other  will  preserve  undiminished  the  power  of 
the  courts  to  enforce  their  process  to  the  end  that 
justice  may  be  cone  at  all  times  and  to  all  parties. 


The  American  courts  have  never 
any   former   period   exercised 


Ji-e  Courts 
/teed  No       m 

efendera,  authority  in  so  many  and  such 
far-reaching  directions  as  at  the  present  time ; 
and  never  has  their  position  been  better  as- 
sured and  more  firmly  grounded.  This  posi- 
tion could  not  possibly  be  altered  without 
a;i  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  use  of  the  w^rit  of  in- 
junction has  multiplied  greatly  under  new 
conditions,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  at 
times  be  made  to  work  hardship  against  those 
put  under  restraint  without  notice  and  with- 
out opportunity  to  be  promptly  heard  in  their 
own  behalf.  The  selection  of  wise,  high- 
principled,  and  broad-minded  men  for  posi- 
tions on  the  bench  is  of  course  more  vital 
than  the  details  of  court  procedure.  Thus, 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States  will 
probably  have  to  appoint  three  or  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court.  Those  who 
would  regard  Mr.  Taft  as  better  qualified 
to  appoint  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
than  ^Ir.  Brj^an  should  be  willing  to  defer 
somewhat  to  Mr.  Taft's  opinion  as  to  a  de- 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL   WADE  ELLIS,  OF  OHIO. 
(Who  drafted  the  platform.) 


sweeping  form  of  words  in  the  Democratic 
platform  at  Denver.  But  the  Chicago  plank 
tail  of  court  procedure  to  which  great  masses  at  least  means  all  that  it  says;  and  in  view  of 
of  voters  attach  importance.  Mr.  Gompers  the  status  of  the  injunction  question  in  the 
and  some  of  the  other  labor  leaders  denounce  session  of  Congress  recently  ended  it  is  rea- 
the  plank  as  adopted  at  Chicago,  and  they  sonable  to  believe  that  a  Republican  victory 
will  naturally  count  upon  securing  a  more    this  year  will  be  followed  by  the  enactment 

of  a  law  early  next  win- 
ter defining  and  limiting 
the  use  of  the  writ  of  in- 
junction. A  moderate 
enactment  will  be  a  good 
starting  point,  and  after 
experience  of  its  work- 
ing it  will  be  possible  to 
amend  it  if  it  is  not 
found  satisfactory. 
However  sweeping  an 
anti-injunction  plank 
might  be  adopted  at 
Denver,  there  is  not 
much  likelihood  that  any- 
thing more  than  a  very 
moderate  and  tentative 
measure  could  be  enacted 
at  Washington  for  some 
years  to  come.  In  our 
opinion,  the  plank  as 
adopted    at   Chicago 

'IF    TOU    CAN    SMOtVTH    OUT   THIS    ROAD.    WILLIAM,    I    CAN    REST    EASY."  SUppOrtS     tlie     rteSldCnt  S 

From  the  Herald   (New  York).  position    in   principle, 
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and  the  agreement  reached  was  an  honorable 
solution  of  the  one  matter  upon  which  there 
was  serious  and  protracted  strain  in  the 
building  of  the  platform. 


Bryan's 


This  opinion  of  ours,  to  be  sure, 
Expresaed    disagrees    absolutely    with     that 

Criticisms.      ^^.^^  j^^    ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^j^  ^^_ 

iprressed  since  the  Chicago  convention  in  his 
weekly  paper,  the  Commoner,  and  again  in 
extensive  interviews.  He  declares  that  the 
Chicago  plank  merely  reiterates  the  language 
of  the  existing  federal  statute.  But  he  ignores 
those  words  in  the  plank  which  say  specifical- 
ly that  "  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  federal 
courts  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  the 
writ  of  injunction  should  be  more  accurately 
defined  by  statute."  It  is  true  that  the  Chi- 
cago plank  is  not  strong  or  explicit ;  but  it  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  this  plank  does  not 
call  for  changes  in  the  existing  law  with  a 
view  to  preventing  the  abuse  of  the  writ  of 
injunction.  Mr.  Bryan's  utterances,  of 
course,  make  it  plain  that  the  Denver  plat- 
form will  try  to  satisfy  Mr.  Gompers  as 
respects  this  matter  of  court  injunctions. 

Booseoeit     ^^^  platform  opens  with  a  sweep- 
Poiicies      ing  characterization  of  the  accom- 
^"  ^'^-      plishments  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration, and  then  proceeds  as  follows: 

These  are  the  achievements  that  will  make  for 
Theodore  Roosevelt  his  place  in  history,  but 
more  than  all  else  the  great  things  he  has  done 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who  have  yet 
greater  things  to  do.  We  declare  our  unfalter- 
ing adherence  to  the  policies  thus  inaugurated 
and  pledge  their  continuance  under  a  Republican 
administration  of  the  government. 

This  last  sentence  really  sums  up  the  plat- 
form, and  it  might  have  been  adopted  as  suffi- 
cient in  itself.  For  certainly  it  was  an  Ad- 
ministration convention,  and  it  would  have 
nominated  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  if  he  had  not  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  party  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
nominate  Mr.  Taft  and  elect  him  as  a  fore- 
most exponent  of  the  so-called  Roosevelt  pol- 
icies. Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  create  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  policies  have  taken 
form,  nor  did  he  originate  what  could  not 
have  been  widely  accepted  if  it  had  been  the 
sheer  doctrinaire  creation  of  any  one  man's 
intellect.  Mr.  Roosevelt  happens  to  possess 
great  and  unflagging  energy,  a  flexible  mind, 
a  quick,  firm  grasp,  and  an  almost  unequaled 
power  of  courageous  leadership.  The  poli- 
cies are  not  his,  but  are  those  of  a  progressive, 
well-ordered   American   civilization;   and    it 


MB.    ROOSEVELT    GETS    THE    CHICAGO    NEWS    WITH 
EVIDENT    DELIGHT. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June  19. 

has  merely  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  a  great 
leader  in  expounding  those  policies,  in  trying 
to  get  them  expressed  in  the  terms  of  states- 
manship, and  in  securing  their  acceptance. 

Rooseueit  ^^  ^'^^  shcer  nonsensc,  therefore^ 
and  the  to  regard  the  Chicago  convention 
^'''^'  as  dominated  for  his  own  pur- 
poses by  the  strong  hand  of  a  single  man. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  dominance  has  merely  meant  J 
the  intelligent  and  voluntary'  support  of  his  ^ 
leadership  by  countless  thousands  of  men 
whose  opinions  and  aims  he  has  tried  to  repre- 
sent rather  than  to  dictate.  He  is  by  nature 
didactic,  and  he  is  a  great  preacher  of  social 
ethics  and  political  progress,  as  well  as  a 
statesman  and  leader  of  decision  and  power. 
The  self-control  and  the  firm  judgment  that 
led  him  to  reject  a  renomination  and  effect- 
ually to  prevent  it  show  a  strength  of  char- 
acter seldom  equaled  in  the  annals  of  politi* 
cal  history.  He  is  young,  strong,  without 
dishcartenment,  and  with  no  sense  of  fatigue 
or  of  growing  distaste  for  the  great  burdens 
of  his  office.  The  renomination  would  have"^^^ 
been  his  inevitably  if  he  had  not  made  sure  \ 
that  it  would  go  to  some  one  else.  Not  only  J 
did  he  show  great  firmness  and  poise  of  char- 
acter in  this  renunciation,  but  the  convention 
itself  showed  a  high  quality  of  self-control 
that  may  justly  be  regarded  by  thoughtful 
men  of  all  parties  as  another  reassuring  evi- 
dence of  our  American  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  belief  of  the  convention 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  carry  every  State 
that  he  carried  in  1904,  and  probably  several 
Southern  States  in  addition.  Every  delega- 
tion on  the  floor  of  that  convention  had  rea- 
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sons  of  greater  or  less  strength  for  desiring 
an  assured  Republican  success  by  sweeping 
majorities,  rather  than  a  good  fighting  chance 
without  certainty  of  victory.  Yet  the  conven- 
tion resolutely  took  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  his 
word,  and  proceeded  to  nominate  Mr.  Taft 
in  a  spirit  of  great  good-will.  There  was  no 
law  or  rule  of  any  kind  against  nominating; 
Mr.  Roosevelt;  and  in  the  face  of  concrete 
conditions  a  mere  custom  or  theory  as  to  a 
third  term  seems  to  lose  weight  and  sub- 
stance. Philosophical  and  broad-minded  ob- 
servers like  Ambassadors  Bryce  and  Jusse- 
rand,  sitting  on  the  platform  through  the 
convention  and  watching  its  proceedings  care- 
fully, were  deeply  impressed  with  the  strength 
it  showed  in  holding  itself  steadfastly  to  its 
program  and  in  refusing  to  yield  to  its  latent 
impulses.  Mr.  Roosevelt  never  stood  out  so 
splendidly  before  the  world  as  in  the  moment 
of  Mr.  Taft's  nomination,  for  he  had  secured 
a  wise  and  suitable  result  by  methods  cf  ap- 
peal to  public  opinion  followed  by  shrewd 
and  skillful,  but  absolutely  honorable,  meth- 
ods in  the  great  American  game  of  politics. 

B..i^ss  /,.«.,The  platform  deals  rather  scan- 

/!» th9       tily  and   feebly  with   the   recent 

Platform,     p^j^j^,  2^^j  jj^g  business  depression 

that  has  followed  it,  and  is  more  amusing 
than  convincing  when,  as  if  making  faces  at 
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Copytlgbt.  1906.  by  Clioedinst. 

SENATOR    HOPKINS,    OF    ILLINOIS. 
(Chairman  of  the  ResoIiitfonK  Committee.) 

its  enemy,  it  actually  boasts  of  "  the  recent 
safe  passage  of  the  American  people  through 
a  financial  disturbance,"  with  respect  to 
which  it  goes  on  to  say  that  "  if  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  Democratic  rule,  or  the  men- 
ace of  it,  might  have  equaled  the  familiar 
Democratic  panics  of  the  past."  The  Dem- 
ocratic platform  will,  of  course,  show  that 
Republican  rule  does  not  insure  the  country 
against  financial  panics  and  industrial  de- 
pressions, and  will  find  in  the  present  busi- 
ness situation  much  reason  for  arraigning 
the  party  in  power.  The  mere  fact  is  that 
hard  times  foster  political  discontent  and  to 
that  extent  usually  benefit  the  party  out  of 
pov^er.  The  practical  question  for  business 
men  and  for  working  men  who  want  steady 
employment  is  easily  stated.  Would  the 
election  of  Bryan  do  more  to  restore  confi- 
dence and  get  the  factories  running  at  full 
time  than  the  election  of  Taft?  We  have 
come  through  the  sharp  phases  of  the  cur- 
rency stringency  and  the  financial  panic. 
The  banks  have  more  money  in  hand  tha^ 
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Froa  the  Chicago  AmgrUan. 

SOME    OF    THE    FAMILIAR    FACES    OF    TFIE    CHICAGO    CONVENTION. 

From  Left  to  Right :  Mr.  George  A.  Knight,  California  ;  Senator  f'hauncey  Depew.  New  York ; 
Senator  Hamiicl  H.  Piles,  Washington;  Mr.  John  Haya  Hammond,  Massachusetts;  Senator  James  .V. 
flemenway,  Indiana  ;  Mr.  Henry  Taft,  New  York,  and  State  Senator  Hawkins,  of  Minnesota. 


ever  before,  and  the  countr>^  awaits  the  set- 
tlement of  political  uncertainties  and  the 
maturing  of  the  crops,  and  the  gradual 
restoration  of  manufacturing  and  transpor- 
tation business. 

o^mitm.nt.  Th^  Republican  platform  ought 
onBaNroada  to  have  handled  the  whole  sud- 
and  Trusts.     .^^^     ^^^^     ^^jj^     ^^j      frankly. 

Meanwhile,  as  respects  future  action,  the 
platform  approves  the  recent  emergency  cur- 
rency law  and  promises  a  fully  developed 
currency  system  in  due  time.  As  respects  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  amendments  are 
promised  to  give  greater  federal  control  and 
greater  publicity  in  the  case  of  interstate 
commerce  corporations  of  the  monopoly  sort. 
An  amendment  is  demanded  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law  so  as  to  give  railways  the 
right  to  make  and  publish  traffic  agreements, 
while  maintaining  natural  competition*  be- 
tween competing  lines.  National  legislation 
and  supervision  to  prevent  future  overissue 
of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railroads  is  also  ad- 
vocated. Upon  these  questions  the  platform 
fairly  and  hpecifically  supports  the  Roosevelt 
IKjIicir-..     It  is  not  cryptic  or  equivocal. 

The  Tariff  '^^^  ^^""'^  plank  is  not  radical, 
'NeVt  but  is  fairly  explicit.  It  pledges 
^"''^^  the  Republican  party,  if  con- 
tinued in  power,  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a  spe- 
(ial  wssion  of  Congress  immediately  follow- 
ing the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Taft  next 
March.  It  declares  for  the  establishment 
of  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  the  mini- 
mum to  represent  the  measure  of  normal 
protection  at  home,  and  the  maximum  to  be 
applied  in  case  of  discriminations  against  our 
traile.  Tii<*  plank  is  as  clearly  and  strongly 
for  a  protective  policy  as  any  in  former  Re- 


publican   platforms.      The    only    significant 
thing  in  the  plank  is  its  declaration  for  a  gen- 
eral  tariff-overhauling  next  spring.     Wha^ 
kind  of  a  revision  will  result  must  be  taken  \ 
on  faith.     The  question  is  one  that  voters   >^ 
may  put   to   their   Congressional  candidates 
with  all  possible  insistence. 

Workers,     "^^'^  °'*  ^^^^^  planks  in  the  plat- 
Eapeciaily    form  endeavor  to  prove  that  the 

Farmers.        t>         li*  ^      • 

Kepublican  party  is  generous  m 
its  attitude  toward  wage-earners,  and  that  it 
appreciates  the  need  of  creating  social  and  po- 
litical conditions  favorable  to  the  welfare  of 
the  ordinary  man.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  sum  up  these  planks.  As  regards  the 
claims  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  farm- 
ers, however,  the  Republican  party  unques- 
tionably has  a  strong  case.  The  agricultural 
and  postal  departments,  not  to  mention  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  have  led  in  a 
stupendous  work  for  the  revival  and  enrich- 
ment of  life  in  the  farming  communities  of 
the  country. 

Negroes inthis  J^*^  P^^"^  declaring  for  the  ';  en- 
Year's  lorcemcnt  m  letter  and  spirit  of 
Campaign,  ^j^^  XIII., XI V.,and  XV.  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  which  were  de- 
signed for  the  protection  and  advancement 
of  the  negro,"  is  to  be  taken  for  whatever 
it  may  be  regarded  as  worth.  For  a  great 
many  years  the  Republican  party  has  been 
threatening  in  its  platform  to  cut  down 
Southern  representation  in  Congress,  on  ac- 
count of  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  the 
negroes.  But  these  platform  threats  have 
been  empty  and  idle.  The  party  in  power 
has  not  made  the  smallest  serious  attempt  to 
change  the  basis  of  representation  in  this 
country  from  that  of  the  total  population  to 
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Aat  of  the  number  of  legal  voters  under  the 
/State  laws.  Since  the  party  seems  to  mean 
/  most  of  the  things  that  it  says  in  its  platform, 
•v  it  is  regrettable  that  it  should  be  so  insincere 
^^in  its  treatment  of  the  negro  question.  The 
negroes  in  the  Southern  States  will  never 
come  into  the  exercise  of  political  privilege 
through  the  action  of  either  party  at  Wash- 
ington. Their  only  chance  will  be  so  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  communities  where  they  live  that  they 
may  gradually  come  into  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  which  they  now  theoret- 
ically possess  under  the  laws  and  constitutions 
cf  all  the  Southern  States.  Those  States  do 
not  now  by  law  exclude  from  the  franchise 
any  negro  who  is  fit  to  exercise  it  in  view  of 
conditions  existing  in  the  South.  The  shut- 
ting out  of  illiterates  from  the  franchise  in 
the  South  is  a  very  proper  thing.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  laws  are  not  fairly  enforced  in  the 
Southern  States;  but  these  are  matters  of 
local  administration  for  which  no  national 
remedy  can  be  found  or  applied.  To  cut 
down  Southern  representation  in  Congress 
would  not  help  the  negroes  a  particle. 

Tk€  8<mtk    There  is  no  longer  any  sound  rea- 
00^  tk9      son    why    Southern    white    men 
'*■'*'•*•      should  feel  that  they  have  to  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket,  nor  is  there  any  corre- 
sponding reason  why  the  negroes  should  be 
claimed  as  a  Republican  asset.     Since,  how- 
ever, the  negro  voters  have  been  accustomed 
to  support  the  Republican  ticket,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  for  them  to  go  over  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  an  accidental  point  that  af- 
fects their  sense  of  race  clannishness,  rather 
than    upon    some   question    of    real    public 
merit.     The  Democrats  strongly  supported 
the    action    of    the   Administration    in    dis- 
banding the  troops  that  were  regarded  as  im- 
plicated in  the  Brownsville  disorder.     Edu- 
cated negroes  ought  to  see  that  they  were 
the  victims  rather  than  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
^ame  of  politics  played  by  those  who  fought 
the  President  on  that  point  of  army  disci- 
pline.   Negroes  should  vote  as  citizens  rather 
than  as  members  of  a  race.     The  Southern 
white  rren  should   feel  as  free  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Taft  as  if  they  were  living  in  New 
York  or  Indiana.    A  vast  number  of  South- 
em  business  men  approve  of  Mr.  Taft  and  of 
the  Taft-Roo«;evelt  line  of  policies.     It  will 
be  a  good  thing  for  evervbody  when  more 
Southern  wbi^-e  r^^n  of  position  join  the  Re- 
publican party  and  when  more  negroes  be- 
come Democrats. 


Pbocompb  by  Baker.  Colnmbaa. 

HON.  THEODORE  E.  BURTON,  OF  OHIO. 
(Who  nominated  Mr.  Taft  In  a  fine  speech.) 

RBpres^ntatioii^  g^^^^  Step  toward  the  improve- 

inthe       ment  of  party  conditions  in  the 

onuM  om,   gQ^^j^  ^m  come  with  a  change 

in  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  national 
Republican  conventions.  Practical  all  of 
the  contests  at  Chicago  were  from  Southern 
States  which  will  cast  comparatively  few 
votes  for  Taft  in  the  election.  It  is  demor- 
alizing to  have  the  balance  of  power  in  a 
Republican  convention  held  by  delegates  from 
States  where  for  practical  purposes  the  Re- 
publican party  does  not  exist.  The  strug- 
gle for  the  control  of  those  delegations  is 
always  an  unseemly  one,  and  it  has  some- 
times involved  disgraceful  and  scandalous 
methods.  It  was  hoped  that  last  month's 
convention  would  declare  for  such  a  change 
as  would  make  the  next  convention  repre- 
sentative of  actual  Republican  voting  masses 
in  the  States.  The  plan  proposed  was  one 
delegate  for  every  10,000  voters  in  the  pre- 
ceding national  election,  every  State,  as  now, 
being  allowed  its  equal  quota  of  delegates-at- 
largc.  The  Taft  managers,  however,  who 
had  succeeded  in  controlling  the  Southern 
delegations,  were  unwilling  to  accept  this 
seeming  reflection  upon  the  quality  of  their 
victory.  The  justification  of  the  Taft  man- 
a^^ement  lav  \n  the  fact  that  if  they  had  not 
h^^n  energetic  in  organizing  the  Southern  del- 
egations for  their  candidate,  those  delegations 
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would  all  have  been  organized  against  their 
candidate  by  methods  far  less  regular  and 
scrupulous  than  their  own.  Both  sides  at 
Chicago  ought  to  have  agreed  to  avoid  future 
situations  of  this  kind.  The  refusal  of  the 
Taft  managers  to  change  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation for  1 91 2  was  a  mistake.  From  the 
standpoint  of  tactics,  however,  it  should  be 
explained  that  these  questions  came  up  on  the 
day  previous  to  the  business  of  nominating 
candidates,  and  it  was  regarded  as  unwise,  if 
not  unsafe,  to  run  the  risk  of  alienating  the 
Southern  delegations  in  advance  of  the  de- 
livery of  their  promised  votes  for  Mr.  Taft. 

Some  ^^^  platform  contains  a  three- 
otAer.  line  endorsement  of  a  postal  sav- 
^  '  ings-bank  system,  which  is  better 
than  nothing,  although  more  ought  to  have 
been  said,  and  parcels  post  ought  to  have  been 
included.  There  is  a  vague  six-line  plank  of 
adherence  *'  to  the  Republican  doctrine  of , 
encouragement  of  American  shipping."  The 
platform  favors  "  the  immediate  admission  of 
the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
as  separate  States  in  the  Union,"  and  there 
is  a  just  and  appreciative  review  of  the  work 
of  the  Administration  along  the  line  of  arbi- 
tration and  Hague  treaties,  and  its  progress 
in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Panama.  As  respects  the  Phil- 
ippines, it  should  be  said  that  the  platform 
is  for  free  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  those  islands,  "with  such  limitations  as 
to  sugar  and  tobacco  as  will  afford  adequate 
protection  to  domestic  interests."  This  policy 
of  care  for  the  progress  of  Philippine  trade 
and  industry  is  a  matter  with  which  Mr. 
Taft  is  especially  identified. 

wuamMin  J\  platform  was  accepted  as 
In  hnally  worked  over  m  the  Resolu- 
9nc9.  ^\q^^  Committee  by  everybody  ex- 
cepting the  Wisconsin  delegation.  That 
body  had  come  to  the  convention  to  present 
the  candidacy  of  Senator  La  Follette  and  had 
prepared  in  advance  a  strong  platform,  ably 
written,  going  into  much  greater  detail  as 
respects  railroad  regulation,  trusts,  and  some 
other  economic  and  political  questions  than 
the  platform  favored  by  the  majority.  This 
platform  was  brought  before  the  convention 
as  a  minority  report  by  Congressman  Co9per, 
of  Wisconsin,  and  several  of  its  proposals 
were  made  the  subject  of  separate  roll  calls  in 
the  convention.  One  of  the  demands  thus 
voted  on  was  that  of  publicity  for  campaign 
contributions;  another  was  that  calling  for 


a  physical  valuation  of  railroad  properties  as 
a  basis  for  the  fixing  of  just  rates,  and  an- 
other was  that  for  the  direct  election  of 
United  States  Senators.  A  good  many  dele- 
gates from  other  States  than  Wisconsin  re- 
corded their  votes  for  one  or  another  of  these 
propositions,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  so  V 
large  a  convention  it  was  necessary  to  accept  \ 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Resolutions  \ 
Committee  as  a  whole;  and  thus  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  planks  did  not  neces- 
sarily express  the  opinions  of  the  convention  ^ 
upon  the  merits  of  the  things  proposed.  Wis-  / 
consin  was  strongly  represented  in  the  con- 
vention, and  the  speeches  made  in  present- 
ing the  name  of  Mr.  La  Follette  for  Presi- 
dent were  among  the  best  of  all  those  the 
convention  heard.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  Wisconsin's  standards  are  any  more  lofty 
than  those  of  a  number  of  other  States,  and 
the  strenuous  and  uncompromising  position 
of  the  La  Follette  people  was  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  careful  p rearrangement.  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette and  his  supporters  were  sununarily  re- 
fused their  seats  in  the  convention  of  1904 
by  the  Credentials  Committee,  and  they  were 
naturally  determined  to  be  prominent  and 
insistent  in  the  convention  of  1908.  Mr. 
Bryan's  criticism  of  the  Chicago  convention 
for  rejecting  the  Wisconsin  planks  is  fair 
enough  from  the  standpoint  of  a  political  op- 
ponent, but  Is  not  justified  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  impartial  observer. 

Looking  for  There  was  much  casting  about  to 
th9"Run'^  reach  an  agreement  upon  the 
nng  a  e.  nomination  for  the  second  place 
on  the  ticket.  Governor  Hughes,  of  New 
York,  had  lifted  himself  out  of  the  contest 
by  absolutely  refusing  not  only  to  take  the 
nomination  but  to  take  the  office  if  nominated 
and  elected.  Massachusetts  offered  a  candi- 
date In  the  person  of  her  Governor,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis Guild,  and  New  Jersey  had  agreed  upon 
ex-Governor  Franklin  Murphy.  There  was 
constant  and  persistent  talk  of  the  renomina- 
tlon  of  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  but  at  the 
last  moment  he  sent  a  letter  absolutely  refus- 
ing to  be  considered.  The  favor  of  Mr. 
Taft  and  his  managers  was  thought  to  have 
settled  upon  Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  but 
Mr.  Dolllver's  friends  In  that  State,  for  local 
reasons,  bitterly  opposed  the  idea.  They  were 
afraid  that  If  Mr.  Dolliver  left  the  Senate 
Governor  Cummins  might  secure  his  vacant 
place.  They  are  such  good  people  in  Iowa 
that  their  political  strifes  run  into  the  same 
sort  of  extreme  personal  feeling  that  one  finds 
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PtkotDcispb  by  C.  M.  Bell.  Washinfion. 

HON.    JAMES    SCHOOLCRAFT   SHERMAN,   OF   NEW    YORK,    REPUBLICAN    NOMINEE    FOR    THE    VICE- 
PRESIDENCY. 


^mong  deacons  and  pious  women  in  a  church 
quarrel.  Everybody  knows  that  there  is 
nothing  so  bitter  and  hateful  as  a  disagree- 
ment among  good  people.  Governor  Cum- 
mins, Mr.  Dolliver,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  many 
others  who  might  be  named,  are  all  able  and 
excellent  public  men  who  would  make  good 
Senators  and  good  Vice-Presidents.  At  the 
last  moment,  the  Iowa  people  all  agreed  that 
they  \%'crc  willing  to  give  Governor  Cummins 


to  the  nation  as  a  Vice-Presidential  candidate, 
and  certainly  he  would  have  made  a  very 
brilliant  and  valuable  running  mate  for  Mr. 
Taft.  But  the  Iowa  reconciliation  came  too 
late  for  practical  effect. 


It   had   been  generally   admitted 
that   New  ^'ork  could   have  the 
place  if  only  the  discordant  New 
York  delegation  could  agree  upon  a  candidate 


Sherman 
Agreed 
Upon. 
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who  would  help  to  carry  the  Empire  State. 
Such  an  agreement  was  reached  at  the  last 
moment,  the  candidate  brought  forward  be- 
ing the  Hon.  James  S.  Sherman,  for  a  long 
time  member  of  Congress  from  the  Utica 
district.  New  York's  choice  was  readily  ac- 
cepted by  the  great  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
and  when  Illinois  and  Ohio  were  equally  fa- 
vorable to  it,  the  convention  as  a  whole  was 
ready  to  fall  into  line.  Speaker  Cannon  put 
in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  and 
in  a  ringing  speech  seconded  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Sherman  received 
8i6  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  He  is  in  his 
fifty-third  year;  graduated  from  Hamilton 
College,  New  York,  in  1878;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1880,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years 
has  been  active  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  New  York  and  Congressional 
politics,  and  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  city 
of  Utica.  In  1884  he  was  Mayor  of  that 
city,  and  in  1886  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  has  served  continuously  at  Washington, 
with  the  exception  of  one  term. 

QyaiMea  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  useful  and  promi- 
aa  a  Pubtio  nent  member  of  the  House  of 
*'""'  Representatives,  having  grown 
to  the  chairmanship  on  Indian  Affairs, 
where  his  work  is  much  commended  by 
those  who  are  best  entitled  to  judge  of 
it,  and  more  recently  he  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Railways  and  Canals.  Of  late,  he 
has  stood  next  to  Speaker  Cannon  as  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Rules, 
which  practically  controls  the  business  of  the 
House.  He  is  highly  experienced  in  his  knowl- 
edge not  only  of  legislative  affairs  but  in  his 
grasp  of  parliamentary  methods,  and  if 
elected  would  be  an  ideal  presiding  officer  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  is  a  man  of 
excellent  standing  in  the  community  where 
he  lives,  has  maintained  cordial  relations  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Administration, 
while  not  antagonizing  the  conservatives  of 
Congress,  and  fits  as  perfectly  as  possible  all 
the  requirements  of  a  compromise  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

The  Chief    ^^^  Denver  convention  opens  on 

Figures      Tuesday,   July    7,    Mr.    Bryan's 

Thia  Month,    j^q^\^^^\q^     being     a     foregone 

conclusion.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  second 
place  may  be  given  to  an  Eastern  man.  For 
that  place  Mayor  McClellan,  of  New  York 
City,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Chanler,  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  have  been  favorably 


mentioned.  The  campaign  will  begin 
promptly  and  the  pace  will  not  slacken  until 
election  day  in  November.  Mr.  Bryan  will 
doubtless  be  head  manager  of  his  own  can- 
vass, and  that  of  Mr.  Taft  will  have  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  wisdom  and  judgment  be- 
hind it.  The  chairman  of  the  Republican 
campaign  committee  is  yet  to  be  selected.  At 
Chicago  it  was  generally  expected  that  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Hitchcock  would  be  chosen,  but 
various  others  were  proposed,  and  a  few  days 
were  taken  for  rest  and  mature  advice.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Taft's  nom- 
ination was  known,  accepted  his  resignation 
as  Secretary  of  War,  to  take  effect  on  June 
30.  His  successor  will  be  Gen.  Luke  E. 
Wright,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Taft  on  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, and  became  his  successor  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines  when  Mr.  Taft 
succeeded  Mr.  Root  as  Secretary  of  War. 
General  Wright,  who  has  always  been  a 
Southern  Democrat,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  his  State  and  of  the  entire  South 
when  he  accepted  Mr.  McKinley*s  invitation 
to  aid  in  the  management  of  the  Philippines. 
He  has  been  in  close  official  relationship  with 
President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Root,  and  Mr. 
Taft,  and  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
War  and  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt  cabinet 
deserves  the  high  approval  which  it  has  every- 
where received.  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  to 
Oyster  Bay  on  June  20,  and  will  remain 
there  during  the  summer,  as  has  been  his 
custom.  Mr.  Taft  will  have  a  vacation  at 
the  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  but  otherwise  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  and 
will  receive  visitors  at  the  old  Taft  home- 
stead, now  occupied  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Taft. 


Tha 


Politicians  have  been  curious  to 
amiliar  know  what  Mr.  Hearst's  Inde- 
'**  pendence  League  is  going  to  do. 
It  will  hold  its  convention  late  in  the  pres- 
ent month  of  July,  and  we  are  informed  that 
it  will  refuse  to  support  Bryan  and  will 
launch  an  independent  ticket.  The  Socialists 
have  duly  nominated  Mr.  Debs  as  the  can- 
didate of  their  party,  and  the  Populists  have 
placed  Mr.  Tom  Watson,  of  Georgia,  in  the 
field.  The  Prohibitionists  are  preparing  to 
hold  their  convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  the  15th  of  the  present  month,  and  thus 
there  will  be  four  parties  in  the  field  beside 
the  two  principal  ones,  each  of  which  may  be 
expected  to  poll  a  considerable  number  of 
votes. 
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WILL   RECEIVE   VISITING    DELEGATIONS. 


What  ^"  ^P*^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^'  owning 
Congress  to  the  autocratic  system  under 
*^^'  which  Congress  has  been  ruled 
during  the  past  session,  a  large  and  complete 
program  was  not  carried  through  and  much 
of  the  legislation  of  which  the  country  is 
really  in  need  was  **  held  up,"  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  which  ad- 
journed on  May  30,  accomplished  a  great 
many  useful  and  meritorious  things.  Nearly 
30,cxx>  bills  were  introduced, — a  record 
number.  Of  this  number  three-quarters 
were  introduced  in  the  House.  The  session 
was  one  of  large  appropriations,  the  total 
exceeding  a  billion  dollars.  On  another  page 
this  month  (67)  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Walker 
gives  an  analysis  of  our  Government  expend- 
itures, outlining  the  way  in  which  our  na- 
tional budget  is  prepared.  We  commend 
our  readers*  thoughtful  attention  to  this 
article.  Undoubtedly  the  most  important 
single  piece  of  legislation  passed  by  the  ses- 
sion which  adjourned  on  Memorial  Day  was 
the  Emergency  Currency  bill,  a  compromise 
between  the  Aldrich  bill  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Vreeland  bill  of  the  House.  This  meas- 
ure was  accepted  by  the  House  on  May  27 
and  at  once  signed  by  the  President.  Its 
passage  in  the  Senate  was  marked  by  an 
eighteen-and-one-half-hour  speech  by  Sen- 
ator La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  who  at- 
tempted in  this  way,  with  the  aid  of  Senator 
Stone,   of   Missouri,   and    Senator  Gore,  of 


Oklahoma,  to  prevent  its  enactment  into  lav\% 
The  measure,  which  is  a  very  long  one,  pro- 
vides for  the  formation  of  incorporated  na- 
tional currency  associations,  comprising  not 
less  than  ten  banks  each,  such  associations  to 
have  power  in  periods  of  financial  stringency 
to  issue  emergency  currency  to  the  amount 
of  $500,000,000,  depositing  as  security 
therefor  bonds,  commercial  paper,  or  other 
assets.  This  currency  is  so  taxed  as  to  in- 
sure its  retirement  when  the  stringency 
period  has  passed.  The  act  also  creates  a 
national  monetary  commission  of  nine  Sena- 
tors and  nine  Representatives,  to  inquire  and 
report  "  what  changes  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  the  monetary  system  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  laws  relating  to  banking  and 
currency."  The  commission  as  appointed 
consists  of  Messrs.  Aldrich,  Allison,  Bur- 
rows, Hale,  Knox,  Daniel,  Teller,  Money, 
and  Bailey,  from  the  Senate,  and  Messrs. 
Vreeland,  Overstreet,  Burton,  Weeks,  Bon- 
ynge.  Smith,  Padgett,  Burgess,  and  Pujo, 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Important 

Maws 

Enacted. 


During  its  six  months  of  life 
Congress  also  modified  the  cus- 
toms law;  converted  the  militia 
into  an  integral  part  of  the  national  military 
establishment;  authorized  many  new  public 
buildings;  provided  for  the  construction  of 
two  new  battleships  at  a  cost  of  S6,ooo,ooo 
each ;    thoroughly    reorganized    the   consular 
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service;  passed  a  model  Child-Labor  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  enacted  a  new 
Employers'  Liability  law  to  replace  the  one 
pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court;  made  some  useful  changes  in  the 
number  and  salary  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
army  and  navy;  appointed  a  commission  and 
appropriated  $i,5O0,cxx>  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  Tokio  Exposition  in 
1912;  appropriated  $29,227,000  for  the 
Panama  Canal ;  remitted  $10,800,000  of  the 
Chinese  indemnity  resulting  from  the  Boxer 
uprising;  directed  that  intoxicants  and  an- 
archistic and  seditious  publications  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  mails;  besides  passing  a 
number  of  laws  aflEecting  public  lands. 
Among  the  important  matters  left  for  the 
next  session,  either  in  the  form  of  unpassed 
bills  or  as  subjects  for  discussion  in  commit- 
tees, are:  Relations  with  Venezuela  (with 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations) ; 
the  resolutions  in  the  Brownsville  aflEair; 
changes  in  administrative  customs  laws  in 
accordance  with  our  agreement  with  Ger- 
many; a  postal  savings-bank  bill  (left  on  the 
Senate  calendar)  ;  anti-injunction  legislation 
(also  left  in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee) ;  campaign  publicity  legislation  (in  the 
Senate  committee)  ;  and  amendments  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law  and  the  Natural- 
ization law. 

r*  o  »*.  During  the  session  the  Senate 
and  the  ratified  eleven  conventions  pro- 
^'^"''•'-  posed  by  the  Hague  Peace  Confer- 
ence and  the  following  other  international 
agreements:  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  health  office ;  pan-Ameri- 
can copyright  and  code  of  international  law ; 
twelve  arbitration  conventions  (with  Den- 
mark, France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Holland,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland)  ;  conventions  with 
Great  Britain  as  to  Canadian  boundary  and 
Canadian  fisheries;  extradition  with  Spain, 
San  Marino,  Portugal,  and  Uruguay;  with 
Japan  protection  of  trademarks  in  China 
and  Korea;  and  naturalization  with  Peru, 
Portugal,  and  Salvador.  Three  Hague  con- 
ventions (those  providing  for  the  creation  of 
an  international  prize  court,  affecting  the 
status  of  merchant  ships  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  and  the  conversion  of  merchant  ships 
into  warships),  as  well  as  the  proposed  in- 
ternational wireless  telegraph  convention, 
were  considered  but  not  ratified.  During 
the  session  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
twenty  messages,  nine  of  them  transmitting 


reports  of  federal  officers  in  response  to  reso- 
lutions and  requests,  eleven  of  them  being 
special  messages  recommending  general  or 
particular  legislation. 

y.^^  The  Oregon  election  of  June  i 
O/won  was  a  preliminary  skirmish  in  the 
^'  battle  for  the  control  of  the  next 
Congress,  and  incidentally  showed  that  the 
people  are  strong  supporters  of  the  policies 
of  President  Roosevelt.  Representatives 
Hawley  and  Ellis  were  re-elected  by  majori- 
ties of  approximately  20,000  each,  indicating 
a  probable  majority  of  40,000  for  the  Repub- 
lican national  ticket  in  November.  The  most 
surprising  result  of  the  whole  campaign  was 
the  selection  of  Gov.  George  E.  Chamber- 
lain, Democrat,  over  Mr.  H.  M.  Cake,  Re- 
publican, by  a  majority  of  nearly  2000  as 
the  "  people's  choice "  for  United  States 
Senator.  His  election  by  the  Legislature 
next  January  is  assured  by  the  return  of  a 
fair  majority  of  Republican  and  Democratic 
members  pledged  to  "  Statement  No.  i  "  of 
the  Direct  Primary  law,  by  which  they  agree 
to  vote  for  the  **  people's  choice  "  for  United 
States  Senator  without  regard  to  personal 
preference.  We  shall  then  witness  the  unique 
spectacle  of  a  Legislature  five-sixths  of  whom 
are  Republicans  confirming  the  vote  of  the 
people  for  Senator,  much  as  do  the  Electors 
in  the  choice  of  a  President.  Governor 
Chamberlain,  now  serving  his  second  term, 
is  widely  known,  is  personally  very  popular, 
and  has  declared  himself  strongly  favorable 
to  the  main  Roosevelt ian  policies. 

Direct  This  Oregon  election  has  again 
LegMa-  directed  attention  to  the  struggle 
^*  for  direct  legislation  begun  some 
ten  years  ago  by  a  group  of  reformers  headed 
by  the  Hon.  W.  S.  U'Ren,  a  thoughtful,  de- 
termined man,  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
the  initiative  and  the  referendum.  The  fac- 
tional strife  and  demoralized  condition  of 
politics  at  the  time  favored  his  plans.  By 
1902  the  initiative  and  referendum  had 
passed  two  legislatures  and  been  almost 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  people.  Two 
years  later  the  Direct  Primary  law  and  the 
Local  Option  law  were  passed  under  the  in- 
itiative. In  the  campaign  of  1906  Mr.  Jonri* 
than  Bourne  made  his  fight  for  United  States 
Senator  almost  wholly  on  the  basis  of  support 
of  "  Statement  No.  i."  He  won  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  at  the  primaries,  received 
the  popular  vote  in  the  election,  and  was 
elected    immediately    after    the    Legislature 
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convened  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
representatives  of  both  parties.  Governor 
Chamberlain  will  be  elected  Senator  simi- 
larly, practically  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mtiativ     ^^^  Local  Option  law  has  pro- 
«*<J^        duced  the  most  far-reaching  re- 
ifM.   g^j^g^      Yti    1906   eight    counties 
went  **  dry."    At  the  election  June  i  these 
counties  increased  their  majorities,  and  thir- 
teen more  counties  voted  out  the  saloons,  thus 
excluding  them  from  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  State.    The  majorities  in  the  remain- 
ing counties  against  prohibition  were  small, 
and    in    all   of   them   some   precincts   went 
"  dry,"  including  several  precincts  in  the  city 
of  Portland.    Eleven  measures  were  brought 
before  the  electors  in  1906  under  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum.     Several  of  these  were 
vicious  and  were  decisively  voted  down ;  most 
of    them    were   commendable   and    received 
equally  hearty  support.     One  of  them  ex- 
tended the  initiative  and  referendum  to  local, 
special,  and  municipal  laws,  and  is  already 
being  used   by  several  of  the  cities  of  the 
State.     In  the  last  campaign  the  number  of 
initiative     and     referendum     measures    had 
swelled  to  nineteen.    The  Secretary  of  State 
sent  to  every  registered  voter  a  pamphlet  of 
126  pages  containing  the  various  proposed 
laws,  together  with  the  arguments  for  and 
against.     Four  of  these  were  constitutional 
amendments  referred   to  the  people  by  the 
Legislature;  four  were  legislative  measures 
upon  which  the  referendum  had  been  ordered 
by    petition    of    the    people;    the    remaining 
eleven  were  laws  or  constitutional  amend- 
ments proposed  by  initiative  petition  of  the 
people.     A   great   responsibility  was  placed 
upon  the  voters,  but  they  met  it  conscien- 
tiously and   intelligently,   rejecting  undesir- 
able   measures    and    supporting    those    they 
deemed   best   for  the   State.     The    "  Open 
Town "  bill,   so-called,  designed  to  nullify 
the  Local  Option  law,  failed,  as  did  woman 
suffrage  and  a  law  based  upon  the  "  single 
tax,"  which  had  been  vigorously  discussed. 
Direct  legislation  was  greatly  extended  by 
the  adoption  of  two-to-one  majorities  of  the 
recall  of  public  officers,  proportional  repre- 
sentation, a  corrupt  practices  act,  and   the 
instruction  of  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
vote  for  the  people's  choice  for  United  States 
Senator, — four  laws  proposed  by  the  Hon. 
W.    S.    U'Ren,    representing    the    People's 
Power  League  of  Oregon.     In  addition  to 
these,   two  laws   restricting   salmon   fishing 
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on  the  Columbia  River  and  one  changing  the 
date  of  election  from  June  to  November  re- 
ceived majorities. 


Primaries 

North 
ana  South. 


Important  primary  elections 
were  held  last  month  in  the 
Democratic  States  of  Georgia 
and  Florida  and  the  Republican  States  of 
Iowa  and  South  Dakota.  In  Georgia  the 
chief  contest  was  for  the  renomination  of 
Gov.  Hoke  Smith.  Governor  Smith  has  had 
an  eventful  term  of  office,  having  signed  the 
Prohibition  law  of  1907  and  taken  an  active 
part  in  co-operation  with  the  governors  of 
Alabama  and  North  Carolina  in  the  attempt 
to  enforce  rigorous  anti-railroad  legislation 
in  the  South.  Curiously  enough,  Governor 
Smith's  activity  in  reforming  the  Democratic 
primary  system  had  cost  him  the  antagonism 
of  the  Populistic  element  in  his  State,  which 
is  headed  by  the  indefatigable  Tom  Watson. 
His  opponent  in  the  contest  for  the  governor- 
ship was  the  Hon.  Joseph  Brown,  whom 
Governor  Smith  had  removed  from  the  office 
of  Railroad  Commissioner,  presumably  be- 
cause he  did  not  agree  with  the  Governor's 
railroad   policies.      In   the   Democratic   pri- 
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manes, — which  in  Georgia,  of  course,  are 
equivalent  to  a  State  election, — Mr.  Brown 
was  victorious.  This  result  has  been  attrib- 
uted both  to  a  reaction  in  the  party  against 
the  Prohibition  law  and  to  a  change  of  feel- 
ing on  the  subject  of  railroad  regulation. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  Mr.  Brown  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
cities  of  Georgia,  while  his  opponent  was 
compelled  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  country 
vote. 

Three  '^^  prohibition  issue  also  figured 
Senate  in  the  Florida  Democratic  pri- 
**'"'**  maries,  held  on  June  i6,  when 
candidates  for  United  States  Senator,  Gov- 
ernor, and  Railroad  Commissioner  were 
chosen.  Governor  Broward  was  defeated 
for  the  senatorship  by  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 
of  Jacksonville.  Albert  W.  Gilchrist, 
who  was  the  "  local  option "  candidate, 
won  the  nomination  for  the  governorship. 
In  the  Iowa  Republican  primaries,  held 
on  June  2,  the  venerable  Senator  Alli- 
son was  successful  in  securing  a  renomina- 
tion.  Mr.  Allison  has  served  nearly  fortv'- 
four  years  in  Congress,  thirty-six  years  of 
that  time  continuously  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
B.  F.  Carroll  was  nominated  for  Governor. 
The  Republicans  of  South  Dakota,  in  their 
primary  election,  held  one  week  later,  nom- 
inated the  present  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
Hon.  Coe  I.  Crawford,  for  United  States 
Senator  to  succeed  Senator  Kittredge.  Gov- 
ernor Crawford  represents  the  so-called 
progressives  in  the  Republican  party,  and  the 
candidates  of  that  wing  of  the  party  for  Gov- 
ernor and  other  State  officers  were  successful 
in  the  primary. 

North  Carolina  ^^""^^^^  important  victory  for 
JSoee  the  cause  of  State  prohibition  ot 
"Ory.  ^j^^  liquor  traffic  was  scored  in 
North  Carolina  on  May  26.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  ratifying  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  Legislature  forbidding  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State 
seventy-eight  out  of  the  ninety-eight  counties 
voted  for  prohibition  by  majorities  aggre- 
gating more  than  40,000,  the  total  vote  cast 
in  the  State  being  about  175,000.  Every 
large  town  in  the  State  except  Wilmington 
and  Durham  voted  for  prohibition.  One 
feature  of  the  temperance  campaign  was  the 
active  part  taken  by  some  of  the  State's  most 
eminent  citizens  in  appealing  to  the  voters 
from  the  stump.  Governor  Glenn,  United 
States  Senator  Simmons,  and  United  States 


Circuit  Judge  Jeter  C.  Pritchard  made  pro- 
hibition speeches  throughout  the  State.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  large  propor- 
tion oi  North  Carolina  counties  had  for  years 
been  "  dry  "  under  local  option.  The  State's 
final  decision  to  adopt  the  prohibitory  policy 
was  reached  after  many  years  of  expcricna 
with  this  policy  in  different  communities.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  the  Louisiana  Legislature  now  in  ses- 
sion has  refused  to  submit  the  question  of 
prohibition  to  the  voters  of  the  State,  it  has 
passed  a  rigid  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
liquor-selling,  which  doubles  the  amount  of 
liquor  license  required,  forbids  brewers  or 
wholesale  liquor-dealers  to  have  any  interest 
in  any  bar,  and  prohibits  music,  pictures,  or 
games  of  any  kind  in  a  saloon.  Thirty  out 
of  fifty-nine  parishes  in  Louisiana  are  already 
"  dry." 

^^^_  Last  month  the  New  York  Lcg- 
Track  islature  reluctantly  yielded  to  the 
"9-  persistent  urging  of  Governor 
Hughes  and  the  demands  of  public  sentiment 
and  enacted  the  Anti-Race-Track  Gambling 
bills.  Soon  after  the  bills  failed  of  passage 
in  the  State  Senate  by  a  tie  vote  in  Apnl 
last,  it  was  pointed  out  in  these  pages  that  the 
people  of  New  York  had  pronounced  against 
all  forms  of  gambling,  including  race-track 
betting,  by  the  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the 
State  constitution  in  1894.  The  Legislature, 
instead  of  carrying  out  that  mandate  in  good 
faith,  had  practically  nullified  it,  so  far  as 
betting  at  race-tracks  was  concerned,  by  fail- 
ing to  provide  uniform  and  adequate  penal- 
ties. Governor  Hughes  demanded  that  all 
discrimination  should  be  abolished  and  that 
the  plain  purpose  of  the  constitution  should 
be  fulfilled  by  the  statutes.  The  Legislature, 
having  failed  at  its  regular  session  to  pass  the 
necessary  bills,  was  recalled  in  special  session, 
as  related  in  our  last  number.  A  vacancy 
in  one  of  the  Senate  districts  having  been 
filled  by  the  election  of  a  Senator  favorable 
to  the  bills,  their  passage  still  seemed  doubtful 
because  of  the  continued  illness  of  Senator 
Foelker,  who  represented  one  of  the  Brook- 
lyn districts. 

ne  Ne.  York  J}"^  ^ills  had  passed  the  Asscm- 
Speciai      bly     by    large     majorities,     but 

Session.        ^^^j^      ^^^^     j^      ^^^     g^^^^^     ^^ 

determined  only  by  the  appearance  of 
Senator  Foelker,  still  a  desperately  sick 
man,  acting  against  his  physician's  or- 
ders,   and    his    vote    in    their    favor.     The 
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rather  commonplace  and  frequently  sordid  more  hopeful  feeling  was  greatly  strength- 
routine  of  State  legislation  was  enlivened  for  ened  by  the  tremendous  oversubscription  to 
once  with  a  truly  dramatic  touch.  Not  for  the  $50,cxx>,ooo  of  bonds  offered  by  the 
many  years,  if  ever,  has  the  incident  had  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  successful 
parallel.  It  is  not  often  that  a  legislator  is  flotation  of  $50,000,000  of  4  per  cent,  bonds 
called  on  to  face  death  in  the  performance  of  by  the  Union  Pacific, 
duty,  but  the  generous  words  that  found  ut* 

terancc  everywhere  in  recognition  of  this  Education  ^^  *^  common  talk  among  the 
courageous  act  showed  that  the  American  of  great  investment  houses  of  New 
public  is  as  quick  to  award  praise  for  such  a  "^^'^on.  York  and  Chicago  that  their 
deed  of  disinterested  public  service  as  it  is  to  clients,  even  those  with  a  few  thousand  dol- 
heap  censure  on  the  heads  of  those  faithless  lars,  are  concerning  themselves  with  the  value 
legislators  who  betray  a  public  trust.  The  back  of  the  securities  they  propose  to  pur- 
adjournment  of  the  New  York  Legislature  chase  to  a  degree  not  seen  before.  There 
on  June  1 1  left  unaccomplished  a  number  of  were  several  issues  of  notes  and  bonds  offered 
important  reforms  which  Governor  Hughes  last  month  of  a  less  desirable  nature  than  the 
had  hoped  to  have  embodied  in  law, — no-  first-mortgage  liens  of  sucH  railroads  as  the 
tably  the  bill  for  direct  nominations  and  the  Pennsylvania,  Union  Pacific,  and  Burling- 
cxtcnsion  of  the  Public  Service  law  to  tele-  ton,  and  the  inferior  offerings  were  not 
phone  and  telegraph  companies.  only    made    attractive    by    higher    rates    of 

interest,    but    were    also    very    adequately 

StoM  0/     Industrial    and    financial    circles  protected  by  additional  securities  before  they 

rtnameiai     in  America  have  been  anxiously  were   accepted    by   the   public     It    is    gen- 

ff*coMfy.     awaiting  a  sign  of  business  activ-  erally  assumed  that  this  intelligent  interest 

it>'.     Is  prosperity   to  return   this  autumn,  shown   by   the   individual   investor   is   more 

when    political     uncertainties     are     cleared  than    the   extreme   caution    which    logically 

away?    Or  are  we  in  for  a  period  of  decreas-  comes  in  the  year  after  the  panic;  the  ex- 

ing  prices,  contraction  and  timidity  on  the  cellent  work  done  by  investment  bankers  in 

part  of  manufacturers  and    investors  com-  informing  their  clients  and  the  establishment 

parable  to  the  four  years  following  the  panic  of  educational  departments  in  the  investment 

of  1893?    The  past  month  has  brought  such  field  by  several  widely  read  periodicals  have 

a  sign  in  a  very  sudden  advance  of  prices  on  probably  aided  materially  In  starting  Ameri- 

thc  Stock  Exchange,  where  the  leading  rail-  cans  who  have  saved  money  to  a  display  of 

way  and  industrial  stocks  within  a  few  weeks  shrewdness  and  care  in  investing  it  somewhat 

recovered  three-eighths  of  their  long  drop  analogous  to  the  qualities  required  to  save  it. 
down  from   their   high   marks   of   January, 

1906,  to  the  panic  prices  of  November,  1907.  ^^^^  Apart  from  the  proof  given  by 
This  phenomenon  has  been  interpreted  on  May  B€  these  sales  of  securities  that  the 
the  one  hand  as  Wall  Street's  prophecy  of  a  *"  *"'*  great  transportation  systems  can 
resumption  of  business  activity  within  the  now  obtain  the  money  they  need,  when  un- 
next  six  months,  and  it  is  true  that  Wall  questionable  securities  are  offered  in  return 
Street,  with  all  its  inconsistencies  and  ab-  for  the  money,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
surdities  of  temperament,  has  a  sensitiveness  are  many  specific  indications  of  returning 
to  future  conditions  which  Is  almost  miracu-  prosperity  except  the  promise  of  at  least  aver- 
lous  to  the  layman.  The  recovery  in  the  age  crops.  The  June  estimates  by  the  De- 
prices  of  securities  has,  on  the  other  hand,  partment  of  Agriculture  as  compared  with 
been  ascribed  by  well-informed  people  to  a  last  year  and  1906  are  as  follows  for  the  con- 
masterly  manipulation  of  the  markets  by  dition  of  wheat,  oats,  and  cotton: 
powerful  interests  In  control  of  our  great  ^^^  j^^.  j,^^ 
railway  systems,  with  the  purpose  of  inducing   winter  wheat m'         77.4*          82.7 

that  hope  and  buoyancy  which  would  allow  ^p//^^  .^J^f^^ ::::::::::::  !!-2.9     M  :6       siS-o 

them  to  market  various  necessary  Issues  of   Cotton   79.7  (82^3^iMhe  10  year 

new  railway  bonds.  ,  Be  that  as  It  may,  the 

buoyancy  certainly  appeared,  and  the  bonds.  It  will  be  seen  that  unless  there  is  a  radical 
too,  and  they  have  been  marketed  with  a  deterioration  after  June,  we  shall  have  ex- 
celerity  and  success  which  seem  marvelous  cellent  crops  in  1908,  some  statisticians  fig- 
to  any  one  who  can  remember  the  financial  uring  their  total  value,  including  all  agricul- 
atmosphere  of  only  six  months  back.     The  tural  products,  as  high  as  $8,000,000,000.. 
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HON.  JOHN   HENNIKER   HEATON,  M.P. 

(The  EnKllshman  who  has  devoted  almost  a  lifetime 
to  the  advocacy  of  cheap  postage  rates.) 

Cheaper  ^^^^^  pciiny  postagc  has  at  last 
OcMn  Postage  bccome  an  established   fact.     It 

This  Year.  ^^  announced  in  London  and 
Washington  simultaneously  on  June  3  by 
Postmaster-General  Buxton  and  Postmaster- 
General  Meyer  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  establishing  a  two-cent  per  ounce 
postal  rate  on  letters  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, to  take  effect  on  October  i  next.  In 
October  of  last  year,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  adopted  the  in- 
ternational postal  rate  of  5  cents  for  the  first 
ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  additional  ounce, 
declaring  that  any  two  states  might  there- 
after form  a  restricted  union  adopting  a  still 
lower  rate.  The  two-cent  rate  soon  to  be 
effective  between  England  and  this  country 
has  existed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  for  a  less  period  between  our  own  coun- 
try and  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  besides,  of  course,  our  insular  de- 
pendencies. 

r.^     ;  «  -^  While  It  is  expected  that  for  a 

txtenelon  of  ,    "^  .  ... 

the  Parcels  year  or  two  the  change  will  cause 
'*°'''  a  loss  in  the  revenues  of  the  two 
postoffices,  both  postmasters-general  believe 
that  the  increase  of  correspondence  caused  by 
the  reduction  will  ultimately  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  loss.  Mr.  Meyer  also  believes 
that  the  lower  posta^  will  lead  to  freer  com- 


mercial intercourse.  He  is  known  to  be  in  favor 
of  still  further  extension  of  the  usefulness  of 
our  Postoffice  Department  by  the  introduction 
of  the  parcels  post  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  a  postal  savings-bank.  A  parcels-post 
convention  was  actually  signed  on  the  15  th 
of  last  month  between  the  United  States 
and  Italy,  to  become  effective  August  i,  and 
one  with  France,  to  become  effective  two 
weeks  later.  During  the  past  three-quarters 
of  a  century  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  world's  postal  service.  The  names 
of  Rowland  Hill  and  John  Henniker  Heaton, 
M.P.,  of  England,  and  those  of  Edward 
Everett  and  Elihu  Burritt,  of  this  country, — 
not  by  any  means  forgetting  our  present  Post- 
master-General,— ^will  be  remembered  with 
lasting  gratitude  for  what  has  been  done  in 
this  direction.  Mr.  Heaton,  known  as  **  the 
father  of  imperial  penny  postage,"  has  now 
turned  his  energies  to  a  reduction  of  tele- 
graph rates  between  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent and  of  cable  rates  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  A  two-ccnt-a-word 
tariff  between  the  two  continents,  he  con- 
tends, would  very  soon  be  a  paying  arrange- 
ment for  the  cable  companies. 

ThePreai'      ^   ^^^    ^°^^^    '"   ^^^^   PagCS   last 

ttentiai  Election  month,  a  fair  and  quiet  election  in 
In  Panama,  p^^^ma  is  assured  by  the  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Panama  Govern- 
ment that  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  investigate,  and  possibly  intervene, 
if  there  should  prove  to  be  any  real  ground 
for  charges  of  fraud,  intimidation,  or  ir- 
regularity when  the  election  for  President 
of  the  Isthmian  Republic  takes  place  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  present  month.  The 
correspondence  between  the  United  States 
War  Department  and  the  Government  of 
Panama  since  the  beginning  of  May,  rela- 
tive to  the  holding  of  the  coming  election,  was 
made  public  early  in  June.  In  a  letter  dated 
May  12  and  delivered  to  President  Amador 
in  person.  Secretary  Taft  said : 

Every  fraudulent  election  involves  force  and 
violence  in  the  election  itself,  which  necessarily 
endangers  the  peace  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  is 
exceedingly  likely  to  arouse  in  the  party  de- 
feated by  fraud  and  violence  a  disposition  to 
resist  the  fraudulently  elected  officials  and  to  in- 
stitute a  rebellion.  The  United  States  cannot 
look  upon  any  election  which  is  not  conducted 
on  fair  lines,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  violence, 
with  anything  but  the  utmost  concern,  and  it 
has  a  direct  interest  in  case  of  threatened  fratid 
in  an  election  to  interfere  to  prevent  it,  and  in 
case  the  fraud  is  carried  out  to  intervene  to 
prevent    the    succession    of    those    officials    in 
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whose   election   there   has   not   been   the    free 
choice  of  the  people. 

The  Secretary  of  War's  letter  concluded 
with  a  quotation  from  a  dispatch  from  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  in  these  words: 

You  are  authorized  to  say  to  President  Ama- 
dor that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  consider  that  any  attempt  at  the  election  of 
a  successor  by  fraudulent  methods  or  methods 
which  deny  to  a  lar^e  part  of  the  people  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  constitutes  a  disturbance  of  pub- 
lic order,  which  imder  Panama's  constitution  re- 
quires intervention,  and  that  this  Government 
will  not  permit  Panama  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  any  one  so  elected. 

PrnMimtfof  ^^^^  ^^^  merits  of  the  dispute 
Am€rhM  between  the  Arias  and  Obaldia 
factions  It  is  unnecessary  to  go, 
further  than  to  state  that  President  Amador's 
administration  has  been  so  unpopular  with 
the  voters  that,  in  the  event  of  its  vindication 
by  doubtful  methods  at  the  polls  in  securing 
the  election  of  Seizor  Arias,  Amador's  Secre- 
tary of  State  (whom  he  is  backing  for  the 
succession),  it  seems  likely  that  there  would 
be  a  popular  outbreak  of  revolutionary  pro- 
portions. The  return  to  the  United  States 
on  June  i  of  Mr.  Squiers,  American  Min- 
ister at  Panama,  for  conference  with  Sec- 
retary Taft  at  Washington,  indicated  that 
the  situation  was  serious.  Of  course  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  safety 
of  the  canal  workers  are  the  only  objects  of 
concern  with  the  United  States,  and  these 
fully  justify  the  readiness  of  our  War  Depart- 
mer.t  to  land  an  adequate  force  of  marines  up- 
on the  isthmus  at  short  notice  in  case  of  need. 

Hmmfvi  While  Venezuela  still  drifts  to- 
CmtnJtuid  ward  anarchy  under  the  erratic, 
•'^^-"•"half-civilized  rule  of  President 
Castro,  and  her  northern  coasts  are  ravaged 
by  the  bubonic  plague,  reports  of  the  quiet 
progress  of  peace  and  commerce  from  other 
South  American  countries  emphasize  the  dis- 
tinction which  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
almost  a  permanent  one  between  that  tur- 
bulent Caribbean  republic  and  the  rest  of  the 
South  American  continent.  Bolivia  and  Peru 
have  just  elected  progressive  statesmen  as 
presidents.  Dr.  Guachalla,  former  Bolivian 
Minister  in  Washington,  member  of  the 
Mexican  Pan-American  and  Hague  confer- 
ences, and  a  man  of  large  commercial  inter- 
ests in  the  republic^  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Bolivia.  In  Peru,  Senor  Augusto  B. 
Leguia,  a  highly  successful  man  of  affairs  in 
mercantile  life  in  his  own  country  and  in 
the  United  States,  formerly  representing  a 


number  of  large  foreign  commercial  inter- 
ests, and  at  one  time  Minister  of  Finance, 
has  been  chosen  President  of  Peru.  The 
long-delayed  Quito  railroad  also,  connecting 
the  capital  of  Ecuador  with  Guayaquil,  its 
seaport,  was  completed  last  month.  From 
Chile  our  Government  has  received  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Santiago  in 
that  country  in  December  next.  President 
Roosevelt  has  appointed  nine  prominent 
American  scientists  and  educators  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  Government  upon 
this  occasion.  Meanwhile,  despite  predic- 
tions of  revolt  and  disorder  in  Cuba  at  the 
provincial  and  municipal  elections  to  be 
held  on  September  i,  and  at  the  presidential 
election  on  December  i,  the  island  continues 
quiet  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  increasing 
social  and  business  security.  The  progress 
and  stability  of  the  Central  Americans  will 
undoubtedly  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  Central  American  court 
of  justice  provided  for  in  the  recent  treaty  be- 
tween the  five  republics  and  inaugurated  on 
May  30  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica.  The 
United  States  is  represented  on  this  court 
by  Judge  William  I.  Buchanan. 

'th^EiiSfon!  °^  ^  Presidential  campaign  in  the 
*"**  United  States  there  is  any  real 
deep  American  interest  in  our  Canadian 
neighbor,  whose  political  and  economic  af- 
fairs usually  progress  without  any  spectac- 
ular appeal  to  the  American  people.  The 
celebration  this  month,  however,  of  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing by  Champlain  of  Quebec,  "  the  cradle 
of  Canada,"  possesses  a  deep  interest  for  the 
American  people  and  a  significance  perhaps 
even  beyond  the  conscious  interest.  On  an- 
other page  we  print  an  article  giving  details 
of  the  celebration  and  pointing  out  the  in- 
ternational significance  of  the  occasion.  It  is 
especially  noteworthy  that  this  fraternizing 
of  the  English  and  French  speaking  peoples 
in  the  New  World  should  have  occurred 
when  the  chief  magistrates  of  both  Eng- 
land and  France  have  been  emphasizing 
the  cordiality  of  the  relations  now  ex- 
isting between  the  two  mother  countries. 
The  ceremonies  in  Quebec  beginning  July 
20,  over  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  pre- 
side, are,  says  the  London  Times,  **  in  no 
sense  intended  to  exalt  the  triumph  of  one 
great  nation  over  another."  The  occasion 
commemorates  rather  the  triumph  of  these 
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Kisr;   EDWAkU   WELCOMING   PRESIDENT    FALLI^RES 
TO  ENGLAND. 
i\%  *f*^  by  the  artist  of  ItUirk  and  White,  London.) 

two  great  nations  in  harmoniously  combining 
to  create  a  new  national  type.  On  June  8 
occurred  the  elections  to  the  provincial  leg- 
islatures of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  resulting  in 
a  radical  change  of  political  complexion. 
'Ilie  Liberals  triumphed  in  Quebec,  but  were 
beaten  in  Ontario.  Hon.  Lomer  Gouin, 
Premier  of  Quebec,  was  beaten  at  the  polls, 
as  was  also  Hon.  L.  A.  Taschereau,  one  of 
the  provincial  ministry.  Although  these 
gentlemen  were  afterward  elected  from 
"safe"  constituencies  (Canada  following 
the  British  method  in  this  respect),  the  gov- 
ernment majority  in  Quebec  has  been  cut 
down  materially.  In  Ontario  Hon.  Nelson 
Monteith,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  was  de- 
feated in  his  own  district,  the  government 
majority  (Conservative),  in  the  province, 
however,  remaining  a  substantial  one. 

,  ,-/»     w  ..  The   splendid    natural    resources 

la  tt  Canada's      ,.     ,      Vk        .    .  ,     i 

Oppor-  ot  the  Dommion  and  the  nation- 
tunity.  ^j  opportunities  of  the  Canadian 
people  have  been  discussed  and  commented 
upon  in  many  articles  in  these  pages.  It  may 
be  said  that  Americans  have  watched  Cana- 
dian progress  heretofore  with  a  friendly  when 
not  indifferent  eye.  Now  that  the  grain- 
carr>'ing  trade  of  New  York  is  actually  suf- 
fering from  the  competition  of  Montreal, 
with  the  result  that  one  great  Atlantic 
•steamship  line   (the  White  Star)   has  with- 


drawn five  of  its  freighters  from  service  at 
this  port,  and  other  lines  have  taken  similar 
action,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an  era 
of  actual  trade  rivalry  has  not  set  in.  Per- 
haps the  natural  advantages  of  nearness  to 
[Z rain-fields  and  their  market  are  actually 
with  the  Canadian  port.  Possibly  the  truth 
of  the  Canadian  boast  of  the  past  decade  that 
if  the  nineteenth  century  belonged  to  the 
United  States  the  twentieth  is  to  be  Canada's 
ts  about  to  be  demonstrated  to  the  world. 

President  ^^^  Spectacle  of  a  French  Pres- 
Faiiiires  In  idcnt  being  enthusiastically  wel- 
'*^^'*  '  comed  on  English  soil  by  the  Eng- 
lish court  and  people,  and  the  reception  ac- 
corded in  Russian  waters  to  the  English  King 
Jind  Queen  by  the  Russian  monarchs,  who  arc 
hound  by  an  alliance  to  the  French  Repub- 
lic,— this  is  a  combination  of  circumstances 
calculated  to  make  the  shade  of  the  first 
Napoleon  act  in  some  such  way  as  the  car- 
toonist has  fancied  in  the  accompanying 
picture.  President  Fallicres*  visit  to  Eng- 
land during  the  last  week  in  May  was  made 
ostensibly  to  express  the  official  and  popular 
French  participation  in  the  opening  oiF  the 
Franco-British  Exposition  in  London.  It 
was  actually  the  dramatic  climax  to  the 
series  of  courtesies  and  expressions  of  cordial- 
ity between  the  two  nations  since  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  Anglo-French  understand- 
ing,— the  entente  cordiale,  as  the  French  call 
it, — ^which,  the  press  of  both  nations  is  insist- 
ing, now  amounts  to  an  unwritten  alliance. 
This  complete  understanding  between  the 
two  great  western  European  nations,  which 
for  centuries  were  at  the  bitterest  of  enmity, 
has  already  exerted  and  is  bound  in  the  fu- 
ture to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  general 
European  politics  in  the  direction  of  peace. 
Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn,  who  is  an  authority  on 
French  politics,  tells  on  another  page  this 
month  just  how  significant  this  understand- 
ing k  for  Europe  and  points  out  why  Clem- 
ent-Armand  FalHeres  is  an  ideal  President 
of  the  French  Republic  in  this  year  1908. 

ir///r/^r«fi*  The  chief  magistrate  of  the 
amAmaio^reneH]!rtncn  Republic  was  enthusi- 
AUamce?  ^stically  applauded  wherever  he 
went  by  the  British  populace,  and  every- 
where made  a  deep  impression  by  his  genuine 
manly  qualities  and  that  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, democratic  spirit  which  appeals  so 
strongly  to  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples. 
No  formal  alliance  appears  on  the  program. 
But  a  long  and  significant  conference,  dur- 
ing which  all  questions  affecting  the  policy 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  were  discussed, 
between  M.  Pichon,  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  and  M.  Paul  Cambon,  the  French 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Minister, 
and  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  British  permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, showed  a  complete  agreement  between 
the  diplomats  of  the  two  nations.  Meanwhile 
the  undoubted  and  complete  success,  even  in 
its  first  days,  of  the  Franco-British  fair  in 
I^ndon,  has  emphasized  the  depth  and  gen- 
uineness of  Anglo-French  friendship. 

y^-  The  French  Republic  made  com- 

FniKe,  Zola,     ^    ,  .        r  t^     -i     ry   i 

DreiifuB,  plcte  its  restitution  to  Lmile  Zola 
Hor^cco,  ^^^  ^1^^  injustice  and  wrongs  he 
suffered  because  of  his  celebrated  defense  of 
Dreyfus  by  formally  transferring,  on  June  4, 
the  remains  of  the  courageous  novelist  from 
the  quiet  cemetery  at  Montmartre  to  the 
Pantheon.  This  vindication  of  French  honor 
and  righteousness,  which  Zola  had  been  one 
of  the  very  few  to  honestly  defend  at  the 
time  of  the  Dreyfus  infamy,  was  marred  by 
a  dastardly  attack  upon  Dreyfus,  who  was 
present  at  the  ceremonies.  A  journalist 
named  Gregori,  who  has  written  a  great  deal 
defending  the  French  army,  drew  a  revolver 
and  fired  two  shots  at  Dreyfus,  slightly  in- 


juring him  in  the  arm.  Amid  great  excite- 
ment and  fear  lest  President  Fallieres  him- 
self had  been  attacked  the  assailant  was  taken 
into  custody  and  Major  Dreyfus  led  off  to  a 
hospital.  His  wounds,  however,  were  not 
serious.  Gregori  is  presumed  to  be  a  tool  of 
the  Nationalist,  Clerical,  and  Anti-Semite 
bloc  which  has  united  with  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  republic  to  revive  if  possible  the 
famous  case  against  Dreyfus.  This  case  is 
recalled  by  another  dramatic  degradation  of 
a  French  officer,  this  time  proof  of  treason 
being  apparently  established.  A  naval  officer 
by  the  name  of  Ullmo,  having  been  found  in 
possession  of  a  number  of  valuable  official 
documents  which  it  is  claimed  he  was  about 
to  sell  to  a  foreign  power,  was  publicly  de- 
graded at  Toulon  on  June  12.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  while  this  ceremony  of  degrada- 
tion was  being  performed  in  Toulon,  from 
the  same  port  several  thousand  troops  were 
dispatched  to  reinforce  the  French  command- 
ing general  in  Morocco.  The  republic's  task 
in  North  Africa  has  not  become  easier  by  the 
victorious  advance  of  Mulai  Hafid.  The 
usurping  Sultan  on  June  7  took  possession  of 
Fez,  one  of  the  Moroccan  capitals.  He  now 
almost  evenly  divides  territory  and  authority 
with  his  brother,  Abd-el-Aziz,  and  France's 
problem  seems  to  be  to  choose  between  the 
two  or  play  one  against  the  other.  The  issue, 
late  in  May,  of  a  White  Book  in  Berlin, 
setting  forth  the  German  attitude  on  the 
Moroccan  question,  indicates  that  France's 
military  operations  in  that  country  are  hence- 
forward to  be  regarded  from  Berlin  with  less 
distrust  than  formerly. 

King  Edward  Hardly  had  the  French  President 

viaita       sailed  away  from  England  in  the 

the  Czar,     ^^^^^Wq'^  fj^e  warship,  the  Leon 

Gambetta,  when  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  together  with  Secretary  Hard- 
inge and  the  British  Ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson.  boarded 
the  royal  yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert, 
and  sailed  for  Russian  waters,  reaching 
Reval  on  June  9.  There  they  were  met  by 
the  Czar  Nicholas  and  the  Czarina  on  the 
imperial  yacht,  the  Polar  Star,  A  dramatic 
and  impressive  exchange  of  imperial  courte- 
sies and  expressions  of  regard  were  followed 
by  a  state  banquet  and  a  prolonged  confer- 
ence between  the  two  monarchs  and  their 
attendant  diplomats,  at  which  the  Russian 
Premier  Stolypin  was  present.  While  the 
subjects  discussed  at  this  conference  have  not 
been  made  public,  the  result,  we  are  informed 
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by  the  European  press  generally,  Is  a  com- 
plete and  intimate  Anglo-Russian  under- 
standing,— not  SO  intimate  as  the  entente 
between  England  and  France,  but  sufficient- 
ly definite  and  cordial  to  relieve  Great  Brit- 
ain from  any  fears  over  Russian  designs  on 
the  Near  Ea^  and  to  give  great  hope  to  the 
Russian  Liberals  that  Nicholas  II.  is  opening 
his  heart  and  mind  more  and  more  to  the 
progressive   institutions  of  western   Europe. 

The  Duma  When  Czar  Nicholas  parted 
Holding  Its  from  his  royal  guests  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  remarked  sadly  to 
King  Edward :  "  You  return  now  to  your 
happy  English  home;  I  go  back  to  my  state 
prison."  Very  strange  and  unenviable  is  the 
position  of  this  monarch,  claiming  absolute 
power  and  possessing  less  freedom  than  the 
head  of  any  other  civilized  nation  in  the 
world.  Even  while  avowedly  granting  his 
people  a  share  in  government  the  Czar  re- 
fuses to  abate  one  jot  of  his  autocracy.  While 
Nicholas  and  his  immediate  court  continue 
to  claim  unlimited  autocracy,  however,  it  be- 
comes evident  as  the  months  pass  that  the 
Duma,  even  discredited  as  it  has  been  and 


continues  to  be  in  many  classes  of  Russian 
society,  is  gradually  assuming  the  character 
and  proportions  of  a  truly  representative  as- 
sembly. Very  naturally,  it  regards  its  own 
functions  too  highly  to  become  entirely  sub- 
servient to  the  court  party.  Moreover,  the 
parliament  has  already  firmly  intrenched 
Itself  in  the  position  of  holding  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  court  and  the  adminis- 
tration, each  of  which  now  appeals  to  it  for 
aid  in  contested  questions. 

Passing  Early  last  month  the  Duma,  by 
Upon  Russian  the  large  majority  of  194  to  78, 
rejected  the  item  in  the  Premier's 
naval  budget  appropriating  funds  to  build 
four  new  battleships.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Czar  Nicholas  himself,  his  Pre- 
mier, and  the  entire  court  party  were  in 
favor  of  this  measure  the  courage  of  the 
Duma  members  in  rejecting  it  can  be  real- 
ized. So  far,  however,  has  constitutionalism 
actually  progressed  \n  Russia  that  the  Pre- 
mier acknowledged  the  Duma's  vote  as  final. 
Later,  Parliament  emphasized  its  power  and 
prerogatives  in  financial  matters  by  passing 
(on  June  17)  a  "  vote  of  disapprobation  "  on 
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the  issue  last  January  by  Finance  Minister 
Kokovtscv,  without  legislative  sanction,  of  an 
internal  loan  of  $83,000,000.  A  long  and 
somewhat  bitter  debate  over  the  projected 
Amur  Railroad  took  place  in  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  last  month,  Count  Witte  contend- 
ing that  Russia's  finances  would  not  stand  the 
strain  of  such  a  project  and  Finance  Minister 
Kokovtsev  defending  the  bill.  It  is  note- 
ivorthy  as  indicative  of  the  really  remarkable 
spirit  of  organized  opposition  to  intemper- 
ance that  the  special  Duma  commission, 
which  has  had  under  consideration  for  sev- 
eral months  the  drink  question  in  Russia, 
reported,  early  last  month,  in  favor  of  re- 
placing the  imperial  eagle  on  the  labels  of 
the  vodka  bottles  [in  Russia,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  state  absolutely  controls  and 
conducts  the  liquor  business]  by  the  skull 
and  cross-bones  and  also  appropriate  warn- 
ings against  over-indulgence. 


QmrmoM 


For  the  first  time  in  the  consti- 
fopictT^  tutional  history  of  Prussia  the 
Mtrt  .  Socialist  party  has  won  seats  in 
the  Diet.  Six  Socialist  members,  five  of 
them  from  the  Berlin  district,  were  elected 
during  the  ballotings  held  last  month.  Gains 
were  also  made  by  Poles  and  the  extreme 
Conservatives.  The  election  of  the  Social- 
ists and  Poles  is  particularly  significant  in 
the  face  of  the  many  obstacles  which  Prus- 
sia's extremely  complicated  electoral  system 
puts  before  real  universal  suflErage.  Other 
topics  of  news  from  Germany  during  the 
past  month  of  particular  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans were  the  cordial  reception  by  the  Kaiser 
of  Ambassador  David  Jayne  Hill,  who  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Tower  at  Berlin,  the  last  official 
dispatch  of  the  retiring  Ambassador  contain- 
ing the  announcement  that  Germany  is 
willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  official  dec- 
laration of  the  German  Government  of 
its  attitude  in  the  vexed  question  of  Mace- 
donian reform.  This  attitude,  as  set  forth 
in  the  words  of  Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg, 
German  Ambassador  at  Washington,  is  pre- 
sented and  discussed  on  another  page. 


fmo  Famous 


This   summer   two    famous   old 
OMtten      men   of  Europe   have  birthdays 
im  Europe.     ^|^;^|^  ^ju  ^  widely  celebrated, 

one  by,  an  entire  continent,  the  other,  it 
might  be  said,  by  the  entire  world.  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi  will  be  eighty  years  old  on  Sep- 


tember 10  (August  28,  Russian  calendar), 
and  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria- 
Hungary  will  attain  on  August  18  his  sev- 
enty-eighth year.  A  Russian  committee  is 
arranging  for  an  appropriate  celebration  of 
Tolstoi  admirers  all  over  the  world.  Just 
sixty  years  ago,  after  the  abdication  of  his 
uncle,  Ferdinand  I.,  Francis  Joseph  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  Austria.  Hungary  was 
not  then  a  part  of  his  domain.  Indeed,  it 
was  in  revolt  against  the  Hapsburg  rule  and 
only  kept  down  by  Russian  troops.  It  was 
not  until  June,  1867,  that  Francis  Joseph, 
having  taken  the  oath  on  the  Hungarian  con- 
stitution, was  crowned  King  of  Hungary. 
This  Review  has  upon  several  occasions, — 
notably  three  years  ago,  when  the  agitation 
for  the  renewal  of  the  "  Ausgleich "  (the 
agreement  regulating  Austro-Hungarian 
relations)  was  being  so  animatedly  dis- 
cussed, and  last  November,  when  the  aged 
Emperor  was  so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of, — printed  sketches  of  this  interesting  mon- 
arch, surveying  his  reign  and  retelling  the 
tragic  story  of  his  life. 

Francis  ^^^  Celebration  of  the  sixtieth 
Joseph's  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the 
Austnan  throne  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  by  the  German 
Emperor  and  eleven  reigning  German  kings 
and  princes.  After  this  visit,  which  took 
place  in  May,  the  ceremonies  of  celebration 
began  and  continued  for  several  weeks,  con- 
cluding on  June  12  with  a  monster  parade 
and  an  elaborate  pageant  in  Vienna,  partici- 
pated in  by  more  than  100,000  persons,  20,- 
000  of  them  in  the  national  costumes  of  the 
diverse  races  in  the  empire.  The  family  life 
of  the  aged  Austrian  Emperor  has  been  dark- 
ened by  more  than  •ne  dreadful  tragedy,  and 
in  the  heterogeneous  racial  composition  of 
his  polyglot  empire  there  is  more  than  one 
nationality  which  looks  upon  him  as  oppres- 
sor. Despite  this,  however,  and  the  fact  that 
his  family  name  has  become  a  synonym  for 
reaction,  he  has  really  granted  more  liberal 
reforms  than  his  brother  sovereign  of  Ger- 
man speech.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  The  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath  is  now  chosen  on  a  basis 
of  almost  universal  suffrage,  and  the  Hun- 
garian Table  of  Deputies  also  will  soon  be 
chosen  by  this  same  modern  method.  On  the 
whole,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  as  well 
as  its  aged  ruler,  is  entitled  to  congratulation 
upon  the  long  life  of  Francis  Joseph  I. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

May  21. — The  Senate  adopts  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep.,  R.  I.)  creating  a  monetary 
commission   and  passes  the  General  Deficiency 

and   Military  Academy  Appropriation   bills 

The  House  passes  bills  providing  for  a  national 
forest  commission  and  a  bureau  of  mines  and 
mining  in  the  Interior  Department. 

May  22. — The  House  passes  a  bill  for  the 
publicity  of  campaign  contributions,  with  an 
amendment  providing  for  a  reduction  of  the 
representation  in  Congress  of  States  having 
disfranchisement  laws. 

May  25. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference 
report  on  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill. 

May  26. — The  Senate  passes  a  minor  naviga- 
tion bill The   House  agrees  to  the  Military 

Academy  Appropriation  bill. 

May  27. — The  House,  by  a  vote  of  166  to 
140,  adopts  the  report  of  the  conferrees  on  the 
Currency  bill. 

May  28. — The  Senate  debates  the  Aldrich  and 
Vreeland  Currency  bill. 

May  29. — In  the  Senate,  a  filibuster  conducted 
by  Mr.  La  Follette  (Rep.,  Wis.)  prevents  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the  Currency 
bill. 

May  30. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference 


report  on  the  Currency  bill  by  a  vote  of  43  to 

22 The  House  adopts  conference  reports  on 

the  Public  Buildings  bill  and  other  measures. 
....The  first  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress 
conies  to  an  end. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

May  21. — Governor  Hughes  signs  a  bill  mak- 
ing it  a  felony  to  conduct  a  bucket-shop  in  the 

State  of    New   York The   Supreme  Judicial 

Court  of  Massachusetts  sends  an  opinion  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  tax  on  trans- 
fers of  stocks  is  unconstitutional. 

May  22. — A  bill  in  equity  to  restrain  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany from  exercising  any  control  over  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  is  filed  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  Boston. 

May  23. — The  Illinois  Legislature  adjourns, 
having  been  in  session  since  January,  1907.... 
Governor  Hughes  vetoes  the  rapid  transit  law 
amendments  for  New  York  City  and  the  Coney 
Lsland  Five-Cent-Fare  bill. 

May  26. — North  Carolina  is  carried  for  pro- 
hibition by  a  majority  of  over  40,000 Secre- 
tary Taft  and  William  J.  Bryan  both  declare 
for  the  enactment  of  a  campaign-contribution 
publicity  A)i\\\. 

May     27. — Texas     Democrats     instruct     for 

Bryan   and   endorse   Bailey New    Hampshire 

Democrats  refuse  to  instruct  for  Bryan,  but 
elect  Bryan  delegates  by  a  ^mall  majority. 

May  28. — West  Virginia  and  Arizona  Demo- 
crats instruct  for  Bryan. 

May  31. — The  Currency  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  Vice-President  Fairbar.ks  and 
Speaker  Cannon  is  organized  at  Washington 
with  Senator  .Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island,  as 
chairman  and  Representative  Vreeland,  of  New 
York,  as  vice-chairman. 

June  I. — In  the  Oregon  elections  Governor 
Chamberlain  (Dcm.)  defeats  Cake  (Rep.)  for 
United  States  Senator  by  a  small  plurality; 
Representatives  Hawley  (Rep.)  and  Ellis 
(Rep.)  ar<?  re-elected;  the  Legislature  is  almost 
unanimously  Republican ;  prohibition  makes  ex- 
tensive gains  in  many  of  the  counties";  the 
propositions  for  woman  suffrage  and  the  single 
tax  are  defeated. 

June  2. — In  the  Iowa  Republican  primaries 
William  B.  Allison  is  nominated  for  re-election 
to  the  United  States  Senate;  B.  F.  Carroll  is 
nominated  for  Governor Arkansas  and  Ne- 
vada instruct  for  Bryan. 

June  3. — Maryland  Democrats  choose  dele- 
gates to  Denver  uninstructed. 

June  4. — In  the  Georgia  Democratic  primaries 
Gov.  Hoke  Smith  is  defeated  for  renomination 
by  Joseph  M.  Brown. 

June  7. — Representative  citizens  of  New  York 
State  send  a  memorial  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  asking  that  a  plank  upholding 
the  judiciary  be  placed  in  the  platform. 

June  8. — President  Roosevelt  appoints  a  na- 
tional  commission    of    fifty-seven   members    on 
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the  conservation  of  national  resources Gov- 
ernor Hughes  sends  to  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture a  message  recommending  the  enactment  of 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  race-track  gambling. 

June     9. — Oregon     Democrats     instruct     for 

Bryan In  the  Republican  primaries  of  South 

Dakota  Gov.  Coe  I.  Crawford  defeats  United 
States  Senator  A.  B.  Kittredge  for  renomina- 
tion. 

June  10. — The  New  York  Assembly  passes 
the  Anti-Race-Track  Gambling  bills. 

June  II. — The  New  York  State  Senate,  with 
the  aid  of  the  votes  of  Senators  Foelker  and 
Wallace,  passes  the  Anti- Race-Track  Gambling 
bills,  which  are  almost  immediately  signed  by 
Governor  Hughes. ..  .The  Massachusetts  House 
defeats  the  Railroad  Regulation  bill  designed 
to  prevent  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad   from  controlling  the   Boston  & 

Maine Virginia    and    Kentucky    Democrats 

instruct  for  Bryan. 

June      12. — Utah     Democrats     instruct     for 

Bryan The  Republican  National  Committee 

completes  the  hearing  of  contests  at  Chicago; 
216  Taft  delegates  are  seated  and  three  Foraker 
delegates. 

June  13. — Governor  Willson,  of  Kentucky, 
announces  the  pardon  of  Caleb  Powers  and 
James  Howard,  alleged  to  be  involved  in  the 
assassination  of  William  Goebel  in  1900. 

June  15. — The  Louisiana  House  of  Represen- 
tatives votes  to  postpone  indefinitely  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  providing  for  a  referendum  on 
State-wide  prohibition;  it  then  passes  a  bill 
doubling  the  amount  of  liquor  license  and  for- 
bidding brewers  or  wholesale  liquor-dealers  to 
have  any  interest  in  any  bar. 

June  16.— The  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion meets  in  Chicago  and  Senator  Burrows,  as 

temporary  chairman,  delivers  his  speech The 

federal  suits  against  the  "  hard-coal "  railroads 
to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  the  com- 
modity clause  of  the  Hepburn  act  begin  in  Phil- 
adelphia  Colorado    Democrats    instruct    for 

Bryan. 

June  17. — In  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  during  Senator  Lodge's 
speech  as  permanent  chairman,  a  demonstration 
in  honor  of  President  Roosevelt  lasts  forty-six 
minutes. 

June  18. — The  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  nominates  Secretary  Taft  for 
President   on    the   first   ballot,   giving  him  702 

votes:  the  nomination  is  made  unanimous 

Congressman  John  Sharp  Williams  of  Missis- 
sippi announces  his  resignation  as  minority 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

June  19. — Congressman  James  S.  Sherman,  of 
New  York,  is  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency on  the  first  ballot  by  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Chicago,  receiving  816 
votes;  after  making  the  nomination  unanimous 
the  convention  adjourns Secretary  Taft  ten- 
ders his  resignation  to  the  President,  who  ap- 
points Gen.  Luke  E.  Wright,  of  Tennessee,  to 
succeed  him  as  head  of  the  War  Department. 
POLITICS  AND  OOVBRNMENT—POREIGN. 

May  21. — The  Frerch  estimates  are  laid  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Deputies As  a  result 


THE    BRITISH    AMBASSADOR,    MR.    BRYCE,    AND    HIS 
.    WIFE. 

(From  a  snapshot  taken  at  the  Chicago  convention.) 
From  the  Chicago  American. 

of  remarks  made  by  Premier  Stolypin  in  the 
Russian  Duma,  five  members  of  the  Finnish 
cabinet  resign. 

May  22. — The  president  and  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Russian  Duma  are  thrown  into 

prison  in  St.  Petersburg M.  Caillaux  speaks 

m  the  French  Parliament  in  support  of  the  In- 
come-Tax bill. 

May    23. — The    Austro-Hungarian    ministers 

resign  office Mr.  Lloyd-George  addresses  a 

large  meeting  in  Edinburgh  in  support  of  the 

Licensing  bill The  German  imperial  supreme 

court  at  Leipsic  sets  aside  the  verdict  convict- 
ing the  Berlin  editor  Harden  of  libeling  Count 
von  Moltke  and  orders  a  retrial. 

May  24. — The  Belgian  parliamentary  elections 
result  in  a  gain  to  the  Socialists Four  revo- 
lutionists are  sentenced  to  death  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

May  25. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
adopts  the  section  of  the  Income-Tax  bill  which 
places  a  duty  on  dividends  from  French  and 
foreign  government  bonds. 
'  May  26. — A  Scotch  home-rule  bill  is  intro- 
duced in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Pirie,  member  from  North  Aberdeen. 

May  27. — Augusto  B.  Leguia  is  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Peru;  Eugenio  L. 
Unanue  and  Dr.  Belisario  Sosa  are  elected 
Vice-Presidents. 

June  2. — The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance 
proposes  an  immediate  issue  of  a  loan  of  $100,- 
000,000  at  5  per  cent. 

June  3. — Five  Socialists  are  elected  to  the 
Prussian  Diet. 

June  6.— The  trial  of  fifteen  Social  Revolu- 
tionists, including  two  women,  begins  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

June  8. — Liberals  make  gains  in  the  parlia- 
mentary elections  held  in  Quebec,  but  lose  in 
Ontario. 

June  9. — The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputie.-? 
adopts  the  bill  for  a  Spanish  internal  loan  of 
$32,000,000. 

June   13.— The  French   Senate  and  Chamber 
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of  Deputies  adopt  the  bill  establishing  the  right 

of   voters   to   a   secret   ballot 10,000   British 

women  march  for  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage 
from  Victoria  Embankment  to  Albert  Hall,  Lon- 
don   The  French  Parliaitient  postpones  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  to  abolish  the  death  penalty. 

June  16. — The  British .  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  second  reading  of  the  Old-Age  Pen- 
sion bill All  property  controlled  by  the  Ko- 
rean imperial  household  is  transferred  to  the 
state. 

June  17. — The  Russian  Duma  rebukes  the 
Finance  Minister  for  having  induced  the  Czar 
to  issue  a  ukase  authorizing  a  loan  without  the 
Duma's  consent. 

June  20. — Unionists  win  the  election  for  a 
division  of  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England, 
by  113  votes. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

May  21. — Two  conventions  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  concerning  copyright 

and  inventions  are   signed  at   Washington 

Guatemala  releases  Bustillos,  the  special  com- 
missioner from  Honduras,  thus  averting  pos- 
sible international  complications. 

May  23. — Ambassadors  Buchanan  and  Creel 
arrive  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  are  warm- 
ly greeted. 

May  25. — President  Fallicres  of  France  ar- 
rives in  London  and  is  met  by  King  Edward 
(see  page  45). 

May  26. — The  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice  is  opened  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica. 

May  27. — It  is  announced  that  a  complete 
agreement  on  Morocco  has  been  reached  be- 
tween France  and  Germany. 

June  3. — Announcement  is  made  of  the  intro- 
duction of  penny  postage  between  America  and 
England,,  to  become  effective  on  October  1  of 
this  year. 

June  5. — The  Chinese  Government  plans  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  Boxer  indemnity 
returned  by  the  United  States  in  educating  Chi- 
nese youths  in  American  schools  and  colleges. 

June  6. — Servia  withdraws  its  representative 

from    Montenegro The   organ   of    President 

Castro  of  Venezuela  praises  President  Roose- 
velt for  increasing  the  bonds  uniting  American 
republics. 

June  8. — Nicaragua  makes  strong  representa- 
tions to  Guatemala  to  obtain  the  release  of  cit- 
izens held  prisoners  by  the  latter  country 

It  is  announced  that  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  regarding  an  arbi- 
tration treaty  has  practically  been  reached. 

June  9. — King  Edward  and  Czar  Nicholas 
meet  at  Reval. 

June  14. — Ambassador  David  J.  Hill  is  re- 
ceived in  official  audience  by  the  German  Em- 
peror. 

June  15. — A  parcels-post  convention  is  signed 
by   the   United   States   and   France,   to   become 

effective  on  August  15 A  British  court  sent 

from  Shanghai  begins  at  Seoul  the  trial  of  a 
British  citizen  accused  by  Japanese  of  stirring 

up  sedition Belgium's  reply  to  the  desires  of 

America  and  Great   Britain   regarding  reforms 
the   Congo   Independent    State   promises   to 


HON.  JOSEPH   M.  BROWN. 
(VIctorioua  In  the  primaries  for   Domocratlc  candi- 
date for  Ciovemor  of  (ieorj^ia.) 

meet  the  requests  made  by  the  two  latter  na- 
tions. 

June  i6.--Secretary  Taft's  letter  to  President 
Amador  announcing  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  see  that  fair  elections  are  held  in 
Panama  is  made  public  on  the  isthmus. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

May  21. — In  a  collision  of  passenger  trains 
at  Contich,   Belgium,  about  sixty  persons  were 

killed    and     100    injured More*  than    85.000 

school  children  assemble  at  Schoenbrun  Castle, 
near  Vienna,  in  celebration  of  the^ sixtieth  an- 
niversary of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne The  national  assembly  of 

the  Presbyterian  Church  meets  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo. 

May  22. — In  an  explosion  at  a  Paris  sugar 
factory  132  persons  are  injured. 

May  23. — The  building  given  by  King  Victor 
Emanuel  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture is  dedicated  at  Rome An  airship  be- 
ing tested  at  Oakland,  Cal,  falls  to  the  earth 
from  a  height  of  300  feet,  seriously  injuring 
sixteen  men. 

May  24. — Floods  cause  much  loss  of  life  and 

property  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas The  chapel 

at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  is  dedicated. 

May  25. — The  will  of  Archibald  Henry 
Blount,  leaving  $450,000  to  Yale  University,  is 
admitted  to  probate  in  London The  men  in- 
volved in  the  British  shipbuilding  strike  vote  to 
accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  employers. 

May  27- — In  lerial  navigation  M.  Delagrange 
breaks  all  former  records ;  at  Rome  he  covers  a 
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distance  of  nearly  ten  miles  in  15  minutes  and 
25   seconds. 

May  28. — The   Bank  of   England   reduces   its 

rate  of  discount   from  3  to  zY^  per  cent A 

typhoon  at  Hankow,  China,  and  a  coal-mine 
fire  at  Kwangse  cause  the  death  of  about  2000 
persons. 

May  29. — The  International  Polar  Congress 
meets  at  Brussels;  twelve  countries  are  repre- 
sented. 

May  30. — M.  Delagrange  makes  a  world's 
aeroplane  record  near  Rome,  flying  12,750  meters 
in  15  miniite?>  an-l  26  seconds...  .In  the  interna- 
tional ballodn  r.ice  from  London,  the  British 
acrtmaut  GrifBtli  Brewer,  in  the  ballfx)n  Lotus, 
is  ihe  winner...  The  body  of  George  Clinton, 
fir*t  Governor  \*\  the  State  of  New  York  and 
Vice*- Pre sf dent  <ii'  the  United  States,  is  buried 
at  Kini^stcm*  N.  V.,  with  impressive  ceremonies. 
....Secretary  1  aft  delivers  a  Memorial  Day 
address  at  flr-iEiTs  Tomb,  New  York  City. 

May  31. — The  eight  newly  chosen  bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  conse- 
crated at  Baltimore  (see  page  72).... The  city 
of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  continues  its  celebration  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
settlement. 
June  I. — The  fifth  International  Congress  of 

Cotton-Spinners  begins  its  sessions  in  Paris 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  General  Conference 
closes  its  sessions  at  Baltimore. 

June  2. — Charles  A.  Coey's  balloon,  the  Chi- 
cago, ascending  from  Quincy,  111.,  is  compelled 
to  land  at  Clear  Lake,  S.  D.,  after  covering  800 
miles  in  II  hours. 

June  3. — The  International  Cotton  Congress, 
at  Paris,  recommends  concerted  action  to  cur- 
tail production  and  the   introduction   of   a .  net 

weight    basis    of    purchase    in    Europe The 

body  of  M.  Zola  is  moved  from  Montmartre  to 
the  Pantheon The  one-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Jefferson  Davis  is  generally 
celebrated  throughout  the  South. 

June  4, — At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  at- 
tending the  canonization  of  Emile  Zola  in  the 
Pantheon,  at  Paris,  a  military  writer  named 
Gregori  fires  two  shots  at  Major  Alfred  Drey- 
fus, wounding  him  in  one  arm.... A  typhoon 
destroys  a  pearling  fleet  off  West  Australia,  270 
lives  and  forty  vessels  being  lost.... The  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Germany  reduces  its  rate  of  dis- 
count from  5  to  45^  per  cent. 

June  5. — Destructive  tornadoes  pass  over 
southern  Nebraska  and  parts  of  northern 
Kansas;  at  least  twenty-one  persons  are  killed 

and  five  fatally  injured An  explosion  on  the 

armored  cruiser  Tennessee  causes  the  death  of 

five  men An  eight-inch  snowfall  is  reported 

from  Butte,  Mont.       ^ 

June  6. — Sixteen  workmen  are  killed  by  an 
explosion  in  a  celuloid  factory  near  Vienna. .. . 
Floods  cause  great  damage  to  crops  in  Alberta. 
Henry  Reiber  and  John  Young,  who  con- 
fessed to  having  stolen  over  $1,000,000  from  the 
Farmers*  Deposit  National  Bank,  Pittsburg,  are 
sentenced  to  ten  years  each  in  the  penitentiary. 

June  9. — A  general  reduction  in  the  price  of 
steel  products  and  iron  ores  is  agreed  upon... . 
The  International  Miners*  Congress  passes  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  day,   re- 


stricting the  time  to  six  hours  under  unfavor- 
able working  conditions. 

June  10. — The  day  is  made  a  State  holiday  in 
Nevada  to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  the 
Mackay  School  of  Mines  and  the  Borglum 
statue  of  John  W.  Mackay,  both  presented  by 
Qarence  H.  Mackay  and  his  mother. ..  .A  mon- 
ument to  the  Russian  dead  at  Port  Arthur  is 
unveiled  on  Antzu-Shan. . .  .Gen.  Clement  A. 
Evans,  of  Georgia,  is  elected  commander  in 
chief  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee. 

June  If. — A  combination  in  the  British  steel 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  $375,000,000,  is  reported. 

June  12. — The  Cunarder  Lusitania  makes  the 
long  course  of  2890  miles  from  Queenstown  to 
New  York  in  4  days,  20  hours,  and  7  minutes, 
averaging  24.88  knots ;  she  also  makes  the  best 
day's  run,  641  miles. ..  .4000  Mexican  troops 
take  the  field  against  the  Yaqui  Indians,  peace 
negotiations  having  been  broken In  a  pag- 
eant held  in  Vienna  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of 
the  reign  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  20,000 
Austro-Hungarians  take  part. 

June  13. — Bubonic  plague  is  reported  in  an 
Indian  tribe  in  Panama  near  the  Colombian 
border. 

June  14. — William  K.  Vanderbilt's  colt  North- 
east wins  the  Grand   Prix  de   Paris,  the  chief 

racing  contest  on  the  French  turf A  gift  of 

over  $500,000  to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and 
University  by  Henry  Phipps  is  announced. ..  .A 
world's  temperance  congress  to  commemorate 
the  founding  of  the  first  temperance  society  at 


NEW    YORK    STATE    SENATOR    OTTO    FOEI.KER    BEING 
ESCORTED  TO  THE  CAPITOL  AT  ALBANY 

(Sonator    Foelker's    vote    instirpcl    the    triumph    of 
Governor   Hughes*   anti-race-track   gambllnit    bill.) 
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Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  lOO  years  ago,  is  opened  at 
that  place. 

June  15. — The  largest  international  woman's 
suffrage  congress  ever  held  is  opened  at  Am- 
sterdam; delegates  are  present  from  twenty- 
three  nations. 

June  16. — Fifty  fishing  boats  are  wrecked  off 
the  coast  of  Japan,  350  men  being  drowned. . . . 
The  Pan-Anglican  Congress  begins  its  sessions 
in  London. 

June  17. — President  L.  Clark  Seelye,  of  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  resigns. 

June  18. — The  last  spike  is  driven  in  the 
Ecuadorean  Railroad  connecting  Quito  with 
Guayaquil. 

June  20. — The  Admiralty  Court  of  London 
decides  that  the  British  cruiser  Gladiator  is  to 
blame  for  the  collision  (on  Aprl  25)  with  the 
American  liner  St.  Paul. 

OBITUARY. 

May  21. — Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Jones,  Archbishop 
of  Cape  Town,  68. 

May  22. — Gov.  John  Sparks,  of  Nevada,  65. 

May  23. — Frangois  Coppee,  dramatist  and 
poet,  dean  of  the  French  Academy,  66  (see  page 

1 10) Peter  F.  Dailey,  the  comedian,  45 

Francis  Bowes  Stevens,  the  oldest  resident  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  94. 

May  24. — Tom  Morris,  known  as  the  grand 
old  man  of  golf,  87....Brig.-Gen.  Evan  Miles, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  70. 

May  25. — Homer  H.  Merriam,  head  of  the 
house  which  publishes  Webster's  Dictionary,  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  95. 

May   26. — David    Henderson,    journalist   and 

theatrical  manager,  55 Philip  Loring  Allen, 

of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  30. 

Adolf    L'Arronge,    the    German    dramatist, 

theatrical  manager  and  musical  conductor,  70. 

May  2:j. — Rear-Admiral  A.  S.  Crowninshield, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  72 Sir  Alfred  Egerton,  64. 

May  28. — Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  commander- 
in-chief   of  the  United   Confederate  Veterans, 

75 Ex-Justice  Charles  Russell  Ingalls,  of  the 

New  York  State  Supreme  Court,  89 Walter 

Satterlee,  the  artist,  64. 

May    31. — Rear-Admiral    Jackson    McElmell, 

U.  S.  N.,  retired,  74 Mrs.  Mary  Mitchell  AI- 

baugh,  the  actress,  77 Dr.  Louis  Frechette, 

the  French-Canadian  poet,  68. 

June  I. — Ex- Senator  James  K.  Jones,  of  Ar- 
kansas, 69. 

June  2. — Gen.  Sir  Redvers  Henry  Buller,  for 
a  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
during  the  Boer  War,  68 George  West  Wil- 
son, editor  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
Union,  49. 

jMne  3. — Sir  Robert  Gillespie  Reid,  of  Mont- 
f^-l,  Canada, ..  .Capt.  Alfred  J.  Standing,  one 
rf  the  founders  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School, 
r ■•.... Rev.  Edward  Wilson,  formerly  bishop  of 
r.  e  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  87. 

June  4. — Hon.  Daniel  H.  McMillan,  the  former 
district  federal  judge  in  New  Mexico,  60. . . . 
Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  proprietor  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  well  known  as  a  philanthropist  and 
social  worker,  76. 


THE   LATE  GEN.    STEPHEN   D.   LEE. 

June  5. — Dr.  Williamson  F.  Boyakin,  of 
Kansas,  loi. 

June  6. — Peter  White,  of  Marquette,  Mich.,  a 
pioneer  in  the  iron  and  copper  development  of 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  78. 

June  7. — William  Emory  Quinby,  for  thirty- 
five  years  editor-in-chief  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  73. 

June  9. — ^Joseph  Larocque,  one  of  the  leaders 

of   the    New    York   bar,   77 Giulio   Princtti, 

former  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  57. 

June  10. — Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Belmont,  of 
New  York,  50.... Col.  John  Frederidc  Fincrty, 
newspaper  writer,  lecturer,  and  Irish  patriot,  62. 
....  Marie  Louis  Gaston  Boissier,  French  his- 
torian and  archeologist,  85 Ex-Congressman 

W.  S.  Forman,  of  Illinois,  61. 

June  II. — Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Merrill,  presi- 
dent of  Colgate  University,  61.. .  .William 
Leete  Stone,  historian  and  editor,  73 Wil- 
liam Davis  Ely,  oldest  alumnus  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, member  of  the  class  of  1836,  93. 

June  12. — ^John  Vines  Wright,  the  oldest  liv- 
ing ex-member  of  Congress,  80. .  ..Ex-Con- 
gressman Charles  Tappan  Dunwell,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  56 Frank  C.  Bangs,  the  veteran 

actor. 

June  14. — Marquis  Vega  de  Armijo,  former 
Spanish  Premier  and  former  president  of  the 

Chamber   of   Deputies The   Earl  of   Derby, 

Governor-General  of  Canada  1888-93,  67. 

June  16. — ^John  B.  Roach,  the  shipbuilder,  68. 

Eugene  P.  Murphy,  who  was  sent  to  take 

possession  of  Alaska  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  when  that  Territory  was  purchased  from 
Russia,  63. 

June  17. — Representative  Ariosto  A.  Wiley, 
of  the  Second  Alabama  Congress  district,  57. 

June  18. — Joseph  Hammerslough,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Clothiers'  Association,  76, 

June  20. — Donelson  C.  Jenkins,  a  former  well- 
known  newspaper  editor  of  the  Southwest,  83. 


SOME   POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE    CANDIDATE. 

Prom  the  North  Americnn    (Philadelphia). 


^' 


A    RRADTMADB    PLATFOKM. 

From  thf  Brooklyn  Eagle  (New  York.) 


UOOSEVKI/r   T(»    VISIT    AFniC.^L 

(.\nd  the  Jungle  Folk   Won't   Ratify.) 
From  the  Prean   (Phlladelphln  I. 
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HR'S    THE    BOT    FOB     ME. 

From  the  Globe  (New  York). 


NOT  A   WEAKLING. 

From  the  Evening  World  (New  York». 


The  chief,  if  not  the  dominant,  note  of  the   cartoons  published  just  before  the  choice  was 
made  at  Chic.igo  was  Mr.  Taft's  eminent  fitness  for  the  Presidency. 


UNJU.ST    DISCRIMINATION. 

Rrom  the  Spokesman'Rcview   (Spokane). 


SOME  POLITICAL  CAR  TOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

_ 
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THE  GSRATEST  LEADEB  OF  THEM  ALL. 

From    the   Herald    (New   York). 


The  "  Big  Stick  "  is  a  favorite  feature  of  perhaps  the  majority  of  cartoons  on  the  work  of  the 
Giicago  convention.    The  comic  artists  evidently  like  the  "  Big  Stick." 


TUB  "  BIO  STICK  "  WAS  THERE. 

Krom  ihe  Brooklyn  Eagle  (New  York). 


FEEDINO  TUB  ANIMALS   IN   PrBLIf. 

From  the  Herald    (New   York). 
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'  WE'RE   WEARING  OCR  HEARTS  AWAY  FOR   TOU,  BILLBB 
TAFT." 

From  the  Ohio  State  Journal   (Columbus). 


"  LET  us  ALONE." 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eayle   (New   York). 
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LOADING    THE    BAND    WAGON. 

From  the  JSpokcsman-Hcticu?    (Spokane). 


SOME  POUnCAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


BUT  BRTAN  GOES  ON  FORETER. 

Prom  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus). 


80UCTIME8    TOD    CAN    MAKE   HIM    DRINK. 

F>om  the  World  (New  York). 

The  dramatic  situation  in  New  York  last 
month,  when  Governor  Hughes  succeeded  in  lit- 
erally forcing  the  State  Senate  into  passing  the 
Hart-Agnew  anti-betting  bills,  natifrally  furnished 
the  text  for  cartoonists  in  newspapers  all  over 
the  country.  The  Governor  is  gener^ly  compli- 
mented for  upholding  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  and  many  people  regard  him  as  having 
accomplished  an  almost  impossible  task.  Some- 
times, as  the  cartoonist  of  the  New  York  World 
PTaphically  points  out  above,  when  an  unwilling 
horse  is  driven  to  water  a  masterful  spirit  is 
found  who  can  make  him  drink. 


TALKING    HIU   TO   DEATH. 

From  the  Inquirer   (Philadelphia). 
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UPHELD  ! 

From  the  Brooklifn  Eagle    (New  York). 


A    UiKFiCULT    F£AT. 

From  the  Ledger  (Philadelphia). 


Pbouvnpb  by  Motfca,  Cbica^o. 

HON.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN. 
(Leading  candidate  before  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Denver  this  month.) 


THE  NEW  BRYAN. 


BY  WILLIS  J.  ABBOT. 


gOMEWHERE  the  other  day  I  read  the 
statement  that  the  Bryan  who  will 
doubtless  be  nominated  at  Denver  in  a  few 
days  is  not  intellectually  or  ethically  the  same 
Bryan  who  carried  the  Chicago  Convention 
of  1896  off  its  feet  with  his  "  Cross  of  Gold 
and  Crown  of  Thorns  "  speech. 

This  assertion  is  only  about  half  true.  The 
Bryan  of  1896  had  youth  and  its  fire.  The 
Bryan  of  to-day  has  more  maturity,  more 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  more  poise. 
But  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  there  has 
been  so  much  change  in  Bryan  as  there  has 
been  in  the  temper  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
made  his  appeal  twelve  years  ago,  and  to 
^rhcun  he  is  renewing  practically  the  same  ap- 
peal, with  the  exception  of  one  issue,  to-day. 

The  people  who  in  1896  could  see  in  him 
nothing  but  a  hot-blooded  zealot  have  come 
to  I<x>k  upon  him  as  a  serious  and  somewhat 
conservative  public  man,  actuated  perhaps 
more  than  any  one  in  public  life  by  the  high- 
est principles  of  ethics  and  of  morals.  But 
die  change  has  not  been  in  Bryan.  Even  in 
At  bitter  campaign  which  first  made  him  a 
great  national  figure,  I,  having  known  him 
i«tlier  intimately  and  having  studied  his  char- 
acter for  nearly  four  years  before  that  cam- 
ptiffif  said  that  if  Mr.  Bryan  should  he 
elected  he  would  disappoint  his  more  radical 
aipjpoiters  and  please  the  people  in  the  Demo- 
cratic or  any  other  party  who  wanted  to  see 
•  straightforward  business  administration 
CSMducted  quietly,  without  seeking  for  dra- 
Mtic  effect,  and  not  in  any  way  directed  for 
tte  overthrow  of  honestly  existing  business 
iMMstutions.  The  talk  in  that  campaign  con- 
cerning anarchism  and  repudiation  was  po- 
nical  buncombe  altogether.  No  man  could 
%e  iartber  then  from  anarchism  than  was  Mr. 
Mrymn ;  none  to-day  believes  more  fully  in  the 
aliflity  of  the  law  or  the  lawmaking  bodies  to 
fed  a  remedy  for  practically  every  political 
or  economic  ill,  provided  the  lawmakers  and 
the  law  expositors  are  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people  and  alive  to  the  people's  needs. 

A  man  who  holds  views  of  that  sort  is  as 
htr  removed  from  anarchism  as  the  north 
pole  is  from  the  south.  Yet  he  held  these 
views  in  1896  when  the  cry  of  anarchy  was 
raised.     He  holds  them  still.    One  wonders 


whether  it  is  a  new  Bryan,  or  a  newly  awak- 
ened public  conscience  and  public  intellect, 
with  which  we  shall  have  to  do  in  the  cam- 
paign of  this  year. 

SILVER  NO   LONGER  AN   ISSUE. 

But  the  silver  question.  There  indeed  is 
a  marked  and  material  change  in  the  appar- 
ent attitude  of  the  man.  He  no  longer 
preaches  silver.  But  he  says  very  frankly 
that  the  need  which  was  supposed  to  exist  in 
^896  for  a  greater  volume  of  currency  be- 
cause of  the  then  existing  scarcity  of  gold  has 
been  met,  not  as  we  then  would  have  met  it 
by  coining  silver  with  gold  at  a  fixed  ratio, 
but  by  the  discovery  of  new  gold  fields,  which 
have  enormously  increased  the  output  of  that 
metal,  and  added  prodigiously  to  the  world's 
stock  of  metallic  money. 

There  is  no  sixteen-to-one  idea  in  the 
Bryan  mind  to-day.  There  is  no  apology  for 
the  dogma  of  1 896,  nor  any  attempt  to  revive 
it.  Yet  I  am  not  so  sure  that  even  on  this 
point  Mr.  Bryan  has  changed  so  much  as  the 
community  to  which  he  must  make  his  appeal. 
We  were  told  in  those  days  that  to  continue 
coining  silver  as  money  of  ultimate  redemp- 
tion amounted  to  repudiation  and  dishonor. 
But  as  Mr.  Bryan  pointed  out  in  conversa- 
tion with  me  only  a  few  days  ago,  the  very 
public  men  who  thought  it  was  perilous  to 
make  dollars  out  of  silver  have  now  passed  a 
currency  law  which  will  enable  the  banks  to 
issue  money  based  upon  railroad  bonds,  upon 
commercial  securities,  upon  any  asset  which 
a  speculative  bank  cashier  may  take  and 
which  an  overburdened  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  perfunctorily  approve.  The 
Bryanite  point  of  view,  even  to-day,  with  sil- 
ver no  longer  an  issue,  would  doubtless  be 
that  a  precious  metal  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
possessing  the  intrinsic  value  which  any 
limited  product  of  labor  must  possess,  and 
having  a  special  value  for  use  in  the  arts,  was 
at  least  as  good  a  form  of  money  as  bank- 
notes based  on  railroad  bonds  or  upon  the 
notes  of  speculators  or  captains  of  finance. 
However,  as  Jay  Gould  once  remarked,  when 
the  Eric  printing  presses  were  running  over- 
time, "  The  American  people  are  mighty  par- 
tial to  bonds."    Still  it  does  not  appear  that 
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on  this  point  Mr.  Bryan  has  changed  as  much 
as  public  sentiment  has  changed,  though  he 
has  frankly,  during  the  last  six  years,  declared 
that  the  question  of  bimetallism  had  passed 
out  of  the  arena  of  political  discussion. 

MODERATION  OF  THE  BRYAN  DEMANDS  IN  '96. 

When  one  looks  back  on  that  bitterly  de- 
nounced Chicago  platform  of  1896  one  won- 
ders why  the  denunciation  was  so  fierce  and 
how  the  public  mind  has  changed  so  greatly 
on  the  issues  it  announced.  The  Roosevelt 
of  to-day  is  very  much  like  the  Bryan  of  '96; 
for  many  of  the  demands  made  in  that  plat- 
form have  been  accepted  and  some  of  them 
given  legislative  effect  by  the  President. 
Many  planks  in  that  platform  were  of  im- 
mediate importance  only,  but  most  of  those 
which  were  then  fundamental  remain  funda- 
mental to-day,  though  there  may  still  exist 
some  difference  of  opinion  upon  them. 

What  was  known  then  as  the  attack  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  has  at  the  moment  I  am 
writing  this  come  up  in  a  new  form  in  Re- 
publican councils,  for  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Republican  platform  should  con- 
tain a  plank  expressing  unqualified  confidence 
in  both  the  federal  and  the  State  courts  re- 
ceived such  general  discussion  both  pro  and 
con  as  to  indicate  that  even  within  the  Re- 
publican ranks  there  is  a  very  considerable 
sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  deification  of 
any  and  all  men  who  might  happen  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench. 

The  old  Bryan  was  not  averse  to  criticis- 
ing a  court,  and  while  the  new  Bryan  has  had 
less  to  say  on  that  particular  point,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  continued  belief  in  the 
views  of  the  first  campaign. 

The  income  tax  was  an  issue  in  1896.  Its 
principle  has  been  accepted  in  many  States 
and  approved  by  the  President,  though  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  still  blocks  its  en- 
actment into  federal  law. 

A  WIDELY  TRAVELED  OBSERVER. 

So  it  would  be  easy  in  discussing  the  chang- 
ing conditions  since  the  first  Bryan  campaign 
to  show  that  the  people  and  the  opposition 

/     party  had  come  nearer  going  over  to  Bryan- 
ism   than  Bryan  has  come  to  deserting  his 

-    early  ideals. 

Yet  he  is  a  new  man  in  many  ways. 
When  first  nominated,  barely  beyond  the 
constitutional  age  prescribed  for  a  Presi- 
dent, he  knew  his  own  country,  but  none 
other.  Since  that  time  he  has  made  frequent 
trips  abroad,  has  made  one  trip  around  the 


world,  has  visited  every  one  of  our  colonial 
possessions,  and  indeed  is  better  equipped  to 
discuss  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  its  colonial  problems  than  any  man 
in  public  life. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  the  instant  re- 
joinder to  this  statement  would  be  the  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  Secretary  Taft.  But  the 
difference  between  the  studies  of  the  two  men 
is  that  Secretary  Taft  has  traveled  as  an  offi- 
cial, has  gone  about  the  Philippines,  Panama, 
and  our  other  outlying  possessions  in  some- 
what of  the  state  of  a  proconsul.  He  has 
been  feted  everywhere,  and  subordinate  offi- 
cials have  had  ample  warning  to  prepare  con- 
ditions so  that  they  would  meet  with  his  ap- 
proval. Mr.  Bryan  has  gone  merely  as  an 
unofficial  American  citizen,  eminent,  no 
doubt,  and  with  a  name  known  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  But  for  him  there  were  no  war- 
ships to  act  as  yachts,  no  saluting  cannon,  and 
no  incentive  on  the  part  of  any  man  to  con- 
ceal from  him  the  facts  which  he  set  forth  to 
seek. 

And  so  the  simple  but  not  unsuccessful 
country  lawyer  of  Lincoln  has  since  1896 
become  one  of  the  most  widely  traveled  men 
living.  But  his  new  strength  of  to-day, — not 
his  intellectual,  but  his  political, — strength,  13 
derived  rather  from  his  travels  within  his 
own  country  than  from  those  expeditions 
which  have  taken  him  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Ever  since  his  first  campaign  Mr. 
Bryan,  with  the  commendable  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  his  family  and  advancing  the  cause 
which  he  typifies  and  represents,  has  followed 
the  business  of  a  lecturer.  In  this  honorable 
calling,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  pre- 
ceded by  such  men  as  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, Henry  Ward  Beecher,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  is 
joined  to-day  by  such  public  men  as  Senator 
Beveridge,  Senator  La  FoUette,  Senator  Till- 
man, Representative  Champ  Clark,  and  for- 
mer Senator  Dubois,  he  has  not  merely 
achieved  a  competence,  but  has  been  able  to 
visit  every  nook  and  corner  of  these  United 
States  of  ours.  The  Bryan  of  1896  knew 
Washington,  for  he  had  been  an  efficient 
Congressman  there.  He  knew  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  for  he  had  early  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  waterways, — to 
which,  by  the  way,  the  President  is  now  com- 
mitted,— and  had  attended  all  the  conven- 
tions held  to  further  that  cause.  But  he  had 
not  traveled  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Port- 
land, Ore. ;  from  Fernandina,  Fla.,  to  Santa 
Barbara,   Cal.      He   had   not   dropped   into 
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scores  of  small  towns  in  every  State  and  made 
himself  known  to  the  millions  of  people  who 
to-day  flock  to  cheer  him  whether  he.  preaches 
on  the  "  Prince  of  Peace "  or  delivers  a 
political  speech  on  the  principles  of  Democ- 
racy. The  present-day  Bryan  is  known  to  a 
million  men  where  the  one  who  came  some- 
what nervously  at  first  to  that  historic  ros- 
trum in  Chicago  in  1896  was  known  to 
scarce  a  hundred. 

Probably  no  man  in  the  United  States,  not 
even  the  President  himself,  has  so  wide  a 
personal  acquaintance  and  so  many  followers 
who  arc  not  merely  loyal,  but  sometimes  to 
a  degree  fanatical  as  he.  And  this  following 
has  been  built  up  without  the  aid  of  any 
patronage.  State  or  national ;  with  no  offices 
to  give,  no  favors  to  dispense.  And  that  it  is 
a  continuing  following  has  been  shown  by  the 
way  in  which  during  the  la$t  year,  or  more 
properly,  during  the  last  four  months,  the 
prominent  politicians  of  the  Democratic 
party  who  are  not  wholly  admirers  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  attitude  have  been  compelled  by  their 
constituents  to  concede  to  him  delegation 
after  delegation,  until  his  nomination  now 
seems  assured. 

MR.  Bryan's  prosperity. 

And  there  is,  too,  another  difference  be- 
t^-ecn  the  new  Bryan  and  the  old,  though 
this  is  a  material  and  not  a  moral  difference. 
But  in  1896  Mr.  Bryan  went  to  Chicago  un- 
heralded and  unsung,  not  even  provided  with 
credentials  to  the  convention  which  after- 
ward nominated  him,  but  merely  at  the  head 
of  a  contesting  delegation.  Many  stories 
have  been  told  after  the  fact  of  carefully  laid 
plans  for  his  nomination.  There  were  no 
such  plans.  Governor  Altgeld,  who  has  been 
credited  with  arranging  the  coup  which  re- 
sulted in  the  nomination,  was,  in  fact,  the  last 
of  the  strong  leaders  in  the  convention  to 
yield  to  the  demand  for  it.  But  this  year  the 
new  Bryan  goes  to  the  convention  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegates  either  instructed  for 
him  or  personally  devoted  to  his  cause. 

The  Bryan  of  1896  was  ridiculed  very  un- 
justly for  his  poverty;  the  Bryan  of  1908  is 
attacked  very  unjustly  for  his  wealth.  But 
I  remember  well  that  in  '96,  when  some  of 
the  assertions  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
earn  a  living  for  himself  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  stung  him  somewhat,  he  showed  me 
his  account  book  for  the  first  two  vears  of  his 
practice  as  a  stranger  in  Lincoln.  The 
records  showed  a  rather  singular  success  for 
a  young  and  almost  unknown  lawyer.     Mr. 


Bryan  has  always  owned  his  own  home.  In 
'96  it  was  an  attractive  and  not  too  small  a 
frame  house  within  the  town  limits  of  Lin- 
coln. Some  people  then  sneered  at  him  be- 
cause he  did  not  live  in  a  style  more  beseem- 
ing a  Presidential  possibility.  To-day  they 
sneer  because,  with  advancing  years  and  as 
jthe  result  of  indomitable  energy  and  the 
utilization  of  his  mental  power,  he  has  built 
himself  a  beautiful  house  outside  of  the  city 
of  Lincoln.  In  brief,  while  the  first  Bryan 
was  by  no  means  a  pauper,  the  new  Bryan  is 
prosperous,  but  his  prosperity  has  been  coined 
from  his  own  brain  and  is  in  no  way  depend- 
ent upon  speculation,  investments,  or  legal 
retainers  from  trusts  or  monopolies.  Such 
prosperity  as  he  has  to-day  comes  from  hard 
work  on  the  lecture  platform  and  from  a 
weekly  newspaper  which  he  founded  and  to 
which  he  gives  all  the  attention  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  continually  traveling  to 
devote. 

AS  £DITOR  AND  PUBUSHER. 

If  Mr.  Bryan  cared  more  for  money  and 
less  for  ethics  than  he  does,  the  income  which 
he  derives  from  his  paper,  the  Commoner, 
might  readily  be  tripled.  His  advertising 
manager  in  Chicago  some  time  ago  almost 
wept  as  he  told  me  of  the  obstacles  which 
were  put  in  his  way  when  he  attempted  to 
secure  advertising.  I  am  only  guessing  at  it, 
but  I  think  the  circulation  of  the  paper  ex- 
ceeds 200,000  copies  weekly.  Any  journalist 
or  publisher  knows  what  might  be  done  with 
such  a  circulation.  But  the  Commoner  car- 
ries only  a  beggarly  two  or  three  columns  of 
advertising.  The  reason  is  that  the  owner 
of  the  Commoner  clings  to  the  idea  that  its 
advertising  columns  are  just  exactly  as  much 
a  part  of  the  paper  as  its  editorial  columns, 
and  that  if  he  is  responsible  for  the  editorial 
"  we,"  he  is  equally  responsible  for  any  ad- 
vertisement which  appears  in  the  paper  which 
secures  its  circulation  through  his  national 
prominence. 

This  is  not  particularly  an  illustration  of 
the  "  New  Bryan."  I  thrashed  that  issue 
over  with  him  at  least  eight  years  ago.  Then 
I  discussed  with  him  the  question  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  for 
the  advertisements  which  appeared  in  its  col- 
umns. He  held  then,  as  he  holds  now,  the 
conviction  that  the  advertising  columns  of  a 
newspaper  should  be  kept  clean  of  all  an- 
nouncements for  which  the  owner  would  not 
personally  stand. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  attitude  on 
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the  part  of  Bryan.  From  his  very  earliest 
days  in  public  life  he  has  insisted  upon  mak- 
ing his  private  business  affairs  run  parallel 
with  his  public  utterances  and  beliefs.  There 
are  men  in  public  life  who  believe  that  they 
can  sit  in  the  United  States  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  represent  all 
the  people  while  as  attorneys  they  represent 
a  very  few  of  the  people  whose  interests  are 
necessarily  opposed  to  those  of  the  many. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  not  one  of  this  sort.  He  dis- 
continued the  practice  of  the  law  when  he 
went  to  Congress  first,  and  has  never  re- 
sumed it. 

In  these  later  days  a  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
who  have  put  their  trust  in  him,  and  who  look 
upon  him  with  an  admiration  amounting  al- 
most to  idolatry,  has  impelled  him  to  give  up 
any  sort  of  legal  work,  any  kind  of  personal 
activity  which  would  withdraw  him  in  any 
degree  from  the  fight  for  the  people  in  which 
be  has  been  enlisted.  .  I  know  that  Mr. 
Bryan's  entrance  upon  this  campaign  means 
to  him  a  struggle,  a  task,  which  if  he  could 
set  it  aside,  he  would  not  undertake.  But 
while  the  Bryan  of  1896  was  a  youth  flushed 
with  ambition,  eager  to  rush  to  the  fore- 
front as  he  then  did,  the  new  Bryan  is  a  man 
not  desiring  so  much  the  honors  that  are 
proffered  to  him,  but  rather  feeling,  with  a 
solemn  sense  of  responsibility,  his  duty  to  take 
up  the  battle  for  true  Democratic  principles 
and  to  lead  a  party  long  out  of  power  to 
ultimate  victory. 

TWELVE  YEARS  OF   LITERARY  CULTURE. 

The  new  Bryan  is  a  vastly  more  intellec- 
tual man  than  the  one  who  stirred  us  twelve 
years  ago.  His  speeches  now  are  character- 
ized with  a  finer  literary  style  than  those  of 
earlier  days.  Witness  the  little  address  made 
almost  without  preparation  at  the  conference 
of  governors  held  in  Washington  a  few  weeks 
ago.  One  phrase  used  then  has  passed  almost 
into  a  proverb.  He  was  referring,  somewhat 
indirectly,  to  the  device  by  which  men  who 
represent  what  has  come  to  be  called  preda- 
tory wealth  evade  punishment  by  going  first 
from  the  federal  courts  to  the  State  courts, 
or  from  the  State  courts  to  the  federal  courts. 
Mr.  Bryan  said: 

There  is  no  twilight  zone  hctween  the  nation 
and  the  State  in  which  exploiting  interests  can 


take  refuge  from  both,  and  my  observation  is 
that  most, — not  all,  but  most, — of  the  conten- 
tions over  the  line  between  nation  and  State  are 
traceable  to  predatory  corporations  which  are 
trying  to  shield  themselves  from  deserved  pun- 
ishment, or  endeavoring  to  prevent  needed  re- 
straining legislation. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  the  President 
had  adopted  the  metaphor  of  the  **  twilight 
zone,"  and  it  has  passed  equally  into  literature 
and  into  politics.  It  is  a  more  restrained 
phrase,  more  poetic  possibly,  than  the  Brj'an 
of  1896  might  have  used.  At  that  time  he 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  have  said  that 
there  was  not  a  No  Man's  Land.  But  to  him 
advancing  years  and  a  more  cosmopolitan 
experience  have  brought  also  a  literary  taste 
which  finds  expression  now  in  all  his  plat- 
form utterances. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  POPULAR  ATTITUDE. 

I  remember  well,  and  so  too  will  most 
New  Yorkers,  the  wonderful  and  impressive 
parade  of  New  York  business  men  during  the 
1896  campaign,  which  filled  Broadway  from 
the  Battery  to  Forty-second  Street,  and  which 
was  held  as  a  protest  against  Bryan.  The 
new  Bryan  has  been  asked  within  the  last  few 
months  to  address  many  of  the  associations 
which  then  paraded, — associations  of  bank- 
ers, of  publishers,  of  manufacturers, — and  has 
found  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  respectful 
•hearing  at  all. 

I  recall,  too, — for  in  that  '96  campaign  I 
was  deeply  interested, — the  bitterness  of  the 
financial  community  in  Chicago  against 
Bryan  and  all  his  works;  but  now  he  cannot 
pass  through  the  city  without  being  invited 
by  the  bankers  and  the  commercial  men,  who 
then  excoriated  him,  to  address  their  organi- 
zations. 

And,  finally,  I  recall  the  somewhat  bit- 
ter speech  made  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then 
Police  Commissioner  of  New  York,  at  the 
Coliseum  in  Chicago,  in  which  he  could  say 
no  words  too  harsh  about  the  Bryan  of  1896. 
When  a  short  time  ago  Mr.  Bryan's  friends 
found  him  selected  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
be  one  of  the  five  unofficial  citizens  chosen, 
because  of  their  eminence,  to  advise  with  the 
governors  of  the  United  States,  they  thought 
that  whatever  Mr.  Bryan  himself  might 
think,  at  least  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  and  associates  thought  there 
was  indeed  a  new  Bryan. 


WHY    M.    FALLIERES    IS    AN    IDEAL    FRENCH 

PRESIDENT. 

BY  ADOLPHE  COHN. 

(Professor  of  Romance  History  and  Languages,  Columbia  University.) 


npHE  striking  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween the  Presidency  of  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  are  perhaps  never  so  glaringly  visible 
as  when  a  French  President  sets  out  for  a 
journey  out  of  his  own  country,  and  spends 
a  few  days  attending  all  sorts  of  social  func- 
tions and  gala  performances  as  the  guest  of 
a  foreign  court.  To  some  Americans  it 
loob  a  little  too  much  like  playing  at  royalty, 
and  these  would  strongly  object  to  such  a 
magnifying  of  at  least  the  spectacular  side 
of  the  temporary  office  of  President ;  at  the 
same  time  they  may  be  inclined  to  ask  why, 
if  the  country  can  do  without  a  President, 
as  it  evidently  does  while  the  President  thus 
indulges  in  a  big  foreign  junket,  it  should 
have  a  President  at  all.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  French  constitution  has 
no  provision  for  a  Vice-President  to  take 
the  place  of  a  disabled  or  absent  President. 
And  the  fact  is  that  for  the  regular  dispatch 
of  business  the  Republic  of  France  can  do 
as  well  without  as  with  its  President.  Office- 
seekers  even  are  not  disturbed,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly would  be  in  the  United  States, 
by  an  event  which  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  go  and  to  have  their  protectors 
go  with  their  applications  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  official  favors.  The  ministers,  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  are  left  to  them; 
that  b  all  they  want ;  for  the  President  him- 
self ihey  have  no  use  whatever. 

POPULAR  APPROVAL  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  TOURS. 

The  French  public,  therefore,  was  in  no 
way  disturbed  when  it  was  announced  that 
President  Fallieres  was  about  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  two  of  his  predecessors.  Pres- 
ident Faure  and  President  Loubet,  and  that 
he  would  begin  his  excursions  abroad  by  a 
visit  to  King  Edward  VII.  Quite  the  re- 
verse: expressions  of  approval  were  heard 
everywhere  cf  a  step  that  was  likely  to  re- 
sult in  a  tightening  of  the  bond  now  uniting 
the  people  of  France  and  England.  Not  so 
scntintental,  not  so  spectacular,  as  the  Rus- 
sian alliance,  the  English  alliance  enjoys  a 


more  general  and  also  a  more  serious  popu- 
larity than  its  still  existing  predecessor.  The 
Russian  alliance  meant  a  chance,  perhaps  an 
almost  sure  chance,  of  victory  in  case  of 
war;  the  English  alliance  meant  a  strong, 
perhaps  an  overwhelming,  chance  of  there 
being  no  war  at  all;  and  in  France  to-day 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any 
advocate  of  a  warlike  policy.  In  France 
everybody  is  for  peace :  the  business  man,  be- 
cause business  is  always  for  peace;  the  peas- 
ant farmer,  because  he  does  not  want  his 
fields  devastated  by  the  tread  of  hostile,  nay 
of  friendly,  armies ;  the  "  Chauvin  "  even, 
because  he  does  not  know  whether  the  new 
army,  composed  of  soldiers  serving  only  two 
years  with  the  colors,  would  be  equal  to  the 
task  involved  now  in  a  great  continental 
war;  most  of  all  the  serious  political  leaders, 
divided  upon  so  many  points,  yet  united  in 
this  that  they  want  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  remain  a  permanency  in  France 
and  that  they  do  not  want  the  republican 
establishment  to  have  to  stand  the  strain  of 
a  war,  not  even  perhaps  of  a  victorious  war. 

BENEFITS  TO  FRANCE  OF  THE  UNDERSTAND- 
ING WITH  ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

An  alliance  with  England,  with  Russia 
perhaps  drawn  into  it,  means  the  disloca- 
tion of  the  old  Triple  Alliance,  for  Italy 
would  never  go  to  war  against  France  and 
England  combined.  She  might  perhaps  go 
to  war  against  France  alone.  But  not  a  sin- 
gle element  in  the  population  would  coun- 
tenance war  against  both,  for  every  Italian 
who  is  not  friendly  to  France  is  friendly  to 
England,  and  every  Italian  who  is  not 
friendly  to  England  is  friendly  to  France. 
And  as  to  Austria,  before  she  can  turn  her 
united  forces  against  any  foe  she  has  first 
to  decide  whether  she  will  be  German,  Slav, 
or  Magyar.  The  friends  of  peace  in  Europe 
all  feel  that  the  only  possibility  of  disturb- 
ance at  the  present  time  lies  under  the  skull 
of  one  individual.  Even  this  one  is  felt  to 
be  at  bottom  desirous  of  securing  a  continu- 
ance of  the  blessings  of  peace,  but  he  is  apt 
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to  go  off  his  head  at  times,  and,  should  such 
an  occurrence  arise  at  a  critical  juncture, 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  an  overpowering 
combination  of  hostile  forces  will  be  able  to 
bring  him  back  to  his  senses.  This  is  the 
dose  which  is  expected  to  be  administered  by 
the  new  system  of  alliances. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENCY  IN   FRANCE. 

In  favor  of  this  system,  what  could  Presi- 
dent Falliercs  in  his  recent  trip  to  England 
do?     Nothing  but  talk.     But  his  word  was 

-  word  of  France.    The  word  of  the  Min- 


ister of  Foreign  Affairs  or  of  the  Prime 
Minister -would  have  been  only  the  word  of 
the  administration.  This  may  seem  strange 
to  Americans,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  link 
the  word  Administration  with  the  names  of 
their  Presidents.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
might  have  seemed  strange  even  to  the 
French  in  the  early  times  of  their  Third 
Republic.  The  present  situation  is  the  out- 
come of  an  evolution  the  true  meaning  of 
which  began  to  be  recognized  only  a  few 
\cars  ago.  Formerly  the  Presidency  of  the 
republic  was  looked  upon  as  the  natural  goal 
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which  an  ambitious  politician  would  try  to 
reach.  Freycinct,  Jules  Ferry,  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  sought  it,  but  in  vain.  Had  Gam- 
betta  lived  he,  too,  would  have  tried,  and, 
very  likely,  succeeded.  Neither  President 
Fallieres  nor  his  immediate  predecessor  can 
be  held  to  belong  to  the  same  class  as  those 
men,  and  yet  the  country  seems  to  be  perfect- 
ly satisfied  with  them  and  to  have  found  in 
them  just  the  type  of  incumbent  needed  for 
the  Presidential  office  such  as  it  has  come  to 
be  defined  not  only  by  the  constitution  of 
1875  but  also  by  the  political  development 
of  the  country  since  its  enactment. 

THE  CHANGE  FROM  FAURE  TO  LOUBET. 

And  yet,  as  often  happens  in  history,  the 
whole  thing  seems  to  hav6  been  a  matter  of 
mere  chance.  The  sudden  and  tragic  death 
of  President  Faure,  in  February,  1899,  when 
the  embers  of  the  Dreyfus  conflagration  were 
still  far  from  extinguished,  threw  the  Re- 
publicans of  France  into  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. There  was  no  time  for  deliberation, 
as  the  constitution  insists  upon  an  immediate 
election  whenever  the  Presidential  office  be- 
comes vacant.  It  was  decided  to  resort  to 
the  expedient  nearest  at  hand.  The  presi- 
dency of  the  Senate  is  considered  the  second 
office  in  the  republic;  its  occupant,  Emile 
Loubct,  would  be  promoted  to  the  presidency 
of  the  republic.  Whether  he  would  be  a 
mere  stop-gap  or  a  real  President  it  was  left 
for  the  future  to  determine. 

President  Loubet  served  his  full  term,  to 
the  country's  evident  satisfaction.  Not  only 
did  his  calm  and  judicial  temper,  already  ex- 
hibited in  the  Senate  Chamber,  enable  him 
admirably  to  fulfill  the  few  active  duties  im- 
posed upon  the  President  by  the  constitution, 
but  he  developed  an  unexpected  source  of 
popularity,  which  served  to  give  a  new  mean- 
ing to  his  high  office.  He  had  been  in  for- 
mer years  mayor  of  a  small  provincial  town, 
Montclimar,  and  practically  all  the  mayors 
of  France  (they  number  upward  of  35,000) 
considered  themselves  honored  in  his  exalta- 
tion. When  invited  by  the  government  to  a 
mammoth  banquet  in  Paris,  during  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1900,  they  flocked  there  in  thou- 
sands and  thousands  and  gave  the  President, 
after  his  speech  at  the  banquet,  an  unprece- 
dented ovation.  The  most  significant  fact  in 
the  occurrence  was  the  total  obliteration  of 
all  party  lines,  at  least  within  what  may  be 
called  the  Republican  persuasion.  Thence- 
forth Republicans  of  all  shades  began  to  feel 
that  they  were  at  home,  as  it  were,  with  the 


MADAME  PALLliRES. 

President.  He  neither  identified  himself 
with  nor  antagonized  the  cabinet's  policy. 
He  was  the  ministers'  friend  and  adviser,  but 
no  more  than  he  was  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  all  the  French  patriots  who  were  not 
trying  to  pull  the  ship  of  state  back  to  its 
old  monarchical  moorings.  Within  the  Re- 
publican ranks  it  was  the  cabinet's,  not  his, 
duty  to  follow  a  party  policy.  Only  ayiinst 
the  •n^iMiPs  of  France  and  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  had  he  to  assume  an  attitude  of  de- 
cided condemnation.  His  success  was  such 
that  it  left  only  two  alternatives  op<"n  when 
his  term  came  to  an  end :  either  h^'^re-election 
or  the  election  of  his  successor  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Senate.  As  he  was  sincerely 
anxious  to  return  to  private  life,  an  enormous 
majority  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  upon  which 
devolved  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  republic,  gave  their  votes  to  Armand 
Fallieres,  president  of  the  Senate. 

WHY  M.    FALLIERES   WAS  CHOSEN. 

He  was  not  an  untried  man.  He  was 
sixtj'-five  years  of  age.  He  had  sat  fourteen 
years  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  sixteen 
years  in  the  Senate,  the  last  seven  of  which 
as  its  presiding  officer.  Like  his  predecessor, 
he  had  been  mayor  of  a  small  provincial 
town,  the  town  of  Ncrac;  like  him,  also,  he 
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had  been  a  member  of  several  cabinets  and 
the  head  of  one.  He  was,  therefore,  as  con- 
versant with  public  business  as  a  man  has  to 
be  who  is  not  allowed  by  the  constitution  to 
perform  a  single  official  act  without  the  sig- 
nature of  a  cabinet  officer,  but  upon  whom 
devolves  the  delicate  duty  of  selecting  the 
head  of  each  new  ministry. 

The  tradition  is  now  established.  The 
President  must  be  the  friend  of  the  ministers 
of  to-day,  but  he  must  acquit  himself  so  that 
nothing  will  prevent  his  being  the  friend  of 
the  ministers  of  to-morrow.  For  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties  no  one  could  be  bet- 
ter fitted  by  nature  than  the  politician  whom 
everybody,  before  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency, somewhat  irreverently  but  with  gen- 
uine sympathy  called  "  le  gros  Fallieres." 

THE   MAN    FALLIERES  TO-DAY. 

Broad-shouldered,  perhaps  a  trifle  over- 
stout,  tipping  the  scales  at  certainly  n(5t  less 
than  200,  rosy  cheeked,  with  a  big  fat  hand, 
and  a  deep,  jovial  voice,  tuned  on  purpose  to 
utter  a  hearty  welcome  to  every  visitor ;  slow 
of  gait,  of  course,  but  at  the  same  time  a  hard 
proposition  to  others  if  they  tried  to  move 
him  from  the  stand  he  has  taken,  the  Presi- 
dent of  France  is  a  living  antithesis  to  the 
French  Premier  of  to-day.  Spare  of  build, 
of  nervous  temperament,  quick  of  motion, 
considering  lost  every  minute  spent  otherwise 
than  in  fighting,  Monsieur  Clemenceau 
stands  for  party,  and  is  not  ftr  from  believ- 
ing that  there  is  no  silvation  outside  of  his 
own  political  church.  President  Fallieres 
knows  that^  irt  arc  many  mansions  under 
the  blue  sky'*  the  republic.  His  Prime  Min- 
iftcr  may  ""  Hlge  as  much  as  he  \%^nts  In 
vidous  ifS^  at  his  opponents,  i^hose  1  iws, 
moreover,' .i^'reccives  with  a  merry  chuckle, 
which  it  tt  impossible  not  to  admire.  These 
opponents  may  come  to  the  Elysee  Palace  and 
be  sure  of  being  received  with  the  same  hon- 
est and  good-natured  smile  that  had  congratu- 
lated the  Minister  upon  his  new  display  of 
his  wonderfully  witty  vitality. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  President  that.  France 
loves  to  have  preside  at  the  Elysee.  He  does 
not  wield  the  big  stick ;  he  does  not  astonish 
the  world  by  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  a 
many-sided  personality,  and  he  does  not 
preach  moral  sermons.  But  the  people  feel 
that  he  is  one  of  them.  To  the  educated  he 
is  a  lawyer  of  no  mean  acumen ;  to  the  masses 
a  peasant  farmer  proud  of  the  good  condi- 
tions of  his  land  in  and  around  the  modest 
southern  village  of  Mazenc.    They  all  feel  a 


personal  interest  in  him.  They  know  that 
every  law-abiding  citizen  has  a  friend  in  the 
head  of  the  state,  and  while  they  blame  the 
government  for  everything  from  the  high  tax- 
ation or  the  costly  foreign  policy  down  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  poor  condition  of 
the  crops  they  will  absolve  the  President  from 
any  responsibility  in  their  misfortunes. 

THE  FRENCH   REPUBLIC  A  STABLE  REALITY. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  can  go  back  to  a 
time  when  one  of  the  most  frequently  dis- 
cussed subjects  was  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  French  people  to  live  under  a 
republican  regime.  "  Would,"  so  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  republican  solution  argued,  "  the 
heads  of  the  army  ever  have  for  a  provindal 
lawyer,  or  for  any  politician  of  the  same  kind, 
the  respect  that  must  be  felt  for  the  head  of 
the  state  ?  "  They  held  for  the  theor>'  of  the 
hereditary  ruler,  protected  by  several  cen- 
♦turies  of  illustrious  ancestry,  or  for  the 
theory  of  "  the  man  on  horseback."  Go  now 
to  the  Elysee  on  the  night  of  an  official  re- 
ception and  see  the  division  and  corps  d'armee 
commanders  surround  the  President  and 
eagerly  seek  for  an  opportunity  of  engaging 
him  in  private  conversaticn.  Better  still,  go 
to  Paris  and  on  the  Fourteenth  of  July  fol- 
low the  crowds  that  gather  around  the  Long- 
champs  race-court  made  famous  by  one  of 
the  Boulanger  songs.  See  one  regiment  after 
another  pa?8  the  Presidential  stand,  and 
decide  whether  any  bejeweled  hereditary  uni- 
form wearer  presents  a  more  impressive  fig- 
bie  ilian  the  civilian  who  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  the  republic  when  returning  the 
sa?^rte  of  the  armed  force  of  the  nation. 

Years  ago  how  impressively  our  royalist 
friends  would  declare  it  impossible  for  a 
French  Republic  to  form  any  alliance  with 
any  of  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe;  how 
they  would  dwell  on  the  almost  ridiculous 
spectacle  presented  by  Plain  Mr.  So-and-So 
hobnobbing  with  the  w^earers  of  century-old 
crowns.  And  now  turn  your  eyes  first  to- 
ward London  and  watch  the  unmistakable 
cordiality  of  the  greetings  exchanged  by  the 
two  true  gentlemen  who,  one  by  hereditar>' 
right,  the  other  by  the  choice  of  his  country- 
men, head  the  governments  of  France  and 
England;  then  toward  Berlin,  and  see  the 
thoughtful  look  of  the  grandson  of  Emperor 
William  L  and  nephew  of  King  Edward 
VI L  Then  you  may  say  whether  the  re- 
public has  "  made  good,"  and  you  will  ex- 
actly understand  the  place  of  the  French 
Presidency  among  its  institutions. 
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A   Unique  and    Powerful   Agency   for   the   Advancement 

OF  Knowledge. 

BY    HERBERT   T.    WADE. 


TpO  the  great  public  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution  of  Washington   is  little  more 
than  a  name.     Beyond  the  bare  fact  that  it 
was  founded  for  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge, the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  great 
organization,  the  objects  for  which  its  funds 
arc  available,   the  methods  by  which  those 
funds  are   expended,    the   special   provinces 
of    the    domain    of    science .  in    which    its 
operations  are  conducted,  are  matters  quite 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  average  newspaper- 
reading  American.     By  the  scientific  world, 
however,  the  Carnegie  Institution  is  recog- 
nized to-day  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
furtherance    of   scientific    investigation    and 
the  general    increase   and   dissemination   of 
knowledge.      While  its  work   very  largely 
involves  abstruse  scientific  subjects,  yet  it  is 
also  of  the  greatest  practical  value,  and  rep- 
resents the  results  of  modern   methods  of 
study  and  research  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  the  greatest  possible  efficiency.     Indeed, 
the  Carnegie  Institution  in  science  and  let- 
ters represents  modern  business  methods  in  so 
far  as  they  aim  at  co-operation,  system,  econ- 
omy, and  efficiency,  though  of  course  there 
is  no  attempt   to   stifle   competition   or   to 
supplant  existing  agencies  for  research  z    \ 
study,  as  might  be  found  in  commercial  life. 
\Vhik  the  scholar  and  investigator  may 
once  have  boasted  of  his  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence and  ascribed  discoveries  to  unaided 
and  individual  effort,  it  requires  but  little 
thought  to  realize  that  such  conditions  have 
passed  away,  and  while  genius  and  intellec- 
tual attainments  accomplish  as  much  as  ever 
and  are  no  less  appreciated  and   respected, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  to-day  the  ad- 
vance of  science  and  exact  knowledge  can 
be  secured  in  large  part  only  through  such 
agencies  as  vast  and  special  libraries  and  the 
accumulation  of  bibliographic  data,  by  the 
lengthy  search  of  hidden  archives,  by  expe- 
ditions to  distant  or  inaccessible  regions,  or 
by  Ac  construction  of  special  laboratories  or 
experimental  plants  often  with  elaborate  ap- 
paratus and  staflfs  of  trained  observers  and 


experimenters.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
these  all  require  not  only  large  capital  out- 
lay and  funds  for  maintenance  as  well  as 
the  co-operation  of  the  workers  in  any  given 
department  of  science  or  knowledge,  but 
also  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  econom- 
ically as  regards  both  expense  and  effort  a 
thorough  and  efficient  organization  is  es- 
sential. 

The  limitations  in  the  material  resources 
of  the  average  scientist  or  scholar  are  usually 
most  obvious,  and  often  prevent  him  from 
carrying  on  work  where  costly  experiment 
is  essential  or  which  must  take  him  tempo- 
rarily from  other  pursuits.  Government 
scientific  work,  which  is  as  valuable  as  it  is 
extensive,  must  always  be  considered  in  some 
practical  connection  for  which  a  distinct  re- 
turn, present  or  future,  must  result  to  the 
taxpayer  from  the  use  of  the  public  funds. 
Finally,  the  educational  institution,  where 
naturally  the  greatest  achievements  in  science 
have  been  scored,  must  properly  and  prima- 
rily be  considered  as  a  place  for  instruction, 
and  the  activities  of  its  teachers  should  cen- 
ter on  its  students.  It  is  for  this  object  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  endow  it  has  been 
provided,  and  the  research  and  vestigation, 
which  are  now  invariably  carr  ^  pn  in  such 
institlViooa,  '•id  are  considere  ^  ^ost  impor- 
tant,^re  in  essence  outside  inter.  .,.  While 
this  statement  may  be  open  to  dispute  and 
might  not  apply  to  individual  institutions  or 
departments,  yet  it  can  be  said  that  in  few 
American  institutions  are  the  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  able  to  carry  on  lines  of 
investigation  and  research  in  a  way  and  to 
an  extent  which  they  are  convinced  will 
lead  to  the  considerable  advance  of  knowl- 
edge in  some  particular  field. 

In  aiding  individual  workers  of  marked 
ability  the  Carnegie  Institution  now  fills 
a  great  need.  A  university  without  stu- 
dents, it  is  able  to  take  up  certain  lines  of 
investigation  or  specific  problems  that  seem 
to  its  trustees  to  promise  results  of  impor- 
tance, pay  to  the  workers  sufficient  salaries 
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to  maintain  them  and  to  supply  them  with 
suitable  laboratories,  proper  instruments  and 
apparatus,  assistants,  and  other  facilities.  In 
other  words,  the  investigator  is  concerned 
with  no  external  cares  or  financial  worries 
or  responsibilities  during  the  time  he  is  work- 
ing on  any  project  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institution.  His  original  plan  is  passed  on 
by  the  trustees  and  an  appropriation  is  made 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  merits 
and  other  aspects  of  the  matter.  This  of 
course  applies  to  the  more  important  divi- 
sions of  the  work  of  the  Institution,  as  in 
addition  there  are  various  and  numerous 
minor  grants  to  individuals  and  under- 
takings. 

As  the  successful  character  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  has  been 
due  largely  to  its  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, it  is  desirable  to  explain  the  method 
by  which  Mr.  Carnegie's  wishes  arc  carried 
out  so  satisfactorily  to  him  and  to  the  scien- 
tific world  in  general.  In  1902,  at  the  time 
of  the  original  gift  of  $10,000,006.  to  found 
the  work,  a  board  of  trustees  was  selected 
and  the  Carnegie  Institution  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Dr.  Daniel 
C.  Gilman,  who  then  had  but  recently  re- 
signed from  the  presidency  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  being  made  president. 
In  1904  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington was  duly  incorporated  by  Congress, 
and  this  is  now  used  as  the  corporate  name 
of  the  organization.  A  general  plan  for  its 
work  was  developed,  and  a  beginning  was 
made  with  some  of  the  approved  schemes. 
These  involved,  for  the  most  part,  grants  to 
various  investigators  and  enterprises. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gilman,  in 
1904,  Prof.  Robert  S.  Woodward,  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  pure  science  and  professor  of 
mechanics  and  mathematical  physics  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency. Dr.  Woodward  possessed  the  great 
advantage  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
scientific  work  under  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, as  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Lake  Surve>%  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  before 
taking  up  academic  work.  In  this  way  he 
was  able  to  appreciate  the  conditions  of  the 
scientific  work  of  the  Government,  especially 
the  advantages  of  its  systematic  organization 
and  wide  range,  and  also  to  realize  the  situ- 
ation as  it  existed  in  the  American  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  scientific  schools.  Com- 
ing to  the  Institution  with  this  varied  ex- 


perience Dr.  Woodward  has  been  able  to 
place  its  different  activities  on  a  firm  and 
practical  basis,  recommending  to  the  trustees 
the  best  methods  of  establishing  the  variois 
departments  it  had  been  decided   to   form. 

For  the  successful  prosecution  of  thdr 
work  many  of  these  departments  required 
individual  laboratories,  observatories,  or 
other  extensive  facilities.  It  was  realized 
by  the  trustees  that  if  a  piece  of  scientific 
work  not  carried  on  elsewhere  was  worth 
doing,  it  was  worth  doing  thoroughly,  and 
die  policy,  of  furnishing  adequate  appropria- 
tions and  the  best  material  equipment  was 
adopted,  and  this  after  several  years  of 
thorough  test  has  proved  most  wise.  The 
Carnegie  Institution  is  in  no  way  an  eleemos- 
ynary organization,  as  its  funds  are  ex- 
pended with  the  definite  purpose  of  securing 
direct  results.  It  knows  its  means  and  re- 
stricts its  work  to  what  it  can  do  effectively 
and  to  what  no  other  agency  stands  ready 
to  take  up.  The  subjects  for  investigation 
have  been  chosen  with  the  greatest  care 
from  the  wide  range  of  sdentific  activity 
and  endeavor.  Whatever  work  is  done,  so 
far  as  can  be  determined  in  advance  by  com- 
petent authority,  must  promise  to  result  in 
a  distinct  addirion  to  human  knowledge. 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  foun- 
darion  the  work,  aside  from  its  administra- 
tion and  the  disbursements  for  publicatibn, 
is  classified  in  the  main  under  what  are 
termed  large  grants  and  minor  grants.  The 
large  grants  in  many  cases  have  involved  the 
erection  of  special  laboratory  or  observatory 
buildings  or  the  provision  of  other  facilities 
involving  considerable  outlay.  The  large 
grants  in  1907  varied  from  $10,000  assigned 
to  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  for  horticultural 
studies,  to  several  of  about  $100,000.  each 
for  work  in  geophysics,  nutririon,  and  solar 
physics,  as  special  buildings  were  erected  for 
each  of  these  departments.  A  brief  summar>' 
of  the  work  done  under  each  of  the  large 
grants  and  the  organization  of  the  separate 
departments  will  doubtless  afford  the  best 
understanding  of  the  activiries  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  Institution  has  its  headquarters  in 
Washington,  and  several  of  its  most  im- 
portant departments  are  located  in  that  city, 
but  aside  from  its  administration  Acre  is  no 
consideration  other  than  the  specific  needs  of 
a  given  department  or  research  in  establish- 
ing it  in  any  given  locality.  For  purposes 
of  administration  and  the  issue  and  storage 
of  publications  a  special  building  is  being 
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constructed  in  Washington,  but  this  will  be 
a  modest  structure  merely  for  these  purposes, 
and  will  not  be  used  as  a  laboratory  or  home 
of  investigation.  It  is  a  three-story  struc- 
ture of  gray  limestone  and  bluestone,  de- 
signed by  Carrere  &  Hastings,  of  New  York. 
It  enjoys  a  pleasant  location  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Sixteenth  and  P  streets,  N. 
W.,  and  in  addition  to  providing  facilities 
for  the  administration  of  the  Institution  will 
contain  committee-rooms  and  an  auditorium 
for  scientific  lectures. 

STUDYING  PLANT  LIFE  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Selected    especially    with    a    view    to    its 
specific  use  is  the  site  of  the  Desert  Botan- 


ical Laboratory  at  Tumamoc  Hill,  near 
Tucson,  Ariz.  This  institution  is  interesting 
as  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  early  in 
the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  its  es- 
tablishment was  urged  by  American  botanists 
who  pointed  out  the  many  valuable  results 
likely  to  be  obtained  from  such  a  laboratory. 
There  are  many  botanical  laboratories  and 
gardens  in  the  humid  portions  of  the  tem- 
perate regions,  as  well  as  marine  and  tropical 
laboratories  devoted  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
botanical  research,  but  the  location  of  such 
an  institution  in  a  desert  region  was  never 
before  attempted.  It  is  possible,  even  for 
the  layman,  to  realize  that  the  adaptation  of 
plants  to  desert  conditions  must  present  phe- 
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nomena  that  are  among  the  most  interesting 
and  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  evo- 
lution in  the  whole  realm  of  botany,  while 
of  a  distinctly  practical  nature  is  the  infor- 
mation to  be  gained  relative  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  great  arid  regions  of  the  West  for 
special  or  even  general  agriculture,  either 
with  or  without  irrigation.  The  chief  con- 
cern of  this  laboratory  is  to  study  the  condi- 
tions of  development,  grpwth,  distribution, 
migration,  and  variation  of  desert  plants, 
and  to  carry  on  investigations  that  are  for 
the  most  part  too  general  in  their  nature  for 
an  agricultural  experiment  station,  or  so  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  that  they  are  beyond 
its  facilities  in  the  way  of  equipment  and 
stafiF.  Once,  however,  the  underlying  knowl- 
edge has  been  derived  by  the  botanists  of  the 
Institution,  the  data  will  be  available  for  the 
agriculturalists  and  economic  botanists  to 
test  and  apply,  so  that  from  the  desert  lab- 
oratory and  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
West  great  economic  benefits  should  result. 
The  station  was  first  located  at  Tucson 
in  1902  and  conducted  in  a  small  way  under 
the  direction  of  a  non-resident  committee,  but 
$0  important  was  the  work  considered  that 
its  scope  was  enlarged,  and  it  now  forms  a 
special  department  of  the  Institution  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal, 
fortncrly  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
den. The  site  was  acquired  through  the 
interest  of  the  citizens  of  Tucson  and  the 


Territorial  authorities,  and  consists  of  some 
860  acres,  with  suitable  laboratory  buildings, 
greenhouse,  etc  There  are  various  gardens 
and  plantations,  including  one  which  is 
irrigated,  while  nearby  on  the  Santa  Cata- 
lina  Mountains  are  maintained  Alf^ine  plan- 
tations at  altitudes  of  6000  and  8000  feet. 
These  different  points  enable  the  botanists 
not  only  to  study  the  occurrence  and  distri- 
bution of  various  forms  of  flora,  but  to  ex- 
change the  plants  and  perform  other  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  effects  of  clunate  and 
other  physical  conditions.  The  scientific 
work  includes  not  only  the  study  of  the  vast 
wealth  of  flora  of  the  desert  region  but  also 
problems  of  a  broader  biological  interest 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  heredity,  hy- 
bridization, and  the  production  of  new  va- 
rieties, by  the  experimental  study  of  pedi- 
greed plants. 

Scientific  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
department  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
edition  of  a  publication  descriptive  of  the 
North  American  deserts  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Coville  and  MacDougal  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  the  demand  for  it  has  been  so  great  as 
to  warrant  provision  for  its  republicarion 
with  more  recent  data.  As  indicating  how  a 
well-organized  scientific  department  of  this 
kind  is  able  to  investigate  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, mention  may  be  made  of  the  Salton 
Sea,  a  lake  formed  by  the  inflow  of  the 
Colorado   River  into  a  depressed   basin  in 
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DR.   ARTHUR  L.    DAY. 
(Geophysical    Laboratarj.) 


DR.    DANIEL  T.    MACDOUGAL. 
(Desert  Botanical  laboratory.) 


DR.   FRANCIS   G.   BENEDICT. 
(Nutrition    Laboratory.) 


DR.    CARROIX  D.    WRIGHT. 

(Economicfl  and  Sociology.) 
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DR.   GEORGE  E.    HALE. 
(Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory.) 


DR.    LEWIS   BOSS. 
(Meridian  Astrometry.) 
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southern  California.  As  this  basin  is  below 
the  sea  level  and  will  gradually  be  drained 
or  evaporated,  there  will  be  a  gradual  un- 
covering of  the  land  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  plant  life  on  a  large 
scale  under  somewhat  extraordinary  condi- 
tions on  a  certain  form  of  soil.  For  some 
time  the  botanists  of  the  Desert  Laboratory' 
have  been  making  careful  examintaions  of 
the  shores  of  the  lake  and  their  observations 
are  of  no  small  amount  of  interest 

LEARNING  THE   FACTS  OF   HEREDITY. 

The  Department  of  Experimental  Evolu- 
tion is  actively  engaged  in  studying  the 
problems  of  heredity  in  plants  and  animals. 
At  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  is  maintained  a  biological  laboratory 
which  includes  a  farm  with  greenhouses 
and  stables  for  the  plants  and  animals  under 
observation.  Here  systematic  breeding  of 
various  plants  and  animals  is  carried  on 
and  a  certain  number  of  strains  whose 
progress  can  be  watched  and  controlled  have 
been  started.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
determine  by  direct  observation  and  experi- 
ment the  characteristic  relations,  or  laws, 
manifested  in  the  complicated  process  of  evo- 
lution in  plants  and  animals.  To  the  phe- 
nomena of  heredity,  hybridization,  mutation, 


etc.,  are  applied  essentially  the  same  quanti- 
tative methods  that  an  astronomer  would  use 
in  his  study  of  the  stars,  or  a  chemist  in  his 
determination  or  analysis  of  an  inorganic 
substance. 

In  many  cases  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  between  practical  breeders  and  some 
scientific  investigators,  and  a  demonstration 
under  observation  will  serve  to  clear  up  dis- 
puted points.  The  situation  of  the  labora- 
tory is  most  suitable  for  just  such  work. 
The  animals  have  pleasant  pastures  and 
houses,  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  are  am- 
ple for  the  plants,  while  both  fresh  and  salt 
water  border  on  the  property.  Nearby  is 
the  biological  station  of  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, where  many  students  spend  their  sum- 
mers working  on  biological  problems,  while 
the  proximity  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  to 
New  York  City  makes  it  accessible  for  many 
visiting  scientists  from  Europe,  as  for  ex- 
ample. Prof.  Hugo  De  Vries,  who  was  pres- 
ent and  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion 
of  the  formal  opening  in  1904.  In  this  con- 
nection mention  might  be  made  of  work 
done  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  whose  library  and  facilities 
can  be  employed  by  the  investigators,  not  to 
mention  those  of  the  various  educational  in- 
stitutions  and    libraries   in    and    near   New 


UNIQUE   STATION   FOR   EXPERIMENTAL  EVOLUTION    AT  COLD   SPRING    HARBOR,    NEW    YORK. 
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York.  The  investigations  of  this  depart- 
ment naturally  are  arranged  to  spread  over 
considerahle  periods  of  time,  depending  on 
the  breeding  of  the  various  plants  and  ani- 
nnals,  but  systematic  and  periodical  reports 
of  the  various  investigations  are  published 
and  also  any  discoveries  of  interest  that  are 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The 
director  and  chief  investigator  is  Dr.  Charles 
B.  Davenport,  who  previously  held  a  pro- 
fessorship of  zoology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

MARINE  BIOLOGICAL  WORK. 

Another  instance  of  a  location  specially 
adapted  to  the  particular  scientific  inquiry  in 
hand  is  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
at  Tortugas,  on  an  island  ofE  the  Florida 
coast.  Here  the  water  is  very  pure,  and  the 
situation  is  so  isolated  that  there  is  no  inter- 
ference from  local  fisheries,  while  in  addi- 
tion there  is  an  abundance  of  animal  life  and 
the  station  is  most  healthy  for  a  tropical  lo- 
cation. To  this  laboratory,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Alfred  G.  Mayer,  va- 
rious biologists  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  are  invited  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer seasons,  and  every  opportunity  is  given 
for  collection  and  study,  special  facilities 
being  afforded  to  study  the  pelagic  life 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  especially  that  of  the  tropical 
Gulf  Stream.  Dr.  Robert  Hartmayer,  of 
the  Berlin  Zoological  Museum,  in  1907 
spent  two  months  at  the  station,  and  in 
Edition  to  a  general  study  of  the  marine 
fauna  of  the  reefs  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  collection  and  study  of  ascidians. 
Other  investigators  were  present  during  the 


summer  from  leading  American  universities 
and  museums,  each  of  whom  was  specially 
selected  and  invited  for  his  interest  in  some 
specific  problem  and  for  his  skill  as  an  in- 
vestigator. The  results  of  several  seasons* 
work  have  been  a  series  of  most  valuable 
monographs,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
which  already  have  given  considerable  repu- 
tation to  the  department.  During  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  the  work  is  carried  on,  the 
investigators  are  housed  in  portable  houses, 
and  when  not  at  sea  are  able  to  carry  on 
laboratory  research  in  the  tropics  under  most 
favorable  conditions. 

SUPPORT    OF    LUTHER     BURBANK*S     EXPERI- 
MENTS. 

In  no  phase  of  practical  horticulture  has 
more  interest,  both  general  and  scientific, 
been  aroused  than  in  the  wonderful  work  of 
Mr.  Luther  Burbank  in  improving  various 
fruits  and  flowers  and  breeding  new  varie- 
ties. It  was  but  natural  that  the  Carnegie 
Institution  should  further  this  work  in 
every  way  in  its  power,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Burbank  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  grant 
of  $10,000  a  year  to  aid  him  in  original  and 
new  lines  of  experimentation,  while  at  the 
same  time  facilities  are  provided  for  the 
scientific  record  of  his  experiments  and  their 
examination  by  members  of  the  departments 
of  Botanical  Research  and  Experimental 
Evolution.  In  this  way  when  the  final  rec- 
ord of  this  remarkable  work  is  published  it 
will  be  complete  from  the  standpoint  of  bio- 
logical theory  and  evolution  as  well  as  horti- 
cultural practice,  and  the  application  of  these 
experiments  to  questions  of  general  biology 
will  be  clearly  indicated. 
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From  the  ScuM/f/lc  AmtricaH. 

DIRECTOR      BAUER       MAKING       TRIAL       MAGNETIC 
OBSERVATIONS  ON   SHIPBOARD. 

(Horizontal  force  instrtiment  devised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Terrestrial   Magnetism.) 

INVESTIGATING    THE    EARTH 's    PROBLEMS. 

Just  as  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  plant 
and  animal  life  affords  wide  scope  to  the 
activities  of  the  naturalist,  so  the  study  of 
the  earth  presents  many  problems  to  the 
geologist.  Many  of  these  involve  the  appli- 
cation of  pure  physics  and  pure  chemistry  to 
the  study  of  data  supplied  by  geology,  and 
accordingly  with  that  specialization  charac- 
teristic of  modern  science  there  has  sprung 
up  a  science  to  which  the  name  of  geophysics 
has  been  applied. 

The  problems  of  the  earth  involve  large 
masses  and  large  epochs  of  time,  so  that 
the  experimental  work  has  to  be  performed 
under  special  conditions.  Thus  in  studying 
such  subjects  as  the  heat  of  the  earth,  the 
action  of  air  and  water  on  minerals,  the  solu- 
tion of  minerals,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  tend  to  combine,  and  the  flow  of  rocks, 
o  mention  only  a  few  of  the  problems, — 


there  is  required  considerable  apparatus  for 
producing  extreme  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures, and  much  experimental  research.  In 
other  words  the  purpose  of  a  geophysical  lab- 
oratory is  to  supply  a  firm  scientific  founda- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  past  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  earth.  Along  these 
lines  considerable  isolated  work  had  been 
done  both  by  workers  in  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  its  division  of  chem- 
ical and  physical  research,  and  in  individual 
and  university  laboratories  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  there  was  no  single  institute  of 
large  resources  devoted  to  geophysics  until 
such  a  laboratory  was  determined  on  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Institution,  while  at  first  pro- 
viding for  work  to  be  done  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at 
Washington  by  Dr.  George  F.  Becker  and 
Dr.  Arthur  L.  Day,  and  by  Prof.  Frank  D. 
Adams  at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  de- 
termined to  erect  a  special  laboratory  in 
Washington,  and  this  building,  which  is  lo- 
cated on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  suburbs,  was 
completed  and  occupied  last  year.  It  stands 
near  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
is  a  brick  structure  of  three  stories,  costing 
with  its  equipment  about  $150,000.  So 
complete  is  the  laboratory  that  not  only  is 
the  geophysical  work  of  the  Institution  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Day  most 
efficiently  carried  on,  but  assistance  is  ren- 
dered to  Dr.  George  F.  Becker  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  his  researches 
on  the  elasticity  and  plasticity  of  rocks  and 
minerals. 

TERRESTRIAL    MAGNETISM. 

Another  scientific  department  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  and  one  that  has  met  with 
some  popular  as  well  as  much  scientific  ap- 
probation is  the  department  of  Research  in 
Terrestrial  Magnetism.  While  this  depart- 
ment, of  which  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer  is  the 
director,  has  its  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, yet  its  principal  laboratory  has  been  a 
sailing  vessel,  in  which  since  1905  magnetic 
observations  have  been  made  over  a  large 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  have  been 
reduced  and  forwarded  to  Washington, 
where  they  have  been  computed,  and  the 
results  obtained  and  turned  over  to  the  Hy- 
drographic  Office  of  the  United  States  Navy 
have  made  possible  a  new  magnetic  chart 
which  contains  far  more  accurate  magnetic 
information  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
supplants  charts  where  the  magnetic  values 
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often  were  so  inaccurate  as  to  involve  posi- 
tive danger  to  the  mariner.  In  addition, 
magnetic  surveys  of  land  areas  in  distant  and 
inaccessible  places  have  been  carried  on, 
while  a  beginning  has  been  made  of  a  mag- 
netic survey  of  Africa.  This  department 
aims  at  a  complete  magnetic  survey  of  the- 
carih  and  the  co-ordination  of  the  magnetic 
data  obtained  through  various  agencies  into 
a  mass  of  information  for  the  use  of  students 
of  magnetism.*  With  this  work  is  coupled 
also  research  in  atmospheric  electricity,  the 
magnetic  observers  while  at  sea  making  ob- 
scr\'ations  of  the  latter  phenomena  also. 

•  ASTRONOMICAL  RESEARCH. 

The    extent   of    territory   that    Professor 
Woodward  has  to  cover  in  his  inspection  of 
the  various  laboratories  and  observatories  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  can  be  appreciated, 
when  \^e  pass  from  Dry  Tortugas  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,   which    is    the   headquarters   of   the 
Department  of  Meridian  Astrometry.    This 
work,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Lewis    Boss,    of   the    Dudley    Observatory, 
involves  the  measurement  and   determining 
the  positions  of   the  stars   in   the  heavens. 
A  catalogue  is  being  prepared  of  the  posi- 
tion of  all  stars  from  the  brightest  to  those 
of  the  seventh  magnitude.     The  first  stage 
in  this  work  was  the  recent  completion  of 
a   preliminary    catalogue    of    star    positions, 
containing  the  positions  of  over  6000  stars. 
While  much   astronomical    work   has   been 
done  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  South- 
ern   has    been     proportionately     neglected, 
though  the   few  observatories   in   this   part 
of  the  world  are  conspicu- 
ous for   the   quantity   and 
quality  of  their  work.     But 
as  can  be  seen  readily,  the 
number  of  observations  to 
detemnine  the  motion   and 
positions    of    stars    in    the 
Southern    Hemisphere   has 
been  much  smaller,  and  ac- 
cordingly   the     Institution 
proposes  to  send  to  South 
America  and    install    in   a 
temporary   observatory   the 
telescope,  or  rather  the  me- 
ridian instrument,  which  has 
been  used   at  Albany  and 
whose  characteristics  are  so 


well  known  to  the  observers.  With  this  in- 
strument a  series  of  observations  will  be  made 
and  they  will  be  reduced  and  added  to  the 
catalogue  now  being  compiled.  -  While  the 
publication  of  a  vast  amount  of* astronomical 
data  and  calculation  does  not  seem  a  work 
susceptible  of  arousing  wide  interest,  yet  it 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  for  its 
bearing  not  only  on  astronomical  science,  but 
on  navigation,  geography,  and  geodesy,  where 
accurate  determination  of  a  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  must  be  made  by  observations 
of  celestial  bodies.  Furthermore,  the  ma- 
terial that  is  being  collected  is  most  valuable 
in  the  study  of  stellar  motion  and  for  the 
working  astronomer  in  his  study  and  survey 
of  the  heavens. 

OBSERVING  THE   SUN    FROM    MT.   WILSON. 

Astronomical  observatories  from  their  or- 
ganization and  equipment  or  the  tendencies 
of  their  directors  often  become  famous  for 
some  particular  line  of  work  and  it  is  usual- 
ly" along  these  lines  that  their  activities  are 
developed.  It  was  the  conviction  of  astron- 
omers that  an  observatory  devoted  eissentially 
to  the  study  of  the  sun  would  furnish  valu- 
able and  interesting  r^ults,  that  induced  the 
Carnegie  Institution  to  provide  for  such 
work.  The  direction  of  the  undertaking 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  George  E. 
Hale,  formerly  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  after  a 
careful  examination  of  possible  sites  it  was 
decided  to  erect  the  observatory  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Wilson,  California,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  6cKX)  feet,  and  eight  miles  in  a  direct 
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line  from  Pasadena  and  east  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  Mt.  Wilson  atmosphere  is  of  high  qual- 
ity for  both  stellar  and  solar  work,  and  the 
rainy  season  affords  but  slight  interruption  to 
the  observations  and  photography.  The  va- 
rious buildings  necessary  for  the  instruments 
and  the  observers  have  been  erected  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  to  which  it  was  necessary 
to  construct  a  special  road  for  wagons  and 
a  motor  truck  to  carry  the  instruments.  The 
Mt.  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  not  a  permanent  general  as- 
tronomical observatory,  but  has  been  de- 
signed and  erected  specially  to  attack  certain 
problems.  The  sun,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
study,  is  a  star,  and  it  happens  to  be  a  star 
sufficiently  near  the  earth  to  permit  of  a 
study  being  made  of  its  physical  constitution. 
As  the  next  nearest  star  is  almost  300,000 
times  more  distant  than  the  sun  the  reason 
for  the  study  of  our  main  luminary  is  ap- 
parent. 

The  sun  is  now  almost  constantly  under 
observation  from  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  astronomers  under  a  national  agreement 
are  recording  by  photography  its  appearance 
and  its  spectrum.  Thus  at  Mt.  Wilson 
daily  observations  are  being  made  with  the 
photoheliograph  and  the  spectroheliograph, 
and  the  negatives  are  being  measured  and 
studied  by  the  observatory  staff.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  modern  spectroscopic 
work  must  be  done  in  special  laboratories 
where  the  instruments  are  mounted  on  mas- 


^^^^_  sive  piers  to  avoid  vibration 
^^^^1  and  elaborate  precautions 
tSf^^H  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  ap- 
jjB^  paratus  at  a  constant  temper- 
I^m  ature.  Accordingly  in  the 
main  spectroscopic  telescope 
we  have  the  tube  mounted 
horizontally  in  a  north  and 
south  direction  and  a  pTane 
mirror  driven  by  clockwork 
used  to  reflect  the  light  to  the 
lens.  One  special  aim  of  the 
observatory  is  to  study  by  re- 
flecting telescopes  •  of  large 
size  problems  that  previously 
have  been  considered  in  the 
light  of  observations  made  by 
refractors.  With  a  large  re- 
flector not  only  is  there 
greater  illumination  but  there 
is  no  loss  by  chromatic  ab- 
erration, and  consequently 
these  instruments  are  especi- 
ally adapted  to  study  the 
problems  of  stellar  evolution.  The  work  of 
the  Mt.  Wilson  observatory  can  be  sum- 
marized as  dealing  with  three  great  problems: 
the  study  of  solar  radiation,  the  study  of  the 
constitution  of  the  sun,  and  the  problem  of 
the  evolution  of  stars  from  nebulae.  Not 
yet  erected  are  the  60  and  100  inch  re- 
flecting telescopes  which  are  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  instrumental 
equipment. 

EFFICIENCY    TEST    OF   THE    HUMAN    POWER 
PLANT. 

When  a  few  years. ago  the  late  Prof.  W. 
O.  Atwater  began  his  interesting  experi- 
ments with  the  calorimeter  and  human  sub- 
jects in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
energy  that  was  derived  from  food  of  various 
kinds,  it  was  realized  that  a  field  of  investi- 
gation of  great  importance  had  been  opened 
up,  but  at  the  same  time  one  that  required  a 
large  amount  of  patient  and  laborious  re- 
search and  analysis.  This  work  carried  on 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity received  some  aid  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  its 
possibilities  appeared  so  great  that  it  com- 
mended itself  to  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
and  for  several  years  it  has  received  sub- 
stantial support  from  that  organization.  It 
was  determined  to  establish  a  nutrition  lab- 
oratory in  a  special  building  designed  for 
this  purpose.  In  order  to  study  nutrition 
problems  from  as  many  sides  as  possible,  it 
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wzs  essential  that  the  proposed  laboratory 
should  be  near  a  hospital,  and  accordingly  it 
was  located  in  Boston  near  the  new  Harvard 
University  Medical  School,  on  land  pur- 
chased from  the  Harvard  Corporation.  The 
building,  which  has  recently  been  completed, 
represents,  with  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands,  an  outlay  of  about  $100,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  apparatus  which  is  now  being  in- 
stalled. The  nature  of  the  experiments  in- 
volves the  confinement  of  a  person  in  a  calo- 
rimeter or  enclosed  compartment  for  a  given 
period  and  measuring  the  carbon  dioxide, 
water  vapor,  and  heat  given  off  by  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  food  consumed  and  the 
nature  of  the  resulting  products.  All  of  this 
represents  a  vast  amount  of  chemical  analy- 
sis, but  the  results  are  most  practical  and 
helpful.  Prof.  F.  G.  Benedict,  who  is  the 
director  of  the  nutrition  laboratory,  has  re- 
cently applied  the  calorimetric  method  to 
pathological  as  well  as  normal  subjects  and 
his  investigations  promise  to  aid  materially 
medical  science.  His  tests  with  men  can  be 
likened  to  the  efficiency  test  of  a  power  plant 
where  fuel  supplied  and  its  cost  are  com- 
pared with  the  power  produced.  In  other 
words,  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  hu- 
man organism  is  determined  and  the  food  or 
fuel  best  calculated  to  increase  its  efficiency 
b  ascertained.  In  addition  to  work  with 
the  respiration  calorimeter,  Prof.  R.  H. 
Chittenden  and  Prof.  L.  B.  Mendel  are 
working  on  problems  of  physiological  chem- 
istry, while  Prof.  T.  B.  Osborne  of  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  been  studying  the  chemistry  of  vegetable 
proteid  foodstuffs. 

PROMOTION   OF   HISTORICAL   STUDIES. 

Different  departments  of  research  of 
course  require  widely  different  methods,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  history 
naturally  would  take  a  different  form  from 
that  given  to  experimental  science.  A  spe- 
cial building  in  no  way  would  serve  the 
cause  of  historical  research,  while  an  ade- 
quate historical  library  to  be  of  use  to  his- 
torians generally  and  containing  not  only 
standard  and  special  works  but  original  doc- 
uments and  authorities  would  be  as  imprac- 
ticable as  it  would  be  beyond  even  the  re- 
sources of  a  Carnegie  foundation.  Accord- 
lAdy  the  plan  determined  on  was  the  prep- 
aration of  a  comprehensive  series  of  cata- 
logues of  documents  and  other  sources  for 
the  use  of  historians  and  investigators  in 
American  history.     In  other  words,  the  stu- 


dent of  any  particular  epoch  or  event  can 
determine  the  material  available  in  various 
archives,  its  nature  and  its  location,  without 
spending  valuable  time  in  the  examination 
of  State  documents  and  other  collections. 
Nor  is  only  material  in  the  United  States 
included  in  these  catalogues,  for  several  oc- 
tavo volumes  dealing  with  foreign .  archives 
have  been  prepared,  and  the  archives  of 
France  and  Mexico  are  being  canvassed  for 
available  material.  Particularly  important 
work  also  has  been  done  in  cataloguing  the 
various  archives  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Department  of  Historical  Research 
has  also  made  considerable  progress  in  ar- 
ranging for  publication  various  American 
manuscript  documents,  such  as  the  letters  of 
delegates  to  the  Old  Congress,  1 774-1 789, 
and  arranging  for  or  assisting  in  the  publi- 
cation of  various  British  parliamentary  and 
other  records.  Evidence  of  the  close  con- 
nection maintained  by  the  Department  of 
Historical  Research  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion with  American  historians  generally  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  American  His- 
torical  Review  is  edited  by  Prof.  J.  Franklin 
Jameson,  director  of  the  department,  and 
by  the  great  assistance  furnished  various 
historical  societies  and  individuals  in  ascer- 
taining the  presence  of  useful  and  avail 
able  material  in  the  various  libraries  and 
archives  of  the  city  of  Washington.  In- 
deed, the  idea  of  making  the  Carnegie 
Institution  a  center  and  clearing-house  for 
the  American  historical  profession  led  to 
the  selection  of  Washington  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Department  of  Historical 
Research,  and  the  assistance  it  has  been  able 
to  render  to  working  historians  and  the  suc- 
cess of  its  efforts  seem  to  have  justified  the 
choice.  It  has  also  published  a  **  Guide  to 
the  Archives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  Washington,"  which  proved 
so  successful  as  to  warrant  its  compilers, 
Prof.  Claude  Van  Tyne  and  Mr.  Waldo  G. 
Leland,  in  preparing  an  enlarged  and  revised 
edition. 

ECONOMIC    RESEARCH. 

Turning  now  to  an  adjacent  field  of 
research,  we  find  that  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  Sociology  is  engaged  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
president  of  Clark  College,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  In  the  systematic  collection  of 
material  to  form  the  basis  of  an  economic 
history  of  the  United  States.  This  work 
in     1907    occupied    the    attention    of    185 
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Bifferent  individuals,  the  department  as  a 
whole  being  divided  into  twelve  sections  or 
divisions,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent and  responsible  authority  who  super- 
vises various  researches  made  by  separate 
specialists.  In  addition  to  this  work  the  de- 
partment is  engaged  in  compiling  an  index 
of  economic  material  in  State  documents 
which  promises  to  be  of  unusual  value,  and 
is  being  issued  in  separate  volumes,  one  for 
each  State.  A  number  of  these  volumes  have 
been  printed,  while  others  are  in  press.  The 
monographs  of  the  various  specialists  are 
being  considered  quite  as  much  in  their  re- 
lation to  a  harmonious  whole  as  minute  and 
exhaustive  discussions  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject. Already  a  number  of  these  contribu- 
tions have  been  published  as  books,  in  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  or  in  eco- 
nomic journals,  and  have  been  received  with 
universal  commendation.  As  a  result  of 
these  studies  the  student  or  legislator  of  the 
near  future  will  find  summarized  and  di- 
gested for  his  use  a  wealth  of  carefully  se- 
lected and  written  material  dealing  with  the 
economic  and  industrial  development  of  the 
United  States. 

VARIOUS   CONTRIBUTIONS   TO    LEARNING. 

The  allotments  made  for  these  large 
grants  during  1907  represented  $519,- 
785.70,  and  the  total  outlay  on  these 
projects  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institu- 
tion has  aggregated  $1,356,185.70.  The 
minor  grants  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
either  in  number  or  amount.  In  1907  the 
allotments  made  aggregated  $82,538.61, 
while  the  total  amount  allotted  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Institution  has  amounted 
to  $784,678.21.  The  allotments  on  these 
minor  projects  and  research  associates  and 
assistants  have  been  decreased  annually  since 
1904,  when  the  total  amounted  to  $265,- 
820.68,  as  it  is  now  the  policy  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  a  small 
number  of  large  projects  rather  than  on  a 
large  number  of  small  projects.  Both  plans 
have  been  tested,  and  superior  results  secured 
from  the  larger  grants  have  largely  influ- 
enced the  trustees  in  this  decision.  Many  of 
the  minor  grants,  however,  have  produced 
most  valuable  additions  to  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  the  list  of  publications  describing 
the  various  researches  is  already  quite  for- 
midable. 

The  general  range  is  even  wider  than 
that  of  the  major  projects,  as  in  addition  to 
natural    and    physical    science,    history    and 


economics,  literary,  philological,  and  archc- 
ological  investigations  are  included.  Thus 
in  literature  a  research  on  the  Arthurian  Ro- 
mances based  on  manuscripts  in  the  British 
and  other  museums  by  H.  O.  Sommer  is 
now  in  progress,  while  a  reproduction  of 
"The  Old  Yellow  Book,",  the  source  of 
Browning's  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  with 
translation  and  annotations  by  Prof.  Charles 
W.  Hodell,  is  in  course  of  publication.  In 
philology  a  lexicon  to  the  works  of  Chaucer 
by  t)r.  Ewald  Flu  gel  has  been  compiled  and 
is  now  being  edited  for  the  press.  In  arche- 
ology grants  are  made  annually  to  the  Amer- 
ican schools  for  classical  studies  at  Athens 
and  in  Rome,  and  the  funds  so  allotted  arc 
used  for  the  support  of  fellowships  and  for 
excavation  and  publication. 

Applied  science  also  benefits  under  the 
Institution  and  Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  for- 
merly of  Purdue  University,  has  carried  on 
a  series  of  researches  dealing  with  the  use  of 
high  pressure  steam  in  the  locomotive,  while 
W.  F.  Durand,  formerly  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, has  made  an  elaborate  investigation  of 
the  performance  of  the  screw  propeller.  The 
Institution  is  also  publishing  the  records  of  the 
California  State  Earthquake  Investigation 
Commission,  which  give  a  thorough  and  sdcn- 
tific  account  and  anal3rsis  of  this  remarkable 
occurrence.  Among  its  other  notable  publica- 
tions are  a  treatise  on  dynamic  meteorology 
and  hydrology  by  Prof.  V.  Bjerknes  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Sandstrom  of  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania,  typical  of  a  scientific  work  of  high 
value  for  meteorologists,  and  a  series  of  vol- 
umes dealing  with  Research  in  China  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Bailey  Willis  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  and  other  scholars 
on  a  special  expedition  to  the  East.  Mention 
might  also  be  made  of  notable  volumes  con- 
taining archeological  and  physiographical  re- 
sults of  explorations  in  Turkestan  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Raphael  Pumpclly,  and 
monographs  on  the  Fossil  Turtles  of  North 
America  by  Dr.  O.  P.  Hay,  and  on  Seal 
Cylinders  of  Western  Asia  by  Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward.  A  most  elaborate  work  on 
the  Fundamental  Problems  of  Geolog>'  has 
been  in  course  of  preparation  for  four  or  five 
years  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlain  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  while  several  impor- 
tant papers  dealing  with  researches  on 
Atomic  Weights  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Richards 
of  Harvard  University  have  been  published 
by  the  Institution.  The  Institution  also  en- 
courages biological  research  by  supporting 
two  tables  at  the  Naples  Zoological  Station, 
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which  is  a  favorite  and  most  stimulating 
laboratory  for  biological  investigators. 

This  incomplete  list  of  minor  projects  must 
be  closed  with  reference  to  the  "  Index 
Medicus,"  an  index  to  current  medical  liter- 
ature throughout  the  world  issued  yearly 
from  Washington.  This  work,  originally 
published  at  the  Army  Medical  Museum  in 
Washington,  was  esteemed  most  highly  by 
the  medical  profession,  but  was  discontinued 
on  account  of  lack  of  financial  support.  Its 
resumption  and  the  publication  of  a  new 
volume  for  1903  was  one  of  the  first  efforts 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  annual 
grants  of  about  $12,500  make  possible  its 
yearly  publication  in  enlarged  and  more 
comprehensive  form. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  the  activities 
of  die  Carnegie  Institution  is  its  publica- 
tion of  scientific  works.  In  1907  this  in- 
volved the  expenditure  of  $65,358.99  and 
represented  thirty-eight  volumes  with  3428 
quarto  pages  and  6284  octavo  pages.  All  of 
the  publications  of  the  Institution  are  sup- 
plied gratuitously  to  a  limited  list  of  the 
principal  libraries  of  the  world,  and  in  that 
way  are  made  generally  accessible.  Other 
copies,  however,  are  sold  at  the  cost  of 
production  and  transportation.  Great  pains 
arc  taken  in  the  selection  of  paper  for  these 
publications  as  well  as  in  the  presswork  of 
both  text  and  illustrations. 


The  outline  just  given  will  indicate  in  a 
measure  what  use  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  is  making  of  its  endowment 
of  twelve  million  dollars  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  founder  to  advance  science  and 
thus  aid  mankind.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  fears  of  scientists  and  educators  as  to  the 
practical  usefulness  of  such  a  fund  for  the 
furtherance  of  science  administered  by  a 
board  of  trustees,  it  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted that  the  Institution  is  on  a  firm  and 
most  efficient  basis,  that  its  plans  are  most 
rational  and  likely  to  produce  good  results, 
that  its  laboratories,  observatories,  and  other 
equipment  either  in' operation  or  soon  to  be 
at  work  represent  the  best  possible  facilities 
for  dealing  with  specific  problems  of  general 
scientific  interest,  and  finally  that  the  results 
obtained  so  far  as  published  demonstrate  that 
the  work  has  been  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  With  the  encouragement  afforded 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution  the  present 
brilliant  work  of  America's  best  scientists 
should  be  carried  on  under  more  favor- 
able conditions,  and  the  discoveries  bound 
to  result  should  be  such  as  to  win  world- 
wide recognition.  Then  the  names  of 
other  American  men  of  science  will  be 
inscribed  with  that  of  Professor  Michel- 
son  on  the  roll  of  those  deemed  worthy 
to  receive  Nobel  prizes  and  equivalent 
honors. 
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A    PRACTICAL    CAMPAIGN    FOR    SMOKE 
PREVENTION. 

BY  GEORGE    H.   GUSHING. 


CMOKE  prevention,  complete  combustion, 
or  the  scientific  burning  of  coal, — what- 
ever you  will, — is  rapidly  becoming  a  neces- 
sity in  dties,  and  a  much-desired  consumma- 
tion among  manufacturing  concerns.  It  is 
a  necessity  in  cities  which  have  a  municipal 
standard  to  maintain.  It  is  desired  by  man- 
ufacturers because  it  contains  possibilities  of 
marvelous  reductions  in  fuel  cost. 

"  Smoke  prevention  "  here  is  used  instead 
of  "  smoke  consumption,"  difiEerentiating  the 
new  method  from  the  old.  Formerly  the 
belief  was  that  smoke-making  was  unavoid- 
able, the  only  way  to  keep  it  from  besmirch- 
ing a  dty  being  to  catch  and  burn  the  gases 
in  the  stack.  Modern  science  shifts  the  cen- 
ter of  activity  to  the  firebox,  burns  the  gases 
before  they  form  into  smoke,  and  then  turns 
this  to  account  in  reducing  the  fuel  bill. 

Actuated  by  a  desire  for  clean  cities,  the 
East,  some  years  ago,  enacted  ordinances 
which  virtually  made  anthracite  coal  or  coke 
the  only  permitted  fuel.  The  West  aped 
the  East,  and  the  supply  of  anthracite  would 
not  go  around,  so  all  sections  took  to  a  grade 
of  bituminous  coal  known  generically  as 
"  Smokeless  "  and  specifically  as  "  George's 
Creek,"  "  Oceanic,"  "  Pocahontas,"  or 
"  New  River."  The  increasing  demand  and 
the  limited  production  made  prices  almost 
prohibitive  to  the  generality  of  buyers.  Be- 
tween the  scarcity  of  coals  and  the  demand 
for  clean  cities  the  citizens  had  an  uneasy 
year  or  two,  and  then  they  began  to  study 
smoke  prevention  in  the  use  of  the  lower 
grades  of  coal.  The  movement  began  in  the 
West,  where  difficulties  were  greatest, — the 
smoke  most  dense,  the  demand  for  clean 
cities  most  keen,  and  the  price  of  smokeless 
coal  the  highest.  New  York  and  the  East 
are  turning  over  the  same  subject,  because 
they  know  that,  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  and  the  equally  rapid  growth  of 
manufacturing  industries,  anthracite  and  the 
smokeless  bituminous  coals  will  not  long 
supply  the  demand.  Moreover,  these  coals 
will  not  l23t  always,  the  end  of  some  grades 
being  already  predicted  as  near.  The  East 
has  demanded  that  there  shall  be  no  let-down 
in  municipal  cleanliness,  and  while  the  sup- 


ply of  coals  that  make  no  smoke  is  growing 
shorter,  the  prevention  of  smoke  with  the 
use  of  lower-grade  coals  is  becoming  an  ab- 
solute necessity. 

The  methods  employed  toward  the  desired 
end  have  been  legislative,  so  far,  rather  than 
educational.  The  American  disposition  to 
express  its  wish  by  the  stilted  phraseology  of 
the  statute  has  been  indulged  with  freedom 
amounting  almost  to  profligacy.  At  the 
same  time  popular  enlightenment  has  been 
conspicuous  for  its  paudty.  The  past  tense 
has  here  been  used  wittingly,  for  a  dawn  of 
better  methods  is  at  hand,  due  to  the  clever- 
ness of  Paul  P.  Bird,  smoke  inspector  for 
smoke-begrimed  and  smoke-besmudged  Chi- 
cago. Chicago  is  a  horror  of  horrors  as  far 
as  smoke  consumption  is  concerned,  being 
the  dumping-ground  of  the  nation,  and  con- 
sequently having  to  consume  almost  every 
variety  of  coal  from  anthracite  to  lignite. 
Moreover,  in  Chicago  political  intriguing 
has  held  sway,  and  if  under  these  adverse 
conditions  Mr.  Bird  can  do  anything  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  he  will  command  a 
medal  from  Congress  as  being  a  national 
benefactor. 

Mr.  Bird  has  assumed  that  even  a  blue 
law  does  not  enforce  itself  and  that  a  fine 
will  not  correct  ignorance.  He  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  admit, — a  marvelous  thing 
in  administration, — that  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  for  burning  coal  without  smoke. 
Where  the  grades  consumed  range  all  the 
way  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  high  in 
sulphur,  like  that  produced  in  Illinois,  he 
has  taken  what  appears  to  be  the  very  sensi- 
ble position  that  the  best  course  is  to  study 
the  individual  conditions  in  the  steam-making 
plant,  mapping  out  a  plan  for  each  offender 
who  desires  to  comply  with  the  public  will, 
and  then  give  time  for  compliance.  If  after 
that  there  is  any  stubbornness  the  courts  are 
called  upon  and  the  law  is  invoked. 

COMPLETE     COMBUSTIOX     MEANS     SMOKE 
PREVENTION. 

Smoke  prevention,  which  has  been  smoth- 
ered in  scientific  phraseology,  is  not  such  an 
impossible  thing  after  all.     It  means  nothing 
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more  than  the  complete  burning  of  fuel, 
mainly  the  combustion  of  the  elements  in  a 
fuel  i3>eratcd  at  different  times  and  at  vary- 
ing degrees  of  temperature.  The  so-called 
smokdcss  coal  is  made  up  mainly  of  one  ele- 
ment, while  the  smokiest  coal  is  composed  of 
several  elements,  all  of  which  bum  under 
Tasdy  dissimilar  conditions.  Between  the 
extremes  there  are  all  possible  grades  of  coal 
and  all  posdble  degrees  of  smoke.  To  pre- 
vent the  higher  grade  of  coal  from  smoking 
is  no  trick  at  all.  To  prevent  the  lower,  or 
even  the  lowest,  grade  of  coal  is  a  matter 
only  of  conforming  conditions  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  most  difficult  elements  in  the 
coal  to  make  bum. 

Broadly  speaking,  all  coal  is  made  up  of  five 
elements, — ^viz.,  fixed  carbon,  volatile  matter 
or  gas,  moisture,  sulphur,  and  ash.  The  higher 
the  grade  of  coal  the  larger  the  percentage  of 
fixed  carbon.  (Fixed  carbon  is  used  here  to 
distinguish  the  most  stable  part  of  the  coal 
from  the  carbon  contained  in  volatile  matter 
or  gas.)  Because  fixed  carbon  will  not 
smoke  and  is  easier  to  bum,  it  has  become 
customary,  in  this  country,  to  grade  coal  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  fixed  carbon  it  con- 
tains. Thus,  anthracite  coal  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  highest  grade  in  existence, 
because  normally  it  contains  from  90  to  95 
per  cent.,  usually  about  92j4  per  cent.,  of 
fi3ced  carbon.  The  other  5  or  10  per  cent, 
is  made  up  of  volatile  matter,  of  moisture, 
of  sulphur,  and  of  a^,  the  percentage  of 
the  latter  being  very  small  indeed.  The 
next  higher  grade  of  coal  is  called  semi- 
bituminous,  and  ranges  from  70  to  85  per 
cent,  in  fixed  carbon.  Below  that  is  bitumi- 
nous coal,  which  ranges  anjrwhere  from  40 
to  75  or  80  per  cent,  in  fixed  carbon,  and 
below  bituminous  are  sub-bituminous  and 
lignite  coals,  the  latter  being  little  more 
than  condensed  gas.  Aside  from  the  moisture, 
sulphur,  and  ash  contained  in  these  coals, 
all  of  a  lump  of  coal,  whether  it  be  lignite 
or  anthracite,  will  bum  under  proper  condi- 
tions. The  only  question  is  to  find  a  method 
of  bringing  those  elements  up  to  a  point 
where  ignition  takes  place. 

DIFFICULTY   IN    CONSUMING   THE  VOLATILE 
MATTER. 

As  far  as  smoke  prevention  is  concerned, 
the  only  troublesome  problem  is  burning  the 
volatile  matter.  This  is  variously  composed, 
comprising  mainly,  however,  hydro-carbons, 
or  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and 
carbon-dioxide,  or  a  compound  of  one  part 


of  carbon  to  two  parts  of  oxygen.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  hydro-carbons  will  dis- 
till from  or  leave  the  coal  at  a  temperature 
of  about  500  degrees  F.,  while  the  carbon- 
dioxide  will  be  distilled  from  the  coal  at  a 
temperature  of  between  500  and  600  degrees 
F.  It  has  been  found  also  that,  provided 
there  is  a  proper  mixture  of  air  of  equal 
temperature,  this  volatile  matter  will  reach 
a  state  of  combustion  at  anywhere  from  600 
to  750  degrees,  thb  depending  mainly  on  the 
facility  with  which  air  of  equal  temperature 
is  mixed  with  these  gases.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, that  fixed  carbon  requires  a  temperature 
of  from  850  to  900  degrees  before  it  reaches 
a  state  of  combustion.  Given,  therefore,  a 
coal  high  in  volatile  matter  and  comparative- 
ly low  in  fixed  carbon,  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  bumable  elements  in  a  lump 
of  coal  can  be  thrown  off  into  the  air,  with- 
out any  of  it  being  bumed,  by  simply  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  lump  of  coal  to  a 
point  where  this  volatile  matter  will  be  dis- 
tilled, but  keeping  the  temperature  of  the 
fixed  carbon  itself  below  the  point  of  igni- 
tion. In  fact,  this  is  in  reality  the  principle 
upon  which  gas  is  made  from  a  coal  high  in 
volatile  matter. 

There  is  hardly  a  household  in  the  United 
States  which  has  not  seen  the  demonstration 
of  this  scientific  principle  of  coal  consump- 
tion, but  possibly  without  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  demonstration.  In  starting 
a  fire  in  an  ordinary  grate  it  is  very  often 
seen  that  a  pile  of  bituminous  coal  thrown 
upon  a  burning  pile  of  kindling-wood  will 
give  off  a  dense  black  smoke  before  any  blaze 
appears  in  the  coal.  This  merely  indicates 
that  the  heavy  hydro-carbons  are  escaping 
from  the  coal  without  being  burned.  It  is  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  grate  were  taken  at  the  time  it 
would  be  below  6cx)  degrees.  As  the  tem- 
perature in  the  grate  naturally  rises,  there  i? 
occasionally  seen  a  flash  of  flame  in  the 
smoke,  but  several  inches  above  the  coal  bed. 
It  is  an  uncertain  flickering  fire  that  seems 
to  have  no  foundation  at  all  and,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  would  be  very  hard  to 
explain.  Very  often  this  flash  of  flame  will 
appear  for  an  instant  and  then  disappear, 
only  to  reappear  again  after  a  few  seconds, 
this  time  to  last  longer,  and  then  die  out 
again,  to  appear  in  more  permanent  form  a 
little  later  on.  The  observer  will  notice, 
however,  if  his  attention  is  called  to  it,  that 
each  time  this  flame  appears  it  gets  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  bed  of  coals,  and  finally, 
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when  the  flame  becomes  permanent,  it  has 
foinMd  a  juncture  practically  with  the  coal 
itself.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the  first 
appearance  and  subsequent  development  of 
the  combustion  of  this  escaping  volatile  mat- 
ter from  the  coal. 

When  the  flame  eventually  makes  a  con- 
nection with  the  coal  pile,  and  especially 
when  it  appears  to  come  from  the  center  of 
the  coal  pile,  any  one  taking  the  temperature 
would  find  that  the  thermometer  registered 
at  least  850  degrees  F.,  which  shows  that  the 
fixed  carbon  in  the  coal  had  reached  a  state  of 
ignition.  The  observer  of  a  grate-fire  will  also 
notice  that  as  the  flame  increases  the  volume 
of  smoke  gradually  diminishes.  He  will  also 
notice  that  the  smoke  disappears  almost  com- 
pletely when  the  bed  of  coals  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  glowing  mass.  This  is  accounted 
for  possibly  in  two  ways :  One  of  them  prob- 
ably is  that  the  volatile  matter  has  escaped 
and  consequently  that  the  only  part  of  the 
coal  left  to  be  consumed  is  the  fixed  carbon, 
or  it  might  indicate  that  the  temperature  in' 
the  grate  and  the  temperature  of  the  room 
had  been  raised  to  a  point  where  the  air 
mixing  with  the  volatile  matter  permitted 
its  consumption  concurrently  with  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fixed  carbon. 

Under  these  circumstances,  smoke  preven- 
tion, or,  if  you  care  to  phrase  it  thus,  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  coal,  resolves  it- 
self into  a  necessity  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  gas  to  a  point  of  ignition,  whether  the 
fire  be  "  fresh  "  or  "  old."  To  this  is  added 
the  necessity  to  give  room  enough  for  the 
mixing  of  this  gas  with  sufficient  air,  the 
gases  and  the  oxygen  being  of  equal  tem- 
perature, that  combustion  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

BUSINESS  ECONOMY  IN  SMOKE  PREVENTION. 

Assuming  that  in  the  case  of  the  grate-fire 
the  smoke  did  not  cease  to  appear  until  the 
volatile  matter  had  entirely  escaped,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  the  prevention  of  smoke 
becomes  at  once  a  matter  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  a  concern  which  burns  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  coal  per  day.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son Company,  of  Chicago,  which  is  now,  I 
believe,  burning  in  the  neighborhood  of  2000 
tons  of  coal  per  day.  Another  example  can 
be  found  in  the  big  ocean  steamers,  which, 
according  to  the  last  report,  burn  about  1000 
tons  of  coal  a  day.  If  these  big  coal  consum- 
ers purchased  a  low-grade  coal  which  was 
high  in  volatile  matter,   and  used  fire-hold 


methods  which  would  permit  all  of  this  vola- 
tile matter  to  go  ofiF  in  the  form  of  smoke,  it 
is  very  easy  to  see  that  they  could  lose  any- 
where from  25  to  60  per  cent,  of  their  a»l 
through  the  smokestack  without  getting  a 
particle  of  benefit  from  it.  Thfe  coal  will 
cost  delivered  anywhere  from  $2  to  $4  or  $5 
a  ton,  and  consequently  the  loss  can  be  any- 
where from  $1  to  $2.50  or  $3  per  ton.  It 
is  a  simple  case  of  arithmetic  to  multiply  this 
loss  by  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  per  day 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  how  much 
money  the  big  coal  consumers  are  permitting 
to  fly  off  into  the  air  from  the  smokestack, 
and  how  much  it  would  mean  to  a  concern 
of  this  kind  if  it  were  permitted  to  bum  all 
of  this  volatile  matter  and  consequently  avoid 
this  tremendous  loss. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  irreparable  damage  that  is  done 
to  the  household  furniture,  to  valuable  ti4>es- 
tries  and  libraries,  and  to  the  public  health 
by  these  poisonous  gases  being  discharged  into 
the  air  which  is  admitted  into  the  homes  and 
into  the  human  lungs.  It  was  not  considera- 
tion for  the  public  health  or  consideration 
for  other  people's  property  which  caused  the 
manufacturing  concerns  to  begin  the  study 
of  the  complete  combustion  of  coal.  The 
best  ideas  which  have  been  introduced  and 
which  have  been  made  practicable  were  given 
their  first  complete  test,  as  far  as  Chicago  is 
concerned,  in  the  plant  of  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company  at  the  Harrison 
Street  Station  in  Chicago.  The  plan  was 
worked  out  by  A.  Bement,  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer, and  by  W.  L.  Abbott,  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  these  electrical  lighting  plants. 
The  design  of  the  firebox  and  the  location  of 
the  boilers  were  arrived  at  after  a  prolonged 
series  of  experiments  based  upon  this  simple 
principle:  It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  space 
between  the  bed  of  the  fire  and  the  boiler  for 
this  volatile  matter  or  gas  to  be  completely 
consumed.  When  the  experiments  were 
started  Mr.  Bement  and  Mr.  Abbott  did  not 
have  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  whether  this  space 
was  demanded  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  gas  or  to  prevent  the  mixture  of  the  gas 
and  air.  In  fact,  they  are  not  quite  sure 
which  of  these  necessities  govern,  and  on  that 
point  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  arc 
at  variance.  However,  expert  engineers 
abroad,  especially  in  England,  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  raising  of  the  tem- 
perature of  gas  is  the  first  essential,  while 
the  proper  mixture  of  air  is  the  second.  This 
idea  was  brought  to  this  coyntry  by  an  engi- 
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nccr  of  a  different  school  from  Mr,  Bement 
and  Mr.  Abbott, — viz.,  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Moss, 
who  has  participated  in  numerous  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. 

MORE  SPACE  BETWEEN  FIRE  AND  BOILER. 

But  whatever  the  scientific  principle  be- 
hind this  complete  combustion  of  the  volatile 
matter,  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Bement 
and  Mr.  Abbott  was  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  space,  not  less  than  nine  feet,  be- 
tween the  fire-grate,  or  the  place  where  the 
coal  is  burning,  and  the  surface  of  the  boiler. 
Whether  temperature  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  burning  of  this  volatile  matter  or 
not,  it  is  very  clearly  established  that  if  this 
volatile  matter  has  not  reached  the  stage  of 
combustion  before  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  comparatively  cool  surface  of  the  boiler 
tubes,  it  will  never  reach  a  state  of  com- 
bustion, but  will  pass  off  through  the  flue  in 
the  form  of  smoke.  Where  a  boiler-room 
equipment  will  permit  of  it,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  raise  the  boiler  at  least  seven  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  coals,  and  thus,  by  giv- 
ing plenty  of  room  for  the  mixture  of  air 
with  the  volatile  matter,  smoke  will  be  prac- 
tically impossible  after  the  fire  has  once  been 
started  ;  but  often  buildings  are  so  constructed 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  giving  this 
amount  of  room  between  the  fire-grate  and 
the  boiler,  and  consequently  other  devices 
have  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Bement  and  Mr.  Abbott  decided  that 
longitude  was  as  good  as  altitude,  and  so 
they  placed  the  fire  near  the  front  end  of  the 
boiler  and  permitted  the  gas  to  pass  back- 
ward under  the  boiler,  but  this  was  pre- 
vented from  coming  in  contact  with  the  cool 
surface  by  lining  the  under  portion  of  the 
boiler  with  a  fireproof  tile  which  would  ab- 
sorb and  retain  heat  much  more  easily  than 
would  the  tubes  of  the  boiler  in  which  cold 
water  was  constantly  circulating.  In  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  plant  at 
Harrison  Street  in  Chicago  fully  fourteen 
feet  has  been  given  between  the  front  of  the 
firdmx  and  the  point  where  the  volatile 
matter  comes  in  contact  with  the  cool  surface 
of  the  boiler.  This  plan  has  worked  ad- 
mirably, and  although,  as  stated,  this  com- 
pany bums  about  2000  tons  of  coal  per  day, 
there  is  never  seen,  at  any  time,  the  slightest 
bit  of  nnoke  coming  from  any  one  of  the 
stacks  of  the  central  power  station.  Dr. 
Moss  has  obtained  equally  satisfactory  results 
by  using  what  is  called  a  Dutch  oven.    This 


is  merely  an  ordinary  oven  arrangement  the 
lining  of  which  can  be  heated,  and  into  which 
the  volatile  matter  is  discharged,  where  the 
temperature  is  raised  and  where  the  gas  is 
mixed  with  air,  and  where  the  complete  com- 
bustion takes  place,  the  heat  passing  from 
that  to  the  boiler  pipes,  where  it  is  used  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

This  whole  matter  is  more  or  less  tech- 
nical and  consequently  has  required  a  good 
deal  of  study,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
even  the  expert  engineers  are  not  in  accord 
as  to  what  produces  complete  combustion. 
When  the  engineers  cannot  agree,  it  is  very 
natural  that  the  men  employed  in  the  fire- 
room,  especially  the  unskilled  laborer,  could 
not  be  expected  to  understand  the  principles 
of  complete  combustion,  and  consequently 
when  a  city  tries  to  prevent  smoke  it  is  run- 
ning up  against  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties. These  difficulties  increase  when  it  is 
realized  that  popular  ideas  heretofore  have 
been  very  vague  as  to  what  actually  caused 
smoke.  Moreover,  it  must  be  realized  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  buildings  were  con- 
structed before  this  scientific  principle  gov- 
erning the  burning  of  coal  was  a  demon- 
strated possibility.  Naturally  when  the 
architects  who  designed  these  buildings  had 
no  idea  that  a  certain  amount  of  space  was 
required  between  the  firebox  and  the  boiler, 
they  did  not  provide  room  enough  in  these 
buildings  for  the  installation  of  plants  that 
would  be  smokeless.  These  buildings  have 
cost  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  and  in 
or^er  to  make  the  changes  that  are  now  re- 
quired by  cities,  especially  where  low-grade 
coals  are  consumed,  not  only  the  renting 
space  would  be  cut  down,  but  the  changes 
themselves  would  require  such  a  heavy  ex- 
penditure that  the  building  owner  would 
hesitate  before  accepting  a  scientific  state- 
ment as  to  what  was  required. 

CITY  REGULATION  OF  SMOKE. 

A\Tien  these  difficulties  are  summed  up 
and  are  thoroughly  understood,  it  is  seen  at 
once  that  the  city  which  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent the  making  of  smoke  will  have  to  show 
that  there  is  something  besides  civic  pride 
back  of  the  campaign  for  smoke  prevention. 
It  will  have  to  show  the  owners  of  the  build- 
ings that  it  is  dollars  and  cents  in  their 
pockets  not  only  now  but  for  an  intermina- 
ble time  in  future  before  any  compliance 
with  the  popular  will  can  be  expected  on  this 
score.  A  great  many  owners  of  buildings  of 
this  kind  have  made  no  secret  of  their  past 
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policy  that  it  is  faf  cheaper  to  pay  the  occa- 
sional fine  than  it  is  either  to  put  in  an  auto- 
matic stoker  or  to  make  a  change  in  the  fire- 
room  equipment.  In  view  of  these  diffi- 
culties, the  acts  of  some  cities  have  been  little 
short  of  ludicrous.  The  fact  that  the  East- 
em  cities  have  been  able  to  accomplish  very 
much  in  the  way  of  smoke  prevention  is  not 
by  any  means  a  criterion  as  to  what  other 
cities  can  do.  For  one  thing,  anthracite  coal 
in  the  East,  where  transportation  costs  are 
comparatively  low,  can  be  bought  almost  as 
cheaply,  the  amount  of  heat  produced  being 
considered,  as  the  bituminous  coals,  on  which 
the  transportation  charges  are  high.  More- 
over, the  people  of  the  East  have  become  ac- 
customed to  using  anthracite  coal  and  will 
consent  to  use  no  other.  That  is  a  peculiar- 
ity of  human  nature  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain,  but  nevertheless  is  a  peculiarity 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
people,  once  accustomed  to  using  one  grade 
of  coal,  will  seldom  if  ever  take  up  any  other 
grade.  The  futility  of  merely  placing  an 
ordinance  on  the  law  books  of  a  city  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago 
have  not  been  able  to  make  the  slightest 
headway  against  the  tremendous  production 
of  smoke. 

It  is  only  now  that  Chicago  is  beginning 
to  gain  any  ground,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Bird,  the  smoke  inspector,  has 
adopted  entirely  new  tactics.  In  the  first 
place.  Mayor  Busse  has  spent  his  whole  life 
in  the  coal  business  and  knows  more  or  less 
about  smoke  prevention.  He  appointed  Mr. 
Bird,  who  is  a  practical  man,  and  then  ar- 
ranged to  give  him  an  advisory  board  of 
three  expert  engineers.  Among  them  is  Mr. 
Bement,  who  designed  the  plant  for  the 
Conunonwealth  Edison  Company.  Shortly 
after  taking  office  Mr.  Bird  announced  that 
he  did  not  propose  at  once  to  fine  the  owner 
of  a  building  the  chimney  of  which  was 
smoking.  He  said  that  he  would  go  into  the 
fireroom  of  the  ofiEending  building  and  would 
study  conditions.  He  and  his  advisory  board 
would  then  map  out  a  plan  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smoke,  taking  into  consideration  the 
grade  of  coal  habitually  burned.  He  would 
submit  this  plan  free  of  cost  to  the  owner 
of  the  building  and  would  give  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  for  the  compliance  of  the 
owner  with  these  requirements  of  the  city  de- 


partment. If,  at  the  expiration  of  this  rea- 
sonable tinie,  the  chimney  was  still  smoking 
and  no  progress  had  been  made  toward  the 
installation  of  a  new  system  which  would 
avoid  smoke,  the  law  would  be  invoked  and 
the  maximum  penalty  of  the  law  would  be 
assessed. 

In  making  these  suggestions  Mr.  Bird  and 
his  advisory  board  took  into  consideration 
that  the  grade  of  coal  used  makes  the  great- 
est possible  difference  in  whether  a  chimney 
will  smoke  or  not.  For  instance,  where  an- 
thracite and  semi-anthracite  coal  is  used,  it 
requires  practically  no  effort  to  avoid  smoke. 
They  realized  that  small  sizes  of  coal  burn 
freely  while  the  larger  sizes  burn  more  slow- 
ly. They  realized  that  if  all  fine  coal  is 
used,  or  if  all  large-sized  coal  is  used,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  adjust  conditions  so 
that  smoke  will  not  be  made,  but  if  fine  and 
large  coal,  or  what  is  known  as  run-of-mine 
coal,  is  used  in  a  firebox,  the  very  fact  that 
the  different  sizes  burn  unequally  tends  to 
produce  more  smoke,  and  consequently  the 
difficulties  of  smoke  prevention  become  oKjrc 
serious.  It  is  not  an  unreasonable  thing  for 
a  city  to  demand  that,  after  a  boiler-room 
equipment  has  been  suited  to  the  consumption 
of  a  certain  size  of  coal,  that  size  shall  be 
burned  in  future,  because  to-day  it  is  the 
easiest  possible  thing  to  buy  any  size  of  coal 
that  one  wants.  In  fact,  the  large  percent- 
age of  coal  mines  to-day  are  producing  all 
different  sizes  from  screenings  up  to  six-inch 
lump.  Consequently,  a  boiler-room  equip- 
ment that  is  adjusted  to  the  burning  of  any 
size  of  coal,  either  screenings,  nut,  or  lump 
coal  from  one  and  one-half  to  six  inches,  can 
be  supplied  with  that  particular  size  of  fuel 
with  the  least  possible  difficulty. 

The  principle  of  combustion  thus  being 
clearly  understood  by  the  consumer,  the  ap- 
parent need  of  smoke  prevention  being  under- 
stood by  cities  and  by  the  consumers  them- 
selves, and  especially  the  tremendous  saving 
from  complete  combustion  of  coal  being  un- 
derstood, it  seems  very  natural  that  in  the 
course  of  another  generation  smokeless  cities 
will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
This  is  an  optimistic  outlook,  but  it  seems 
to  be  warranted  by  the  one  thing  which 
would  make  this  consummation  possible, — 
the  fact  that  complete  combustion  of  coal  is 
the  cheapest  thing  in  the  long  run  for  the 
man  who  owns  the  building. 
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BY  ERNEST  G.   WALKER. 


(^ONGRESS,  holding  the  purscstrings,  has 
determined  the  national  disbursements 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1908-1909.  It  recently 
adjourned  with  a  world  record  for  voting 
public  money,  and  the  executive  and  the 
administrative  authorities  are  dutifully  cer- 
tain to  score  a  new  world  record  in  spending 
the  unprecedented  total. 

This  annual  chapter  in  budgets  reads  large 
in  every  line.  It  was  as  ambitious  in  its  be- 
ginning as  it  has  been  in  its  ending.  The 
procedure  was  begun  last  September,  when 
official  by  official,  bureau  by  bureau,  depart- 
ment by  department,  contributed  to  building 
up  the  book  of  estimates,  till  it  comprised  700 
broad  pages  of  federal  print.  When  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  December,  dis- 
patched wagon-loads  of  those  documents  to 
the  Capitol,  they  constituted  formal  and 
official  notice  that  almost  $1,100,000,000 
would  be  required  of  Congress  at  that  ses- 
sion for  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
Government. 

Probably  a  more  valiant  defense  of  the 
Treasury  was  never  made  and  possibly  none 
was  ever  less  successful.  Designs  upon  the 
national  strong-box  multiplied  and  were  sup- 
ported by  Congressional  majorities.  The 
ten-thousand-dollar  items  grew  into  hundred- 
thousand-dollar  items.  Millions  were  piled 
upon  millions,  heedless  of  all  watchdog  warn- 
ings, until  at  last  the  towering  total  of  ten 
figures,  solitary  and  alone  among  the  high 
peaks  of  Government  expenditures,  was 
reached. 

Treasury  officials  are  at  a  loss  for  dcscrip- 
n'ons  that  will  bring  the  billion-dollar  term 
%*ithin  the  average  mental  grasp.  The  sum 
u-ill  require  every  penny  from  customs,  in- 
ternal taxes,  and  postal  supplies.  It  will  also 
drain  low  the  quarter-billion  reservoir  of  sur- 
plus. It  is  almost  one-third  of  all  the  money 
in  the  land,  more  than  half  the  value  of  all 
the  cargoes  and  carloads  of  annual  exports, 
and  only  $200,000,000  less  than  the  value  of 
all  our  imports. 

A  billion  of  money  in  twenty-dollar  yellow 
backs  would  weigh  over  seventy  tons.  Com- 
pactly stacked  against  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument, they  would  make  twenty-five  separate 


piles,  550  feet  high,  reaching  from  the  mon- 
ument's foundation  to  its  very  top. 

To  count  a  billion  silver  dollars,  the  best 
Treasury  expert,  working  eight  hours  every 
business  day,  would  require  a  century  and 
three  years  more. 

Where  will  all  this  money  go?  It  was 
appropriated  through  fourteen  great  supply 
bills,  under  more  or  less  arbitrary  classifica- 
tions. The  disbursements  may  be  roughly 
grouped  in  three  grand  divisions,  as  follows: 

PosUi    Service $225,000,000 

Military   Service 500.000,000 

Other  government  service 225,000,000 

MILLIONS  IN  SALARIES  AND  PENSIONS. 

The  bi-monthly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
pay-rolls  figure  tremendously  in  all  three 
totals.  Employed  by  the  Government,  draw- 
ing a  regular  stipend,  will  be  more  than  half 
a  million  men  and  women, — more  than  could 
be  assembled  with  any  comfort  in  the  ten 
square  miles  of  the  original  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Twenty  thousand  disbursing  agents, 
scattered  through  every  State  and  Territory 
and  in  every  insular  dependency,  will  be  oc- 
cupied in  handing  out  the  pay-envelopes  to 
this  tax-consuming  host. 

The  salaries  of  almost  500  Senators  and 
Representatives  will  approximate  $4,000,000, 
without  including  mileage  and  other  per- 
quisites. But  there  are  something  like  300,- 
000  persons  in  "  the  Executive  Civil  Service 
of  the  United  States."  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
these  are  employed  outside  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. While  a  considerable  portion  are 
clerks  of  various  grades  and  capacities,  whose 
duties  are  multifarious,  the  60,000  and  odd 
postmasters  are  included,  as  also  scientists 
and  experts,  customs  and  internal  revenue 
collectors  and  their  thousands  of  deputies, 
laborers  skilled  and  unskilled,  law  officers 
ranging  from  bailiffs  to  United  States  attor- 
neys and  judges, — all  whose  places  come  un- 
der the  classified  civil  service  or  make  up  the 
fruit  on  the  tree  of  patronage. 

The  military  rolls,  always  large,  are  larger 
this  year,  since  the  pay  of  every  man  who 
carries  a  musket  or  wears  shoulder  straps  has 
been  materially  increased.  At  the  head  of 
the  military  list  are  4000  active  and  900  re- 
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tired  army  officers,  followed  by  70,000  pri- 
vates, the  latter  representing  the  authorized 
enlisted  strength  to  which  the  army  will  be 
recruited  before  many  months  go  by. 

Then  comes  the  navy  force,  distributed  at 
yards  and  stations  on  both  coasts,  and  aboard 
ships  of  war,  cruising  in  nearly  every  ocean 
of  the  world.  They  number  2500  active  and 
750  retired  navy  officers  and  36,000  blue- 
jackets, of  whom  6000  are  just  entering  the 
service  under  provision  of  the  last  Naval 
Appropriation  law.  There  are  330  officers 
and  8500  enlisted  marines ;  2^0  active  and  60 
retired  officers  and  1 500  men  of  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service. 

Pensioners  of  all  our  wars,  approximating 
1,000,000  people,  will  draw  $175,000,000 
out  of  the  public  funds  that  Congress  has 
just  appropriated.  About  800,000  are  for- 
mer soldiers, — all  but  100,000  Civil  War  in- 
valids. Their  annual  pension,  paid  quarterly, 
averages  close  to  $200  a  year.  The  rest, 
some  200,000,  are  widows. 

But  the  vast  pay-roll  does  not  end  here. 
At  least  200,000  more  people  concerned  in 
governmental  activities  will  draw  compensa- 
tion therefor,  chiefly  contractors  and  laborers. 

THE  POSTAL  BUDGET. 

Quite  one-quarter  of  the  billion  dollars  is 
easily  segregated.  It  is  the  money  for  the 
support  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  federal  utilities  and  the  service  closest 
to  all  the  people.  The  Postoffice  Department 
is  a  little  government  by  itself ;  for  it  collects 
nearly  all  the  revenues  it  needs  and  disburses 
them  without  intervention  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  The  cash  tills  at  every 
stamp-window  are  emptied  into  one  common 
postal  fund.  The  Postmaster-General,  not 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  honors  the 
requisitions  and  draws  the  warrants.  The 
income,  as  a  rule,  approximates  the  outgo, 
but  whatever  is  lacking  to  meet  the  postal 
budget  of  $223,000,000  this  year  will  come, 
as  heretofore,  from  the  general  revenues. 

The  postal  budget,  a  record  breaker,  will 
be  disbursed  through  thousands  of  channels. 
The  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Postal  Service, — its 
force  of  355  inspectors, — will  alone  cost, 
with  their  clerks,  their  traveling  expenses,  and 
rewards  for  yeggmen,  almost  $1,000,000. 
Railroad  companies,  hauling  mail  over  more 
than  3000  different  lines,  will  get  $50,000,- 
000  of  the  money  before  the  fiscal  year  is  up. 
The  aggregate  of  travel  by  mail  trains  in  that 
time  will  exceed  400,000,000  miles, — a  dis- 
tance greater  than  two  round-trip  journeys 


to  the  sun.  There  are  39,000  rural  mail 
routes  and  as  many  rural  carriers,  who  will 
require  $30,000,000  from  the  postal  revenues 
for  delivering  mail  at  the  farmer's  door;  15,- 
000  drivers  on  as  many  "  star  routes,"  over 
which  coaches  and  buckboards  with  mail  will 
travel  more  than  100,000,000  miles,  at  an 
average  expense  to  the  Government  of  more 
than  7  cents  a  mile. 

The  Postoffice  Department  does  not  pay 
its  administrative  force  of  lOOO  persons,  cm- 
ployed  at  Washington.  The  general  Gov- 
ernment attends  to  that  on  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate account.  But  the  department  does  pay 
working  forces  of  tens  of  thousands,  who  will 
take  a  billion  pieces  monthly  from  boxes  and 
other  mail  receptacles  and  speed  these  to  des- 
tinations among  90,000,000  people.  These 
nimble-fingered,  well-disciplined  soldiers  of 
the  postal  armies  are  handling  700,000  let- 
ters and  postal  cards  and  making  out  200,000 
domestic  money  orders  for  every  hour  of  the 
twenty-four. 

On  the  postal  roster  are  27,000  city  car- 
riers and  an  equal  number  of  clerks  in  offitTs 
of  the  first  and  second  class.  Many  of  these 
are  to  have  a  promotion  forthwith,  by  the 
direction  of  Congress,  and  an  additional  $100 
a  year.  Besides  its  postmasters,  the  depart- 
ment is  paying  this  year  2000  assistant  post- 
masters, 10,000  clerks  in  third-class  offices, 
17,000  railway  mail  clerks,  4000  special  de- 
livery messengers,  arid  25,000  mechanics. 
The  pay-roll  for  watchmen,  messengers,  and 
laborers  exceeds  $700,000. 

Congress  has  placed  the  Postal  Service  on 
a  more  generous  basis  than  ever.  The  defi- 
cit will  be'large,  much  larger  than  the  $13.- 
000,000  deficit  for  the  year  just  closed.  The 
Postmaster-General  warned  Congress  against 
this  to  no  purpose.  When  the  uplift  of  cost 
for  the  service  was  apparent  he  pleaded  for 
authority  to  establish  a  rural  parcels  post. 
He  demonstrated  that  if  only  fifty  pounds 
was  transported  daily  on  each  route  it  would 
obliterate  the  great  postal  deficit  looming 
ahead.  No  additional  equipment  would  be 
needed.  The  income  would  be  clear  profit. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  even  to  set  up  an 
experimental  service  in  one  county. 

HALF    A    BILLION    FOR    MILITARY    EXPENDI- 
TURES. 

The  military  account  is  larger  than  ever 
before  in  time  of  peace,  and  has  been  rarely 
exceeded  when  the  nation  Was  engaged  in 
strife  at  arms.  In  the  most  comprehensive 
sense  Congress  voted  for  this  account  at  its 
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recent  session  $500,000,000,  or  one-half  the 
total  of  all  the  budget,  and  approximately 
that  sum  will  be  expended  for  wars  past  and 
prospective  during  the  fiscal  year  just  be- 
ginning. It  covers  the  deficiencies;  liquidates 
$25,000,000  of  interest  for  the  public  debt, — 
incurred  in  war  operations, — supplies  nearly 
$60,000,000  for  the  sinking  fund ;  furnishes 
$10,000,000  needed  to  replete  the  pension 
fund,  and  $163,000,000  more  for  current 
pension  demands;  assures  $6,000,000  to  sup- 
port the  score  of  State  and  national  homes 
for  invalid  soldiers;  builds  and  maintains  ar- 
senals, armories,  and  navy  yards ;  allows  $2,- 
000,000  toward  the  support  of  the  militia; 
keep  big  guns  frowning  from  emplacements 
at  every  important  harbor,  from  San  Juan 
'and  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  and 
Manila,  and,  finally,  puts  the  army  and  navy 
nearer  that  standard  of  war  efficiency,  which 
is  said  to  make  for  peace. 

The  ramifications  of  military  expenditures 
extend  to  Government  enterprises  of  a  purely 
civilian  character,  such  as  the  improvement  of 
harbors  to  accommodate  our  largest  ships  of 
war.  The  roadsteads  at  Hilo,  in  the  island 
of  Hawaii;  at  Santiago,  where  there  is  a 
coaling  station;  at  Pensacola;  the  East 
Branch  of  the  Potomac,  near  Washington, 
and  harbors  at  two  or  three  other  places  are 
being  deepened  beyond  commercial  require- 
ments for  the  advantage  of  the  navy. 

Five  of  the  fourteen  annual  budgets  per- 
tain exclusively  to  past  and  prospective  mili- 
tary operations,  but  include  only  a  portion  of 
the  expenditures  just  enimierated.  The 
amounts  carried  on  these  several  appropria- 
tion laws  for  the  current  year,  and  the  in- 
creases for  each  of  those  laws  over  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year,  stand: 

Army    bill    f95,382.247  $16,647,665 

N»t/    bill    122.662,485  23,703.078 

rorttflcatlons  bill 9.317,145  2.419.134 

MUttary  Academy  bill.  845.634  •1.084.069 

I*ensloii    bill    163,053,000  16.910,000 

ToUl     1301,260,511  138,596,782 

•  I>ecrea»e. 

Interest,  sinking  fund,  deficiencies,  ar- 
senals, armories,  soldiers'  homes,  and  militia 
are  carried  on  other  budgets,  and  would  es- 
cape the  attention  of  the  casual  reader  of 
mflitary  Items  of  expenditure.  Many  of  the 
increases  which  Congress  voted  during  a 
billion-dollar  session  were  for  making  the 
army  and  the  navy  more  formidable.  The 
campaigns  for  the  increased  size  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  two  military  arms  were  con- 
ducted aggressively  and,  on  the  whole,  suc- 
cessfully. The  pay  of  every  enlisted  soldier. 


sailor,  marine,  and  revenue-cutter  private 
was  increased  $5  a  month;  of  their  officers 
$500  a  year.  Two  new  Dreadnoughts,  in- 
stead of  four,  were  authorized,  each  of  the 
floating  fortresses  to  cost  for  hull,  armament, 
machinery,  and  equipage  close  to  $10,000,- 
000.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  for 
such  a  ship,  including  repairs  and  pay  of  of- 
ficers and  men,  who  must  be  supplied  as  fast 
as  the  ships  are  commissioned,  will  approxi- 
mate $1,000,000.  The  navy  now  compre- 
hends fifty-odd  ships,  built  and  building,  of 
which  thirty-one  are  heavy  ships-of-war.  Sev- 
eral of  these  are  about  to  be  commissioned  or 
will  go  into  commission  within  a  couple  of 
years,  which  means  that  the  navy  mainte- 
nance item  must  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Good  judges  say  that  the  $150,000,000  mark 
will  be  reached  in  half  a  decade. 

Even  the  navy  deficiencies,  not  carried  in 
the  regular  budget,  are  mounting  to  many 
millions  at  every  session.  Four  years  ago 
Congress  prohibited  the  making  of  deficien- 
cies by  officials  of  the  executive  departments 
and  attached  penal  clauses  thereto.  But  the 
army  and  the  navy  are  exempted.  The  defi- 
ciency item  for  navy  coal  at  the  recent  session 
was  $2,700,000, — a  little  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  the  coal  bill  for  the  battleship 
fleet  on  its  voyage  around  the  world. 

VARIOUS  DISBURSEMENTS. 

An  outline  of  the  disbursements  making 
up  the  remaining  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
can  be  had  from  a  table  of  the  other  appro- 
priations as  follows: 

Inorea9e9. 

Agricultural  bill    $11,672,106  $2,224,816 

Diplomatic  and  Consu- 
lar   bill     3,577,463  485.130 

District  of  Columbia  bill  10,117.668  •^22,mo 

Indian    bill    9,253,347  •871,729 

Legislative    hill 32,833.821  707,488 

Sundry  Civil  bill    ....  112,937.313  2,168.102 

Deficiency  bills  (3)...  59,995,973  46,848,075 
Permanent       appropri- 

tlons 154,194,295  4,307,975 

Total     $304,581,986  $55,546,927 

•  Decrease. 

From  this  list  of  titles  indicating  ordinary 
Government  expenditures  must  be  deducted 
about  $150,000,000  for  the  military  account 
as  classified.  Interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
the  sinking  fund,  both  carried  on  the  perma- 
nent appropriations,  make  half  of  that  sum. 
They  arc  items  which  Chairman  Tawney,  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  char- 
acterizes as  charges  "  on  acount  of  wars." 

The  federal  Government's  contribution  to 
the  development  of  agriculture  is  shown  in 
the  $1 1,000,000  total  of  the  Agricultural  bill. 
That  pays  for  the  Weather  Bureau  Service, 
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the  Forest  Service,  and  many  scores  of  farm 
and  soil  investigations  that  occupy  a  small 
army  of  experts.  They  are  soil  physicists, 
entomologists,  biologists,  chemists  in  many 
branches,  plant  pathologists,  crop  technolo- 
gists, taxonomists,  and  many,  many  more. 
They  duplicate  some  investigations  and  ex- 
periments that  State  governments  are  con- 
ducting. None  the  less,  the  service  is  close 
to  the  people  and  very  popular  with  the 
farmer  vote,  North  and  South.  The  cost  has 
been  increasing  at  a  rapid  pace.  Ten  years 
ago  it  was  less  than  liaJf  the  present  figure. 

The  Diplomatic  bill  pays  the  salaries  of 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls  and  meets 
divers  expenses  incident  to  the  foreign  serv- 
ice. 

In  the  business  of  conducting  a  municipal- 
ity in  the  District  of  Columbia  Congress  au- 
thorized the  disbursement  of  $10,000,000, 
but  half  of  that  sum  is  collected  by  taxation 
in  the  District,  which  sum  should  be  ac- 
credited as  national  revenue.  These  are  the 
only  direci  taxe^  levied  since  1885.  and  are 
collected  through  local  municipal  authori- 
ties. 

The  Indian  bill  represents  the  sentimental 
side  of  legislation  and  includes  a  large  civil 
service  for  the  education,  support,  and  wel- 
fare of  a  multitude  of  vanishing  tribes,  most 
of  them  on  reservations  in  the  West. 

The  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
bill  supplies  the  administrative  force  for  most 
of  the  Washington  departments,  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Postoffice  departments 
among  the  rest.  It  is  sometimes  called  "  the 
engine-room  force."  Its  numerical  strength 
is  more  than  25,000  clerks  and  officials.  They 
are  the  Government  employees  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  none  die  and  few  resign.  The 
records  also  show  that  the  salaries  of  this 
faithful,  patient  force  are  rarely  raised,  for, 
with  all  the  increase  in  their  numbers  with 
the  growth  of  the  Government  business,  the 
total  of  the  "  Legislative  "  bill  is  hardly  a 
third  larger  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The 
same  measure  carries  the  compensation  for  all 
Congress  and  its  legion  of  employees  and  for 
most  of  the  federal  courts. 

UNCLE  SAM's  big  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  Sundry  Civil  is  the  great  odds-and- 
ends  appropriation,  but  it  has  swelled  in  ag- 
gregate and  importance  as  the  years  have 
passed.  Big  bureaus  are  provided  for  from 
this  budget,  particularly  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, which  conducts  operations  in  nearly 
every  State  and  Territory,  and   the  Coast 


and  Geodetic  Survey.  It  likewise  carrie 
most  appropriations  for  public  works,  which 
are  taking  many- millions  annually  from  the 
Treasury.  This  year  it  will  be  close  to  $75,- 
000,000,  and  may  far  exceed  that  sum.  The 
Panama  Canal  project,  which  will  wed  the 
two  oceans  and  make  real  the  dream  of  cen- 
turies, leads  all  the  public- works  items.  It 
is  now  costing  $3,000,000  a  month,  and  the 
rate  will  be  larger  as  the  enterprise  pro- 
gresses. 

Dredges  and  derricks  and  like  equipment 
now  dot  almost  every  navigable  inland  water- 
way. They  constitute  the  outward  evidence 
of  the  Government's  activity  in  river  and  har- 
bor improvements,  comprising  600  projects 
under  the  supervision  of  army  engineers. 
The  engineers  are  spending  about  $25,000,- 
000  of  Government  money  this  year.  Of 
this  $18,000,000  is  under  continuing  con- 
tracts for  building  breakwaters,  deepening 
channels,  excavating  turning  basins,  and 
otherwise  extending  navigation  facilities  cal- 
culated to  encourage  trade.  There  are  still 
Congressional  authorizations  for  eighty-five 
projects,  to  cost  $31,000,000,  whieh  must  be 
paid    for  by  this  or  the  next  Congress. 

There  never  was  a  time  before  when  the 
Government  was  building  so  extensively  and 
so  expensively  as  now.  Omitting  new  and 
modem  lighthouses,  rising  on  every  shoal  and 
danger  point  where  the  mariners  are  not  ade- 
quately protected,  the  trowel  and  the  ham- 
mer and  saw  are  erecting  structures  in  hun- 
dreds of  towns  and  cities  that  will  furnish 
an  ocular  demonstration  to  the  citizen  of  his 
Government.  A  law  has  just  passed  that 
assures  515  new  postoffices,  courthouses,  and 
custom-houses  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
California.  It  will  double  the  number  of 
public  buildings,  toward  the  erection  of 
which  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  spend  this  year  close  to  $15,000,000. 
The  money  goes  in  part  for  sites,  which  com- 
mand fancy  prices  when  the  Government  is 
a  buyer,  and  in  some  part  for  enlarging  and 
extending  old  buildings  which  the  public 
service  has  outgrown. 

THE  government's  RECEIPTS. 

Spending  unprecedented  millions  for  these 
and  hundreds  of  other  items,  where  will 
Uncle  Sam  get  the  money? 

The  postal  revenues  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice can  well  be  elimiilated  from  the  answer. 
In  round  numbers,  $1,000,000  comes  jinking 
through  the  customs-houses  every  business 
day.     A  year  ago  it  was  almost  $1,000,000 
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cvcr>'  calendar  day,  but  times  have  changed. 
The  financial  and  industrial  depression  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  falling  off  in  imports, 
which  means  a  falling  off  in  duties.  It  is  a 
Presidential  campaign  year.  That  always 
afifects  business  unfavorably,  and  if  it  does 
not  affect  imports  this  year,  as  usually 
happens,  the  prospective  revision  of  the  tariff 
will  produce  such  an  effect. 

In  normal  modern  years  nearly  another 
$1,000,000  comes  in  every  business  day  for 
Internal  taxes.  These  represent  chiefly 
moneys  paid  as  a  tax  on  distilled  and  malted 
liquors,  on  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  for  spe- 
cial licenses,  wholesale  and  retail,  for  those 
who  sell.  These  internal-revenue  totals  are 
affected  by  much  the  same  influences  as  de- 
press the  total  of  customs  dues.  In  the  last 
twelve  months  they  fell  to  $260,000,000. 

Numerous  other  sources  of  federal  reve- 
nue yield  large  sums.  They  are  hardly  more 
than  driblets,  however,  when  the  Govern- 
ment's gigantic  operation?  are  considered. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
average  $6,000,000,  practically  all  of  which 
is  transferred  to  the  fund  for  agricultural 
colleges,— one  in  every  State  and  Territory,— 
and  to  the  fund  for  the  reclamation  of  arid 
Western  tracts.  The  District  of  Columbia 
yields  the  same  sum  in  realty  and  personal 
taxes,  all  of  which  is  spent  on  the  Washing- 
ton City  government.  Miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts from  other  sources,  including  patent 
fees,  now  make  about  $60,000,000. 

THIS  year's  balance  SHEET. 

Various  estimates  are  made  of  what  the 
revenues  will  be  for  this  billion-dollar  year. 
The  figure  probably  will  not  exceed  $600,- 
000,000;  with  the  postal  revenues  it  will  be 
$200,000,000  more.  The  exact  appropria- 
tions covering  the  entire  session  were  $1,008,- 
804,894.  This  included  deficiencies,  some  of 
which  were  used  before  this  fiscal  year  be- 
gan. But  the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  will  re- 
main about  the  same,  because  other  deficien- 
cies must  be  provided  for  this  year,  when 
Congress  next  assembles. 

The  prospect,  therefore,  remains  for  a  defi- 
cit of  $200,000,000  before  June  30,  i909» 
rolls  round,  which  will  be  far  and  away  the 
greatest  deficit  of  any  year  since  the  Civil 
War.  To  meet  it  the  Treasury  has  a  $240,- 
ooo/xx)  surplus,  which  should  suffice.  If  it 
is  not  enough,  there  remains  the  expedient  of 
selling  bonds. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  ESTIMATES. 

The  House  organization  is  built  to  curb 
extravagant  tendencies.  The  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  prepares  and  handles 
about  half  of  the  annual  budgets, — and  keeps 
a  supervision  over  all  of  them,  because  it  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  deficiencies  whatso- 
ever,— is  composed  of  seventeen  seasoned, 
steady  men.  It  is  now  the  big  committee  of 
the  House  and  its  membership  is  very  care- 
fully selected.  The  law  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  the  esti- 
mates by  October  15,  in  ample  time  for  print- 
ing, so  that  this  and  other  appropriation  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  where  all  bills  affect- 
ing the  revenues  must  originate,  can  have  the 
information  by  December. 

The  Conunittee  on  Appropriations, — or 
some  subcommittee  thereof, — is  in  almost 
daily  session  from  the  time  that  Congress  con- 
venes. It  conducts  comprehensive  and  care- 
ful hearings,  at  which  the  estimates  for  fu- 
ture expenditures  are  reviewed.  Hundreds 
of  witnesses  are  called,  including  cabinet  of- 
ficers. The  President  is  alone  exempt.  The 
committee  took  3000  printed  pages  of  testi- 
mony at  the  last  session.  The  Naval  Affairs 
Committee, which  prepares  the  Naval  bill;  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  which  prepares 
the  Army  and  the  Military  Academy  bills; 
the  Agricultural,  Indian,  Postoffice  and  For- 
eign Affairs  committees,  that  prepare  the  re- 
spective appropriation  bills  within  their  juris- 
dictions, probably  took  as  many  thousand 
pages  more.  In  every  instance  there  was  a 
determined  effort  to  scale  the  estimates  for 
the  various  budgets. 

The  Speaker  keeps  a  hand  on  all  appropria- 
tion work.  If  he  fixes  a  limit  for  a  bill,  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  the  committee  will 
comply.  He  is,  perhaps,  less  influential  in  re- 
straining the  House  from  increasing  a  budget 
by  the  amendment  process,  but,  in  the  main, 
his  wishes  prevail  even  there.  He  follows  the 
njeasures  threugh  the  Senate,  where  increases 
are  invariably  made,  some  for  "  trading  pur- 
poses." While  he  is  never  a  conferee,  the 
Speaker  watches  proceedings  in  conference, 
and  not  infrequently  gives  the  word  that  a 
certain  proposed  appropriation  must  not  be 
allowed.  His  influence  in  that  regard  is 
potent.  His  efforts  during  the  period  of  final 
adjustment  of  the  big  supply  measures  save 
the  Government  from  many  millions  of  ex- 
penditures. 
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THE   EIGHT    NEWLY    ELECTED   BISHOPS    OF   THE    METHODIST   EPISCOPAL     CHURCH 

Bishop  Charles  W.  Smith.  Bishop  William  A.  Quayle. 

Bishop  John  Lewis  Nuelsen.  Bishop  William  F.  Anderson. 


THE  NEW  METHODIST  BISHOPS. 


BY  FERDINAND  COWLE    IGLEHART. 


(^NE  person  out  of  every  twelve,  one 
Christian  out  of  every  five,  one  Prot- 
estant out  of  every  four,  in  the  United  States 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Hence,  the  significance  and  interest  of  the 
Quadrennial  Sessions  of  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference to  people  of  all  religious  creeds.  Be- 
sides the  measures  adopted  as  outlined  in  the 
editorial  paragraphs  in  the  Review  last 
month,  the  Baltimore  Conference  abolished 
the  six-months*  probation  as  a  condition  of 
church  membership,  consolidated  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Book  Concerns,  changed  the 
name  **  Presiding  Elder  "  to  "  District  Su- 
perintendent," declined  to  make  any  change 
in  the  rule  of  the  church  on  amusements,  re- 
fused to  return  to  a  time  limit  on  the  pas- 
torate, and  adopted  with  enthusiasm  the  ma- 
jority report  on  temperance  read  by  Gov- 
ernor Hanly,  of  Indiana,  endorsing  the 
Anti-Saloon  League. 

The  business  of  the  Conference  culminated 
in  the  election  of  bishops.  Eight  were  elected 
from  the  more  than  ICX)  candidates  voted  for 
on  the  first  ballot. 

William  F.  Anderson  was  born  in  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  April  22,  i860.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
from  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and 
began  at  once  a  successful  pastorate  in  New 
York   City  and   vicinity,   which   terminated 


four  years  ago  in  his  election  to  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  Church  Board  of  Education. 
Bishop  Anderson  has  dignity  of  bearing,  is 
kindly  in  spirit,  just  in  his  estimates  of 
men  and  measures,  and  is  possessed  of  singu- 
lar tact  and  executive  ability.  He  is  indus- 
trious, and  has  succeeded  in  his  churches  by 
his  ability  as  a  preacher  and  devotion  as  a 
pastor,  and  in  his  secretaryship  by  his  wis- 
dom, zeal,  and  fidelity  to  duty. 

John  Lewis  Nuelsen  was  born  in  Zurich. 
Switzerland,  January  19,  1867,  his  father 
being  a  German  Methodist  missionary  sta- 
tioned in  that  city.  After  a  liberal  education 
in  Germany  and  this  country,  the  younger 
Nuelsen  spent  some  years  in  pastoral  and  ed- 
ucational work  in  Missouri.  At  the  time  of 
his  election  to  the  episcopacy  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Nast  Theological  Seminary  at 
Berea,  Ohio.  He  has  written  books  worth 
reading;  he  edits  a  theological  publication, 
and  reads  and  speaks  four  languages.  His 
technical  theological  study  has  not  dried  up 
the  streams  of  human  affection  in  him,  nor 
the  fountains  of  his  spiritual  life.  He  was 
the  candidate  of  the  German  Methodists. 

The  parents  of  William  Alfred  Quayle 
came  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Hall  Caine, 
also  a  native  Manxman,  calls  the  heroine  of 
his  novel,  "  The  Christian,"  Glory  Quayle, 
after   the   bishop's   family.     The   boy   is  a 
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CHOSEN     BY     THE     CENERAI.     CONFERENCE     HELD      AT     BALTIMORE     IN      MAY. 
Bishop  Robert  M.  Mclntyre.     Bishop  Wilson  S.  Lewis.      Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes.     Bishop  Frank  M.  Bristol. 


product  of  Kansas,  having  been  student  and 
professor  and  president  of  Baker  University 
in  that  State,  At  the  time  of  his  election  he 
had  charge  of  the  impoptant  St.  James 
Church  in  Chicago.  Bishop  Quayle  is  an  in- 
dustrious worker,  an  omnivorous  reader,  a 
fascinating  author,  a  popular  dramatic  lec- 
turer, and  a  powerful  pulpit  orator. 

The  grandfather  of  Charles  W.  Smith 
was  received  into  the  Methodist  Church  by 
John  Wesley  himself  at  Belfast.  The  father 
of  the  new  bishop  came  from  Ireland,  and 
his  son  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.  He 
is  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  the  oldest  man  ever 
elected  a  Methodist  bishop.  Dr.  Smith  has 
been  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
able  and  successful  editor  of  the  Pittsburg 
Christian  Advocate,  He  is  an  eminent  eccle- 
siastical lawyer,  and  it  is  understood  that  a 
man  of  his  judgment  and  knowledge  was 
greatly  needed  on  the  Board  of  Bishops. 

Wilson  Seeley  Lewis  is  a  native  of  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  He  has,  however, 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Iowa,  devoting  three 
years  to  the  pastorate  and  a  score  or  more  to 
seminary  and  college  work.  For  eleven  years 
he  has  been  president  of  Morningside  College 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Senator  Doliver,  a 
member  of  the  General  Conference,  who 
knew  the  strong  mental  and  moral  qualities 
of  Dr.  Lewis,  did  much  to  secure  his  election 
at  Baltimore. 

Edwin  Holt  Hughes  was  born  in  i866. 
Graduated  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity and  from  the  Boston  Theological  School, 
he  occupied  important  pulpits  in  arid  around 
Boston,  and  has  for  five  years  been  president 
of  the  De  Pauw  University.     He  is  a  man 


of  keen  mentality  and  an  orator  of  remark- 
able power.  He  has  been  a  brilliant  success 
as  a  college  president,  doubling  the  student 
attendance  and  the  endowment  under  his 
administration. 

Robert  Mclntyre  comes  from  Scotland, 
having  been  born  in  Selkirk.  The  father, 
who  moved  to  Philadelphia  when  his  family 
was  young,  soon  died,  leaving  Robert,  at 
seventeen  years  of  age,  with  a  stepmother 
and  a  large  family  of  small  children  to  sup- 
port. The  young  man  learned  the  brick- 
layer's trade  and  took  good  care  of  those 
dependent  on  him.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  public  speakers  in  the  United 
States.  His  six  years*  pastorate  in  Los 
Angeles  has  been  phenomenally  successful. 
He  is  also  an  author,  with  a  volume  of 
poems  and  a  novel  to  his  credit. 

Frank  Bristol  worked  on  a  farm  near 
Kankakee,  111.,  in  the  summer  and  clerked 
in  a  drug  store  in  the  winter  to  support  and 
educate  himself.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Northwestern  University  at  an  early  age. 
He  preached  for  many  years  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  most  important  pulpits  of  Chicago 
and  Evanston.  Bishop  Bristol  has  a  charm- 
ing personality,  a  virile  mentality,  and  an 
esthetic  temperament.  He  has  been  for 
eleven  years  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church  in  Washington.  President  McKin- 
ley  more  than  once  declared  he  had  never 
heard  Dr.  Bristol  preach  a  poor  sermon. 

It  is  interesting  as  proving  that  Metho- 
dism is  true  to  her  tradition  in  remaining  the 
church  of  the  common  people  that  not  a 
single  one  of  these  eight  bishops  was  the 
child  of  wealth  or  ease.     Two  were  poor 
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immigrant  boys;  three  others  were  the  sons 
of  immigrants.  Of  the  eight,  one  was  the 
son  of  a  weaver;  three  others  had  poor 
Methodist  preachers  for  fathers;  three  were 
the  sons  of  humble  farmers,  and  one  was  the 
child  of  a  merchant,  and  he  while  yet  a  mere 
lad  was  compelled  to  "  get  out  and  dig  for 
himself."  The  homes  of  these  boys,  however, 
were  rich  in  the  highest  thought,  the  noblest 
ambition,  and  the  finest  character.  These 
very  sons  of  poverty  and  toil  are  now  the 


favorites  of  wealth  and  culture  as  well  as 
the  proud  possession  of  the  plain  people 
and  the  poor.  Not  all  of  the  good  bishop 
timber  was  exhausted  in  the  election.  It 
looks  as  though  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  had  made  no  mistake  in  the  selection 
of  the  men  who  are  to  wear  her  honors  and 
lead  in  her  contests:  men  of  character,  of 
ability,  of  availability,  of  devotion  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  their  fel- 
low-men. 


QUEBEC,   THREE   HUNDRED  YEARS  AFTER 

CHAMPLAIN. 

BY  LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN. 


T^^E  first  world-gathering  to  which  Can- 
ada has  bidden  the  nations  is  not  a 
commercial  or  industrial  world's  fair,  but  a 
birthday  fete,  the  celebration  of  the  three- 
hundredth  anniversar>'  of  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Quebec,  the  "  Cradle  of  Canada." 
Just  three  centuries  ago  (on  July  3,  1608), 
the  stout-hearted  French  navigator,  Samuel 
.  de  Champlain,  who 
had  come  to  Canada 
in  the  service  of  a 
wealthy  French  mer- 
chant and  with  the 
the  authorization  of 
his  king,  began  the 
erection  of  a  block- 
house on  the  heights 
of  Quebec,  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  city 
which  still  bears  that 
name.  The  era  of 
French  discovery  and 
exploration  in  the  New 
World,  of  course, 
actually  dates  from 
Jacques  Cartier's  first 
visit  to  Canada,  in 
1534.  His  attempted 
settlement  at  Cap 
Rouge,  however,  failed,  and  there  was  no 
further  French  exploration  until  Champlain, 
on  that  third  day  of  July,  300  years  ago, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Canadian  nation. 
In  this  month  of  the  year  1908  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Dominion,  no  longer  merely 
French  or  merely  English,  but  of  a  real  dis- 
tinct type,  Canadian,  will  celebrate  with  fit- 


ting ceremonies  the  three-hundredth  birth- 
day of  Quebec.  Beginning  July  20,  and 
continuing  for  five  or  six  days,  there  will  be 
a  splendid  pageant  in  the  old  city,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Lascelles,  who  con- 
ducted the  successful  Oxford  pageant  in 
England  last  year. 

The  three  centuries  of  Canadian  history 
will  be  recalled  in  this 
pageant,  from  the 
landing  of  Cartier 
until  at  last,  in  one 
great  final  scene  (to 
quote  Mr.  Lascelles* 
words),  the  like  of 
which 


SAMUEL   DE   CHAMPLAIN,   FOUNDER   OF  CANADA. 
(From    an    old    print.) 


taxes  one  s  imagination 
to  the  utmost,  we  shall 
see  our  common  ances- 
tors side  by  side,  as  they 
have  been  ever  since,  in 
one  of  the  greatest  as- 
semblies that  the  heart 
of  man  can  conceive.  In 
one  great  group  will  be 
gathered  all  of  the  his- 
torical characters  who 
have  played  their  parts 
in  the  various  scenes, 
and  beyond  them  some 
thousands  of  soldiers  of 
France,  of  England,  and 

of  America  sent  to  Quebec  to  do  honor  to  this 

great  tercentenary  celebration. 

The  historic  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham will  be  reproduced,  the  fight  between  the 
French  and  the  English  on  September  15, 
1759,  and  also  the  French  victory  of  a  few 
months  later.  Wolfe  will  again  be  victo- 
rious, and  Levis  will  again  defeat  Murray. 
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THE   CUAMPLAIN    MONUMENT,   QUEBEC. 


the  Colonies,  the  Earl  of  Crewe;  the 
The  British  Empire  will  be  represented  French  Government  by  a  full  admiral, 
on  this  memorable  occasion  by  the  Prince  and  our  own  Government  by  Vice-Presi- 
of  Wales  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  dent  Fairbanks.  Besides  these  eminent  rep- 
resentatives  of  govern- 
ments, which  will  include 
also  officials  from  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  and  Newfound- 
land, there  will  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  Brouage,  the 
French  birthplace  of 
Champlain,  and  the  liv- 
ing descendants  of  Wolfe» 
Montcalm,  and  other  great 
names  connected  with  Ca- 
nadian history.  The  fleets 
of  three  nations, — Britain, 
France,  and  the  United 
States, — will  be  in  the 
harbor  and  take  hon- 
orary part  in  the  celebra- 
tion. 

The  project  for  cele- 
brating the  three-hun- 
dredth birthday  of  Quebec, 
while  generally  ascribed  to 
the  initiative  of  Earl  Grey, 


CHAMPLAIN'S   blockhouse,   from    which     gUEBEC  GREW. 

CTblfl  illostratlon  appeara  In  Champlain's  edition  of  liis  trayels  pub- 
lUhed  in  1618.     A,  storehouse;  B,  dovecote:  C,  armory  and  workmen's 


lodfring ;  D.  workmen's  lodging ;  E.  dial ;  F,  blacksmith  shop  and  mo-  nnviTnnr-ri#»n<»r«il     nf     th^ 

chanlcm*  lodging:  G.  galleries  all  aUut  the  dwellings;  H.  Champlaln's  ^OVemor-Ueneral     Ot     tHe 

honae ;  I.  gate  and  drawbridge ;  L,  promenade,  ten  feet  wide ;  M,  moat ;  Dominion     was  reallv  con- 

N.  pl&tform  for  cannon:  O.  Champlahi's  garden;  P,  kitchen;  Q.  open  *^r"""  .    »    V"*^  '^**"y   '^""- 

space;  R,  8t.  Lawrence  River.  Ceived     m    the    summer    of 
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1905,  when  the  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  Society  of  Quebec 
adopted  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  civic  authorities  to 
commemorate  in  some  way. 
the  anniversary.  This  society, 
in  its  resolution,  emphasized 
its  belief  and  desire  that  such 
celebration  should  not  assume 
alone  a  French-Canadian 
character,  but  that  it  should 
be  Canadian  In  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term.  All  in- 
habitants of  the  Dominion, 
without  distinction  of  origin 
or  creed,  the  resolution  asked, 
should  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  celebration  cere- 
monies. Other  bodies  and 
private  citizens  also  urged 
the  matter  upon  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  in  May,  two 
years  ago,  a  general  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  organize  the  present  celebra- 
tion. It  was  Earl  Grey's  desire  that  in 
connection  with  the  celebrations  there  should 
be  some  lasting  memorial  of  the  three  cen- 
turies of  Canadian  history  in  Quebec.  He 
suggested  a  national  historical  museum,  but 
it  was  finally  decided  that  the  event  would 
best    be    commemorated    by    the    national- 


ENTRANCE  TO   LAVAL    ACADEMY,    IN    QUEBEC. 

(Wbere  the  American  prisoners,  from  Montgomery's 
force,  were  held.) 


ST.    LOUIS    GATE    AND    ENTRANCE  TO   GRANDE   ALL^E,    QUEBEC. 


ization  of  the  battlefields  surrounding  the  old 
city  and  the  creation  of  a  Dominion  national 
park.  The  plan  includes  the  building  of  a 
wide  driveway  around  the  cliffs  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  great  monument  to  peace  in  the 
harbor,  a  monument  to  rival  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  the  bay  of  New  York.  The  Land- 
mark Commission  purposes  naming  the  park 
which  they  intend  to  encircle  the  cit>'  of  Que- 
bec King  Edward  Park.  This  would  be  per- 
haps the  only  public  popular  resort  in  the 
world  consecrated  by  battlefields  upon  which 
two  peoples  have  met  with  Jionors  equally 
divided. 

Nature  and  history  have  combined  to  give 
Quebec,  with  its  glorious  traditions  of  old 
New  England  and  old  New  France,  a  unique 
location  for  a  national  park  in  the  Heights 
and  Plains  of  Abraham.  A  sturdy,  thrift}' 
Scotsman  in  the  service  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  Canada,  a  pilot  known  as  Maitre 
Abraham  (Martin),  secured,  by  means  of 
a  deed  authorized  by  Champlain  in  1635,  a 
homestead  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Charles  River.  His  sheep  and  cattle  grazed 
over  all  the  high  ground  looking  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  were  watered  at  a  stream 
which  has  given  a  name,  Claire  Fontaine,  to 
one  of  the  principal  sections  of  modern  Que- 
bec. It  was  on  these  plains  and  within  sight 
of  their  green  slopes  that  all  the  struggles  for 
Canadian  national  unity  were  waged.  It  is 
a  narrow  mistake  to  connect  these  plains  only 
with  the  victory  and  death  of  General  Wolfe 
in  1759.  All  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  all 
French  Canadians,  remember  that  on  that 
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field  and  with  equal  glory  the  French  gen- 
eral Montcalm  was  stricken  and  died.     If 

"here    died   WOLFE   VICTORIOUS " 

equally  true  and  dignified  is  the  inscription 
on  the  grave  of  the  French  commander : 

"  HONNEUR  A  MONTCALM 

Le  Destin 

EN    LUI    DEROBANT   LA   VICTOIRE 

l'a  RECOMPENSE 

PAR   UNE  MORT  GLORIEUSE/' 

Five  battles  took  place  around  Quebec,  in 
two  of  which  it  was  Englishmen  who  were 


the  victors,  while  three  are  to 
the  credit  of  France.  The  gov- 
ernment monument,  indeed.  Is 
erected  to  both  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm.  If,  within  sight 
of  these  fields,  the  American 
general  Montgomery  fell  in  an 
attack  upon  the  city  of  Quebec, 
Canadians  remember  that  Amer- 
ican rangers  accompanied  Wolfe 
in  his  victorious  campaign,  and 
Americans  cannot  forget  that 
the  great  Champlain  not  only 
founded  Quebec;  he  discovered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes 
^^^^^^  within    the   boundaries    of    their 

own  country. 

In  emphasizing  the  national 
character  of  the  celebration  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  event  as  indicative  of  the 
emergence  of  a  real  Canadian  national  type, 
the  report  of  the  Landmark  Commission 
closes  with  this  stirring  paragraph : 

These  few  famous  acres  are  no  dilettante  sou- 
venir of  a  dead  and  buried  past,  but  the  living 
embodiment  of  her  [Canada's]  ancestral  spirit 
at  the  zenith  of  its  aspiration  and  achievement. 
Reverence  for  the  mighty  past  is  always  the 
most  inherent  stimulus  for  bringing  national  re- 
sponsibility home  to  the  present  and  insuring 
care  for  the  future.  It  is  the  mark  of  all  great 
peoples;  it  is  taught  by  the  faith  of  all  religion, 
by  the  records  of  all  history,  and  by  the  most 


V/OLPE's    monument   on   the   plains    of  ABRAHAM,   QUEBEC. 
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modern  science  of  heredity.  Science  and  his- 
tory also  prove  that  the  same  essential  energy 
assumes  different  forms  to  meet  different  needs. 
So  it  is  no  idle  sentiment,  but  a  scientific  fact, 
that  most  of  the  national  energy  now  displayed 
in  bridging  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Cap  Rouge, 
building  new  transcontinental  railways  and 
transoceanic  steamers,  prospecting  and  survey- 
ing and  pione'ering  far  and  wide,  repatriating 
French-Canadians  in  the  Quebec  hinterland,  or 
directing  toward  the  waiting  prairie  the  full 
flood  tide  of  human  life  that  surges  so  eagerly 
through  Winnipeg  Station — it  is  a  scientific  fact 
that  most  of  this  transmuted  energy  is  inherited 
from  the  national  heroes  of  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham. We  call  them  national  heroes  advisedly, 
because  they  represented  all  the  dominant  ele- 
ments of  Canadian  life  to-day.  We  might  call 
them  international  with  equal  truth,— -for 
France,  the  British  Empire,  and  the  United 
States  all  shared  alike  in  glorious  victory  and  in 
defeat  with  honor.  This  makes  the  Plains  as 
happily  unique  as  they  are  undoubtedly  immor- 
tal, because  every  race  was  seen  there  at  its 
best.  The  corruption  that  ate  out  the  heart  of 
New  France  under  Bigot  was  only  an  intensifi- 
cation of  the  evils  in  old  France  under  Louis 
XV.;  the  bickering  politics  of  the  British  Col- 
onies were  beneath  the  contempt  of  statesman- 
ship; and  England  under  Bute  simply  boodled 
her  way  to  peace  through   a  venal    House   of 


Commons  and  broke  her  word  of  honor  to  her 
deserted  allies.  But  to  what  advantage  our 
forefathers  appeared  when  on  our  fields  of  bat- 
tie!  Here  they  set  us  forever  an  example  of 
the  highest  self-sacrifice  and  discipline.  For 
here  was  "the  very  crucible  in  which  our  sev- 
eral races  were  tried  and  tried  again  in  the  in- 
tensest  fire  of  war;  tried  and  not  found  wanting 
.  .  .  .  and  here,  on  these  world-celebrated 
Heights  and  Plains  of  Abraham,  to-day  they 
unite  us  all  forever  in  a  single  glory  and  on  a 
single  field." 

The  Plains  of  Abraham  really  stand  alone 
among  the  world's  battlefields.  Here  an  em- 
pire was  lost  and  won  in  the  first  clash  of 
arms,  "  the  balance  of  victory  was  redressed 
in  the  second,  and  the  honor  of  each  army  was 
heightened  in  both."  This  joint  celebration 
in  the  British  colony  comes  at  a  happy  mo- 
ment, when  England  and  France,  the  mother 
countries,  have  come  together  in  a  cordial 'un- 
derstanding. The  entente  cordiale  which 
now  unites  the  two  peoples  really  began  years 
ago,  when  the  Dominion  Government  erected 
the  joint  monument  in  Quebec  Park  to  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm. 


THE   OLYMPIC  GAMES   IN   LONDON. 

BY  EDWARD  G.  HAWKE. 

[The  following  account  of  the  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  the  fifth  moicm 
Olympiad  this  month  in  the  grounds  of  the  Franco-British  Exposition  is  contributed  by  a 
London  correspondent. — The  Editor.] 


T^HE  idea  of  reviving  the  ancient  Olympic 
games  under  conditions  suited  to  the 
modern  world  arose  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
Baroji  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  the  French  pub- 
licist, in  1894.  He  propounded  it  at  an  ath- 
letic congress  sitting  in  Paris  and  it  met  with 
a  cordial  reception.  An  international  Olym- 
pic Committee  was  formed ;  the  larger  states 
sent  three  members  apiece,  the  smaller  states 
one  member  each.  This  body  at  once  began 
to  organize  the  first  modern  Olympic  fes- 
tival, which  was  held  at  Athens  in  1896,  in 
the  ancient  Stadium,  reseated  with  marble  for 
the  occasion  by  a  wealthy  Greek  merchant  of 
Alexandria,  M.  Averoff.  This  festival  was  a 
great  success.  No  longer  confined,  as  the  old 
games  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia  had  been,  to 
men  of  one  race,  the  Athenian  games  at- 
tracted competitors  of  many  nations,  and  the 
athletes  of  America  distinguished  themselves 
by  winning  nearly  all  the  chief  events.  The 
long-distance  race  from  Marathon,  associated 
with  the  old  games  at  Athens,  was  also  re- 


vived, and  was  won  by  a  Greek  peasant.  It 
was  generally  felt,  after  this  festival,  that 
Baron  de  Coubertin's  idea  had  justified  itself, 
and  that  the  Olympic  Committee  must  go  on 
with  its  work.  A  second  Olympiad  was  ac- 
cordingly celebrated  at  Paris  in  1900,  and  a 
third  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  The  fourth  was 
held  at  Athens  again  in  1906.  Circumstances 
prevented  the  Italian  conmiittee  from  carry- 
ing out  their  plans,  and  they  ceded  their  turn 
to  England.  The  British  Olympic  Assoda- 
tion  took  up  the  work  with  great  ardor  and 
secured  the  co-operation  of  almost  all  the 
powerful  bodies  controlling  various  forms  of 
sport  in  the  country.  At  its  head  is  Lord 
Desborough,  who,  as  W.  H.  GrcnfcU,  was 
a  famous  Oxford  oarsman  and  athlete,  and 
who  is  deservedly  popular  at  court  and  in  so- 
ciety. On  the  council  are  eminent  sportsnicn 
like  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  the  motor- 
ist ;  Lord  Cheylesmere,  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association;  Sir  Uc$ 
Knowles,  the  old  Cambridge  athlete ;  Major 
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Egerton  Green,  of  Hurlingham,  and  as  hon- 
orary secretary,  the  courteous  and  popular 
Rev.  R.  S.  de  Courcy  Laffan.  The  late  Sir 
Howard  Vincent,  whose  recent  death  is  much 
regretted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
also  a  member  of  the  council.  Although,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  the  entry-list  for  the  chief 
events  has  not  yet  been  closed,  it  is  already 
certain  that  the  London  Olympiad  will  be 
the  most  representative  yet  held,  since  twen- 
ty-two countries  have  announced  the  inten- 
tion to  send  competitors  in  one  or  more  of 
the  numerous  branches  of  sport  that  figure  on 
the  program. 

THE  SPLENDID  NEW  STADIUM. 

The  first  duty  of  the  promoters  was  to  se- 
cure a  suitable  arena  for  purely  athletic  con- 
tests. The  new  Stadium  attests  their  suc- 
cess. No  such  building  has  ever  been  seen  in 
modern  Europe;  in  size,  indeed,  it  appears  to 
surpass  the  most  famous  amphitheaters  of  an- 
tiquity; and  if  it  has  not  their  romantic  as- 
sociations or  their  architectural  grandeur,  it 
testifies  to  the  incomparable  skill  of  the 
modern  engineer.  The  Stadium  is  elliptical 
in  shape.  All  round  it  rise  seemingly  in- 
numerable tiers  of  seats,  supported  on  a 
strong  but  light  framework  of  girders ;  there 
are  broad  entrances  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
the  intervening  spaces  are  given  to  dressing- 
rooms  and  refreshment-rooms,  with  an  dut- 
side  belt  of  galleries  for  an  exhibition  of 
sports  and  pastimes.  The  Stadium  is  so  well 
planned  and  so  lofty  that  it  seems  at  first  to 
be  a  comparatively  small  inclosure,  since  the 
eye  has  nothing  to  guide  it  in  estimating  the 
size.  It  is  in  reality  stupendous,  affording 
seating  room  for  between  70,000  and  80,000 
spectators.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
arena  is  an  excellent  cement  cycle-track, 
banked  up  very  high  at  the  curves;  this  is 
twelve  yards  wide,  and  the  lap  is  660  yards, 
or  three-eighths  of  a  mile.  On  the  inner 
side  of  the  cement  track  is  a  strip  of  turf  five 
yards  wide,  intended  to  prevent  accidents  to 
racing  cyclists  who  may  leave  the  track. 
Within  this,  again,  is  the  cinder-path,  eight 
yards  in  width,  measuring  three  laps  to  the 
mile,  and  now  in  perfect  order.  The  central 
space  is  one  immense  lawn, — in  length  a 
furlong,  or  rather  more  than  the  ancient 
Greek  "Stadium"  of  210  yards,  and  in 
breadth  100  yards.  There  will  be  ample 
space  on  this  magnificent  grassy  field  for  the 
short-distance  events  such  as  hurdle  races, 
and  for  gymnastics,  archery  and  other  sports. 
This    is    not    all.      On    the    western    edge 


of  the  lawn  is  a  great  tank  of  water,  too 
meters  in  length  and  15  meters  wide,  for  the 
swimming  contests;  it  varies  in  depth  from 
four  feet  at  each  end  to  about  twelve  feet  in 
the  center.  A  staging  has  been  erected  over 
the  deep  water  for  the  diving  matches ;  a  dive 
of  thirty  feet  can  be  taken  from  this  in  safety. 
It  will  be  apparent  from  this  brief  descrip- 
tion that  the  Stadium  is  well  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  athletic  sport  It  has  a  far  larger 
arena  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  where  the 
space  for  games  measured  about  eighty  yards 
by  fifty  yards,  and  it  will  probably  seat  as 
many  spectators.  The  typical  Stadium  of 
ancient  Greek  cities  was  about  as  long  but 
was  much  narrower,  because  it  was  intended 
only  for  foot  races,  in  which  the  runners  ran 
backward  and  forward,  and  not  in  a  circle, 
as  on  a  modern  track. 

AN    EXTENDED    SERIES    OF    GAMES. 

The  Olympic  games  in  the  Stadium  begin 
on  July  13.  But  the  contests  in  some  sports 
are  of  necessity  decided  elsewhere,  and  sev- 
eral of  these  take  place  earlier.  Thus,  the 
Olympic  racquet  matches  were  played  in 
April,  the  covered  lawn-tennis  matches  and 
the  tennis  matches  in  May.  The  polo  com- 
petition will  be  played  at  Hurlingham  in  the 
week  beginning  June  15 ;  unfortunately,  only 
two  London  clubs  and  an  Irish  team  have  en- 
tered. The  lawn-tennis  matches,  for  which 
a  good  entry  is  expected  both  from  America 
and  the  Continent,  begin  on  July  6  at  the 
All-England  Club,  Wimbledon.  On  July  9 
the  shooting  contests  will  start  at  the  Bislcy 
ranges,  where  the  great  volunteer  rifle  meet- 
ing is  held ;  twelve  countries  at  least  are  send- 
ing riflemen  to  compete  for  the  Olympic 
trophies;  there  will  be  both  individual  and 
team  competitions,  with  service  weapons  and 
with  match  rifles,  with  fixed  and  with  wav- 
ing targets.  Revolver  shooting  forms  a  sepa- 
rate section.  Clay-bird  shooting  is  also 
included  in  the  program;  this  competition 
will  be  held  at  the  Uxendon  Shooting  Club, 
not  far  away.  Another  outside  event  will  be 
the  motor-boat  race  in  Southampton  water 
on  July  II. 

The  Stadium  program  is  so  comprehen- 
sive that  it  must  take  many  days.  For  it  in- 
cludes athletic  sports  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
cycling,  swimming,  water  polo,  and  wrest- 
ling,— all  from  July  13;  gymnastics  on  July 
14,  15  and  16;  fencing,  in  a  special  ground 
adjacent  to  the  main  inclosure,  from  July 
16;  and  archery  on  July  17,  18,  and  20.  The 
athletic  events  number  25;  they  include  flat 
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races  over  loo,  200,  400,  800  and  1500 
metres,  and  five  miles,  a  steeplechase  over 
3200  meters  (two  miles),  a  three-mile  race 
and  a  relay  race  of  a  mile  between  national 
teams,  hurdle  races  over  1 10  and  4(X)  meters, 
walking  races  over  3500  meters  and  ten  miles, 
jumps,  throwing  the  hammer,  putting  the 
weight,  and  a  tug  of  war.  Two  revivals 
that  will  of  course  be  popular  are  the  con- 
tests in  throwing  the  discus  and  the  javelin ; 
elaborate  rules  are  provided  for  hurling  the 
discus  either  "  in  the  free  style "  or  as  at 
Athens,  after  the  manner  shown  in  the  famous 
statue  of  the  Discobulus,  "  from  a  rectangular 
pedestal." 

The  most  thrilling  of  all,  however,  will  be 
the  "  Marathon  race  "  on  July  24,  over  roads 
for  an  approximate  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles  600  yards,  finishing  with  one  lap 
round  the  Stadium.  The  course  laid  dowo 
for  this  great  race  has,  curiously  enough,  a 
close  association  with  the  poet  Milton,  the 
tercentenary  of  whose  birth  falls  this  year. 
For  it  starts  from  Windsor  and  runs  through 
Slough  to  Uxbridge,  skirting  a  part  of  South- 
ern Bucks,  which  the  poet  knew  well.  From 
Uxbridge  the  course  bends  northeast  to  Ruis- 
ly's  and  Pinner,  then  southeast  through  Har- 
ron  and  Sudbury  to  Willesden,  and  thence 
across  the  open  space  called  Wormwood 
Scrubbs  to  the  exhibition  grounds.  Most  of 
this  route  lies  over  comparatively  quiet  coun- 
try roads,  as  far  as  Harrow,  and  the  roads 
connecting  the  rapidly  growing  suburbs  be- 
tween Harrow  and  Willesden  are  not  very 
busy  with  traffic.  There  is  a  steep  hill  be- 
tween Slough  and  Uxbridge,  and  after  that 
the  road  undulates  to  Harrow,  but  the  sur- 
face is  as  a  rule  good,  except  after  heavy  rain. 
The  American  athletes  who  compete  will 
not  at  any  rate  suffer  so  much  from  dust  md 
heat  as  did  the  runners  in  the  Marathon 
race  at  St.  Louis,  won,  as  every  one  should 
remember,  by  Thomas  Hicks,  of  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.,  after  a  magnificient  struggle. 

OTHER  ATHLETIC  EVENTS  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  innumerate  all 
the  other  events  to  be  decided  in  the  Stadium. 
But  it  may  be  noted  that  there  will  be  cycle 
races  over  twenty  and  100  kilometers  as  well 


as  for  short  distances;  that  in  swimming 
there  will  be  a  race  over  1500  meters  and  a 
200-meter  race  for  national  teams  of  four, 
and  that  the  wrestling  competitions  in  both 
styles  are  well  arranged  in  five  weights  for 
*'  catch-as-catch-can  "  and  four  for  Graeco- 
Roman.  In  gymnastics  both  individuals  and 
teams  (varying  from  sixteen  to  forty)  will 
compete.  This  should  be,  from  the  spectacu- 
lar point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  novel  fea- 
tures of  the  Olympiad. 

When  ihe  Stadium  games  have  ended, 
there  will  still  be  many  events  to  decide. 
From  July  27  to  July  29  there  are  to  be 
yacht  races  at  Ryde,  each  country  being  al- 
lowed to  enter  two  boats  in  each  of  the  five 
classes.  On  July  28  will  begin  the  Olympic 
regatta  at  Henley.  It  is  already  known  that 
Hungary,  Sweden,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany, and  Canada  will  be  represented, be- 
sides E^ngland,  so  that  it  will  be  the  most 
notable  international  regatta  ever  held.  The 
English  eight  will  be  selected  with  special 
care,  as  there  is  a  keen  desire  to  beat  the 
Belgians,  who  surprised  every  one  by  winning 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  at  Henley.  Nor 
will  the  regatta  end  the  festival,  for  the  in- 
defatigable committees  have  arranged  Olym- 
pic contests  at  football,  hockey,  lacrosse,  and 
skating  for  next  October.  Baseball  and  golf 
seem  to  be  almost  the  only  outdoor  games 
that  have  been  omitted.  But  baseball  is  not 
understood  in  England,  and  golf  has  been 
deleted  from  the  program  because  the  Royal 
and  Ancient  Club  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
benevolent  despot  of  the  game,  would  not 
consent  to  organize  an  Olympic  competition. 
The  golfers  are  alone  in  holding  aloof.  In 
all  other  branches  of  sport  the  eflForts  of  the 
Oljrmpic  Committee  have  been  well  received, 
and  all  that  English  sportsmen  can  do  will  be 
done  to  make  the  London  Olympic  games 
both  interesting  and  memorable.  A  fine  club 
house,  the  Imperial  Sports  Club,  close  to  the 
Stadium,  is  being  rapidly  made  ready  for  the 
many  fellow-sportsmen  whom  they  hope  to 
welcome  from  the  Continent  and  from 
America.  Englishmen  are  curious  to  see 
whether  America  will  sweep  the  board  of 
trophies  as  they  did  at  the  four  other  Olym- 
pic festivals. 
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yi  BOUT^the  time  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  go  to  Europe  some  widely  traveled 
friend  will  show  you  some  snapshots  taken 
on  Lake  Maxinkuckee  or  Little  Traverse 
Bay,  and  will  say  to  you  quietly  and  earnest- 
ly: "  Why  don't  you  sec  America  first?  " 

The  question  is  tantalizing  to  a  patriotic 
American.  Of  course  you  haven*t  seen  your 
own  country.  But  no  American  ever  will 
see  his  own  country;  it's  too  big.  If  your 
doctor  understands  you  as  every  doctor 
should  understand  his  patients,  he  will  fur- 
nish you  with  ample  excuse  for  going  abroad. 
He  will  tap  your  chest  with  his  little  ham- 
mer, listen  to  the  pumping  machinery  in  your 
cardiac  region,  and  then  solemnly  advise  you 
to  take  an  ocean  voyage.  "  It  will  quiet  youi 
nerves  and  strengthen  your  heart  action.  You 
need  rest  and  play,"  he  says;  and  being  a 
tractable  and  obedient  patient,  you  get  ready 
to  take  his  prescription. 

Of  course  you  will  take  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren. God  pity  you  if  you  have  no  wife  and 
children  to  take.  Seeing  Europe  alone  is  dull, 
stupid,  monotonous,  uninteresting.  Travel- 
ing in  strange  lands  and  hearing  nothing  but 
strange  voices  that  rasp  your  nerves  with  un- 
intelligible jargon,  with  no  sympathetic  com- 
panion to  pat  you  on  the  back  when  you  have 
humiliated  an  impudent  portier,  and  no  one 
to  share  your  protests  against  exorbitant  hotel 
bills,  is  lonesome  business,  to  say  the  least. 
The  chief  delight  of  European  travel  comes 
from  the  sympathetic  ear  and  the  beaming 
face  of  the  one  who  knows  you  and  under- 
stands you  best,  who  shares  your  surprises, 
your  disappointments,  your  tribulations,  who 
cheers  you  in  your  hours  of  travail  and  adds  a 
joyous  touch  to  your  moments  of  ecstacy,  who 
listens  with  patient  fortitude  to  your  opin- 
ions of  everything  European,  whose  gentle 
presence  is  a  benediction,  and  whose  cheer- 
ful, hopeful  companionship  is  a  better  tonic 
than  salt  sea  air, — oh,  well,  if  you  haven't  a 
wife,  take  your  sister,  your  cousin,  or  your 
aunt.  Take  some  one.  Even  your  old  class- 
mate or  college  chum  is  better  than  no.  one. 
Imagine  a  man  wandering  alone  through  the 
palaces  and  gardens  of  Versailles,  with  all 
their  wealth  of  sculptural  beauty  and  horti- 
cultural grandeur,  and  no  one  to  talk  to! 


Fortunate  indeed  is  the  traveler  who,  by 
accident  or  intention,  finds  himself  on  a  slow 
boat.  You  have  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
people.  A  five-day  boat  is  also  apt  to  be  full 
of  machinery,  sailors,  and  coal,  and  you 
haven't  the  lounging-room  you  have  on  an 
eight-day  or  ten-day  boat.  Moreover,  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  you  pay  for  your 
meals  when  you  purchase  your  passage  ticket, 
and  it  is  cheaper  than  living  in  a  foreign 
hotel.  If  the  boat  loses  her  rudder  or  breaks 
her  propeller,  and  you  are  delayed  two  days, 
you  are  just  that  much  ahead  of  the  com- 
pany. They  will  have  to  board  you  until 
you  reach  your  destination. 

Listen  patiently  to  the  advice  of  the  man 
who  travels  with  nothing  but  his  pajamas, — 
and  then  forget  it.  He  has  his  notions  about 
travel.  It  does  him  good  to  impress  you 
with  his  kindly  solicitude  for  your  comfort 
and  pleasure.  The  man  without  a  trunk  is 
more  to  be  pitied  than  "  The  Man  Without 
a  Country."  You  can  do  without  a  country, 
but  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  changes 
of  clothing.  Nothing  so  mean  and  stingy  as 
the  man  who  wants  his  wife  to  live  in  two 
suit-cases.  You  want  a  large  trunk,  several 
steamer  trunks,  several  bags,  and  a  leather 
hat-box.  This  array  of  luggage  not  only  im- 
presses foreigners  with  your  importance,  but 
keeps  the  portiers  busy  pasting  labels  on  your 
bags  and  boxes.  Nothing  so  imposing  as  a  lot 
of  luggage  covered  with  foreign  labels.  If 
you  stop  at  cheap  pensions  you  can  always 
buy  a  few  large  yellow,  green,  and  red  hotel 
labels  from  the  portiers  and  paste  them  on 
yourself. 

Men  will  naturally  take  a  couple  of  busi- 
ness suits  of  inconspicuous  and  neutral  tone 
that  are  not  easily  soiled.  A  soft  hat  or  cap  is 
essential,  while  a  good  heavy  mackintosh  is 
much  more  practical  than  an  overcoat.  For 
ladies  most  travelers  recommend  clothing  of 
some  dark  material,  such  as  blue  serge  or 
flannel,  with  thick  boots  and  hood  or  cap  and 
heavy  veil,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  fancy  or  showy  clothing  will  cheat  the 
wearer  out  of  many  of  the  joys  and  delights 
of  ocean  travel.  For  a  trip  to  a  Northern 
climate  a  "  sweater  "  is  an  indispensable  arti- 
cle of  the  traveling  outfit;  while  the  comfort 
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of  the  traveler  will  be  much  enhanced  l|y  the  every  morning  you  will  not  need  to  ask  the 

possession  of  at  least  two  pairs  of  shoes,  one  bath  steward  to  wake  you  at  eight  o'clock, 

light,  the  other  a  heavy  pair  for  tours  afoot.  You  will  be  awake  long  before  that  hour,  lis- 

You  have  a  lot  of  friends  who  would  like  tening  to  the  mellifluous  notes  of  the  trom- 
to  go  to  Europe,  and  they  could  afford  to  go  bone  and  the  bass  drum.  When  you  get 
much  easier  than  you  can,  but  they  don't,  better  acquainted  with  the  passengers  you 
They  are  contented  to  be  squatters  in  the  will  do  everything  you  can  to  encourage  the 
valley.  They  will  never  reach  the  mountain  band, — take  up  a  subscription  for  it  and  cod- 
tops.  You  will  want  to  make  them  green  die  the  leader  with  generous  applause.  The 
with  envy  by  buying  a  dozen  or  more  Bae-  noise  will  protect  you  from  the  bores  who 
dekers,  unfolding  to  their  startled  gaze  the  want  to  tell  you  all  about  their  travels  and 
large  red,  yellow,  and  green  maps  which  they  their  family  history.  If  it  is  a  German  band, 
contain,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  large  magnifying  a  little  encouragement  will  bring  on  a 
glass  pointing  out  to  them  the  towns  and  "  blow  "  that  will  drive  all  the  cranky  peo- 
dties  which  you  expect  to  visit.  Baedekers  pie  off  the  deck.  It  will  prevent  the  whole- 
were  made  for  those  persons  who  are  not  sale  grocer  from  telling  you  for  the  third  time 
happy  until  they  can  classify  the  fleas  on  the  how  he  cornered  the  potato  crop  in  1903. 
back  of  an  Alsatian  goat  or  can  read  the  his-  You  have  paid  for  your  ticket,  as  I  said 
tory  of  the  human  race  while  dashing  through  before,  but  you  haven't  paid  the  wages  of  the 
a  tunnel.  But  you  will  have  to  carry  along  crew.  Just  when  and  how  these  fellows 
these  wonderful  multum-in-parvo  encyclo-  should  be  paid  for  their  services  is  the  subject 
pedias  of  foreign  travel,  for  many  of  the  of  much  dispute.  Of  course,  you  will  have 
highways  of  European  travel  •will  be  bare  to  pay  them  sooner  or  later.  If  you  follow 
and  empty  without  the  remarkable  little  guide-  the  advice  of  the  guide-books  you  will  pay 
posts  that  invest  every  spot  with  romantic  or  the  stewards  and  waiters  at  the  end  of  the 
historical  interest.  Take  "  Presbrey's  Infor-  journey,  handing  them  a  fixed  stipend,  just 
mation  Guide,"  which  gives  all  the  informa-  as  the  box  factory  pays  off  its  employees  in 
ticn  one  needs  to  have  for  the  full  enjoyment  your  home  town.  But  if  you  follow  the  good 
of  the  ocean  journey,  reserving  the  Baedek-  American  style,  you  will  fee  them  as  you  go. 
crs  for  the  matchless  panorama  of  scenic  It  keeps  them  interested  and  attentive.  They 
beauty  and  historical  splendor  that  is  to  greet  know  what  they  are  getting  out  of  you ; 
his  eyes  on  the  other  side ;  remember,  too,  what  they  will  get  out  of  "  the  other  fel- 
that  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  Baedekers  low  "  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  They  are 
comes  from  their  careful  and  leisurely  perusal  only  human  beings,  and  they  naturally  gravi- 
after  you  return  home.  It  is  quite  often  ad-  tate  into  close  proximity  to  a  sure  thing.  The 
visable  to  invest  in  the  cheaper  and  more  con-  daily  gratuity  keeps  them  alert,  active,  ex- 
densed  local  guides  which  one  may  pick  up  pectant. 

at  the  news-stands  of  the  various  cities  that  What  is  an  ocean  voyage  without  sea- 
arc  visited.  These  give  much  descriptive  and  sickness?  Of  course  you  have  made  up  your 
historical  information  in  a  very  compact  way,  mind  to  be  seasick  and  you  don't  want  to  be 
and  form  an  agreeable  introduction  to  the  disappointed.  Seasickness,  however,  is  large- 
more  elaborate  descriptive  material  found  in  ly  a  mental  condition.  If  you  have  been  un- 
thc  more  pretentious  guides.  fortunate  enough  to  hand  a  delicious  table 

The  steamer  chair  is  one  of  the  jokes  of  d'hote  dinner  to  the  porpoises,  don't  say  any- 
ocean  travel.  The  joke  is  at  your  expense,  thing  about  it.  The  fellow  who  can  boast 
and  you  may  as  well  enjoy  it  on  the  trip,  that  he  never  missed  a  meal  is  looked  upon 
The  steamship  company  sells  you  a  ticket  and  as  a  hero.  The  passengers  get  the  impression 
then  you  pay  a  dollar  to  sit  down.  Of  that  he  has  the  digestion  of  a  goat.  Every- 
coursc,  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  stand  up.  body  regards  him  with  silent  envy  and  ad- 
Some  people  are  mean  enough  to  stand  up  for  miration.  He  is  prompt  at  his  place  at  the 
eight  days  just  to  beat  the  deck  steward  out  table  and  eats  every  meal.  He  may  lose  an 
of  his  dollar.  In  selecting  the  location  for  occasional  meal,  but  the  world  is  none  the 
your  chair  it  is  well  to  get  on  the  windward  wiser.  He  carries  his  head  erect  and  looks 
side  of  some  one  who  smokes  cheap  cigars,  with  sympathetic  condescension  upon  the  poor 
This  may  spoil  the  fresh  crispness  of  the  salt  devils  who  are  blue  behind  the  gills,  who 
sea  air,  but  it  will  also  kill  the  smells  from  show  the  traces  of  a  bad  night,  and  who  arc 
the  steerage  and  the  kitchen.  glued  to  their  steamer  chairs  all  day  long, 

If   the    band    plays  under   your   window  while  the  steward  brings  them  salty  and  acid 
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tidbits  to  tempt  their  uncertain  appetites. 
After  all,  the  best  cure  for  seasickness  is  to 
keep  the  stomach  busy.  Neptune  always 
finds  some  mischief  for  idle  stomachs  to  do. 
Eat  five  or  six  meals  a  day.  If  you  give  up 
a  meal,  put  in  another  one  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. You  have  already  paid  the  company 
for  your  meals,  and  if  the  meals  will  not  stay 
put,  keep  on  eating  until  they  do. 

How  you  will  miss  your  dear  friend,  the 
baggage-check!  In  deep,  penitential  contri- 
tion you  will  ask  forgiveness  for  all  the  male- 
dictions you  have  heaped  upon  the  head  of  the 
American  baggage  smasher.  If  Sancho  Panza 
had  been  a  traveler  in  the  twentieth  century 
he  would  have  said,  "  Blessed  be  the  man 
who  first  invented  baggage-checks."  Sleep 
was  a  good  thing  to  invent,  but  how  can  a 
man  sleep  when  his  baggage  is  in  the  hands 
of  strangers  who  cannot  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language?  On  the  Continent  your  bag- 
gage will  be  weighed  the  same  as  any  other 
freight,  and  you  will  pay  for  it  by  the  pound, 
receiving  in  return  a  receipt  covered  with 
strange  and  unintelligible  hieroglyphics, 
which  constitutes  the  only  visible  evidence 
you  have  that  you  are  the  owner  of  the  bag- 
gage. While  this  receipt  is  better  than  no 
clue  at  all,  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  fa- 
miliar baggage-check  of  your  native  land. 
Instead  of  resting  serenely  in  that  calm  and 
trustful  feeling  that  comes  from  the  posses- 
••on  of  a  little  pasteboard  tag,  you  will  be  on 
*!ic  jump  as  soon  as  you  reach  your  destina- 
tion. And  when  you  have  "  assembled  "  all 
)our  luggage,  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
Ijeap  and  yell  like  Monte  Cristo  for  a  por- 
tier.  No  use  trying  to  find  one  who  under- 
stands English.  You  are  lucky  if  you  can 
find  out  who  understands  your  motions. 

If  your  luggage  is  to  cross  the  frontier 
from  Germany  into  France,  it  will  all  be 
piled  on  a  bench,  while  a  fiend  with  dirty 
face  and  greasy  hands,  who  looks  like  an  iron- 
moulder  on  a  strike,  will  run  his  smutty 
fingers  under  all  your  clean  linen  to  see  if 
you  have  hidden  away  any  cigars,  liquor, 
matches,  or  playing-cards.  To  watch  these 
roal-heavers  go  through  your  baggage  you 
would  think  that  the  entire  political  and  in- 
dustrial structure  of  Europe  rested  upon 
matches  and  playing-cards.  The  grimy  offi- 
riais  and  the  absurd  performance  are  all  in 
-,trfking  contrast  to  the  businesslike  methods 
and  the  clean,  dapper,  gentlemanly  officials 
•.\hich  greet  you  in  England  or  in  your  own 
P'irt  at  New  York.  After  these  stokers  have 
'  their  hands  on  your  boiled  shirts  and 


underwear,  you  close  your  boxes  and  bags  and 
again  throw  yourself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
burly  highwayman  with  the  blue  blouse,  who 
reshoulders  your  luggage,  and  you  trudge 
along  after  him,  wondering  what  he  is  going 
to  do  with  you  next.  He  soon  builds  another 
pyramid  with  it,  and  you  stand  guard  over  it 
while  he  searches  for  a  carriage  to  haul  you 
to  the  hotel.  You  shout  the  name  of  the 
hotel  through  all  the  various  changes  of  ac- 
cent and  inflection.  The  driver  looks  at  your 
motions  with  the  intelligence  of  a  Long 
Island  squab.  Finally  you  think  of  the 
printed  card  or  letterhead  of  the  hotel  stored 
away  in  your  pocket.  You  flash  it  upon  him, 
there  comes  a  gladdening  gleam  of  almost 
human  intelligence  into  his  stony  counte- 
nance, and  off  you  go  to  the  hostel r>'  of  your 
choice.  Always  carr>'  a  printed  card  of  your 
hotel  in  j'our  pocket,  for  there  is  no  possibilit>' 
of  your  pronouncing  its  name  in  such  a  way 
that  the  average  Frenchman  can  understand 
it.  I  called  a  taximeter  in  Paris  and  said  to 
the  driver: 

"  I  want  to  go  to  the  Hotel  Lord  Byron.*' 

The  jabbering  jehu  shook  his  head  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  Hotel  Lord  Bee-ron,"  I 
repeated. 

He  again  gave  me  a  look  that  was  hope- 
lessly and  helplessly  blank. 

I  tried  another  one  on  him.     I  said : 

"  I  want  to  go  to  Hotel  Beer-ong." 

He  gave  his  shoulders  another  shrug  and 
was  about  to  drive  off,  when  I  suddenly 
thought  of  the  envelope  on  w^hich  was  printed 
the  card  of  the  hotel.  I  pulled  it  from  my 
pocket  and  showed  it  to  the  puzzled  cabby, 
and  the  gutteral  explosions  that  came  forth 
as  he  w^orked  his  jaw  up  and  down  showed 
that  he  had  seen  a  great  light. 

"  Oh,  wee- wee,  Hotay  Lor  Bee-rah,  Hotay 
Lor  Bee-rah." 

We  climbed  in  and  away  we  went  to  "  Ho- 
tay Lor  Bee-rah." 

If  you  happen  to  be  blessed,  or  cursed, 
with  friends  who  have  traveled  all  over  Eu- 
rope on  thirty  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents, 
you  will  want  to  spend  a  day  or  two  hunting 
up  those  quiet  family  hotels  known  as  pen- 
sions. Your  friends  have  given  you  letters  to 
them,  and  of  course  you  must  present  them. 
These  family  hotels  are  great  institutions.  In 
America,  where  we  are  all  a  plain-spoken 
people,  we  call  them  boarding-houses.  In 
Europe  they  print  the  menus  in  French,  add 
a  few  hotel  "  touches,"  and  call  them  pen- 
sions.    The  pension  is  a  boon  to  those  who 
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want  to  get  away  from  such  vulgar  things  as 
elevators,  electric  lights,  steam-heat,  and  other 
comforts.  Climbing  eight  flights  of  stairs  to 
jDur  room  and  rummaging  around  in  the 
darkness  for  candles  so  you  can  find  the  bed 
add  a  touch  of  romance  to  the  situation  and 
make  you  feel  that  you  are  traveling  in  for- 
eign lands.  Better  go  slow  on  the  candles, 
for  you  will  find  them  charged  in  the  bill 
when  you  come  to  settle.  You  will  find  sev- 
eral other  things  in  the  bill.  You  will  find 
candles  in  the  bill  no  matter  whether  you 
have  burned  them  or  not.  If  you  don't  light 
them,  you  may  as  well  eat  them,  for  you  will 
have  to  pay  extra  for  butter  and  eggs  any- 
way, and  a  few  candles  will  help  to  supply 
the  oleagenous  elements  needed  in  your  food. 

Of  course  you  will  disregard  all  the  tradi- 
tions and  customs  by  asking  for  a  fire  in  your 
room.  If  you  should  chance  to  find  a  small 
stove  in  your  room,  you  will  have  to  yell  like 
a  Comanche  Indian  before  you  can  persuade 
the  portier  to  bring  up  coal,  and  when  he 
brings  it  up  you  will  get  enough  to  fill  a 
crow's  nest,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to 
light  it  with.  Wood  and  coal  are  precious 
commodities  in  Europe.  They  are  displayed 
in  the  windows  of  stores  the  same  as  dia- 
monds and  other  jewelry.  The  reckless  man- 
ner in  which  we  use  pine  boards  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes  will  seem  like  criminal  waste  and 
extravagance  after  a  trip  in  Europe.  Speak- 
ing of  fires,  if  you  are  in  Cologne, — and  of 
course  you  will  want  to  visit  Cologne, — you 
will  see  a  portier  building  a  fire  in  the  hall- 
way in  your  hotel.  He  is  not  trying  to  set 
fire  to  the  hotel.  He  is  poking  wood  into  a 
hole  in  the  wall  just  outside  your  room,  and 
when  you  get  into  the  room  you  will  find  it 
full  of  warm  air.  It  is  a  great  scheme.  By 
this  system  the  smoke  and  ashes  and  dirt  are 
ail  in  the  hall  and  not  in  your  room. 

If  you  go  to  London  in  October  you  will 
want  to  take  a  hot-water  bag  and  a  high 
hat, — the  hot-water  bag  to  keep  you  warm  at 
night  and  the  high  hat  to  put  you  next  to 
warm  propositions  in  the  daytime.  In  Paris 
you  will  find  steam-heat.  In  the  best  London 
hotels  you  can  have  a  fire  made  in  the  grate 
in  the  reception-room  or  "  lounge  "  by  getting 
up  a  petition  or  a  subscription.  But  don't 
forget  the  high  hat.  It  needn't  be  a  late  shape 
or  pattern.  It  needn't  have  any  shape  at 
all, — in  fact,  the  older  the  "vintage"  the 
better.  You  can  dig  up  the  one  you  were 
married  in,  brush  it  up  a  little,  and  it  will 
take  you  anywhere  in  London  and  give  you 
an  entree  into  the  most  exclusive  business  cir- 


cles. Mark  the  words  "  business  circles." 
The  Londoner  does  business  in  a  high  hat. 
He  will  not  remove  it  even  while  he  eats 
noonday  lunch.  Keeping  the  hat  on,  how- 
ever, is  a  European  habit  not  confined  to 
London.  If  you  go  to  the  opera  in  Paris  you 
will  find  the  men  in  the  audience  keep  their 
hats  on  until  the  curtain  goes  up.  Even  then 
they  remove  them  slowly  and  reluctantly.  In 
London  you  need  not  worry  about  wearing  a 
suit  that  goes  with  a  high  hat.  Everything 
"  goes  "  with  a  high  hat  in  London.  A  high 
hat  and  a  fourteen-doUar  brown  business 
suit  are  not  an  unusual  combination  in  Lon- 
don. Your  American  idea  of  plug  hats  be- 
longing exclusively  to  politicians,  bartenders, 
and  bunco  men  doesn't  go  in  London.  The 
grocer's  clerk  who  sells  you  a  pound  of  tea  is 
very  likely  to  have  on  a  frock  coat  and  a  high 
hat.  He  may  also  have  a  handkerchief  tucked 
into  his  left  coat  sleeve. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  smiling  clerk  "  bay 
deep-mouthed  "  as  you  draw  near  a  hotel 
after  a  long  and  tiresome  journey, — but  you 
will  neither  hear  him  nor  see  him.  You  will 
never  see  a  real  "  hotel  clerk  "  again  until  you 
plant  your  feet  once  more  upon  American 
soil.  This  important  individual,  who  is  a 
national  character  in  our  own  country,  is  al- 
most unknown  in  Europe.  You  will  register 
with  the  "  secretary  "  in  his  office  before  en- 
tering the  hotel  proper.  The  secretary  is  not 
a  lord,  or  a  duke,  or  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  you  may  imagine  from  his  closely 
buttoned  frock  coat  and  his  faultless  get-up. 
He  is  the  secretary  to  the  general-manager  of 
the  hotel.  If  you  have  letters  of  introduction, 
or  have  telegraphed  in  advance,  he  will  know 
you  are  the  real  thing,  and  he  will  quote  you 
prices  on  various  rooms  or  suites.  If  you 
have  not  attended  to  these  preliminaries,  the 
secretary  is  likely  to  tell  you  that  the  rooms 
are  all  taken.  Having  passed  the  secretary 
and  been  admitted  to  the  rotunda  of  the 
hotel,  you  will  find  what  seems  to  be  the  of- 
fice, and  you  will  begin  to  feel  at  home,  until 
you  learn  that  it  is  merely  a  place  for  getting 
your  mail  and  the  key  to  your  room.  There 
is  no  "  clerk  "  to  give  you  the  glad  hand  and 
call  you  by  your  front  name,  no  one  to  hear 
your  complaints  or  your  kicks. 

Be  sure  to  linger  long  and  lovingly  over 
the  English  breakfast  with  its  cereal  break- 
fast food  and  its  toothsome,  deliciously  flav- 
ored ham  and  bacon.  English  pigs  are  fed 
on  juicy  vegetables  and  other  good  things  in- 
stead of  corn.  On  the  Continent  you  will 
have  to  live  on  the  memory  of  American  or 
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English  breakfasts.  Continental  races  do  not 
have  the  "  breakfast  habit."  If  a  Frenchman 
eats  any  breakfast  at  all,  it  is  merely  a  hot  roll 
and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  he  wants  it  brought 
to  his  room.  The  idea  that  the  first  meal  of 
the  day  should  be  generous  and  substantial 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  an  Anglo-Saxon  notion. 

You  will  also  miss  the  sleek,  pompous,  and 
well-fed  landlord  you  have  known  in  your 
native  land.  In  German  and  Dutch  hotels 
the  portier  and  the  waiter  are  the  whole 
thing.  The  landlord  or  manager  may  assign 
you  to  rooms,  but  that  is  the  last  you  will  see 
of  him.  From  that  time  on  you  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  portier  and  waiter.  You  settle 
for  your  rooms  and  meals  with  the  waiter, 
and  all  other  matters  that  concern  the  com- 
fort of  guests  are  in  the  hands  of  the  portier. 
You  will  miss  many  of  the  little  comforts 
that  go  to  make  life  worth  living  in  your  dwn 
country.  You  will  not  find  a  "  lift "  with 
red  plush  cushions  and  lounge  to  carry  you  to 
the  tops  of  all  the  towers,  cathedrals,  and 
other  high  buildings.  You  must  use  your 
legs.  Such  things  as  baths  and  stoves  and 
furnaces  are  all  enervating  and  tend  to  de- 
stroy tliat  physical  robustness  which  you  read 
about  but  which  you  seldom  see  in  Europe. 
No  use  to  look  for  an  American  hair-cut,  or 
an  American  shave,  or  an  American  "  shine." 
Europeans  run  to  whiskers,  anyway.  In  Paris 
the  barber-shops  derive  their  greatest  revenue 
from  selling  false  hair  to  women. 

If  you  are  a  "strap-hanger"  at  home,  you 
will  have  to  get  rid  of  the  habit  in  Europe. 
The  first  time  you  grab  a  strap  in  the  street- 
car you  will  be  told  to  sit  down  or  get  out. 
No  use  of  growing  indignant  when  you  are 
denied  the  American  privilege  of  hanging 
on  a  strap.  It  is  not  worth  going  to  jail 
for, — you  can  wait  until  you  get  back  to  free 
New  York.  Each  car  seats  a  certain  number 
of  passengers  and  the  number  is  plainly 
printed  on  the  inside.  In  The  Hague  and 
other  cities  of  Holland  an  officer  stands  at 
each  end  of  the  car  during  rush  hours  to  see 
that  only  the  allotted  number  is  admitted. 
In  Paris  numbered  tickets  may  be  found  in 
the  rooms  near  the  waiting-stations,  which  are 
procured  by  passengers  before  they  attempt  to 
get  on  the  cars.  These  numbers  are  called 
out  by  the  conductor  of  the  car,  and  if  you 
happen  to  hold  number  431  you  are  reasona- 
bly certain  that  the  person  who  holds  number 
432  cannot  get  in  the  car  before  you  do. 

Once  on  a  European  railroad  train,  when 
the  door  of  your  compartment  is  closed  and 
locked,  that  is  the  last  you  will  see  of  any  hu- 


man being  until  you  arrive  at  the  station.  No 
conductor  comes  through  every  few  moments 
to  tell  you  how  far  it  is  to  your  destination, 
no  brakeman  to  keep  you  company,  no  "  pea- 
nut butchers."  You  will  have  to  poke  your 
head  out  of  the  window  at  each  station  to  sec 
if  it  is  the  one  you  want  to  get  off  at.  In 
England  you  will  have  to  do  Sbmething  more 
than  poke  your  head  out  of  the  window,  for 
the  names  of  the  stations  are  not  visible.  If 
you  arc  going  out  to  Purley  or  some  other 
suburb  of  London,  the  only  sign  you  will  sec 
is  "  Bovril  "  or  "  Beecham^s  Pills."  But  how 
those  dinky  little  engines  run!  They  whiz 
through  fields  and  forests  and  shoot  through 
tunnels  and  dash  through  cities  at  a  speed 
that  seems  almost  incredible  when  you  con- 
template the  little  turtle-back  locomotives 
with  drivers  hidden  from  view,  with  screechy 
little  whistles,  and  tiny  little  cabs  for  the  en- 
gineers. And  very  reluctantly  you  will  final- 
ly confess  to  a  liking  for  the  cozy  compart- 
ments which  offer  such  comfortable  security 
against  the  presence  of  undesirable  passen- 
gers. It  is  true  that  half  the  passengers  in 
one  of  these  compartments  must  ride  back- 
ward, but  this  is  a  small  penalty  to  pay  for 
the  privileges  of  privacy  and  exclusion  to 
those  who  do  not  care  to  mingle  with  the 
variegated  sorts  and  conditions  of  humanity 
which  fill  up  the  average  railway  coach. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  carrying 
money  in  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
will  not  want  to  carry  any  money  except  for 
the  small  and  incidental  expenses  of  travel. 
The  strain  imposed  upon  your  suspenders 
by  the  coin  of  the  realm  would  be  too 
great.  You  will  miss  those  soft  paper  bills 
which  you  loved  to  roll  up  and  stick  in  your 
vest  pocket.  Everything  is  silver  and  gold 
and  copper.  When  you  do  sec  a  banknote 
you  are  apt  to  mistake  it  for  a  printed  hand- 
bill or  dodger  and  throw  it  away.  The  art 
of  engraving  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
the  manufacture  of  paper  money  in  Europe. 
In  England,  when  a  banknote  reaches  the 
bank,  it  is  taken  out  of  circulation  before  it 
has  a  chance  to  accumulate  any  bacteria. 
What  you  want  is  some  sort  of  paper  token 
that  is  readily  convertible  into  the  coin  of  the 
country  you  are  traveling  in.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  have  found  the  American  Express 
Company's  checks  the  most  convenient  and 
the  most  widly  recognized  as  legal  tender  for 
all  kinds  of  obligations.  Whether  you  are 
eating  lunch  at  an  out-of-the-way  inn  in  the 
Black    Forests   of   Germany   or   purchasing 
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trinkets  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  in  Paris,  the 
express  checks  are  as  good  as  gold  and  are 
eagerly  cashed  by  innkeeper  and  shopkeeper. 
Being  bound  in  small  books  and  arranged  in 
convenient  denominations,  you  tear  them  out 
with  all  the  ease  and  abandon  of  the  man 
who  tears  business  cards  from  a  vest-[>ocket 
card-book.  And  you  don't  realize  that  you 
are  spending  money  until  the  books  begin  to 
shrink  in  thickness  and  number.  When  you 
tender  one  of  these  checks  in  payment  for  a 
meal  or  a  pair  of  shoes  the  change  you  receive 
in  gold  or  silver  is  not  so  heavy  but  that  the 
weight  may  be  distributed  evenly  through  the 
various  pockets  of  your  clothing,  and  they 
save  you  the  bother  of  computing  the  amount 
of  money  you  are  entitled  to  receive  for  a  ten- 
dollar  check  in  any  country  you  happen  to  be 
traveling  in,  for  the  amount  is  plainly  printed 
on  their  face.  The  only  persons  who  will 
not  accept  these  checks  are  the  railway  ticket 
sellers,  and  if  this  fact  is  kept  in  mind  much 
annoyance  and  inconvenience  may  be  avoided. 
Of  all  the  gentry  that  take  advantage  of 
American  gullibility,  none  grabs  the  travel- 
ers' check  with  such  rapacious  greed  as  the 
Paris  shopkeeper.  The  sight  of  an  American 
woman  on  a  shopping  tour  with  several  of 
these  books  on  her  person  is  the  signal  for  the 
most  obsequious  and  servile  attention  and  for 
a  general  advance  in  prices  throughout  the 
entire  store.  While  these  checks,  which  are 
issued  not  only  by  express  companies  but  by 
steamship  lines  and  tourist  agencies,  answer 
all  the  requirements  of  a  convenient  and  ac- 
ceptable circulating  medium,  it  is  best,  as  a 
measure  of  safety  and  security,  to  be  fortified 
with  a  letter  of  credit  for  £200  or  more 
issued  by  the  local  banker  in  your  own  town. 
It  should  be  carefully  pinned  in  your  inside 
vest  pocket,  safe  from  the  nimble  fingers  of 
those  acquisitive  individuals  whom  one  some- 
times meets  in  crowded  railway  coaches  or 
out-of-the-way  places  in  southern  Italy.  You 
will  not  use  the  letter  of  credit  except  in 
emergencies  such  as  the  loss  of  your  travel- 
ers' check-books  or  other  unforseen  accidents. 
You  can  draw  money  on  this  letter  of  credit 
in  one  or  more  banks  in  nearly  every  city  and 
town  in  Europe,  but  the  bank  never  opens 
early  enough  for  a  live,  active  American,  and 
it  is  not  always  convenient  of  access.  A  let- 
ter of  credit,  however,  is  a  certificate  of  char- 
acter, and  this,  together  with  your  passport 
signed  by  the  Secretarj^  of  State,  will  give  you 
all  the  financial  and  social  standing  that  may 
be  required  to  meet  any  emergencies  that  may 
arise  in   European   travel.     You  will  want 


three  separate  coin-purses, — one  for  gold,  one 
for  silver,  and  one  for  copper.  And  you 
finally  fall  in  love  with  the  gold  pieces  of 
Holland  and  France.  They  are  beautiful 
coins  and  they  soon  impress  you  as  being  real 
money.  By  the  time  you  are  ready  to  go 
home  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  repress  the 
wish  that  gold  would  take  the  place  of  the 
limp  and  flimsy  rags  in  the  circulating 
medium  of  your  own  country;  but  when  you 
reach  New  York  how  good  those  "  rags  "  feel 
and  how  pleasing  the  face  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  on  a  twenty-dollar-gold  certificate! 
And  other  things  will  look  good  to  you  be- 
sides the  gold  yellow  Treasury  notes.  There 
are  the  skyscrapers,  not  beautiful  at  all,  but 
how  beautiful  they  look  to  the  wanderer  re- 
turning home  from  strange  lands!  Of  course 
the  streets  will  look  dirty, — almost  any  street 
will  look  dirty  after  being  in  Berlin,  or  Paris, 
or  The  Hague, — but  you  won't  mind  the 
dirt.  American  dirt  is  cleaner  than  any  other 
dirt.  It  is  newer  and  fresher.  And  how  good 
the  wideness  and  vastness,  the  splendid  dis- 
tances, the  boundless  spaces,  seem  to  you  as 
you  pull  out  of  New  York  into  the  country 
that  God  made.  But  you  will  want  to  cross 
again.  There  are  so  many  things  you  didn't 
see.  You  will  want  to  go  abroad  before  the 
splendid  monuments  and  palaces  of  France 
crumble  away, — even  now  they  are  badly  in 
need  of  soap.  They  were  built  *'  in  the  days 
of  the  Empire,"  when  they  could  squeeze  mil- 
lions out  of  the  people  whenever  the  King 
wanted  to  change  the  wall-paper  in  his  draw- 
ing-room. The  dear  old  ladies  who  show 
you  your  seats  in  the  Grand  Opera  House 
will  not  always  be  there.  Some  day  the  peo- 
ple of  VoUendam  and  the  Island  of  Marken 
will  discard  their  quaint  and  picturesque 
Dutch  costumes  and  will  look  just  as  much 
like  Americans  as  the  people  of  Rotterdam. 
The  giant  arms  of  the  glorious  old  wind- 
mills that  sweep  the  blue  skies  of  dreamy 
Holland  will  give  way  before  the  onward 
march  of  gasolene.  Better  go  before  the  elec- 
tric motor  drives  the  gondolas  of  Venice  into 
the  limbo  of  forgetfulness.  Go  while  the 
children  are  still  feeding  the  pigeons  of  St. 
Mark's.  Go  while  the  guide  at  Cologne  is 
still  able  to  show  you  the  chest  that  contains 
the  bones  of  the  Magi.  Some  day  he  will  die, 
and  no  one  else,  can  tell  the  story  with  such 
feeling  as  the  fine  old  fellow  who  can  show 
you  the  exact  spot  where  Napoleon's  horses 
kicked  chunks  out  of  the  altars  in  the  Ca- 
thedral. Go  while  the  old  is  new  and  the 
new  is  old.     Better  go  now. 
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THE   DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE   PRESIDENCY. 

the  chief  question  is  the  chance  of  success  in 
the  immediately  ensuing  elections.  Under  this 
head  must  be  considered,  first,  the  strength  of 
the  man  himself  measured  by  the  popularity  of 
his  position  upon  questions  which  divide  public 
opinion;  and,  secondly,  his  strength  of  that  kind 
compared  with  that  of  his  probable  or  possible 
antagonist,  the  leader  of  the  opposing  party. 

Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  the  question  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  the  electors  to-day 
is  the  undue  influence  of  wealth  upon  the 
Government,  expressed  both  overtly  and 
covertly,  as  shown  in  "  the  successful  resist- 
ance of  any  attempt  within  the  ranks  of  the 
dominant  party"  to  revise  the  tariff,  in  the 
so-called  government  by  injunction,  in  the 
punishment  of  small  offenders  while  "  the 
laws  against  the  big  criminals  are  permitted 
to  slumber,"  in  the  "corrupting  of  execu- 
tive and  legislative  officers,  the  corrupt  ar- 
rangement with  party  managers  to  nullify 
ante-election  promises,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  people's  voice  in  the  elections  them- 
selves." 

Outside  the  machinery  of  government  the 
iniquitous  effect  of  the  influence  of  wealth  is 
felt  in  the  discrimination  of  the  railroads  in 
favor  of  the  larger  shipper,  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  public  through  the  dishonest  manipula- 
tion of  corporate  stocks. 

Mr.  Bryan,  more  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Thomas,  stands 
indelibly  associated  with  the  protest  against 
all  these  evils.  To  his  advocacy  and  influ- 
ence was  due  the  insertion  in  the  last  three 
Democratic  platforms  of  planks  demanding 
the  correction  of  the  evils  of  railroad  dis- 
crimination, the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
trusts,  and  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  More- 
over, it  is 

a  fact  that  the  principal  reforms  which  have 
come  to  be  associated  with  President  Roosevelt 
in  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  demand  for  which 
his  party  is  by  no  means  unanimous,  were  first 
indicated  by  Mr.  Bryan. 

In  considering  Mr.  Bryan's  strength  as  a 
candidate  it  is  recalled  that  in  1904,  when 
the  Democratic  party  abandoned  the  forward 
movement  inaugurated  by  him,  "  and  re- 
treated to  the  parade-ground  dominated  by 
Mr.  Parker,"  the  total  Democratic  vote  fcU 
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From  the  Evening  Star  (Washington). 

pOR  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
Democratic  party  at  heart  the  present 
must  be  a  somewhat  anxious  time.  Not  in 
many  years  has  the  outlook  been  so  unassur- 
ing,  the  prospect  of  unanimity  in  the  choice 
of  a  Presidential  nominee  so  dim.  As  no- 
ticed in  our  last  issue,  so  thoughtful  a  poli- 
tician as  Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  is 
prompted  to  ask,  "  Has  the  Democratic  party 
a  future  ?  "  There  is,  however,  no  lack  of 
aspirants  for  Presidential  honors.  The  North 
American  Review  for  May  contained  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Republican  candi- 
dates; and  in  the  June  number  of  the  same 
magazine  are  set  forth  the  claims  of  no  fewer 
than  ten  possible  Democratic  nominees.  Of 
these,  limitations  of  space  prevent  our  notic- 
ing more  than  the  following: 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN. 

Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  the  well-known 
playwright,  in  presenting  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  says  that  "  the  reasons  for  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  of  either  party 
may  be  divided  broadly  into  those  of  ex- 
pediency and  those  of  sentiment."  In  the 
first  of  these  divisions, 
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1,280,000  behind  that  of  four  years  before; 
and  when  his  strength  is  compared  with 
that  of  the  Republican  candidate, — '*  prob- 
ably Taft,  possibly  Roosevelt," — it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  public  faith  and  allegiance  will 
rally  round  standards  borrowed  from  De- 
mocracy and  "  raised  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
above  a  mutinous  Gxigress.  ...  or 
whether  they  will  follow  the  same  standards 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  first  raised 
them.'' 

The  personal  affection  of  a  large  body  of 
the  Democratic  voters  is,  in  Mr.  Thomas' 
judgment,  a  powerful  element  in  Mr.  Bry- 
an's candidature.  His  Sunday  addresses  and 
the  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  his  regular 
tours  have  probably  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  his  countrymen,  who  have  thus  gained  a 
"  high  opinion  of  his  sincerity,  profundity, 
and  stability." 

Mr.  Bryan,  temporarily  deserted  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  so-called  conservative  wing  of  his 
organization,  regained  and  held  the  hearts  of  its 
rank  and  file  by  personal  and  fraternal  contact. 
He  has  made  converts  and  recruits.  Other  can- 
didates in  the  party  may  coipmand  equal  respect, 
but  no  other  can  so  thoroughly  evoke,  sustain, 
and  augment  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  a  mili- 
tant and  progressive  and  successful  campaign. 

GOVERNOR  FOLK,  OF  MISSOURI. 

Governor  Folk  has  been  so  much  in  the 
public  eye,  and  his  fame  as  an  opponent  of 
graft  has  spread  so  far  and  wide,  that  it 
seems  incredible  that  it  was  only  fourteen 
years  ago  ( 1894)  that,  as  Mr.'T.  S.  Mosby, 
his  pardon  attorney,  says,  he  came  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  "  a  young  lawyer,  lately 
graduated  from  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
schooled  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  South." 
Seeking  no  political  honors,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  making 
it  a  rule  to  accept  no  employment  that  he 
did  not  know  to  be  absolutely  honest.  His 
clientage  increased,  and  the  young  attorney, 
"  who  was  no  dashing  orator,  no  politician 
with  a  pull,  but  one  who  was  learned  in  the 
law  and  diligent  in  his  calling,"  came  to  be 
known  as  a  man  that  could  be  relied  upon 
to  do  his  duty.  At  this  time  occurred  the 
l^reat  strike  of  street-railway  men  in  St. 
Louis.  The  union  men  engaged  Folk,  and 
the  strike  was  settled  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  all  parties. 

In  the  campaign  of  1900,  when  certain 
political  bosses  were  naming  a  Democratic 
ticket  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  there  being 
no  available  man  for  the  office  of  circuit  at- 


torney, some  one  sugested  Folk.     Folk  de- 
clined. 

But  the  bosses  insisted.  Folk  began  to  hesi- 
tate. Finally  he  said,  "  Yes,  I  will  accept  the 
nomination,  but  if  elected  I  shall  obey  my  oath 
of  office."  The  bosses  heeded  not  the  remark. 
.  .  .  What  was  an  oath  of  office  in  a  city 
where  bribery  had  so  long  been,  as  an  attorney 
for  some  of  the  boodlers  afterward  declared, 
"merely  a  conventional  offense"?  How  well 
Folk  obeyed  his  oath  of  office  they  soon 
learned.    ... 

The  St.  Louis  bosses  threatened  to  destroy 
Folk  after  he  had  prosecuted  the  corniption- 
ists,  and  throughout  his  term  of  office  he  was 
"  hounded,  vilHfied,  and  slandered " ;  but 
he  kept  up  the  fight,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
four  years  he  had  "  convicted  more  boodlers 
than  were  ever  before  convicted  by  any  sin- 
gle prosecuting  officer  in  the  world's  history." 

His  subsequent  candidacy  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  governorship  of 
Missouri  produced  "  the  most  spectacular 
political  campaign  in  the  annals  of  Missouri." 
Opposed  by  all  officialdom,  from  Governor 
to  township  constable,  with  the  unlimited 
wealth  of  intrenched  corruption  arrayed 
against  him.  Folk  entered  on  the  contest 
single-handed,  and,  breaking  down  the  oppo- 
sition, secured  a  practically  unanimous  nomi- 
nation. 

As  Governor  of  Missouri  Mr.  Folk  has  a 
brilliant  record;  and  the  many  good  laws 
enacted  •in  response  to  his  recommendations 
testify  to  his  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and 
political,  as  well  as  in  the  material,  welfare 
of  his  State.  Though  progressive  in  dealing 
with  new  problems,  the  genius  of  Governor 
Folk  is,  on  the  whole,  profoundly  conserva- 
tive. He  once  said :  "  Let  us  be  conservative 
in  charging  wrongdoing;  but,  once  sure  of 
the  wrong,  let  us  be  radical  in  its  extermina- 
tion." He  has  never  appealed  to  class.  He 
knows  but  one  code, — "  the  laws  as  they  arc 
written,  not  for  the  rich  nor  th^  poor,  nor 
for  labor  nor  capital,  but  for  all  alike."  He 
has  vindicated  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
with  such  courage  and  fidelity  that  every- 
where the  name  of  Folk  is  known  it  is  known 
as  a  synon)rm  of  law-enforcement. 

JUDGE  GRAY,  OF  DELAWARE. 

In  presenting  the  claims  of  Judge  Gray, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Bayard,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  of  Delaware, 
says: 

Of  the  many  candidates  now  about  to  be  pre- 
sented by  both  the  great  political  parties  for  the 
coming  conventions  to  pass  upon  no  one  has 
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had  the  experience  and  training  which  should 
qualify  the  nominee  of  either  great  party  such 
as  Judge  Gray  has  had,  and  no  one  who  has  held 
office  at  the  gift  of  the  people  has  rendered  a 
finer  or  more  conscientious  account  of  his  stew- 
ardship. 

Mr.  Gray,  having  been  admitted  to  the 
Delaware  bar  in  1863,  was  appointed  Attor- 
ney-General for  his  State  in  1879,  and  was 
reappointed  in  1884.  The  learning  and  abil- 
ities which  he  displayed  in  this  office  led 
to  his  selection  as  United  States  Senator 
from  Delaware  in  1885.  He  soon  became 
one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Democratic  side. 
He  opposed  the  so-called  "  force  bill "  in 
1892;  and  with  regard  to  trusts,  as  is  well 
known,  he  holds  that  the  administration  of 
law  in  regulation  and  restraint  thereof 
should  be  directed  toward  the  individuals 
who  operate  them. 

At  the  close  of  his  Senatorial  term  Mr. 
Gray  was  appointed  United  States  Circuit 
Judge,  and  his  occupancy  of  this  position  has 
afforded  further  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  his  ability.  In  1903  Judge  Gray  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  arbitration  commission 
which  settled  the  differences  between  the 
anthracite  miners  and  operators;  and 

to-day  his  name  is  a  beloved  household  word 
among  all  the  coal-miners  of  the  country,  and  a 
synonym  for  justice  and  fairness  with  ail  em- 
ployers of  labor. 

Since  1903  other  strikes  have  been  re- 
ferred to  him  for  arbitration,  and  he  has 
quietly  and  successfully  adjusted  the  differ- 
ences in  question. 

Judge  Gray*s  name  was  presented  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  1904; 
but  "  the  circumstances  leading  to  Mr. 
Parker's  nomination  were  too  strong  to  per- 
mit any  show  of  success "  for  the  Dela- 
vvarean.  To-day,  "  when  every  one,  regard- 
Uss  of  party,'*  is  seeking  a  good  man  for  the 
F'rr>idential  office,  "  many  Republicans  as 
wril  as  Democrats  find  in  Judge  Gray  the 
man  of  their  choice." 

Jt;r>SON    HARMON,  OF  OHIO. 

\fr.  F^dward  B.  Whitney,  writing  on  the 
i\'A'.u\s  of  Judge  Harmon,  says  that,  for  the 
j;,irjK,>/*  of  familiarizing  its  occupant  with 
fl,r  wliolc  machinery  of  the  federal  Govern- 
fi  '•n^  no  office  below  the  Presidency  is  supe- 
f  hi,  \>t'rh'<i\)s  none  equal,  to  that  of  the  At- 
f/,/f>">  (^/rneral. 

Mr,  Harmon  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
^f'//y  add  settled  in  Cincinnati.  In  1878  and 
H^;<.n   in   1 883  he  was  elected  to  the  bench 


of  the  Superior  Court  of  that  State,  where 
he  was  soon  joined  by  Joseph  B.  Forakcr, 
who  afterward  went  back  into  active  politics. 
In  1887  Judson  Harmon  resigned  his  judge- 
ship to  become  a  partner  in  a  New  York  law- 
firm,  and  for  more  than  eight  years  he  was 
out  of  public  life.  In  1895,  when  0\ncy 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  President 
Cleveland  appointed  Harmon  to  the  vacant 
attorney-generalship,  and  the  latter  con- 
tinued in  the  office  till  1897.  The  one  fea- 
ture of  Attorney-General  Harmon's  work 
now  of  most  public  interest  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  federal  power  to  deal  with  cor- 
porate aggression  under  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  When  he  took  office 
the  general  opinion  of  the  bar  was  that  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  was  impracticable 
of  enforcement.  Attorney-General  Harmon 
first  and  for  all  time  demonstrated  its  en- 
forceability. He  took  up  the  so-called  Trans- 
Missouri  case,  briefed  and  argued  it  himself, 
and  won  it  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4.  He  subse- 
quently proposed  several  amendments  to  the 
Anti-Trust  law,  one  of  which  was  the  in- 
sertion of  a  clause  casting  upon  the  defend- 
ants the  burden  of  proof  as  to  matters  pecu- 
liarly within  their  own  knowledge.  Some 
years  later  he  was  retained  with  F.  N.  Jud- 
son, of  St.  Louis,  as  special  counsel  for  the 
Government  for  the  punishment  of  unlawful 
rebates  granted  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Company.  They  recom- 
mended that  "  all  its  principal  officers  and 
agents  who  had  during  the  period  named 
power  and  authority  over  traffic  agreements 
and  freight  rates  be  arraigned  for  contempt 
of  court."  The  recommendation  was  not 
acted  upon,  and  Messrs.  Judson  and  Har- 
mon withdrew  from  the  case.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Harmon  for  the  Presidency 
would,  Mr.  Whitney  holds,  be  an  endorse- 
ment of  his  theory  of  how  to  deal  with  cor- 
porate abuse  and  corporate  crime. 

GOVERNOR  JOHNSON,  OF  MINNESOTA. 

Governor  Johnson's  sponsor  in  the  North 
American  Review  is  Mr.  Thomas  D. 
O'Brien,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Minne- 
sota from  1905  to  1907.  He  maintains  that 
any  candidate  for  the  Presidential  office 
"  must,  first,  be  worthy,  and,  second,  avail- 
able, or  likely  to  be  elected,"  and  that 

what  is  required  in  a  chief  magistrate  at  this 
time  is  honest  purpose,  intelligence,  knowledge 
of  affairs,  calm,  deliberate  judgment,  and  cool, 
serene  courage,  the  courage  to  stay  the  spoiler's 
hand,   no  matter   whose   it  may  be;   withal   he 
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should  be  a  constructive  statesman,  for  we  are 
in  a  period  of  transition. 

Though  these  are  very  severe  tests  to  ap- 
ply to  any  candidate,  yet,  judged  by  them, 
Governor  Johnson  evinces  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  Presidency. 

Governor  Johnson  has  fought  his  way  to 
his  present  position  under  particularly  ad- 
verse circumstances, — he  has,  by  the  way, 
been  newspaper  editor,  captain  of  militia,  and 
State  Senator, — and  he  holds  the  unique  po- 
sition of  Democratic  Governor  of  a  Repub- 
lican State.  As  such  he  has  been  a  closely 
watched  man;  but  the  Legislature  and  the 
other  executive  officers  of  the  State,  though 
differing  from  him  in  politics,  have  accorded 
him  loyal  support;  and  on  his  advice  '*  reform 
after  reform  has  been  introduced  .  .  . 
until  now  it  can  be  said  that  Minnesota  is 
one  of  the  best-governed  States  in  the 
Union." 

One  characteristic  of  Governor  Johnson  is 
that  of  going  directly  to  the  heart  of  a  situa- 
tion. Last  summer,  when  a  great  strike  in- 
volving some  17,000  miners  occurred  in  the 


iron  mines,  the  usual  demand  for  troops  was 
made  by  the  Steel  Trust.  Instead  of  com- 
plying, Mr.  Johnson  went  to  the  scene  of  the 
disturbance,  gave  definite  interpretation  to 
the  respective  rights  of  both  parties,  "  and 
the  strike  passed  into  history  with  a  record 
of  less  disorder  than  would  have  occurred  in 
the  affected  region  under  no]:mal  conditions 
in  the  same  length  of  time." 

Governor  Johnson,  in  making  appoint- 
ments to  office,  has  always  been  careful  to 
select  men  of  the  highest  standing  regardless 
of  political  effect 

In  Mr.  O'Brien's  judgment,  Mr.  John- 
son is  the  most  available  candidate  the 
National  Democratic  convention  could  select. 
He  is 

a  Democrat  in  the  prime  of  life  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  everything  he  has  undertaken,  who  as 
Governor  of  one  of  the  great  progressive  States 
has  compelled  the  love  of  his  party  and  the  ad- 
miration of  his  opponents,  who  has  in  his  pri- 
vate or  public  life  nothing  to  explain  or  apolo- 
gize for,  and  who,  by  reason  of  his  residence, 
antecedents,  race,  and  personality,  gives  the  very 
highest  promise  of  success. 


DOES  PROHIBITION  PAY? 


\\/'  ITH  the  current  number  of  Appletons 
Magazine  is  inaugurated  a  series  of 
articles  under  the  above  caption,  concerning 
which  the  editor,  in  his  introductory  note, 
says: 

In  almost  every  consideration  of  what  we 
characterize  broadly  as  "  the  liquor  question," 
the  point  really  at  issue  is  prohibition,  whether 
or  not  that  word  comes  to  the  fore.  People  are 
not  discussing  temperance  in  the  sense  of  ihod- 
eration,  on  which  there  is  no  respectable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  ...  Few  now  <Jeny  the 
wisdom  of  some  restrictive  legislation  as  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
.  .  .  Altogether  outside- the  common  range  of 
discussion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  legislation  there 
is  a  question  truly  American  and  deserving  of 
reply:  Does  prohibition  pay? 

Applying  the  individual  test,  Mr.  George 
C.  Lawrence  discusses  the  question  from  the 
economic  side.  He  begins  his  article  with  a 
reference  to  a  notable  dinner  which  was 
given  twenty-two  years  ago  to  a  famous  phy- 
sician. There  were  nineteen  guests,  all  of 
whom  applied  themselves  assiduously  to  the 
rare  wines  placed  before  them.  The  host 
meanwhile 

sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  nibbling  dry  toast 
^nd  sippintf  mineral  water.  "  Isn't  that  pa- 
thetic ?  "  said  one  of  the  guests  to  the  famous 


physician.  "  Yes,"  waS  the  cynical  reply,  as  the 
medical  man  poised  his  glass  of  wine  in  mid- 
air.   "  Nineteen  fools  and  one  wise  man." 

It  appears  that  eighteen  years  later  the 
twelve  survivors  of  this  gathering  met  at  an- 
other dinner.  Ten  out  of  the  twelve  drank 
mineral  water.  For  reasons  of  health  or  of 
business  they  had  become  convinced  that 
liquor-drinking  did  not  pay.  In  that  inci- 
dent, Mr.  Lawrence  thinks,  is  to  be  found 
the  true  explanation  of  the  present  wide- 
spread legislation  against  liquor-selling. 
"  Look  around  among  your  friends  and  as- 
sociates in  business,"  he  says,  "  the  men  you 
know  and  meet,  and  note  the  change  within 
your  own  recollection."  In  the  army  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  practically  every 
officer  drank;  "  to-day  one-third  are  total  ab- 
stainers, and  drunkenness  costs  a  man  his 
commission." 

Economic  conditions, — in  common  par- 
lance, "  It  doesn't  pay," — form  the  great  un- 
derlying factor  of  the  anti-drink  movement, 
which  is  primarily  neither  moral  nor  relig- 
ious, but  "  a  cold  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents."  Steadily  man  has  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  cannot  afford  to  drink. 

The   economic   aspects   of   the   anti-drink 
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movement  are  many.     There  is  the  all-im- 
portant one  of  productivity. 

Man  is,  if  you  will,  simply  an  engine,  and  the 
question  of  running  that  engine  most  cheaply 
and  efficiently  is  the  question  of  its  highest 
productivity, — its  greatest  economic  value. 
.  .  .  Purchasers  of  labor, — whether  that 
labor  be  of  a  sewer-digger  or  a  Senator,--want 
results  from  the  human  machine.  And  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  human  machine  run 
on  alcohol  falls  far  behind  that  which  is  not. 
.  .  .  No  one  has  ever  made  a  practical  inter- 
nal explosive  engine  operated  by  gunpowder, 
though  many  have  tried.  No  one  has  ever 
evolved  an  efficient  human  machine  working  on 
alcohol,  though  millions  have  tried. 

In  discussing  the  aspect  of  longevity,  Mr. 
Lawrence  presents  some  remarkable  figures 
prepared  by  the  eminent  English  actuary,  Sir 
Victor  Horsley.  Where  the  average  mortal- 
ity among  adult  males  of  all  classes  is  looo, 
that  of  saloon-keepers  is  represented  by  1642, 
and  of  total  abstainers  by  560.  Out  of 
100,000  inhabitants  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
only  44,000  ordinary  persons  reach  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  whereas  55>ooo  abstainers 
do  so.  Consequently,  reckoning  the  popula- 
tion of  the  British  Isles  at  44,000,000,  it  is 
evident  that  if  they  were  all  abstainers  the 
kingdom  would  be  the  gainer  every  year  by 
more  than  4,000,000  work-years;  and,  fig- 
uring the  average  annual  earning  capacity  at 
$500,  temperance,  if  adopted  in  England  for 
economic  reasons,  would  increase  the  labor 
output  by  $2,200,000,000  annually! 


In  the  United  States,  according  to  life- 
insurance  tables,  the  percentage  of  the  actual 
death  loss  to  the  expected  loss  was:  among 
abstainers,  78  to  100;  among  non-abstainers, 
96  to  100.  The  increase  in  mortality  among 
the  Indians,  when  alcoholic  liquors  were  sold 
to  them,  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  economic  waste  of  alcohol  is  recog- 
nized by  many  classes  of  professional  men. 
Lawyers  are  no  longer  drinking  men,  as 
many  of  them  were  in  vhe  days  of  Aaron 
Burr  and  Daniel  Webster.  Fifty  years  ago 
many  a  doctor  steadied  his  nerves  for  an  op- 
eration with  whisky.  To-day  few,  if  any, 
do  so.  Why?  Simply  because  it  doesn't 
pay.  With  the  workingman  the  question  is 
still  more  vital.  Figures  show  that  he,  too, 
is  decreasing  his  consumption  of  drink.  He 
has  found  that  alcohol  is  not  the  right  kind 
of  fuel  for  the  human  machine,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  an  economic  waste  to  use  it. 
In  many  cases  the  use  of  intoxicants  while  on 
duty  is  prohibited.  Some  firms  require  their 
employees  to  sign  a  pledge. 

The  higher  one  goes  in  the  social  scale  the 
more  general  is  the  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  liquor  is  economically  wrong 
for  the  individual;  and  the  same  economic 
law  applies  to  groups  of  individuals,  the 
towns  and  cities.  "  This  is  the  explanation 
of  the  national  spread  of  prohibition  which 
has  made  55  per  cent,  of  the  country,  with 
33,000,000  inhabitants,  *  dry  territory.'  " 


COMMON  SENSE  ABOUT  THE  ENGLISH   LICENSING 

BILL. 


"^OT  in  a  long  while  has  the  atmosphere 
of  British  politics  been  disturbed  by 
such  a  storm  as  that  produced  by  the  gov- 
ernment's Licensing  bill.  Anything  that 
trenches  on  what  the  brewers  and  the  beer- 
retailers  are  pleased  to  call  their  "  vested 
interests  "  has  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the 
proverbial  red  rag  on  a  bull ;  and  the  liquor- 
dealers  and  the  brewers  combine  to  fight 
tfX)th  and  nail  in  their  common  defense. 
When  one  comes  down  to  hard  facts,  how- 
ever, it  is  found  that  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  the  sale  of  liquor  have 
somewhat  exaggerated  ideas  in  regard  to 
their  "  rights,"  as  is  well  illustrated  in  two 
articles  in  the  June  number  of  the  Contem- 
porary Review,  bv  Sir  Thomas  P.  Whit- 
taker,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  respec- 
tive! v. 


"  It  is  not  the  drinks  themselves,"  says  Sir 
Oliver,  "  that  should  be  reprobated." 

Reprobation  should  be  kept  for  the  conditions 
which  adulterate  and  render  noxious  the  liquid, 
and  all  the  other  conditions  which  lempt  man 
to  take  more  than  is  good  for  him.  One  of 
these  conditions  is  said  to  be  the  mode  of  re- 
tailing to  the  multitude,  whereby  social  inter- 
course and  comradeship  can  only  be  obtained 
in  places  where  custom  requires  the  ordering  of 
drink. 

A  number  of  earnest  people  think  that  the 
present  British  system  of  licensing  private 
persons  to  retail  liquor  for  their  own  profit, 
and  so  to  thrive  on  the  excess  drinking  of  the 
community,  has  turned  out  ill.  Assuming 
they  are  right,  in  what  way,  asks  Sir  Oliver, 
does  reform  of  the  conditiofis  of  sale  aflFect 
the  producer  ?  There  is  no  doubt  the  change 
in  the  licensing  system  will  fall  a  little  hard 
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MEASURE   FOB    MEASURE. 

FiMT  Toper  (discussing  Mr.  Asqnlth's  Licensing  bill)  :  "  Dops  he  want  to  stop  our  beer?" 
Second  Toper:  "Not  likely.     If  he  do.  'ow's  'e  goin*  to  get  the  money  for  our  old-age  pensions?' 

From  Punch  (London).  * 


on  the  retailing  dealers,  but,  as  Sir  Oliver 
remarks,  they  must  realize  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  little  hard  on  a  man  in  the  Reserves, 
sometimes,  after  he  has  settled  down  to  a  peace- 
ful home  industry,  to  be  called  out  and  sent  to 
a  scat  of  war.  But  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion, and  he  acquiesces.  .  .  .  People  do  not 
cry  out  when  called  upon  for  sacrifice  for  the 
national  good. 

The  chief  outcry  over  the  present  Licens- 
ing bill  has  come  from  the  shareholders  in 
liquor  concerns  and  from  the  brewers  who 
have  also  become  retailers.  With  regard  ^to 
the  latter,  Sir  Oliver  very  pertinently  re- 
marks: 


If,  for  the  sake  of  extra  profits  some  of  them 
have  stepped  out  of  their  province,  have  made 
themselves  responsible  for  retailing  as  well,  and 
have  regarded  public-house  licenses  as  part  of 
their  assets, — well  they  must  stand  the  racket  of 
what  may  have  been  wisdom  in  the  past,  and 
may  turn  out  unwisdom  in  the  future.  It  was  a 
speculation,  and  it  may  succeed  or  it  may  fail. 

Sir  Thomas  Whittaker  says  that  all  the 
talk  of  the  retailers  about  robbery  and  con- 
fiscation is  sheer  impertinence,  inasmuch  as 
no  license-holder  has  any  right  to  a  renewal 
of  his  license;  he  has  only  an  expectation  of 
its  renewal. 

With  regard  to  the  loss  which  the  retailers 
may  sustain,  Sir  Thomas  points  out  that  dur- 
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ing  the  time  limit  of  fourteen  years  provided 
for  in  the  bill  there  will  be  a  large  reduction 
in  the  number  of  licenses,  for  which  com- 
pensation will  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  $12,- 
000,000,  and  that  the  amount  of  license 
values  to  be  provided  for  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  limit  will  be  about  $415,000,060. 
Toward  this  many  brewery  companies  have 
already  set  aside  substantial  reserve  funcls, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  sum  actually  to  be 
made  up  at  the  end  of  the  time  limit  will  not 
exceed  $300,000,000.  To ,  provide  this 
amount  the  trade  would  have  to  set  aside  an- 
nually about  $15,000,000, — "a  compara- 
tively small  and  perfectly  manageable  sum." 
Further,  a  considerable  sale  of  drink  would 
be  transferred  from  the  closed  houses  to  the 
survivors. 

As  mentioned  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the 
loudest  objectors  to  the  Licensing  bill  are 
shareholders   in    companies   engaged    in    the 


liquor  traffic.  Sir  Thomas  Whittakcr  shows 
that  many  of  these  companies  are  overcap- 
italized and  imprudently  managed.  Of 
sixty-one  companies  cited,  four  are  in  liquida- 
tion, and  fifty-seven  failed  to  pay  any  divi- 
dend on  either  their  ordinary  or  preference 
shares  last  year.  "  Those  concerns  which  arc 
weakest  and  most  need  ample  reserve  funds 
are  precisely  those  which  have  distributed  in 
dividends  nearly  all  their  profits,  and  made 
the  least  provision  for  times  of  stress  and 
difficulty,"  and  it  is  from  these  that  most  of 
the  outcry  comes.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
vestigation demonstrates  the  fact  "  that  mod- 
erate capitalization,  sound  finance,  good  re- 
serves, and  substantial  dividends  have  gone 
together."  Put  briefly,  the  results  of  Sir 
Thomas*  inquiry  show  that  the  sound,  well- 
managed  concerns  will  be  easily  able  to  ad- 
just their  finances  during  the  time  limit 
which  is  proposed. 


SOME  PROPHESIES  OF  A  WOMAN  SUFFRAGIST. 


HP  HE  battle  for  woman  suffrage  has  now 
been  waging  in  America  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  That  the  cause  has  a  large 
and  constantly  increasing  number  of  stanch 
supporters  among  college  women  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  yet  other  women, — many  of 
them  prominent  ones, — have  declared  them- 
selves unalterably  opposed  to  it  in  principle 
and  in  practice,  writes  Miss  Annie  R.  Ram- 
sey in  the  current  number  of  Lippincott's, 

The  inception  of  the  movement  antedates 
the  birth  of  the  Republic;  for  two  days  be- 
fore the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  State  of  New  Jersey  changed 
the  wording  of  the  enfranchisement  clause 
of  its  Provincial  Chart  from  "  Male  free- 
holders worth  fifty  pounds  "  to  "  All  inhab- 
itants worth  fifty  pounds,"  thus  giving  the 
ballot  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  As 
democratic  principles  and  ideas  spread,  the 
property  qualification  became  very  unpopu- 
lar; and  in  1807  a  law  was  enacted  under 
which  only  white  males  whose  names  were 
on  the  State  or  county  list  were  permitted  to 
vote,  women  and  negroes  being  disfranchised. 
It  was  not  till  1847  that  any  concerted  action 
was  taken  toward  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  Wyoming  was  the  first  State  to 
give  them  the  ballot  (1869) ;  and  since  then 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho  have  followed 
her  example. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  the  suffragist  army 


has  been  largely  recruited  from  "  the  most 
intelligent  and  reflective  part  of  the  com- 
munity " ;  and  when  such  a  stage  is  reached 
in  any  movement  founded  on  a  plea  whose 
abstract  justice  is  admitted,  "  it  is  certain 
that  the  end  will  soon  be  attained;  and  ft 
is  no  particular  foresight  which  prophesies 
that  woman  suffrage  will  eventually  be 
tried." 

Four  arguments  of  the  anti-suffragists  are 
disposed  of  as  follows: 

(i)  It  is  said  that  women  will  not  vote 
when  they  get  the  ballot,  because  the  ma- 
jority of  women  do  not  want  to  vote. 

No,  of  course  not!  Who  docs  want  to 
vote  just  for  the  sake  of  voting?  But  give  a 
woman  something  to  vote  about,  and  she  is 
not  slow  in  doing  it.  In  three  successive 
Wyoming  elections  90  per  cent,  of  the  women 
voted,  as  against  80  per  cent,  only  of  the 
men. 

(2)  It  has  been  prophesied  that,  once  the 
poll-habit  is  formed,  the  house  and  children 
will  be  neglected. 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  man  neglects  his 
shop  or  office  in  order  to  vote:  why  then 
should  a  woman  take  a  different  stand  in 
regard  to  her  business? — for  assuredly  home- 
keeping  and  child-training  are  the  business 
of  all  women  happy  enough  to  possess  a 
home  and  children. 

(3)  The  effect    of    the  ballot    given  to 
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woman  will  be  the  degradation  of  her  char- 
acter. 

Is  it  possible  that  thinking  about  politics 
is  so  degrading?  How  have  men  escaped 
contamination?  Are  reading  and  discussion 
upon  themes  and  schemes  of  good  govern- 
ment so  pernicious  that  no  woman  can  ap- 
proach them  and  retire  unsoiled  ?  What  we 
say  among  ourselves  and  in  our  homes  might 
surely  be  said  on  a  slip  of  paper  with  as  little 
harm  to  our  morals. 

Do  the  prophets  mean  that  going  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  is  degrading?  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  coming  of  women  to 
the  polb  has  improved  the  condition  thereof. 

The  prophecy  may  be  founded  on  the  fact 
that  voters  are  not  exempt  from  military  and 
jury  duty.  Priests, — who  do  not  even  give 
sons  to  the  State, — are  practically  so  exempt ; 
and  doctors  rarely  sit  on  a  jury.  And  women 
to-day  follow  the  drum  as  nurses  quite  as 
faithfully  and  fearlessly  as  their  brothers,  the 
chaplain  and  the  doctor. 

(4)  That  the  vast  majority  of  women  arc 
uninformed,  and  not  informable,  on  political 
subjects;  that  they  will  be  the  followers  of 
the  most  successful  intriguer  and  "  ward 
heeler." 


So  they  may  for  a  time;  and  I  would  re- 
spectfully submit  that  in  these  things  they 
would  imitate  the  men  they  knew  best.  Very 
little  else  could  be  looked  for  at  first,  if 
every  woman  fit  or  unfit  rushed  to  the  polls ; 
but  the  mass  of  women  is  being  slowly  ed- 
ucated. 

The  thought  and  energies  of  many  earnest 
women  have  for  thirty-five  years  been  de- 
voted to  this  subject  of  education  and  up- 
lifting, and  the  result  must  be  forthcoming 
in  future  generations. 

The  Lippincott  suffragist  condenses  the  old 
prophecies  with  their  refutation  into  the 
following  form  of  recapitulation: 

(i)  Woman  suffrage  will  be  tried;  per- 
haps not  soon,  but  in  no  very  distant  time. 

(2)  It  will  not  destroy  the  home  and 
woman's  work  therein. 

(3)  It  will  not  degrade  woman  or  pro- 
duce any  very  great  change  in  her  character. 

(4)  It  will  not  fail  because  of  woman's 
indifference. 

(5)  It  will  not  overwhelm  our  present 
Government  by  a  great  tide  of  crude  and  ill- 
considered  opinion.  It  is  far  more  likely,  for 
a  while  at  least,  to  bring  strength  to  reform 
and  lifcblood  to  vital  issues. 


PORTO  RICANS  AND  AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP. 


"^  OW  that  Porto  Rico  has  become  United 
States  territory,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island  cannot  understand  why  citizen- 
ship is  extended  to  foreigners  after  a  few 
years*  residence,  and  yet  is  denied  to  those 
who  are  natives  of  territory  of  the  United 
States,  says  Mr.  Frank  Feuille  in  the  new 
magazine.  The  American  Colonial  Review 
and  Intertropical  Magazine  (also  published 
in  Spanish  under  the  title  Revista  Colonial 
Americana  y  Magazine  Intertropical) .  Ow- 
ing to  Its  proximity  to  our  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  its  favorable  location  in  the  track  of 
commerce  between  that  seaboard  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  island  will  in  time, 
this  writer  thinks,  become  as  well  known  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  any  terri- 
tory on  the  mainland.  It  has  an  agreeable 
climate,  the  soil  is  very  productive,  a  good 
school  system  has  been  established,  hundreds 
of  mfles  of  good  macadamized  roads  traverse 
the  island,  and  the  construction  of  highways 
is  being  rapidly  extended.  A  large  number 
of  American  citizens  are  now  located  there 
permanently,  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
in   industrial   enterprises. 


No  one  now  doubts  that  the  island  will 
remain  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Feuille,  the  natives,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  desire  no  other  destiny  for  it; 
"  but  they  ask  to  be  permitted  to  come  under 
the  flag  with  all  the  attributes  of  American 
citizenship."    He  says: 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  for  years  prior  to 
our  acquisition  of  the  island  many  of  its  people 
lived  in  the  hope  that  the  future  would  bring 
them  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
They  sought  for  political  iceals  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  pointed  to  Washington  and 
Lincoln  as  the  two  great  models  of  civic  virtue. 

Congress  has  given  the  Porto  Ricans  a 
territorial  government.  The  island  pays  no 
revenue  to  the  national  Government,  but  all 
the  public  dues  are  appropriated  to  local  uses 
exclusively;  when  abroad  the  Porto  Ricans 
receive  the  same  protection  from  our  Gov- 
ernment as  that  accorded  to  our  citizens; 
they  may  come  and  go  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland  and  bring  with  them  their 
goods  and  chattels  as  freely  as  any  American 
citizen ;  so  that  in  everything  but  name  they 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  Porto 
Rican*  should  be  satisfied  with  the  many 
advantages  that  have  come  to  them  under 
the  flag;  but  such  persons  overlook  the  fact 
tJiat  the  Porto  Ricans'  desire  for  American 
citizenship  is  purely  sentimental.  The  as- 
piration to  citizenship  is  akin  to  patriotism, 
and  it  should  be  encouraged.  Moreover,  the 
Porto  Rican  asks  for  citizenship  in  order 
that  he  may  have  a  share  in  the  upbuilding  of 
our  institutions.  He  hopes  that  some  day  his 
island  may  become  a  State,  and  he  realizes 
that  without  citizenship  this  can  never  come 
to  pass. 

On  the  score  of  reUgion,  civilization,  and 
racial  condition  there  is  nothing  of  a  basic 
character  to  prevent  Porto  Rico  and  its  peo- 
ple from  being  incorporated  into  the  United 
States* 

Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  island,  and 
so  It  t^  of  the  United  States.  Its  civilization, 
llioiigh  different  from  ours  in  some  details,  is 
western  in  its  fundamental  principles,  and  so  is 
ottrs.  .  .  .  The  population  of  the  island,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  is  composed  of  Cau- 
casians and  descendants  of  Africans.  According 
to  the  census,  the  former  are  in  the  majority  in 
Porto  Rico.  Some  pronounced  Indian  types  are 
stJH  to  be  found  there,  and,  no  doubt,  there  is 
A  mixture  of  Indian  blood  among  the  people, 
but  whatever  is  left  or  the  Indians  has  long  since 
been  nicrged  in  the  body  of  the  population  and 
has  lost  Ks  Indian  characteristics.  So  that  there 
art  no  racial  conditions  in  the  island  that  are 
not  found  m  the  United  States. 

An  argument  advanced  against  granting 
CJtir.enship  to  the  Porto  Ricans  is  that  they 
cannot    adapt    themselves    to    our    political 

institutions. 

U  by  ihat  is  meant  that  they  are  not  now  well 
versed  m  the  practical  workings  of  our  Govern- 
ments the  point  may  be  conceded.  It  cannot  be 
expected  of  them,  in  the  short  space  of  time 
since  I  ho  change  of  sovereignty,  to  have  acquired 
full  knowledge  of  our  system.  Had  they  done 
so,  ihc  fact  would  entitle  them  to  the  distinction 
of  l^cirrg  the  most  wonderful  people  in  history. 
The  true  test  of  their  adaptability  does  not  re- 
C|nirc  thtim  to  be  familiar  at  this  time  with  our 
nolJtJc:;il  organizations,  but  if  they  have  shown 
a  desire  and  aptitude  to  learn  our  ways  of  gov- 
ernment, that  is  sufficient.  That  they  have  done 
so  ^mi  nre  now  doinj?  so  is  demonstrated  by  the 
rueont  they  have  made  for  themselves  under  the 
civil  government  established  for  them  by  Con- 

Tlii^  natural  inclination  of  any  people  is  to  ad- 
here to  the  laws  under  which  they  have  been 
edueatefl  for  generations;  yet  the  Porto  Rican 
House  of  Delegates  voted  to  repeal  all  the  laws 
of  Spain  considered  incompatible  with  the  Amer- 
ican itle^s  of  government,  and  adopted  admin- 
istrative legislation  in  harmony  with  that  pre- 

^mg  in  the  States. 


In  order  to  grant  the  Porto  Ricans  citi- 
zenship it  will  not  be  necessary  to  change 
their  present  form  of  government  with  its 
appointive  upper  House  in  the  Assembly, 
which  form  of  government,  Mr.  Fcuillc 
says,  has  answered  every  purpose  well.  To 
this  remark  the  editor  of  the  American 
Colonial  Review,  Mr.  L.  V.  de  Abad,  takes 
exception.  Under  "Editorial  Notes**  in  the 
same  number  he  says : 

We   cannot   agree   with   the    writer  .    . 

where  he  speaks  of  the  merit  of  the  political  for- 
mula or  status  of  Porto  Rico.  Contrary  to  Mr. 
Feuille's  opinion,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  re- 
sults in  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  either 
of  Porto  Rico  or  of  the  United  States,  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  America's  inter- 
ests. The  present  constitution  of  the  island,  with 
its  upper  House  made  through  appointments  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  its 
bureaucratic  character  and  functions,  is  op- 
posed to  the  democratic  spirit  of  American  in- 
stitutions. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  a  bit- 
ter disappointment  to  the  Porto  Ricans,  and.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  step  backward  in  the  field  of 
the  diplomatic  achievement  of  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  but  two  political  parties  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
that  both  of  their  platforms  hold  out  self-govern- 
ment as  the  desideratum  of  the  people, — a  thmg 
very  distinct  from  the  present  system. 

To  the  argument  that  the  large  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  in  the  island  makes  the 
granting  of  citizenship  undesirable,  Mr. 
Feuille  rejoins  that  citizenship  and  suffrage 
are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms,  and  that 
they  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  He 
also  makes  the  point  that  the  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal  when  completed,  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  neutrality,  will  de- 
volve upon  the  United  States,  and  that  for 
these  purposes  a  naval  base  will  be  required. 
No  better  base  than  Porto  Rico  could  pos- 
sibly be  found. 

It  is  our  territory,  rich  in  its  natural  re- 
sources, with  a  million  of  people  whose  devo- 
tion and  respect  for  the  flag  can  be  assured  by 
conferring  American  citizenship  on  them.  They 
are  making  great  moral  and  material  progress, 
and,  with  their  status  in  the  nation  definitely 
established,  the  island  would  become  a  strong, 
loyal  American  community  which  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  protect  our  navy  base  in  case  of 
war. 

The  American  members  of  the  insular  gov- 
ernment favor  the  admission  of  Porto  Ricans  as 
citizens  of  the  nation,  and  the  President,  in  two 
annual  messages  to  Congress,  has  recommended 
that  the  privilege  be  granted  to  them,  and  yet 
Congress  has  failed  to  act.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  act  of  simple  justice  will  not  long  be 
withheld  from  a  people  who  have  shown  in  many 
ways  that  they  are  more  deserving  of  it  than 
others  on  whom  the  privilege  has  been  con- 
ferred. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 
THE  GROWING  SOUTH. 
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^NDER  the  above  heading  President  Ed- 
win A.  Alderman  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  gives  a  very  comprehensive  article 
in  the  World's  Work  for  June.  Taking  as 
his  particular  theme  the  "  building  spirit  now 
at  work  in  the  States  of  the  South,"  he  says 
that,  to  understand  properly  the  present 
South,  one  must  have  for  a  background  five 
other  Souths.  Up  to  1830  there  was  what 
he  terms  **  the  nationalistic  and  imperial 
South."  From  1830  to  i860  was  the  "  self- 
centered  and  defensive  South."  The  attitude 
of  buoyant,  nationalism  and  growth  of  the 
fomicr  period  now  changed  into  one  of  in- 
trospection and  defense. 

This  is  the  South  that  has  fixed  itself  in  the 
imagination  of  men.  This  is  the  South  that, 
under  a  generation  of  harsh  criticism,  developed 
abnormal  popular  sensitiveness,  so  that  it  is 
still  very  hard  for  a  man  who  loves  the  South 
and  knows  its  virtues  and  tragedies  to  criticise 
ii  bluntly,  or  for  the  people  themselves,  who 
have  endured  that  criticsm,  and  suffered  under 
these  tragedies,  to  receive  such  criticsm  imper- 
sonally and  patiently.  .  .  .  This  defensive 
South  was  a  land  wherein  a  tumultuous  love  of 
liberty  and  of  chartered  rights  existed  side  by 
side  with  human  slavery ;  wherein  aristocracy 
and  democracy  went  arm  in  arm  together  for 
the  bst  time  in  human  history. 

The  period  from  1861  to  1865  saw  the 
militant  South  "  counting  it  a  privilege  and 
a  glor}'  to  stake  all  for  its  faiths  and 
theories  on  the  issues  of  war."  To  this 
succeeded  the  submerged  South  (1865- 
1880),  "the  silent,  the  enduring,  the  pa- 
tient, the  grim  South,  walking  in  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death." 

Our  poor  human  nature  has  never  been  put 
to  a  severer  test  than  was  this  enduring  South ; 
and  our  poor  human  nature  has  nowhere  en- 
dured that  test  more  finely.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  it  was  sought  to  place  over  a  white 
race  as  their  rulers  a  black  race,  recently  held 
by  them  in  slavery.  ...  It  was  a  sad  time, 
and  left  behind  a  bitter  deposit. 

From  1880  till  the  present  time  there  has 
been  what  President  Alderman  designates  as 
"the  emergent  and  growing  South,"  trans- 
ferring its  energies  from  combating  and  en- 
during to  building  and  growing."  The 
Southern  States  devoted  their  chief  energies 
to  education ;  and  here  many  difficult  condi- 
tions had  to  be  faced.  When  plantation  life, 
instead  of  community  life,  was  the  unit,  the 
free  public  school  was  not  possible.  The 
South  was  sparsely  settled;  it  was  biracial, 
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and    it    was    the    overburdened    section    of 
America. 

No  other  Americans  have  ever  known,  in  its 
direst  form,  the  discipline  of  war  and  defeat. 
No  other  region  ever  lost  in  less  than  a  decade 
oyer  one-tenth  of  its  population,  three  and  a  half 
billions  of  its  wealth,  and  the  very  genius  of  its 
life.  No  other  region  except  Poland  ever  knew 
such  losses;  and  Poland  ceased  to  exist.  The 
year  1900  had  come  and  gone  before  the  South 
had  regained  its  per  capita  wealth  of  i860. 

There  was  also  the  prime  diflSculty  of  "  an 
untaught  and  backward  race,  newly  and  sud- 
denly projected  from  slavery  to  citizenship 
and  economic  responsibility." 

How  successfully  these  difficult  conditions 
were  coped  with  is  seen  in  the  interesting 
data  which  President  Alderman  gives. 
Forty-five  per  cent,  of  all  their  public  rev- 
enues are  expended  by  the  Southern  people 
upon  education;  they  have  increased  their 
school  revenue  $11,590,000  in  the  last  five 
years;  650  public  high-schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  same  period;  120  institutions 
of  higher  learning  have  been  revived  or  es- 
tablished ;  and  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  town 
of  3000  population  in  the  Southern  States 
that  does  not  have  its  sj^tem  of  pubh'c  schools 
free  to  all.  Also,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  whites  has  been  reduced  from  25  per 
cent,  to  1 5  per  cent.,  and  among  the  colored 
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race  from  87  per  cent,  to  45  per  cent.  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  devote  one-half  of  their  rev- 
enue and  two-thirds  of  their  time  to  the  pas- 
sage fjf  laws  relating  to  the  welfare  of  youth. 

Of  the  negroes'  achieverpent,  suffice  it  to 
say  tftat  the  negro  race  owns  nearly  $300,- 
000.000  worth  of  property;  from  absolute 
illiteracy  they  have,  as  stated  above,  become 
literate  to  the  extent  of  practically  50  per 
cent,;  I73»352  farms  are  owned  by  negroes; 
and  2,600,000  colored  children  are  enrolled 
in  tlir  common  schools.  "  Is  there,"  Presi- 
dent Alderman  asks,  "  any  parallel  in  history 
to  such  progress  under  such  conditions?  " 

On  the  attitude  of  the  white  race  toward 
the  negro,  the  following  things  have  been 
settled  ''  at  the  court  of  present  public  opin- 
ion in  the  South  " : 

C I )  That  the  white  race  shall  control 
the  political  development  of  the  Southern 
States, 

(2)  That,  in  insisting  upon  absolute  so- 
cial ^eparateness,  the  South  is  pursuing  a 
polic)  of  justice,  both  to  the  negro  as  a  race 
and  to  the  higher  groups  that  inhabit  this 
nation. 

(j)  That  the  emphasis  laid  by  Arm- 
strong, the  most  heroic  figure  in'  the  whole 
strugi^fle  and  the  wiser  leader  of  the  negro 
race,  upon  training  in  the  industrial  and  man- 
ual arts,  promises  the  best  returns  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  masses  of  that  race. 

( 4 )  That  no  form  of  peonage  or  helotry 
shall  creep  into  the  life  of  the  Southern 
people. 

(5)  That  the  negro  shall  be  trained  for 
Citizenship,  and  that  the  South  shall  exert  in- 
tellij^ent  and  determining  influence  upon  that 
training,  because  it  is  its  duty  so  to  act. 

(6)  That  the  final  policy  of  the  South 
toward  the  colored  man  shall  be  a  scientific 
fnvc'stigation  as  to  the  facts  of  his  progress, 
causing  its  thinking  people  to  discriminate 
between  the  good  individual  negro  and  the 
nejzro  considered  as  a  mere  perplexing  prob- 
lem in  sociology. 

With  regard  to  the  constructive  rural 
chan^^cs  in  the  South,  President  Alderman 
renrarkis  that  agriculture  remains,  as  of  old, 
the  chief  economic  interest.  The  great  plan- 
tation has  been  supplanted  by  small  farms, 
nece:>ittating  intensive  and  diversified  produc- 
tion. Under  this  great  subdivision  formerly 
iil-lilleii  and  untilled  lands  are  now  being 
made  to  yield  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre,  where  the  yield  was  only  twenty 
Hiishris ;  and  when  this  becomes  generally 
case   the   "  basis  of  material   prosperity 


will  be  gained  for  the  attainment  of  Aose 
higher  things  which  the  heart  of  man  de- 
sires." 

Last  year  2400  farmers  from  other  States 
came  into  Virginia  and  invested  $10,000,000 
in  farming.  In  the  South  Atlantic  Sutes 
the  area  of  improved  lands  has  increased  62 
per  cent,  since  the  passing  of  slavery,  while 
the  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  farms 
doubled  between  1880  and  1900.  The  pro- 
duction of  garden  vegetables,  an  unknown 
enterprise  in  1861,  left  $85,000,000  in  South- 
ern pockets  in  1900. 

Side  by  side  with  this  rural  growth  there 
has  been  a  "  resistless  growth  "of  the  cities 
and  towns.  Thirty  years  ago  Mtissachusetts 
bought  the  South  Carolina  cotton  crop,  con- 
verted it  into  cloth,  and  pocketed  $100,000,- 
000.  To-day  South  Carolina  does  its  own 
converting,  and  keeps  the  $100,000,000. 

Six  thousand  enterprises  for  the  conversion 
of  raw  materials  into  salable  products  began 
operations  in  the  South  in  1906.  To-day  it 
is  using  its  own  accumulated  wealth  as  work- 
ing capital.  Its  total  property  values  in  1908 
exceed  those  of  i860  by  $6,000,000,000. 

As  regards  the  political  outlook,  whereas 
before  the  war  the  Southern  voter  was  per- 
haps the  best-informed  man  in  America  on 
national  politics,  and  careless  about  the  needs 
of  his  own  township,  now  his  interest  in  the 
Presidency  or  the  Philippines  is  mild  as  com- 
pared with  his  zeal  for  the  schools  and  high- 
ways of  his  county.  This  detachment  from 
national  politics  is,  however,  abnormal  and 
temporary. 

The  reuniting  of  Southern  political  ability  to 
national  service  must  wait  upon  time  to  free  it 
utterly  from  hesitation  and  fear  arising  from  the 
presence  of  the  African  in  our  society.    .    .    . 

When  this  fear  is  swept  out,  the  rcfgn  of 
leadership  dependent  on  that  fear  will  be 
swept  out  also.  "  An  inherently  capable  and 
pure  political  genius  will  be  loosed,"  and 
"  Southern  men  will  win  the  Presidency,  be- 
cause they  will  incarnate  the  things  the  peo- 
ple desire  a  President  for.  After  a  half 
century  of  national  eflacement,  the  South  k 
cool-headed  enough  to  know  that  the  regain- 
ing of  its  prestige  in  federal  politics  will  be 
brought  about  in  no  frantic,  hysterical  way, 
but  by  educational  influences  and  profound 
changes  in  point  of  view. 

"  There  will  be  a  rebirth  of  party  govern- 
ment, and  two  or  more  parties  representing 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  these  States 
will  divide,  debate,  and  consider  issues  on 
their  merits." 
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ROMANCE  OF  THE  COBALT  MINING   DISTRICT. 


I^ANY  mining  towns  have  histories  that 
read  like  fairy  talcs,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  one  more  romantic  than 
that  of  the  town  and  district  of  Cobalt,  some 
300  miles  north  of  Toronto.  When  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  constructing  the  Temiskam- 
ing  &  Northern  Railway  was  in  progress, 
writes  Mr.  Frederic  Robson  in  the  Canadian 
Magazine,  the  excavators 

had  been  blasting  their  way  through  rocks 
which  glistened  with  silver  veins,  yet  they  did 
not  value  the  lumps  for  other  purposes  than 
most  excellent  railroad  ballast.  At  one  place  on 
the  road  they  cut  through  the  end  of  a  cliff 
from  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  silver  has  since  been  taken.  The 
blackened,  heavy,  rough  fragments  were  cursed 
as  intolerable  barriers  to  a  railway.  Had  you 
mentioned  that  the  ballast  for  the  track  was 
worth  about  $5000  a  ton,  what  a  laugh  there 
would  have  been!  Meanwhile  the  construction 
task  was  rushed  ahead,  and  millions  went  beg- 
ging for  an  owner. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  as  two  lumber 
contractors  were  strolling  through  the  woods 
near  Cobalt  Lake,  they  noticed  a  silver  vein 
"  that  had  indiscreetly  poked  its  head  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,"  and,  marking  the 
spot,  they  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  their 
application  form  to  the  Mining  Registry  Of- 
fice. Since  then  the  property  has  brought 
them  several  fortunes;  and  it  gives  no  sign 
of  playing  out. 

In  November,  1903,  Professor  Miller,  the 


provincial  geologist  of  Ontario,  in  company 
with  Professor  Parks,  of  the  Dominion  Sur- 
vey, had  visited  the  district;  and  the  reports 
made  by  these  gentlemen  have  proved  to  be 
remarkably  accurate.  They  held  "  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years  when  every 
foot  of  the  land  would  be  prospected,  with 
the  probability  of  finding  important  bodies  of 
ores  anywhere  among  the  rocks."  Professor 
Miller  picked  up  some  pieces  of  glittering 
rock  with  blue  streaks  running  through  them, 
and  he  exclaimed :  "  We  shall  call  this  place 
after  the  blue ;  we  shall  call  it  '  Cobalt.' " 
A  French-Canadian  blacksmith  made  a  re- 
markable discovery  in  a  remarkable  way. 

If  you  meet  him  to-day  on  the  streets  of  some 
Eastern  city,  or  lolling  in  the  comforts  of  a 
Pullman  car,  he  will  tell  you  that  one  day  four 
years  ago  he  was  busy  at  his  forge,  at  the 
northern  end  of  Cobalt  Lake,  when  he  spied  a 
red  fox  in  a  nearby  bush.  It  was  a  very  im- 
pudent, curious  sort  of  a  fox,  and  it  jarred  on 
-his  tired  nerves.  He  resented  being  watched 
even  by  a  fox,  and  so,  picking  up  his  hammer, 
he  flung  it  with  might  and  main  at  Reynard. 
...  He  threw  a  good  hammer,  and  there- 
fore felt  called  upon  to  go  over  to  where  it  lay. 
He  saw  that  it  had  struck  a  rock,  and  that  the 
blow  resulted  in  a  bright  metallic  streak,  which 
he  at  first  attributed  to  lead  in  the  ore.  Sam- 
ples of  the  ore  sent  to  Toronto,  however, 
showed  a  very  high  grade  of  silver  in  paying 
quantities.  Thus  the  combination  of  a  French- 
Canadian  blacksmith,  a  hammer,  and  a  fox 
worked  another  discovery  of  surpassing  im- 
portance. 


SILVER  STREET,  COBALT. 
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THE   Lim.VLT    KAiLR<JAP   STATJO^f. 


The  Trethewey  and  Coniagas  Mining 
cnmpanjes  have  evolved  from  two  locations 
made  at  Cobalt  m  May,  1904.  by  Mr.  W,  G, 
TrethcAvfy»  the  name  Cuniajias  being  made 
up  ol  ihc  chcnucal  svmbob  of  cobalt  (Co), 
nickel  (Ni),  silver  (^^),  and  arsenic  (As), 
kaik  %verc  not  laid  to  these  mines  till  Octo- 
ber^  (9<J4i  nevertheless,  in  two  months  of 
that  year  1=58  tans  of  ore,  worth  $111*887, 
were  sold  and  shipped, 

Discaven^  fo  Howled  discoven^  so  rapidly 
that  in  191)6  the  production  had  reached  a 
value  of  ?4,oix>^ooo  \  and  to  the  present  Co- 
halt  silver  has  brought  mine-owners  over 
$JO,0(:x>»0(:xj  in  cold  cais^h,  !t  is  the  opinion 
of  mining  ent;ineers  that  Cobalt  will  li^e  at 
least  twenty  year^  more  with  its  present  evi- 
dences of  vi^on 

As  a  mining  town  Cobalt  has  one  unique 
characteristic:  it  is  a  temperance  town.  Not 
a  droj^gf  liquor  is  dispensed  legally  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other;  and  the  only  place 
where  the  miners  can  obtain  strong  drink  is 
four  miles  distant. 

As  ii  municipality,  however,  the  place  is  a 
failure. 

tUige  chunks  of  rork  in  the  middle  of  i)ie  road 
piny  havoc  wiih  i\w  horse  and  vehicle  tliat  at- 
K'lnpt  a  pii^^agt*  nvcr  ihertL  (jarhago  is  thnnvii 
into  the  h;icky;iftK:  fiiws  pud  piRs  feed  on  tliu 
refuse  lytn^  kIohr  Uil^  main  ntrcct ;  tl^trc  is  nii 
Wal  Wilier  {ii  <lriiils.  unci  nearly  every  tlrup  con- 
Muned  IS  tirott^bl  from  M<>nlrcal  ami  suld  at  50 
m\\s  u  ^^Wnw.  ,  .  ReiiiH  of.  mere  shacks 
run  ironi  ?5t>  lis  ¥<W>  a  mtiittU. 


On  the  other  hand,  obedience  to  the  lai 
rules  in  Cobalt:  and  the  town  has  been  tn 
from  the  violence  and  turmoil  j*enerally  mc 
dent  to  mining;  camps, 

Cohalt  is  at  the  present  moment  pamt^ 
under  a  cloud*  The  success  of  the  payifi 
mines  led  to  innumerable  wildcat  propcw 
tions,  which  wTre  sprunj^  on  an  unsusp«;:tin 
public.  While  there  are  two  score  undciub 
edly  valuable  properties  in  the  district,  the) 
IS  an  ecjual  number  of  companies  exphj»tin 
mfnes  that  may  turn  out  profitably  or  tl 
other  w^av.  The  foolish  scramble  of  n,  ye; 
or  so  a^o  for  mines  \n  this  mysterious  di 
trict  afforded  unscnjpulnus  promoters  an 
brokers  opportunities  to  set  their  traps. 

Brokers  who  have  never  been  within  twtw 
miles  of  their  property »  and  who  vcf\^  offi 
know  next  to  nothmg  about  inifimti,  liai 
adopied  the  scheme  of  issuing  gorgcousJ}^  eo 
ored  literature  dt^serlptive  of  their  hoidings. 
yoi!  called  at  th«ir  oflicef!  yoii  would  see  S2ii 
pk'i^  of  ore  containing'  gold,  silver,  and  copp 
strewn  liljf rally  alx>ut  the  desk&,  and  the  stofl 
seller  would  carelessly  chip  you  off  a  few  leavi 
of  ihc  silver  and  tell  you  that  the  conioaiiy  fj 
f^t'ctcd  10  he  shipping  that  sort  of  slyff  wi  a  fc 
months. 

Thousands  of  dollars  passed  thus  frain  ti 
unv;ary,  and  about  a  year  apo  came  tJie  utti 
collapse  of  "  The  Cobalt  Boom."  To  pi 
money  into  a  Cobalt  mine  that  is  paving  gpci 
dtvidendii  IS  a  pretty  fair  mvestmrnt;  bt 
in\estment  in  a  prf^s per  five  mine  had  bett« 
be  left  to  some  one  on  the  spot^ 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MACEDONIAN  QUESTION. 


'^WO  highly  significant  developments  in 
the  apparently  interminable  Macedonian 
problem  marked  the  history  of  the  past  few 
weeks  in  the  Balkans.  Baron  Speck  von 
Stemburg,  the  German  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  made  a  noteworthy  statement 
on  behalf  of  his  government,  setting  forth 
Germany's  attitude,  and  the  entire  Near 
Extern  question  was  discussed  at  length  in 
the  Russian  Duma.  In  publishing  the  state- 
ment of  the  German  Ambassador  the  Out- 
look gives  editorially  a  clear,  illuminating 
outline  of  the  whole  situation,  the  substance 
of  which  we  reproduce  here. 

The  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  brought 
peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  [after  the 
last  war!  provided  that  Macedonia  should  enjoy 
a  Urge  degree  of  autonomy  under  a  Christian 
jpovemor.  But  the  European  governments  felt 
that  Russian  influence,  already  predominant  in 
the  Balkans  at  that  time,  would  receive  further 
and  unwarrantable  acquisition  of  power;  and 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  ...  at  which  all 
the  great  European  nations  were  represented, 
changed  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano  regarding  Macedonia,  and  substituted  a 
promise  by  all  the  powers  to  institute  needed  re- 
forms in  Macedonia,  and  to  give  to  that  province 
as  much  as  possible  a  government  which  should 
be  under  international  supervision. 

The  powers  have  completely  failed  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty.  Several  years  a^o,  how- 
ever, Russia  and  Austria,  as  the  countries  most 
immediately  interested,  were  intrusted  with  a 
special  mission,  and  in  1903  the  emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria  met  at  Miitzsteg  in  the  Aus- 
trian Alps  and  concluded  an  agreement,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  Europe*s  intervention  in  Mace- 
donia became  for  the  first  time  direct.  Two  or- 
gans of  control,  or  buflfers,  were  created  between 
the  Turkish  authorities  and  the  Christian  peas- 
ants of  Macedonia.  The  first  buflfcr  consisted 
of  two  civil  agents,  one  a  Russian,  the  other  an 
.Austrian,  who  were  authorized  to  control  the 
action  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  They  were 
instructed  to  shadow  Hilmi  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
inspector-general,  to  indicate  to  him  at  every 
point  the  particular  reforms  which  they  thought 
would  prove  helpful,  and  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  Christian  inhabitants.  Unfortunately, 
the  investigations  of  these  complaints  had  al- 
ways to  be  held  in  the  presence  of  a  Turkish 
functionary ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  with 
the  traditions  of  six  centuries  of  vengeance  from 
Turkish  officials,  no  Christian  peasant  would 
flare  tell  the  whole  truth.  The  conditions  in 
Macedonia  under  the  "unspeakable  Turk"  grew 
Vi  intolerable  as  at  last  to  arouse  a  popular 
sentiment  for  the  oppressed  population,  and  the 
Pf»wers  give  some  indication  of  greater  readiness 
to  lay  aside  their   iealousies  and  act  together. 

The  ultimate  pacification  and  development  of 
Macedonia  can  best  be  brought  about  by  the  in- 
troduction of  railways.  Under  a  right  con- 
ferred upon  her  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  Austria 
now   proposes   to  connect   her   railway,   which 


reaches  to  her  southern  frontier  through  the 
Turkish  sanjak,  or  province,  of  Novipazar, 
with  the  Turkish  railway  northward  from 
Salonika,  the  Turkish  port  on  the  iCgean  Sea. 
As  will  be  seen,  this  would  give  Austria  and 
Germany  a  through  line  from  north  to  south. 
As  a  counterbalance  Russi  proposes  to  build  a 
road  across  the  Balkans  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Adriatic,  connecting  lines  operating  in  the 
countries  in  which  her  influence  has  been  hitherto 
predominant.  The  ofllicial  joint  investigations  of 
Russia  and  Austria  have  accomplished  some 
Rood ;  the  interlacing  of  Macedonia  by  two  great 
European  railways  will  probably  do  more.  But 
the  only  permanent  and  radical  reform  would  be 
a  return  to  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  the 
establishment  for  Macedonia  of  self-government 
under  a  European  protectorate. 

In  his  published  statement,  the  German 
Ambassador  says: 

From  a  general  point  of  view  Germany  holds 
the  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  is  in  the  interest  of  all  the  powers.  Ger- 
many agrees  with  the  whole  civilized  world 
that  the  unbearable  state  of  affairs  in  Mace- 
donia urgently  calls  for  a  remedy,  and  that  steps 
must  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  continuous 
bloodshed,  murder,  and  outrages  there.  But 
Germany  is  convinced  that  all  measures  bearing 
upon  this  subject  will  only  have  a  possibility  of 
success  if  they  receive  the  firm  support  of  all 
the  powers,  acting  in  absolute  harmony  with 
each  other.  Germany  is  ready  to  consider  se- 
riously and  favorably  any  suitable  proposal,  from 
whatever  side  it  mav  come,  by  which  the  present 
state^  of  affairs  in  Macedonia  can  be  remedied 
and  is  prepared  to  give  her  full  consent  hereto, 
provided  that  it  meets  the  consent  of  the  other 
powers.  The  question,  What  measures  are 
most  suitable?  is  a  matter  of  discussion.  At 
the  first  glance  it  seems  doubtful  to  the  German 
Government  if  a  larger  or  smaller  increase  of 
the  police  force  would  give  the  desired  result, 
but  she  is  far  from  rejecting  this  idea  ab  initio 
as  unfeasible.  Germany  regards  with  some 
skepticism,  however,  the  idea  of  placing  the  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  hands  of 
Christian  officers,  cen  if  this  is  done  by  allow- 
ing European  oflFicers  to  direct  the  movements 
of  the  troops  without  their  being  actually  in 
command  of  such  troops  when  actually  operat- 
ing. In  any  case,  it  holds  the  opinion  that  the 
task  of  elaborating  practical  measures  destined 
to  change  or  at  least  to  ameliorate  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Macedonia  and  its  deplorable  features 
should  best  be  confided  to  the  representatives  of 
the  powers  at  Constantinople. 

"  MACEDONIA  "  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  DUMA. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Duma  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister  defined  the  Miitzsteg 
agreement  as  a  "  mutually  disinterested  ob- 
ligation, not  barren  of  results  to  Macedonia." 
He  cited  (we  quote  the  Russkatya  Vyedo- 
mosti)  the  motives  by  which  Russian  diplo- 
macy rendered  it  impossible  to  protest  against 
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the  Austro-Hungarian  concession  for  the 
Sandyak  railroad.  Pointing  to  t-he  "  disin- 
terested attitude  "  of  Russian  diplomacy  in 
the  Balkans,  he  asserted  that  something  seri- 
ous must  be  undertaken  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  Christians  on  the 
peninsula,  particularly  in  Macedonia.  De- 
spite its  sympathetic  basis,  he  regarded  the 
English  proposal  as  at  present  not  feasible, 
and  justified  Russian  diplomacy  in  offering  an 
independent  solution,  explaining  its  practica- 
bility. He  also  reported  that  the  Russian 
scheme  had  met  with  favorable  response  not 
alone  from  France  and  Italy,  but  even  from 
England,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Germany, 
and  that  Russia  had  no  special  aims  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  Her  policy  is  one  of  peace 
and  solely  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition 
of  the  Balkan  Christians. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  Min- 
ister's speech  Paul  Milyukov  took  the  most 
prominent  part.  The  latter  is  well  informed 
in  Balkan  matters  and  the  Macedonian  ques- 
tion, and  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  in  its  true  light  the  role  of  the 
Russian  representatives  in  the  Balkan  ques- 


tion. He  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  ma 
auspicious  moments  thrown  away  whcQ  t 
Macedonian  question  might  have  been  wim 
He  told  how,  offended  at  the  ingratitnAt 
the  Bulgarians,  Russia  has  tor  a  decade  <! 
missed  all  thought  of  the  B.ilkans,  leaving  i 
Christians  there  to  shift  f(ir  themselves,  t^ 
opening  a  wide  field  for  the  play  of  the  e. 
tical  Austrian  policies  in  the  Balkans.  '. 
posed  to  the  Minister's  view,  MityukfiV  i 
signed  an  importance  both  strategical  a: 
political  to  the  Sandyak  railroad,  xnd  a 
jected  the  value  of  the  other.  He  reproich 
Russian  diplomacy  with  not  f<iresecmg  a 
forestalling  this  step  of  Austn'a^s.  Milyuk 
favors  the  widest  autonom}  tur  AlaceJ^jn 
but  regards  the  English  proposal  as  t 
realizable.  In  conclusion,  he  called  1 
Duma's  attention  to  alarming  rumors  of 
pan-Turkish  movement  in  the  provinces 
Asiatic  Turkey  near  to  Transcaucasia.  1 
also  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Minist 
might  furnish  some  light  on  this  Near  B 
question.  His  speech  was  applauded  not  ot 
by  his  own  faction,  but  also  by  many  on  t 
Conservative  benches. 


WINSLOW  HOMER'S  RANK  IN  AMERICAN  PAINTING. 


J^ARELY  in  the  history  of  the  painter's 
art  is  found  an  instance  of  such  quick 
and  complete  absorption  of  the  elements  of 
that  art  and  ready  conception  of  its  essentials 
as  is  recorded  of  one  of  America's  greatest  of 
living  painters,  if  not  the  greatest  in  his  spe- 
cial field. 

A  short  term  in  a  night  class  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  two  years  of 
magazine  illustrating,  a  month's  lessons  in  a 
Boston  studio,  and  lo!  this  genius  was 
ready  to  take  up  his  palette  and  brush  and 
paint  landscapes. 

Leila  Mechlin,  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
International  Studio,  tells  the  life  story  of 
Winslow  Homer,  of  whom  this  lady  says: 

An  art  writer,  eight  years  ago,  ventured  the 
opinion  that  if  at  that  time  the  artists  of  the 
United  States  were  called  upon  to  declare  who 
in  their  estimation  was  the  greatest  living  dis- 
tinctly American  painter  the  majority  would 
cast  their  votes  for  Winslow  Homer,  and  with 
little  doubt  this  would  be  equally  true  to-day. 

Oddly  enough,  his  reviewer,  w^hile  giving 
Mr.  Homer  credit  for  his  work,  is  unusually 
severe  on  what  are  deemed  to  be  grave  de- 
fects. After  noting  the  fact  that  Mr.  Homer's 
colleagues  **  not  only  recommended  but 
urged  "  the  purchase  of  his  painting,  "  The 


Gulf  Stream,"  by  the  Metropolitan  Museu 
this  writer  remarks: 

And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  his  mcth 
of  rendering  Mr.  Homer  outrages  the  strong< 
convictions  of  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  preset 
day  painters.  There  is  none  who,  from  t 
technical  standpoint,  commonly  paints  mc 
hatefully  than  he,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  no 
who,  as  a  rule,  produces  greater  pictures.  1 
has  something  to  say,  and  he  says  it  withe 
circumlocution  or  affectation,  but  apparently  t 
mode  of  delivery  does  not  concern  him  hcyo 
the  point  of  sincerity  and  truth.  Strength,  vig< 
force,  and  action  appeal  to  him  rather  than  m< 
beauty, — art  to  him  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 

That  the  Homer  paintings  are  unique  t 
writer  of  the  critique  admits,  but  this  quali 
does  not  suffice  to  set  off  certain  alleged  out 
methods  adopted  to  secure  results: 

His  pictures  are  different  from  other  mei 
pictures    without    necessarily    being    better 
worse.     To  come  across  one  in  a  current  cxl 
bition  is  a  refreshment,  such  as  turning  from 
printed  page,  no  matter  how  interesting,  to 
open  window,  though  they  concern  themscJv 
little  with  the  illusion  of  light  and  atmosphei 
But  the  critic  is  obliged  to  discard  his  cherish 
vocabulary,  for  the  set  phrases  which  are  coi 
monly  applicable  cease  to  have  significance, 
completely   as   thous:h    the    subject    under    co 
sideration  were  a  bit  of  the  outdoor  world, 
piece  of  nature's  painting     It  would,  in  fact, 
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almost  as  senseless  to  talk  of  the  artistic  manner 
in  which  the  birds  rendered  their  songs  as  to 
discover  in  Mr.  Homer's  method  any  aesthetic 
intentioti.  The  truth  is,  he  has  never  learned  to 
love  painting, — ^he  does  it  because  it  is  necessary 
to  expression. 

The  writer's  allegation  that  Winslow 
Homer  has  never  loved  painting, — "  has 
no'er  learned  to  love  it" — seems  unthink- 
able to  the  lay  reader,  who  has  understood 
from  the  written  traditions  of  the  craft  that 
in  painting,  as  in  music,  enthusiasm, — an- 
other name  for  love  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  in  the  above, — is  as  essential  to  success- 
ful effort  as  the  palette  and  the  brush.  It  is 
a  grave  charge  to  make  and  one  worthy  of 
refutation.  Another  paragraph  in  the  writ- 
er's review  of  Mr.  Homer's  life  and  work  is 
a  trifle  more  encouraging : 

From  the  first  Mr.  Homer  has  been  a  law 
unto  himself, — what  other  people  thought  or  did 
dttes  not  seem  to  have  influenced  him  in  the 
least.  He  has  witnessed  the  uprising  of  several 
schools,  but  he  has  never  been  tempted  from  the 
path  he  originally  chose  to  adventure  along  those 
trodden  out  by  others.  Not  that  he  is  prejudiced 
•■r  narrow-minded,  but  strong  in  his  own  convic- 
t'nns  and  sure  of  himself.  His  style  has  altered 
Httlc  from  the  first,  but  the  character  of  his  work 
has  undergone  several  changes. 

To  summarize  the  reviewer's  opinion  as  to 

the  merits  of  Mr.  Homer's  work,  as  distinct 

from  its  alleged  demerits,  it  is  her  decision 

that  he  **  paints   greater  pictures  than    his 

;    confreres";  he  has  "strength,  vigor,  force 


and  action  "  depicted  on  his  canvases ;  he  is 
"sincere  and  truthful"  in  his  presentations; 
he  "  is  strong  in  his  own  convictions  and  sure 
of  himself."  The  above  remarks  are  made 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Homer's  efforts  in  oils. 
In  the  matter  of  water-colors,  the  reviewer 
is  not  so  gentle  in  her  criticisms,  yet  extends 
felicitations  on  special  admirable  traits  that 
meet  with  her  approval. 

A  group  of  Mr.  Homer's  paintings  lent  by 
public  museums  and  private  collectors  has 
been  made  the  feature  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute's exhibition  this  year,  and  by  the  organ- 
izers of  exhibitions  in  other  cities  than  Pitts- 
burg his  works  arc  eagerly  sought  and  gen- 
uinely honored. 

Since  the  first  this  painter  has  been  what  the 
world  calls  successful;  his  pictures  have  met 
with  little  adverse  criticism,  made  many  friends, 
and  found  ready  sale.  I  f ,  therefore,  in  these  later 
days  he  docs  not  care  to  affiliate  with  his  fellow- 
workers,  it  is  not  because  he  has  aught  against 
them  or  complaint  to  make.  Living  simply 
through  choice,  he  finds  his  chief  pleasure  in  soli- 
tary sport,  but  is  not  entirely  unmindful  of  what 
is  passing  in  the  world  which  he  has  deliberately 
shut  out.  Indifferent  to  sales,  to  praise  and  to 
blame  alike,  he  still  goes  on  his  way  with  fixed 
purpose,  manifesting  at  all  times  self-resource- 
fulness and  independence.  In  the  world  of 
American  art  there  is  to-day  no  more  unique 
figure  than  his,  and  to  the  field  of  American 
painting  none  has  made  nobler  contribution  than 
he. 

Miss  Mechlin's  article  is  illustrated  with 
many  reproductions  of  paintings. 
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BAEDEKER  OF  THE  GUIDE-BOOKS. 


THE  ORIGINAL,  BAEDEKER. 

]^UMEROUS  travelers,  who  on  their 
tours  through  Europe  and  elsewhere 
have  come  to  regard  Baedeker  as  "  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,"  will  thank  Mr. 
Edwin  Asa  Dix  for  his  interesting  notes  in 
the  June  Travel  on  the  man  himself. 

It  is  now  three-quarters  of  a  century  since 
a  young  bookseller  of  Coblenz,  tramping 
along  the  Rhine  in  what  the  German  calls 
his  tVanderjahr,  found  himself  often  at  a  loss 
to  know  where  to  stop  for  the  night.  He 
had  with  him  the  handbooks  of  the  historic 
river  that  had  been  published  bv  the  English- 
man Murray  and  the  German  Klein;  but  he 
found  that  these,  while  eloquently  describing 
the  legends  and  the  scenery,  frequently  failed 
to  supply  the  information  most  needed  by  the 
tired  and  hungry  wayfarer.  It  was  this  that 
gave  to  the  young  tourist,  who  was  none 
other  than  Karl  Baedeker,  the  germ  of  his 
idea  for  a  new  kind  of  book,  says  Mr.  Dix. 

He  bought  out  Klein's  copyright,  and  rewrote 
the  book  almost  entirely.  His  methodical  Ger- 
man mind  evolved  a  precise  and  utilitarian  sys- 
tem of  treatment.  He  put  the  hotel  first  and  the 
scenery  afterward.  He  stated  distances  and 
times  and  prices.    He  blue-penciled  many  of  the 


flowery  descriptions.  He  sought  to  give  facts 
rather  than  impressions.  His  aim  was  to  make 
travel  more  an  exact  science  and  less  a  ven- 
ture into  the  unknown.  In  1839  his  yellow-cov- 
ered "  Rhine  Handbook  "  first  appeared,  and,  as 
he  expected,  it  filled  a  want  and  met  an  imme- 
diate welcome. 

Making  personal  tours  through  each  coun- 
try, he  next  brought  out  similar  books  for 
Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Upper 
Italy,  the  last  volume  evincing  a  great  de- 
velopment of  his  original  ideas,  and  being  not 
widely  different  in  form  and  arrangement 
from  the  Baedekers  of  to-day.  Two  years 
later  his  ''  Switzerland  "  was  published,  and 
this  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  and  pop- 
ular of  the  entire  series. 

Baedeker  wrote  his  books  for  the  tourist 
of  moderate  means;  and  to  this  fact  was 
largely  due  his  initial  success.  For  many- 
years  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  English 
were  the  only  persons  rich  enough  to  travel 
in  any  luxury ;  and  the  guide-books  "  pre- 
supposed more  or  less  dependence  on  lackeys 
and  couriers,  more  or  less  subjection  to  fluc- 
tuating charges." 

Baedeker  sought  to  make  travel  more  inde- 
pendent ;  he  was  always  pointing  out  ways  of 
lessening  cost.  He  was  himself  a  sturdy  and  in- 
defatigable pedestrian,  and  personally  explored 
most  of  the  routes  described  m  his  books. 

Then,  again,  he  was  absolutely  independ- 
ent in  judging  hotels;  and  he  persistently  de- 
clined all  advertisements. 

For  a  long  while  innkeepers  used  to  send  him 
presents,  or  ask  his  terms  for  favorable  notices; 
but  the  presents  were  sent  back,  and  the  terms 
were  not  quoted.  They  in  tjme  discerned  the 
utter  uselessness  of  these  overtures,  and  found 
that  merit  alone  was  the  passport  to  praise.  To 
gain  or  lose  a  "  star  "  in  Baedeker  may  make  or 
mar  a  landlord's  fortune. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  English  took 
kindly  to  Karl  Baedeker's  system. 

They  were  accustomed  to  fine  writing  and  to 
vaulting  descriptions.  They  complained  that  he 
had  no  soul, — only  a  stomach,  a  time-table,  and 
a  thin  pocketbook.  But  they  have  long  since 
surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  value  of  his  un- 
failing exactitude;  and  Fliegcnde  Blatter  has  a 
picture  of  an  English  paterfamilias  finding  the 
picturesque  castle  on  the  right  and  the  foaming 
waterfall  on  the  left,  instead  of  vice  versa  as 
asserted  by  his  infallible  Baedeker,  and  exclaim- 
ing to  his  flock,  "  Why,  this  scenery  is  all 
wrong ! " 

At  the  time  of  his  death  (1859)  Baedeker 
had  published  nine  guide-books.  Now,  un- 
der his  sons  Karl  and  Fritz  and  his  grandson 
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Hans,  the  firm  has  a  list  of  twenty-six  such 
books  in  German  alone.  Then  there  are  the 
editions  in  French  and  English.  The  Bae- 
deker system  and  supervision  never  relaxes. 
The  members  of  the  firm  and  their  repre- 
sentatives travel  incognito. 

A  hotel-keeper  in  The  Hague  once  told  of  a 
tall,  bearded  German  of  quiet  manners,  who 
spent  several  days  at  his  hotel  while  exploring 


the  city,  and  who,  on  leaving,  said :  "I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  recommend  your  hotel ;  my  name  is 
Baedeker." 

The  renunciation  of  advertisements  makes 
the  books  slow  money-makers :  it  usually  takes 
ten, years  to  repay  the  first  cost  of  any  new 
volume.  A  helpful  source  of  information  to 
the  publishers  is  the  number  of  voluntary 
letters  they  receive  from  travelers  themselves. 


THE  PERSIAN  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN 

AGREEMENT. 

TJNTIL  recently  Iran  occupied  but  an  un- 
important place  in  European  political 
preoccupations:  its  very  remoteness  kept  it 
aloof  equally  from  Western  and  Eastern 
meddling.  Save  for  the  incessant  rivalry  of 
Russia  and  England,  the  country  was  given 
over  to  the  researches  of  Orientalists  and 
archeologists.  The  recent  penetration  of  Ger- 
many into  interior  Asia  has,  however,  brought 
a  new  influence  into  contact  with  Iran ;  and 
the  Persian  revolution  and  the  Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement  have  definitively  introduced 
Persian  affairs  into  the  domain  of  general 
politics. 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  long  had  a 
liking  for  Asiatic  arrangements,  writes  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  The  first  Anglo-Russian  agreement 
on  the  subject  of  Persia  dates  from  1834.  It 
had  reference  to  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
and  thereby  the  two  nations  mutually  bound 
themselves  to  respect  the  independence  of  the 
country.  Similar  agreements  were  from  time 
to  time  entered  into,  as  occasions  arose.  When 
in  the  early  months  of  1906  the  financial  em- 
barrassment of  Persia  and  the  approaching 
death  of  Muzafler-ed-Din  led  to  another  rap- 
prockement  between  Russia  and  England,  the 
situation  called  for  an  agreement  more  pre- 
cise and  more  complete  than  its  predecessors. 
Strong  in  her  advantages,  England  desired  to 
relieve  her  diplomacy  from  the  care  of  Per- 
sian affairs ;  Russia  was  not  averse  to  consoli- 
dating a  state  of  things  supportable  at  any 
rate  for  the  present,  and  susceptible  to  de- 
velopment in  the  future. 

The  bases  of  the  treaty  entered  into  by  the 
two  great  powers  August  31,  1907,  are  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  Persia,  and  the  principle  of  the  "  open 
door."  In  the  delimitation  of  zones  of  in- 
fluence England  was  content  with  a  very  of  Seistan  and  Mekran.  These,  however, 
modest  portion, — the   two    lesser   provinces   have  real  strategic  value,  since  they  guarantee 
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the  defense  of  India  and  access  to  the  Gulf  of 
Oman.  The  zone  assigned  to  Russia  with 
Ispahan  and  Yezd  leaves  to  her  future  action 
the  finest  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It  also 
mdudcs  Kasr-i-Chirine,  to  which  will  run  a 
branch  of  the  Bagdad  railway.  Finally,  the 
treaty  powers  have  provided  for  the  eventual 
establishment  of  a  financial  control,  "  in 
order  to  preclude  all  interference  which  may 
not  conform  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
present  agreement  is  based." 

The  agreement  has  been  variously  criti- 
cised by  the  European  press.  France  "  is 
jubilant  because  anything  that  removes  fric- 
tion between  England  and  Russia  also  re- 
moves another  prop  from  under  Germany." 
The  German  press  is  in  doubt  as  to  which 
has  the  best  of  the  negotiations,  but  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  England  has  riveted  her 
hold  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

As  to  the  eflEects  of  the  treaty  on  the  Per- 
sians themselves,  the  writer  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  thinks  that  the  revolution,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement, 
"seems  to  offer  an  excellent  chance  to  the 
peoples  of  Iran."     If  she  will  only  act  pru- 


dently, Persia  should  have  as  good  fortune  as 
came  to  Siam  when  that  country  was  divided 
into  zones  of  influence  under  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement. 

The  indifference  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fra- 
gility of  materials,  give  to  all  Oriental  coun- 
tries the  same  ruinous  aspect.  In  no  part  is  this 
impression  more  vivid  than  in  the  Persian  pla- 
teau. The  houses  are  falling  down,  the  streets 
are  full  of  gaping  holes,  and  the  facings  of  the 
tombs  and  mosques  are  crumbling  away.  The 
Iranian  people  seem  to  have  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  degradation  and  miserj'.  Still,  under 
this  debris  persist  the  traces  of  a  glorious  cul- 
ture, a  refined  intelligence,  an  ardent  patriotism, 
and, — strange  to  say,  a  thing  unique  in  a  Mussul- 
man country, — a  compact  and  conscientious 
nationality:  fecund  germ  of  future  efflorescence. 

So  far  from  the  Persians  having  been  dis- 
composed by  the  English  initiative,  the 
French  writer  holds  that  they  have  been 
strengthened  thereby. 

All  their  latent  energies  have  been  awakened ; 
the  liberal  movement  tends  to  change  the  char- 
acter, it  leads  the  Shah  and  his  people  to  mani- 
fest the  same  patriotic  sentiment,  and  to  unite 
in  a  common  effort  for  the  national  upraising, 
the  success  of  which  will  effectively  insure  the 
independence  of  Persia. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  BURMAH. 


TTHt  idea  that  the  women  of  one  of  those 
fabulously  picturesque  regions  that 
^ft  "  the  road  to  Mandalay  "  might  be  the 
freest  and  happiest  on  all  the  earth  appears 
iKipclessly  paradoxical  at  first  sight.  And 
yet  this  is  the  very  assertion  which  Mrs.  Jane 
fiernandt-Claine,  a  prominent  and  far-trav- 
^ed  Swedish  writer,  makes  in  the  columns  of 
Dazny  (StcKkholm)  in  regard  to  her  sis- 
trT\  <ti  far-ijff  Burmah.  She  has  studied  them 
fff\  x\)r  spot  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
w/f  fff\\y  that  they  furnish  one  of  the  few 
Knj^fif  f'-atures  of  that  portion  of  the  globe, 
\f*ii  that  their  state  and  achievements  hold 
//tjf  encouragement  as  well  as  guidance  to  the 
'^,f^u0^  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Spcak- 
iw/  of  what  she  observed  in  **  the  Fair  Land 
y-MM  of  India,"  as  the  Burmese  themselves 
^ull  r\yiT  fountry,  Mrs.  Gernandt  says: 

'*. 'r.^/**/  ff  '*  mnny  reasons  why  it  holds  such  a 
.^r  /,  .'  f/' 1  '■  n.M-t  be  counted  the  sparseness  of 
#^/  'r.^r'-jf  ^/'i  arul  the  prohibition  against  the 
'A;;;r'/''f  T'"  ^ojl  itself,  by  which  the  thought- 
'...  .  *  f  IV'rmah  are  prevented  from  dispos- 
'/-r  r-'h  fu-l  1^.  but  also,  and  above  all, 
It'/;  o-rs  of  that  country  po<;scss  an  un- 
♦  >■'-'»  for  business,  so  that  the  entire 
>  :./,;.r  ».vstt-m  is  life  to  them,  whether 
ty,*   *  ,,\\   of  dealing  in  precious  stones 


/ 


representing  millions  of  dollars  or  merely  of 
measuring  out  those  pieces  of  silk  which  the 
Burmese  women  wind  about  their  slender  lily- 
white  figures.  It  may  almost  be  said  of  the  young 
girls  that  they  are  born  and  bred  in  the  booths, 
and  everything  they  know  or  are  capable  of  they 
have  learned  from  amc, — i.  e.,  mamma, — or  from 
her  collea^ies  and  woman  friends.  Of  her  father 
such  a  girl  sees  very  little,  for  this  generally 
amiable  but  as  frequently  indolent  gentleman  pre- 
fers,— once  he  has  visited  his  fields  and  inspected 
the  rice  harvest  early  in  the  morning, — to  sleep 
away  his  day  rather  than  to  mix  in  the  tumult 
on  the  city  streets  of  Rangoon.  And  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  are  none  the  worse  off 
on  this  account. 

The  women  have  the  more  freedom  for 
business  and  for  gossip,  of  which  they  are 
equally  fond,  because  the  smaller  children 
wear  no  other  dress  than  a  piece  of  string 
around  the  waist,  and  get  along  splendidly 
without  most  of  the  supervision  and  assist- 
ance bestowed  on  the  children  of  the  Occi- 
dent. What  Mrs.  Gernandt  found  more  re- 
markable in  the  Burmese  women  than  even 
their  freedom  and  their  ability  w^as  their  com- 
plete lack  of  that  hostile  jealousy  which  is 
supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  all  competi- 
tive business. 
Whether  a  sale  comes  to  herself  or  to  the 
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owner  of  the  adjoining  booth,  the  Burmese 
woman  displays  the  same  proud  freedom  from 
lust  of  gain,  while  at  the  same  time  she  remains 
equally  polite  and  yet  independent  in  her  de- 
meanor. All  their  doings  and  dealings  are  free 
from  any  meanness.  Nor  are  those  women  satis- 
fied to  work  and  rule  only  in  the  bazaar.  Since 
long  time  they  have  enjoyed  communal  suffrage, 
and  political  suffrage  would  undoubtedly  also  be 
theirs  if  it  were  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  country. 
They  are  deeply  interested  in  all  public  affairs, 
and  whenever  a  Burmese  husband  gets  into  some 
kind  of  trouble  with  the  authorities,  his  wife 
will  be  sure  to  appear  in  his  place  to  settle  the 
matter.  * 

Mrs.  Gemandt  found  that  the  women  in 
"  the  Fair  Land  East  of  India  "  shared  with 
the  men  all  existing  educational  facilities. 
Thus,  for  instance,  they  have,  for  more  than 
eighty  years,  had  access  to  the  University  of 
Rangoon.  Among  the  Buddhist  nuns  at  that 
place  Mrs.  Gernandt  found  many  who  had 
passed  with  highest  possible  honors  the  exam- 
inations in  Sanscrit  and  Pali  prescribed  for 
the  higher  clergy.  And  from  their  ranks  had 
come  many  inspired  poetesses  of  whose  gifts 
Mrs.  Gernandt  heard  several  high  Catholic 
prelates  speak  with  the  deepest  admiration. 

I  became  personally  acquainted,  she  says,  with 
a  very  wealthy  woman,  a  dealer  in  rubies,  whose 
business  did  not  prevent  her  from  possessing  a 
far  deeper  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  and  Pali  than 
I  have  of  my  own  mother  tongue.  She  was  in 
the  habit  of  impressing  the  fact  on  my  attention, 
that  Buddha  never  had  made  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  sexes.  And  in  order  to  become  worthy 
of  higher  forms  of  reincarnation  or  even, — and 


why  not? — of  Nirvana,  she  built  pagodas  and 
established  educational  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  where  even  the  poor  little  Giinese  maids 
might  gather  a  little  knowledge. 

The  young  women  were  seen  to  meet  the 
men  of  their  own  age  in  comradelike  freedom 
and  equality.  Often  the  young  people  were 
seen  traveling  around  in  couples  in  the 
clumsy  flower-decked  and  ox-drawn  vehicles 
of  the  land.  And  if  a  young  girl  should  fall 
in  love  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  mother, 
an  elopement  to  the  jungle  would  invariably 
ensue,  ending,  with  the  same  invariability, 
with  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  mother. 
The  whole  affair  is  very  simple,  continues 
the  Swedish  writer;  just  a  wedding  feast  for 
relatives  and  friends. 

And  if  some  time  in  the  future  the  young 
matron  should  grow  tired  of  supporting  both 
husband  and  children,  she  will  simply  apply  to 
the  elders  of  the  city  for  a  divorce.  They  will 
then  try  at  first  to  arrange  a  reconciliation.  All 
jesting  aside,  the  marriages  are  as  a  rule  very 
happy.  Nor  do  they,  socially,  imply  any  great 
change  in  the  lives  of  the  Burmese  women.  Be- 
fore, as  after,  the  wedding,  they  are  called  Mah, 
a  title  common  to  young  girls  and  married 
women.  The  name  of  the  husband  is  his  own 
affair  and  does  not  concern  his  wife  at  all.  She 
retains  her  own  name  as  well  as  any  property 
she  may  either  have  inherited  or  acquired.  If 
she  obtains  a  divorce,  it  is  she  who  has  to  care 
for  the  children,  but  as  she  had  to  do  ^  anyhow, 
it  makes  no  great  difference  in  her  life.  And  if 
she  has  daughters,  they  are  sure  to  open  booths 
of  their  own  at  an  early  age. 


THE  **  EUROPEANIZATION  ''  OF  RUSSIA. 


TJNDER  this  heading  Mr.  D.  Protopopov, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Russkaya  My  si 
(Russian  Thought) ^  endeavors  to  show  that 
since  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1905 
conditions  in  Russia  have  changed  so  quickly 
that  thought  is  scarcely  able  to  follow  them. 
"  Before  that  period,"  says  this  writer, 
"  events  in  Russia  moved  so  slowly  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  accustomed  to  the  new  tempo. 
This  writer  believes  that  a  greater  freedom 
has  come  to  Russia,  but  not  in  the  way  the 
revolutionists  imagined. 

Reality  has  mercilessly  trodden  upon  the 
flowers  of  their  hopes.  Therefore  the  new  con- 
ditions are  of  a  conflicting  nature.  Some  think 
that  Russia  has  been  thrown  backward  almost 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  and  that  every- 
thing has  to  be  begun  anew.  The  adminis- 
tratk>n  has  raised  its  voice,  has  let  some  blood, 
and  now  everything  is  quiet.  The  people  are  in 
a  gloomy  mood:  they  curse  themselves  and 
others  under  exaggerated  rumors  of  their  own 
invention.    Others  still  cherish  a  belief  in  an 


approachinf?  revolution,  like  that  of  October,  or 
similar  to  the  French  Revolution.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  not  a  single  demand  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  complied  with  by  the  government. 
The  lower  classes  are  crushed,  the  reactionaries 
behave  licentiously;  how  is  it  possible,  then, 
that  there  should  not  be  a  new  outbreak? 

A  new  kind  of  mob  has  appeared  in  the 
cities,  which  is  just  asTeady  to  side  with  the 
"  expropriators "  as  with  the  gendarmerie. 
There  is  a  complete  mix-up  of  revolutionary 
and  criminal  tendencies. 

All  that  is  liberal  or  progressive  has  in  many 
places  capitulated  without  any  fight.  The 
wealthy  classes  are  given  over  to  material  en- 
joyment ;  and  much  more  is  spent  in  dress 
shows,  and  feasting  than  heretofore.  A  merci- 
less indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  their  poorer 
neighbors  is  noticeable  among  this  section  of 
society.  An  indecent  literature,  devoid  of  talent 
and  of  sense,  is  ruining  the  lives  of  their"  spoiled 
children.  The  wealthier  and  mightier  classes 
have  organized  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
interests.       Frightened   by    all    that    has    been 
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tdleal  sud  tirttten  about  a  dictatorship  of  the 
ffioletsyiac,  ih^y  are  now  ready  to  support  any 
gtPBQc  r^mc;  they  certainly  prefer  a  Durnovo 
or  m  SAjcSfpiu  to  a  Khrustalov.  Of  ihe  former 
if^ipitlijr  of  fhese  classes  with  the  radical  ele- 
tbere  is  not  even  a  trace. 


Ifi  the  last  three  years  the  peasants  have 
mukrgijnr  a  complete  transformation. 

Tfactr  fcnmer  tardiness  and  their  patriarchal 
vbe^tnce  to  the  will  of  the  officials  have  disap- 
fveafVd.  Di*-obcdience  combined  with  disrespect 
to  tile  unifomt  of  the  military  is  now  often 
natkrti  The  peasants  seem  more  clearly  to 
Mitdmtmd  llieir  own  interests,  and  they  de- 
iKiml  rc*pect  to  their  own  personality.  The 
ImdlorilH  frequently  complain  of  the  growing 
4Jd£crally  in  farming  their  estates  owing  to  the 
tmti^AsonAhlc  demands  of  the  laboring  men, 
ihtn  di'^^M^'lience,  threats,  and  strikes.  The 
h^HnU  iif  thf  cities  are  spreading  through  the 
viU^&ri^t  Thrre  is  no  harmony  in  the  peasant 
fmmijicv  The  village  youth  no  longer  recog- 
niic  the  Authority  of  their  elders.  Quarrels, 
filChH^  tntvndiarism,  burglaries, — a  complete  dis- 
rupcioti  'jf  fhc  old  patriarchal  foundations  is 
\&  be  witnr^^efL 

From  amang  all  these  ugly  unsympathetic 
fgrmf,  continues  the  Russian  reviewer,  a  new 
world  is  umiaubtedly  evolving. 

A  great  transformation  is  taking  place, — a 
iTicUffir»pbo^i&  of  both  the  communal  system 
mi  libc  imUvidual  In  this  collision  of  the  new 
woficj  «vifti  ihc  old  one,  how  can  the  forms  be 
oilltff  ibin  of  the  roughest  kind.'*  The  old 
morml  code,  which  has  hitherto  guided  the  ma- 
joritr  ol  fhr  Russian  people, — the  peasants, — is 
ifraieififr  di-ii^^n.  A  great  thirst  for  knowledge 
mmd  cddcitiMti  is  noticeable  among  the  peasant 


class.  They  are  taking  more  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Zemstvo  and  in  improved  methods 
of  agriculture.  Among  the  city  laborers  or- 
ganizations are  becoming  more  numerous,  and  a 
longing  for  enlightenment  is  to  be  observed. 
Lectures  and  evening  classes  are  eagerly  attend- 
ed by  the  workingmen.  Watchmen,  cabmen, 
and  common  laborers  read  their  newspapers,  and 
use  more  intelligent  language  than  formerly.  A 
desire  for  the  elevation  of  the  individual  is 
noticeable  everywhere.  Servants  may  not  any 
longer  be  treated  as  mere  living  chattels;  they 
begin  to  look  upon  themselves  as  component 
members  of  society.  Even  in  the  police  depart- 
ment the  view  of  the  service  has  changed. 
Whereas  formerly  the  members  of  the  force 
served  their  superiors  blindly  and  devotedly, 
now  they  regard  their  positions  as  means  for 
earning  a  livelihood;  A  new  type  of  people  has 
been  born.  The  masses  are  awakened :  there  is 
no  human  power  that  can  compel  them  to  sleep 
again.  In  the  third  Duma  we  hear  no  more 
enthusiastic  speeches:  there  are  no  more  pas- 
sionate outbursts.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  Parliament  will  become  more  and 
more  a  factor  of  political  importance.  It  is  just 
as  much  needed  for  the  government,  which  can 
shield  itself  under  the  Duma's  authority  on 
questions  of  loans,  in  the  struggle  with  the 
borderlands  and  in  other  matters.  In  place  of 
the  patriarchal  conditions,  a  certain  patriotic 
feeling  is  awaking. 

All  this,  says  Mr.  Protopopov,  may  be 
called  the  approaching  Europeanization  of 
Russia.  We  see  the  advent  of  a  real  demo- 
cratic life,  with  its  positive  and  negative  sides. 
With  this  Europeanization  a  long,  hard  and 
merciless  struggle  of  the  classes  and  the  masses 
against  their  oppressors  may  be  e-xpected. 


KARL  MARX  AS  A  WORLD  FORCE. 


IX^  HAT  H  it  that  caused  Karl  Marx,  the 
founder  of  the  modern  Socialist 
nun^nrm,  lo  become  a  tremendous  inter- 
tmu^sA  influence?  Why  has  the  Marxian 
fptrtri  tnitl  ^uch  a  grip  upon  millions  through- 
'  if  xht  wiiild,  meeting  a  reception  without 
i  iraUel  in  the  history  of  ideas,  and  compar- 
!#i^  m  %%%  universal  appeal  only  with  the  great 
I'-iJit^^i*?  These  are  the  questions  pro- 
pr^^ft^ffij  in  the  Morjs^en,  a  leading  German 
«t^fcJ>,  bv  \Verner  Sombart,  professor  in  the 
rimtmtnch]  high-school  of  Berlin,  and  a  so- 
iif4iOfi^l  i*f  rnternational  reputation. 

'flir  /r^inhlance  of  Socialism  to  the  great 
ii^Ug^ftm,  Snnibart  thinks,  consists  not  only  in 
fV  ^fir^ii*>n  it  exerts  upon  large  numbers  of 
l^^f^fk.  hut  also  in  the  manner  and  the  re- 
Ij^^ipji  ^en'T  with  which  the  adherents  of 
%tMrT     irr'     and    believe    and    live    in    his 


Tiiis  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  at  first  view 
it  would  seem  that  the  writings  of  Marx  con 
tain  absolutely  none  of  those  elements  which  in 
religion  have  fired  the  imagination  of  mankind. 
They  are  poor  in  social  ideas,  in  political 
thought,  and  in  warm,  impassioned  appeals. 
They  offer  no  paradise,  no  wonderful  land,  flow- 
ing whh  milk  and  honey,  in  which,  all  men  shall 
be  princes,  enjoying  much  pleasure  and  Httle 
toil.  They  hold  up  no  such  Utopias  as  those  of 
Fourier  and  Weitling.  Marx*s  words  descend 
bold  and  heavy  as  hammer-blows :  "  The  work- 
ingmen have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains: 
they  have  a  world  to  gain !  " 

This,  Sombart  comments,  is  an  empty 
world,  something  quite  abstract,  with  no  ap- 
peal to  the  senses.  Even  though  Marx  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  the  old  Jewish  prophets,  he 
has  only  their  stern  inflexibility;  he  lacks  the 
sublimity  of  their  emotion,  their  deep  pathos. 

He  scarcely  ever  stirs  the  great  human  pas- 
sions, he  never  calls  upon  the  people  to  die  for 
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their  ideals.  In  fact  he  often  assumes  a  tone 
of  mockery  in  regard  to  ideals.  The  working 
class  has  no  ideals,  he  says;  it  has  in  it  merefy 
the  elements  for  bringing  forth  into  freedom  a 
new  society,  which  has  already  developed  in 
the  bosom  of  the  bourgeois  society  now  on  the 
verge  of  collapse. 

In  view  of  all  these  repellent  features  in 
the  Marxian  system,  how  can  its  victorious 
march  be  explained  ? 

"  One  of  the  reasons,"  says  Sombart,  "  why 
Marxism  has  become  the  recognized  confes- 
sion of  faith  of  the  Socialist  proletariat  is  its 
very  emptiness,  its  poverty  in  social  ideas,  its 
lack  of  positive  demands. 

One  will  understand  why  the  Marxian  doc- 
trine has  become  the  rock  upon  which  the 
church  of  the  social  movement  could  be  built 
if  one  realizes  that  such  is  its  breadth  that  it 
can  comprehend  the  most  widely  divergent  tend- 
eticies.  Because  Marx  did  not  set  up  a  fixed 
program,  because  he  drew  no  definite  picture 
of  the  future  to  be  aimed  for,  because  he  al- 
lowed a  wide  latitude  to  individual  preferences 
as  regards  even  the  details  of  carrying  out  the 
class  struggle, — because  of  all  this  he  could  be- 
come the  theoretician  par  excellence  of  the 
Social  movement.  Hence  it  is  also  that  he 
united  all  ideals  into  one  purely  formal  ideal 
of  class  solidarity :  *  Workingmen  of  all  coun- 
tries, unite ! ' " 

To  this  general  negative  quality  of  Marx 
was  added  the  positive  kernel  in  his  teachings, 
"  the  minimum  program,"  as  Sombart  calls  it, 
in  which  every  Socialist  proletarian  to-day 
must  believe.    Thb  program  is: 

The  end  of  the  Socialist  movement  is  social- 
ization  of  all  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution,  and  the  class  struggle  is  the  way 
to  bring  about  this  end.  These  two  doctrines 
became  the  two  mainstays  of  Socialism;  for 
when  the  end  and  the  means  were  thus  indi- 
cated the  ideal  of  solidarity  followed  as  a  nat- 
ural corollary,  and  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
of  internationalism.  And  from  international- 
ism to  universal  brotherhood  is  but  a  step;  so 
that  in  this  way  Socialism  was  able  to  revive 
an  old  powerfid  idea  and  enlist  it  in  its  own 
service. 

Marx,  according  to  Sombart,  has  also 
drawn  a  great  deal  of  strength  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  so  frequently  been  misunderstood 
by  those  who  preach  his  doctrines  to  the 
masses. 

It  has  always  been  so  with  religions.  Both 
the  trained  and  the  untrained  minds  are  able  to 
draw  spiritual  nourishment  from  them,  although 
the  uneducated  classes  frequently  misinterpreted 
the  spirit  of  their  Masters'  teachings.  While 
Marx  is  generally  understood,  he  has  been  aided 
greatly  by  these  very  misinterpreters,  in  that 
they  infused  a  moral  spirit  into  his  teachings 
which  Marx  himself  did  not  put  into  them.  In 
his  famous  theory  of  value  and  surplus  value 
Marx  declares  that  the  workingman   receives 
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only  part  of  what  he  earns  by  his  labor,  while 
the  rest,  the  surplus  value,  which  keeps  contin- 
ually increasing  in  proportion  to  what  the  work- 
ingman receives,  goes  to  the  employer  in  the 
form  of  profit. 

This  theory,  Sombart  declares,  was  in- 
vested by  Marx  with  no  moral  significance. 
He  merely  pointed  out  what  he  considered  an 
economic  fact  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
the  capitalist  system  must  perforce  come  to  an 
end  and  give  way  to  an  orderly  Socialist 
regime.  In  Marx's  system  there  is  "  no  grain 
of  ethics."  He  was  particularly  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  never  made  any  appeal  to  "  eter- 
nal justice."  In  all  his  works  he  bends  all 
his  energies  to  prove  by  cold  scientific  reason- 
ing that  the  coming  of  Socialism  is  inevitable. 

The  Socialist  propagandists,  however,  make 
use  of  this  theory  of  value  to  arouse  moral 
resentment  in  the  working  class.  The  work- 
ingmen are  deprived  by  the  capitalist  system 
of  what  is  their  just  due,  and  in  fighting  for 
the  overthrow  of  capitalism  they  are  fighting 
for  justice, — another  powerful,  world-moving 
element,  which  imparts  to  Marx's  doctrine 
the  moral  strength  inherent  in  all  great  re- 
ligions. 

The  final  attractive  quality  in  Marx  was 
the  revolutionary  character  of  his  teaching?. 
"  It  is  in  fact  not  difficult,"  says  Sombart, 
"  to  extract  from  the  writings  of  Marx,  espe- 
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j^lly  the  j^ungcr  Marx,  sufficient  inflamma-  to  worship  Marx  with  greater  fervor  than 

.^^^  :i-^-  material  to  feed  the  lire  of  revolutionary  ever  as  the  bearer  of  the  only  true  gospel  oi 

^^^  ^JiusUstn,"  salvation.    This  gospel  has  merely  assumed  a 

JKt  the  present  time,  Sombart  declares^  not  new  form.    Marxism  need  not  be  scientifical- 

^_^^^^    of  the  theories  of  Mar\  is  *ab]e  to  stand  ly  true  in  every  detail,  but  it   nevertheless 

^\-^€^    test  of  eamomic  and  socrologic  criticism,  remains  the  evangel  of  the  social  revolution, 

^TT"  Wcr    Socialists  nowadays,  however,  continue  of  the  hereafter,  of  the  millennium. 


THK  WORK  OF  I  RANCOIS'  COPPfiE. 
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THE   LATE   FRANCOIS   COPPfeE. 

(  )  excite  the  fond  interest  of  the  common 
people  and  to  win  the  love  of  the  lower 
t^s*^cs  by  writing  exquisite  heart  poetry  is 
'  .jrrd  a  rare  thing.  Franqois  Coppee,  the 
•JT.  ^ji('h  author  who  died  last  month,  wrote 
^  xs^cW  that  he  satisfied  the  critical  taste  of 
•^I^,,tirr  and  Bauville,  yet  the  plain  people 
I  ^v^d  h'^  works.  The  enigma,  says  Paul 
fV  u^V^^^'  writing  in  the  Annales,  is  explained 
tJir   vrry  high   intellectual   value   of  his 


hy 


tctry. 
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/  if  ;ill  thf  contemporary  poets,  he  was  the  only 
who  W'i**  wholly  and  immutably  French.  He 
"V**  wli'^'^'y  Fn-nrh  by  the  visions  evoked  in  his 
^  *  *  f y  bv  the  natural  play  of  memory. — visions 
» '';,,.  nl.'iin  life  of  the  home-lover,  the  life  of  the 
"'  "■  .\tany  poets  who  came  before  him  and 
,wed   him   forced  themselves  to  be  up 


to  date,  assimilated  themselves  to  their  sur- 
roundings. Coppee's  work  shows  the  reader  that 
the  writer  did  not  take  up  his  pen  to  copy  from 
the  things  and  the  life  around  him :  that  he 
sketched  not  from  the  nature  of  others  or  of  his 
surroundings,  but  from  the  sympathy  and  the 
deep  feeling  of  his  own  nature.  The  city  was 
his  city ;  therefore  he  sketched  it.  His  work  was 
the  gentle  work  of  love. 

How  fortunate,  continues  M.  Bourget,  it 
is  for  the  world  of  letters  that,  instead  of  lin- 
gering over  his  books,  "  he  loitered  in  the 
streets,  in  the  old  public  squares,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  green  Seine,  where  it  runs  be- 
tween the  high  gray  quais,  carrying  its  slow 
barges !  "  The  memories  in  his  mind  stole 
into  his  poems,  and  we  see  his  pictures  as  we 
see  the  Scotch  glens  in  the  poems  of  Burns, 
and  the  landscape  of  the  East  in  the  stories 
told  by  Byron.  The  pictures  appear  and 
the  reader  recognizes  the  scenes,  and  smiles 
at  the  faithfulness  of  the  painting. 

Paris  was  a  country  in  itself,  Coppee's 
country,  and  he  loved  it. 

French  by  birth,  he  was  more  profoundly 
French,  more  closely  and  intimately  French,  by 
the  quality  of  his  art.  His  work  was  natural, 
just,  precise,  perfectly  finished.  Finish  and  jus- 
tice are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  many 
of  the  artists  of  our  race, — they  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  natural  and  most  genuine  traits  of  many. 
Our  artists  do  not  care  so  much  for  invention. 
What  they  aim  at  is  to  push  execution  to  the 
point  of  perfection,  or  at  least  to  the  point  of 
excellence. 

No  Frenchman  since  the  days  of  Musset, 
asserts  M.  Bourget,  has  revealed  the  heart- 
appeal  so  strikingly  as  Coppee:  nor  has  any 
poet  better  represented  the  "  mental  current  ** 
of  the  true  Frenchman,  the  Frenchman  of 
Gallo-Roman  stock.  Because,  moreover, 
Coppee  was  a  very  delicate  and  refined 
thinker  and  an  artist  of  extreme  assurance  of 
reach,  because  he  was  a  true  exponent  of 
French  sensibility,  he  holds  a  unique  place  it\ 
French  contemporary  literature.  He  will 
probably  have  no  successor,  because  the  kind 
of  life  he  lived  and  pictured  is  slowly  but 
surely  passing  away  from  France. 
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CAN  LAND  AND  UNEMPLOYED  LABOR  BE  BROUGHT 

TOGETHER? 


'*  T  S  there  land  for  the  unemployed?  "  is  a 
question  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Kel- 
logg* of  Superior,  Wis.,  in  Charities  and  the 
Commons  for  June  6.  In  the  Northwest,  he 
says,  there  are  "  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile 
land  lying  out  in  the  sun  and  rain  waiting  to 
produce  abundant  crops  when  labor  shall  be 
applied  for  clearing  and  cultivation."  He 
cannot  help  thinking 

that  some  of  this  land  ought  to  be  used  while  it 
is  cheap, — first  to  employ  idle  labor,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  be  sold  in  small  tracts  to  those  so  em- 
pbyed  who  might  desire  land  and  a  home  of 
their  own.  Our  remaining  land-supply  should 
not  be  wholly  monopolized  by  "him  that  hath." 
The  fellow  who  is  down  should  be  given  a 
chance  also. 

It  is  often  asked  why  unemployed  men  do 
not  seek  work  or  land  on  the  farms;  but  to 
most  of  such  men  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle presents  itself, — namely,  the  lack  of 
funds  for  the  necessary  transportation  or  for 
the  required  deposit  in  the  case  of  those  who 
would  like  to  buy  land.  Further,  except  in 
harvest-time,  hired  help  can  be  supplied  by 
the  locality,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  the  demand  for  it  is  very  irregular. 

A  man  dependent  upon  wages  must  have  regu- 
lar employment,  and  he  naturally  seeks  labor 
centers  where  there  is  a  greater  or  less  demand 
all  the  year  round.  Unless  he  sees  a  definite  job 
ahead  of  him,  he  will  not  be  apt  to  forsake  the 
known  for  the  unknown. 

The  farmers  on  their  part  make  no  syste- 
matic attempt  to  make  known  their  wants, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  in  con- 
gested centers  will  seek  work  several  hun- 
dred miles  distant  unless  they  are  pretty  cer- 
tain that  work  is  awaiting  them  when  they 
get  there.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  the  wages  alone  do  not  tempt  the  la- 
boring classes  to  seek  the  farms  in  large 
numbers. 

What  is  wanted  most  is  a  scheme  for 
bringing  land  and  labor  together.  But  the 
scheme  must  be  one  which  shall  have  a  busi- 
ness basis  independently  of  any  philanthropic 
motive  at  the  back  of  it.  The  beneficiaries 
must  be  treated 

not  as  objects  of  charity,  but  strictly  on  business 
principles,  except  as  they  might  be  given  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  make  a  start.  Self-help 
would  have  to  be  the  keynote  so  far  as  the 
laborer  is  concerned;  and  a  reasonable  return 
for  the  investment  would  be  necessary  to  give 
permanence  to  the  undertaking.    .    .    . 


Speaking  generally,  land  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  those  who  need  it  most ;  for 

there  must  be  a  cash  payment  of  some  portion 
of  the  purchase  price,  the  family  must  be  moved, 
a  house  put  up,  necessary  stock  and  tools  bought, 
and  the  settler  must  have  some  reserve  where- 
with to  maintain  himself  until  the  first  returns. 

G)nfining  his  remarks  to  the  district  with 
which  he  is  most  familiar,  Mr.  Kellogg  says 
that  the  most  favorable  locality  for  the  man 
of  small  means  to  secure  a  foothold  is  the 
"  cut-over "  region  of  northern  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

There  he  finds  building  material,  fencing,  and 
fu^  at  hand  for  the  taking;  abundant  natural 
pasture  for  his  stock,  nearby  markets  for  all  his 
produce,  work  for  himself  and  his  team  during 
the  winter  (when  the  prairie  farmer  is  idle),  and 
game  and  wild  fruits  to  add  to  the  food-supply. 

The  amount  of  money  needed  to  make  a 
beginning  naturally  depends  upon  certain 
conditions,  such  as  the  terms  of  sale,  the  lo- 
cation, the  quantity  of  marketable  timber  on 
the  land,  etc.  As  a  general  proposition,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  an  energetic  man 
with  $300  or  $400  can.  move  into  and  es- 
tablish himself  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  first  essential  in  any  scheme  for  bring- 
ing land  and  labor  together  profitably  is  pro- 
ductive land  which  shall  be  cheap  in  an  url- 
improved  state  and  valuable  after  labor  has 
been  applied  to  it.  Plenty  of  such  land,  well 
situated  as  regards  markets  and  railroads,  is 
to  be  had,  Mr.  Kellogg  says,  in  Wisconsin, 
at  from  $10  to  $12.50  per  acre. 

It  is  now  covered  with  some  living  timber  and 
with  the  stumps  of  a  former  forest :  the  expense 
of  clearing  varies  from  $15  to  $30  an  acre.  This 
land,  when  brought  under  cultivation,  has  been 
found  to  produce  even  higher  net  returns  from 
a  given  acreage  than  land  in  the  older  settled 
parts  of  the  country,  where  land  is  valued  at 
$125  to  $150  per  acre. 

Mr.  Kellogg  cites  the  case  of  a  settler  who 
increased  the  value  of  his  land,  which  had  cost 
him  $27.50  to  buy  and  clear,  to  $75  an  acre. 

The  profitable  clearing  of  land  being  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated,  he  suggests  that  it 
would  be  feasible  to  help  settlers  over  the 
crudal  difficulty  of  making  a  start  by  employ- 
ing them  to  do  the  clearing,  and  then  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  buying  the  land  at  a 
price  covering  the  original  cost,  the  expense 
put  upon  it,  and  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  in- 
vestor. This  plan  would  provide  work  at  the 
outset, — an  absolute  necessity  for  the  m?" 
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wichottr  means, — it  would  enable  him  to  be- 
cdoir  familiar  with  the  work  of  a  settler,  and 
he  could  make  a  beginning  on  far  less  than  if 
he  came  into  the  country  an  entire  stranger. 
Then  there  b  the  incentive  to  hard  work 
which  landownership  always  gives. 

In  the  "  cut-over "  region,  referred  to 
above,  practically  all  the  imprwement  of  land 
has  been  tione  by  comparatively  poor  men. 
Hundreds  of  settlers  who  are  now  comfor- 
tahh*  circumstanced  started  in  this  way.  A 
notri^xrrthy  instance,  t>-p»<^  ^^  the  class,  is 
given  bv  Mr.  Kellogg: 

S  iU^lor^d  man  had  just  enough  nhxiey  to  make 
41  pa>in>cnt  on  his  land,  put  up  a  log  b-UM?.  and 


<<ciire  a  team.  He  began  his  clearing  at  once, 
and  supported  his  family  for  a  time  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  cordwood  hauled  to  the  city.  It  was 
hard  Hork.  and  he  was  handicapped  by  the  long 
haul :  but  he  kept  at  it.  and  by  the  intelligent  use 
of  his  land  he  has  b^ome  known  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  of  the  county.  Straw- 
berry culture  is  one  of  his  specialties,  and  a  field 
cf  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  all  propagated  from 
twelve  plants  originally  given  to  him,  pays  him 
annually  something  over  $600.  ...  He  is 
1  ow  independent 

There  being  plenty'  of  cheap  good  land 
now  lying  waste,  and  plenty  of  unemployed 
labor  which  might  profitably  be  applied  to  it, 
can  not  some  plan  be  devised  for  bringing 
them  together? 


RED  "   SUNDAY^CHOOLS  AND  CHILD  SOCIALISTS. 
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It  will  be  news  to  many  persons  to  learn 
tUiU  Sunday-schools  for  teaching  Social- 
i«n  to  children  "  are  well  cstabli^ed  and 
rtourishins:  in  all  of  our  large  cities."  What 
is  taught  therein  may  be  gathered  from  six 
rs8A>5.  written  by  bo^-s  and  girls  of  ele\'en  to 
thirteen  years  of  age  without  prompting. 
ICxtnicTs  from  these  essays  are  given  by  Mar- 
thn  Mnore  Aver>'  in  the  May  number  of  the 
KtiUnna!  Civic  Federation  Revieii,  One  of 
the  youthful  authors,  having  evidently  been 
taimht  tfiJit  the  cause  of  killing  and  stealing  is 
simper  ^^^^^  ^^  wealth,  says  heaven  shall  come 
on  vnTi}\ 

^Ut'n  So^ifllism  comes;  there  will  he  plenty  of 
fiuKl  for  all,  and  people  will  not  have  to  run 
uftcr    fruifl    or   kill   or   rob   some   other   man   in 

A  gJrl  of  thirteen  treats  the  dogma  of  the 
'*  MK  lul  ur;:anism,"  and  in  the  course  of  her 
rmuy  writr^: 

A  j<i<U'iy  of  men,  like  the  human  l>ody,  is 
nmW  nii  **^  different  parts.  Each  must  do  its 
wnrk  A  K"<^d  example  we  have  in  the  strect- 
ikftt^i^f*  <if  New  York.  Last  week  the  strcet- 
rkitnrrs  rn-tcad  of  taking  away  the  garbage, 
i*^^t*rv  (lay,  went  on  strike,  and  the  garbage  was 
ViWii  rinlh*'  streets  for  five  or  six  days.  It 
inirDcH  vt  rv  bad.  It  is  believed  that  many  cbil- 
ilrvn  wric  laken  sick  from  the  terrible  smell. 
J  fn-  -tfiktrn  did  not  win,  but  it  is  said  they  will 
yrl  v^haf  \Uvy  want. 

A  IffrU'  follow  of  eleven  deals  w^'th  the 
^ittfUWn}  'if  the  moral  order: 

"It  rttM  rint  be  different,  because  people  can 
(,ftl  }rt'  Uti'l.  true,  or  honest  so  long  as  they  work 

Thf^t*    <holars     are     taught    "  hovv    the 
•  btnh  happened  to  be  formed  as  it  is.** 


It  was  *'  our  habits  while  we  were  still  only 
animals  that  made  us  over  into  men.**  Every 
structure  is  made  by  habits,  forced  upon  it. 

The  rabbit  has  long  ears  and  his  eyes  are  at 
the  side  of  his  head  because  the  rabbit  has  to 
see  what  is  going  on  around  him.  The  wolf  is 
tierce  and  his  eyes  are  in  front  of  his  head  be- 
cause he  is  always  chasing  the  rabbit  and  try- 
ing to  get  him  for  food.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  the  people, — they  are  always  running  after 
t\x>d.  .  .  .  If  they  don't  get  it.  they  are  com- 
pelled to  rob  or  kill  some  one  to  get  food  for 
their  wives  and  children. 

A  boy  of  thirteen,  who  has  a  clear  grasp 
on  the  doctrine,  mission,  and  destiny  of 
**  class  struggle,**  says  the  "  game  of  life  " 
has  been  to  **  hold  as  their  own  social  use 
property,  and  to  keep  the  stakes  of  the  game 
through  politics.**  When  Socialists  come 
into  power  they  will  **  make  rules  for  their 
own  benefit.  The  working  class  being  in  the 
great  majority,  the  rules  they  would  make 
would  really  be  for  the  benefit  of  all.** 

The  remaining  two  of  the  juvenile  essay- 
ists tell  '*  What  Socialists  Want." 

Socialists  claim  that  a  system  like  American- 
ism has  no  right  to  exist.  It  must  be  changed 
to  a  new  system  of  society,  where  people  will 
not  be  divided  with  different  interests,  but  it 
will  be  one  class,  with  one  interest,  and  that 
will  be  the  good  and  welfare  of  society. 

These  essays  were  the  productions  of  pu- 
pils in  New  York  Socialist  Sunday-schools; 
and  the  admiration  for  this  literary  achieve- 
ment "  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean.**  The 
Socialist  children  of  Omaha  were  not  to  be 
outdone  by  those  of  New  York,  and  they 
gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  their  prin- 
ciples, when,  led  by  a  little  girl  of  ten,  they 
**  tf)re    down    President    Roosevelt's    picture 
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from  the  walls,  and  hung  in  its  place  one  of 
•  Mother '  Jones."  The  Socialist  press  gave 
glowing  accounts  of  this  exhibition  of  youth- 
ful **  heroism,"  and  the  Social-Democratic 
Herald  of  Milwaukee  said  it  spoke  "  volumes 
for  the  manner  in  which  these  children  have 
been  taught  the  truths  of  Socialism." 

The  **  red  "  catechisms  have  left  the  prin- 
CTples  of  logic  behind,  and  Bible-teaching  and 
Christian  standards  are  out  of  date.  The 
Ten  Commandments  have  been  curtailed; 
for  at  Boston  some  of  the  "  comrades  "  have 
**  Resolved,  That  henceforth  when  a  man  is 
hungry  it  is  moral  to  steal." 

In  America  the  spirit  of  Socialism  is  in- 
tellectual and  practical;  in  Australia  (Mel- 
bourne)   "  it  is  somewhat  sentimental,   de- 


votional." In  the  latter  country  not  only 
are  the  children  taught  the  doctrine,  but 
even  infants  are  dedicated  to  the  cause  at 
baptism. 

Children's  Socialistic  literature  is  multiply- 
ing. To  the  series  beginning  with  "  The 
Young  Socialist "  has  been  added  "  The 
Child's  Socialist  Reader,"  with  illustrations 
by  the  artist,  Walter  Crane. 

In  London  those  Socialist  Sunday-schools 
that  teach  from  the  "  red  catechism  "  have 
been  refused  the  further  .use  of  the  public 
schoolrooms. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  for  Amer- 
ica, but  the  Sunday-school  children  of  the 
"  red  internationals "  abroad  number  more 
than  59,ocx). 


IS  MANUAL  TRAINING   IN  SCHOOLS  WORTH  WHILE? 


ACCORDING  to  Mr.  George  Frederic 
Stratton,  in  Cassiers  Magazine  for 
June,  the  father,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  em- 
ployer of  labor  are  asking,  "  What  is  it  all 
for, — this  *  manual  training,*  with  its  ex- 
pensive equipment,  its  special  teachers,  and. 
its  demands  upon  the  boy's  time?  ";  and  the 
question  is  growing  insistent.  The  school 
authorities  do  not  regard  manual  training  as 
a  preparation  for  an  industrial  career.  As  a 
school  superintendent  remarked  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education,  "  We  are 
not  teaching  a  trade;  we  are  training  the 
faculties  of  the  children, — training  the  ob- 
servation, the  imagination,  the  will,  etc." 
This  view  of  the  teachers  is  a  subject  of 
comment  in  a  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education : 

Tlie  wide  indifFerencc  to  manual  training  as 
a  school  subject  may  b«  due  to  the  narrow  view 
which  has  prevailed  among  its  chief  advocates. 
It  has  been  urged  as  a  stimulus  to  other  forms 
of  intellectual  effort, — a  sort  of  mustard  relish, 
an  appetizer,  to  be  conducted  without  any  in- 
dustrial end.  It  has  been  severed  from  real 
hfe  as  completely  as  have  the  other  school  activ- 
ities. Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  over- 
mastering influences  of  school  traditions  have 
brought  into  subordination  both  the  drawing 
and  the  manual  work. 

This  criticism  of  drawing,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  is  only  too  well  founded.  It  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  workman  of  to- 
day to  be  able  to  understand  the  detailed 
drawings  of  the  work  on  which  he  may  be 


engaged, — be  it  a  locomotive,  a  railroad 
trestle,  or  a  factory  building.  The  only  way 
in  which  he  can  acquire  such  understanding 
is  through  a  course  of  strictly  mechanical 
drawing;  yet  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
schools  in  which  manual  training  is  taught 
the  pupils  are  allowed  to  devote  time  which 
ought  properly  to  be  given  to  mechanical 
drawing  to  freehand,  ornamental  work. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  "  a  great 
many  instructors  regard  manual  training  in 
itself  as  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
semination of  a  larger  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  art."  This  probably  explains 
the  rule,  in  force  in  most  schools  where  man- 
ual training  has  been  introduced  into  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades,  which  requires 
every  pupil  to  give  some  time  to  the  subject, 
even  though  he  may  be  intended  for  a  clergy- 
man, a  physician,  or  a  lawyer. 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  status  of  manual 
training  in  the  high-schools  by  a  report  of 
Prof.  F.  W.  Ballou,  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  He  found  that  of  207  high- 
schools,  159  permitted  students  to  elect  the 
course,  while  forty-eight  made  it  compulsory. 
Further,  that  forty-eight  gave  two  hours  a 
week  to  such  work;  106  one  and  one-half 
hours;  sixty-eight  one  hour;  and  some  as 
little  as  twenty-five  minutes  (!). 

There  is  at  the  present  time  an  increasing 
demand  for  bright,  well-trained  young  me- 
chanics, which  cannot  be  supplied. 

The  railroad  manager  needs  more  trackage, 
more  rolling  stock,  and  larger  yard  facilities, 
and  cannot  secure  them.    .    .    .    The  men  to 
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build  the  locomotives  and  cars  and  to  meet  the 
rapidly  increasing  demands  of  all  manufactur- 
ers are  still  in  embryo.  One  of  the  largest  con- 
tractors in  New  England,  in  a  recent  speech, 
said :  "  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  useless  to  look  for 
any  relief  from  the  manual-training  systems  in 
the  public  schools  as  at  present  conducted. 

In  so  little  estimation  is  the  public-school 
manual-training  course  held  by  manufactur- 
ers that  the  manager  of  a  large  plant,  where 
there  are  more  than  200  apprentices,  being 
asked  if  any  time  was  credited  to  high-school 
pupils  on  his  apprentice  course,  replied  em- 
phatically : 

Not  a  day !  How  much  could  we  allow  them, 
in  justice  to  the  others?  The  total  time  they 
put  in  on  a  two  years'  course  in  the  school  is 
not  over  160  hours,-^just  about  equal  to  three 
weeks  of  our  time;  and  it  is  doubtful  to  me  if 
they  have  learned  as  much  in  that  long  drawnr 
out  stretch  of  tuition  as  they  would  learn  in 
three  straight  weeks  in  our  shops. 

In  many  of  the  cities  the  problem  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  boards  of  trade,  and  the 
business  men  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
suggestions;  but  "  so  far,  all  is  chaos."  It  is, 
moreover,  proved  by  statistics  that  the  high- 
schools  do  not  furnish  material  for  mechanics 
to  a  degree  that  makes  manual  training  there 
worth  while.  .  It  was  found  that  of  2500 
graduates  who  had  been  obliged  to  take  man- 
ual training,  only  6  per  cent,  had  taken  up 
mechanical  work. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  that  appro- 
priations should  be  made  for  post-graduate 
courses  in  manual  training  for  grammar- 
school  graduates.  To  this  there  is  a  serious 
obstacle. 


Such  thorough  training  cannot  be  given  with- 
out the  continual  use  of  material;  and  unless  a 
market  can  be  found  for  the  products,  which  is 
very  doubtful,  the  expense  of  such  material, 
added  to  the  expense  of  furnishing  tools  and 
equipment  and  competent  instructors,  would  be 
greater  than  municipalities  wouTd  care  to  incur. 
It  would  undoubtedly  arouse  the  antagonism  of 
the  taxpayers. 

There  are,  however,  two  existing  methods 
of  industrial  and  technical  education  which 
have  such  excellent  records  of  success  that 
they  seem  to  indicate  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tions, "  Who  to  train  ? "  and  "  How  to 
train  ?  "  These  are  the  courses  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  corre- 
spondence-school systems. 

A  study  of  the  personnel  of  the  young  men 
who  comprise  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation and  the  correspondence-school  classes 
shows  that  they  are,  altuost  without  exception, 
young  work'ers  already  in  their  several  trades. 
They  have  gone  direct  from  the  grammar 
schools,  and  sometimes  from  the  high-schools, 
into  industrial  occupations,  and  the  desire  to 
become  better  men  has  drawn  them  into  the 
classes  mentioned.  Here,  then,  is  the  true  ma- 
terial, and  the  finest  of  material.  Yotmg,  bright, 
enthusiastic  men.  .  .  .  devoting  two  or  three 
evenings  each  week  to  real  endeavor  at  self- 
improvement.  Such  boys  and  men  are  worth 
while. 

The  superintendent  of  a  great  machine 
shop  says: 

The  best  men  I  have  are  the  few  who  have 
taken  those  evening  or  correspondence  courses 
while  working  in  here  daily.  .  .  .  They  have 
character,  too!  A  man  indifferent  to  his  future 
and  to  his  work  won't  study  nights.  These 
night-students  make  good  men  and  true,— every 
time! 


ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  GERMANY  IN  1908. 


As  America  watches  the  pulse  of  Wall 
Street,  so  Germany  reads  its  financial 
and  economic  welfare  in  the  condition  of  the 
Reichsbank,  the  Bank  of  the  Empire,  that 
governs  the  money  market  of  the  country. 
More  truly  speaking,  the  Reichsbank,  to- 
gether with  the  Kreditbanken,  performs 
the  same  function  as  do  the  great  New 
York  banks  and  their  clearing-house  in  com- 
bination with  the  Stock  Exchange  in 
America. 

From  1905  to  1908  the  Reichbank's  rates 
of  interest  fluctuated  from  3.14  per  cent,  to 
f}  per  cent.  German  paper  money  depre- 
n'atcd  in  value,  and  foreign  financiers  lost 
amMtnct  in  the  standard  of  German  gold, 
'*ig  that  payment  might  be  suspended. 


The  recent  financial  stringency,  however, 
was  small  compared  with  the  crash  of  1873, 
which  was  brought  abput  by  overspeculation 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  This,  says 
the  French  economist,  M.  Raphael  Georges- 
Levy,  writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  shows  the  general  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  financial  and  eco- 
nomic Germany  since  that  time.  During  the 
twenty-seven  years  ■  following  the  former 
crash,  agricultural  interests,  in  league  with 
large  manufacturing  enterprises,  forced  Bis- 
marck into  a  protectorate  policy,  that  greatly 
restricted  business  transactions.  It  was  only 
recently  that  this  evil  has  been  corrected,  thus 
restonng  the  power  and  liberty  of  the  stock 
market. 
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As  the  industries  have  grown,  the  banks 
have  had  to  increase  their  proportions  to  ac- 
comniodate  the  rapid  growth  of  capital.  The 
Reichsbank,  together  with  the  banks  of  Ba- 
varia, Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Baden, 
has  the  right  to  issue  banknotes,  but  the 
combined  circulation  of  the  four  banks  bare- 
ly equals  one-tenth  that  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Empire,  that  will  in  the  course  of  time  have 
the  monopoly  of  issue. 

The  system  of  the  Reichsbank  is  simple:  The 
bank  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  to  three  times 
the  amount  of  specie  on  hand,  provided  that  the 
diflference  between  these  sums  be  covered  by  a 
portfolio  of  bills  of  commerce.  When  the  cir- 
culation exceeds  the  sum  total  of  the  gold  plus 
a  sum  fixed  by  law, — about  $119,000,000,-3  tax 
of  5  per  cent,  is  levied  on  the  excess.  This  pre- 
vents the  imnecessary  issue  of  paper  money. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Reichsbank 
come  the  Kreditbanken,  that  derive  their 
name  from  the  fact  that  a  collection  of  en- 
terprises gravitate  about  each  one,  supported 
and  promulgated  by  its  credit. 

The  capital  and  reserve  funds  of  these  banks 
exceed  the  deposits  by  50  per  cent.  About  one- 
sixth  of  the  capital  is  invested  in  shares,  and 
five-sixths  is  in  cash  on  hand.  A  most  impor- 
tant relationship  exists  between  these  Kredit- 
banken and  industrial  companies,  and  this  com- 
bination of  financial  and  industrial  enterprises 
has  made  Germany  the  home  of  manufactures, 
that  controls  especially  the  production  of  coal, 
iron,  and  steel. 

The  remarkable  combination  as  above  de- 
scribed enabled  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
tries to  prosper  and  produce  during  the  year 
1906  the  largest  dividends  ever  obtained. 
It  was  most  peculiar,  therefore,  that  in  the 
face  of  all  these  favorable  indications  there 
should  have  been  talk  of  a  financial  crisis. 
The  Germans,  however,  prophesied  some 
such  event  by  means  of  the  various  statistical 
records  which  they  keep.  As  in  the  United 
States,  fall  in  the  price  of  copper  forced  down 
the  price  of  all  other  articles  of  commerce. 
The  standard  set  by  the  German  syndicates 
prevented  wild  fluctuation  of  stocks  that 
would  otherwise  have  occurred. 

The  economic  condition  of  Germany  nat- 
urally revolves  around  the  financial  system 
of  the  government. 

The  increase  of  the  imperial  budget  from 
year  to  year  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
present  sources  of  revenue  are  not  sufficient. 
To  enumerate:  There  is,  first,  revenue  derived 


from  industries  in  which  government  funds  are 
invested,  such  as  postal,  telegraph  service,  and. 
many  government  railroads ;  second,  revenue  de- 
rived from  duties  on  imports;  third,  enforced 
taxes  from  the  federated  states  of  Germany. 
With  the  tremendous  resources  which  the  coun- 
try has  for  collecting  revenue,  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  the  yearly  budget  should  be  on 
the  increase,  and  that  the  present  debt  amounts 
to  over  $1,000,000,000.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
see  that  the  tremendous  activities  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  must  necessarily  require  a  larger 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds  than  almost 
any  other  country. 

Financial  and  public  organizations  have 
had  great  influence  on  the  general  trend  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  economy  of 
the  nation;  and  while  the  uncertainty  of  the 
budget  has  impeded  the  financial  market,  the 
organization  of  the  Reichsbank  and  the  Kred- 
itbanken has  tended  to  produce  in  Germany 
an  industrial  advancement  ^hich  is  most 
phenomenal. 

What  judgment  should  we  pass  on  the  con- 
dition of  Germany,  all  told?  The  uneasiness 
that  was  caused  toward  the  close  of  1907  is  well 
remembered.  .  .  .  The  excessive  rates  of  in- 
terest on  advances  of  money  that  obtained 
helped  to  increase  the  general  anxiety;  the  bul- 
letins from  New  York  led  European  financiers, 
particularljr  in  London  and  Paris,  to  establish 
involuntarily  certain  analogies  and  to  fear  sur- 
prises like  those  of  which  they  had  been  wit- 
nesses and,  in  some  cases,  victims  during  the 
autumn. 

The  general  condition  of  Germany  is  re- 
assuring. .People  are  too  apt  to  judge  a 
country's  finance  by  the  state  of  the  market, 
and  are  driven  into  a  panic  by  a  shrinkage  of 
values  of  certain  of  their  large  industries. 
Germany's  natural  resources,  with  its  rich 
mineral  districts,  fertile  soil,  excellent  rail- 
road system,  rivers  and  canals,  and  a  commer- 
cial fleet  second  to  none,  cannot  fail  in  an  ad- 
vance along  the  industrial  lines  which  make 
a  country  rich  and  powerful. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  it  the  more  certain 
we  are  that  the  crisis  of  1907  was  the  natural 
reaction  from  an  exceptionally  prosperous  pe- 
riod. It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  exact  date 
when  Germany,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  will 
again  enjoy  the  brilliant  times  of  1899  and  1906, 
with  their  manifold  demands  for  products,  rise 
in  salaries  and  prices,  the  enthusiasm  of  indus- 
trial centers  and.  financial  markets.  But  we  are 
sure  of  the  return  of  the  time  which  must  be 
ever  present  to  those  who  are  willing  to  rise 
above  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  and  who 
can  perceive  at  a  glance  the  assured  advance  of 
economic  evolution. 
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STOCKS    FOR    INVESTMENT. 


TN  the  office  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
lies  a  pile  of  letters  in  which  readers  of 
the  magazine  describe  previous  experiences  in 
buying  stocks.  Some  of  the  stories  call 
for  congratulations  and  advice  for  the  future. 
Others  are  heartrending. 

In  reading  them  all  over,  any  one  of  in- 
telligence, even  though  he  had  never  given  a 
moment's  thought  to  the  subject  of  buying 
stocks,  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
value  to  the  stock  investor  of  a  little  elemen- 
tary information  before  the  purchase.  This 
was  what  the  "  lucky "  investors  conspicu- 
ously possessed,  and  what  the  "  unlucky " 
ones  as  conspicuously  lacked.  Beyond  this, 
simple  common,  sense  sufficed  in  most  cases. 

Nor  does  the  foreknowledge  necessary  to 
an  investor  involve  a  long  study  of  "  high 
finance."  Several  magazines  are  now  giving 
non-technical  information  of  great  value. 
Below,  some  review  is  made  of  recent  arti- 
cles in  System,  the  World's  Work,  and  the 
London  Economist,  which  suggest  in  brief 
the  main  facts  for  the  stockholder. 

On  comparing  such  articles  with  the  ac- 
tual experiences  already  referred  to,  two 
plain  principles  make  themselves  apparent. 
They  should  be  laid  down  to  every  one  about 
to  buy  stocks  for  investment : 

( 1 )  "A  bond  by  nature  is  a  fixed  debt ;  a 
stock  by  nature  is  an  indefinite  risk.  You 
must  follow  the  example  of  the  life-insurance 
companies  and  average  your  risks  among  as 
great  a  number  of  stocks  as  can  conveniently 
be  bought  with 'the  sum  at  your  disposal." 

(2)  "  The  issues  which  may  be  called  in- 
vestment stocks  are  well  known  to  bankers, 
and  divide  themselves  into  broad  classes. 
You  must  choose  that  class  which  is  suitable 
to  your  requirements  and  temperament." 

After  this,  the  clergyman  would  not  have 
put  all  of  his  scanty  hoard  into  a  couple  of 
"  industrials "  which  were  locally  recom- 
mended, and  which  are  now  worth  not  more 
than  half  what  he  paid  for  them.  Nor 
would  the  hard-driven,  nervous  doctor  have 
bought  an  assortment  of  very  speculative  rail- 
road common  stocks  whose  price-antics  have 
kept  him  on  pins  and  needles  ever  since. 

One    of    the    successful    investors    is    a 


woman,  with  holdings  of  bonds,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  tax-free  quality,  and  con- 
sequently high  yield,  of  stocks  to  raise  her 
income.  She  bought  an  assortment  in  the 
better  railroads  and  industrials,  averaging 
her  nearly  6  per  cent.,  and  thereby  raising 
her  total  income  from  the  4J4  P^r  cent,  of 
her  mortgage  bonds  to  more  than  5  per  cent. 

Then  there  is  the  man  with  regular  sav- 
ings who  is  taking  advantage  of  the  low  de- 
nomination of  stocks  to  form  the  investment 
habit.  Since  most  investment  stocks  have  a 
par  value  of  $100  and  may  be  bought  at 
from  $75  to  $150,  he  is  able  each  month  or 
so  to  add  a  share  of  a  different  railroad  stock 
to  his  safe-deposit  box.  He  will  in  time  have 
a  well-distributed  investment  built  up,  which 
he  may  sell  out  and  turn  into  staple  bonds  if 
conditions  are  promising. 

All  a  stockholder  gets  is  "  renmants." 
To  call  it  a  "residuary  share  "  is  more  pre- 
cise and  dignified.  The  first  may  be  thought 
more  expressive.  The  corporation's  net  earn- 
ings must  go  first  of  all  toward  paying  all 
principal  and  interest  due  to  its  holders  of 
bonds,  notes,  and  other  evidences  of  fixed 
debt.  What  is  left  over  may  be  needed  in 
part,  or  perhaps  in  whole,  to  improve  the 
property  or  to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  past  year.  Then  come  the  "  remnants  " 
for  dividends  to  the  stockholders.  Whether 
they  will  be  twice  as  much  or  half  as 
much  next  year,  no  man  knows.  Hence 
an  uncertainty  as  to  the  price  of  many  com- 
mon stocks,— even  when  the  bonds  of  the 
same  company  vary  but  a  few  dollars  in 
value  year  after  year. 

The  situation  is  put  in  legal  form  by 
George  Garr  Henry,  writing  in  System: 

The  distinction  between  bonds  and  stocks  is 
that  between  promises  to  pay  and  equities. 
Bonds,  loans  on  collateral  and  real-estate  mort- 
gages represent  some  one's  promise  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  at  a  future  date ;  and  if  the  prom- 
ise be  valid  and  the  security  ample,  the  holder 
of  the  promise  will  be  paid  the  money  on  the 
date  due.  Stocks,  on  the  other  hand,  represent 
only  a  beneficial  interest  or  residuary  share  in 
the  assets  and  profits  of  a  working  concern  after 
payment  of  its  obligations  and  fixed  charges. 
The  value  of  the  residuary  share  may  be  large 
or  small,  may  increase  or  diminish,  but  in  no 
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case  can  the  holder  of  such  a  share  require  any 
one.  least  of  all  the  company  itself,  to  take  his 
share  off  his  hands  at  the  price  he  paid  for  it, 
or,  indeed,  at  any  price. 

If  a  man  buys  a  $1000  railroad  bond,  he  knows 
that  the  railroad,  if  solvent,  will  pay  him  $1000 
in  cash  when  the  bond  matures,  but  if  he  buys 
a  share  of  railroad  stock  his  only  chance  of  get- 
tfng  his  money  back,  if  he  should  want  to,  is 
that  some  one  else  will  want  to  buy  his  share 
from  him  at  the  price  he  paid  for  it  or  more. 
•  It  he  buys  a  bond  he  becomes  a  creditor  of  the 
company,  without  voice  in  its  management,  but 
entitled  to  receive  his  principal  and  interest 
when  due  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  se- 
curity which  the  company  made  over  to  the  trus- 
tee to  insure  payment.  If  he  buys  stock,  he  be- 
comes a  partner  in  a  business  enterprise,  exer- 
cising his  proportionate  share  in  the  direction 
of  the  company's  affairs  and  sharing  ratably  in 
its  profits  and  losses.  In  the  one  case  he  buys 
a  promise  to  pay  and  in  the  other  an  equity. 

THE  INVESTMENT  STOCK. 

Some  companies  have  two  or  more  classes 
of  stock,  one  class  being  "  preferred  "  over 
another  in  its  claim  upon  the  "  remnants  " 
or  "  surplus  available  for  dividend  payments 
after  improvements,"  as  it  is  called  in  the 
reports.  It  may  be  that  the  first  class  or 
classes  of  stock, — the  "  preferred," — are  very 
small  in  amount,  so  that  the  sum  needed  to 
send  every  stockholder  a  dividend  check  con- 
sumes only  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
for  example,  out  of  a  "  remnant "  which  for 
years  past  has  never  been  less  than  several 
million.  Such  preferred  stocks  could  be  said 
to  be  real  investment  securities,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  stock  which  follows 
them,  and  which  may  be  of  the  most  specu- 
lative sort. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  furnishes  an 
illustration :  Its  preferred  stock  receives  divi- 
dends at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  a  year.  For 
seven  years  its  price  has  varied  only  between 
75  and  about  100,  following  very  closely  the 
prevailing  rate  for  money  on  well-secured 
investments. 

During  this  same  period  the  common  stock 
has  fluctuated  between  71  and  195.  Its  divi- 
dend has  meanwhile  been  increased  from  4 
to  10  per  cent.  As  to  the  continuance  of  its 
10  per  cent,  dividend,  making  the  stock  at- 
tractive at  Its  present  price,  one  has  only 
"  hope." 

But  that  the  limited  4  per  cent,  dividend 
on  the  preferred  stock  will  continue  to  be 
paid  is  a  fair  certainty  as  things  go  in  the 
finandal  world.  In  1904  the  road  earned 
mtfte  than  four  times  enough  to  pay  this 
dividend;  in  1905  more  than  five  times 
enough;  in  1906  over  six  times  enough,  and 


in  1907  more  than  nine  times  enough.  Simi- 
lar in  nature  are  Atchison  preferred,  B.  &  O. 
preferred,  Norfolk  &  Western  preferred, 
Reading  2d  preferred.  Southern  Pacific  pre- 
ferred, St.  Paul  preferred. 

To  return  to  the  article  in  System:  Mr. 
Henry  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  pre- 
ferred stocks  are  not  the  only  good  income 
producers. 

STOCKS  WITH  INVESTMENT  CHARACTER. 

Many  common  stocks  without  any  restric- 
tion or  preference  of  dividends  receive  some- 
thing of  an  investment  character  when  the 
company  piles  up  a  surplus, — "  money  in  the 
bank,"  or  in  investments. 

In  good  years,  when  the  company  earned  10 
or  15  per  cent,  on  its  stock,  their  policy  was  to 
pay  only  5  or  6  per  cent,  in  dividends,  and  hold 
the  rest  in  their  surplus  fund  in  order  to  have 
the  means  of  paying  the  same  dividends  the 
next  year  if  only  2. or  3. per  cent,  should  be 
earned.  By  giving  their  stock  stability  of  in- 
come return  they  hoped  and  expected  to  give  it 
some  stability  of  market  price,  and  thus  make 
it  attractive  to  genuine  investors.  The  effect  of 
this  policy  has  been  unquestionably  successful, 
and  one  after  another  the  stocks  of  our  more 
important  transportation  systems  and  other  large 
undertakings  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  in- 
vestors. 

At  this  point  the  practical  reader  will  want 
to  know  which  railroad  companies  are  now 
considered  to  be  in  possession  of  promising 
surpluses.  The  London  Economist  under- 
took to  grade  American  railroad  stocks  re- 
cently. "  What  may  be  called  the  invest- 
ment shares  "  in  the  Economist's  opinion  are 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  Great 
Northern;  Illinois  Central;  Louisville  & 
Nashville;  New  York  Central;  Northern 
Pacific,  and  Pennsylvania. 

GOOD  VALUES    BUT   QUEER   PRICES. 

A  number  of  railroads,  and  industrial 
companies  also,  seem  to  occupy  a  strong  posi- 
tion financially,  if  one  may  judge  from  their 
published  reports.  Yet  their  stocks  execute 
the  most  astonishing  maneuvers  in  price, — 
seemingly  without  regard  to  value.  This 
phenomenon  has  cost  many  investors  dear. 
They  are  attracted  by  a  sudden  rise  in  price 
of  a  stock,  gulled  by  rose-colored  reports  of 
"  new  development,"  etc.,  which  are  to  give 
it  an  added  value.  They  buy  high.  Suddenly 
the  stock  drops;  they  become  frightened,  con- 
clude something  is  wrong,  and  sell  low. 

In  many  cases  the  stocks  which  behave  thus 
have  undoubted  value  and  should  be  held 
through  thick  and  thin,  if  once  bought,  ir- 
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respective  of  price  jumps.  "  Dividend-pay- 
ing shares  of  the  second  class,"  the  Econo- 
mist terms  these ;  "  keenly  sensitive  to  Presi- 
dential messages,  to  metal  statistics  and  the 
like ;  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  schem- 
ing wire-pullers,  and  ready  to  jump  up  or 
down  at  a  moment's  notice  from  the  stage- 
manager." 

Union  Pacific,  already  mentioned,  is  one 
of  these  stocks,  and  others  are  Atchison; 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Norfolk  &  Western; 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western;  Reading; 
Southern  Pacific;  U.  S.  Steel  Common  and 
Preferred. 

Price  fluctuations  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
class,  of  course;  Great  Northern  executed  a 
drop  from  348  to  ii6f^  in  a  little  over  a 
year.  But  part  of  its  high  price  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  valuable  ore  certificates 
offered  to  stockholders. 

"  KNOW  THYSELF." 

Here  are  three  fairly  distinct  classes  of 
stocks :  ( I )  the  investment  stock,  backed  by 
earnings  far  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  its 
limited  dividend;  (2)  the  stock  with  invest- 
ment character,  won  by  the  company's  policy 
of  rolling  up  a  surplus  in  the  good  years  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  its  dividend  through  the 
bad ;  (3)  the  very  speculative  stocks  that  may 
be  wire-pulled  a  long  way  up  or  down  from 
their  true  value,  although  this  value  may  be 
very  respectable. 

Now  the  investors  whose  stock  purchases 
came  out  right  took  into  account,  as  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  not  only  the 
nature  of  stocks,  but  also  their  own  natures. 
The  average  woman,  or  the  man  who  is 


conscious  of  "  nerves,"  seems  to  do  best  with 
the  first  class  of  stocks, — those  which  are 
limited  in  some  way,  and  which  consequently 
vary  less  in  price  than  the  second  and  third 
classes. 

Neither  need  the  man  or  woman  be 
ashamed  of  such  conservatism.  The  average 
investor  has  more  to  lose  than  to  gain 
through  holding  securities  that  change  rap-^ 
idly  in  price.  History  shows  tliat  it  is  the' 
public  which  buys  stocks  when  they  arc  high 
from  the  rich  man,  and  that  it  is  the  rich 
man  who  buys  stocks  from  the  public  when 
they  are  low.  That  is  one  difference  between 
the  rich  man  and  the  public 

The  psychology  of  the  situation  is  ex- 
pressed with  some  force  by  C.  M.  Keys  in 
an  article,  "  How  the  Stock  Exchange 
Works,;'  in  the  World's.  Work.  "  Human 
nature  is  human  nature;  it's  just  as  natural 
for  the  average  man  to  worry  when  he  has 
stocks  as. for  the  average  woman  to  worr>^ 
when  she  has  children.  Therefore  a  rumor 
of  trouble  ahead  affects  the  man  much  as  a 
rumor  of  scarlet  fever  down  the  street  af- 
fects the  woman." 

The  writer  was  speaking  of  the  Stock- 
Exchange  trader  who  holds  stock  on  a  mar- 
gin; but  his  illustration  exactly  represents 
the  state  of  mind  of  many  investors  for  in- 
come who  have  told  the  Review  of  Reviews 
of  their  experiences. 

This  is  the  reason  that  investment  experts 
show  such  high  favor  to  bonds.  The  banker 
with  a  long  list  of  satisfied  customers  will 
usually  be  found  to  have  advised  conserva- 
tive, well-secured  bonds  as  the  major  part  of 
their  holdings. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  STREET-RAILWAY  BONDS. 


COME  cautions  were  laid  down  for  the 
prospective  investor  in  the  bonds  of 
"  public  utilities,"  especially  street  railways, 
in  the  May  number  of  this  magazine.  This 
month,  occasion  arises  for  outlining  their 
advantages.  As  compared  with  railroads 
and  manufacturing  enterprises,  street  rail- 
ways, properly  run,  show  a  striking  stability 
of  earning  power.  Thus  the  bondholder 
may  feel  well  assured  that  his  interest  can 
be  paid. 

In  the  average  thriving  city  of  middle 
size,  for  example,  the  inflow  of  workers  in 
the  morning  and  the  afternoon  outflow  of 
home  and  pleasure  seekers  take  place  every 


day,  independent  of  any  single  industry, 
crops,  exports.  Wall  Street,  politics,  or  any 
other  general  economic  factor.  And  the 
street  railway,  which  makes  this  human 
ebb  and  flow  possible,  keeps  gathering  in 
its  harvest  of  nickels  in .  "  good  times  "  or 
«  bad." 

PROPERLY  MANAGED. 

When  it  comes*  to  deciding  whether  a 
given  street  railway  is  or  is  not  properly  man- 
aged, the  investor,  of  course,  should  confer 
with  a  banker  who  has  made  himself  an^  ex- 
pert in  this  form  of  security.  But  it  will 
be  best  if  the  investor  first  informs  himself 
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as   to   the   ideals   of   street-railway  conduct,  and   interest,   representing   stability  of   market 

Essential  anjong  these  is  the  keeping  of  the  l^ZL^TlAZt;^'  '"^'"'  ''''  "' 

road  in  good  physical  condition.  It   Js   generally   recognized   as   being   a   fact 

Many  street  railways,  especially  those  with  that  the  physical  condition  of  this  property  is 

small   mileage   in   small   communities,   were  maintained  upon  the  highest  standard  of  effi- 

^j'^u/:*!^-. a:  ciency.  and  that  scrupulous  attention  has  been 

not  constructed  in  the  first  place  on  a  suffi-  ^^^^  \    ^^^    maintenance    and    continued    im- 

ciently  high  standard.     Many  more  do  not  provement  of  the  power  plants,  distributing  sys- 

sct  aside  month  by  month  sufficient  money  terns,  and  railway  Hncs,  and  to  every  detail  of 

for  "  depreciation,"  or  wear  and  tear.  About  organization,  the  object  being  t9  place  the  prop- 

.^  -*-.»  «-..,♦    ^i  «.k-  #.^«.ol  r^^^oo  ^«,^.'*m^  -«*nr  erty  in  the  most  effective  condition  for  the  ac- 

lo  per  cent,  of  the  total  gross  earnings  may  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^f  the  public  and  for  economical 

be  necessary.     Obviously,  such  a  road  as  this  operation.    The  company  has  accumulated  fire 

may  show  net  earnings  50  or  100  per  cent,  insurance    and    injuries    and    damage    reserve 

above  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  inter-  funds  aggregating   several    hundreds   of   thou- 

est  on  its  bonds,— for  a  while,— and  still  be  ^^^l""^  ^^"^"'  ^^^  '"^"^^  ^^'""^  ^"^^'^^"^  '" 
2  poor  investment. 

WHO  SHOULD  BUY  SUCH  BONDS. 
AN   ACTUAL  ILLUSTRATION. 

,,  --,.  ,     ,       ,  .  r     .  .  t  Bonds  like  these  are  peculiarly  suited  to 

With  the  object  of  givmg  a  comprchen-  ^^^  j^^^^^^^  dependent  upon  income.     With 

sivc  undeptanding  of  a  sound  street-railway  ^  ^i^jj  ^f  ^  p^^  ^^^^^  ^^  more,  they  may  be 

property,     says  Charles  Lee  Scovil  in  Suc^  considered  as  safe  as  many  of  the  railway 

rw     \the   writer  will   illustrate   from  one  ^^^rtgage  bonds  which  yield  only  from  4  to 
which  IS  generally  recognized  as  bemg  op-      y^  ^^^^^     The   reason   is  that  street- 

crated  to  the  very  best  advantage  from  every  ^^^^^^  ^onds  are  rarely  dealt  in  on  the  prin- 

standpomt.  ^^jp^j  g^Qct  exchanges,  and  are  not  so  read- 

The  particular  company  operates  about   120  ily  sold  as  the  "  active  "  railroad  issues, 
miles  measured  as  single  track,  located  in  a  city        Qf  course,  as  has  been  stated  many  times 
of  about  400,000  population.    It  also  operates  1  ^r^^^  •     ^u^^-.  ^«i..^««,    ««j  ;.,  ^u^  L  kivu 
the    entire    central    station    electric    light    and  ^""^^^^  '"  ^^^^  columns,  and  in  the  publish- 
powcr  business  of  the  city,  and  does  the  city  ers   correspondence  with  readers,  no  investor 
lighting.       The   franchises   for   the   generation  should   put   the   greater  part  of  his  capital 
and  sale  of  electricity  foif  light,  heat  and  power  j^^^^  ^j^  j^  j^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^f  ^^^^^ 
purposes  are  unlimited  in  time  and  cover  the             .  /        ^.  ^  -%      '                •  j  mi 
entire  city.     The  street-railway  franchises   do  securities.     Distribution  as  wide  as  possible 
not  expire  until  many  years  after  the  maturity  is  one  of  the  ideals  of  scientific  investment, 
of  all  the  outstanding  bonds;  a  point  concern-        But  an  assortment  of  the  bonds  of  such 
ing  which  investors  should  always  inform  them-  well-conducted   street    railways   as   the   one 
selves.    The  total  outstandmg  bonded  debt  of  ^-.       «       ...        .,           v     ^  j    •      j-rc 
the  company  is  $12,200,000,  and  the  capital  stock,  Mr.    bcovil    describes,   situated    in    ditterent 
which  receives  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  parts   of   the   country,    might    well    form    a 
cent,  per  annum.  $13,500,000.    Practically  all  of  ^            ^^^j^^  ^f  ^j,^  investment  of  a  woman 
the  capital  stock  represents  cash ;  another  point               •     j  t      •                     j          1 
concerning  which  investors  should  always  in-  or  retired  business  man  dependent  upon  in- 
form themselves.  come.     In  few  other  ways  could  so  large  an 

During  the  past  five  years  the  first  mortgage  j^^^^^^  ^^  realized  under  such  prudent  con- 
5    per  cent,  bonds   of  this   particular   company  .  "^ 

have  sold  at  prices  between  about  98  and  no  ditions. 


u 


BUYING  BONDS  IN  SMALL  AMOUNTS. 

NQUESTIONABLY,  sums  of  a   few  an  investor  as  well  as  a  depositor.    The  in- 

hundred  dollars  are  safely  and  profita-  vesting  habit  is  as  important  as  any  other 

bly  employed  when  they  are  left  in  a  good  good   habit.     And   the   regular  purchase  cf 

savings-bank.    Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  securities  is  an  excellent  device  for  compul- 

New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  sory  saving.     Moreover,  it  may  take  a  h'ttle 

in  half  a  dozen  other  States,  where  the  laws  time  to  sell  a  security,  and  thus  many  unwis? 

regulating   the   investment    of   savings-bank  expenditures    are    postponed     until    second 

funds  form  a  great  protection  to  the  depos-  thought  comes  to  one's  aid. 

itor.  Under  the  advice  of  a  friendly  and  respon- 

Often,  however,  it  is  wise  for  the  owner  sible  banker  one's  savings  may  prudently  be 

of  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  begin  to  become  put,  for  instance,  into  some  of  the  high-grade 
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railroad  bonds  that  come  in  small  denomina- 
tions. A  few  are  issued  in  amounts  less  than 
$1000.  The  following,  which  a  banker 
might  recommend  to  the  small  investor,  may 
be  obtained  in  sizes  as  low  as  $500. 

Pennsylvania  convertible  3%s  of  1915 

$4)60  4.91% 
Union  Pacific  convertible  4s  of  1927.  .$460  4*65% 
Southern  Pacific  refunding  4s  of  1955 

$460  440% 

(The  second  column  above  gives  the  price 
at  which  a  $500  denomination  4nay  now  be 
bought.  It  is  .merely  a  coincidence  that  all 
are  now  selling  at  the  same  price;  they  were 
chosen  as  examples  of  "short-term,"  "me- 
dium-term," and  "  long-term  "  bonds.  The 
third  column  shows  the  actual  yield  to  the 
investor  at  present  prices.  The  reason  the 
Pennsylvania  bond  yields  the  investor  most, 
although  its  coupon  is  for  a  lower  rate,  lies 
in  its  early  ftiaturity.  In  only  seven  years 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  pay  the  hold- 
er of  the  bond  $500,  or  $40  more  than  its 
present  price  in  the  market.  This  $40  must 
be  figured  in  the  "  yield,"  of  course.) 

These  $500  bonds  are  not  bought  and 
sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  or 
among  banking-houses  on  the  "  Street,"  ^yith 
the  same  frequency  as  the  $1000  denomina- 
tions. Therefore  it  may  take  a  little  longer 
to  sell  one  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

Even  more  is  this  the  case  with  $100  de- 
nominations. For  this  reason  it  is  well  that 
the  holder  of  small  savings  who  buys  $100 
railroad  bonds  should  keep  some  cash  in  the 
bank  for  emergency  needs. 

An  article  entitled  "  How  to  Invest  Small 
Sums,"  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  ex- 
plains why  these  $100  bonds  are  not  more 
widely  known. 

Most  railroad  and  other  corporations  do  not 
like  to  issue  them  because  they  involve  much 
extra  clerical  work,  especially  in  transferring 
them.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  added  expense 
of  having  them  engraved.  There  has  not  been 
a  very  broad  market  for  them  either,  and,  as  a 
result,  they  do  not  figure  as  often  in  the  records 
of  bond  sales  or  in  the  financial  news  generally 
as  do  the  bonds  of  larger  denomination.  But 
the  fact  is  that  these  one-hundred-dollar  bonds 
may  be  had,  and  in  some  of  the  best-known 
railroads. 

Among  the  types  of  one-hundred-dollar 
bonds  are:  Norfolk  &  Western  Consolidated 
4s,  due  1996;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
(Denver  Extension)  Collateral  Trust  4s,  due 
1922;  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Con- 
vertible Debenture  jV^s,  due  1956;  and  Colo- 
rado &  Southern  Refunding  Mortgage  4^,  due 
in  1935. 


Most  of  the  one-hundred-dollar  railroad 
bonds  may  be  bought  below  par,  which  keeps 
the  investment  well  within  the  hundred-dollar 
limit. 

The  hundred-dollar  bond  is  not  confined  ex- 
dusivelv  to  the  railroads.  It  may  be  had  in  in- 
dustrial companies^  too,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  General  Electnc  Company,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company,  the  latter  also  having 
fifty-dollar  pieces. 

Industrial  bonds,  of  course,  should  be 
bought  with  great  caution  by  the  snudl  in- 
vestor. He  should  confine  himself  to  such 
issues  as  are  recommended  for  his  particular 
requirements  by  a  banking-house  of  long  ex- 
perience and  success  in  the  handling  of  "  in- 
dustrials." 

The  very  safest  class  of  bonds  for  the  in- 
vestment of  small  sums  is  that  known  as 
"  municipals."  Many  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  other  municipal  organizations  raise 
money  by  selling  bonds  in  denominations  as 
low  as  $10.  The  dty  of  New  York  docs  so, 
and  some  of  its  issues  will  yield  the  investor 
more  than  4  per  cent  at  present  prices. 

Some  banking-houses  make  a  specialty  of 
municipal  bonds  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  By  inquiring  among  these  houses 
a  reader  of  this  magazine,  no  matter  where 
he  is  situated,  can  very  likely  receive  a  list 
of  municipal  "offerings,"  some  of  which 
would  be  tax  exempt  in  his  locality,  and 
which  he  might  buy  in  small  denominations. 

BUYING  BONDS  ON  THB  INSTALLMBNT  PLAN. 

A  device  for  saving  which  is  valuable  to 
many  investors  is  the  purdiase  of  bonds  on 
the  installment  plan.  The  Saturday  Even* 
ing  Post  outlines  this  method  also. 

By  a  plan,  originated  and  put  into  practice  by 
one  of  the  largest  bond  and  investment  houses 
of  New  York,  you  can  buy  a  bond  by  paying 
10  per  cent,  of  the  ^ar  value  down  and  the  re- 
mamder  in  regular  mstallments.  With  a  thou- 
sand-dollar bond,  the  initial  payment  down 
would  be  $100.  The  bond  is  transferred  to  you 
at  the  outset,  but  is  held  by  the  house  until  mal 
payment  is  made.  You  pay  interest  on  the  bal- 
ance due  at  the  current  rate  of  interest  But, 
meanwhile,  the  bond  is  earning  interest  right 
along  and  the  interest  coupons  are  credited  to 
you  as  they  come  due. 

Whether  you  invest  in  large  or  small  sums, 
it  is  important  to  buy  your  investment  through 
a  house  of  the  highest  integrity,  because  the 
character  of  the  house  is  one  of  the  best  guar- 
antees of  the  investment  Bonds  may  be  bouj^ht 
by  mail  from  houses  that  meet  these  require- 
ments. The  time  has  come  when  the  small  in- 
vestor gets  the  same  consideration  as  the  large 
one.  A  postal-card  from  anywhere  to  one  of 
these  houses  will  begin  a  flow  of  concrete, 
helpful  information. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
THE  AUTHORIZED  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


IN  studying  the  life  of  a  man  like  Herbert 
Spencer  the  human  personality  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  scheme  of  thought  are  of 
even  more  intense  interest  than  the  finished 
philosophy  itself.  These  sides  of  the  great 
man's  career  are  shown  to  much  better  advan- 
tage in  the  new  authorized  biography*  by  Dr. 
David  Duncan  (one  of  the  Spencer  Trustees) 
than  in  the  voluminous  ''Autobiography^'  issued 
four  years  ago.  The  present  volume  possesses 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
a  brief  account  of  the  philosopher's  life  after  the 
date  at  which  the  autobiography  concludes. 

Dr.  Duncan  plainly  shows  in  this  series  of  let- 
ters that,  despite  his  shortcomings,  Mr.  Spencer, 
like  all  the  finer  na- 
tures, shrank  from 
"  parading  the  more 
attractive  and  lovable 
aspects  of  his  charac- 
ter,"—thus  permitting 
an  apparent  justifica- 
tion tor  the  opinion 
that  he  was  ''all 
brains  and  no  heart" 
In  a  number  of  let- 
ters, however,  is  re- 
vealed the  kindly  hu- 
man side  of  the  phil- 
osopher, amounting 
even  to  boyishness  at 
times.  To  Tyndall, 
Huxley,  and  E.  L. 
Youmans  he  frequent- 
ly wrote  expressions 
of  emotional  depth 
unsuspected  by  the 
student  of  his  philo- 
sophic creations.  His 
frank,  almost  exuber- 
ant, letter  to  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie,  ac- 
knowledging an  un- 
expected gift,  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  a 
latent  buo3rancy  in  his 
nature.  In  most  respects, 
Duncan,   Spencer  was  a 


FAC-SIMILE  OF  A   NOTE  ACCOMPANYING  A  LOCK  OF 
HERBERT  SFENCER's  HAIR. 


saw."  His  father,  saddened  by  the  loss  of  seven 
children,  according  to  a  letter  to  Herbert's 
mother,  was  "reduced  by  ill  health  to  a  state  of 
wretchedness  bordering  on  insanity."  These 
influences  on  the  early  life  of  the  philosopher 
injected  into  his  temperament  that  strain  of  seri- 
ousness so  characteristic  of  his  writings.  He 
was  not,  however,  without  his  ideas  of  healthy 
humor.  He  tells,  for  example,  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Lecky,  how,  in  order  to  guard  hipiself 
"against  those  errors  of  judgment  that  entail 
mischievous  consequences,"  he  desires  to  sub- 
mit all  his  manuscripts  hereafter  (the  letter 
is  dated  February,  1892)  to  **one  or  two  ladies 
who  shall  act  as  Grundyometers."  The  chapters 
on  marriage  and  par- 
enthood in  the  "  Prin- 
c  i  p  1  e  s  of  Ethics  " 
were  submitted  to 
several  ladies  who  had 
consented  to  act  in 
this  capacity  for  him. 

Durmg  the  early 
days,  when  Spencer 
vacillated  between  en- 
gineering and  litera- 
ture as  a  profession, 
and  constantly  tor- 
mented himself  with 
the  growing  convic- 
tion that  he  could  not 
make  a  success  of  the 
latter,  there  were 
many  instances  of 
failure  and  some  of 
success  at  writing 
which  are  recorded  by 
Dr.  Duncan.  His 
earliest  attempt  to 
write  for  the  press 
was  late  in  1835.  In 
a  letter  to  his  father, 
early  in  the  next 
year,  he  tells  with 
great  pride  how  he 
has    had    an    arti- 


further    says    Dr.  cle  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 

_                          model   clubman.     He  England  Magazine,  on  the  subject  of  salt  crys- 

always  showed  delicacy  and  good  feeling,  was  tallization.    "My  article  looked  very  pretty.  ... 

the  pink  of  courtesy,  and  "invariably  evinced  When  I  saw  it  I  began  shouting  and  capering 

that  tactful  good  nature  in  which  he  thought  about  the  room.  ...   I  suppose  I  shall  be  get- 

htmself  deficient."  ting  immensely  proud  very  soon.     Indee^^  upon 

Dr.  Duncan's  editing  has  been  skillfully  done,  reading  this  letter  over  I  find  that  it  savors  a 

and  it  is  not  difficult  to  read  through  the  letters  ^ood  deal  of  it    But  I  must  try  to  strive  against 

of  Mr.  Spencer  himself  and  the  few  written  to  it  as  well  as  I  can." 


him  by  others  which  are  inserted  in  these  vol 
tunes  the  temperamental  as  well  as  intellectual 
development  of  the  man.  His  seriousness  was 
one  of  the  legitimate  outcomes  of  the  character 
and  temperament  of  his  immediate  ancestors. 
His  grandfather,  in  Spencer's  own  words,  was 


Among  Mr.  Spencer's  most  interesting  utter- 
ances on  international  questions  Dr.  Duncan 
quotes  from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Youmans  Spencer's 
request  for  "a  supply  of  t3rpical  illustrations  of 
the  way  in  which  your  [American]  political  ma- 
chinery acts  so  ill, — its  failures  in  securing  life, 


"one  of  the  most  melancholy-looking  men  I  ever  property,  and  equitable  relations.    I  want  to  use 

— iT^-    — ^    T^»#«»    ^f    n».K»*4>    a.wm^«p      nv  the  case  of  America  as  one  among  others  to 

•  Wfe    and    Letters    or    Herbert    Spencer.      By  ,        ,         •     -«_         *.•       al  *.  al     /  . 

David  DoBcaii.    Appleton.    2  vols.,  858  pp.,  ill.    |o.  show  how  baseless  is  the  notion  that  the  form 
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of  political  freedom  will  secure  freedom  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word." 

Dr.  Duncan  quotes  also  several  letters  from 
Spencer  to  Baron  Kentaro  Kaneko,  the  Japan- 
ese statesman,  giving  Spencer's  advice  with 
regard  to  the  first  draft  for  a  Japanese  constitu- 
tion. The  proposed  new  institutions,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer held,  "should  be  as  much  as  ^ss'ihlt  grafted 
upon  the  existing  institutions,  so  as  to  prevent 
breaking  the  continuity, — that  there  should  not 
be  a  replacing  of  old  forms  by  new  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  old  forms  to  a  gradually  increasing 
extent." 

This  excellent  work  concludes  with   an  esti- 


mate of  Spencer's  place  in  the  history  ol 
thought  and  an  appendix  consisting  of  an  es- 
say by  himself,  written  in  1898-99  and  left  for 
publication  in  this  volume,  entitled  **  The  Filia- 
tion of  Ideas," — **  an  exceedingly  valuable  docu- 
ment," says  Dr.  Duncan,  *'  when  we  rcmeml>er 
the  fact  that  it  was  Spencer's  final  contribution 
to  the  theory  of  evolution."  The  biographer 
would  leave  with  us  the  estimate  of  Spencer 
made  by  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan :  "  In  this  day  of 
increasingly  straitened  speculation  it  is  well 
that  we  should  feel  the  mfluence  of  a  thinker 
whose  powers  of  generalization  have  seldom 
been  equaled  and  perhaps  never  surpassed." 


RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY.  MEMOIRS,  AND  HISTORY. 

Reminiscences  of  Senator  William  M.  Stewart, 
of  Nevada.  Edited  by  George  R.  Brown. 
Neale  Publishing  Company.    358  pp.,  por.    $3. 

The  picturesque  career  of  Senator  Stewart,  of 
Nevada,  who  won  and  lost  two  fortunes  before 
leaving  public  life  and  then  quit  politics  at  eighty 
years  of  age  and  won  a  third  in  the  Nevada 
gold  fields,  certainly  offers  rich  material  for  a 
volume  of  reminiscences.  Many  extremely  in- 
teresting episodes  of  frontier  history  and  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  periods  in  Wash- 
ington are  related  in  this  volume,  which  throws 
several  unexpected  and  penetrating  sidelights  on 
contemporary  personalities. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens.  By  Louis  Pendleton. 
Philadelphia:   Jacobs.    406  pp.,  por.    $1.25. 

This  biography  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  appears  in  the  series  of 
American  Crisis  Biographies.  The  writer,  who 
is    a    fellow   Georgian,   has    made   a   particular 


ALEXANDER    H.    STEPHENS,    OF    GEORGIA. 


EX-SENATOR    WILLIAM    M.    STEWART. 

study  of  the  State  Sovereignty  controversy.  He 
has  obtained  much  interestmg  material  from 
files  of  Georgia  and  other  Southern  newspapers 
of  the  '40's,  '50's.  and  '6o's,  from  old  letters  and 
scrapbooks  of  the  war  period,  and  from  manu- 
scripts in  the  possession  of  the  Government  at 
Washington. 

Concerning  Lafcadio  Hearn.  By  George  ^L 
Gould.  Philadelphia:  Jacobs.  416  pp.,  ill. 
$1.50. 

Tt  is  a  question  whether  any  other  literary 
character  of  American  history,  universally  not 
conceded  to  be  of  first  rank,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  discussion  and  difference  of 
opinion  as  that  unfortunate  citizen  of  the  world, 
Lafijadfo  Hearn.  There  has  never  been  any  in- 
telligent reader  willing  to  dispute  Heam's 
claims  to  a  beautiful,  fascinating,  and  well-nigh- 
perfect  English  style, — practically  all  Hearn  had. 
declares  Dr.  Gould  in  this  latest  book,  a  \#rK' 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
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REDUCED  FIKST  PAGE  OF  THE  FIRST  ISSUE  OF       YE 
GIGLAMPZ." 

(LAfcadio  Heam's  flrit  venture  in  the  newspaper 
field.) 

cussion  on  the  part  of  the  Heam  "  cult."  "  His 
entire  artistry  and  unique  skill  lay  in  the  strange 
faculty  of  coloring  the  echo  with  the  hues  and 
tints  of  heavenly  rainbows  and  unearthly  sun- 
sets, all  gleaming  with  a  ghostly  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  shore."  Heam  had  no  individual 
character  whatever,  Dr.  Gould  insists.  "He 
was  a  perfect  chameleon,  who  took  for  the  time 
the  color  of  his  surroundings."  The  volume 
under  consideration  is  illustrated  with  a  num- 
ber of  portraits  of  Heam  at  different  periods 
of  his  life  and  with  other  illustrations.  It  also 
contains  quotations  from  some  of  his  less-known 
writings  and  a  bibliography  by  Laura  Stedman. 
Dr.  Gould  was  the  ^close  personal  friend  who 
induced  Heam  to  go  to  Japan.  With  the 
writer's  literary  studies,  however,  the  biographer 
has  little  or  no  liferary  sympathy.  In  short, 
says  Dr.  Gould,  Heam  was  "no  product  of  his 
environment,  but  of  the  school  of  Flaubert, 
Gautier,  Maupassant,  Loti,  and  Zola,  but  with 
such  differences  and  variations  that  these  teach- 
ers may  not  take  much  credit  to  themselves. 

The  Troth  about  Port  Arthur.    By  E.  J.  Nojine. 
Dutton.    395  pp.,  ill.    $1.25. 

This  is  the  first  really  satisfactory  connected 
story  about  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  and  its 
final  fall  that  we  have  yet  seen.  M.  Nojine  was 
the  only  accredited  Russian  war  correspondent 
in  Port  Arthur  during  the  siege,  and  he  had  ex- 
ceptional facilities  for  collecting  material  for  his 
work.    The  book,  which  was  published  in  Russia 


last  year,  is  one  long  indictment  of  the  regime 
existing  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  siege  and 
of  most  of  the  officials,  particularly  General 
Stoessel,  who  were  connected  with  the  defense 
of  Port  Arthur.  The  original  Russian  has  been 
translated  and  abridged  by  Capt.  A.  B.  Lindsay, 
of  the  British  Indian  army,  and  edited  by  Major 
E.  D.  Swinton,>of  the  Royal  Engineers.  A  num- 
ber of  very  interesting  illustrations,  portraits 
and  others,  add  much  to  the  value  and  interest 
of  the  volume,  and  several  charts,  maps,  and 
tables  illuminate  the  descriptive  information 
with  which  M.  Nojine  fairly  crowds  his  pages. 

The  Struggle  for  American  Independence.  By 
Sydney  G.  Fisher.  Lippincott.  2  vols.,  11 59 
pp.    $4. 

Mr.  Fisher's  "Troe  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  published  several  years  ago  in  one 
volume,  attracted  attention  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  dwelt  on  certain  phases  of  the  struggle, — 
as,  for  example,  the  treatment  of  the  Loyalists, 
— in  a  new  and  original  way.  The  present  two- 
volume  work  is  a  continuation  and  enlargement 
of  the  earlier  history,  in  which  the  original  plan 
is  extended  and  carried  out  in  more  detail.  The 
writer's  main  purpose  has  been  to  make  access- 
ible to  the  reading  public  the  mass  of  original 
evidence  as  to  what  the  Revolution  really  was. 
He  has  made  a  commendable  attempt  to  deal 
frankly  with  this  evidence. 

Pioneers.  By  Katharine  R.  Crowell.  New 
York:  The  Willett  Press.    89  pp.    $0^40. 

This  is  a  very  useful  little  popularly  told 
storyi  particularly  adapted  for  children,  of  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  steady  progress  westward  of  ex- 
ploration, settled  life,  and  all  the  comforts  of 
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invention  and  progress.  A  unique  and  very 
valuable  feature  is  a  combination  sectional  map, 
desigried  by  B.  P.  Willett  and  drawn  by  B.  F. 
Williamson.  By  means  of  a  series  of  ingen- 
iously arranged  folds  the  entire  economic  and 
social  progress  westward  of  American  civiliza- 
tion is  depicted. 

GOVERNMENT,  POLITICS,  AND  BUSINESS  LIFE. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Times.    By  Albert  J.  Beve- 

ridge.     Bobbs-Merrill.    431  pp.,  por.    $1.50. 

Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  is  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  progressive  American 
statesmen,  and  he  is  one  of  our  most  forceful 
and  brilliant  orators.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore, 
to  see  in  permanent  form  a  collection  of  twenty- 
eight  of  his  notable  speeches  delivered  during 
the  last  dozen  years  on  various  occasions 
throughout  the  country.  The  volume  opens 
with  an  illuminating  exposition  of  "The  Vital- 
ity of  the  American  Constitution."  A  little  fur- 
ther on  we  find  the  famous  speech  on  "  Our 
Philippine  Policy"  with  which  Senator  Beve- 
ridge shattered  Senatorial  precedent  by  presum- 
ing to  make  a  speech  in  that  august  body  almost 
within  a  month  from  the  time  he  had  taken  his 
seat  in  it.  Here  also  is  the  Senator's  masterly 
arraignment  of  the  evil  of  child  labor  in 
America,  with  its  powerful  argument  and  abun- 
dance of  evidence,  and  his  splendid  speech  in 
support  of  our  Forest  Service,  both  of  which 
were  delivered  during  the  recent  session  of 
Congress.  His  address  on  "  Business  and  Gov- 
ernment," replying:  to  Mr.  Bryan's  government- 
ownership  proposition  in  the  campaign  of  1906, 
is  an  excellent  presentation  of  that  subject.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  important  speeches  on 
national  expansion,  the  command  of  the  Pacific, 
the  trusts,  institutional  law,  American  business 
development,  the  world's  debt  to  Methodism, 
and  memorial  addresses  on  Lincoln,  Grant,  Oli- 
ver P.  Morton,  Mark  Hanna,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  and  Frances  E.  Willard.  The  last  speech 
in  the  book,  and  the  one  that  gives  it  its  title, 
is  "  The  Meaning  of  the  Times,  which  has  for 
its  text  the  timely  topic  of  the  moral  regener- 
ation of  American  business. 

Government    by    the    People.      By    Robert    H. 
Fuller.     Macmilian.    261  pp.    $i. 

A  lx>ok  that  will  be  found  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  every  American  citizen  desirous  of  learn- 
irjK  the  mechanism  of  our  political  system.  The 
author  aims  to  describe  how  government  is 
r;irricd  on  by  the  people  in  so  far  as  each  voter 
i',  entitled  to  share  personally  in  it.  The  book 
rorit-'iins  a  great  deal  of  practical  information 
ol^/'it  political  parties  and  how  they  are  con- 
^♦j«'j*'-d,  how  elections  are  conducted,  and  some 
of  \\\f  devices  used  to  obstruct  or  nullify  the 
r*">rf\\nii  of  the  people's  will.  Among  the 
*'/-,*:■  :  treated  are  government  by  elections, 
'.  >;;'y;itions  for  voting,  identification  of  voters, 
*  ♦'  jyriiuary  election,  the  nomination  of  candi- 
''  *'  -,  voting  on  election  day,  indirect  elections, 
','  ,*ry  and  intimidation,  supplemental  safe- 
'/  '-'f\s  atrainst  fraud,  experiment  and  reform, 
-  '*  yAfUc-^  and  their  organization.  An  appen- 
'•  /  !-  devoted  to  "State  Regulation  and  the 
V'.*  '  /  i'rivilegc,"  and  another  contains  the 
:,;  '* y  pl^tffifm^  of   1904.     The  volume  is  espe- 


cially timely  in  view  of  the  wider  interest  usually 
taken  in  the  general  subject  of  politics  during 
the  Presidential  year. 

The  Goverimicnt  of  England.     By  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell.     Macmilian.    2   vols.,    1133   pp.    $4. 

With  each  chapter  the  conviction  grows  upon 
the  reader  of  this  work  that  Dr.  Lowell,  who  is 
professor  of  the  science  of  government  in  Har- 
vard University,  has  produced  a  study  of  the 
British  government  comparable  in  thoroughness 
and  insight  with  Mr.  Bryce's  monumental  work 
on  the  American  commonwealth.  While  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  American's  study 
of  the  British  Government  will  as  soon  and 
as  certainly  become  a  classic  as  the  Briton's 
analysis  of  the  American  state  and  its  machin- 
ery, it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  argument 
of  the  former  is  as  convincing  and  his  style  well- 
nigh  as  fascinating  as  those  claims  which  Mr. 
Bryce  has  always  successfully  made  upon  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  Professor  Lowell,  in  a 
luminous  and  stimulating  "  Introductory  Note 
on  the  Constitution,"  sets  forth  his  conception 
of  the  organic  la\v  of  Great  Britain  and  sets 
forth  graphically  his  entire  point  of  view.  The 
whole  theory  of  English  Government,  says  Pro- 
fessor Lowell,  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparison : 
"  In  politics  the  Frenchman  has  tended  in  the 
past  to  draw  logical  conclusions  from  correct 
premises,  and  his  results  have  often  been  wrong; 
while  the  Englishman  draws  illogical  conclusions 
from  incorrect  premises,  and  his  results  are 
commonly  right,  because  all  abstract  proposi- 
tions in  politics  are  at  best  approximations  and 
an  attempt  to  reason  from  them  usually  magni- 
fies the  inaccuracy." 

Peoples    and    Problems.     By    Fabian    Franklin. 
Holt.    344  pp.    $1.50. 

In  these  chapters,  which  are  made  up  of  a 
collection  of  addresses  delivered  upon  university 
and  college  commencement  occasions  and  edi- 
torials appearing  in  the  Baltimore  News  during 
Dr.  Franklin's  thirteen  years'  editorial  conduct 
of  that  journal,  we  find  the  viewpoint  that  of 
the  thoughtful,  cultured  American  student  who 
has  radical  ideas  but  believes  in  applying  them 
conservatively  and  the  clear,  lucid  style  which 
characterizes  all  good  newspaper  editorial  writ- 
ing. Before  entering  the  field  of  journalism, 
Dr.  Franklin  for  some  years  occupied  the  chair 
of  mathematics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The     Case     Against     Socialism.       Macmilian. 

537  PP-    $1-50.  • 

This  work  was  prepared  in  England  as  a 
handbook  for  use  there  in  the  campaign  against 
the  spread  of  socialism.  It  comprises  a  compact 
statement  of  the  main  points  in  the  dispute, 
with  abundant  footnote  references  to  authori- 
ties. As  a  campaign  textbook  it  is  of  more  than 
usual  value. 

The    Principles   of    Banking.     By   Charles     A. 

Conant.     Harper.     488  pp.     $1.75. 

This  treatment  of  banking  principles  has  a 
special  pertinency  to  the  current  discussion  of 
the  currency  problem  in  this  country.  It  ex- 
plains  the  theory  of  a  banknote  currency  and 
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the  trend  of  modem  banking  practice  toward 
the  idea  of  a  central  bank.  Mr.  Conant  includes 
in  the  scope  of  his  treatise  questions  of  reserves. 
State  regulation  and  taxation,  and  the  influence 
of  securities  upon  banking.  Another  book  by 
the  same  author,  *'  Modem  Banks  of  Issue," 
gives  the  historical  facts  which  illustrate  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  present  work. 

BOOKS  OP  OBSERVATION  AND  TRAVEL. 

What  the  White  Race  May  Learn  from  the  In- 
dian. By  George  Wharton  James.  Chicago: 
Forbes  &  Co.    269  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

Mr.  James  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  Indians  of  our  great  West  for  more  than 
twcnt>'-five  years,  entering  sympathetically  into 
their  life  and  customs  and  strongly  believing 
that  in  man^  essentials  to  health  and  happiness 
the  Indian  is  wiser  than  the  white  man.  He 
emphasizes  particularly  the  outdoor  life  and 
clean  physical  existence  of  the  Indian.  Many 
pictures  add  to  the  attraction  of  the  volume. 

Motoring  -Abroad.  By  Frknk  Presbrey.  New 
York:  Outing  Publishing  Company.  294  pp., 
ill.     $2. 

Two  things  are  evident  from  even  a  cursory 
examination  of  this  finely  printed  and  bound 
volume.  The  author  knows  how  to  enjoy  him- 
self thoroughly  and  he  understands  how  to  tell, 
in  crisp,  entertaining  fashion,  what  he  has  seen. 
He  and  his  wife  took  their  automobile  in  a  go 
as  you  please  tour  through  Normandy,  Brittany, 
the  chateau  country  of  Touraine,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  finding  almost 
everywhere  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindli- 
ness.   A  final  chapter  is  taken  up  with  practical 
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CHARLES  A.  CONANT. 
(Author  of  "  The  Principles  of  Banking.") 

suggestions  for  motoring  in  Europe.  The  vol- 
ume is  plentifully  besprinkled  with  illustrations, 
maps,  and  chart.s. 

Wanderings  in  Ireland.  By  Michael  Shoe- 
maker.    Putnam.     296  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 

The  writer  has  evidently  entered  as  fully  as 
possible  into  the  spirit  of  the  land  he  visited, — 
an  island,  he  says,  where  "  though  tears  and 
smiles  are  near  related  and  sobs  and  laughter 
go  hand  in  hand,"  the  almost  invariable  greet- 
ing to  the  stranger  is,  "  Glory  be  to  God,  but 
your  honor  is  welcome  to  Ireland."  The  wan- 
derings were  in  a  motor-car  through  the  most 
unfrequented  portions  of  the  island,  and  the 
description  is  entertaining  and  informing. 

Home  Life  in  Germany.    By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidg- 
wick.     Macmillan.     327  pp.,  ill.     $1.75. 

A  really  unusually  interesting  book  this,  by  a 
woman  who  knows  both  English  and  German 
types  and  treats  them  with  a  kindly  sympathy, 
a  keen  discernment,  and  a  good-natured  humor 
which  make  highly  entertaining  reading. 

LITERARY  STUDIES. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature, 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward  and 
A.  R.  Waller.    Putnam.     1165  pp.    $5. 

Of  the  fourteen  volumes  comprising  this 
work  the  first  two  have  now  appeared, — the 
first  covering  the  period  from  the  beginnings  of 
English  literature  down  to  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
and  the  second  carrying  the  treatment  on  to 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work  each  division  of  the  subject 
has  been  intrusted  to  an  accepted  authority, 
while  the  editors,  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  and  Mr.  A. 
R.  Waller,  retain  responsibility  for  the  charac- 
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PROFESSOR  JOSIAH  ROYCE. 
(Author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty.") 

ter  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Three  American 
writers, — Prof.  Francis  B.  Gummere,  of  Haver- 
ford  College;  Prof.  Frederick  M.  Padelford,  of 
Washington  University,  and  Prof.  John  Mat- 
thews Manly,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, — 
contribute  chapters  to  the  second  volume.  The 
editors  announce  that  the  third  volume,  entitled 
"  Renascence  and  Reformation,"  is  in  press,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  be  published 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  Technique  of  the  Novel.     By  Charles    F. 

Home.    Harper.    285  pp.   $1.50. 
Materials  and  Methods  of  Fiction.    By  Clayton 

Hamilton.      New    York:     Baker    &    Taylor. 

228  pp.    $1.50. 

Types  of  English  Literature  (Tragedy).  By 
Ashley  H.  Thorndike.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.    390  pp.    $1.50. 

Professor  Home,  who  is  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  English  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose 
thought-provoking  criticism  and  essays  are  well 
known  to  magazine  readers  of  to-day,  have  at- 
tempted much  the  same  task  and  both  suc- 
ceeded, it  seems  to  us,  very  well.  Professor 
"Home's  book  is  not  a  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  novel  technique,  but  rather  an  analysis 
of  fiction  from  the  earliest  forms  to  the  present. 
From  his  study  Professor  Home  has  endeav- 
ored to  formulate  the  accepted  law.  In  Mr. 
Hamilton's  volume,  which  has  an  introduction 
by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  we  have  presented 
the  result  of  a  study  of  very  many  novels  and 
short  stories  from  which  the  author  has  de- 
duced and  formulated  what  he  regards  as  the 
general  principles  of  the  art  of  fiction.  Both 
books  should  be  of  value  to  college  students,  to 
young  authors,  and  to  literary  clubs.    Professor 


Thomdike*s  volume  is  on  a  slightly  different 
order.  It  is  one  of  the  series  of  **  Types  of 
English  Literature"  which  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  are  bringing  out  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Prof.  William  A.  Neilson,  of  Harvard- 
Professor  Thomdike  (English,  Columbia)  at- 
tempts to  trace  the  course  of  English  tragedy 
from  its  beginnings  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  to  indicate  the  part  which 
it  has  played  in  the  history  both  of  the  theater 
and  of  literature. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS. 

The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty.     By  Josiah  Royce. 

Macmillan.    409  pp.    $i.5a 

Essays  Philosophical  and  Psycholological.  '*  In 
honor  of  William  James."  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.    610  pp.    $3. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Spirit  By  Horatio  W. 
Dresser.    545  pp.    $2.50. 

Dr.  Royce,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  has 
been  professor  of  the  history  of  philosophy  at 
Harvard  for  many  years,  disclaims  any  inten- 
tion of  writing  a  textbook ;  nor  is  his  latest  vol- 
ume, he  asserts  in  the  preface,  an  elaborately 
technical  philosophical  research.  It  is  merely 
"  an  appeal  to  any  reader  who  may  be  fond  of 
ideals  and  who  may  also  be  willing  to  review 
his  own  ideals  in  a  somewhat  new  light  and  in  a 
philosophical  spirit."  America,  Professor  Royce 
believes,  is  ripe  for  idealism  but  nevertheless 
confused  by  the  vastness  and  complication  of  its 
social  and  ^litical  problems.  He  would  gladly, 
if  possible,  in  this  little  volume,  "  simplify  men  s 
moral  issues,  clear  their  vision  for  the  sight  of 
the  etemal,  and  win  hearts  for  loyalty."  An  ef- 
fectual and  graceful  acknowledgment  to  Prof. 
William  James  in  Dr.  Royce's  preface  brings 
us  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  really  re- 
markable volume  of  essays  written  in  honor  of 
the  farnous  psychologist  by  his  colleagues  at 
Columbia  University.  The  volume,  called  forth 
by  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  Columbia 
early  in  1907,  is  intended  "to  mark  in. some  de- 
gree its  authors'  sense  of  Professor  James' 
memorable  services  in  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy and  the  vitality  he  has  added  to  those 
studies."  Thirteen  essays  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects and  six  on  psychological  complete  the  vol- 
ume. Dr.  Dresser's  book  takes  up  the  same 
general  theme  as  Professor  Royce's,  considering, 
however,  "  the  higher  nature  of  man  in  relation 
to  the  divine  presence."  Dr.  Dresser  is  author 
of  several  other  books  on  kindred  topics,  includ- 
ing "  Living  by  the  Spirit "  and  "  Man  and  the 
Divine  Order." 

The  Modem  Ideal.  By  Paul  Gaultier.  Paris: 
Hachette  &  Co.    358  pp.    3  francs  50. 

With  the  thorough  scholarship  and  verve  of 
style  which  characterize  all  his  books  and  re- 
view writings,  M.  Paul  Gaultier  has  discussed 
the  **  principal  problems  which  face  the  modem 
conscience  "  in  a  volume  just  issued  by  Hachette 
(Paris)  under  the  title  "The  Modem  Ideal." 
His  point  of  view  is,  he  declares,  a  spiritual  one. 
He  has  divided  the  volume  into  three  sections, 
considering  in  order  (i)  the  moral  question, 
(2)  the  social  question,  and  (3)  the  religious 
question.    His  chapters  consider  "  The  Indepen- 
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dence  of  Morality,"  "The  Renaissance  of  the 
Ancient  Ideal,"  "  The  Defense  of  Individual- 
ism," **  Morality  and  Society,"  "  The  Crisis  of 
Philanthropy,"  "  True  Justice,"  *'  Social  Enmity," 
*•  Morality  and  Religion,"  '*  Science  and  Faith," 
and  "  Religion  and  the  Modem  Spirit." 

SUOOBSTIONS  TO  HOME  BUILDERS  AND 
SMALL  FARMERS. 

A  Little  Land  and  a  Living.  By  Bolton  Hall. 
New  York:  Arcadia  Press.    287  pp.,  ill.    $1. 

The  author  of  ** Three  Acres  and  Liberty" 
has  followed  that  very  popular  little  trea- 
tise with  a  book  which  pursues  the  same 
theme  with  a  somewhat  different  method,  giving 
more  detailed  information  on  the  subject  of 
small  farming,  vacant-lot  cultivation,  building, 
and  equipment  All  readers  who  became  inter- 
ested m  the  suggestions  offered  by  Mr.  Hall  in 
the  introductory  book  will  find  the  facts  given 
in  its  sequel  to  be  even  more  valuable  and  to 
the* purpose.  An  important  feature  of  "  A  Little 
Land  and  a  Living  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
author  by  William  Borsodi. 

The  Small  G>untry  Place.  By  Samuel  T.  May- 
nard.    Lippincott.    317  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

This  book  covers  not  only  the  treatment  of 
buildings  and  pounds,  but  offers  definite  sug- 
gestions regardmg  the  planting  of  gardens  and 
orchards,  poultry-keeping,  dairying,  and  many 
other  interests  connected  with  the  small  rural 
or  suburban  place.  The  author  has  passed  more 
than  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  teaching  botany 
and  horticulture  and  has  endeavored  to  make 
his  book  thoroughly  practical.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated. 

Building  a  Home.  By  H.  W.  Desmond  and  H. 
W.  Frohne.  New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor. 
222  pp.,  ill.    $1.80. 

In  this  volume  the  editors  of  the  Architec- 
tural Record  offer  some  fimdamental  advice  for 
the  layman  about  to  build.  The  purpose  pf  the 
authors  is  not  so  much  to  present  specific  house 
plans  as  to  treat  the  subject  in  its  broader  as- 
pects and  by  well-con^dered  suggestions  to 
bring  the  intending  builder  into  a  sane  mental 
attitude  towards  the  problem  before  him.  The 
suggestions  made  are  practical  and  based  upon 
sound  architectural  principles. 

The  Bungalow  Book.  By  Henry  L.  Wilson. 
Los  Angeles:  Published  by  the  author.  111. 
$1. 

The  fact  that  a  second  edition  of  this  pamph- 
let has  been  demanded  shows  that  the  subject 
is  a  popular  one  and  that  the  treatment  of  it 
has  proved  acceptable  to  many  readers.  The 
bungalow  is  an  architectural  type  that  has  made 
great  progress  in  this  country  during  the  past  few 
years,  since  it  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
average  well-to-do  American  whose  summers 
are  passed  either  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  thousands 
of  fresh- water  lakes  that  dot  the  maps  of  many 
of  our  interior  States.  The  designs  mcluded  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  series  of  illustrations  are  adapted 
to  various  locations  as  well  as  to  various  con- 
ditions of  purse.    The  estimates  of  cost  given 


by  Mr.  Wilson  run  all  the  way  from  $800  to 
$4000.  The  plans  that  he  gives  are  plans  that 
have  actually  been  built  upon. 

VALUABLE  WORKS  OP  REFERENCE. 

North  American  Trees.  By  Nathaniel  L.  Brit- 
ton.    Holt  .  894  pp.,  ill.    $7. 

This  volume,  in  the  American  Nature  Series, 
is  designed  to  describe  all  the  kinds  of  trees 
known  to  grow,  independently  of  planting,  in 
North  America  north  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  figures 
showing  the  character  of  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  while  a  number  of  photographs  illustrat- 
ing the  general  aspect  of  certain  species  have 
been  reproduced.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
drawings  have  been  made  from  specimens  in 
the  museums  or  herbarium  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden.  For  the  convenience  of  read- 
ers not  especiallv  trained  in  botany  a  glossary 
of  special  terms  has  been  appended  to  the  work, 
but  the  use  of  technical  words  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  minimum. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  III.  Edited 
by  Charles  G.  Herbermann.  New  York:  Rob- 
ert Appleton  Company.     799  pp.,  ill.     $6. 

The  third  volume  of  this  important  worjc 
opens  with  the  biographv  of  that  famous  Catho- 
lic convert,  Orestes  Brownson,  who  early  in 
life  left  the  Presb3rterian  faith  for  Universalism 
and  later  renounced  all  Protestant  Christianity 
to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  This  volume, 
like  its  predecessors,  contains  a  ^reat  number 
of  interesting  biographical  and  historical  arti- 
cles, including  many  which  have  a  general  in- 
terest entirely  apart  from  their  relation  to  Cath- 
olic Christianity. 

The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform.  Ed- 
ited by  William  D.  P.  Bliss.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails.     1321  pp.    $7.50. 

This  is  a  completely  new  book,  save  for  a  few 
purely  historical  economic  articles,  the. subjects 
of  which  need  no  new  treatment,  but  many  even 
of  these  are  either  revised  or  completely  rewrit- 
ten. A  comparison  of  this  new  edition  with  the 
old  shows  at  once  that  a  great  improvement  has 
been  made.  Every  article  has  been  written  by 
some  specialist  on  its  particular  subject.  State- 
ments of  reform  have  been  written  by  a  believer 
in  the  reform,  but  such  statements  are  usually 
accompanied  by  summaries  of  opposing  views. 
Altogether,  this  work  is  invaluable  to  the  jour- 
nalist or  the  writer  upon  sociological  topics,  and 
all  who  have  occasion  to  read  widely  in  this 
field  will  find  its  bibliographical  references  in- 
dispensable. 

BOOKS  ON  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  HEALING. 

Hypnotic  Therapeutics  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
By  John  Duncan  Quackenbos,  M.D.  Harper. 
336  pp.    $2. 

An  exposition  of  hypnotism  as  a  great  regen- 
erative force  is  what  Dr.  Quackenbos  aims  to 
make.  Dr.  Quackenbos  is  a  member  ot  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  Psychical  Research,  a  fellow  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
author  of  "  Hypnotism  in  Mental  and  Moral  Cul- 
ture," "  Practical  Physics,"  and  other  works. 
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The  Secrets  of  Beauty  and  the  Mysteries  of 
Health.  By  Cora  Brown  Potter.  Paul  Elder 
&  Co.    272^  pp.,  ill.    $175. 

A  manual  of  health  and  beauty  suggestions 
for  women.  The  volume  contains  all  sorts  of 
good  advice,  based  on  the  author's  stage  experi- 
ences and  travel. 

Mental  Healing.  By  Leander  E.  Whipple.  New 
York:  Metaphysical  Publishing  Company. 
280  pp.,  por.    $1.50. 

A  work  issued  some  years  ago,  the  sixth  edi- 
tion of  which  has  just  been  brought  out  by  the 
Metaphysical  Publishing  Company. 

Health     Through     Self-Control     in     Thinking, 

Breathing,  Eating.     By  William  A.  Spinney. 

Boston:   Lothrop,   Lee  &   Shepard.     310  pp. 

$1.20. 

Mr.  Spinney,  who  is  a  teacher  of  mental  and 
physical  culture  in  Boston,  believes  that  self- 
control  in  thinking,  breathing,  and  doing  will 
work  wonders  in  the  way  of  physical  health. 

Nursing  the  Insane.  By  Clara  Barrus,  M.D. 
Macmillan.    409  pp.    $2. 

Dr.  Barrus  has  been  for  many  years  woman 
assistant  physician  in  the  State  Homeopathic 
Hospital  at  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

OTHER  BOOKS  OP  THE  MONTH. 

The  So-Called  Peters-Hi Iprecht  Controversy. 
By  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  Philadelphia:  A.  J. 
Holman  &  Co.    353  pp. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  relative  to  the  work  of  Professor 
Hilprecht  should  read  this  volume,  or  at  least 
a  synopsis  of  the  evidence  which  it  offers,  be- 
fore attempting  to  form  any  conclusion  on  the 
subject.  In  these  pages  Professor  Hilprecht 
puts  a  full  statement  of  his  case  as  an  appeal, 
not  to  the  sympathy  of  his  readers,  but  to  their 
calm  and  dispassionate  judgment. 

The  New  Horoscope  of  Missions.  By  James 
S.  Dennis,  D.D.  New  York :  Revell.  248  pp. 
$1. 

Dr.  Dennis  is  a  universally  recognized  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  missions,  and  students  of 
the  subject  will  find  interesting  and  valuable 
this  summary,  from  a  missionary  point  of  view, 
of  the  significance  of  Japan's  development  and 
China's  awakening.  The  volume  is  made  up  of 
a  series  of  lectures  delivered  last  year  at  the 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago. 

American  Industry.  By  Achille  Viallate.  Paris : 
Felix  Alcan.    492  pp.    10  francs. 

A  careful,  scholarly  study  of  American  econo- 
mic and  industrial  conditions,  by  Prof.  Achille 
Viallate,  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  of 


Paris,  has  just  appeared  from  the  press  of  Felix 
Alcan.  It  is  entitled  *'  L'lndustrie  Americaine." 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first 
treating  of  the  industrial  evolution  of  the  coun- 
try historically,  the  second  describing  the  or- 
ganization of  American  industry,  and  the  third 
attempting  to  give  a  graphic  outline  of  the  in- 
dustrial expansion  of  the  United  States.  Pro- 
fessor Viallate,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  al- 
ready written  several  volumes  embodying  studies 
of  American  diplomacy  and  development 

Occasionally  Studies  in  the  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion, Vol.  I.  By  Ernst  Schultze.  Hamburg: 
Published  by  the  Author.    224  pp.    3  marks. 

Dr.  Ernst  Schultze,  who  is  an  old  friend  to 
German  lovers  of  the  essay,  has  written  a  sym- 
pathetic little  volume  on  American  life  and  so- 
cial conditions,  under  a  title  which  may  be 
freely  rendered :  "  Occasional  Studies  in  the 
History  of  Civilization,"  and  which  treats  espe- 
cially of  the  "  development  and  expansion  ^  of 
the  United  States.  The  book  is  published  by 
the  house  of  Gutenberg,  in  Hamburg. 

What  the  Army  Can  Mean  for  a  Nation.  By  A. 
Fastrez.    Brussels :  Misch  &  Thron.    294  pp. 

A  carefully  prepared  estimate  of  ^*  What  the 
Army  Can  Mean  for  a  Nation "  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  foregoing  title  by  M.  A.  Fas- 
trez for  the  Institute  of  Sociology  at  Brussels 
and  published  by  Misch  &  Thron,  in  the  Belgian 
capital.  M.  Fastrez  endeavors  to  set  forth  the 
biological  and  social  value  of  an  army  to  any 
nation,  aside  from  its  supreme  service  in  time 
of  war. 

On  the  Training  of  Parents.  By  Ernest  H.  Ab- 
bott.   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    141  pp.    $1. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  a  keen  power  of  observation 
and  the  faculty  of  Tjeing  serious  witliout  being 
dull.  These  chapters  on  how  to  bring  up  chil- 
dren (for  it  is  really  child-training  come  at  from 
the  other  side)  are  very  thought-provoking  and 
suggestive.  Perhaps,  after  all,  our  children  them- 
selves can  best  teach  us  how  to  train  them. 

Messages  to  Mothers,  A  Protest  Against  Arti- 
ficial Methods.  By  Herman  Partsch,  M.D. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.    166  pp.    $1.50. 

The  Nutrition  of  Man.  By  Russell  H.  Chit- 
tenden. Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  321 
pp.,  ill.    $3. 

Scientific  Nutrition  Simplified.  By  Goodwin 
Brown.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  200 
pp.    75  cents. 

The  Power  of  Concentration.  By  Eustace  Miles. 
Dutton.    196  pp.    $1.25. 

Home  Gymnastics  According  to  the  Ling  Sys- 
tem. By  Anders  Wide,  M.p.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails.    50  cents. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Poiitiea 

aa  per 

Sehedmle, 


The  events  of  the  political  season 
have  thus  far  been  without  any 
great  surprises.  It  had  been  prac- 
tically certain  for  two  years  that  the  Repub- 
licans would  nominate  Taft  and  that  the 
Democrats  would  nominate  Bryan.  As  the 
time  for  the  holding  of  the  conventions  ap- 
proached, the  well-informed  were  aware  that 
more  than  the  necessary  majority  of  delegates 
were  pledged  in  advance  to  Taft,  and  that 
more  than  the  requisite  two-thirds  of  the 
Democratic  delegates  were  instructed  for 
Bryan  or  else,  had  so  declared  themselves. 
Both  of  these  men  are  well  known  to  the 
country.  As  respects  the  popularity  of  the 
candidates,  it  is  to  be  said  that  Taft  is  per- 
sonally approved  by  the  entire  Republican 
party,  although  his  nomination  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  most  of  the  machine  politicians, 
while  on  the  other  hand  Bryan's  nomination 
W3S  made  unanimous  amid  great  acclaim  at 
^'''Denver,  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  many 
'  Democrats  of  the  East  and  South  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  candidate  to  whom  they  have 
^^  committed  themselves. 

Tk9  "fss^s"  Naturally,  it  will  be  the  endeavor 
An  Mat  of  both  sides  to  make  it  seem 
''*^*"*  that  the  issues  of  the  campaign 
arc  boldly  and  clearly  defined.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  not  very  well  defined,  and 
the  intelligent  outside  observer  would  find  it 
hard  to  learn  what  the  fuss  is  all  about. 
Those  who  took  careful  note  of  the  platforms 
in  the  process  of  their  making  are  aware  that 
the  resultant  documents  do  not  represent  any 
strongly  opposed  doctrines  or  tendencies  of 
.  thought.  We  are  living  in  a  commercial 
period,  and  business  motives  are  dominant  in 
our  political  life.  The  questions  that  involve 
mere  sentiment  or  prejudice  are  not  much  in 
evidence  this  year.  The  negro  vote,  alone, 
turns  upon  race  feeling,  and  is  not  affected 
by  business  motives.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
large  element  in  the  South,  still  surviving. 


that  would  in  any  case  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  through  sectional  feeling  and  through 
prejudice  against  the  Republican  party  on  ac- 
count of  its  name  and  traditions.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  sentiment  is  not  going  to  be  a 
ruling  factor  in  this  year's  campaign,  and 
old-fashioned  party  prejudice  cannot  very 
successfully  be  played  upon. 

"Labor"  Labor  as  well  as  capital  is  dom- 
in  the  inated  by  the  economic  motive. 
ampa  gn,  |sjg|(|^g,.  Jabor  nor  capital  is  going 
to  get  much  advantage  as  against  the  other 
through  playing  the  game  of  party  politics. 
All  factors  of  economic  production^  must  learn 
to  work  together  for  the  largest  possible  pro- 
duction and  the  most  equitable  distribution. 
The  law  can  help  to  fix  the  conditions  under 
which  the  economic  processes  may  go  forward 
without  abuse.  But  otherwise  there  must  be 
free  play  of  natural  forces.  Prosperity  is  not 
under  the  sole  custody  of  one  party  or  the 
other,  and  no  set  of  politicians  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively either  to  the  welfare  of  capital  or 
labor.  Since  Mr.  Gompers  and  other  leaders 
of  labor  organizations  desired  to  have  the 
party  conventions  committed  to  the  advocacy 
of  certain  proposed  non-partisan  bills  at 
Washington,  it  was  quite  right  to  use  their 
best  efforts  at  Chicago  and  Denver  to  im- 
press their  views.  But  because  one  conven- 
tion seemed  to  bid  a  little  more  strongly  than 
the  other  for  the  good-will  of  the  labor  lead- 
ers, it  would  be  ridiculous  to  try  to  make  a 
cleavage  as  between  the  two  parties  along  this 
particular  line. 


Th9 
Injunction 
Question. 


It  is  never  *  possible  to  make  a 
successful  party  issue  out  of  some- 
thing that  is  not  intrinsically 
partisan  in  its  nature  or  bearings.  The  in- 
junction question  is  not  fitted  to  be  ^  subject 
of  party  contention,  and  it  does  not  so  lie  in 
men's  minds.  All  good  citizens  want  court 
processes  to  be  fair  and  just.     There  is  no 
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difference  l^etween  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  this  regard.  Everybody  believes  that 
Mr.  Taft,  by  virtue  of  his  judicial  experi- 
ence, is  rather  better  acquainted  with  this 
subject  in  all  its  bearings  than  Mr.  Bryan. 
He  has  expressed  himself  very  definitely  on 
the  subject  in  recent  speeches,  and  we  shall 
have  heard  from  him  again  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance.  All  of  his  public  experience  has 
shown  him  to  be  not  only  a  man  of  fairness 
and  judicial  mind,  but  also  a  man  of  generous 
heart  and  large  sympathies.  He  could  not 
possibly  wish,  of  course,  to  be  unfair  to  work- 
ingmen  whether  organized  in  trades  unions 
or  otherwise.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  bring  themselves  to  the  point 
of  fretting  and  worrying  about  a  question  of 
this  kind.  Nor  can  anybody  dragoon  them 
into  making  a  party  question  out  of  a  move- 
ment for  giving  greater  precision  and  regu- 
larity to  the  methods  by  which  the  judges 
act  in  certain  matters  of  court  procedure. 
Our  tribunals  of  justice  are  upon  the  whole 
very  well-meaning,  and  made  up  of  men  of 
high  average  ability.  Mr.  Taft  is  in  favor  of 
some  legislation  on  the  subject  of  injunctions 
and  so  is  Mr.  Bryan.     Those  who  take  the 


question  deeply  to  heart  would  do  well  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  candidates  for  Con- 
gress. No  Congressman  will  consider  him- 
self in  any  way  bound  ^y  the  injunction 
planks  of  either  the  Chicago  or  the  Denver 
platform. 

jf^^        The  labor  vote,  so  called,  like  the 
Presidency     farmer    vote    and    the    business 

aa  a  "Job."  i  ^  ^  j  ^        ii 

men  s  vote,  must  and  naturally 
will  be  cast  according  to  the  predilections  of 
the  individual  voter.  It  was  obvious  that  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  Denver  plat- 
form would  endorse  more  things  of  an  ex- 
perimental or  innovating  character  than  could 
be  forced  into  the  Chicago  platform.  The 
Roosevelt  Administration  has  been  one  of 
strong  effort  and  considerable  performance. 
Mr.  Taft  has  been  a  loyal  part  of  that  Ad- 
ministration. His  positions  do  not  have  to 
be  defined  for  him  by  party  platforms.  The 
principal  business  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  simply  to  be  President.  His 
ability  to  set  forth  a  lot  of  views  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  is  of  comparatively  slight  impor- 
tance. The  first  great  duty  of  a  President  is 
to  appoint  the  members  of  his  cabinet.    With 
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(From  a  picturo  taken  Ia.st  month  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  where  Mr.  Taft    was  resting  and  recreating  while 
holding  political  conferences  and  preparing  his  letter  of  acceptance.) 


a  good  cabinet,  a  President  might  be  a  man 
of  very  mediocre  ability  provided  he  has  com- 
mon sense.  The  business  of  the  Government 
has  to  be  transacted  from  day  to  day.  The 
machinery  has  vast  ramifications.  The 
Roosevelt  Administration  has  carried  on  the 
Government  upon  a  very  high  plane  of  effi- 
ciency and  public  spirit.  The  Democrats 
have  shown  a  surprising  amount  of  appre- 
datton  of  the  virtues  of  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration. Sometimes  changes  in  party 
control  come  about  through  a  revolt  against 
inefficient  or  corrupt  methods  of  administra- 
tion. No  such  issues  are  involved  in  the 
present  campaign. 


Hmv  Pol  Idea 


If   a    change    in    party    control 
an^the      should  come  about,  it  would  be 
'*'      due  either  to  a  certain  restlessness 
and   desire   for  change   as   such,   or   else   it 


would  be  due  to  a  preference  by  the  country 
for  certain  policies  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  party  now  out  of  power.  But  to  bring 
about  a  change  of  policies  would  involve  leg- 
islation, and  there  is  not  much  reason  to  think 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  some  time  to  come 
to  secure  new  legislation  involving  any  radical 
change  of  program.  If  the  Republicans  win, 
they  are  pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  and  will 
certainly  do  it  after  a  fashion.  If  Mr.  Bryan 
should  be  elected,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives would  probably  be  very  closely  divided, 
while  the  Senate  would  remain  Republican 
for  some  time.  Under  those  conditions  it  is 
not  likely  that  much,  if  any,  revision  of  the 
tariff  could  be  accomplished.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  new  legislation  about  railroads 
or  corporations.  If  the  Republicans  win  they 
will  try  to  modify  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law  so  as  to  make  it  fit  better  the  actual  ron- 
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ditions  of  business.     They  will  probably  try   changes  in  the  statutes  that  would  affect  con- 


to  bring  the  large  corporations  under  at  least 
enough  of  federal  control  to  secure  publicity 
as  regards  their  financial  transactions,  and 
regulation  at  certain  points  where  there  is 
just  ground  for  criticism.  The  large  business 
enterprises  of  the  country  cannot  be  broken 
up  and  ought  not  to  be.  But  they  must  be 
held  strictly  accountable  to  law;  they  must 
be  taught  that  they  cannot  with  impunity 
play  the  game  of  corrupt  politics.  Sound  busi- 
ness enterprises,  no  matter  how  large,  should 


ditions  in  a  fundamental  way.     The  result 
would  be  a  period  of  well-justified  prosperity. 


Notice 
of  Tariff 
Changoa. 


Before  proceeding,  however,  to 
revise  the  tariff,  Congress  ought 
to  pass  a  resolution  with  regard 
to  the  time  when  tariff  changes  should  go 
into  effect.  If  the  schedules  are  to  be  sweep- 
ingly  changed,  business  interests  affected 
ought  to  be  given  a  considerable  notice,  and 
this  should  be  done  as  the  very  first  step. 


be  protected  and  encouraged,  provided  they  The  period  between  the  enactment  of  the  law 

are  doing  business  in  an  honest  and  fair  way.  and  its  taking  effect  should  not  be  less  than 

six  months,  and  it  might  with  advantage  be 

What       Labor  as  a  distinct  interest,  like  an  entire  year.     American  business  interests 

Will  Restore  capital,  IS  chiefly  concerned  with  could  stand  almost  any  change  in  the  tariff 

uaineaa      being  profitably  occupied.    Work  if  it  were  understood  in  advance  that  they 

for  everybody  at  good  wages,  and  under  rea-  should  be  allowed  a  year  in  which  to  prepare 

sonable  conditions,  is  what  the  wage-earning  for  the  new  conditions.     Furthermore,  if  it 

classes  chiefly  desire, — in  so  far  as  they  have  were  declared  in  advance  by  joint  resolution 

an  economic  motive  that  dominates  their  ac-  that  a  considerable  period  should  elapse  be- 

tion  in  public  affairs.    For  some  months  past,  fore  changes  should  take  effect,  we  should 

following  the  monetary  panic  of  last  autumn,  avoid  those  disturbances  that  have  been  usual 

there  has  been  a  widespread  industrial  de-  in  the  past  during  the  weeks  and   months 

pression,  with  the  result  of  the  stoppage  of  when  new  tariff  bills  have  been  under  debate, 

more  than  half  of  the  mills  and  factories  of  — disturbances  caused  by  uncertainty  as   to 


the  country.  Workingmen  of  Republican 
proclivities  are  not  likely  to  believe  that  the 
full  resumption  of  business  activity  would  be 
accelerated  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
Business  men  as  a  class  do  not  dislike  change 
so  much  as  they  dislike  uncertainty.  They 
would  regard  Taft*s  elec- 
tion as  involving  less  uncer- 
tainty than  Bryan's.  If 
the  Republicans  are  kept  in 
full  power,  they  will  have 
to  deal  with  three  large  sit- 
uations affecting  business: 
First,  they  will  be  expected 
to  amend  the  railway  laws 
in  order,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  give  the  railroads  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  make  agree- 
ments and  to  earn  profits, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  bring 
them  at  certain  points  under 
better  regulation.  Second, 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law  must  be  modified  so 
that  it  may  not  be  a  menace 
to  legitimate  business. 
Third,  the  tariff  must  be 
revised  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. These  things  being 
done,  there  should  for  sev- 
eral years  be  no  agitation  of 


the  outcome. 


Our  readers  will  find  elsewhere 
in  this  number  an  excellent   ac- 
count of  the  Denver  convention 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett,  who 


Denver 
Occasion, 


From  the  fV^rtd.  New  York. 
MR.   BRYAN    CLASPING  THE   HAND  OF   MURPHY    (TAMMANY    HALL*S 
boss)    after  the  DENVER   CONVENTION. 
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IS  able  to  make  some  pertinent  comparisons 
from  having  witnessed  also  the  Republican 
convention  in  June.  A  few  votes  were  re- 
corded for  Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware,  and 
Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  but  Mr. 
Bryan  had  approximately  nine-tenths  of  the 
delegates  on  the  initial  ballot,  and  the  John- 
son and  Gray  men  promptly  accepted  the 
situation  and  made  it  unanimous.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  at  Chicago  had  thrown 
out  a  great  number  of  contestants  for  seats, 
but  had  excluded  not  a  single  claimant  who 
had  the  slightest  color  of  a  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted. The  Denver  convention  did  not 
have  to  deal  w^ith  many  contests,  but  it  had 
the  courage  to  exclude  two  powerful  leaders 
and  their  immediate  groups, — namely,  Ciolo- 
nel  GuflFey,  an  oil  magnate  of  Pittsburg,  head 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  M(X!Jarren,  head  of  the  Democratic 
organization  of  the  great  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  The  rejection  of  Guffey,  who  has 
had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Bryan,  will  cost 
the  parry  no  votes,  although  it  may  cost  it 
some  money,  inasmuch  as  GuflFey  has  been 
among  the  largest  contributors  to  Bryan's 
previous  campaign  funds.  The  rejection  of 
McCarren  will  probably  cost  some  votes  in 
New  York,  but  the  Murphy  men  had  ex- 
tended the  Tammany  sway  to  Brooklyn  and 
had  dethroned  McCarren,  and  the  Denver 
convention  could  better  afford  to  humiliate 
the  Brooklyn  boss  than  to  anger  the  head  of 
Tammany  Hall,  who  now  rules  the  party 
not  merely  in  New  York  County,  but  also 
throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Murphy  stopped 
at  Lincoln  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  candi- 
date on  his  way  back  from  Denver.  The 
Tammany  alliance  is  one  upon  which  Mr. 
Bryan  is  not  to  be  congratulated,  but  candi- 
dates have  to  be  tolerant. 


Pmideiitial 
CaiMlldaUB. 


The  selection  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Kem,  of  Indiana,  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  is  discussed  in  an  ar- 
ticle to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Review 
on  the  character  and  career  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
running  mate.  A  large  number  of  candidates 
for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket  were 
brought  forward  as  Mr.  Bryan's  preference, 
but  Mr.  Kem  seems  to  have  had  the  inside 
track  all  the  time.  He  is  so  little  known  to 
thcpcpple  of  the  couhtry  that  our  readers  will 
appreciate  Mr.  Ogg's  candid  and  well-in- 
formed article.  Neither  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  is  in  robust  health,  and 
neither  of  them  can  make  a  strenuous  speak- 
ing campaign.    Mr.  Kern  has  recently  recov- 


HON.   JOHN   W.    KERN. 
(From  a  (snapshot  taken  at  r)<»nver  last  mootli.) 
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HON.   JAMES   S.    SHERMAN. 
(F'rom  a  snapshot  at  his  Utica  home  last  month. > 

ered  from  a  serious  breakdown,  and  Mr. 
Sherman,  the  Republican  nominee,  has  been 
the  victim  of  a  painful  illness  since  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  If  Mr.  Sherman  can  make 
positive  contribution  to  the  Republican  cause 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Kern  can 
transmute  his  undoubted  popularity  in  In* 
diana  into  votes  for  the  Bryan  ticket,  these 
worthy  gentlemen  will  have  done  all  that  can 
be  expected  of  them.  Mr.  Weed,  of  Utica, 
elsewhere  contributes  to  this  number  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  personality  and  career  of  Mr. 
Sherman. 

/  Platform  T^^  platform  adopted  at  Denver 
Bun-  is  like  that  which  one  expects 
from  a  part>^  that  has  long  been 
out  of  power.  Such  a  party  denounces  freely 
and  promises  abundantly,  because  it  has  lost 
the  habit  of  being  held  accountable  for  its 
words.  The  platform  begins  by  demanding 
that  the  people  shall  rule,  and  we  are  told 


that  the  Government  is  now  in  the  "grip  of 
those  who  have  made  it  a  business  asset  of  tlie 
favor-seeking  corporations,"  The  next  sec- 
tion denounces  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
office-holders  under  the  Rwsevelt  Adminis- 
tration; It  says  that  this  clearly  indicates 
*'  a  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  keep  the  Republican  party  in 
power,"  and  further  says  that  **  this  is  no 
less  dangerous  and  corrupt  than  the  open  pur- 
chase of  votes  at  the  polls."  This  would  be 
dreadful  if  true,  but  it  is  not  really  believed 
by  any  intelligent  man  in  the  country.  The 
Government  is  now  run  on  non -partisan 
civil-service  lines;  and  it  has  probably  not 
even  entered  the  head  of  anvbod>'  at  Wash- 
ington to  create  offices  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  Republican  party  in  coruroK  The  next 
section  demands  economy  in  administ ration 
and  makes  sweeping  charges  of  "  frightful 
extravagance,"  while  the  next  denounces 
"  the  absolute  domination  of  the  Speaker/^ 
and  pledges  the  Democratic  party  to  adopt 
different  rules  to  regulate  business  in  the 
House.  Yet  ever}'body  knows  that  the  pres- 
ent rules  have  been  kept  in  force  by  Demo- 
cratic as  well  as  Republican  Congresses.  The 
next  section  condemns,  as  the  "  establishment 
of  a  dynasty,"  Mr.  Roosevelt's  interest  in 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft.  As  a  plain 
matter  of  fact  every  one  knows  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  did  not  put  one-tenth  of  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  office-holders  to  secure  Mr. 
Taft's  nomination  that  former  Presidents 
have  used  to  get  themselves  renominated.  If 
in  the  future  course  of  our  political  affairs 
we  shall  witness  methods  no  less  high-minded 
and  honorable  than  those  pursued  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  endeavor  to  prevent  his  own 
renomination,  we  shall  be  a  very  fortunate 
country.  These  preliminary  paragraphs  are 
of  course  merely  part  and  parcel  of  that  cheap 
traditional  buncombe  with  which  old-fash- 
ioned politicians  always  think  it  necessary  to 
encumber  a  party  platform.  The  Repub- 
licans do  the  same  sort  of  thing,  although  not 
so  recklessly  and  brazenly  as  the  Democrats. 

The  Real  ^^^  ^^^^  platform  begins  with 
Platform—  elaborate  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject of  campaign  publicity.  This 
is  an  important  question,  and  we  shall  revert 
to  it  in  a  further  paragraph.  Next  follows 
the  tariff  plank,  which  demands  immediate 
reduction  of  import  duties.  Articles  com- 
peting with  trust-controlled  products  are  to 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list;  material  reduc- 
tions are  to  be  made  upon  the  necessaries  of 
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M^S.    BRYAN,    FROM    A    RECENT   PHOTOGRAPH. 

life,  and  in  all  the  other  schedules  the  tariff 
is  to  be  brought  by  means  of  a  graduated 
scale  down  to  a  strictly  revenue  basis.  This 
is  much  more  specific  than  the  Republican 
tariff  plank.  The  Republicans  are  for  con- 
tinued protective  duties,  with  revision  of  the 
schedules,  and  the  adoption  of  maximum  and 
minimum  rates,  to  be  used  in  obtaining  ad- 
vantages from  other  countries.  The  Demo- 
crats are  for  sweeping  additions  to  the  free 
list  and  for  an  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
tective principle  and  the  adoption  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only.  With  all  respect  to  the 
makers  of  the  platform,  these  statements  do 
not  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  real 
tendency  of  Democratic  opinion.  The  dom- 
inant element  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Congress  comes  from  the  South,  and  this 
tarifJF  plank  does  not  accord  with  Southern 
Democratic  sentiment  in  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  it. 

HuttroadM  '^^  plank  on  the  control  of  rail- 
oiitf  roads  is  more  detailed  than  that 
Tnuu.  ^f  ^^^  Republicans.  When  stud- 
ied carefully,  however,  it  contains  practically 
nothing  that  is  at  variance  with  the  well- 
established  position  of  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration on  the  railroad  question,  and  it  is 


MR.    BRYAN,    WITH    HIS    TWO  GRANDCHILDREN. 

diametrically  opposed  to  the  railroad  policy 
advocated  by  Mr.  Bryan  on  his  return  from 
Europe.  .As  respects  corporations  engaged  in 
manufacture  and  trade,  the  platform  proposes 
the  licensing  of  those  doing  as  much  as  25 
per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the  country  in 
their  own  lines.  It  is  further  proposed  to 
prohibit  any  company  from  doing  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  its  kind  of  business,  and  it  is 
further  demanded  that  purchasers  be  treated 
alike  throughout  the  country.  The  proposal 
to  limit  corporations  to  one-half  or  any  other 
fixed  proportion  of  the  business  in  their  par- 
ticular lines  of  manufacture  or  trade  is  one 
which  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss. 
If  any  reader  supposes  that  a  great  party 
could  intend  to  put  such  a  plan  into  prac- 
tice, let  him  try  to  think  out  its  application 
to  the  various  lines  of  business  that  he  knows 
something  about. 


Public  Finance  ^Pon  every  phase  of  the  subject 
In  the  of  finance,  the  Democratic  plat- 
^^""'  form  is  far  from  being  consistent 
or  definite.  The  recent  large  expenditures  of 
the  national  Government  are  condemned  as 
criminal,  yet  the  planks  of  the  Democratic 
platform  favor  the  very  policies  which  have 
made  large  expenditures  necessary.     Captain 
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HON.   IGNATIUS  T.  DUNN, 


OF  OMAHA. 


(Who  made  the  speech   at  Denver  nominating  Mr. 
Bryan.) 


Hobson  was  an  enthusiastic  delegate  at  Den- 
ver, demanding  a  naval  policy  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  the  Republicans  have  supported. 
He  was  successful  in  seeing  that  the  Denver 
platform  made  a  strong  declaration  for  an 
adequate  navy,  sufficient  to  defend  all  the 
coasts  of  the  country.  Not  the  smallest  word 
of  criticism  is  to  be  found  directed  against  the 
Republican  policy  of  liberal  pensions,  and,  on 
the  contrar>%  we  find  a  plank  fully  endorsing 
a  generous  pension  policy,  and  by  implication 
favoring  everything  that  the  veterans  desire. 
As  respects  river  and  harbor  improvement, 


the  platform  demands  a  vast  and  expansive 
policy  of  expenditure.  In  other  words,  the 
very  things  which  have  in  recent  years  in- 
creased the  expenditures  of  the  Government 
are  to  the  fullest  extent  endorsed  by  the 
Democratic  platform.  If  the  Democrats 
were  in  power  and  were  to  carry  out  the 
pledges  of  this  platform,  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly make  any  material  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  Government.  Among 
other  things,  they  actually  favor  the  appro- 
priation of  federal  money  to  aid  the  States 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  ordi- 
nary highways,  which  would  open  the  door 
for  a  new  form  of  shameless  and  extravagant 
log-rolling  legislation,  without  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse.  If  there  is  anything  whatso- 
ever that  States  and  localities  are  cohipctent 
to  do  for  themselves,  it  is  to  make  their  own 
ordinary  highways.  In  short,  if  this  Demo- 
cratic platform  is  to  be  taken  as  an  honest 
document,  we  should  be  launched  by  a  Bryan 
regime  upon  an  unparalleled  epoch  of  ex- 
travagant expenditure.  All  the  forms  of 
liberal  appropriation  that  Republicans  are  in- 
clined to  favor  are  endorsed  in  this  platform, 
and  a  row  of  additional  "  pork  barrels  **  \s 
alluringly  promised.  The  money  for  these 
vast  proposed  expenditures  is  to  be  secured, — 
according  to  this  platform, — by  getting  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  will 
authorize  the  levying  of  an  income  tax  upon 
individuals  as  well  as  upon  corporations.  The 
subject  of  money  and  currency  is  so  treated 
in  the  platform  as  to  be  unintelligible,  with 
the  exception  of  one  demand, — ^namely,  that 
calling  for  a  guarantee  fund  to  secure  the 
depositors  in  banks.  The  allusions  to  emer- 
gency currency  are  so  written  as  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  contradictory  interpretations. 
The  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  is  not 
referred  to,  and  the  great  problem  of  a  per- 
manent reconstruction  of  the  banking  and 
currency  system  of  this  country,  which  is  one 
of  our  few  seriously  pressing  public  ques- 
tions, IS  dodged  altogether.  While  some- 
thing can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  guarantee  of 
bank  deposits  as  a  means  of  preventing  dis- 
trust in  times  of  panic,  the  real  problem  to 
be  solved  lies  far  deeper,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
volves the  creation  of  a  currency  and  banking 
system  that  would  not  be  subject  to  the  dan- 
gers that  our  existing  system  has  to  face.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  discussed  this  subject  in  speeches, 
but  the  platform  dodges  it.  Since  these  sub- 
jects have  always  been  considered  by  Demo- 
crats as  peculiarly  their  own,  the  avoidances 
of  the  Denver  document  are  rather  painful. 
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There  is  a  mischievous  and  cow- 
^*SiIwtSII!**  ardly  plank  on   the  question   of 

Asiatic  immigration.  As  is  well 
known,  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  commit 
the  Democratic  party  at  Denver  to  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Japan- 
ese. That  movement  takes  the  form  of  ad- 
vocating a  bill  applying  to  Japanese  and 
Korean  immigrants  the  same  provisions  that 
already  exist  by  law  for  excluding  the  Chi- 
nese.   The  plank  as  adopted  is  as  follows : 

We  favor  full  protection  by  both  national  and 
State  governments  within  their  respective 
spheres  of  all  foreigners  residing  in  the  United 
States  under  treaty,  but  we  arc  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  Asiatic  immigrants  who  cannot  be 
amalgamated  with  our  population  or  whose 
presence  among  us  would  raise  a  race  issue  and 
involve  us  in  diplomatic  controversies  with 
Oriental  powers. 

If  this  means  anything  practical,  it  means 
that  the  Democratic  party  is  in  favor  of  the 
enactment  into  law  of  the  Japanese  Exclu- 
sion bill  that  is  pending  at  Washington. 
The  question  of  our  relations  with  Japan  just 
now  is  a  delicate  one,  and  a  party  platform 
should  either  treat  it  frankly  or  let  it  alone. 
Our  navy  is  about  to  visit  Japan  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Japanese  Government,  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  good  understanding. 
TTic  immigration  problem  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  not  a  question  at  issue  between  the 
two  great  parties  in  this  country,  and  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Democratic  platform  to  catch 
Pacific  Coast  votes  by  the  plank  just  quoted 
will  not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of 
wise  men.  The  position  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  kinds  of  immigration  that  cannot  be 
assimilated  is  now  perfectly  well  understood ; 
and  It  is  a  reckless  sort  of 
partisanship  that  would 
try  to  catch  a  few  votes  in 
a  Presidential  campaign  at 
the  risk  of  making  more 
difficult  the  pending  ef- 
forts to  settle  the  Japa- 
nese question  by  diplo- 
matic means.  . 


statements  have  been  made  in  apparent 
forgetful ness  of  the  fact  that  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  a  Republican  Congress  passed 
a  law  on  the  subject  of  gifts  to  the 
campaign  funds  of  federal  elections,  and 
prescribed  heavy  penalties  for  contribu- 
tions by  corporations.  The  State  of  New 
York  requires  the  filing  of  campaign  receipts 
and  expenditures,  and  the  Republicans*. — 
whose  national  headquarters  will' be  in  New 
York, — ^have  definitely  stated  that  they  will 
regard  the  New  York  law  as  applying  to  the 
Presidential  contest  in  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. Since  they  have  taken  this  stand, 
the  country  will  insist  that  they  carry  out 
the  agreement  in  good  faith.  Every  one  has 
known,  since  the  discussion  of  the  contribu- 
tions by  insurance  companies  four  years  ago, 
that  the  practice  of  obtaining  money  from 
corporations  for  campaign  funds  was  forever 
at  an  end.  Gifts  will  have  to  come  from  in- 
dividuals. Mr.  Bryan  announces  that  the 
Democrats  will  not  receive  gifts  greater  than 
$10,000  from  any  one  person,  and  that  all 
gifts  exceeding  $100  will  be  announced  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  election.  The  Repub- 
licans promise  to  make  a  full  accounting,  but 
this  will  be  under  the  terms  of  the  New 
York  statute,  after  the  election. 


Large  Sums  ^^^  Republicans  will  also  have  a 
n'^^dd  headquarters  in  Chicago,  and 
probably  one  still  farther  West  ; 
but  the  party  will  expect  the  chairman  of  the 
campaign  committee  to  be  in  responsible  au- 
thority everywhere.  Although  a  large  part 
of  the  fund  will  be  collected  and  expended 
without  passing  through   the   hands  of  the 


Oampaigm 


The  Demo- 
cratic plat- 
"^^'  forai  strongly 
demands  publicity  in  the 
matter  of  campaign  con- 
tributions, and  Mr.  Bryan 
has  followed  it  up  by  an- 
nouncing that  no  funds 
would  be  received  from 
corporations.   These 
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New  York  treasurer,  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete central  report  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. Whatever  may  have  seemed  to  be 
justifiable  in  the  past,  there  is  no  need  on 
either  side  of  very  large  campaign  funds  this 
year.  It  is  more  important  to  know  how 
the  money  is  spent  than  how  it  is  raised. 
Neither  Mr.  Taft  nor  Mr.  Bryan  will  allow 
himself  to  be  placed  under  any  embarrass- 
ing obligations  to  campaign  contributors. 
Those  who  give  to  the  one  party  or  the  other 
will  do  so  presumably  because  they  regard 
their  party's  success  as  desirable.  Such  gifts 
must  not  be  regarded  as  placing  the  Presi- 
dential nominees  under  the  smallest  kind  of 
personal  obligation.  The  records  and  opin- 
ions of  the  candidates  are  already  known  to 
the  entire  country.  The  newspapers  have 
made  all  reading  voters  familiar  with  the 
platforms.  The  letters  and  speeches  of  ac- 
ceptance will  be  similarly  disseminated.  In 
every  State,  Congressional  district,  and  small- 
er division  there  wnll  be  a  campaign  of  con- 
siderable activity,  irrespective  of  anything 
done  by  national  committees. 


There  is  of  course  a  legitimate 
work  that  can  best  be  carried  on 
from  national  headquarters  un- 
der direction  of  the  chairman  of  a  national 
party   committee.      Mr.    Frank    Hitchcock, 


Hiteheoek 

in 
Command. 


who  has  been  selected  by  the  Republicans  for 
the  chairmanship,  is  a  man  of  exactly  the 
right  type.  The  legitimate  function  of  the 
national  campaign  management  is  one  of  or- 
ganization and  system,  with  the  object  of 
seeing  that  the  campaign  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  shall  be  carried  on  with  as  much  in- 
telligence and  diligence  as  in  those  parts 
which  would  in  any  case  be  well  managed. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  after  his  appointment  went 
to  Colorado  Springs  to  meet  the  chairmen  of 
State  committees  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  living  in  the  West.  Later 
he  returned  to  Chicago  for  a  similar  confer- 
ence of  committeemen  representing  the  great 
central  section.  It  was  the  plan  subsequent- 
ly to  hold  an  Eastern  conference  in  New 
York.  It  was  evidently  Mr.  Hitchcock's  in- 
tention to  find  out  the  conditions  existing  in 
all  the  States,  make  the  National  Committee 
a  clearing-house  for  information,  and  devise 
the  best  way  by  which  to  help  every  State 
and  community  to  fight  its  own  battle. 


Sheldon 

aa 
Treasurer. 


It  had  been  supposed  that  a 
Western  business  man  would  be 
made  treasurer  of  the  Republican 
committee,  but  Mr.  George  R.  Sheldon  was 
finally  chosen.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  acted  as 
treasurer  in  New  York  State  campaigns,  and 
belongs  as  typically  as  possible  to  the  cor- 


1    lYffe^ 


j[jx.«S/  ffi 


i 


I'lRSI  IT    or    THK    "  rN[)i:SIItABLK    CITIZKX 


LKT    NO    «riLTY     MAX   ESrAPE.^' 


From  th»'  llrruUl   (Now  York). 
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IN    CONFERENCE    ON    THE    REPUBLICAN    CAMPAIGN. 
(Tlilfl  photograph,  taken  lant  month  at  Flot  Springs,  shows,  from  li»ft  to  liiirht,  Mr  Sheldon,  Mr.  Inft.  Mr. 

llitcheoek,  and  I*o8tma8ter-(ien«'raI  Meyer.) 


poration  and  Wall  Street  elements.  If  it 
was  desired  to  avoid  the  impression  of  any 
relationship  whatever  with  those  particular 
factors  in  the  business  community,  Mr.  Shel- 
don's appointment  could  not  be  regarded  as 
tactfuL  His  business  address  is  at  2  Wall 
Street,  and  his  name  in  the  "  Directory  of 
Directors  "  shows  him  to  be  connected  with 
a  long  list  of  corporations  of  a  sort  which 
many  people  call  "  trusts."  Mr.  Taft  was 
sojourning  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  when  the 
appointments  of  the  chairman  and  treasurer 
of  the  National  Committee  were  made  by  a 
sub-committee,  which  assembled  there  to  con- 
sult the  nominee.  A  whole  month  had 
elapsed  since  the  Chicago  convention.  Mr. 
Hitchcock's  orderly  gnd  capable  direction  of 
the  Taft  movement  had  given  him  deservedly 
a  high  prestige  throughout  the  country  for 


management  at  once  effective  and  honorable. 
After  the  full  month's  delay  and  deliberation 
Mr.  Hitchcock  was  named  for  chairman,  in 
deference  to  a  judgment  that  was  practically 
universal  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion and  that  had  not  changed.  The  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Sheldon  was  a  surprise,  and  a 
high  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Taft  and  the  sub-committee.  For  if 
these  gentlemen  had  not  been  wholly  inno- 
cent of  designs  upon  Wall  Street  and  wholly 
regardless  of  merely  nominal  consistency  as 
respects  the  attitude  of  certain  elements  to- 
ward the  Roosevelt-Taft  Administration, 
they  would  not  have  considered  for  a  moment 
the  choice  of  a  New  York  treasurer.  It  is 
obvious  enough  that  Mr.  Taft  and  the  com- 
mittee did  not  designedly  select  a  Wall  Street 
man  for  treasurer  merely  because  of  his  per- 
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trusts.  Since  their  vieu-s  upon  the  subject  of 
corporations  are  well  known,  they  see  no  rea- 
son why  men  of  large  financial  responsibil- 
ities, desirous  of  maintaining  safe  and  pros- 
perous conditions,  should  not  contribute  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  an  orderly  and  efficient 
campaign. 

TeiiUa  Also   ^^^'    Hitchcoclc    Will    render   a 
Where  the '  high    and    patriotic    service   not 

Honey  Qoes,    ^^,y     ^^     ^j^^     party     but    tO    thc 

country  if  he  will  show  that  a  lively,  aggres- 
sive, open  campaign  can  be  fought  without 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 
He  will  do  well  to  let  us  all  know  where 
the  money  comes  from,  but  he  will  interest 
us  much  more  by  giving  us  a  full  account  of 
the  methods  under  which  he  pays  his  money 
out.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  business 
men,  by  a  large  majority,  want  to  see  Taft 
elected,  and  that  they  arc  willing  to  con- 
tribute generously  toward  a  moderate  and 
well-expended  fund.  Mr.  Sheldon  will  serve 
the  chairman  and  the  committee,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  treasurer,  along  whatever  lines  may 
be  laid  down  as  proper. 


Copyrisbt.  1908,  by  Pacb  Bros.,  New  York. 

WHERE   THE   CAMPAIGN    WILL  BE  RUN. 

(The  aow  tower  bul!dlng  of  the  Metropolitan  In- 
surnnce  Company,  MadiHon  Square,  New  York,  one 
floor  of  whJch  has  bem  rented  for  Republican  head- 
Quartt'rfl.  Our  photoKraph  shows  the  tower  In  its 
condition  last  monlh,  approaehing  completion.  It 
has  flrty  stories,  and  Its  flagstaff  Is  700  feet  above 
the  sidewalk.) 

sonal  access  to  the  corporation  magnates  of 
the  so-called  "  financial  district."  It  would 
have  been  perfectly  easy  to  find  a  business 
man  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  or  some  other 
Western  city,  who  would  have  had  just  as 
ready  access  to  the  financiers  and  corporation 
managers,  while  diverting  attention  from  that 
fact.  Both  parties  this  year  evidently  intend, 
in  their  campaign  management,  to  rely  upon 
an  open  appeal  to  public  opinion  and  not 
upon  anything  that  could  by  any  sensible 
person  be  called  a  corruption  fund.  The 
Republicans  believe  that  their  success  is  at 
present  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, quite  regardless  of  their  opinions  upon 
the    subject    of     regulating    railroads    and 


The  Sources    ^^^'  ^H^^"  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^uld  bc 

of  the  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  many 
ryan  un  .  ^^i^^ggg  ^j.  citizens,  particularly 
the  farmers  of  the  country,  to  promote  his 
election ;  and  if  these  prosperous  citizens 
agree  with  him,  they  will  easily  bc  able  to 
contribute  all  the  money  that  may  be  needed. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  wealthy  Demo- 
crats connected  with  industrial  trusts,  street- 
railroad  and  gas  monopolies,  the  larger  trans- 
portation systems,  banks  and  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  all  sorts  of  business  enterprises. 
If  they  desire  their  party *s  success,  no  one 
can  think  ill  of  them  for  contributing  gener- 
ously. In  the  election  campaign  four  years 
ago  pretty  large  sums  were  collected  and  ex- 
pended, but  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that 
the  expenditure  of  money  by  national  com- 
mittees had  materially  affected  the  results  in 
any  locality.  Thc  National  Republican 
Committee  refused  to  put  any  money  into 
Missouri,  as  a  hopeless  political  situation ;  yet 
Missouri  gave  Roosevelt  a  plurality  of  about 
30,000  votes  over  Parker. 


Can 
Votes  Be 
Changed ? 


This  year  it  is  not  so  much  a 
foregone  conclusion  as  it  was 
four  years  ago.  Doubtless  their 
are  many  thousands  of  workingmen  whose 
minds  are  either  not  yet  made  up,  or  else  who 
are  destined  to  change  their  minds  one  way 
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or  the  other  between  now  and  the  first  of 
November.  Mr.  Gompcrs  was  so  much  ab- 
sorbed in  his  tremendous  efforts  to  secure  rec- 
ognition for  labor  interests  in  the  platforms 
at  Chicago  and  Denverlhat  it  is  not  strange 
to  find  him  elated  by  success  in  July  after 
relative  failure  in  June;  and  it  must  have 
seemed  natural  to  him  that  the  whole  labor 
vote  should  recognize  what  he  had  sincerely 
tried  to  do  in  its  behalf.  But  the  labor  vote 
docs  not  wish  to  be  delivered  in  one  solid 
block,  even  by  its  most  highly  accredited 
leader.  Many  of  the  prominent  men  in  par- 
ticular unions  hold  that  the  real  facts  of  in- 
dustry and  of  statesmanship  do  not  accord 
with  the  mere  verbiage  of  party  platforms. 
They  see  that  the  Denver  platform  holds  out 
an  olive  branch,  so  to  speak,  not  merely  to 
labor,  but  to  every  other  element  and  inter- 
est which  might  feel  itself  flattered  or  con- 
ciliated by  cordial  recognition.  In  short,  the 
labor  vote  cannot  be  delivered  to  any  party 
or  candidate.  Before  this  number  is  in  the 
hands  of  its  readers  Mr.  Hearst  will  have  re- 
turned from  Europe  and  will  have  held  his 
Independence  League  convention. "  Mr. 
Bryan  had  made  overtures  for  the  support  of 
Mr.  Hearst  and  his  newspapers,  with  the  re- 
sult of  sharp  rejections  that  seemed  to  be 
final.  As  this  is  written,  there  was  some 
prospect  that  an  independent  ticket  would 
be  launched  by  the  Hearst  party,  that  would 
count  for  some  diversion  of  votes,  particular- 
ly in  the  State  of  New  York. 


'j/l 


5^^* 


8AT8   UE   CAN    HITCH    IT.       CAN    UK? 

<Gorape/8  tiles  to  tie  up  the  Labor  vote  to  "  Bryan- 
Ism  and  half  a  loaf.") 
From  the  Qlohe  (New  York). 


j^^  American  interest  in  politics  has 
Lesser  never  been  wholly  monopolized 
*"***•  by  the  candidates  and  platforms 
of  the  big  parties,  even  in  Presidential  years. 
In  the  current  campaign  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  attention 
should  be  given  to  each  of  those  organiza- 
tions which  is  bidding  for  the  rank  of  "  third 
party  "  in  our  national  politics.  It  was  only 
in  the  election  of  four  years  ago  that  the 
Socialists  toot  the  place  long  held  by  the 
Prohibitionists,  with  the  exception  of  the 
campaign  of  1892,  when  the  Populists  polled 
a  million  votes  and  became  for  that  year  the 
"  third  party  *'  beyond  any  question.  Both 
the  Prohibition  and  the  Socialist  parties  have 
grown  during  the  past  four  years,  and  it 
would  be  rash  to  predict  which  oi  them  will 
poll  the  larger  aggregate  vote  in  the  election 
of  1908.  But  there  is  another  organization 
of  whose  real  strength  even  less  is  known,  for 
it  never  before  figured  in  a  Presidential  con- 
test. We  refer  to  Mr.  Hearst's  Independ- 
ence League,  which  is  said  to  have  some 
semblance  of  organization  in  at  least  thirty- 
eight  States  of  the  Union  and  was  summoned 
to  meet  in  a  delegate  convention  at  Chicago 
on  July  27  and  28.  With  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  in  the  field, 
how  many  votes  is  the  League  likely  to  draw 
from  Bryan  and  Kern  ?  It  is  assumed  on  all 
sides  that  the  Taft  support  alienated  by  the 
Hearst  movement  will  be  a  negligible  quan- 
tity.   It  is  Bryan  who  will  suffer. 

j.^^  The  Republicans,  on  the  other 
Prohibitionist  hand,  will  lose  some  votes  to  the 
Prohibitionists,  who  last  month 
nominated  Eugene  W.  Chafin,  of  Illinois, 
for  President,  and  A.  S.  Watkins,  of  Ohio, 
for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Bryan's  loss  to  the 
temperance  party  will  be  in  the  form  of  scat- 
tering votes  in  certain  of  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  Democratic  majorities  are  out  of 
harm's  way.  The  Prohibitionists,  of  course, 
look  upon  the  recent  remarkable  series  of 
anti-saloon  victories  in  the  South  and  else- 
where as  gains  to  their  cause,  yet  those  vic- 
tories were  largely,  if  not  mainly,  accom- 
plished by  the  votes  of  men  who  have  not  al- 
lied themselves  with  the  Prohibition  party 
and  are  as  ardent  Democrats  or  Republicans 
as  they  ever  were.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  say  how  many  votes  have  been  won 
for  the  national  ticket  by  the  advance  of  State 
prohibition  and  local  option,  to  a  great  part 
of  which  the  third-party  Prohibitionists  have 
contributed  little  or  nothing.    The  defeat  in 
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GOVERNOR   PATTERSON,   OF   TENNESSEE. 

the  Tennessee  primaries  on  June  27  of  ex- 
Senator  Carmack  by  Governor  Patterson  was 
in  effect  an  endorsement  of  the  principle  of 
local  option  on  the  liquor  question  as  op- 
posed to  "  State-wide  "  prohibition. 


Affairs 
in  the 
States. 


Except  for  the  developments  of  a 
Presidential  campaign,  this  mid- 
summer would  be  unusually  de- 
void of  incident  in  the  general  range  of  Amer- 
ican politics  and  governmental  affairs.  The 
Georgia  Legislature  remains  in  session 
through  the  hot  weather,  giving  special  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  redistricting  the 
State.  The  Louisiana  lawmakers  adjourned 
last  month  after  one  of  the  most  interesting 
legislative  sessions  in  the  State's  recent  his- 
tory. They  had  passed  an  anti-race- track 
gambling  bill  as  far-reaching  in  its  operation 
and  as  hotly  contested  by  the  gambling  inter- 
ests as  was  the  New  York  measure  so  ear- 
nestly championed  by  Governor  Hughes. 
They  had  also  greatly  increased  the  retail 
liquor  license  throughout  the  State,  and  had 
enacted  a  child-labor  law  forbidding  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  work  in  any 
establishment  and  limiting  the  employment  of 
all  girls  between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  and 


all  boys  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  to  the 
hours  between  6  a.m  and  7  p.m.  In  the 
North  Carolina  Democratic  Convention  Rep- 
resentative William  W.  Kitchin  was  named 
for  Governor  after  a  long  deadlock.  Gov. 
Malcolm  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  was  re- 
nominated at  the  Democratic  primaries, 
after  a  spirited  contest  with  ex-Senator  Car- 
mack.  Other  nominations  equivalent  to  elec- 
tions were  those  of  Bert  M.  Femalds 
(Republican),  for  Governor  of  Maine,  and 
Lieut.-Gov.  George  H.  Prouty  (Repub- 
lican), for  Governor  of  Vermont.  On  the 
last  day  of  June  Mr.  Hearst's  charges  of 
fraudulent  miscount  in  the  New  York  mayor- 
alty election  of  1905  were  thrown  out  of 
court  and  Mayor  McClellan  declared  elected 
by  a  plurality  of  2791, — a  net  gain  of  853 
for  Hearst.  Thus  a  dispute  of  nearly  three 
years*  duration  has  at  last  been  set- 
tled by  a  recount  of  the  ballots  under  the 
provisions  of  a  special  law  enacted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  legislature. 

Should  Freight  ^^^  ^ome  months  there  has  been 
Rates  Be     desultory  discussion  of.  a  general 

Increased?     •  /  r     •    i_^        ^  t      ^l 

increase  of  freight  rates.  In  the 
middle  of  July  the  heads  of  Eastern  railroads 
held  a  conference  in  New  York  to  decide 
whether  such  a  program  was  feasible,  and 
the  question  is  now  being  actively  debated  in 
the  public  prints  and  between  the  shippers* 
associations  and  the  freight  carriers.  The 
railroads  are  confronted  with  losses  in  gross 
earnings  running  for  May  and  June  at  the 
rate  of  about  $500,000,000  a  year.  They 
despair  of  borrowing  money  for  necessary  re- 
newals, extensions,  and  improvements  on  any 
security  less  desirable  than  gilt-edged  first- 
mortgagfe  bonds,  and  of  these  there  are  prac- 
tically none  remaining  to  offer  investors. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  while  the  wages 
of  their  employees  have  increased  about  SsYs 
per  cent,  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  railroading  have  increased  from  $0 
to  100  per  cent,  in  cost,  the  rates  for  carrying 
freight  have  remained  the  same  or  have  de- 
creased. Our  two  greatest  railroad  generals, 
Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Harriman,  are  for  once 
in  accord  .  in  their  conviction  that  freight 
rates  absolutely  must  be  raised,  or  wages  low- 
ered, if  the  roads  are  to  have  the  cash  or  the 
borrowing  power  necessary  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic properly.  Mr.  Hill  places  the  annual 
current  requirements  of  the  country's  steam 
transportation  lines  at  $600,000,000.  Neither 
Mr.  Hill  nor  Mr.  Harriman  advocates  the 
alternative  of  reducing  wages.    They  do  not 
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think  the  railroad  employee  is  overpaid,  and 
the)'  believe  that  the  efficient  and  safe  railroad 
,  service  for  which  the  country  is  clamoring 
can  only  be  had  by  employing  good  engineers, 
conductors,  and  dispatchers,  and  paying  them 
well.  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  of  the  New  York 
Central,  has  given  some  striking  examples  of 
what  a  lO  per  cent,  horizontal  increase  in 
freight  rates  would  mean  in  added  cost  of 
articles  of  consumption, — less  than  one-twen- 
tieth of  one  cent  to  a  suit  of  underwear,  less 
than  one-hundredth  of  a  cent  to  a  $k50  pair 
of  gloves,  7//2  cents  to  a  $50  refrigerator, 
less  than  one- tenth  of  a  cent  to  a  poiind  of 
butter,  a  dozen  eggs,  or  a  pound  of  dressed 
poultry, — these  figures  being  calculated  for 
the  haul  from  the  producing  locality  to  .the 
great  distributing  centers. 


Tkt 


_^  The  manufacturers*  associations 
Skippert'  representing  the  shippers  are 
^''  making  a  determined  fight  against 
the  proposW  increases.  They  stand  on  the 
broad,  economic  principle  that  when  busi- 
ness is  slack,  as  it  is  now  with  the  railroads, 
no  good  can  come  from  raising  prices.  They 
point  to  their  own  troubles,  with  trade 
throughout  the  country  at  50  per  cent,  to  60 
per  cent,  of  normal,  and  question  their  abil- 
ity to  pass  on  to  the  consumer  higher  prices 
due  to  increased  cost  of  transportation.  The 
raOroad  men  are  themselves  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  higher  rates 
arc  expedient.  The  Eastern  conference  ended 
with  a  more  or  less  vague  postponement  of 
the  advance  from  October  i  to  December  i. 
It  looks  as  if  rates  would  be  increased,  and 
if  they  are  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion will  at  once  be  besieged  with  appeals 
from  manufacturers  and  shippers  for  deci- 
sions to  the  effect  that  the  new  tariffs  are  ud^ 
reasonable.  It  is  reported  that  a  majority 
of  the  commission  gre  now. of  the  opinion 
that  the  proposed  action  of  the  railroads  will 
be  necessary  unless  there  is  this  fall  a  sud- 
den and  great  increase  in  transportation  busi- 
ness, and  therefore  in  gross  earnings. 


Urmiitg, 


Even    while    the    railroads    are 


allowing  such  fearful  losses  in 
earnings,  there  b  discernible  a 
strong  note  of  returning  confidence  in  busi- 
ness. This  was. one  of  the  factors  in  the 
steady  advance  0/  the  stock  market  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July,  resulting  in  the  highest 
prices  seen  since  the  panic  of  last  October  for 
many  important  securities.  The  great  steel 
industry  is  reported  in  better  shape,  with  the 


United  States  Steel  Corporation  operating  at 
from  55  to  60  per  cent,  of  its  capacity,  arid 
prices  of  cotton  goods  have  regained  some  of 
their  loss.  But  concrete  evidence,  in  the  way 
of  higher  prices  for  commodities,  of  returning 
prosperity  is  less  in  evidence  than  a  general 
hopeful  feeling  that  the  country  is  in  the 
process  of  righting  itself  from  the  bad  upset 
of  last  fall,  and  that  steadier  weather  is  im- 
mediately ahead.  To  this  "feeling  the  very 
satisfactory  crop  conditions  have  largely  con- 
tributed. Cotton  has  had  excellent  weather 
through  July,  and  will  be  in  good  shape  to 
withstand  any  untoward  weather  that  may 
come  in  August  and  September.  The  large 
acreage  of  corn  is  in  very  fair  condition.  The 
Kansas  wheat  crop  is  being  threshed,  and 
the  spring  wheat  of  the  Dakotas  was  rescued 
in  the  middle  of  July  by  copious  rains  from 
the  drought  that  was  threatening  it.  To  the 
North  the  new  wheat  lands  of  Canada  prom- 
ise to  give  an  excellent  account  of  themselves 
in  the  harvest  of  1908. 

j^^  In  all  the  features  of  a  great  ath- 
oiympic  letic  meet,  save  the  attendance  of 
*""**•  spectators  in  large  numbers,  the 
Olympic  games  held  in  London  last  month 
were  succesStul  beyond  all  precedent  in  mod- 
em times.  Representatives  of  nearly  every 
important  nationality  were  among  the  Com- 
petitors, and  it  has  been  questioned  whether 
even  the  original  Greek  games  at  Elis  had 
as  many  contestants  as  gathered  this  year  in 
the  great  Stadium  at  Shepherd's  Bush  which 
a  London  correspondent  described  in  our  last 
number.  Although  these  pages  were  closed 
for  the  press  before  the  completion  of  the 
games,  American  athletes  had  already  won  a 
sufficient  number  of  events  to  insure  a  high 
place  for  the  United  States  in  the  final  score. 
Even  if  the  general  victory  should  not  be  so 
sweeping  as  at  Athens  two  years  ago,  when 
the  American  team  won  the  championship, 
our  athletes  at  Shepherd's  Bush  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this  year 
they  have  had  far  stronger  opposition  to  con- 
tend with,  including  the  athletes  of  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Canada,  and  Australia. 
The  victories  of  Melvin  W.  Sheppard  in  the 
1500-metre  race  (corresponding  to  our  one- 
mile  run)  ;  John  J.  Flanagan  in  the  ham- 
mer throw  (establishing  a  new  Olympic  rec- 
ord of  170  feet  4^2  inches)  ;  Ralph  Rose,  in 
the  shot-put,  and  Martin  Sheridan,  in  both 
the  free-style  and  Greek-style  discus  throws, 
make  America's  athletic  fame  secure  for  an- 
other Olympiad. 
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At  the  celebration  of  tlve  Quebec 
tercentenary,  which  be^^an  on 
July  19  and  will  continue  with 
various  exerciser  throughout  the  present 
month,  the  United  States  was  represented  by 
Vice-President  Fairbanks,  who  went  to  Que- 
bec on  the  battleship  New  Hampshire,  under 
the  direct  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Cowles, 
representing  the  American  navy.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  historic  battlefields  took  place 
on  July  24,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
troops  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  War* 
ships  of  England,  the  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  Spa  in ,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  were  in  the  harbor  and 
participated  in  the  ceremonies.     In  our  issue 


(Wtifl    le**    m«ritU    HHi^rrili-il    tSii*    ♦(>rr^x'nlmitfy    <h4i*- 


for  July  wc  printed  an  article  giving  the 
main  features  of  the  program  and  pointing 
out  the  international  historic  significance  of 
the  event.  In  this  issue  of  the  Review,  on 
page  2 1 9,  we  quote  what  a  thoughtful  historic 
writer  has  to  say  as  to  the  influence  of  Qu^ 
bee  upon  the  development  of  American  his- 
tory and  national  life.  In  the  early  future 
we  arc  planning  to  give  our  readers  another 
article,  showing  the  economic  and  industrial 
progress  of  French  Canada,  an  advance 
which  has  passed  comparatively  unnoticed 
amid  the  constant  and  lavish  attention  be- 
stowed upon  the  marvelous  agricultural  evo- 
lution of  the  great  west  of  the  Dominion. 
The  face  of  the  map  of  Canada  change 
rapidly.  Long  before  the  Hudson  Bay  Rsul- 
way  is  finished, — and  as  late  as  July  8  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  announced  in  the 
Parliament  in  Ottawa  that  operations  would 
be  begun  "  without  delay," — the  legislarion 
will  doubtless  be  enacted  by  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  On- 
tario, and  Manitoba  will  be  extended  to  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 

j^^  Tht  peaceful,  orderly  progress  of 
Revolution  In  the  South  American  countries 
araguay,  ^j^j^,j^  ^^  chronicled  last  month 
has  been  replaced  in  the  news  of  the  past  few 
weeks  from  the  southern  continent  by  reports 
of  war  and  revolution.  In  Paraguay,  that 
little-known  country  lying  almost  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  conrinent,  more  than  7000  miles 
from  any  of  our  United  States  ports,  there 
has  been  a  real  revolution,  resulting  in  a 
complete  change  of  government.  On  June 
30  the  revolt  broke  out  in  Asuncion,  the  capi- 
tal city,  and  after  a  week  of  steady  fighting 
in  the  streets  the  government  troops  were 
defeated,  the  ministers  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
foreign  legations,  and  the  city  was  put  under 
martial  law.  Dr.  Emiliano  G.  Navciro, 
Vice-President  under  the  former  chief  magis- 
trate (Gen.  Benigno  Ferreya),  was  pro- 
claimed President,  and  a  new  cabinet,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  Liberal  par- 
ties, installed.  It  is  reported  that  more  than 
400  were  killed  and  as  many  wounded  in  the 
fight  in  the  streets  of  Asuncion,  The  Argen- 
tine Government  at  once  sent  gunboats  up 
the  river  to  the  Paraguayan  capital,  osten- 
sibly to  insure  the  safety  of  the  foreign  lega- 
tions. It  is  reported  on  good  authority,  how- 
ever, that  Argentina  has  been  secretly  aiding 
the  government  forces  against  the  revolution- 
ists, while  Brazil  is  reported  to  have  sym- 
pathized with  the  latter.     This  may  cause 
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Connicfai.  1904w  by  Bock,  Wuhlnfftoo. 

PRESIDENT   OBALDIA   OF   PANAMA. 

some  friction  between  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
two  governments  which  have  not  in  recent 
years  been  very  friendly  one  to  the  other. 
By  the  middle  of  July,  our  Minister  at  Uru- 
guay and  Paraguay,  Mr.  Edward  C. 
O'Brien,  declared  the  situation  had  cleared 
and  the  new  government  was  fast  securing 
the  adherence  and  recognition  of  the  country. 


An 


War  and  rumors  of  war  made  up 
'•it-rnction    the    news   quite    generally    from 

other  important  and  extensive 
areas  of  Latin-America  last  month.  While 
our  neighboring  republic,  Mexico,  may  be 
said  to  be  quite  peaceful  and  satisfied  under 
the  progressive  if  somewhat  arbitrary  rule 
of  President  Porfirio  Diaz,  occasional  revo- 
lutionary outbreaks  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  particularly  in  the  states  border- 
ing on  our  own  country,  call  attention  to  the 
activities  of  a  Mexican  revolutionary  junta 
with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis  and  branches 
in  several  Texas  cities.  Just  what  these  re- 
bellions against  the  Diaz  rule  are  intended 
to  secure  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  The  lat- 
est revolutionary  manifestation  took  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  in  the  provinces 
of  G)ahuila,  Chihuahua,  and  Durango.  Rev- 
olutionary forces  attacked  several  small 
towns  near  the  Texas  line,  released  all  the 


jail  prisoners,  and  robbed  the  banks  and  post- 
offices.  The  Mexican  Government*  de- 
nounced these  marauders  as  bandits,  and  at 
once  sent  a  large  force  of  Rurales  to  chastise 
them.  A  number  of  the  revolutionists  ^ere 
killed  and  many  more  captured  near  the  town 
of  Las  Vacas,  and  looo  guns  secreted  by 
them  were  found  in  a  cave.  Some  bitter 
feeling  existed  among  the  local  Mexicarf  au- 
thorities, who  claim  that  encouragement 'was 
given  to  the  insurgents  by  citizens  of  Ttxas. 
It  was  even  rumored  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment would  ask  the  United  States  to  pun- 
ish local  authorities  in  certain  Texas  towns 
for  permitting  the  insurgents  to  arm  and 
equip  on  Texan  territory  and  retire  there 
when  pursued  by  the  Rurales.  Later,  how- 
ever, Senor  Mariscal,  of  the  Mexican  For- 
eign Department,  made  a  public  announce- 
ment expressing  entire  confidence  in  the 
friendly  and  sincere  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  thanking  our  State 
Department  for  moving  troops  to  the  bound- 
ary to  assist  in  restoring  order. 

The  New  ^^  resigning  his  position  as  Sec- 
President  retary  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
Panama  and  publicly  withdraw- 
ing from  the  contest  for  the  presidency,  Senor 
Ricardo  Arias  assured  the  election  of  hir 
rival,  Senor  Jose  Obaldia,  candidate  of  the 
opposition  to  the  government.  This  with- 
drawal, the  candidate  declared,  was  dictated 
by  "  a  patriotic  desire  to  prevent  the  military 
occupation  of  the  republic  by  the  United 
States  and  to  enable  the  re-establishment  of 
a  union  of  political  parties."  In  the  election, 
which  was  held  on  July  12,  the  Arias  sup- 
porters generally  abstafned  from  voting,  and 
the  ballots  cast  were  almost  unanimously  for 
Senor  Obaldia.  On  the  ist  of  the  present 
month  the  electors  meet  in  the  capitals  of  the 
seven  provinces  and  cast  their  official  votes 
for  the  new  President.  The  national  assem- 
bly meets  on  September  i.  The  people  of 
Panama  are  celebrating  the  Obaldia  victor)', 
claiming  that  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Latin-American  countries  that  the 
official  candidate  for  the  presidency  has  been 
defeated  by  the  people's  choice. 

Affairs  tn     ^^  ^^^  h^tT\  officially  announced 
Cuba  and  Cen-  that  on  September  i  the  provincial 

tral  America.  j  •   •      i       i      ^*  -n     u 

and  municipal  elections  will  be 
held  in  Cuba  for  governors  of  provinces, 
provincial  councilmen,  alcaldes,  and  council- 
men.  The  presidential  election  will  follow 
on  December  i,  and  the  inauguration  of  Pres- 
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ident  two  months  later.  A  noteworthy  event 
in  Cuban  history  during  July  was  the  arrival 
in  Havana  Harbor  of  the  Spanish  training 
ship  Nautilus,  the  first  Spanish  national  ves- 
sel to  come  to  Cuba  since  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  The  Nautilus  received  a  hearty 
welcome,  not  only  from  the  Spahish  residents 
of  Havana,  but  from  the  native  Cubans  as 
well.  A  small  revolt  in  Honduras  during 
early  July,  in  which  it  was  at  first  believed 
Salvador  and  Guatemala  were  implicated, 
thus  threatening  to  precipitate  another  gen- 
eral Central  American  war,  was  put  down 
by  the  government  troops  after  a  few  days  of 
fighting.  While  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
deal  of  unrest  throughout  Central  America, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  completeness 
of  the  understanding  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  and  their  agreement  to 
exert  vigorous  pressure  (when  friendly  of- 
fices prove  ineffective)  upon  these  turbulent 
republics  in  the  interest  of  a  real  and  per- 
manent peace.  On  July  17  the  gunboat 
Marietta  was  sent  to  Puerto  Cortez,  the 
Honduran  port,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  an 
outbreak  of  actual  war. 


ing  him,  and  the  arrival  of  two  Dutch  men- 
of-war  in  the  harbor  of  La  Guayra,  late  in 
June,  to  remove  the  Dutch  Minister,  was 
taken  to  indicate  the  intention  of  The  Hague 
government  to  press  the  claims  of  its  citi- 
zens with  vigor.  Great  damage  has  been 
done  to  Venezuelan  commerce  by  the  plague, 
almost  all  the  ports  with  which  the  commerce 
of  that  country  is  generally  carried  on  having 
declared  a  strict  quarantine  against  ships 
from  Venezuela. 


Mrre  ^^  ^^  Withdrawal  from  Ca- 
TroiMefor  racas  of  Mr.  Jacob  Sleeper,  who 
had  been  American  Charge 
d'Affaires  in  Venezuela  since  Minister  Rus- 
sell returned  to  this  country  some  weeks  ago, 
the  relations  between  President  Castro's 
government  and  the  United  States  entered  on 
a  new  stage.  When,  however,  on  July  9, 
Senor  N.  Veloz  Goiticoa,  Charge  d'Affaires 
of  the  Venezuelan  Legation  in  Washington, 
received  instructions  from  President  Castro 
to  return  home  immediately,  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  were  actu- 
ally severed.  It  is  understood  that  the 
State  Department's  action  in  recalling  Mr. 
Sleeper  was  due  in  general  to  President  Cas- 
tro's unwillingness  concerning  claims  pend- 
ing against  him  by  American  corporations 
and  citizens,  and  to  a  further  conviction  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  risk  the  lives  and 
health  of  our  diplomatic  representatives  in 
a  plague-stricken  region.  The  disease,  ac- 
cording to  latest  reports,  has  not  decreased, 
although  officially  it  was  stamped  out  several 
weeks  ago.  The  publication  of  the  official 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Sleeper  and  Dr. 
Paul,  Venezuelan  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, also  indicates  that  Castro's  Foreign 
Office  declined  to  guarantee  the  protection  of 
the  American  Legation.  The  Venezuelan 
President  has  more  trouble  with  Europe  fac- 


ji^  Besides  the  so-called  Daylight- 
8uffn!SSes  ^*^'"S  '*^  referred  to  on  another 
"  ""^  **'  page,  the  British  capital  and 
England  generally  have  been  interested  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  in  new  riotous  demon- 
strations of  the  so-called.  Suffragettes,  the 
dispute  in  high  naval  circles  between  Admiral 
Charles  Beresford  and  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
Percy  Scott,  the  sessions  of  the  Pan-Anglican 
Congress,  the  events  of  the  Olympic  games 
In  the  stadium  at  the  Franco-British  Expo- 
sition, the  effect  of  the  new  British  Patent 
law,  which  requires  that  foreigners  holding 
British  patents  must  manufacture  the  patent- 
ed goods  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  modifica- 
tions made  by  Parliament  in  the  old-age  pen- 
sion scheme  of  the  government.  A  monster 
demonstration  of  Suffragettes  took  place  in 
the  London  streets  on  July  i.  The  women 
besieged  the  House  of  Commons,  and  5cxx> 
policemen  were  needed  to  prevent  their  in- 
vading Parliament  House.  The  occasion 
was  the  declaration  by  Premier  Asquith  that 
the  women  of  Great  Britain  had  shown  no 
great  desire  for  the  suffrage.  This  was  the 
reply.  The  Premier  refused,  however,  to 
see  a  delegation  of  leaders  headed  by  Mrs. 
Pankhurst.  Some  scenes  of  disorder  char- 
acterized the  demonstration,  including  the 
breaking  of  the  windows  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
official  residence,  for  which  offense  some 
twenty  women  were  imprisoned.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Suffragettes  are  in  earnest, 
and  however  one  may  regard  the  justice  or 
propriety  of  their  contentions  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  their  campaigns  in  England 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  they  have 
displayed  considerable  energy,  perseverance, 
and  political  sagacity. 

other  English  '{^^    /"'^^^'O?     »"     ^^^     "^Vy.     al- 

Topics      though  causing  a  great  deal   of 

of  interest.     j«  •         •tt'ij* 

discussion  in  England,  is  appar- 
ently not  of  a  serious  nature,  and  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  merely  a  movement  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  Admiral  Bercs- 
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ford,  who  has  many  personal  enemies.  The 
Pan-Anglican  Congress,  which  is  the  inter- 
national deliberative  body  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  met  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  June.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  at  the  "  sociological  session  "  all  the 
speakers  except  one  displayed  a  decided  social- 
istic tendency.  One  hundred  and  fifty  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  a  multitude  of  minor 
clergy,  and  a  large  assemblage  of  la3mien  and 
layworaen  attended  this  congress.  The  Old- 
Agc  Pension  bill  passed  its  third  reading  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  July  9.  In  the 
upper  house  a  number  of  modifications  were 
made.  Its  fate  will  probably  be  decided 
early  in  the  autumn  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  Lords  are  opposed  to  it  in  princi- 
ple and  form. 

r^^A»„.    Premier     Clemenceau's     narrow 

tnatt  ouifs  ...  ,  , 

^mthet  majority  on  the  vote  taken  on  the 
question  of  the  purchase  by  the 
state  of  the  Western  Railway  probably  has- 
tened the  adjournment  of  the  Parliament. 
The  summer  session  was  closed  on  July  13, 
leaving  over  until  the  autumn  session  the 
final  disposition  of  the  government's  measures 
for  an  income  tax,  old-age  pensions,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  death  penalty.  The  gov- 
ernment has  committed  itself  to  the  enact- 
ment of  these  measures  into  law,  but  is  pro- 
ceeding with  great  caution  in  order  not  to 
go  more  rapidly  than  public  opinion.  To  all 
of  these  measures  there  is  very  strong  and  in 
some  cases  organized  opposition.  By  the 
purchase  of  the  Western  Railway  the  repub- 
lic becomes  owner  of  one-fifth  of  the  railway 
mileage  within  its  borders.  This  particular 
system,  comprising  3100  miles  of  track,  had 
been  operated  so  inefficiently,  and  so  much 
corruption  had  been  evident  in  its  manage- 
ment, that  the  Premier,  taking  advantage  of 
the  authority  vested  in  the  government  by 
law  to  purchase  railroads,  carried  the  meas- 
ure, though  with  difficulty,  through  both 
houses  of  Parliament.  M.  Clemenceau  de- 
nied that  the  ministry  or  he  himself  are  par- 
tisans of  state  ownership.  He  maintains, 
however,  that  in  self-defense  and  for  the  pub- 
lic good  a  mismanaged  public  utility  such  as 
the  Western  Railway  must  be  taken  over  by 
the  state.  It  is  believed  that  the  Premier 
will  use  the  fact  of  this  purchase  to  compel 
the  other  non-state  railways  to  adopt  meth- 
ods of  working  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
state-owned  lin^s.  **  Security  against  abuses  '* 
is  the  Premier's  watchword  in  the  railroad 
problem. 


The  Campaign  Another  question  of  niuch  greater 
/iS!f'"h^  social  and  economic  import  than 
the  railway  problem  has  reached 
a  critical  stage  in  public  consideration  in 
France.  Late  in  June  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  making  the  sale 
of  absinthe  a  penal  offense  throughout  the 
republic.  This  bill  bears  the  endorsement 
of  thousands  of  prominent  Frenchmen  of  all 
professions, — military  and  naval  men,  law- 
yers, manufacturers,  as  well  as  physicians  and 
moralists.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
few  days  after  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
in  the  French  Parliament  announcement  was 
made  in  Switzerland  that  the  national  refer- 
endum on  the  question  of  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  absinthe  had  re- 
sulted in  a  majority  of  more  than  80,000  in 
favor  of  the  prohibition. 

Portuguese and^^'^^^  ^^^  Portugfuese  Cortcs and 
Spanfsh  Topics  the  chief  politicians  of  the  coun- 

of  interest.      ^  .^^     ,.  .  , 

try  are  still  disputing,  and  many 
of  them  fighting  duels,  over  ex-Premier 
Franco's  indiscretion  in  making  large  ad- 
vances of  money  on  the  dvil  list  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  salaries  of  government  offi- 
cials, the  Portuguese  people  have  been  cele- 
brating with  enthusiasm  the  hundredth  an- , 
niversary  of  the  Oporto  uprising  against  the 
French.  The  birth  of  a  second  son  to  the 
Spanish  royal  pair  has  recalled  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  that  interesting  Iberian  coun- 
try. The  new  royal  baby,  who  was  born 
on  June  22,  was  christened  Jaime  Leopoldo 
Alejandro  Isabelino  Enrique  Alberto  Alfonso 
Victor  Juan  Pedro  Pablo  Maria.  Americans 
will  be  interested  also  to  learn  that  General 
Weyler,  formerly  Spanish  Captain-General 
of  Cuba,  has  at  last  finished  his  voluminous 
memoirs  of  the  Cuban  war.  The  book,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  published  before  the  end 
of  the  present  year,  and  the  Spanish  journals 
are  predicting  that  it  will  make  some  sensa- 
tional disclosures.  . 

Proaress      Immediately    after    the    summer 
in  adjournment     of     the     Russian 

Duma,  on  July  11,  Dr.  Komia- 
kov,  the  president,  was  received  in  audience 
by  the  Czar.  The  monarch  expressed  satis- 
faction with  Parliament's  work,  even  approv- 
ing the  rejection  by  the  Duma  of  the  gov- 
ernment's naval  scheme,  saying  that  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  were  right  in  demanding 
a  complete  program  before  passing  the 
budget.  His  Majesty  sympathized  with  Par- 
liament's championship  of  the  university  stu- 
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_.9^  _  'i'^^^HV^I^B 

ffl 

Ijg^l 

c^    ^^Si^^ 

THE    RUSSIAN    ROYAL    FAMILY    AT    REVAL. 

(Ijindinf?  from  the  yacht  Standart  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
KiiiK  and  tjueen  of  Kncrland  t(»  KiiKsia,  late  in  June.) 


dents  and  declared  himself 
as  on  the  whole  satisfied 
with  the  way  the  third 
Duma  has  conducted  the 
public  business.  Just  be- 
fore adjourning  the  Duma 
passed  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  expenditure  of 
$46,000,000  for  the  war 
budget,  sanctioning,  also, 
tentatively,  the  depart- 
ment's program  for  the 
expenditure  of  a  further 
$100,000,000  next  year. 
The  items  included  in  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  are  the 
construction  of  fortifica- 
tions of  Vladivostok  and 
the  building  of  the  Amur 
Railway.  On  the  whole, 
despite  the  assertions  of 
competent  observers  that 
the  internal  administration 
of  the  empire  is  still  very 

bad,  and  despite  the  high  average  of  execu-  later  by  the  Australian  cities  of  Sydney  and 
tions,  the  western  world  is  disposed  to  agree  Melbourne  will  direct  the  attention  of  Amcr- 
with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign  icans  to  Britain's  vast  possessions  in  the  South 
Minister,  when,  in  reply  to  some  criticism  of  Pacific  and  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
King  Edward's  recent  visit  to  the  Czar,  he  during  the  past  decade  by  the  people  of  our 
declared  in  Parliament:  ovvn  speech    in  the    Southern   Hemisphere. 

.     _      .        ^     Next  month  we  hope  to  publish  a  brief  arti- 

full  knowledge  of  the  reports  which  we  have  New  Zealand  upon  the  interest  of  the  world, 

been  receiving  for  the  last  two  years,  that  the  and  in  one  of  our  "  Leading  Articles "  in 

system  of  government  has  been  getting  eniphat-  ^^jg  fssue  we  describe  Sydney's  recent  progress 

ically  better.    And  the  evidence  is  there.    There  .     ^^^^^^^^  ^„  j  ,„«„i;u      Vk^  fl--*.  lo^*  Q«« 

is  a  Duma  in  Russia  to-day.    The  complaint  is  "}  commerce  and  wealth.     The  fleet  left  San 

that  it  is  not  elected  on  a  democratic  franchise,  rrancisco  on  July  7,  accordmg  to  schedule, 

How  long  has  this   House  been  elected  on  a  and  arrived  on  time  at  Honolulu  on  July  16. 

democratic  franchise?    Within  my  lifetime  the  After  their  w^elcome  at  Sydney  the  ships  will 

change  has  come  to  what  we  should  now  call  a  __.____!    ^^   Af-lkr...^.,-     ♦K--    /.«.>;«.oi   ^4  4>fi* 

democratic  franchise.    Are  there  no  other  coun-  P^^^^^   ^^  Melbourne     the    capital  of  the 

tries  in  Europe  of  high  standing  whose  Parlia-  commonwealth.      1  he  offtcial  functions  there 

ments  are  not  elected  on  a  democratic  franchise?  will  include  a  dinner  to  the  senior  officers 

You  can  easily  find  other  instances.    Three  years  of  ^hg  fl^et  on  August  2Q  by  Governor  Car- 

ago  in  Russia  there  was  no  Duma,  constitution,  „,•  1,^  1      e  \t'4.^^:».  «  j-.^^^..  :^  -d^^u^^m^* 

o?  Parliament  of  this  kind.    There  is  to-day  a  niichael   of  Victoria;  a  dmner  in  Parliament 

Duma   which,   even   if  it   be  not  on   a  demo-  House  by  the  Commonwealth  government  on 

cratic  franchise,  criticises  the  government,  votes  August  30,  and  a  reception  to  the  admirals 

money,  and  sometimes   refuses  to  vote  money,  ^nd  officers  of  the  visiting  fleet  by  the  state 

and  IS  composed  of  different  parties,   some  of  ^    •        i_          u'l*^*        l   mj* 

them  advan^d  parties,  and  many  opposed  to  the  government    in    the    exhibition    buildmg  on 

September  2.     From  Australian  waters  the 

ships  go  to  Japan. 

Change  of  ^^  recording  the  results  of  the 
Ministry  In  Japanese  elections  of  May  15  this 
^'^"'  magazine  announced  the  narrow 
age  very  appropriately  by  making  the  first  victory  of  Premier  Saionji,  but  expressed  a 
port  of  call  among  the  English-speaking  peo-  doubt  as  to  his  continuance  at  the  head  of 
pies.  The  entertainment  of  our  sailormen  the  ministrj'.  The  election,  as  a  matter  of 
by  the  New  Zealand  port  and  their  reception    fact,  gave  the  Saionji  cabinet  but  a  very  brief 


government. 

The  Fleet     When     Rear-Admiral     Sperry's 

and         fleet  anchors  in  the  fine  harbor  of 

AMetraiia.     Auckland,  New  Zealand,  on  Au- 

gust  9,  it  will  have  begun  its  homeward  voy- 
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renewal  of  life, — only  two  months.  On  July 
14  the  names  of  the  reorganized  body  were 
announced  as  follows 

Premier — Marquis  Katsura,  combining  also 
the  duties  of  Minister  of  Finance. 

Secretary  of  Home  Affairs — Baron  Hirata. 

Foreign  Secretary — Count  Komura,  now  Am- 
bassador to  England.  Until  Count  Komura's  re- 
turn Viscount  Terauchi  will  act  in  his  stead. 

Department  of  Justice — Viscount  Okabe. 

Department  of  Education — Mr.  Komatsubara. 

Communications — Baron  Goto,  president  of 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway. 

Agriculture  and  Commerce — Baron  Oura. 

The  heads  of  the  war  and  navy  depart- 
ments will  not  be  changed.  General  Ter- 
auchi retains  the  war  portfolio.  The  changes 
in  the  ministry  are  really  a  matter  of  indi- 
viduals, not  of  policies.  The  Seiyukai,  or 
National  party,  has  really  been  strengthened 
before  the  country,  and  Marquis  Katsura's 
return  to  power  must  be  taken  as  a  personal 
vindication  of  that  statesman  rather  than  as  a 
change  in  principle.  Katsura  was  Premier 
during  the  war  with  Russia. 

Tkt  isMutB  ^^^  questions  of  finance,  re- 
Befon  th9  trenchment  in  armaments,  and 
emigration  will  continue  to  fur- 
nish the  most  pressing  problems  before  the 
Tokio  government.  Katsura's  return  to 
office  is  really  a  triumph  of  the  aged  Marquis 
Yamagata,  whose  ideas  and  policies  dictated 
the  course  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Al- 
though, as  intimated,  the  problem  of  retrench- 
ment in  military  expenses  will  press  for  set- 
tlement, it  does  not  seem  likely,  in  view  of 
Katsura's  elevation  to  the  head  of  the  cabinet, 
that  there  will  be  any  change  in  the  military 
polic)'  of  the  government.  Indeed,  Katsura 
»  a  much  more  energetic  pro-militarist  than 
Saionji, although  he  has  publicly  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  retrenchment.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  note  the  development  of  Japa- 
nese politics  during  the  next  few  months  as 
the  new  Premier  discloses  his  policy  with  re- 
gard to  army  extension.  The  business  in- 
terests of  the  empire  and  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  will  probably  have  to  bear  an 
increased  burden  of  taxation,  although  they 
are  now  taxed  to  the  breaking  point.  A 
significant  announcement  was  made  early  in 
July  by  the  Japanese  Charge  d'AflEaires  at 
Peking.  He  was  instructed  by  his  govern- 
ment to  notify  the  Chinese  authorities  that 
Japan  will  not  oppose  the  development  of 
Chinese  territory  in  Manchuria.  On  the 
contrary,  she  will  assist  in  that  work  and 
offer  no  objection  to  railroad  construction. 


VISCOUNT   TARO    KATSURA. 

(Who  has  been  chosen  for  a  second  time  as  Premier 
of  Japan.) 

///5fory-iiraA/ng  Exactly    what    has    happened    in 
in  Persia  the  outside  world  does  not 

know.  Conflicting  reports  of  al- 
ternate progressive  and  reactionary  triumphs, 
however,  agree  in  these  main  points:  Ever 
since  two  years  ago,  when  the  present  Shah, 
who  is  a  rather  weak  and  irresolute  man, 
granted  the  people  a  Parliament  (called  by 


••  now  TAN  JAPAN  HKLP  BKIXO  NARItOW-M  I.NDED  ?  " 

(When    she    Is    belnp    squeezed    between    I'ncle    Sam 

and   John    Chinaman.) 

From    the   Japan   Current    (Srottle). 
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the  Persians  a  Mejiiss),  there  have  been  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  power 
of  this  body  extended.  Successive  changes  of 
ministr>'  have  followed  rapidly,  the  Parh'a- 
mcnt  charging  the  ministers  with  using  arbi- 
trary power.  Finally  some  months  ago  a  list 
of  alleged  breaches  of  the  constitution  was 
drawn  up  and  the  Shah  asked  to  correct  them 
in  order  to  restore  pubhc  confidence.  The 
monarch,  however,  declared  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  constitution,  and  charged  the 
leaders  of  Parh'ament  with  conspiring  against 
the  throne.  It  seems  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  led  by  the  priests,  are  with  the 
Mejiiss  and  against  the  throne.  The  mon- 
arch, however,  has  organized  a  strong  body 
of  Cossacks,  commanded  by  Russian  officers 
and  (it  is  intimated)  directed  and  paid  for 
from  St.  Petersburg. 


Attack  on 

the  New 

Parliament. 


Late  in  June  the  Shah  sent  troops 
to  the  Parliament  House  to  arrest 
certain  alleged  conspirators.  Par- 
liament refused  to  surrender  these,  and  a  bat- 
tle ensued,  resulting  finally  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Parliament  House  by  cossacks  and  the 
loss  of  nearly  2cxx>  lives.  The  Shah  then  dis- 
solved Parliament,  and  at  latest  reports  quiet 
reigned  in  Teheran,  the  capital,  although 
there  was  further  rioting  at  Tabriz  and  other 
cities.  The  separation  of  Persia  into  Russian 
and  British  spheres  of  influence  has  been  rec- 
ognized ever  since  the  Anglo-Russian  agree- 
ment. Considerable  restiveness,  however, 
has  become  evident  in  British  diplomatic  cir- 
cles and  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster 
itself  over  what  British  Liberals  are  calling 
Russian  bad  faith  in  the  Persian  Shah's  con- 
flict with  his  people.  Whether  or  not,  as  is 
reported,  King  Edward  and  the  Czar  dis- 
cussed the  Persian  matter  at  their  recent 
Reval  meeting,  it  would  appear  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  St.  Petersburg  and  London  are 
in  complete  understanding  in  the  matter. 
And  yet  this  does  not  prevent  popular  sym- 
pathy in  Great  Britain  from  being  entirely 
with  the  Persian  revolutionists. 


extent  a  combination  of  the  other  two  models. 
The  aeroplane  of  Henri  Farman,  the  French 
aeronaut,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  made 
a  i-ecord  in  the  south  of  France  on  July  6  by 
flying  for  more  than  eleven  miles,  at  a  height 
oif  twenty-two  feet  above  the  earth,  remain- 
ing in  the  air  for  more  than  twenty  minutes. 
There  has  been  a  number  of  noteworthy 
achievements  with  the  dirigible  balloon,  the 
form  which  is  now  being  experimented  with 
by  the  war  departments  of  America  and  a 
number  of  European  countries.  On  July  4 
an  interesting  test  race  of  these  craft  started 
from  Chicago.  The  Fielding-San  Antonio 
balloon,  after  twenty-four  hours  in  the  air 
in  variable  winds,  landed  at  West  Shefford, 
Quebec,  having  covered  in  that  time  a  dis- 
tance of  825  miles. 

The  Triumph  Co^nt  Ferdinand  von  Zeppelin, 
of  Count  however,  the  German  aeronaut, 
•^^  "•  ^j^j^  iiJs  airship  has  secured  the 
supremacy  in  the  actual  mastery  of  the  air. 
On  July  I  this  great  air  vessel  (a  cigar- 
shaped  craft  over  400  feet  long  and  49  feet 
at  its  greatest  width)  left  its  "garage"  at 
Fried richshaf en  on  the  German  shore  of 
Lake  Constance  and  immediately  rose  to  a 


Progress  fn    ^^^  conquest  of  the  air  goes  on 

^*ih^A^/"^  apace.  During  the  past  two  or 
three  months  there  have  been 
more  successful  experiments  \n  aerial  naviga- 
tion, probably,  than  in  the  world's  entire  his- 
tory before  that  time.    These  triumphs  have 

heen  made  by  all  of  the  three  principal  forms 

r.C   «:..  .«o,,;»o4.:»^ ^u*-.««       *.u  1  thr   i.vteority  of  Persia    (a  qerman   view). 

ot  air-navigating  machmes, — the  aeroplane, 

r»».   Il.r.'r./*  r»,,^k:»^   .^-.«««- .   *u^    j.'-'^'ki^    u  T  ( How  niuch  of  Independence  and  sovereJgrnty  will 

or  flying-inachine  proper;  the  dirigible  bal-    „„„„  ^^^„  ^^^  r„J^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,^^",h  with 

loon,  and   the  airship,  which   is  to  a  certain     the  Pcrsinn  people?— Prom  Klaadcra<lal*eh  (Bertto). 
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height  of  looo  feet,  attaining  later  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  over  2500  feet.  It  sailed  over 
the  lake,  then  turned  into  Switzerland, 
crossed  four  of  the  cantons,  performed  cer- 
tain evolutions  at  the  command  of  its  steers- 
man over  the  city  of  Lucerne,  circumnavi- 
gated above  Lake  Lucerne,  and  then  retraced 
its  course  to  Lake  Constance,  returning  and 
gliding  into  its  shed  without  a  jar.  The 
voyage,  which  was  under  the  personal  con- 
duct of  Count  von  2^ppelin  himself,  lasted 
over  twelve  hours  and  covered  a  total  dis- 
tance of  more  than  250  miles.  Besides  the 
master,  the  balloon  had  as  passengers  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Wirtemberg,  and  a  crew 
of  fourteen  men.  Count  Zeppelin's  success 
has  set  the  governments  of  the  world  to 
thinking  what  might  happen  with  a  machine 
like  this  in  case  of  war.  Diplomacy  has  al- 
ready begun  to  give  itself  a  great  deal  of 
concern  over  aerial  navigation.  Indeed,  it  is 
announced  from  London  that  the  British 
War  Office  and  Admiralty  are  convinced 
that  Zeppelin's  triumph  has  "  actually  threat- 
ened England's  inviolability."  The  fact  thai 
Count  Zeppelin  is  a  German,  that  the  Berlin 
government  appropriated  $100,000  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  experiments,  and  that  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  sent  the  aeronaut  an  enthusiastic 
personal  telegram  complimenting  him  on  his 
triumph  has  not  added  to  the  sense  of  security 
in  the  British  mind. 

Saoi^Dayiiakt^^V^  the  Ordinary  working-day 
by  Act  of  dunng  the  summer  m  Cjreat 
PaHkm^nt,  Britain  is  at  least  an  hour  late 
seems  to  be  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  Englishmen,  and  to  remedy  this  there  is 
under  consideration  by  Parliament  a  "  Day- 
light Saving"  bill,  which  has  already  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  it.  This  bill, 
which  was  introduced  last  February,  has  pro- 
voked much  discussion  in  both  business  and 
scientific  circles,  as  it  aims  to  alter  the  habits 
of  the  people  by  a  change  of  the  time-stand- 
ard during  the  summer  months.  It  provides 
for  setting  forward  the  clocks  throughout  the 
kingdom  by  twenty  minutes  on  each  of  the 
four  Sundays  in  April,  and  then  back  again 
a  coiTCsponding  amount  on  each  of  the  IFour 
Sundays  in  September,  the  effect  being  a  gain 
of  eighty  minutes  for  the  clock  over  the  sun 
during  the  summer  months.  In  this  way  it 
is  claimed  that  the  hours  of  business  would 
be  better  accommodated  to  the  hours  of  sun- 
light and  there  would  be  a  great  saving  in 
daylight,  in  addition  of  course  to  the  saving 


COUNT  FERDINAND  ZEPPELIN. 

(Who  has  made  a  noteworthy  voyage  In  hlH  vast  air- 
ship, remaining  aloft  for  more  than  twelve  hours.) 

in  the  expense  of  artificial  illumination.  The 
idea,  in  short,  is  to  have  offices  now  opening 
at  10  o'clock  open  at  8.40,  but  so  to  change 
the  clocks  that  the  usual  time  would  be  indi- 
cated. The  advocates  of  the  measure  call 
attention  to  the  great  hygienic  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  working  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the 
day,  and  the  more  even  distribution  of  sun- 
light over  the  woking-day,  as  well  as  the 
increased  economy  in  gas  and  electricity.  Of 
course  no  change  in  the  hours  of  labor  so 
far  as  the  length  of  a  working-day  is  in- 
volved, but  the  innovation  is  so  radical  that 
it  has  aroused  expressions  of  opinion  from 
all  classes  of  societ>%  especially  the  electric- 
light  and  gas  companies. 

Some  "^^^  ^^^P  s^n^s  one  to  be  taken 
ienlita  ^^^^^^  ^V  social  action  than  by 
legislation,  and  the  argument  is. 
advanced  that  the  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
city  workers,  such  as  clerks,  rather  than  for 
the  more  strenuous  toilers,  such  as  farm  la- 
borers, factory  employees,  dock  and  railway 
hands,  who  from  necessity  if  not  from  choice 
are  compelled  to  use  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  at  present,  if  not  in  actual  work 
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at  least  in  going  to  or  preparing  for  it.  The 
natural  reply  to  the  reformers,  of  course,  is 
that  the  British -should  folfow  the  example 
of  Continental  Europe  an4india  and  adjust 
their  business  and  social  affairs  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  sun.  Accordingly,  Sir  David 
Gill,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  suggests  that, 
instead  of  changing  the  time,  the  people 
of  their  own  will  change  their  habits,  and 
that  a  beginning  be  made  by  having  the  Bank 
of  England  open  at  9  a.  m.  from  April  i  to 
the  end  of  September,  instead  of  at  10,  as  is 
customary.  Such  an  example  of  necessity 
would  be  followed  by  the  business  establish- 
ments of  the  city  and  would  soon  bp*  taken 
up  by  manufacturers  and  other  «*tiployerJ5 
throughout  the  country. 

A„a  As  opposing  such  a  progressive 
Some  step  there  is  the  somewhat  unique 
Objections,  gpectacle  of  British  scientists,  es- 
pecially the  astronomers,  rallying  in  defense 
of  the  present  standard  time  and  calendar 
and  condemning  any  disturbance  of  standard 
time  either  in  general  or  in  its  use  by  Great 
Britain.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
standard  time  for  the  entfre  world  is  based 
upon  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  most 
civilized  countries  employ  time  which  differs 
from  that  of  Greenwich  by*  an  even  hour. 
England  takes  great  pride  in  being  the 
source  of  universal  time,  and  consequently 
any  attack  on  the  integrity  or  the  principle  of 
standard  time,  which  for  the  facilitating  of 
all  forms  of  business  is  a  demonstrated  suc- 
cess, would  come  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace 
from  England.  To-day  the  time  of  a  cable- 
gram, no  matter  from  how  distant  a  point 
it  is  transmitted,  can  be  understood  immedi- 
ately, and  a  man  may  traverse  the  world  6ver 
without  changing  the  minute  hand  of  his 
watch.  Sir  David  Gill  writes  that  "  If  the 
new  so-called  '  British  time '  proposed  by  the 
bill  is  introduced,  this  world-wide  agreement 
will  be  upset  and  the  intercommunication  of 
the  world  will  be  thrown  into  confusion." 

Mernationai  ^  ^^^t  deal  of  Credit  and  respect 
Work  of  the    is  due  the  Young  Men  s  Chris- 
Y.a,   ,A.    ^j^^  Association  for  its  eflPective 
work  in  the  cause  of  public  morality  and 
progress  the  world  over.    The  young  Ameri- 
can especially  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  is  its 


care.  Anticipating  the  opportunities  for  dis- 
order and  license  when  the  American  fleet 
reaches  Yokahoma  in  October,  the  associa- 
tions of  that  port  and  of  Tokio  have  been 
circulating  a  petition  against  allowing  Geisha 
dances  and  sake  or  other  strong  drink  at  the 
entertainments  for  the  men.  The  idea  has 
already  received  hearty  endorsement '  from 
several  influential  Japanese  and  Americans, 
and  it  now  seems  probable  that  the  imperial 
authorities  will  heed  the  petition  and  issue 
the  necfcsary  regulations. 

studying  and  ^^'^^^  interest  of  the  immigrants, 
Atding  the  also,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  exerted 
mm  gran  .  j^^j^  nobly.  The  problem  of  the 
immigrant  has  become  especially  acute  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  so  many  igno- 
rant foreigners  work  in  the  mines  and  facto- 
ries. In  a  large  degree  they  have  remained 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  population  and 
have  seen  only  the  worst  phases  of  American 
political  and  social  life.  The  Pennsylvania 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  realizing  the  magnitude  of  the 
task,  has  had  a  special  commission  at  work 
to  study  this  subject.  Investigations  were 
made  by  Dr.  Peter  Roberts,  who  has  an  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  mining 
regions  of  the  State.  Some  months  ago  it 
was  decided  that  Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner, 
who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
immigrants  of  every  race,  should  head  an  ex- 
pedition of  American  young  men  to  study  the 
problem  abroad,  to  get  a  viewpoint  of  the 
immigrant,  to  know  something  about  his  his- 
tory, and  above  all  to  study  as  far  as  possible 
his  language.  Dr.  Steiner  sailed  e^rly  in 
J^ne  as  the  director  of  this  expedition.  The 
men  are  now  traveling,  chiefly  afoot,  through 
the  whole  immigrant  territory,  living  among 
the  peasants  and  trying  to  keep  themselves  in 
touch  with  the. people  who  make  up  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  young  men  will  be  gone  a  year, 
and  upon  their  return  they  will  take  up  social 
work  among  the  immigrants  and  endeavor  to 
bring  them  in  touch  with  the  best  there  is  in 
American  social  and  religious  life.  Consid- 
ering the  many  outgivings  on  the  immigra- 
tion "problem,"  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
this  is  practically  the  first  definite  effort  to 
meet  the  situation  fairly  and  cope  with  it  in 
a  reasonable  and  scientific  spirit. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  June  21  to  July  iO,  1908,) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

June  23. — Georgia  Democrats  select  unin- 
structed  delegates  to  Denver  and  nominate 
Joseph    M.   Brown   for  Governor,  ratifying  the 

primaries  of  June  4 The  Louisiana  Senate, 

by  a  vote  of  21  to  19,  passes  the  Locke  Anti- 
Racing  bill  prohibiting  all  forms  of  race  gam- 
bling, the  bill  having  already  been  passed  by  the 
lower  house. 

June  25. — Iowa  Democrats  ratify  the  nomina- 
tion of  Fred  E.  White,  the  primary  candidate  for 
Governor. 

June  27. — In  the  Tennessee  Democratic  pri- 
maries, Gov.  Malcolm  R.  Patterson  defeats  ex- 
United  States  Senator  E.  W.  Carmack  for  the 
nomination  to  the  governorship  by  a  majority  of 
7500;  Governor  Patterson  represents  local  op- 
tion and  e.x-Senator  Carmack  State-wide  pro- 
hibition. 

June  29. — North  Carolina  Democrats  nominate 
Congressman  William  Walton  Kitchin  for  Gov- 
ernor and  instruct  their  delegates  to  Denver  for 

William    J.   Bryan The   Louisiana   Assembly 

passes  the  Shattuck-Gay  bill  for  a  higher  license. 

June  30. — A  jury  in  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  by  direction  of  the  court,  throws  out  Wil- 
liam R.  Hearst's  charges  of  fraudulent  miscount 
in  the  mayoralty  election  of  1905  and  declares 
McClellan  elected  by  a  plurality  of  2791,  being  a 

net  gain  of  863  for  Hearst The  close  of  the 

fiscal  year  finds  a  deficit  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  of  approximately  $60,000,000  compared 
with  a  surplus  one  year  ago  of  more  than  $84,- 

000,000 William  H.  Taft  completes  his   last 

day's  service  as  Secretary  of  War.... The  ap- 
pomtment  of  W.  Cameron  Forbes  to  be  vice- 
governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  announced 

at  Washington Maine  Republicans  nominate 

Bert  M.  Fernalds  for  Gover- 
nor. 

July  I. — Montana  Demo- 
crats   instruct    their    Denver 

delegation  for  Bryan Gen. 

Luke  E.  Wright  takes  the 
oath  of  office  as  Secretary  of 
War,  succeeding  William  H. 
Taft Vermont  Republic- 
ans nominate  Lieut.-Gov. 
George  A.  Prouty  for  Gover- 
nor. 

July  2. — President  Roose- 
velt appoints  Col.  William  L. 
Marshall  chief  of  engineers 
of  the  army. 

July  6. — President  Roose- 
velt appoints  Milton  D.  Purdy 
United  States  district  judge 
to  succeed  Judge  Lochren,  of 
Minnesota. 

July  7. — The  Democratic 
National  Convention  meets 
at  Denver  and  adopts 
resolutions  of  respect  to  the 


memory     of     Grover      Cleveland President 

Roosevelt  directs  an  inquiry  into  the  protest  of 
New  England  manufacturers  that  they  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  purchase  of  khaki  uni- 
forms for  the  army. 

July  8. — In  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion at  Denver  a  demonstration  lasting  an  hour 
and  twenty-eight  minutes  follows  the  mention  of 
W.  J.  Bryan's  name The  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Republican  National  Committee  elects 
Frank  H.  Hitchcock  chairman,  George  R.  Shel- 
don treasurer,  and  Arthur  I.  Vorys  manager  of 
the  Ohio  campaign. 

July  10. — William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  and 
John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana,  are  nominated  for 
President  and  Vice;President  by  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  Denver. 

July  14. — The  Democratic  National  Committee 
adopts  a  campaign-fund  publicity  plan  suggested 
by  the  candidates. 

July  15. — Maine  Democrats  nominate  Obadiah 
Gardiner  for  Governor. 

July  16. — The  Prohibitionist  National  Conven- 
tion at  Columbus,  Ohio,  nominates  Eugene  W. 
Chafin,  of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  A.  S.  Wat- 
kins,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President. 

July  18. — Candidate  Taft  declares  that  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  will  not  accept 
campaign  contributions  from  corporations. 

July  20. — The  national  monetary  conmiission 
meets  at  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

June  21. — A  great  demonstration  for  woman 
suffrage  is  held  in  Hyde  Park,  London Nine- 
teen persons  are  sentenced  to  death  by  court- 
martial  in  various  parts  of  Russia. 


THE  AUDITORIUM   AT   DENVER   WHILE    THE   DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL 
CONVENTION   WAS   IN   SESSION. 


THE  AS4ERICAS  REyiEU^  OF  REyiEH^S. 


^ \  resolution  in  favor  of  the  iin:«>a 

^^         ^^       Vtrica    is   carried    in    the    Tran^\^al 
!L?^-:»  <^*  ^*^-  «r  A >sembly. 
=p^__j^  Ti  ^^  *    j^J^-"-^  heated  debate  on   G>n?o  affairs 

*  "  _,^^  ^^        i^^icre    in   the   Belgian    Parliainent ihe 

u*^'^  *^  t^tnate  decides  that  the  meirbers  of  the 
E^  ^^*  ^^  *^  ^ioTial  Democrats  and  other  unreo  ^- 
i^^*  ^  «:  '•-^^l^ies  cannot  hold  offices  in  the  zemstvos 
r*  ^^        *^^<:r  ip^^  councils. 

^^^;^-a_*  *^    ^^^  .—The  French  Senate,  bv  a  vote  of  I55 
»^  ^^      '^^^^^-^t^s  the  bill   to  buy  and  .operate  the 

"j^iiilway The  Shah  of  Persia  issues 

iron  declaring  martial  law A  con- 


-^    *    * 


ITI 


1^'     \|ie  civil  rights  and  the   suffrage   for 

^^-  *^^^   opened  in  Paris The  new  session 

r^  ^      <^  ^^      ioU'^es  of  the  Prussian  Diet  is  opened. 
rt>5^^t  *^        —  —The  Shah  of  Persia  issues  a  rescript 
€   ^^^^^.-p*^,^^'    Parliament.... The    Council    of    the 
J  *^*'^-^r  »*^*^rjiipire,  bv  a  large  majority,  votes  the 
li^^*  :_  i  5;**^  *U-^liips  refused  by  the  Duma. 

tor  the  partisans  ot 


*^*^^f^  1.^^*^  -,3^ —Municipal  elect  ons  in  Panama  and 
^*'^^T^«*^'^  ^^.siUt'in  a  victor>-  tor 


'.T^^r;^ 


1'^ 


representative Japan     withdraws    opposition 

t«»  the  construction  of  the  Hsin-Min-Tun  & 
Fakomen  Railway,  and  promises  to  aid  Qiina 
m  the  development  of  Manchuria. 

Jane  24. — The  schoolship  Nautilus,  the  first 
Spanish  war  vessel  to  visit  Havana  since  the 
Spanish- American  War,  arrives  in  that  harbor 
and  is  warmly  welcomed. 

June  29. — The  United  States  War  Department 
orders  troops  to  the  Mexican  border  to  preserve 
t>rdcr  and  prevent  any  violation  of  the  neutrality 
laws. 

June  ja — The  British  Foreign  Office  refuses 
to  surrender  to  the  Persian  authorities  the  refu- 
gees at  the  legation  at  Teheran  and  protests  to 
the  Shah  of  Persia  against  the  stationing  of 
troops  near  its  building. 

July  5. — Dutch  colonists  petition  their  home 
government  that  steps  be  taken  to  bring  about 
improved  relations  with  Venezuela. 

Julv  8. — Xicaraguan  troops  are  ordered  to  aid 
the  Honduran  Government  to  put  down  re\)el- 

The  Venezuelan  Charge  d' Affaires  in 

ashington  is  recalled  by  President  Castro,  thus 

— i_.^i-.  j;evering  diplomatic  relations  between 

States  and  Venezuela. 

. — Honduras   and    Nicaragua   institute 

before  the  Central  American  Court  of  Jus- 

against  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  charging 

the    defendant    countries     with    promoting    the 

revolution  in  Honduras  and  aiding  Nicaraguan 

refugees. 

July  18. — President  Fallieres,  of  France,  starts 
on  a  trip  to  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way. 

July  ig. — China  appoints  the  Governor  of 
Mukden  province  to  visit  the  United  States  and 
thank  the  Government  for  the  restoration  of 
part  of  the  Boxer  indemnity. 

OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

I. — A  bomb  is  thrown  into  a  train  at  a 
Calcutta,  India ;  three  persons  are 

injured Four   new   cases  of   plague 

at  Port-of-Spain. 
I. — Floods    in    China   cause   great    dc- 

>i  tik  ^nscuss  iiic-  iuiiii«i.»v -      -  siruciion    of     crops. ..  .Leon     Delagrange,     the 

^*'^    Iv    n J  ^le    French    Parliament    adjourns,    Prench  aeronaut,  makes  an  aeroplane  record  by 

''^^  iL^  liie  hills  for  an  iticomc  tax,  old-age  pen-  flying  a  distance  of  eighteen  kilometers  (a  little 
l^tiviT  K^^^^  the  restoration  of  the  death  penalty  „{ore  than  eleven  miles)  in  sixteen  and  one-half 
**"''f  the  next  session.  minutes Fire    destroys    a_  great   part 


the  oath 


rosigns. 
-The  Paraguayan  revolutionists,  hav- 


of    the 


^*    .    u    1L-A  hundred  persons  are  arrested  m    busniess  section  of  Three  Rivers,  Quebec;  the 
J'^"'     Lio;,J   r  o  nlnt  ^ff-iinst  the  life  of  Czar    loss  is  estimated  at  over  $1,000,000. . .  .A  second 
Hit-^'f  f  «*^"^^  ^"  a  P^^'^  ''^^'"  son  is  bom  to  King  Alfonso  of  Spain.. .  .The 


■n    un    Tnrk-t«;h   com-    toroedo  laboratory  at  the  Newport,  R.  I.,  naval 
Osman  Pacha,    |  "X'^;^^^^  ^^!".    training  station  is  destroyed  by  an  explosion  of 
•  ,  assassinated  )?>  |^^^^^^^^^^^^      chemicals. ..  .Twenty-four  members  of  the  ma- 


'^'i.hnlas. 

J  Illy   tR— Gen 

«vif»^t*  r  ;it  Monastir 

V,,Mrt<:t(td  with  the  **  Young  Turkey    .Y^"7";\V":  niia  paper  combination  are  fined  $2000  each  for 

J,ilv  [9.-The  King  of  Servia  provides  lor  tne  ^.j^^^^-^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 

fT..rtJi?^^i''n  of  a  coalition  ministry.  ^^^^^^    23.— The    Sir    Leoline   Jenkins   Science 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  Laboratories  at  Oxford,  England,  are  opened 

.                „,,      ^                  ^,,.prQ  iffree  to  send  Mr.    Clark-Kennedy,    an    Englishman,    is    cap- 

J*iii^yi.— Ihc  European  powers  agree  ^^^^^^        ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ransom  is  demanded 


sunk    off 


Tto  lirotect  tbe  lives  and    turcd  by  ,^^.^^    ^^^^^^^.^    ^^^^^^^    _^ 

Ximiela ;  thirty-five  persons  are  lost. 

June  24. — A  thanksgiving  ser\'ice  is  held  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  in  connection  with 
the  Pan- Anglican  Congress;  the  thank-offering 
fund  amounts  to  $1 ,666,040 The  new  French 


5*   «r;iT4np  to    1  angic 

iif*4**'1j  of  fort-ij^ners.  ^    ,     tt   -i.  j 

J,n.e  23.-Becausc  of  tbc  failure  "f  %«^Umted 

-13"^    to    obtain    satisfactum   j^o"\  P'"'    t^e 

•  ■  -f   various  claims,  the   Secretary  of  the 

Am.nf^tn   LcRation  in  Venc/ucla  l^^*  "  ^"^^ 
*»-t-re  there  is  now  no  American  diplomatic 
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stcerable  war  balloon  Repuhlique  makes  a  suc- 
cessful ascent  near  Nantes. 
June  26. — The  funeral  of  ex- President  G rover 

Geveland  is  held  at  Princeton,  N.  J Fifteen 

persons  are  killed  and  270  injured  in  a  collision 
of  trains  on  the  Bombay  &  Baroda  Railway, 
India In  the  race  for  schooners  at  Kiel,  Ger- 
many, the  Hamburg  wins,  the  Meteor,  with  Em- 
peror William  at  the  helm,  being  second A 

monument  in  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Hoar 
is  unveiled  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

June  27. — The  business  quarter  of  Frederiks- 
stad,  Norway,  is  destroyed  by  fire. 

June  28. — In  a  wreck  of  the  Winnipeg  express 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  in  Ontario,  Canada, 

seventeen   persons   are   hurt,    two    fatally A 

bomb  explosion  in  Barcelona  kills  a  policeman. 
The  ninth  biennial  convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  meets  in  Bos- 
ton. 

June  29. — Count  Zeppelin's  airship,  in  a  flight 
over  Laice  Constance,  remains  in  the  air  six 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes  at  an  average  speed 

of  thirty-four  and  one-half  miles  an   hour 

The  balloon  Cognac,  owned  by  the  Swiss  Aero 
Qub,  succeeds  in  crossings  the  Alps. ..  .The  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  begins  its  annual 
convention  at  Cleveland. ..  .Plans  for  a  sixty- 
two  story  building  in  New  York  City  are  "filed 
by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

June  30. — Mrs.  Phillip  N.  Moore,  of  St.  Louis, 
is  elected  president  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. . .  .The  International  Council 
of  Congregational  Churches  meets  in  Edinburgh. 
July  I. — Count  Zeppelin  breaks  the  world's 
record  for  airship  flight,  remaining  in  the  air 
twelve  hours,  at  an  average  speed  of  thirty-four 
miles A  receiver  is  appointed  for  the  Nor- 
folk &  Southern  Railroad  on  petition  of  the 
Trust  Company  of  America  joined  by  the  rail- 
road— The  death  sentence  of  Harry  Orchard 
for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  ex-Governor 
Steunenberg,  of  Idaho,  is  commuted  to  life  im- 
prisonment 

July  2. — About  300  miners  are  killed  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  gas  explosion  in  the  Rikovski   mine, 

Russia The  Russ,  at  one  time  the  leading 

Liberal  newspaper  of  Russia,  suspends  publica- 
tion because  of  financial  difficulties. 

July  3. — A  mine  explosion  at  Las  Esperan- 
zas,  Mexico,  imprisons  twenty  men Fire  fol- 
lowing an  explosion  of  fireworks  in  a  Qeveland 
store  causes  the  death  of  seven  persons. 

July  5. — One-third  of  the  city  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  is  destroyed  by  fire. 

July  6. — Nearly  50,000  mill  employees  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  return  to  work. ..  .Henri  Far- 
man's  aeroplane  wins  the  prize  of  $2000  offered 
by  M.  Armengaud  for  a  trip  lasting  fifteen  min- 
utes  A  papal  document  is  issued  making  im- 
portant changes  in  the  government  of  the  Roman 
church The  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica call  a  strike  of  all  union  miners  in  Alabama. 
—  Nine  deaths  are  recorded  from  the  heat  in 

New  York  City Commander  Peary's  Arctic 

ship,  the  Roosevelt,  starts  on  a  North  Pole  ex- 
pedition, 

July  7. — German  cars  win  the  first  three  places 
in  the  automobile  race  for  the  Grand  Prix  at 
Dieppe Fifteen    battleships    of   the    Atlantic 


fleet  sail  from  San  Francisco  for  Honolulu  on 
the  trip  around  the  world;  the  Nebraska  is  de- 
tained at  Quarantine  by  an  outbreak  of  scarlet 
fever  on  board. 

July  8. — Fire  on  the  water  front  of  East  Bos- 
ton causes  a  loss  estimated  at  more  than  $3,000,- 
000. 

July  9. — Fourteen  lives  are  lost  by  the  col- 
lapse of  a  new  bridge  building  over  the  Rhine 

at  Cologne The  directors   of  the   Baltimore 

&  Ohio  Railroad  declare  a  dividend  at  the  full 
dividend   rate A   successful  test  of   wireless 


GOVERNOR  HASKELL,  OF  OKLAHOMA. 

(Cbalrman   of  the  Committee  on   Resolutions   at 
Denver.) 

telephony  is  made  between  New  York  City  and 
Newark,  N.  J. 

July  10. — The  Cunarder  Lusitania  becomes  the 
first  25-knot  steamer  on  the  Atlantic,  having 
made  an  average  speed  for  the  western  trip  of 
25.01  knots,  and  having  also  made  a  single  day's 

run  of  643  knots Paris  contractors   vote  to 

order  a  general  lockout,  owing  to  strikes  and 
boycotts  by  workingmen ....  Seven  persons  are 
killed  and  nine  injured  in  a  railroad  collision  in 
Alberta,  Western  Canada The  Brooklyn  sing- 
ers visiting  Germany  are  received  by  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  at  Potsdam. 

July  II.— The  "all  big  gim '*  battleship,  the 
South  Carolina,  is  launched  at  Philadelphia. 


->  -\ 
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^iiirr  r    -f  the  battleship 

^cmi  ire  Hrm,  62. 
•zTi  J5   Farri'itdi  Ignatiev, 
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"^'  L — ~:  l;"  Tiores  .\jT-^ni  Bishop,  of  the 
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-_-  ::;x— *r-nnr  ie  >Jfr:oe.  president  of  the 
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~*~   " — ^Its.  Ajiitfi  Porraoodo,  the  Cuban 
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-.-'  ^ji.-x:^t  ':.  -  ^^ — Ht:rr  V.xzr-y.  former  head  of  the 

-    —    ^-^->  5Lt  ^^2^  .srrjior  =:  tbe  Lnited  States,  79. 

-    •     *    -^"^  ":  -  — — ^Ei-'i:5C>re  Howard  Douglass,  of  the 

-  •    -~*'  '  '  '  >n-^rre  C.criL  o:.... Ralph  O.  Williams, 

* :  "  1^5. — Sr5:r  Jiirrtfs  Xano,  composer  of  the 

^    ^  !-.:rc---  "^r^    '.:v>czr      -Mr'-r-il     ar±exn Mrs.   _Hannah 

•■\  "^-^    1    :->ni    a'- ■—"lt   Heyde,.  last  surviving  sister 

*~^'"    ^   ~^^       J:-  -^ — ^W     Mr::  Wmilew  Sherman,  the  re- 

— r  i    N  r w    V  ^  rk   hinker,   75 ...  i  Rev.   Joachim 

r— r-v-f.  Dr>,  of  the  Reformed  Church,  81. 

^^^~  --''^^  «^      --.rT-  FnrJL  Kraft,  of  Geveland,  se<rretary  of 

r-e   A— ^rv-an    Institute  of   Homeopathy.  ...Ig- 

r*«f    Rr«-:x-    r^j-'r  \>'rrer:T::!a.  ex-President  of  Ecuador,  78. 

Cape  Kenrr  McCrea,  U.  S.  N.,  57. 

]~y  .XI— Prof.  Otto  Pfleiderer,  of  the  Uni- 
^^r>;n-  oi  Berlin.  69 Prof  Louis  E^er.  lec- 
turer and  author.  57 .Anecito  Garcia  Menocal, 

wcjl-know-n    ciWI    engineer    attached    to   the 
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L'niicd  States  Xavy,  yi. 


BRYAN  AND  OTHERS  IN  CURRENT  CARTOONS. 


THK    IMN'flM.'tSTFR  AT   DKNVKR. 

Frjm   the    DIapateh    (Coliiinbiis). 


RKAOY  P'lR  THI'  BATTLE. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountain  Xeica   (Denver). 


IT    WAS    AIX    "  CUT    AND   DRIED.'' 

From  the  Post  (r>pnver). 
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THF  AMERICAN  REyiElV  OF  REi^lEWS. 


U  I'M  111    Tin:    UAV^:>'  .    ^'  KVKltJUflJtE  ?  "' 

FruOi   the  Anierivun    iXcw  YurkK 


HI'    JMiKIMtWFJI    Till:    *    llli*    Si'It'K^  ' 

From  I  111'  ItiXMii'/^M  t^ftu^€  tX?w  \<»fli). 


i^rtiiti  Hit?  tiuiiu  7'rifntne  {VhWago}, 
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AKTFR    KIOHT    I.OXO    YKARS  I 

A  reconcfUatloD  at  Denver  which  means  a  hot  race  for  the  White  House. 
From  the  Saturdaif  Globe   (Ttlca). 


SAMUEL   OOMPEUS    AS    AfCTIOXEKR  :     "  S(»M>  I  "       YKS,    SOMEBODY'S    SOLD. 

From  the  Herald   (New  York). 


Itl2 
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No.  1. 


THE  IWO  EVILS. 


BAULAM    BaVAN. 

**  Whmt  have  I  done  unto  thee  that  thou  hast  smit- 
ten  rao  theHo  three  times?" — Numbers  xxii.,  i8. 

[The  management  of  the  Sun  has  consented,  at 
my  ivqaest,  to  allow  me  to  present  to  Its  readers 
my  personal  conception  of  the  situation  now  con- 
froDtlng  the  American  voter.  To-day  is  fdven  what 
fs  assumed  to  be  the  picture  in  the  mind  of  the 
Totor  who  feels  It  his  duty  to  vote  the  I>emocratlc 
ricicet.  My  Individual  opinion  is  that,  had  Mr.  Bry- 
an eliminated  himself  two  years  ago,  some  man  of 
the  type  of  Johnson  or  Folk  could  have  gotten  all 
the  original  party  vote  and  enough  Uoosevelt-made 
Democrats  to  win  over  Mr.  Taft  or  any  other  Reuub- 
llcan,  Roosevelt  excepti»d.  Mr.  Bryan's  fre«»-siivpr 
rocord  and  his  government-ownership  pronuncia- 
monto  make  the  donkey  who  dreads  the  sword  of 
Are  tremble  at  the  third  wallop.  In  to-morrow's  Sun 
I  will  illustrate  my  Idea  of  the  dilemma  of  the  man 
who  contemplates  jumping  from  the  Are  Into  the  fry- 
in;c-pan  by  voting  for  Mr.  Taft.  Ihe  question  Is,  Of 
the  two  evils — which? — McKee  Harclay.] 


THE    STOLEN    BLESSING. 

"  The  hands  are  the  hands  of  Roosevelt,  but  the 
voice  is  the  voice  of  .\ldrlch." 

[Yesterday  the  Sun  published  a  cartoon  of  Balaam 
Bryan  asked  by  the  ass.  **  What  have  I  done  unto 
thee  that  thou  hast  smitten  me  these  three  times?" 
The  picture  appealed  to  those  who  object  to  Bryan's 
nomination.  The  cartoon  to-day  presents  the  situa- 
tion ignored  by  the  man  who  Is  willing  to  vote  the 
Republican  ticket  because  he  considers  Taft's  elec- 
tion the  lesser  of  two  evils  and  Is  willing  to  over- 
look conditions  existing  In  the  Republican  party. 
This  allegory  shows  the  deception  practiced  on  Isaac 
(**  Uncle  Sam")  by  Rebecca  ("the  Republican 
party"),  who  Is  putting  forward  her  son  Jacob 
("the  Aldrlch  System")  to  receive  the  blessing  In- 
tended for  Esau   ("the  Roosevelt  policies").] 

From  the  Sun   (Baltimore). 


From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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THE  AMERICj4N  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


vn  M  J  J  *:h   1 1  k  m  An  r  tt  f^  k  rn  ti:(  «  tx  »  m  n.   ©at  an* 
Fnim  I  111'  ;^iin    ilSHlt(aion>K 
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TWO  GENTI.KMKN   FROM    INDIA.VA WUl    NOT? 

From  the  Times  (Don^-er). 


STILL  SHRIRKING. 

From  Ihe  Ginhe  (New  York). 


ANOTHER    PORCH    CAMPAIGN. 

From  tho  Journal   (Detroit  l 


THE   PBOHIIUTIONIST   "  STEAM    ROLLER." 

From  the  Herald   (Washington). 


.lEAI^US YES? 

From  the  Post  (Denver). 


Spirits    fro.m    the    r\.sT:    "Where    is    the    old 
I )omocratIc   pnrty  ?  " 
Bryan  r  *•  See  inside." 

From  the  Public  Ledger    (Philadelphia!. 


JAMES  S.    SHERMAN,  REPUBLICAN   CANDIDATE 
FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

BY  WILLIAM   E.  WEED. 

(Managing  Editor  of  the  Utica  Herald-Dispaich.) 


In  nominating  James  Schoolcraft  Sherman, 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
T^venty-seventh  New  York  District,  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President,  the 
ChicSi^  convention  was  influenced  largely 
by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Sherman's  Republican 
collcaj^es  in  Congress.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  no  other  man  talked  of  for  the 
second  place  on  the  ticket  possessed  in  greater 
measure  the  qualifications  of  ability,  training, 
and  experience,  both  for  the  work  of  the 
campaign  and  for  the  duties  of  the  Vice- 
Presidential  office.  They  first  suggested  Mr. 
Sherman's  candidacy,  and  they  consistently 
and  cordially,  advocated  his  nomination 
throughout  the  ante-convention  discussion  of 
candidates.  It  was  their  sustained,  and  vig- 
orous support  in  the  convention,  backed  by 
consideration  of  the  strength  Mr.  Sherman 
would  give  to  the  ticket,  especially  in  New 
York,  that  finally  brought  about  his  nomina- 
tion on  the  first  ballot,  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous \'ote. 

This  influence  in  Mr.  Sherman's  behalf 
wa^  personified  when  Speaker  Cannon  un- 
expectedly appeared  in  the  convention  hall, 
took  the  platform,  and  told  the.  delegates, 
with  his  characteristic  force  and  directness, 
why  Mr.  Sherman,  with  whom  he  had 
worked  nearly  twenty  years  in  Congress, 
would  make  a  good  candidate  and  a  good 
Vice-President, — an  incident  unique  in  the 
history  of  national  conventions. 

Thf  reason  for  all  this  confidence  and 
^ood-will  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
been  close  to  Mr.  Sherman  in  public  affairs 
IS  faund  in  the  man  himself  and  in  his 
career  as  a  legislator.  In  him  are  joined  a 
personal  I  ty  that  rarely  fails  to  win  friendly 
rej^ard  and  a  record  of  public  service,  whose 
value,  while  recognized  generally,  is  best  un- 
ilerstood  by  the  men  who  earnestly  and 
rffecfively  advocated  his  nomination  at 
Chira^7J. 

A^  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Taft,  his  companion 
an  the  Republican  ticket,  Mr.  Sherman's 
public  career  has  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  the 
'iffifT  for  which  he  has  been  named.  He  was 
i\i%{  I'ttvted  to  Congress  in  1886,  from  the 


district  comprising  the  counties  of  Oneida 
and  Lewis,  and  afterward  Oneida  and  Her- 
kimer, now  the  Twenty-seventh  New  York 
District,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
years  from  1 891 -'93,  he  has  represented  that 
district  continuously  ever  since.  He  has  been 
mentioned  many  times  for  other  offices,  most 
recently  for  the  governorship  of  his  State. 
He  was  offered  the  secretaryship  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  President  McKin- 
ley,  in  his  first  term,  named  him  for  the  post 
of  general  appraiser  at  New  York.  This 
appraisership  position  was  along  the  line  of 
his  inclinations  at  the  time,  but  he  declined  it 
upon  the  special  request  of  the  people  of  his 
district.  Had  he  not  been  called  this  year  to 
fill  a  larger  place,  Mr.  Sherman  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  returned  to  Congress 
for  his  eleventh  term,  for  among  his  own 
people,  as  well  as  with  his  Congressional  col- 
leagues, his  worth  is  widely  recognized,  and 
his  popularity  almost  unbounded.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that,  if  there  be  any  who  have 
a  feeling  that  his  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  is  not  an  unmixed  favor,  they  arc 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  his 
own  constituents,  those  whom  he  has  repre- 
sented, and  who  appreciate  the  truth  that 
they  cannot  easily  replace  him  as  their  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  The  place  he  has  in  their 
affections  was  shown  upon  his  arrival  home 
after  his  illness  in  Cleveland,  immediately 
following  the  convention  at  Chicago,  when 
the  people  of  his  home  city  of  Utica,  and 
thousands  from  the  other  cities  and  villages 
of  his  district,  gathered  to  welcome  him. 
The  expression  of  regard  was  singular,  both 
in  enthusiasm  and  scope,  inasmuch  as  mem- 
bers of  all  parties  joined  in  it,  one  of  the  two 
speakers  on  this  occasion  being  a  former 
Democratic  State  officer  prominently  men- 
tioned for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  this 
year.  Such  is  the  feeling  for  Mr.  Sherman 
in  the  city  and  district  where  he  was  born 
ob  October  24,  185.5, — two  years  before  Mr. 
Taft  first  saw  the  light  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  drafted  into  the  public 
service  -not  long  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  in  1880.    He  was  graduated  from  Ham- 
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ilton  College  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1878,  thfe 
same  year  in  which  Mr.  Taft  was  graduated 
from  Yale.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of 
law  in  his  native  city  and,  upon  his  admis- 
sion, entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  ex-Assemblyman  Henry  J. 
Cookingham.  In  1884  the  Republicans  of 
Utica  elected  him  mayor  of  thtf  city,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  two-year  terni  he  was  chosen 
to  contest  the  Congressional  election  -with 
Representative  J.  Thomas  Spriggs,  a  Demo- 


THE   HOUSE    (in    UTICA)    WHERE    MR.    SHERMAN 
WAS   BORN. 


crat,  who  had  held  the  office  two  terms,  and 
defeated  him.  Then  began  the  long  period 
of  his  service  at  Washington,  interrupted  for 
but  one  term,  which  finally  has  brought  him 
the  honor  of  a  nomination  for  the  second 
office  in  the  land. 

MR.  SHERMAN  IN  CONGRESS. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Sherman's  Congression- 
al career  is  the  story  of  a  diligent  worker  in 
the  public  service,  of  positive  party  convic- 
tions, and  of  one  who  developed  remarkable 
executive  talent  in  the  special  work  on  which 
he  was  engaged.  He  early  formed  a  strong 
friendship  with  the  late  Speaker  Reed,  and, 
indeed,  his  close  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Reed 
probably  more  than  anything  else  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  upon  his  career.  It 
was  under  Mr.  Reed  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
that  Mr.  Sherman's  service  assumed  a  char- 
acter that  brought  him  into  national  prom- 
inence. Mr.  Reed  appointed  him  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  a  place  he  has 
filled  with  distinguished  success  throughout 
his  Congressional  career,  and  to  membership 
in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.     Mr.  Sherman's  most  important 


legislative  work  has  perhaps  been  done  on  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee.  He  is  credited 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  Government's 
obligations  to  the  Indians  and  its  efforts  to 
fulfill  them  than  that  of  any  other  Congress- 
man who  has  been  called  upoii  to  deal  with 
this  subject.  The  Indian  legislation  advo- 
cated by  him  and  the  policies  he  has  success- 
fully pursued  in  this  field  are  recognized  as 
valuable  and  wise. 

ON  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  laws  affecting  the  Indians  which  have 
been  passed  under  Mr.  Sherman's  direction, 
as  demonstrating  his  capacity  for  statesman- 
ship, had  an  important  bearing  upon  his 
candidacy  for  the  nomination  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident. In  all  States  having  Indian  popula- 
tion the  value  of  his  work  in  Congress  is 
highly  appreciated,  and  the  delegates  from 
those  States  were  among  his  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters in  the  convention.  It  was  plain  that 
he  would  bring  strength  to  the  ticket,  not 
only  \x\  New  York,  but  also  in  the  States  of 
the  West, — Kansas,  the  Dakotas,  Oklahoma, 
and  others,*r— where  the  Indian  legislation 
had  benefited  both  the  wards  of  the  Govem- 
mpnt  and  the  people  of  the  States  at  large. 
Some  of  the  warmest  expressions  of  congrat- 
ulation and  assurance  of  support  that  Mr. 
Sherman  has  received  since  his  nomination 
come  from  the  Indian  States.  These  expres- 
sions have  come  from  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans,  and  they  indicate  that,  when 
Mr.  Sherman  swings  around  the  circle  in  the 
campaign,  he  will  receive  nowhere  a  more 
cordial  welcome  than  from  the  people  of  the 
States  whose  welfare  has  been  promoted  by 
his  intelligent  and  conscientious  work  in  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Sheriflan's  work  in  other  commit- 
tees has  been  equally  creditable.  One  of  his 
measures  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  was  the 
False-branding  Bill,  which  has  proved  effec- 
tive in  protecting  American  cheese  manufac- 
turers. He  made  the  first  favorable  report 
to  the  House  on  a  Nicaragua  canal,  before 
the  Panama  project  had  developed,  and 
strongly  supported  the  Isthmian  Canal  en- 
terprise; he  was  the  father  of  the  Philippine 
Cable  bill  and  of  the  bill  for  the  reorgani2^- 
tion  of  the  revenue-cutter  service.  He  holds 
the  third  place  in  the  important  Committee 
ort  Rules,  and  has  been  looked  to  as  one  of 
the  best  counselors  in  guiding  the  business  of 
the  House. 
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AS   PARLIAMENTARIAN. 

Mr.  Sherman  is  reputed  to  be  the  most 
expert  parh'amentarian  in  Congress.  Mr. 
Reed  as  Speaker  recognized  Mr.  Sherman's 
talent  in  this  direction  and  employed  it  fre- 
quently. No  other  Representative  has  been 
called  upon  as  often  to  preside  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  House  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  some  of  the  greatest  debates  in 
this  body  in  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been 
conducted  with  Mr.  Sherman  in  the  chair. 
The  most  famous  of  these  debates,  perhaps, 
was  that  on  the  Dingley  Tariff  bill,  and 
on  the  Cuban  War  Revenue  bill,  each  of 
which  occupied  many  weeks.  His  services 
have  been  in  demand,  also,  when  the  great 
appropriation  bills  have  been  under  discus- 
sion, his  keenness,  readiness  in  trying  situa- 
tions, and  his  fairness  finding  favor  with  the 
members  of  the  opposition  as  well  as  with  the 
majority. 

An  instance  of  Mr.  Sherman's  quickness 
in  meeting  a  situation  while  presiding  in  the 
House  occurred  during  a  Democratic  filibus- 
ter, in  the  session  in  which  Speaker  Reed 
was  given  the  title  of  "  Czar  "  because  of  his 
rulings  on  the  counting  of  a  quorum  and  the 
exclusion  of  dilatory  motions.    Mr.  Sherman 
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Sherman's  fairness  under  all  circumstances, 

has  made   him  one  of  the  most  acceptable 

presiding   officers    the    House    has    had    for 

was  in  the  chair  and  the  minority  was  using    many  years.    When  Mr.  Reed  resigned  Mr. 


all  the  obstructive  tactics  it  could  muster. 
Representative  Bailey,  of  Texas  (now  Sena- 
tor), moved  to  lay  the  pending  motion  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Sherman  promptly  ruled  his 
irotion  out  of  order  as  dilatory.  To  the 
Texan's  protest,  Mr.  Sher- 
man said : 

**  H  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  makes  his  motion  in 
good  faith  and  will  assure 
the  chair  that  it  is  not  a 
dilatory  motion,  the  chair 
will  put  it." 

Mr.  Sherman  had  not 
tnisted  to  the  Southern 
idea  of  honor  in  vain,  for 
Mr.  Bailey  did  not  renew 
his  motion.  Subsequently, 
in  one  of  the  committee 
rooms,  Mr.  Bailey  came  up 
to  Mr.  Sherman  and,  put- 
ting his  arm  over  the  New 
York  member's  shoulder, 
said  :  "  Well,  Jim,  you  had 
me  that  time." 

This  readiness  of  resource 
in  conducting  Congressional 
business,  together  with  Mr. 


Sherman  was  a  candidate  for  the  speaker- 
ship, but  he  gave  way  to  Representative 
Henderson,  of  Iowa.  His  name  came  up 
again  at  the  close  of  Speaker  Henderson's 
service,  but  he  supported  his  friend  Cannon. 
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Ith'hurcl  U. 
MK.  Sherman's  three  sons. 


Thomns  Moore. 


SUNNV  JIM  S  *     PARTY  SERVICES. 

It  IS  commonly  sitid  that  ''  Jim  *'  Sherman, 
as  he  IS  aflfcctionatelj  called,  is  one  uf  the 
best-lovecl  members  of  the  Housc^  At  Chi- 
cago his  smiling  countenance  and  cheery 
greeting  won  fur  him  the  title  *'  Sunny  Jim," 
and  it  well  expresses  the  kindly  nature  of  the 
man  to  whose  support  his  colleaj^ues  gladly 
rallied.  Recruits  in  the  House  for  many 
years  have  reason  to  remember  his  pleasant 
ctiurtesy  in  assisting''  them  to  "  find  them- 
selves "  in  their  new  surroundings.  He  has 
made  easy  the  way  of  many  a  newxomer  in 
Washin^aon,  not  looking  for  any  return,  but 
because  it  was  his  nature.  Unknowingly^ 
however,  he  was  ca^tin^  bread  upon  the 
waters,  some  of  which  came  back  to  him  at 
the  Chicairo  convention. 

Mr,  Shennan*s  party  services,  outside  of 
the  halls  of  Conj^ress,  have  been  both  dis- 
tinguished and  extensive.  He  has  been  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee  in  several  campaigns  and 
the  chairnTan  in  one;  and  his  work  in  those 
positions  has  earned  for  him  much  credit  for 
executive  ability*  He  is  a  convincing*:  cam- 
pa  i^m  orator,  and  in  Concrrc^sional  and 
P  rest  den  rial  campaigns  has  spoken  to  the  peo- 
ple of  many  States.  He  presided  over  the 
New  York  Rcpiibtican  State  conventions  In 
l8n^,  toon,  and  in  the  present  year, 

Mr,    Sherman    is    not    a    man    of    large 


wealth.  He  is  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his 
home  city<  He  is  an  able  lawyer,  but,  like 
other  talented  members  of  the  profession  who 
have  been  called  to  the  public  service,  his 
time  has  been  too  closely  occupied  with  the 
performance  of  official  duty  to  permit  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  considerable  fortune  by  de- 
votion to  his  law  practice.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  a  trust  company  in  Utica,  which  has 
been  successful  under  his  administration,  and 
vice-president  of  a  national  bank.  He  has  in- 
terests in  several  local  industrial  enterprises. 
The  business  men  of  his  city  have  a  high 
opinion  of  his  executive  ability  as  it  has  been 
revealed  to  them  in  connection  with  these 
financial  and  industrial  institutions. 

BUSINTESS  AND  SOCIAL  INTERESTS. 

Among  his  home  people  Mr.  Sherman  is 
approachable,  genial,  and  democratic.  Like 
his  colleagues  in  Congress,  they  refer  to  him 
as  "  Jim  "  Sherman,  expressing  by  the  ap- 
pellation both  their  appreciation  of  his  per- 
sonal qualities  and  their  sense  of  his  near- 
ness to  them  as  their  long-time  Representa- 
tive. Old  soldiers  among  his  constituents 
are  especially  loyal  in  their  friendship  for 
him,  for  he  has  a  genuine  regard  for  those 
veterans  of  the  army  and  has  always  been 
solicitous  for  their  interests  at  Washington, 
No  old  soldier  ever  found  Mr.  Sherman  too 
busy  to  give  attention  to  him. 

Mr.  Sherman  lives  in  a  modest  but  bcauri- 
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ful  home  on  the  principal  residence  street  in 
Utica.  Mrs.  Sherman,  before  marriage,  was 
Miss  Carrie  Babcock,  a  daughter  of  a  leading 
law>'cr  of  Utica  and  granddaughter  of  Col. 
Elialdm  Sherrill,  who  was  killed  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  day's  fighting  at  Gettysburg. 
Mr.  Sherman's  father,  Gen.  Richard  Up- 
dykc  Sherman,  was  a  Democrat,  and  was 
prominent  in  affairs,  having  held  several  im- 
portant State  offices.  He  was  a  native  of 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  .  The  candidate's 
mother,  Mary  F.  Sherman,  was  a  native  of 
Vermont.  Mr.  Sherman  has  three  sons,  all 
of  whom,  like  himself,  are  graduates  of  Ham- 
ilton College.  Sherrill,  twenty-six  years  old, 
is  in  the  banking  business  with  his  father; 
Richard  Updyke,  aged  twenty-four,  is  an  in- 


structor in  mathematics  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, and  Thomas  Moore,  aged  twenty-two, 
is  in  business  in  Utica.  The  family  attend 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Mr.  Sherman 
being  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
church  treasurer. 

In  summing  up  Mr.  Sherman's  qualifica- 
tions for  the  Vice-Presidency,  it  can  be  con- 
fidently said  that  he  is  eminently  worthy  and 
capable.  He  is  a  man  of  blameless  personal 
character,  and  of  large  powers  and  experi- 
ence, who  has  shown  special  aptitude  for  the 
duties  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  who,  if  he  were  called 
upon  to  take  the  place  of  the  chief  executive, 
would  give  the  country  a  safe  and  efficient 
administration. 


JOHN  WORTH  KERN,  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE 
FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


BY    FREDERIC    AUSTIN    OGG. 


I  AM  not,  and  have  not  been,  a  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidential  nomination,  and  if 
there  is  to  be  any  contest, — any  balloting 
at  all, — for  second  place,  my  name  will  not  go 
before  the  convention.  Whether  or  not  the 
nomination  comes  to  me,  I  will  have  just  as 
much  regard  for  you  and  will  feel  just  as  kindly 
toward  you.  Now  let  us  go  home  and  carry  In- 
diana for  the  Democratic  ticket.    God  bless  you. 

QUCH  was  the  altogether  characteristic 
deliverance  of  John  W.  Kern  to  the 
Indiana  delegation  at  Denver  at  a  moment 
when  the  impending  nomination  of  a  candi- 
^  date  for  the  Vice-Presidency  seemed  likely  to 
be  turned  to  him  or  from  him  by  the  weight 
of  a  feather.  And  nobody  who  knows  Kern 
would  ever  for  an  instant  question  the  honest 
dignity  and  hearty  good-will  that  lay  behind 
the  utterance.  The  straightforward  speech 
of  a  man  who  has  been  in  political  life  for 
upward  of  forty  years,  and  a  candidate  for 
public  office  not  fewer  than  half  a  dozen 
times,  without  ever  being  so  much  as  ac- 
cused of  demagogy,  is  not  subject  to  discount. 
Mr.  Kern  is  a  politician  from  the  ground  up. 
He  hails  from  a  State  whose  every  second 
citizen,  according  to  the  facetiously  incKned, 
is  at  least  latently  either  a  politician  or  a 
novelist.  And  he  has  confessedly  aspired  for 
nuuiy  years  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  a  Senator- 
ship,  or  some  such  position  of  distinction. 
But  he  has  never  been  willing  to  force  a  bat- 


tle for  mere  personal  aggrandizement;  he  has 
never  been  known  to  suffer  a  friendship  to 
lapse  by  reason  of  his  political  fortunes  and 
misfortunes;  and  his  dignified  and  concilia- 
tory attitude  at  Denver  in  a  somewhat  trying 
situation  was  precisely  what  any  one  who 
knows  him  would  have  expected  of  him. 
John  Worth  Kern,  be  it  said  once  for  all,  is 
man  and  citizen  first,  politician  and  office- 
seeker  afterward. 

Of  good  Virginian  ancestry,  Mr.  Kern  is 
none  the  less  a  typical  product  of  the  Middle 
West.  His  father  was  one  of  the  thousands 
of  energetic  sons  of  the  Old  Dominion  who, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  poured 
westward  across  the  Alleghanies  into  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  the  great  Northwest,  hewing 
out  for  their  families  in  what  was  still  largely 
a  backwoods  country  substantial  homes,  larg- 
er opportunities,  and  the  foundations  for 
future  usefulness  and  prosperity. 

BOYHOOD   AND  YOUTH. 

The  elder  Kern,  who  was  a  physician, 
after  a  sojourn  in  Warren  County,  Ohio, 
settled,  in  1836,  in  Shelby  County,  Indiana, 
some  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Indianapolis. 
Ten  years  later  he  removed  to  the  Alto  set- 
tlement in  Howard  County,  a  hundred  miles 
to  the.  north,  and  there,  in  1849,  John  Worth 
Kern  was  born.     From   1854  to   1864  the 
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family  occupied  a  tract  of  wilderness  known 
as  **  Hoosiers*  Row,"  in  Warren  County, 
Iowa,  but  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  found 
them  back  in  Indiana,  where,  among  other 
advantages,  the  prevalence  of  "  shaking- 
ague  "  afforded  a  more  lucrative  field  for  the 
medical  practitioner. 

HARD  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING. 

The  education  of  the  boy  was  something 
of  a  problem,  but  a  private  school  at  Koko- 
mo, — the  so-called  Indiana  Normal  College, 
— was  happily  available,  and  it  sufficed  to 
prepare  for  the  universitj%  Attendance 
meant  a  ten-mile  horseback  ride  every  day,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  but,  like  many  another 
Hoosier  lad  of  that  day  and  since  in  similar 
circumstances,  the  thorns  in  the  road  to 
learning  merely  prodded  to  more  determined 
effort.  Mr.  Kern  delights  to  tell  to-day  how 
he  recited  his  lessons  to  his  horse  during  the 
noon  recess,  and  how  on  the  way  to  and  from 
school  he  was  accustomed  to  indulge  in 
flights  of  oratory  that  awoke  the  echoes  and 
made  the  old  mare  prick  up  her  ears. 

Before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  young 
Kern,  still  a  slender  lad,  weighing  little  more 
than  lOO  pounds,  had  himself  become  a 
Hoosier  schoolmaster,  in  a  district  where,  as 
was  usually  the  case  in  those  primitive  days, 
a  goodly  proportion  of  the  "  pupils  "  were 
strapping  fellows  of  eighteen,  twenty,  or  even 
twenty-five  years.  The  good  nature  and  tact 
with  which  the  youthful  dispenser  of  learn- 
ing was  abundantly  blessed  carried  him  over 
all  difficulties,  and  with  the  money  thus 
earned  he  was  able,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
to  enter  the  University  of  Michigan.  After 
one  year  in  the  academic  department  he  de- 
cided to  take  up  the  study  of  law.  In  i86q, 
when  but  littfe  more  than  nineteen  years  old, 
he  received  his  law  degree,  and  hung  out  his 
shingle  at  Kokomo. 

EARLY   POLITICAL   EXPERIENCE. 

When  barely  beyond  his  twenty-first  year 
he  was  "  drafted  "  by  his  party  to  run  for 
the  State  Legislature,  and  his  political  career 
was  fairly  begun.  The  odds  were  heavily 
against  him,  and  he  failed  of  election,  but  he 
made  so  brilliant  a  campaign  that  he  was  al- 
most immediately  chosen  city  attorney  of 
Kokomo,  to  which  office  he  was  re-elected 
five  successive  times.  Politics  continued  to 
attract  irresistibly,  and  a  race  was  made  for 
the  State  Senate,  but  this  was  likewise  un- 
successful. In  1884  the  Democrats  put  the 
young  politician  upon  their  State  ticket  as  a 


candidate  for  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court 
This  time  he  was  elected,  though  in  1888  the 
Republicans,  led  by  Gen.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, swept  the  State,  and  Mr.  Kern  failed 
of  re-election.  He  then  settled  himself  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  Indianapolis,  where  he 
has  since  resided. 

From  1893  to  1897  he  was  the  leader  of 
his  party  on  the  floor  of  the  Indiana  State 
Senate,  and  from  1897  to  1901  he  occupied 
the  position  of  city  attorney  of  Indianapolb, 
by  appointment  of  Mayor  Thomas  Taggart. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  there  began  the  dosr 
relations  of  Kern  and  Taggart  which,  justly 
or  unjustly,  have  at  times  brought  the  former 
some  sharp  criticism,  but  which  reached  their 
logical  culmination  in  the  active  and  success- 
ful campaigning  of  Taggart  in  Kern's  behalf 
at  the  Denver  convention. 

NAMED   FOR  THE  GOVERNORSHIP. 

In  1900  the  Indiana  Democrats,  believing 
they  had  an  excellent  chance  to  carry  the 
State,  nominated  Kern  for  Governor  as  the 
man  whose  candidacy  was  thought  most  like- 
ly to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  He  was 
defeated  by  some  25,000  votes,  but  at  the 
Republican  jollification  in  Indianapolis  fol- 
lowing the  election  he  made  a  good-natured 
speech  that  commended  him  more  than  ever 
to  men  of  all  parties  as  a  cheerful  loser  and 
an  all-round  good  fellow.  A  similar  exhibi- 
tion of  unfailing  courtesy  and  good  humor 
was  given  in  1904,  when,  upon  the  return  of 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks  from  the  Chicago 
convention  as  the  Republican  Vice-Presiden- 
tial nominee,  Mr.  Kern,  as  president  of  the 
Indianapolis  Commercial  Club,  made  the 
principal  speech  of  felicitation  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow-townsmen.  Very  appropriately, 
when  Mr.  Kern  himself  returned  to  Indian- 
apolis with  similar  honors  after  the  Denver 
convention,  it  was  Mr.  Fairbanks  who  pre- 
sided at  the  enthusiastic  non-partisan  reception 
that  was  tendered  him  by  the  people  of  the  cit>'. 

In  1904  Mr.  Kern  a  second  time  bore  the 
standards  of  the  Indiana  Democracy  as  it? 
candidate  for  Governor,  and  after  a  hard 
fight  was  defeated  by  the  present  incumbent, 
J.  Frank  Hanly.  The  majority  against  him 
this  time  was  85,000,  though  he  ran  well 
ahead  of  the  Presidential  candidate,  Alton  B. 
Parker. 

Such  are  the  salient  events  in  the  career  of 
the  man  who  is  now  to  have  the  support  of 
the  Democracy's  millions  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  But  what  of 
the  man  himself?    It  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
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of  course,  that  Mr.  Kern,  like  the  majority 
of  men  of  prominence  in  the  Middle  West 
to-day,  is  of  the  self-made  type.  That  such 
a  career  as  his,  from  district  school  through 
the  university  to  the  law  office  and  the  trust 
of  a  great  political  party,  is  so  easily  possible 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  this 
Republic. 

HIS  POPULARITY  IV   HIS  HOME  TOWN. 

True  to  his   antecedents  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  bringing  up,  Mr.  Kern  is  a 


democrat  of  democrats.  In  manners,  as  in 
principles,  he  is  pre-eminently  a  man  of  the 
people,  though  he  is  quite  above  any  attempt 
to  appeal  to  the  voting  hoi  polloi  by  the  mere 
affectation  of  bucolic  tastes  and  interests.  In 
making  up  an  estimate  of  the  man  one  cannot 
do  better  than  to  accept  the  judgment  of  his 
Indiana  neighbors,  and  especially  of  his  every- 
day acquaintances  in  Indianapolis.  Indian- 
apolis is  a  flourishing  and  progressive  city, 
hut  it  has  not  yet  thrown  off  certain  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  big,  overgrown  country 
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tovi  ri.  One  of  the  pleasantest  of  these  char- 
acteristics is  the  neighborly  pride  which  its 
citizens  take  in  the  honors  that  fall  to  any- 
one of  their  number.  Everybody  knows 
Fairbanks,  Beveridge,  Kern,  and  the  lesser 
lights,  and  everybody,  irrespective  of  political 
atfiliations,  is  ready  to  hang  out  Old  Glory, 
burn  red  fire,  and  "  whoop  things  up  "  gen- 
erally when  unusual  distinction  has  fallen  to 
a  fel  law-townsman.  The  non-partisan  dem- 
onstration spontaneously  arranged  for  the  oc- 
casion of  Mr.  Kern's  return  from  Denver 
was,  however,  a  really  remarkable  and  ex- 
ceptional testimonial  to  the  nominee's  popu- 
larity among  his  own  people.  In  a  city  like 
Intlmnapolis  there  would  have  been  an  ova- 
tion for  any  similarly  honored  favorite  son, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  nomination  of 
any  other  man  would  have  been  made  the 
occ:L^ion  for  so  widely  participated  in  and  so 
heartfelt  a  reception  as  that  given  the  present 
candidate. 

F<jr,  within  the  somewhat  restricted  field 
in  which  he  is  known,  John  Kern  is  unques- 
tionably a  very  popular  man.  He  possesses 
the  faculty'  of  forming  friendships  readily  and 
natu rally,  with  the  result  that,  after  forty 
years  of  successful  legal  practice  and  not  less 
than  twenty-five  of  active  public  life,  he  is 
probably  as  well  known  to  the  citizenship  of 
Indiana  as  any  man  in  the  State.  And  he  is 
one  of  those  happy  individuals  of  whom  it 
can  be  said  that  invariably  those  who  know 
them  best  like  them  best.  There  is  about 
him  a  peculiar  quality  of  simplicity,  earnest- 
ness, and  manliness,  an  unfailing  good  humor 
and  cheerfulness  under  political  disappoint- 
mt-nf  and  personal  ill-health,  a  frankness  of 
spetfch  and  a  generous  impulsiveness  of  act, 
that  endear  him  to  everybody  who  is  brought 
in  contact  with  him,  whether  in  public  or 
private  capacity.  His  most  prominent  per- 
sonal trait  is,  perhaps,  his  unfailing  affability. 
Like  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  geniality  and  his 
(lenincracy  of  manner,  as  indeed  in  many 
other  regards,  Mr.  Kern  is  himself  often  re- 
frrrcul  to  by  his  Indiana  friends  as  "  the  com- 
iiiiijuT."  In  public  speech,  and  even  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  he  can  be,  and  not  infre- 
(luenfly  is,  keenly  satirical:  but  his  satire  is  of 
the  sort  that  never  rankles  nor  makes  him 
enemies.  "  There  is  no  better  man  in  the 
city  of  Indianapolis,  nor  in  the  State  of  In- 
tliana,  than  John  W.  Kern,"  declared  Vice- 
President  Fairbanks  when  he  was  informed 
of  his  friend's  nomination;  and  the  mass  of 
t!ie  citizens  of  city  and  State  manifestly  agree 
with  the  dictum. 


OF  DELICATE  HEALTH. 

In  appearance  Mr.  Kern  is  far  from  rug- 
ged, and,  though  he  seems  to  possess  enor- 
mous vitality,  his  family  and  most  intimate 
friends  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  ap- 
prehensions that  the  stress  of  the  campaign 
may  tax  his  strength  unduly.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  his  health  failed  and  he  and  his 
friends  were  forced  to  believe  that  he  was 
rapidly  going  into  decline.  Warned  by  his 
physician  against  the  imminence  of  consump- 
tion, he  started  in  to  battle  for  his  life.  He 
sought  a  moderate  climate  in  the  South,  and 
after  a  six  months'  stay  came  home  a  new 
man.  Since  then  his  health  has  been  most 
encouraging,  though  of  course  he  is  under 
the  perpetual  necessity  of  guarding  it  as  few 
men  have  the  patience  to  do.  Scrupulously 
abstemious  and  regular  in  his  habits  of  life, 
he  may  be  expected  to  put  the  maximum  of 
energy  into  the  forthcoming  fight  with  the 
minimum  of  drainage  upon  his  constitution; 
and  everybody  will  join  in  w^'shing  for  both 
him  and  Mr.  Sherman  the  very  fullest  meas- 
ure of  physical  well-being. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  CIVIC  RELATIONS. 

The  range  of  Mr.  Kern's  activities  in  his 
home  city  is  broad  and  varied.  By  profession 
he  is  a  lawyer,  and  there  are  few  who  rank 
above  him  in  the  city  or  State.  He  has  been 
connected  with  scores  of  important  criminal 
trials,  but  in  later  years  his  services  have  been 
confined  almost  wholly  to  the  civil  practia. 

In  his  capacity  of  president  of  the  Indian- 
apolis College  of  Law  Mr.  Kern  is  a  legal 
educator  as  well  as  practitioner.  He  is,  in- 
deed, pre-eminently  a  lawyerly  sort  of  man, 
and  yet  he  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
He  IS,  for  example,  a  churchman,  bom  and 
reared  a  Methodist,  though  in  later  life  an 
active  Presbyterian  and  a  member  of  the 
Tabernacle  congregation  in  Indianapolis.  He 
is  also  a  clubman,  of  the  sort  that  a  sub- 
stantial citizen  of  a  smaller  Western  city  is 
expected  to  be,— that  is,  he  has  a  lively  in- 
terest in  business  and  literature,  and  he  par- 
ticipates with  equal  zest  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Commercial  Club  and  the  philosophiz- 
ings  of  the  Century.  He  is  also  a  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow. 

HOME   LIFE. 

Finally,  he  is  the  head  of  a  most  interest- 
ing and  ideal  household.  There  are  three 
children, — a  grown  daughter,  who  is  a  lead- 
er in  the  social  life  of  the  younger  set  in 
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Indianapolis,  and  two  boys,  nine  and  five 
>Tars  of  age,  respectively.  Mrs.  Kern  has 
all  the  elements  of  popularity  so  conspicuous 
in  her  husband,  and  has  been  particularly 
prominent  in  the  promotion  of  kindergarten 
work  and  the  various  charities  of  the  city. 
By  the  testimony  of  all  her  neighbors  she 
would  make  a  most  admirable  Mrs.  Vice- 
President.  As  one  of  them  declared  the  other 
day,  Mr.  Kern  deserved  the  nomination  be- 
cause he  had  the  good  judgment  to  marry  so 
clever  and  capable  a  woman.  I  suppose  this 
is  on  the  same  principle  that  it  used  to  be 
said  of  another  clever  Indianapolis  lady  that 
her  husband  ought  to  be  elected  Governor 
because  his  wife  would  make  such  an  ex- 
cellent governess. 

CHANGING   POLITICAL   IDEALS. 

The  charge  which  has  most  frequently 
been  brought  against  Mr.  Kern  by  his  polit- 
ical rivals, — the  only  one,  indeed,  for  which 
there  is  even  the  appearance  of  a  substantial 
basis, — IS  that  his  political  record  is  unbe- 
comingly variegated,  and  his  political  ideals 
arc  unduly  fluctuating.  There  are  thousands 
of  Democrats,  not  to  mention  adherents  of 
other  political  faiths,  who  feel  that  he  missed 
a  splendid  chance  to  serve  his  party  in  1896 
when  he  failed  to  stand  by  his  own  previously 
expressed  gold-standard  principles.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  at  that  time  that  the  only 
way,— or,  at  least,  the  best  way, — to  serve 
the  party  was  to  remain  **  regular  "  and  give 
support  to  the  nominee,  whoever  he  might  be 
and  on   whatsoever  platform.     Certainly,  he 
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was  very  far  from  alone  in  this  judgment. 
It  might  be  possible,  likewise,  to  show  that 
Mr.  Kern  has  been  both  for  and  against  haul- 
ing down  the  flag  in  the  Philippines,  and, 
more  recently,  both  for  and  against  an  anti- 
injunction  plank  in  the  Denver  platform.  In 
respect  to  these  and  other  similar  matters, 
however,  he  would  simply  fall  back  upon  the 
homely  adage  that  circumstances  alter  cases, 
in  which  line  of  defense  he  would  be  but 
emulating  the  example  of  his  chief.  And 
though  both  men  are  perhaps  as  vulnerable 
at  this  point  as  at  any  other,  neither  is  the 
mere  "  fluttering  and  flighty  politician  "  that 
some  of  the  hostile  journals  have  recently 
been  designating  Mr.  Xern, 

TESTS  OF  AVAILABILITY. 

Everybody  understands  that  in  these  days 
Vice-Presidential  candidates  are  chosen  by  all 
parties  from  a  good  many  considerations  be- 
sides those  of  statesmanlike  capacity.  No 
leading  party  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
has  nominated, — would  have  dared  to  nomi- 
nate,— a  man  notoriously  unfit,  in  point  of 
personal  character  or  temperament,  for  the 
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duties  of  the  office.  But,  assuming  the  pre- 
rcquistrcs  of  personality,  the  considerations 
which  practically  determine  Vice-Presidential 
nominations  arc  reducible  to  four:  (i)  The 
desire  ro  enhance  party  prospects  in  a  doubt- 
ful State  or  section  ;  (2)  the  desire  to  placate 
vvarrinj^  factions  within  the  party,  or  at  least 
tu  give  representation  on  the  ticket  to  rival 
winjrs;  (3)  the  assumption  that,  however 
active  the  Presidential  nominee  may  be,  the 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  will  bear 
the  bnjnt  of  the  field  campaign;  and  (4)  the 
thirst  for  the  campaign  funds,  the  sinews  of 
war,  ;vhich  the  candidate  may  be  able  to 
produce  from  his  own  or  other  people's 
chests.  Sometimes  one  of  these  considerations 
dominates  and  sometimes  another;  occasion- 
ally, though  not  often,  they  all  play  their 
part  toj^ether. 

Jud^red  by  these  tests,  how  well  may  Mr. 
Kern  be  expected  to  measure  up  to  the  re- 
quirnnrnts  of  his  present  position?  In  the 
first  place,  will  his  candidacy  enhance  the 
chances  of  the  Democracy  in  the  section  ob- 
viously intended  to  be  appealed  to  by  it, — 
ur.^  the  Middle  West  and,  more  particularly, 
Indiana?  There  is  no  denying  that  Mr. 
Kern  falls  very  far  short  of  enjoying  a  repu- 
tation that  is  national.  He  is  not  well 
known,  indeed,  outside  of  his  own  State. 
Still,  in  these  days,  the  Vice-Presidential  can- 
didate who  does  not  require  a  pretty  exten- 
sive introduction  to  the  people  of  the  country 
at  large  is  quite  the  exception,  and  Mr. 
Kern*j4  comparative  obscurity  may  not,  in  the 
long  run,  count  seriously  against  him  or  the 
ticket.  As  an  ardent  disciple  of  Bryan  he 
will  naturally  commend  himself  to  Bryan 
followers  everyu-here,  and  especially  to  those 
^f  the  Western  States,  with  whom  both  men 
are  so  closely  identified.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
see  that  his  candidacy  can  evoke  for  the  ticket 
much  support  anywhere  which  would  not 
have  been  forthcoming  in  any  case.  Even  in 
Indiana  the  effect  is  problematical. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  Mr.  Kern  is  justly  the  most  popular 
DtnTjfK  rat  in  the  State.  He  has  been  clearly 
the  Irader  of  his  party  for  a  decade,  the  suc- 
CTss^jr  of  Voorhees,  McDonald,  Hendricks, 
and  Ciray.  He  has  been  the  party's  choice 
twice  fnr  Governor,  once  for  United  States 
Senatitr,  and  now  for  Vice-President.  If 
the  Democrats  should  lose  in  the  national 
camt)ai|rn,  but  carry  Indiana,  he  would 
drnibtlrss  be  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Hemen- 
wav  ii»  The  Senate.  Furthermore,  he  has  the 
Iriendiihip  of  more  Republicans  than  has  any 


other  Democrat  of  prominence  in  the  State, 
and  a  firmer  grip  upon  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whple.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that,  in 
a  State  which  is  always  in  the  doubtful  col- 
umn, and  in  a  year  when  such  a  stronghold 
of  Republicanism  as  Massachusetts  could 
elect  a  Democratic  Governor,  Mr.  Kern  was 
overwhelmingly  beaten  in  his  race  for  the 
governorship.  Somehow,  one  cannot  repress 
the  suspicion  that  he  is  one  of  those  men 
whom  everybody  likes,  but  who,  more  or  less 
unaccountably,  can  never  quite  convert  this 
pleasing  popularity  into  a  preponderance  of 
votes.  The  candidacy  of  Kern  will,  of 
course,  add  zest  to  the  campaign  in  Indiana; 
the  Republicans  will  be  goaded  by  it  to  make 
a  harder  fight  there,  and  throughout  the 
Middle  West  generally;  but  that  of  itself  it 
will  throw  even  so  much  as  the  one  State  into 
the  Democratic  column  may  be  very  strongly 
doubted,  though  until  the  final  results  arc  in 
this  will  remain  probably  the  profoundest 
uncertainty  in  the  whole  political  situation. 
With  a  characteristic  touch  of  political  fatal- 
ism the  point  was  urged  at  Denver  that  the 
Democracy  all  but  won  in  1876  with  a  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate  from  Indiana,  while 
in  1884  the  party's  most  notable  victor>'  in  a 
generation  was  attained  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. But  Mr.  Kern  is  hardly  a  Hen- 
dricks, or  even  a  William  H.  English. 

A  GOOD  CAMPAIGNER. 

So  far  as  the  strengthening  of  the  ticket 
through  the  representation  of  rival  wings  of 
the  party  is  concerned,  Mr.  Kem*s  candidacy, 
of  course,  does  nothing  of  the  sort,  for,  as  is 
familiar  enough  to  everybody,  Kern  is  a  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Bryan  man.  He  owes  his  nomi- 
nation, in  the  final  analysis,  absolutely  to  his 
chief,  and  he  represents  no  independent  prin- 
ciples or  body  of  men.  The  powers  that  be 
in  the  party's  councils  manifestly  preferred 
this  year  to  use  the  Vice-Presidency  as  an 
appeal  to  a  geographical  section  rather  than 
to  a  long  disaffected  branch  of  the  party. 
The  third  requirement,  however,  Mr.  Kem 
ought  to  be  able  to  meet  very  satisfactorily. 
He  is  an  excellent  campaigner  and,  unless 
his  somewhat  frail  physique  should  give  way 
under  the  strain,  may  be  depended  upon  to 
do  valiant  service  in  the  field  until  Novem- 
ber. He  has  stumped  the  State  of  Indiana 
repeatedly  since  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and,  though  he  rarely  got  the  desired 
results,  nobody  ever  questioned  his  ability  as 
an  orator  and  exponent  of  political  craft. 
Always  aggressive,  resourceful,  and  concilia- 
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tory,  he  may  be  expected  to  carry  upon  the 
national  stump  much  of  the  fascination  and 
po\*-cr  that  men  have  come  to  recognize  in 
him  in  his  own  State. 

NOT  A  MAN  OF  WEALTH. 

The  fourth  qualification  enumerated, — 
i^.,  the  command  of  an  abundance  of  cash 
and  a  willingness  to  put  it  freely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  managers, — Mr.  Kern  simply 
does  not  possess  at  all.  He  is  probably  the 
poorest  man  in  this  world's  goods  that  any 
leading  political  party  has  nominated  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  in  a  generation.  His  "  for- 
tune "  is  estimated  at  about  $25,000,  and  he 
has  absolutely  no  affiliations  from  which  the 
party  managers  can  expect  to  realize  a  dollar 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  forth- 
coming. At  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Bryan 
last  winter  by  the  Indiana  Democratic  Club 
at  the  Claypool,  in  Indianapolis,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  in  introducing  Mr.  Kern 
as  toastmaster,  predicted  that  the  Indiana 
delegation  would  take  him  to  the  Denver 
convention  and  return  with  him  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  Mr. 
Kern,  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent   re- 


marks, thanked  the  speaker  for  the  compli- 
ment, but  said  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
honor  to  come  to  him,  and  that,  in  any  case, 
he  was  too  poor  to  think  of  occupying  the 
office,  even  if  the  people  should  demand  his 
nomination.  **  Why,"  he  declared,  "  if  I 
should  be  sent  to  Washington  I  should  have 
to  live  in  one  little  room.  I  understand  that 
it  IS  costing  Vice-President  Fairbanks  about 
$50,000  a  year.  At  that  rate,  considering 
the  state  of  my  fortune,  I  could  live  in  Wash- 
ington about  one  day."  When  Mr.  Bryan 
got  up  to  speak  he  referred  to  Mr.  Kern's 
remarks  and  said  that  if  the  people  of  this 
country  demanded  that  Mr.  Kern  be  their 
nominee  he  would  have  to  serve.  "  And," 
continued  Mr.  Bryan,  "  if  John  is  elected  he 
need  not  live  in  one  room.  I  will  give  him 
part  of  the  White  House."  Should  the 
Democrats  win  in  November  Indianians  in 
Washington  will  expect  to  find  the  Vice- 
President  quartered  neither  in  the  White 
House  nor  in  a  single  little  room;  but  they 
will  be  not  a  whit  less  proud  of  John  Kern 
amid  simpler  surroundings  than  they  have 
been  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  in  the  home  of  luxury 
to  which  his  fortune  entitles  him. 


MR.  BRYAN'S  CONVENTION. 


BY  SAMUEL  E,  MOFFETT. 


I 


npHE  United  States  consists  of  the  Missis- 
sippi  Valley  with  a  fringe  on  each  side. 
The  political  bearings  of  this  fact  were  made 
manifest  at  Denver  on  July  7.  The  convcn- 
tinn  that  began  its  sessions  on  that  day  was 
essentially  a  convention  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  In  it  the  Mississippi  Valley  got 
\^  hat  it  wanted  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
acquiesced.  There  are  two  classes  of  Demo- 
crats who  support  Mr.  Bryan, — those  who 
want  him  and  those  who  accept  him  because 
they  have  to.  Those  of  the  former  class 
mostly  inhabit  the  region  drained  by  the 
Father  of  Waters.  In  New  York,  New 
Kngland,  and  other  outlying  provinces  the 
farslghted  press  is  unable  to  conceal  its  as- 
titnishment  that  the  Democratic  party  should 
be  so  stupid  as  to  nominate  a  man  whom 
no  intelligent  Democrats  desire.  But  when 
one  crosses  the  Alleghanies  one  discovers  that 
Br)  an  has  not  been  forced  upon  the  party  by 
some  malign  power  outside  of  itself,  but  is 
its  rnvn  unfettered  choice.  He  suits  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 
has  the  votes  to  nominate  and  even,  if  it 
choose  to  disregard  party  lines,  to  elect  him. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  shock  of  this  discovery 
outraged  the  feelings  of  the  Eastern  dele- 
gates. They  not  only  fought  Bryan  bitterly 
in  the  convention,  but  many  of  them  bolted 
the  ticket  afterward.  This  year  they  have 
mastered  the  logic  of  facts.  They  did  not 
kick  against  the  pricks  at  Denver;  most  of 
them  voted  gracefully  for  Bryan  on  the 
first  and  only  ballot,  and  all  of  them  con- 
curred loyally  in  his  nomination, — even 
Colonel  GuflFey,  still  smarting  from  the  salt 
rubbed  into  his  woupds  by  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  and  the  convention.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  American  politics 
a  great  party  has  taken  both  of  its  candi- 
dates from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  put  them 
on  a  Mississippi  Valley  platform,  and  laid 
out  its  plans  of  campaign  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  winning  its  battle  in  the  Middle 
West. 

PREDOMINANCE  OF  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 

Of  course   the   rest   of   the  country   was 
lioi    ignored    at   Denver.      Mr.    Bryan   was 


most  deferential  to  New  York,  whose  block 
of  seventy-eight  votes  is  impressive  froiB 
mere  size,  even  if  it  is  a  block  of  wood  voted 
as  a  unit  by  Murphy  and  Conners.  Mr 
Bryan  is  a  person  of  sanguine  temperament 
and  he  is  not  without  hope  of  picking  u| 
electoral  votes  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  aiw 
Connecticut,  notwithstanding  the  assurance 
of  the  metropolitan  papers  that  he  is  wast 
ing  his  time  in  looking  in  that  direction 
Nevertheless,  he  so  far  defers  to  their  judg 
ment  as  to  base  most  of  his  calculations  01 
the  West.  Both  of  the  Democratic  candidate 
live  farther  west  than  either  of  the  Repub 
lican  candidates.  Now  it  so  happens  that  i 
you  leave  out  the  Solid  South,  which  belong 
to  Mr.  Bryan  in  its  entirety,  the  States  w« 
of  Ohio  have  165  electoral  votes,  and  thos 
eastward,  including  Ohio,  West  Virginia 
and  Delaware,  have  159.  It  appears,  then 
fore,  that  in  undertaking  to  build  up  hi 
majority  in  the  West  and  South  Mr.  Brya 
is  not  trying  to  make  bricks  without  stravi 
The  Pacific  Coast  at  Denver  acted  t 
cordial  alliance  with  the  Middle  West  an 
South,  and  the  Southern  and  Western  chai 
acter  of  the  gathering  was  conspicuou 
throughout  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Bell,  c 
California,  was  temporary  chairman  of  th 
convention,  and  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Alabam: 
the  permanent  chairman.  Gk)vernor  Ha! 
kell,  of  Oklahoma,  wa^  chairman  of  tli 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  frame 
the  platform,  and  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  an 
Kentucky  did  two-thirds  of  the  talking  i 
the  convention. 

democracy's   long   banishment  from 

POWER. 

The  Chicago  convention  met  with  tl 
prestige  of  fifteen  years  of  continuous  v» 
tory, — the  longest  period  of  uninterniptc 
party  success  in  our  history  since  tl 
breakup  of  JeflEersonian  Democracy  und< 
Monroe.  Even  in  the  period  of  Democrat 
eclipse  in  the  Civil  War  and  Rcconstrui 
tion  epochs  it  was  only  fourteen  years  froi 
the  election  of  Lincoln  in  i860  to  the  R( 
publican  debacle  of  1874,  and  in  the  midi 
of  that   era  of   darkness  there   were  year 
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such  as  1862  and  1870,  when  a  return  of 
sunshine  for  the  Democracy  seemed  immi- 
nent. But  from  1893  to  the  present  time  the 
blackness  of  the  Democratic  night  has  been 
unbroken.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  uncon- 
querable tenacity  of  the  party  of  Jefferson, 
the  Denver  convention  was  suffused  with  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  and  hope.  To  the  men 
who  met  at  Chicago  victory  had  become  a 
habit.  They  counted  on  it  as  a  matter  of 
course;  yet  even  they  felt  some  misgivings. 
They  did  their  work  like  business  men  ex- 
ecuting a  contract,  but  not  quite  certain 
Uow  it  would  turn  out.  At  Denver  the 
clans  gathered  with  enthusiasm  unquenched 
\  by  adversity. 

Denver's  great  opportunity. 

Perhaps  their  physical  surroundings  had 
something  to  do  with  their  buoyancy  of 
spirit.  They  were  meeting  a  mile  above 
the  sea,  in  a  town  that  was  glad  and  proud 
to  welcome  them.  Their  coming  was  the 
great  event  of  the  year  for  Denver.  Every 
delegation  was  met  at  the  station  and  es- 
corted to  Its  hotel  by  a  band.  Walking  in- 
formation bureaus  in  uniform  met  every 
train  for  the  benefit  of  ordinary  visitors. 
Twenty  thousand  people,  more  or  less,  wore 
buttons  inscribed :  **  I  live  in  Denver.  Ask 
me."  There  were  circulating  band  concerts 
on  the  street  cars  every  night.  There  were 
snowdrifts  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
tains and  heaped  up  in  the  July  sun  for  the 
delectation  of  the  city's  guests,  who  were 
invited  to  join  in  snowball  battles,  and  often 
found  themselves  in  the  line  of  fire  when 
they  might  have  been  willing  to  forego  the 


DENVER  S    ARCH    OF    WELCOME. 

pleasure.  The  brilliant  electric  lighting 
system  which  leads  Denver  to  call  herself 
*'  the  City  of  Lights  "  was  utilized  in  pro- 
ducing miles  of  illuminations,  and  the 
streets,  glittering  with  varicolored  electric 
bulbs  by  night,  were  draped  with  artisti- 
cally massed  bunting  by  day.  Cowboys, 
cowgirls,  and  Indians,  especially  provided 
and  costumed  for  the  occasion,  paraded  the 
streets  on  broncos.  All  that  part  of  Denver 
which  was  not  either  in  the  Auditorium  dr 
camped  around  it  in  a  besieging  army  e3ger- 
ly  hoping  to  get  in  was  flowing  slowly  up 
and  down  the  sidewalks  in  a  viscid  carnival 
mass.  All  this  was  such  a  contrast  to  Chi- 
cago, where  the  Coliseum  and  two  or  three 
hotels  were  the  only  places  that  gave  any 
indication  that  a  convention  was  in  town, 
that  it  might  well  have  sent  the  spirits  of 
the  delegates  up  a  few  points. 

It  was  a  more  spontaneous  gathering  too, 
— one   nearer   to   the   soil   and   more   easily 
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Denver  came  oftener  by  nature  from  the 
shelves  of  rural  *'  general  stores.*'  There 
was  more  sop  hist  feat  ion  at  Chicag^i;  mnrr, 
earnestness  at  Denver.  Henry  Cabot  Lcjiigc 
and  Theodore  E.  Burton  were  the  favorite 
orators  at  the  Republican  convcnlion  \  Sen- 
ator Gore  and  OIHe  James,  of  Kentucky,  set 
the  oratorical  pace  at  the  Democraric 

SPOKTAKEirs^    ALTERXATED    WITH     '*  PHt- 
FU NCTY>RY  LUNACY." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  \igor  that  comes  af 
nearness  to  the  soil  that  made  the  Demjo 
L'rat^  at  Denver  push  riotous  demonstrations 
of  enthusiasm  to  lengths  that  must  surtl|r 
bring  about  a  change  in  future  methods  of 
expressing  approval  of  candidates.  On  one 
occasion  the  Denver  convention  howled  far 
Br>f3n  for  an  hour  and  twentv-sfx  minuter 
and  a  half  without  stopping  for  breath,  and 
on  another  for  an  hour  and  ten  minutes, 
Kach  of  these  demonstrations  completely 
FTi^fii  r.w./j  ^rn.i.v  tclips(?d   anything   in   that   line  ever   known 

tWK   coirsTY   i)EM*H  KALY    MAucHiNii   THkuuGU    Bt  any  previous  gathering.     The  convention 
DENVER  STREETS,  vvas  00 1  in  sessiott  more  than  eighteen  houn 

in  all,  and  of  that  time  three  hours  was  oc- 
played  upon  in  Its  emotions.  The  creases  in  cupied  by  three  seasons  of  perfunctorj' 
the  trousers  at  Chicago  were  more  likely  to  lunacy.  If  every  convention  hereafter  should 
have    been    artificially    produced;    those    at    think   it  necessary^   to   break   the   records  of 


A   hEbfelUM    ijj^    I  HE   UEMiJLKATIl.  ^^AT10NAL  cgKVKNTlOJl^ 
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its  predecessors*  in  this  respect,  the  time 
would  obviously  soon  be  at  hand  when  noth- 
ing but  howling  could  be  done.  The  mere 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  therefore,  will 
seem  to  make  it  necessary  before  long  to 
give  the  howling  dervishes  leave  to  print. 

COMPLETENESS  OF  BRYAN's  TRIUMPH. 

The  situation  at  Denver  with  regard  to 
candidates  closely  paralleled  that  at  Chicago. 
In  each  case  there  was  a  favorite  against  a 
field.  In  each  case  the  opponents  of  the 
favorite  deluded  themselves  with  false  hopes. 
The  "  allies  "  at  Chicago  were  a  feeble  folk, 
but  they  were  a  mighty  host  compared  with 
the  **  allies  "  at  Denver.  As  in  1896,  the  con- 
servatives had  suddenly  waked  up  after 
about  half  the  delegates  had  been  elected, 
discovered  that  this  was  a  Presidential  year, 
and  spasmodically  resolved  to  do  something. 
In  1896  they  found  that  belated  activity  of 
this  sort  could  not  beat  free  silver,  and  in 
1908  they  found  that  it  could  not  beat  Bryan. 


^^S  (Tomporary   chairman.) 

m^^lkyzn  had  begun  his  preparations  for 
th&  convention  immediately  after  the  nom- 
ination of  Parker  in  1904.  He  had  card- 
indexed  the  whole  United  States.     He  had 


HON.    HENRY  D.   CLAYTON,  OF  ALABAMA. 
(Permanent  chairman.) 

correspondents  everywhere,  and  for  four 
years  he  had  kept  in  continuous  touch  with 
the  politics  of  every  corner  of  the  Union. 
He  had  lectured  before  Chautauqua  assem- 
blies on  every  circuit;  he  had  sent  his  Com- 
moner  over  all  the  rural  delivery  routes  for 
200  successive  weeks,  and  all  this  he  had 
done  on  top  of  a  foundation  of  popularity 
such  as  no  other  Democrat  had  to  begin 
with.  And  the  conservatives  expected  to 
beat  him  by  sending  up  a  sudden  cry  of 
alarm  in  the  spring  of  1908,  printing  a  few 
double-leaded  panic  editorials  in  New  York 
papers,  and  inducing  a  few  favorite  sons  to 
enlist  the  State  pride  of  their  neighbors  in 
rival  candidacies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
were  only  two  favorite  sons  whose  booms 
ever  got  as  far  as  Denver.  Governor  John- 
son, of  Minnesota,  a  politician  of  remarka- 
ble qualities  who  will  be  heard  from  again, 
polled  the  solid  vote  of  his  own  State  and 
got  twenty-seven  and  a  half  scattering  votes 
elsewhere.  Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware,  got 
the  solid  votes  of  his  own  State  and  of  New 
Jersey,  and  twenty-six  scattering  votes  from 
three  other  States.  The  entire  grand  army 
of  the  "allies"  polled  1053^2  votes.  Bryan  got 
892>'2,  or  almost  exactly  nine-tenths  of  the 
entire  convention.     The  Johnson  and  Gray 
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OUJE  n,  JAMES,  OF  KENTUCKY. 
(Orto   of   tlip  unibnkul   yinrH   ot   the  nmvntl^jn.l 

btH^ms  collapsed  so  cnniplrtclv  that  none  of 
the  ti raters  \vhi>  had  been  evpecteJ  tf*  second 
those  nommations  turneU  iip>  while  State 
after  State  strutrglcil  hir  an  opportunity  to 
second  the  nomination  of  Brvan. 

THOSE    "outside   THE    BREASTWORKS," 

Although  the  general  s^pirit  of  the  body 
was  undoubted ly  sincere,  indications  were 
not  lacking:  that  it  \Nas  com  posed  of  politi- 
cians, and  that  expediency  sometimes  count- 
ed for  more  than  principle.  The  convention, 
directed  by  Mr.  Bryan,  uas  inflexibily  stem 
toward  Colonel  (liiffey.  of  Penn,^ylvania, 
where  the  Democrats  got  their  hist  electoral 
votes  In  1856.  but  jiracious  toward  SiilHvan, 
of  Illinois,  and  Miirphy  and  Conners,  of 
New  ^*orb,  who  leave  at  least  as  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  matter  of  political  morals. 
The  noted  McCarren  was  thrown  out,  not 
because  he  was  unfit  for  decent  men  to  as- 
^»ciate  with,  but  becaui^e  Murphy  wanted 
him  out,  and  the  eijiially  noted  Grady,  Mc- 
Carren's  ally  in  even  scheme  at  Alban\% 
was  honored  With  the  chairmanship  of  an 
important  committee  and  invitetl  to  address 
the  convent  if  >n*  Or;idy  mounted  the  plat- 
form and  made  a  speech  about^  harmony  in 
the  very^  face  of  a  hu^*  portrait  of  Gro%Tr 


Cleveland,  who  was  once  **  loved  for  the 
enemies  he  had  made,"  and  who  as  Governor 
had  asked  John  Kelly  as  his  only  favor  that 
for  his  personal  comfort  Grady  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  State  Senate. 

THE  "  LABOR  "  PLANK  A  MASTERPIECE, 

Some  visitors  went  to  Denver  to  play,  but 
the  men  who  built  the  platform  had  nothing 
but  work.  They  worked  for  nearly  sixty 
hours,  although  it  had  been  said  that  Mr. 
Bryan  had  already  prepared  the  document 
and  sent  it  up  from  Lincoln  to  Denver  ready 
for  use.  Some  of  Mr.  Bryan's  friends  bad 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  platform  that  could  be  printed  on  a 
postal  card.  This  plan  was  so  nearly  earned 
out  that  the  Denver  platform  is  only  about 
twice  as  long  as  that  adopted  at  Chicago  and 
fills  merely  some  five  columns  of  close  typr 
The  chief  difficulty  in  framing  it  was  to^ 
satisfy  labor  without  confirming  moderate 
citizens  in  the  belief  that  Bryan  was  a  dan- 
,  gerous  firebrand.  The  committee  struggled 
over  this  problem,  with  the  help  of  telephone 
suggestions  from  Lincoln,  for  over  two  days, 
but  in  the  end  its  work  was  skillfully  done. 
It  began  by  salaaming  to  the  courts,  de- 
scribing them  as  the  bulwark  of  our  liber- 
ties,   and    protesting    that    the    Democracy 


SENATOR  GORE,  OF  OKLAHOMA. 
(The  blind  orator  who  precipitated  elghty-slx  min- 
utes of  tumultuous  applause  for  Bryan.) 
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PROMINENT   DEMOCRATS    AT    DENVER. 
(Left   to   right:   John   I.   Martin,  sergoant-at-arms ;    E.    S.  Johnson,  Soul h  Dakota ;  Dr.  Kahio,  French 
Lick,  ln<L.  oiBcial  physician ;  Jas.  C.  Dahlman,  Nebraska ;  Thos.  Tufgart,  Indiana  ;  Roger  Sullivan,  Illinois ; 
Urey  WocmIsod,  Kentucky;  M.  J.  Wade,  Iowa.)  ^ 


yielded  to  none  in  its  purpose  to  maintain 
their  dignity.  This  and  much  more  of  the 
same  sort  tended  to  soothe  the  apprehensions 
of  those  who  feared  that  any  attempt  to 
alter  judicial  procedure  masked  an  attack 
on  the  courts.  With  deep  respect  the  plat- 
form then  ventured  to  suggest  that  experi- 
ence had  shown  the  necessity  of  modifying 
the  present  law  relating  to  injunctions,  and 
it  repeated  the  approval  already  given  in 
1896  and  1904  of  a  bill  which  had  previous- 
ly passed  the  Senate  relating  to  contempts 
in  federal  courts  and  providing  for  trial  by 
jury  in  cases  of  indirect  contempt.  It  sug- 
gested, too,  that  injunctions  should  not  be 
issued  in  any  case  in  which  they  would  not 
issue  if  no  industrial  dispute  were  involved, 


and  that  labor  organizations  should  not  be 
regarded  as  illegal  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade.  It  favored  the  eight-hour  day  on 
all  Government  work,  pledged  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  a  general  federal  employers* 
liability  act,  and  promised  the  enactment'  of 
a  law  creating  a  Department  of  Labor,  in- 
cluding the  subject  of  mines  and  mining. 
These  promises  were  embroidered  with  so 
much  benevolent  language  that  the  labor 
plank  alone  would  have  filled  two  or  three 
postal  cards,  but  since  it  had  the  effect  of 
captivating  the  previously  critical  Mr. 
Gompers  and  inducing  him  to  pledge  the 
bulk  of  the  labor  vote  to  the  Democratic 
ticket,  it  may  be  considered  well  worth  its 
space. 
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A  BRYAN  PLATFORM  THROUGHOUT.  '"S  ^^  ^^^  admission  of  Asiatic  imniigrants. 

This  was  closely  connected  with  the  plank 

The  tariff  plank  of  the  Democratic  plat-   advocating  an  "  adequate  navy,"  "  sufficient 

form   is  much  more  definite  and  outspoken   to  defend  the  coasts  of  this  country  and  pro- 

f ban  that  adopted  at  Chicago.    The  Repub-   tect  American  citizens  wherever  their  rights 

lican  platform  promises  revision;  the  Demo-   may  be  in  jeopardy." 

cratjc  demands  reduction.    On  the  currency       The  La  Follette  planks  on  the  physical 
question  neither  party  has  any  very  definite    valuation    of    railroads,    publicity    for   cam- 
opinions.     Th<?   Republicans  are  willing  to   paign    contributions,    and    the    election    of 
leave  it  to  the  Monetary  Commission  to  de-  *  United  States  Senators  by  the  people,  which 
vise    a   satisfactory   financial   system.      The   the  Wisconsin   delegation  vainly  sought  to 
Democrats  are  not  sure  whether  an  emer-    force  into  the  platform  at  Chicago,  were  en- 
gcncy  currency  is  required,  but  think  that    thusiastically  adopted  at  Denver.    Of  course 
it  it  is  it  should  be  issued  and  controlled  by   it  is  not  expected  that  Mr.  La  Follette  will 
the  Government,   and  lent  on  adequate  se-   be  won  over  to  the  support  of  the  Bryan 
ciJTitics  to  national  and  State  banks.     They   ticket  by  the  adoption  of  his  platform,  but 
promise,  too,   to  compel  the  national  banks    his  followers,  who  are  not  under  his  obliga- 
to  establish  a  guaranty  fund  for  the  protec-   tions  in  the  matter  of  party  loyalty,  are  ex- 
tion  of  their  depositors,  with  provision   for   pected     to     show     considerable     restiveness 
the  accci^SLon  of  any  State  banks  that  desire   when  their  leaders  ask  them  to  vote  against 
to  join   the  system.     This  deposit-guaranty   their  own  principles. 

scheme  €>f  ^Ir,  Bryan's  has  many  friends  The  national  conventions  of  the  two  par- 
m  the  Wt^t  and  South.  It  is  in  practical  ties  have  taken  on  a  curious  tinge  of  non- 
operation  in  Oklahoma,  and  some  bankers  partisanship.  Not  only  did  the  daughter  of 
who  know  the  temper  of  their  customers  say  the  President  with  her  Republican  husband 
that  it  is  developing  enormous  popularity  attend  both  conventions  and  join -in  the  ap- 
throughout  the  Central  States.  plause  at  each,  but  Mr.  John  Barrett,  the 

Mr*  Bryan's  ancient  Jeffersonian  ideas  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Rc- 
about  individual  enterprise  have  been  al-  publics,  took  a  delegation  of  foreign  diplo- 
lowed  free  scope  in  the  platform.  In  this  mats  first  to  Chicago  and  then  to  Denver, 
respect  he  is  not  only  a  conservative,  but  a  and  succeeded  in  each  place  in  procuring  the 
reactionarj'.  He  believes  that  it  is  possible  insertion  in  the  platform  of  a  declaration 
and  desirable  to  overthrow  the  modem  or-  in  favor  of  closer  relations  with  the  coun- 
ganizacion  of  industry  and  restore  the  old  tries  of  Latin- America, 
system  under  ^vhich  each  town  had  its  own  ^^^  vice-presidential  nomination. 
little  factor\^  and  the  busmess  dictionary  still 

contained  the  word  "  competition."  The  The  Denver  convention  missed  a  great 
platform  declares  a  private  monopoly  to  be  opportunity  in  the  nomination  for  Vicc- 
"  indefensible  and  intolerable";  it  agrees  President.  Dozens  of  candidates  were  dis- 
with  President  Roosevelt  in  advocating  a  cussed  during  the  week,  almost  always  from 
federal  license  system  for  corporations  en-  the  point  of  view  of  geography  or  of  small 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce,  provided  they  political  tactics.  Just  at  the  end  it  began  to 
control  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  prod-  be  realized  that  these  were  matters  of  little 
ucts  in  ^vhich  they  deal,  and  it  would  forbid  importance,  and  it  was  suggested  that  Gov- 
any  such  corporation  to  control  more  than  ernor  Folk,  of  Missouri,  although  he  lives 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  any  next  door  to  Mr.  Bryan,  would  add  more 
product  consumed  in  the  United  States,  strength  to  the  ticket  than  a  smaller  mar 
This  would  compel  the  United  States  Steel  who  fulfilled  the  requirement  of  gcographi- 
Corporation,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  cal  remoteness.  Governor  Folk's  nanK 
Compan>%  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  would  have  inspired^  the  country,  but  th< 
the  Standard  ( )il  Company,  and  dozens  of  serious  discussion  of  it  came  too  late.  Th< 
other  corporations  either  to  dissolve  or  to  convention,  with  the  assent  of  Mr.  Bryan 
w]l  out  a  larizc  part  of  their  plants.  nominated  Mr.  Kern,  a  good  gian,  but  ai 

Although  Captain  Hobson  was  hooted  yet  unknown  outside  of  Indiana.  Then 
down  when  he  publicly  predicted  war  with  have  been  many  worse  Vicc-Prcsidcntia 
Ji'ipan,  he  exercised  a  deleterious  influence  candidates  than  Mr.  Kern ;  there  were  man] 
upon  the  platform.  It  was  largely  through  worse  ones  proposed  at  Denver,  but  the  con 
hii  efiffirts  that  a  clause  was  inserted  object-  vention  might  have  done  considerably  better 


MR.  CLEVELAND  AT  PRINCETON. 


BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND  was  a 
man  who  ripened  nobly,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  greatness  was  shown  in  his 
later  years.  To  those  of  us  who  were  close 
to  him  here,  in  his  honorable  retirement, 
after  he  had  twice  filled  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  arduous  office  in  the  world,  the 
vital  thing  about  him  was  the  genuineness 
of  his  manhood.  His  public  life  had  not  ab- 
sorbed his  private  character.  He  was  still 
himself:  an  individual,  responsible  to  his 
God  and  to  his  fellow  men  for  the  best  use 
of  his  faculties  and  his  opportunities;  ready 
to  speak  his  honest  mind  to  his  neighbor  and 
to  give  his  true  sympathy  to  his  friend. 

HIS  HOUSEHOLD  INTERESTS. 

He  accepted  the  conditions  of  human  life 
with  an  admirable  courage  and  good  humor. 
There  was  no  pretense  and  no  illusion  about 
him.  He  recognized  the  small  details  as 
well  as  the  larger  duties  of  existence.  The 
change  from  the  White  House  to  the  quiet 
estate  of  Westland  must  have  been  immense, 
but  It  did  not  disturb  the  fundamental  large- 
ness and  steadiness  of  his  nature.  He  neither 
fretted  nor  sulked  in  his  tent.  He  gave  a 
cheerful  care  to  the  affairs  of  his  household, 
a  ready  response  to  the  interests  of  the  village 
and  the  university,  and  a  great  deal  of  ear- 
nest thought  and  conscientious  labor  to  such 
public  duties  as  came  to  him. 

Some  one  asked  him  how  he  spent  his 
time  in  Princeton.  He  answered  with  char- 
acteristic humor,  "  Well,  I  sit  on  the  piazza 
a  good  deal,  and  herd  the  children."  This 
was  only  one  side  of  his  life,  of  course,  but  it 
was  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  it  revealed  the 
man 

"  Whose  master-bias  leans 
To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes." 

Yet  there  was  nothing  of  laziness  or  self- 
indulgence  in  it.  At  the  time  of  the  death 
of  his  oldest  daughter  Ruth,  a  lovable  and 
pftcd  girl,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  close  to 
him.  The  loss  affected  him  profoundly,  and 
I  remember  his  saying  very  simply,  after  an 
expression  of  trust  in  the  Divine  wisdom, 
"  I  must  find  consolation  for  this  in  trying 


to  do  more  work  for  my  fellow  men.  I  want 
to  be  more  useful  and  to  do  as  much  as  I 
can." 

AS  A   WRITER. 

There  was  once  a  rumor,  started  by  some 
foolish  person,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not 
prepare  his  own  speeches  and  papers.  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  He  pre- 
pared them  immensely  and  intensely.  No 
man  knew  better  than  he  the  danger  of  rash 
and  exaggerated  language.  No  man  appre- 
ciated more  fully  the  value  and  the  power  of 
the  measured,  direct,  telling  phrase.  The 
knowledge  that  he  had  to  make  a  public  ad- 
dress at  a  certain  time,  at  least  in  his  later 
years,  gave  him  at  first  a  rather  acute  anx- 
iety and  discomfort.  He  was  absurdly 
afraid  of  not  doing  the  thing  right.  Then, 
as  he  toiled  over  it,  the  sense  of  what  he 
really  wanted  to  say,  some  large  and  simple 
thing  that  he  thoroughly  believed  in,  took 
possession  of  him  and  carried  him  along; 
and  he  uttered  himself  with  a  kind  of  serene 
earnestness  and  confidence  that  was  convinc- 
ing and  uplifting  to  thoughtful  hearers.  But 
the  point  is  that  he  did  all  his  writing  with 
his  own  pen,  and  his  thinking  with  his  own 
mind.  I  have  seen  many  pages  of  that  fine, 
firm,  careful  handwriting.  It  is  as  delicate 
as  a  woman's  hand,  but  the  vigor  of  a  strong 
man,  who  knows  what  he  intends,  runs 
through  every  word  and  line. 

A  TRUE  SPORTSMAN. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  unaffected  delight  in 
out-of-door  sports  was  very  attractive  to 
those  of  us  who  shared  his  tastes  in  this 
direction.  He  was  sincerely  fond  of  fishing 
and  shooting  as  pastimes,  and  he  liked  to 
take  them  in  a  plain,  old-fashioned  way.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  to  question  the  right- 
ness  of  this  method  of  getting  wholesome 
recreation  and  good  food  at  the  same  time; 
and  his  pleasure  was  never  spoiled  by  the 
feverish  ambition  to  break  the  record.  He 
was  not  a  paper  sportsman,  but  a  real  one. 
He  liked  to  be  out  in  the  open,  in  the  woods, 
or  on  the  water;  the  game,  however  small, 
was  only  the  excuse;  but  he  liked  that  too. 
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I  nev^r  heard  him  tell  a  very  big  fish-story, 
but  I  have  heard  him  tell  a  great  many 
amusing  ones. 

He  had  a  wholesome  sense  of  humor,  and 
fn  times  of  pressure  and  perplexity  it  served 
him  as  a  means  of  grace.  He  was  full  of 
entertaining  anecdotes, — not  those  which  go 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers, — and  he  told 
them  with  touches  of  excellent  imitation  and 
dialect,  which  showed  how  keenly  he  ob- 
served and  understood  men. 

AS  A  COLLEGE  TRUSTEE. 

In  the  affairs  of  Princeton  University  he 
rendered  an  invaluable  service.  Not  a  college 
man  himself,  he  was  broad-minded  enough 
to  recognize  the  worth  of  the  right  kind  of 
college  education  in  the  all-round  develop- 
ment of  American  manhood.  He  stood  for 
thf>rrmghness  and  simplicity  in  teaching,  for 
democracy  and  self-government  in  student 
life.  He  seemed  to  have  "  the  Princeton 
spirit "  by  instinct.  As  a  trustee  he  brought 
to  the  councils  of  the  university  a  straight- 
forward common-sense;  a  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  and  practical  affairs;  and  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  two  things  which  count 
for  most  in  the  academic  world  are  fine  and 
steady  teaching  in  the  classrooms  and  a 
well-developed  sense  of  honor  among  the 
Mudents.  He  was  modest  in  regard  to  his 
judgment  in  questions  of  the  curriculum,  but 
about  the  other  things,  the  fundamental 
things,  he  never  doubted  or  wavered.  This 
made  him  a  tower  of  strength;  and  the  loss 
of  his  unassuming  counsel,  always  sane  and 
candid  and  loyal,  going  directly  to  the  main 
point  at  issue,  refreshing  and  invigorating  as 
a  breath  of  pure  air,  will  be  deeply  felt  by 
every  Princeton  man. 

TRUST  IN  HUMAN  NATURE. 

L<>oking  back  over  a  friendship  of  many 
years,  I  see  more  clearly  than  ever  before 
twij  things  that  were  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Gev  eland.  In  his  attitude  toward  human 
nature  there  was  a  keen  perception  of  its 
wtfakness  and  limitation,  combined  with  a 
firm  faith  in  the  gradual  and  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  its  nobler  qualities.  This  made 
him,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  a  demo- 
crat, but  not  an  obstreperous  and  flamboyant 
ont% — a  steady  and  hopeful  democrat.  "  You 
can  trust  the  best  judgment  of  the  rank  and 
file^^'  he  said,  **  but  you  can*t  always  reach 


it  in  a  hurry."  And  again :  "  The  best  part 
of  every  man  ought  to  rule,  and  when  you 
can  get  that  all  together  you  have  the  real 
voice  of  the  people.  That  is  what  edu- 
cation is  for, — to  bring  the  best  part  to  the 
front." 

REVERENCE    FOR    LAW. 

The  second  thing  that  was  characteristic 
of  him  was  his  attitude  toward  the  law.  He 
did  not  want  overmuch  of  it,  but  he  wanted 
it  to  be  profoundly  respected  and  fearlessly 
enforced.  He  had  a  sincere  mistrust  of  ex- 
cessive legislation.  The  hope  of  bringing  the 
millennium  by  statute  was  one  that  he  did  not 
share.  But  for  the  law  as  established,  and 
for  the  safeguards  which  it  offers  to  common 
rights  of  person  and  property,  he  had  a  very 
holy  reverence.  Conscience  and  courage  both 
entered  into  this  feeling.  It  cam.e  out  again 
and  again  in  his  public  acts  and  utterances. 
It  shone  also  in  hi^  private  conversation  and 
in  the  whole  bearing  of  the  man. 

He  had  that  kind  of  genius  which  consisti 
in  the  application  of  large  ideas  to  ever>*- 
day  problems.  He  illuminated  important 
questions  with  homely  illustrations.  I  re- 
member his  beginning  a  discourse  on  the 
Venezuela  boundary  dispute  with  a  refer- 
ence to  a  quarrel  between  two  farmers  about 
a  line-fence.  Before  he  had  finished  that 
homespun  figure  of  speech  he  had  made 
every  one  see  the  real  reason  and  justification 
of  an  act  of  American  statesmanship  which 
Wall  Street  cursed  for  a  fortnight,  but 
which  the  world  at  large  has  approved  ever 
since. 

THE  BEST  OF  HUMAN  QUALITIES. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Grover  Cleveland  will 
take  his  place  among  the  great  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  But  his  greatness  did 
not  consist  in  the  possession  of  extraordinary 
qualities.  He  was  great  because  he  had 
the  best  qualities  of  common  manhood  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  He  represented  the 
best  type  of  a  plain  American  man  raised  to 
the  A^th  power. 

His  friendship,  to  which  he  admitted 
younger  men  with  such  a  hearty  and  natural 
sympathy,  was  frank,  generous,  and  steadfast. 
The  whole  man  went  into  it.  Those  who 
knew  him  thus  will  always  remember  him, 
not  as  a  personage,  but  as  a  splendidly  real 
and  satisfying  personality  of  native  growth. 


Conrtcte.  19)6.  bjr  B.  P.  McManus.  N.  Y. 
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GROVER  CLEVELAND  AS  A  PUBLIC  MAN. 


BY   ST.    CLAIR    McKELWAY. 

[Few  men  in  the  country  are  as  well  qualified  to  write  of  Mr.  Cleveland' *%  public  career  as 
Mr.  McKelway,  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  The  follow  inj^r  characterkation> 
prepared  by  him  for  his  newspaper,  is  here  printed  with  his  approval  as  ihc  ^itaternetit  which 
he  would  make  to  the  more  widely  distributed  body  of  readers  of  this  Reviesv. — The  EditicwlJ 


QROVER  CLEVELAND,  who  died  in 
Princeton  on  June  24,  at  twenty 
minutes  before  nine,  was  twice  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  three  times  a 
nominee  for  the  office.  He  received  each  one 
of  the  three  times  more  votes  than  his  op- 
ponent. Once,  however,  in  1888,  the  Elec- 
toral College  chose  his  opponent,  voting  as 
it  does  by  States,  and  not  by  popular 
suffrage,  under  the  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, The  citizen  who  became  President,  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  1889,  was  the 
lute  Benjamin  Harrison.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
third  canvass  and  second  election  in  1892  in- 
volved the  defeat  of  Mr.  Harrison,  who  had 
been  renominated  by  his  party.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land took  part  in  the  funerals  of  Grant, 
Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  and  Harrison,  who 
hail  been  Presidents  in  his  lifetime.  With 
him  the  list  of  ex-Presidents  ends. 

Before  he  became  President  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  Governor  of  New  York,  aind  while 
Governor  he  was  chosen  to  the  Presidency. 
Before  he  was  Governor  he  was  Mayor  of 
Buitalo,  and  while  Mayor  he  was  chosen  to 
the  governorship.  Thus  he  directly  stepped 
from  the  mayoralty  into  the  governorship 
and  from  the  governorship  into  his  first 
Presidency.  Before  he  was  Mayor  he  was 
Sheriff  of  Erie  County,  but  several  years 
elapsed  between  the  shrievalty  and  the 
mavoralty,  and  between  his  two  Presidencies 
itniT  years,  the  term  of  Benjamin  Harrison, 
intervened. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  Sheriff  to  re- 
st(ire  to  public  respect  an  office  that  had 
fa  Urn  into  corruption  by  a  conspiracy  of  in- 
ttrcst  and  purpose  between  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  in  Erie  County.  He  was  named 
by  his  own  party  to  be  defeated.  But  he 
beat  its  leaders  and  he  beat  his  opponent  by 
his  declaration  to  all  the  people  of  the  county 
tbiit  he  desired  and  intended  to  be  elected 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out  the  confeder- 
atfJ  gangs  which  controlled  both  party  or- 
^iimzations.  The  stamp  he  left  upon  the 
adnunistration  of  the  office  was  not  easily  or 
»tfiiu  effaced.     Years  after,  while  practicing 


law,  he  was  nominated  for  Mayor,  and 
elected  on  the  promise  of  tryin^^  to  do  for  the 
city  of  Buffalo  what  he  had  ^aid  he  would 
do  and  had  done  for  the  people  as  She-riff  of 
Eric  County.  In  the  mayoralty  he  kept  his 
promise  and  exceeded  expcLtation  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  was  made  Governor  of  New 
York  to  undertake  for  the  State  what  h^  had 
undertaken  for  the  city  of  BufTalo, — though 
on  a  manifestly  larger  scale. 

In  the  governorship,  for  two  years  of  the 
three  which  were  then  the  term,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land commanded  national  attention  and  ad- 
miration. He  was  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  in  1884.  A  year  of  his 
governorship  remained,  and  in  that  year  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  David  B.  Hill,  suc- 
ceeded him.  It  is  worth  while  to  recall  that 
as  Mr.  Cleveland  was  chosen  to  the  shrieval- 
ty to  end  gang  rule,  and  to  the  mayoralty 
for  the  same  purpose,  so  his  election  to  the 
governorship  came  to  him  at  a  time  when 
the  opposing  party  had  abused  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  by  its  own  factionalism 
and  worse  had  forfeited  its  right  to  public 
respect. 

Mr.  Garfield  was  elected  in  1880  by  a 
pact  of  interest  and  of  promise  between 
theretofore  contending  factions.  The  fac- 
tions did  not  keep  the  peace.  Garfield  was 
assassinated  and  Arthur  acceded  to  the  Presi- 
dency. In  1882  the  nomination  of  Folgcr 
for  Governor  of  New  York  by  federal  ma- 
chine influence  in  the  State  convention  was 
stained  by  forgery  and  perjury  for  which 
neither  Arthur  nor  Folger  was  responsible, 
but  of  which  the  latter  became  the  bene- 
ficiary,— and  the  victim.  Grover  Cleveland 
was  nominated  for  Governor  because  he  had 
been  a  great  Mayor,  and  he  was  nominated 
for  President  because  he  was  making  a  great 
Governor.  The  folly  of  one  party  was  the 
opportunity  of  the  other,  and  to  the  support 
of  that  other  which  was  lifted  to  its  oppor- 
tunity by  great  leaders  who  discerned  and 
obeyed  public  opinion,  independent  men  of 
all  parties  gratefully  contributed  their  votes. 

It   would    not  be   true   to  say   that    Mr. 
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PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND  IN   HIS   SECOND  TERM. 


Cleveland's  own  party  rose  to  his  level  when 
it  nominated  him  for  Governor  and  for  Pres- 
ident. It  did  not  rise  to  his  level,  but,  as 
said,  it  was  lifted  to  his  level  by  managers 
of  intelligence,  of  power,  of  courage,  of 
integrity,  and  of  vision.  In  1888  the  gravita- 
tion of  power  itself  accomplished  and  the 
demand  of  the  masses  prescribed  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's second  nomination,  but  in  1892  his 
third  nomination  was  not  reached  without  a 
contest  within  his  party.  The  progressive 
forces  in  1892  overcame  the  retrogressive. 
Xhe  latter  had  united  corruption  with  con- 


servatism, as  it  was  miscalled,  but  did  so  in 
vain.  The  Democratic  people  threw  down 
the  Democratic  machines,  and  the  most  en- 
lightened leaders  of  Democracy  in  private 
life  again  took  charge  of  the  Democratic 
populace  and  beat  the  Democratic  machines 
in  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

The  nomination  in  1892  touched  the  high- 
water  mark  of  honesty,  courage,  intelligence, 
and  virtue  in  American  Democracy.  Mr. 
Cleveland's  own  letters  and  own  action  upon 
public  duties  in  President  Harrison's  period 
of  service  recalled  him  to  Democratic  leader- 
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ship  by  an  irresistible  mandate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nrasses.  He  was  overwhelmiogly 
clfCCctl,  His  party,  however,  did  not  meas- 
ure up  to  his  standards.  The  leaders  fell 
away  from  his  ideals.  He  himself  was  mor- 
ally incapable  of  the  arts  or  the  artifices  to 
allure  them  to  his  side.  There  were  those* 
who  thought  it  had  been  well  could  he  have 
done  so  without  a  sacrifice  of  any  of  his 
sturdy  qualities,  but  he  was  not  built  that 
way  and  did  not  do  so.  The  Democracy 
soon  went  on  the  line  of  its  bad  to  its  worse. 
Mr,  Cleveland  stood  on  his  line  of  stem 
integrity,  and  left  the  Presidency  in  1897 
with  unassailable  honor,  assured  of  the  vin- 
dication of  time  and  confident  of  the  appro- 
bation iif  all  his  countrymen,  before  the  time 
would  be  long. 

The  ^ra\'est  offense  Mr.  Cleveland  gave 
to  the  spoilsmen  of  his  party  was  inflicted  on 
them  in  the  beginning  of  his  first  Presidency'. 
He  refuted  to  displace  Republican  officials 
with  Democratic  appointees  till  the  terms  of 
the  former  had  expired.  The  practice  he 
then  resumed  has  been  in  the  main  since  re- 
spected ;  but  it  rebegan,  in  modern  times, 
with  him,  and  when  he  restored  the  course 
of  George  Washington  and  of  John  Adams 
he  reversed  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  gods  of  Democratic 
jdolarry.  \^'  doing  so  he  wrote  his  name 
above  both  in  the  world's  annals  of  moral 
justice  and  of  moral  courage  among  rulers.^ 
It  has  been  easier  to  follow  his  course  than 
it  was  for  him  to  reinitiate  it.  The  spoils- 
men of  Democracy  never  forgave  him,  but 
the  freemen  of  Democracy  twice  sustained 
him  at  the  polls,  and  none  of  his  enemies  in 
Democracy  has  been  elected  President  since  1* 

Mr.  Cleveland,  first  among  any  American 
Presidents,  made  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as 
it  is  called,  a  fact  alive,  to  be  recognized  as 
a  fact,  though  not  officially,  by  the  govern- 
ment nt  Great  Britain.  Officially  mattered 
lirtle.  Actually,  factually,  mattered  much. 
The  lontr  coquetry  between  American  ad- 
min is^t  rations  and  British  administrations  had 
i\f\\y  comprised  the  playful  throwing  of  grass 
and  iJi^cl aimers.  President  Cleveland  forced 
a  rrcfiursc  to  arbitration  by  Great  Britain 
and  Wnei^uela,  by  which  the  power,  the  right, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  United  States  as 
a  fhird  p:irty,  in  high  and  equal  interest, 
were  rrt:arded.  The  territorial  integrity  and 
immunity  of  this  continent  were  assured. 
Th'^  f^ci  of  this  Republic,  as  the  predominant 
fiATtner  among  and  over  other  American  gov- 
*Sj    was    impressed,    and    w^hile    not 


officially  admitted  has  always  unofficial!]! 
been  admitted.  From  that  has  flowed  the 
Pan-American  alliance,  with  all  its  corapli^ 
mentary,  diplomatic,  sentimental,  and  spec- 
tacular consequences. 

The  battle  for  honest  money  was  fought 
and  won  by  Grovcr  Cleveland  when  his  ad- 
ministration forced  the  repeal  of  the  silver- 
purchase  clause  of  the  Resumption  act 
Thereafter,  in  all  the  elections  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  honest  money,  gold  currency, 
won.  The  time-servers  of  each  party  were 
beaten  by  the  union  of  the  honest  and  fore- 
seeing men  in  both.  Neither  total  nor  par- 
tial repudiation  has  had  a  chance  since. 
Some  of  its  former  friends  have  ever  since 
been  declaring  they  never  knew  it.  Solvency 
and  honesty  were  menaced  before  Mr.  Cleve- 
land aroused  the  conscience  and  interest  of 
the  people,  but  his  appeal  for  them  to  the 
people  saved  solvency  and  honesty  and  for- 
ever insured  them  against  attack  again. 

We  have  been  at  pains  to  show  that  the 
course  of  Grover  Cleveland  was  impartially 
duc^jb  Republican  errors  and  Republican 
divisions,  and  to  a  pressure  of  exigency  and 
dut>'  upon  Democratic  opportunity.  We 
may  expect  that  both  parttes  w  ill  yet  admit 
this  without  dissent.  Both  in  their  heart> 
recognize  that  the  qualities  dominant  in 
Grover  Cleveland  were  the  ones  that  should 
be  dominant  in  every  President.  It  matters 
little  with  what  lesser  but  worthy  qualities 
Presidents  be  associated.  W'^ashington  wa* 
not  more  brave  or  more  8  i  ft  jz  If -minded  than 
Cleveland,  though  he  was  more  reserved 
and  more  patient.  Lincoln  was  not  more 
inflexibly  devoted  to  long  purpose  and  to 
stern  principle  than  Cleveland,  though  he 
was  more  tactful,  more  patient,  but  not  more 
philosophical.  With  both,  in  the  root  quali- 
ties of  integrity  and  intrepidity,  Cleveland 
will  be  rated  in  history,  however  differenti- 
ated from  them  and  from  others  in  minor 
respects  he  should  be. 

This  statement  may  not  for  a  while  be  ac- 
cepted by  those  mentally  or  morally  too 
small  to  assimilate  it ;  but  it  is  now  certain 
soon  to  be  the  conclusion  of  those  who  sec  as 
well  as  feel  the  future  in  the  instant  and 
the  thinking  of  whom  anticipates,  prescribes, 
embodies,  and  dominates  the  thinking  of  the 
future.  It  is  already  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentient  and  the  wise  among  Americans.  It 
is  already  the  agreement  of  living  thoughtful 
foreigners  whose  contemporary  conclusions 
are  proverbially  and  invariably  the  verdict 
of  posterity. 


THE  LATE  MURAT  HALSTEAD. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  JOURNALIST. 


T^HE  absence  of  Mr.  Halstead  from  the 
platform  at  Chicago  in  June  was  ob- 
served and  mentioned  by  many  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  attend  national  Repub- 
lican conventions.  He  had  been  prominent 
in  these  gatherings  since  1856;  and  his  per- 
sonality was  so  distinguished  that,  without 
any  thought  of  making  himself  prominent,  his 
face  and  figure  were  undoubtedly  the  best- 
known  and  most  familiar  of  any  among  the 


leaders  that  the  Republican  hosts  were  able 
to  recognize.  For  a  year  or  more  he  had 
been  in  failing  health  at  his  Cincinnati  home, 
and  on  July  2  he  passed  away. 

Murat  Halstead  was  born  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  almost  seventy-nine  years  ago,  his 
grandfather  having  settled  there  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  last  century.  While  attending  a 
local  college  in  the  outskirts  of  Cincinnati  he 
showed  marked  talent  as  a  writer;  and  his 
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contribiitbns  to  the  Cincinnati  newspapers 
had  so  paved  the  way  for  immediate  jour- 
nalistic employment  that  he  found  himself  at 
fjiiCL"  embarked  upon  a  career  which  was  des- 
tined to  make  him  a  national  figure,  and  to 
keep  hk  pen  incessantly  busy  for  more  than 
fift>^  years. 

He  u*as  always  a  man  of  courage  and  of 
strong  opinions,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  found  him  for  the  Union  with  all  his 
energies.  He  had  become  the  principal 
vv  riter  and  also  a  part  owner  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Cfymmercial,  and  was  making  it  one  of 
the  mo^it  notable  political  and  literary  influ- 
ences ui  the  country.  He  was  not  only  a 
powerful  and  original  editorial  writer,  but 
also  a  descriptive  writer  of  talent  and  charm. 
Durmg  the  Civil  War  he  was  at  the  front 
an  various  occasions,  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country  by  his  skill  as  a  war 
correspondent.  After  the  war  he  came  into 
full  rditnrship  and  financial  control  of  the 
Commnnal,  and  was  everywhere  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  editors  the 
United  States  had  produced.  He  added  to 
his  fame  as  a  writer  and  a  student  of  military 
nffafrs  by  joining  the  headquarters  of  the 
German  army  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

In  1872  he  was  one  of  the  little  group  of 
strooj^  Republican  editors  who  opposed  the 
renoniination  of  President  Grant  and  sup- 
ported Horace  Greeley.  He  was  a  constant 
and  prolific  writer  for  the  editorial  page  of 
his  own  paper,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  stay- 
ing: at  his  office  at  night  until  the  paper  had 
actually  gone  to  press.  He  was  a  hard 
fit^hter  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and 
through  a  long  period  of  laxity  and  corrup- 
tion in  political  life  he  was  never  complacent 
toward  improper  methods. 

One  of  Mr.  Halstead*s  later  experiences 
illustrated  the  obvious  truth  that  the  journal- 
ist who  deals  courageously  with  political  con- 
ditions must  not  expect  to  become  an  office- 
holder, Mr.  Halstead  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter to  Germany  by  President  Harrison  in 
J889innd  was  eminently  qualified  to  represent 
m  with  urace  and  distinction  at  the  German 
court*  But  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm 
the  iippipintment.  This  refusal  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Halstead  had  unsparingly 
:ittnrkfd  the  corrupt  methods  by  w^hich  the 
election  of  certain  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  had  been  procured.  The  re- 
fusal ro  confirm  him  was  intended  by  the 
Semite  for  punishment,  and  for  a  notice  to 
ijtfter  honest  and  powerful  editors  that  they 
must  not  expect  to  be  forgiven  by  the  bene- 


ficiaries of  rascality  that  they  have  exposec 
Since  there  was  never  the  slightest  confusio 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  reason  for  th 
Senate's  refusal  to  confirm  Mr.  Halstea< 
and  since  no  one  for  a  moment  in  the  Senal 
or  out  of  it  questioned  his  personal  fitness  k 
the  post  to  which  President  Harrison  ha 
appointed  him,  the  chief  importance  of  tl: 
episode  lies  in  the  way  in  which  it  illustrato 
creditable  phases  in  the  history  of  America 
journalism  and  discreditable  phases  in  tl 
history  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Halstead,  like  Horace  Greeley,  w; 
an  exceedingly  energetic  and  enterprisir 
newspaper  man,  with  a  talent  for  news  ar 
for  timeliness,  and  a  catholicity  of  taste  ar 
culture,  which  gave  his  paper  a  broad  relatic 
to  human  activities  of  various  kinds  and  1 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  America 
people.  But  for  the  journalism  of  scand; 
and  sensation,  with  no  motives  except  tho 
of  the  counting-room,  Mr.  Halstead  had  r 
talents;  and  when  the  new  type  of  sens 
tional  journalism,  backed  by  unlimited  caf 
tal,  came  into  vogue,  Cincinnati  was  not 
large  enough  field  to  permit  the  success  < 
both  kinds  of  newspaper  side  by  side. 
Cincinnati  had  grown  as  Chicago  grew,  M 
Halstead's  Commercial  would  have  held  i 
own  like  Mr.  Medill's  Chicago  Tribune, 

In  his  later  years  Mr.  Halstead  gave  e\ 
dence  of  his  great  physical  and  mental  viti 
ity  by  writing  a  number  of  books,  which  we 
sold  successfully  by  subscription  through© 
the  country,  on  subjects  and  personalities 
contemporary  interest.  While  journalistic 
method,  these  books  were  written  with  all 
Mr.  Halstead*s  wonderful  power  of  concc 
tration  and  intense  interest  in  whatever 
had  in  hand.  There  was  the  spirit  of  ho 
and  courage  in  all  his  work,  and  an  optimit 
based  upon  his  lifelong  adherence  to  soui 
principles  and  standards  in  public  as  well 
in  private  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halstead  had  only  recen 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  th 
marriage.  His  last  year  was  saddened  by  1 
death  of  his  eldest  son,  Marshall  Halstei 
who  had  also  achieved  success  and  reputati 
as  a  journalist  and  a  man  of  affairs.  Four 
Mr.  Halstead 's  sons  were  at  one  time  s' 
dents  at  Princeton,  and  six  sons  and  th: 
daughters  still  survive.  To  few  men  is 
given  to  work  so  long  and  so  usefully  ir 
congenial  field  of  activity,  to  be  so  fortuni 
in  personal  relationships,  and  to  hold  in 
full  a  sense  the  esteem  of  neighbors  and  i 
low-citizens. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  JAPANESE  DOING  IN  FORMOSA? 

BY  WILLIAM   C.   GREGG. 

[Mr.  Gregg  is  an  American  business  man    who  has  spent  some  time  in  Formosa  and  has 
been    interested    in    observing   Japan's    colonial    experiment   in  that   island. — The    Editor.] 


T^E  island  of  Formosa  is  just  off  the 
coast  of  China,  about  fifty  miles  wide 
and  240  miles  long.  It  lies  a  little  north  of 
the  Philippines.  Here,  as  a  result  of  the  war 
with  China,  the  Japanese,  in  1895,  became 
the  rulers  over  3,000,000  Chinese,  who  had 
been  there  between  two  and  three  centuries, 
and  perhaps  100,000  savages,  called  "  Head 
Hunters,"  who  had  been  there  much  longer. 
The  Chinese  occupy  the  western  half  of  the 
island,  which  is  generally  very  level;  the 
savages  the  eastern  half,  a  very  rough,  moun- 
tainous region,  with  several  peaks  reaching 
a  height  of  12,000  feet.  Between  these  two 
peoples  there  has  been  constant  warfare.  The 
savages  originally  occupied  the  plains  also, 
but  were  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  their  smaller  numbers  could 
hold  the  Mongolian  hordes  in  check.  They 
are  as  savage  and  warlike  as  ever,  and  are 
much  feared  by  all. 

The  Japanese  found  the  Formosans  (Chi- 
nese) in  a  pitiable  condition.  They  came 
originally  from  the  vicinity  of  Amoy,  where 
some  of  the  poorest  people  are  to  be  found  in 
all  China.  They  were  ignorant,  suspicious, 
bigoted,  emaciated,  impoverished,  dirty,  and 
diseased.  About  90  per  cent,  were  illiterate ; 
all  were  underfed.  The  tax-gatherers  had 
taken  everj'thing  but  skin,  bone,  and  filth. 
The  amount  of  disease,  especially  sore  eyes, 
is  still  appalling.  With  the  suspicion  that 
grew  out  of  such  conditions,  added  to  the 
natural  stubbornness  and  bigotry  of  the 
Chinese,  we  can  understand  that  instead 
of  welcoming  the  Japanese,  as  the  Spanish 
did  the  American  army  in  Porto  Rico,  they 
gave  them  some  weeks  of  hard  fighting,  ac- 
companied by  rioting  and  looting  among 
themselves,  all  after  Formosa  had  been  regu- 
larly "  ceded  "  to  Japan. 

FORMER  CHINESE  MISGOVERN  ME  NT. 

In  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  the  Japa- 
nese wisely  dropped  the  former  Chinese  offi- 
cials. Their  ingenuity  in  extorting  money 
out  of  the  people  had  been  truly  devilish. 
I  have  room  for  only  one  illustration  of  their 
methods:  Suppose  three  men  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  after  trials  that  would  have 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL  T.   IWAI. 

{The  Formosan  head  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. ) 

acquitted  them  had  enough  money  been  forth- 
coming; the  relatives  of  the  first  man  to  go 
to  the  block  raised  enough  funds  to  satisfy 
the  executioner,  and  he  was  dispatched  with 
one  stroke  of  the  sword.  The  friends  of  the 
second  did  something,  but  not  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  this  captain  of  finance, 
so  several  cuts  were  necessary  to  finish  No. 
2.  The  third  was  a  bankrupt,  with  no 
friends  in  sight, — the  other  officials  probably 
had  taken  all  he  had, — so  the  executioner,  to 
get  even  for  the  loss  of  his  tip,  and  as  a 
warning  t<5  others,  cut  off  his  eyelids  and 
exposed  him  to  the  glaring  sun  for  hours 
before  finally  finishing  him  with  other  brutal- 
ities! Hard  to  believe?  Yes,  but  it  is  only 
a  striking  case  out  of  a  general  condition  of 
official  depravity.  Small  wonder  that  when 
turned  out  of  office,  judges  and  jailers,  along 
with  magistrates,  "  joined  the  opposition," 
and  became  insurrection  leaders.  Strange 
but  true  that  many  people  followed  their 
leadership,  a  more  or  less  active  rebellion 
being  maintained  against  the  Japanese  for 
five  years.  This  delayed  and  often  defeated 
entirely  the  governmental  plans  of  the  new 
rulers.     About  seven  years  ago  armed  oppo- 
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li'ndcnts  of  new  enterprui 
tioing  the  work  of  skill 
niechanics,  engineers,  aj 
teachers.  No  Chinani- 
can  come  to  Formosa  frc 
the  ma  in  land  wirhout 
passport,  vi^hich  you  ma> 
sure  is  carefully  scrutiniz:< 
l^he  number  entirled  to  f 
ter  probably  does  nm  < 
ceed  the  number  who  Ira^ 
While  the  Japaneic  Gt 
i^Y£E.NM£Ni  .sJfMrMSTRAniiN  iirii4>iMi  M  TAiHOKU.  emmcnt    employs    its    o* 

{A  good  Pitt  mil  lo  of  ja|i(iti*^b^*»  work.i  people   fn  most  responsll 

positions,  it  alsci  emplojri 
fition  ceased,  and   the  real  work  ol  reform   a  surprising  number  of  Chinese,    The  tick* 


be^sin. 

THE   NEW    JAI'ANESE   RilGtME. 

My  first  question  was:  How  many  Japa- 
ne-%c  are  here  in  Formosa?  I  was  an^ 
swertd;  **  About  100,000."    To  verify  this, 


iiellers,  gate- keepers,  and  gijards  on  the  g^ 
crnment  railway  seem*  to  be  all  Chinese:  t 
engineers  and  head  mechanics  are  undouhte 
ly  Japanese.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  ^nying  th 
four-fifrhs  of  all  the  railway  employees  a 
Chinese,  who  also  do  all  the  common  lab 


and  to  find  out  what  they  were  doing,  was  tn  other  government  enterprises.     I  found 

my  constant  endeavor,  and  my  conclusion  is  every  city  or  town  of  any  consequence  o 

that   the   number   is   fairly   stated.      As   the  Japanese  street,  a  model  of  taste  and  clean 

istljutd  will  easily  support  double  the  present  ness,  for  all  to  look  at,  if  not  to  imitdtr 

population,  there  need   he  no  tjvercrovvding  once. 

far  years  to  come.  The  first  change  in  the  condition  of  t 

'Hie   price   of  Chinese  labor   in   Formosa  Formosan   people   was   their   fuller   empla 

has  increased   full}-  50  per  cent,,  hut  is  not  ment,  which  was  in  itself  a  **  raise,"    Ttu 

yet  up  to  the  Labor  standard  in  Japan  j  so  the  the  actual  advance  in  wages  began,     I  no 

Japanese  do  not  try  to  compete,  but  confine  find   their  average  pay  fully  one-half   mo 

themselves   to   keeping   stores,   hotels,   bath-  than   the   same  class   of   people   are   t^ettii 

houses,   etc.,   acting   a^   foremen  or   superin-  over  on  the  mainland  of  China*  bringing  tl 


ruK  nikMusA  animai.  veuhlil 
.«rk.u  nfl  |<  miif1(^  iif  Wuod  only:  not  nm  «  arn^fl,^  or  bok  crLQ  be  found  In  It ! 


no  in»UL|  iHin  mrw  tatA 
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Mrages  of  a  man  from  13  cents  to  20  cents 
(gold)  a  day,  women  and  children  lower  in 
proportion.  An  English  missionary,  long  a 
resident  of  the  island,  rather  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted to  me,  although  not  a  bit  enthusiastic 
about  Japanese  rule,  that  the  people  gen- 
erally now  eat  three  meals  a  day.  We  can 
readily  understand  that  at  the  former  rate 
of  wages  and  with  fewer  employed  it  was 
not  three  meals  a  day. 

Justice,  the  first  essential  to  normal  com- 
munity h'fe,  has  been  established  at  last;  but 
wc  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  Chinese  some- 
times kick  at  justice  itself  and  sigh  for  the 
good  old  rotten  days. 

There  are  now  eight  ordinary  courts  and 
one  court  of  appeals,  presided  over  by  Japa- 
nese judges,  appointed  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. The  important  fact  about  the 
present  courts  of  Formosa  is  not  the  nation- 
ality' of  the  judges,  but  that  justice  itself  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  is  obtainable  by 
the  poorest  coolie. 

SCHOOL    SYSTEMS,    PAST   AND    PRESENT. 

Schools  have  been  built  and  equipped  by 
the  Japanese  with  the  same  combination  of 
sense  and  enthusiasm  that  has  actuated  the 
Americans  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 
There  are  to-day  165  common-schools  for 
Chinese  boys  and  girls,  half  the  teachers  be- 
ing Chinese  and  half  Japanese,  and  fifteen 
similar  schools  for  half-civilized  mountain 
tribes.  Twenty-four  also  are  opened  for 
Japanese  boys  and  girls,  whose  education 
alone  as  yet  is  compulsory.  Chinese  chil- 
dren are  admitted  to  these  schools  if  clean 
and  free  from  disease.  There  are  also  one 
high  school  for  girls  only,  one  high  school 
for  boys  only,  one  normal  school  for  teachers, 
one  medical  school,  two  agricultural  schools, 
and  one  police  school. 

This   looks   like   work,   not   exploitation! 

We  need  only  remember  our  own  efforts 
at  education  in  our  dependencies  to  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  of  real  helpfulness  that  has 
characterized  this  Japanese  labor  in  Formosa, 

The  Chinese  still  maintain  over  1000 
small  private  schools,  where  old  ideas,  now 
being  abandoned  on  the  mainland,  are  still 
taught,  no  doubt  partly  out  of  stubborn  op- 
position to  Japan. 

It  is  the  plan  to  supplant  gradually  these 
schools  of  ancient  fogyism  with  modern  ones, 
but,  as  usual,  the  Japanese  will  not  move  in 
a  compulsory  way.  I  said  to  a  Japanese 
Christian  preacher:  "  How  about  religious 
freedom  in  Formosa?"     He  replied:  "En- 
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A   FORMOSAN    GIRL. 

(She  shows  a  mixture  of  the  Chinese  and  Malayan 
races. ) 

tirely  free;  perhaps  too  free,  for  I  believe 
just  a  little  persecution,  or  at  least  opposi- 
tion, would  stir  us  up." 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Chinese  had  constructed  fort>'  miles 
of  very  inferior  railroad,  which  was  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  220  miles  has  been  added.  All 
is  now  in  first-class  condition,  with  good 
rolling-stock,  good  stations,  frequent  train 
service,  and  moderate  fares.  I  rode  over 
the  entire  system,  and  was  struck  with  the 
substantial  character  of  everything,  especial- 
ly the  tunnels  and  bridges. 

There  is  now  under  construction  sixty 
miles  more  on  the  East  Coast.  The  standard 
railway  gauge  for  both  Formosa  and  Japan 
is  forty-two  inches,  juSt  fourteen  and  one- 
half  inches  narrower  than  the  American  and 
European  general  standard. 

Barracks  and  police  stations  have  been 
erected  wherever  needed.  Post-offices,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems  are  to  be  found 
everywhere,  and  some  cities  have  electric 
lights.     Fine  parks  and  numerous  small  gar- 
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LAND  AND  TAX  REFORMS. 


of  the  money  was  paid  out  of  thr  impcii 

treasury,  and   the  bulk  of  the  expend itui 
went  direct  to  the  Chinese  for  labor. 

POLICE   AND    MILITARY. 

There  are  on  the  island  5000  police,  t^^ 
thirds  of  whom  are  Japanese;  6000  Japan* 
soldiers  on  the  plains,  and  6000  Chinese  s^ 
diets  in  the  mountains. 

The  police  arc  paid  by  local  tax;  the  si 
diers  by  the  imperial  governments  Evideni 
they  still  fear  to  have  Chinese  soldiers  ^ 
the  plains,  but  are  willing  to  let  them  fig 
their  old  enemies,  the  '*  Head  Hunters," 
the  rough  country*  The  Chinese  soldii 
(8<^  th*.  jaiiam>«*^  ^ub.iituto  at  Uufttim  of  this  are  officered  and^led  bv  the  Japanese. 
I^E*^.     Ihvm  BmalJ  millfi  arn  very  want^ful  anrl  pro-     ,  J   .l   ^  ^^   '  "       ^     u 

ditn*  puixr  sttsar.i  learned  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  gooc 

proportion  of  Japanese  police  in  the  cit 
dens  have  been  provided  in  the  cities.  When-  and  towns,  for  m  henever  the  Japanese  a 
ever  a  fire  consumes  many  buildings  in  any  involved  in  any  affair  requiring  police  cc 
place,  the  question  of  widening  the  street  trol  they  will  not  pay  any  attention  to 
seems  to  be  the  first  thing  considered.  It  is  Chinese  oflrcer. 
generally  accomplished.  Open  concrete  sew- ' 
ers,  frequently  flushed,  have  been  installed  in 
all  towns  of  any  sixe.  Regular  modern  The  driest  part  of  this  subject  is  in  t 
water- works  are  now  found  in  three  of  the  title.  Our  Japanese  friends  found  a  regu] 
largest  cities,  A  first-class  wagon  road,  300  Irish  land  question  dished  up  to  them  r 
niiles  in  extent,  has  been  built  from  north  to  hot  and  garnished  with  uncertain  boundar 
south  through  the  entire  length  of  the  island,  and  double  oxvnership.  It  is  easy  for  me 
and  over  4C)fK>  miles  of  other  roads,  with  record  that  they  solved  it  by  the  governmc 
over  3000  bridges,  make  a  ven^  substantial  buying  the  landlords'  titles  and  establishi 
total.  Harbors,  breakwaters,  docks,  and  the  renter  as  owner.  But  this  is  more  th 
lighthouses  have  all  been  completed,  or  are  England  has  ever  been  able  to  do  with  l 
in  process  of  being  built,  where  there  was  Ireland,  although  she  has  muddled  over  t 
nothing  before  but  danf^rcr,  delay,  and  ship-  matter^  lo,  these  many  years, 
wreck.  The  trnvernment 
has  built  a  model  tea-frirm 
and  an  experimental  cane- 
grnwing  station,  alon^  with 
the  department  of  encour- 
agraient  and  subsidy  to 
Chinese  farmers,  to  improve 
their  methods  of  fertilisa- 
tion and  cultivatitin. 

It  is  hard  to  rrali/.t-  tliat 
iwi*lve  years  a^o  all  nt 
thfse  irnproM-incrUs  wen^ 
undreamed  uf,  ;mtl  that 
such  a  spirit  of  pn>uress 
was  so  pcrsLsiently  o^^oseil, 
even  with  rebtlhon,  for  live 
years.  We  could  mtjre 
readily  understimd  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  Chint^s^c 
ri  they  had   bcrn   t:i\fd    tor  ^   ^^^^^  st  (;ar-mill  beikc.  erected  by  a    Japanese  company 

anything    and    the    benehts  ,^^.^  ^^^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^,  ™Hiryetion  at  prc^nt.  No  t 

turned    over    to    the    Japa-        AfnrH*Tiin  01:1  rkH  stJmulat^M  the  biwlnew.     They  eipifct  to  eumpetc  w 
**CS«,'^but  a  substantial  part         thtwrn-l*!  for  Aglatlr*  trade. J 
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It  cost  Japan  over  $2,- 
000,000-  to  make  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  all  the 
land  (on  the  plains)  and 
to  make  complete  maps 
showing  every  irregular 
plot,  no  matter  how  small. 
Nothing  but  a  personal 
view  of  the  little  garden 
patches  cultivated  by  these 
people,  with  not  a  square 
comer  in  the  entire  crazy 
patchwork  map,  could  give 
you  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking. The  surveyors 
and  map-makers  were  all 
Japanese,  of  course.  The 
government  on  bringing 
them  over  required  that 
they  should  save  part  of 
their  wages,  as  I  under- 
stand, partly  to  prevent 
e\'en  mild  dissipation  and 
possible  trouble  with  the 
Chinese.  When  through  with  their  work 
they  were  at  once  returned  to  Japan. 

This  land  reform  was  not  philanthropic; 
the  government  now  gets  the  tax, — formerly 
paid  by  the  renter  to  the  landlord, — which 
more  than  pays  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
issued  to  carry  through  the  reorganization. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  combination  of  re- 
form and  good  business  management. 

But  how  about  taxes?  Well,  this  is  no 
fairy  tale!  With  exports  and  imports  dou- 
bled, land  values  doubled,  actual  volume  of 
earned  wages  doubled,  and  with  such  a  great 
accumulation  of  improvements,  we  might 
expect  to  find  taxes  doubled  also.  But  taxa- 
tion, although  increased,  is  not  that  bad. 

Governor-General  Iwai  tells  me  that  for- 
merly the  Chinese  paid  their  tax-gatherers 
irregular  amounts,  aggregating  $6,000,000 
to  $8,000,000  a  year,  only  $3,000,000  of 
which  really  reached  the  government  treas- 
ury. The  present  general  tax  aggregates 
about  $8,000,000,  with  added  special  local 
taxes  of  $2,500,000  more. 

Formosa  is  now  practically  self-support- 
ing; but  for  several  years  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment made  up  deficiencies  totaling  $15,- 
000,000,  exclusive  of  all  military  expendi- 
tures. It  has  made  investments  also  in  con- 
neaion  with  its  monopolies,  the  amount  of 
which  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  large  enough, 
perhaps,  to  affect  even  Japanese  imperial 
finances  appreciably. 


FORMOSA    PUSH    CARS. 

(There  are  many  private  lines  of  light  railroad  where  both  freight  and 
passengers  are  pushed  by  coolies.  The  cars  are  four  feet  square  and 
contain  only  one  seat,  which  is  easily  removed  when  freight  Is  trans- 
ported. There  are  few  switches ;  when  cars  meet  In  opposite  directions 
one  car  Is  lifted  off  the  track.) 

# 


GOVERNMENT  MONOPOLIES. 

Both  in  Japan  and  Formosa  the  imperial 
government  is  doing  what  has  been  done  by 
the  American  trusts, — /.  e„  monopolizing 
some  of  the  leading  lines  of  trade.  Tobacco, 
salt,  camphor,  and  opium,  in  addition  to  the 
railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  are 
thus  operated.  The  total  Formosan  income 
from  these  enterprises  in  1907  was  about 
$8,000,000.  But  it  cannot  be  called  a  tax, 
as  the  business  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
on  the  average  more  in  the  interest  of  the  in- 
habitants than  it  would  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  capitalists. 

THE   CAMPHOR   PRODUCT. 

Formosa  is  the  world's  chief  producer  of 
camphor.  It  is  distilled  from  the  wood  or 
chips  of  the  camphor  trees,  which  grow  to  a 
magnificent  size,  some  measuring  forty  feet 
in  circumference.  Formosa  has  about  1500 
square  miles  of  trees,  which  should  supply 
the  natural  wants  of  the  world  for  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  years.  They  are  refor- 
esting the  places  whicn  have  been  denuded. 
The  price  of  camphor  in  Formosa  in  1875 
was  6  cents  a  pound;  now  it  is  50  cents  a 
pound.  The  Japanese  Government  derives 
an  annual  profit  of  about  $1,000,000  from 
this  monopoly. 

The  love  of  gain  took  the  Chinese  many 
years   ago   to    the    mountain    districts   after 
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camphor,  although  they  last  many  heads  to    powers  and  the  rough  country*  arc  not  m\ 

die    **  Head    Hunter*'    savages    who    lived    ject,  but  independent* 


dtcre.  Time  has  changed  many  political 
conditions,  but  the  *'  Head  Hunters  '"  are 
still  hostile,  and  strong  Japanese  guards  are 
needed  to  protect  camphor  extractors.  Only 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  mountains  do  the  Jap- 
an CfC  pretend  to  exert  f^overnmental  author- 
ity,    The  sava^^es,  because  of  their  fighting 


Only  enough  camphor  is  produced  each  yea 
to  meet  the  market  demands  without  eiidar 
gering  the  stability  of  the  government  pria 

PROFITS    FROM   THB  OPIUM  T1LU3E. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  govrmmen 
to  add  its  prolits  from  opium  to  the  genera 


ilfalfi^an  tafag^  win 


A    CHorP  OF     *  HEAD    HUNTERS/' 
IK  i  tipy  the  Dioimtaln  dlttrlcts  nnd  make  war  tm  mW  tutrtldrim,) 
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BRIDGE   AND   TUNNEL   ON    MAIN    LINE  OF   RAILROAD. 

(Until  this  last  link  Is  completed  all  traffic  on  the  main  line  moves  around  this  obstruction  on   ten   miles 

of  push-car  track.) 


revenues.  It  makes  about  $500,000  a  year 
out  of  it.  No  doubt  the  first  motive  w^as  to 
restrict  and  finally  to  abolish  the  devilish 
habit;  but  as  long  as  these  profits  can  be 
used  by  a  financially  hard-pressed  imperial 
administration  it  will  continue  to  take  an  un- 
holy interest  in  the  business. 

Let  the  entire  profits  be  devoted  to  hospi- 
tals and  medical  schools,  all  sorely  needed, 
and  I  shall  believe  that  the  original  plan  to 
obliterate  the  opium  evil  will  the  sooner  be 
carried  out.  Every  smoker  is  licensed.  It  is 
against  the  law  to  lend  or  give  away  opium. 
The  number  of  licenses  is,  I  understand, 
decreasing.  The  penalties  for  violating  the 
law's  restrictions  are  fines  of  $1500  to  $2500 
and  imprisonment  from  three  to  five  years. 
I  believe  the  law  is  fairly  well  enforced,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind  the  patience  of  Japan- 
ese officials,  sometimes  phenomenal. 


JAPANESE   AIMS  IX    FORMOSA. 

Who  could  have  done  as  well  for  For- 
mosa in  this  short  time?  The  Japanese  de- 
serve full  credit,  for  they  have  spent  heart, 
brain,  muscle,  and  money  to  make  a  pleasing, 
prosperous  community  out  of  a  sad  bit  of 
desolate  anarchy.  Their  object  is  not  only 
to  make  a  rich  colony  for  their  own  profit, — 
a  perfectly  legitimate  scheme  as  long  as  the 
colony  profits  too, — but  to  make  a  name  for 
themselves  to  be  honored  by  all  nations  for 
fair  dealing  and  achievement  in  civilization. 
They  have  the  patience  to  deal  with  stubborn 
problems.  If  they  have  also  patience  under 
unfair  criticism,  and  if  they  can  hold  true 
to  the  ideals  they  have  so  successfully  pur- 
sued in  Formosa,  who  shall  say  that  they  will 
not  be  also  a  blessing  to  Korea  and  achieve 
there  at  least  as  great  results? 


GUATEMALA'S  TRANSCONTINENTAL  ROUTE, 


BY   \L  A.   HAYS. 


J\T  Guatemala  City,  recently,  there  was  a 
fiesta  which  thrilled  the  people  of  the 
pnncfpal  republic  of  Central  America,  both 
from  its  character  and  the  event  it  celebrated. 
There  were  niagnfficent  street  decorations, 
triumphal  archer  and  booths  represent] rig 
nearly  every  municipal  department  of  the 
country,  floral  displays,  military'  and  civil 
parades^  a  vast  gathering  of  people  from  every 
section  of  the  nation,  including  about  5ocK> 
Indians  In  their  native  costumes,  illumina- 
tions, banquets,  speeches,  a  beaut\^  contest; 
all  manner  of  music,  bull  fights  and  other 
fimusemenfs,  school  fesrivali>,  the  entertain- 
ment of  distinguished  visitors,  including!  a 
specially  accredited  representative  from  the 
United  States^  and  all  that  could  be  sug- 
gested to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
event.  That  event  was  the  completion  to 
the  capital  city  of  the  long  projected  railway 
line  from  the  splendid  harbor  of  Puerto  Har- 
riet::!, on  the  Gulf  of  Amatique,  antl  the  open- 
ing of  the  last  link  of  a  throuji^h  line  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  across  Guatemalan 
territory,  wdiich  gave  the  American  con- 
tinent its  newest  intcroceanic  system. 

Like  the  completion  of  the  earliest  railway 
Imes  in  the  United  States,  which  gave 
through  transportation  facilities  from  the 
East  to  the  Pacific  Coast*  and  the  building 
of  the  new^er  Canadian  transcontinental  roads, 


liitt  K   AT  E'ULMTn  ItARKJuS,   THfc  t^mT  UF  tiUATEMALA, 


it  marks  an  epoch  in  commerce  and  develo 
ment,  and  its  influence  must  be  very  grca 
The  fiesta  was  planned  and  carried  out  I 
.  the  Guatemalan  Government,  and  proper] 
for  the  government  was  instrumental  in  tl 
building  of  the  line,  which  will  remain 
monument  to  both  Presidents  Barrios  ar 
Cabrera,  begun  by  the  administration  of  oi 
and  completed  through  the  concessions  of  tl 
other ;  and  the  future  will  doubtless  show  th 
the  event  was  worthy  the  great  cost  of  $250 
000  to  a  comparatively  poor  people  for  fcas 
ing  and  celebrating. 

There  are  t\^'o  railroad  lines  in  this  late 
transcontinental  system,  the  Central  of  Gu 
temala,  built  by  the  late  C.  P.  Huntingtc 
and  his  associates,  and  still  considered 
Southern  Pacific  enterprise,  and  the  Guat 
mala  Railroad,  the  newer  and  larger  lin 
formerly  called  the  Northern,  complete 
many  years  ago  from  Puerto  Barrios  to  Z 
capa,  106  miles  from  the  coast.  In  1904  tl 
Northern  Railway  was  acquired  by  an  Amc 
ican  syndicate,  headed  by  Gen.  Wm,  C.  Va 
Home,  Minor  C.  Keith,  vice-president  ( 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  and  Gen.  Thon 
as  H.  Hubbard,  of  New  York.  The  nc 
company  received  some  important  conccssioi 
from  the  Guatemalan  Government,  and  tl 
Central  Railroad  became  interested  in  tl 
new  enterprise.  Work  was  begun  near) 
three  years  ago  on  the  extension  of  the  lir 
to  the  capital  city  and  the  rebuilding  of  th 
older  portion  of  the  road.  It  was  complete 
in  Januar>%  and  on  the  19th  of  that  mont 
the  first  train  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  th 
continent  pulled  into  Guatemala  City,  an 
the  long-planned  ocean-to-ocean  line  was 
reality. 

Of  the  nearly  a  dozen  completed  an 
building  lines  between  the  Atlantic  and  th 
Pacific  only  two  arc  shorter  than  the  Guat( 
mala  route,  with  its  total  mileage  of  269'/ 
miles  from  Puerto  Barrios  to  San  Jose  d 
Guatemala, — 195  from  Barrios  to  Guatc 
mala  City  and  seventy-four  and  onc-hal 
from  Guatemala  City  to  San  Jose.  Thcs 
lines  arc  the  Panama  road,  thirty  miles  lonj 
and  the  Tchuantepcc  Line  in  Mexico,  18 
miles.  As  a  railroad  proposition  it  has  son 
advantages  over  both  of  them,  and  until  th 
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cxxnpletion  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  should  be  a 
very  considerable  factor 
in  the  trade  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  of  Central  iand 
Soudi  America,  and,  as 
well,  for  certain  classes  of 
goods  between  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Its  greatest  influence  will 
be  in  the  development  of 
Guatemala  and  some  of 
the  territory  on  the  Pa- 
dfic  side  of  neighboring 
countries. 

Guatemala  is  largely 
mountainous.  The  Cordilleras  cut  the 
country  in  two,  the  main  range  reach- 
ing a  height  of  5000  to  7000  feet  above 
the  sea,  while  there  are  many  peaks  of 
10,000  to  13,000  feet.  On  the  Atlantic  side 
there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  low,  swampy  land, 
but  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea  the  foot  hills 
of  the  mountains  stretch  from  northeast  to 
southwest.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  lowlands 
and  plains  extend  a  distance  of  thirty  to  forty 
miles  into  the  interior.  Elsewhere  the  coun- 
try is  all  mountains,  hills,  plateaus,  and  deep 
valleys.  Guatemala  City,  the  capital,  a  beau- 
tihil,  attractive  place  of  about  100,000  peo- 
ple, is  4950  feet  above  the  sea.  It  lies  on  a 
wide  plateau,  surrounded  by  deep  ravines. 
It  is  the  chief  city  of  the  country  and  also  of 
all  Central  America.  Naturally  it  is  the 
main  point  for  a  railroad  crossing  the  country 
and  opening  the  interior  to  foreign  trade. 

The  building  of  such  a  line  was  costly  and 
attended  by  many  serious  engineering  feats. 
From  the  Atlantic  port  there  was  a  climb,  by 


THE    NEWLY    COMPLETED   GUATEMALA    RAILROAD. 
(The  first  train  Into  Guatemala  City.) 


the  easiest  routes,  of  about  5000  feet  in  195 
miles.  From  the  Pacific  the  problem  was  to 
carry  the  road  up  that  climb  in  seventy-five 
miles.  In  either  of  these  ascents  there  must, 
of  course,  be  some  very  heavy  grades,  but 
they  are  no  more  noticeable  than  on  some  of 
the  American  lines  crossing  the  AUeghenies. 
Practically  all  the  material  for  the  building 
and  operation  of  this  new  route  was  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States,  the  contractors 
were  mostly  Americans,  and  with  hardly  an 
exception  on  either  the  Central  or  the  Gua- 
temala the  officials  and  operating  men,  in- 
cluding conductors  and  engineers,  are  Ameri- 
cans. 

From  Puerto  Barrios  to  San  Jose  these 
two  roads,  which  make  up  the  through  line, 
traverse  a  most  interesting  country,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  route  a  productive 
one.  Puerto  Barrios  has  a  deep,  roomy  har- 
bor, and  the  heaviest  draught  vessels  can  get 
to  its  dock.  The  place  is  low  and  at  present 
unhealthy.      Improvements  are  to  be  made 
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THE  MENOCAL  CUT  ON  THE  GUATEMALA   RAILROAD. 
(Showing   the  kind   of  construction  problem.) 

which  will  change  its  appearance  and  make  it 
healthy  and  attractive.  The  government  of 
Guatemala  has  given  a  contract  to  the  rail- 
road company  to  expend  $2,000,000  in  build- 
ing a  sea  wall,  raising  the  level  of  the  town 
and  putting  in  sewerage  and  thorough  drain- 
age.^ 

For  fifty  to  seventy  miles  from  Barrios 
there  are  frequent  long  stretches  of  banana 
plantations,  and  the  principal  traffic  of  this 
portion  of  the  road  will  always  be  the  hand- 
ling of  this  fruit.  One  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company's  largest  plantations  is  on  the  line. 
The  fruit  company  now  grows  about  1,250,- 
000  bunches  annually  in  Guatemala  and  has 
plans  to  greatly  increase   the  production. 

Beginning  a  few  miles  from  the  sea  the 
road  follows  the  Motogua  River  and  one  of 
its  branches  nearly  to  Guatemala  City.  Most 
of  the  distance  is  a  steady  climb  through  the 
mountain  countr>%  with  frequent  deep  ra- 
vines and  valleys,  past  a  few  prosperous 
towns  and  plantation  districts.  Zacapa  is  the 
chief  city  en  route  and  the  most  important 
place  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains. 

The  line  of  the  Central  Railway  from 
Guatemala  City  to  San  Jose  traverses  a 
country  with  many  of  the  same  character- 
istic features  as  that  on  the  Caribbean  side. 
The  mountain  region  is  less  rough  and 
rugged.    From  Guatemala  City  to  Esquintla, 


an  important  place,  the  country  is  given  u] 
sugar,  coffee  and  stock,  and  there  are  m 
splendid   plantations.      San   Jose   is  an 
port,  but  there  is  no  protected  harbor. 

There  are  regular  lines  of  steamers  pi] 
between  Puerto  Barrios  and  New  Orh 
and  Mobile,  Liverpool  and  Hamburg,  w 
the  Pacific  mail  steamers  and  others  n 
larly  make  San  Jose,  giving  a  Pacific  scr 
as  far  as  San  Francisco,  on  the  north,  and 
coast  of  South  America,  on  the  south,  w 
European  vessels  also  make  the  voyage  tl 
around  the  Horn.  The  Hamburg-Am 
can  Line  has  long  had  regular  service  f 
Barrios  to  European  ports,  and,  via  Jams 
connection  with  New  York.  The  United  F 
Company,  with  which  the  Guatemala  E 
road  is  closely  allied,  has  improved  its  s 
ice  from  New  Orleans  by  new  and  lai 
steamers,  and  has  building  steamers  fo 
'  New  York-Puerto  Barrios  line.  The 
provement  of  the  steamship  service,  in  < 
nection  with  the  new  through  rail  line,  n 
have  a  very  considerable  effect  upon 
transcontinental  business,  and  until  the  I 
ama  Canal  is  in  operation  the  new  road  ' 
furnish  a  splendid  competitive  route.  Pu( 
Barrios  is  800  miles  nearer  the  United  St 
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exports  of  the  country. 
Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  available  area  has 
been  developed  agricul- 
turally. Little  has  been 
done  with  the  forests  and 
the  mineral  resources. 
From  the  mountain 
streams  can  be  developed 
a  large  amount  of  power, 
and  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dustries should  be  success- 
fully established,  where 
at  present  there  are 
scarcely  any  outside  of 
the  sugar  factories,  a  sin- 
gle cotton-mill,  a  few 
small  tanneries,  and  the 
salt  works  at  San  Jose. 

Heretofore  Guatemala 
City  and  the  best-devel- 
oped portions  of  the  inte- 
rior, outside  the  Coban 
coffee  district,  reached  by 
the  Rio  Dulce  and  Lake 
Izabel,  have  had  connec- 
tion with  the  coast  only 
on  the  P  a  c  i  fi  c  side. 
Through  San  Jose,  Cham- 
perico,  and  Ocos  have 
than  Colon,  and  Panama  is  looo  miles  south  come  all  the  imports  and  gone  all  the 
of  San  Jose.  exports  of  coffee  from  the  big  western  dis- 

The  most  important  results  from  the  open-  trict,  and  all  the  sugar.  All  the  trade  of 
ing  of  the  transcontinental  line  will  be  the  Guatemala  City  has  gone  by  way  of  the  Cen- 
Incrcascd  American  trade  with  Guatemala  tral  Road  and  San  Jose.  This  has  meant 
and  the  developments  sure  to  be  brought  the  trans-shipment  by  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ahout  in  that  republic.  Guatemala  is  the  ma,  after  a  coast  voyage  of  looo  miles,  or  the 
most  populous,  and  in  many  respects  the  rich-  long  journey  around  the  Horn  for  European 
est  and  most  highly  developed,  of  the  Central  and  Atlantic  Coast  commerce.  The  Horn 
American  countries.  It  has  an  area  of  about  route  has  been  used  for  heavy  machinery 
48,300  square  miles,  just  about  that  of  New  from  Europe  and  other  European  imports 
York.  No  State  or  country  of  anything  like  where  time  was  not  a  great  object.  There 
similar  area  is  by  nature  richer  or  more  prom-  was  the  route  via  San  Francisco  for  Ameri- 
ising.  It  has  vast  areas  of  fertile  agricultu-  can  goods,  but  the  steamers  take  ten  days 
ral  land,  a  splendid  climate,  great  forest  and  from  that  port  to  San  Jose.  The  result  was 
mineral  wealth,  and  is  rich  in  scenic  and  his-  that  English  and  German  manufacturers  had 
toric  attractions.  Nearly  all  the  products  of  an  advantage  over  American  exporters  on 
both  the  temperate  and  tropic  zones  grow  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  in  the  Gulf  States 
advantage.  Wheat,  com,  barley  and  hemp  for  machinery  and  were  on  an  equal  footing 
flouririi.  Coffee  of  a  superior  quality  and  with  us  for  other  tradje.  A  visit  to  the  shops 
sigw  cgne  are  great  staple  crops.  Fine  cot-  in  Guatemala  City  showed  few  American 
too  if  nUKd,  and  the  country  seems  ideal  for  goods,  except  some  specialties  and  cotton 
stoct  Qvcr  one  hundred  fruits  and  vege-  goods  and  the  preserved  fruits  of  California 
taUti  an*,  grown,  including  all  the  common  and  flour  from  Pacific  Coast  mills.  The 
ones  of  oiir  country  and  many  tropical  edi-  large  amount  of  machinery  in  use  on  the  su- 
bles  we  do  not  know.  The  banana  is  the  gar  and  coffee  plantations  is  practically  all 
prindpal  fruit  cultivated  and  with  coflFee,  English  or  German,  and  to  those  countries 
mahogany,  and  rubber  makes  up  the  principal    have  gone  the  products  sold  for  export. 


VIEW    IN    THE  FOREST    NEAR   LOS  ANDES,  GUATEMALA. 

<For  fifty  miles  from  the  sea  the  road  traverses  a  country  like  this. 
s4H'tlon  lends  itself  to  fine  banana  plantations.) 
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With  the  opening  of  the  new  route  via 
Barrios  there  will  be  more  direct  communi- 
cation svith  the  Gu!f  ports,  Atlantic  Coast, 
ami,  of  course,  with  Europe.  Nearly  two 
thousand  miles  will  be  taken  off  the  distance 
to  American  ports,  as  measured  by  the  Pana- 
ma route ^  and  days  in  time,  Guatemala  City 
may  now  be  reached  in  four  or  five  dajs 
from  New  Orleans  and  ^lobile  and  seven 
days  from  New  York,  and  the  journey  is 
an  easy  one.  The  new  line  is  already  getting 
some  of  the  coffee  movement  from  the  \%est 
coast,  and  while  the  Pacific  Isthmian  route 
will  not  give  up  the  traffic  without  a  strug- 
gle it  uill  be  at  a  dis^ad vantage.  Already 
the  competition  has  reduced  the  time  to  New- 
York  and  Europe  via  Panama  two  days, 
Puerto  Barrios  is  the  only  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  a  steamer  is  at  present  able  to  lie 
at  a  dock  while  taking  or  discharging  carg:o. 
At  San  Jose,  in  heavy  weather,  there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  spraying  the  cofltee  and 
Other  goods  with  sale  water,  while  in  the 
lighters,  and  that  greatly  increases  the  insur- 
ance rates. 

The  representative  of  a  German  house  sell- 
ing: sugar  factor}^  machinery  said  to  an  Amer- 
ican competitor,  after  the  new  road  was  com- 
pleted: '*  \'ou  now  have  a  great  advantage 
over  w%  and  we  reco^mtze  that  we  must  yield 
the  trade  to  you."  As  it  will  be  m  this  line 
so  it  will  be  in  others,  if  the  American  ex- 
porters ffo  after  the  business. 

The   Central   American   states   arc   mast 


interesting  and  attractive  spots  for  the 

ist  and  pleasure  seeker,  and  the  new  rai 
wnll  undoubtedly  make  the  Guatemala 
a  popular  one  with  this  class  of  trav 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  pleasar 
voyage  than  the  winter  trip  to  the  Carib 
while  the  country  has  unusual  charms, 
scenic  wonders  and  beauties  furnished  b 
rivers  and  lakes  and  mountains  and  tht 
turesque  villages  are  many.  The  I 
River  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  moj 
mous  on  the  continent-  The  Caribs  an 
Indians,  the  latter  in  their  native  costi 
are  extremely  picturesque  and  intere^ 
Their  waySi  their  villages,  their  wareii 
all  be  new  and  entertaining  to  the  Amc 
or  European  traveler.  The  comitry  15 
fn  prehistoric  monuments*  There  an 
really  wonderful  ruins  of  Aniigua,  wii 
cathedral,  churches  and  palaces*  destray 
'77,^  by  the  volcano  Agua, 

The  city  of  Guatemala  has  a  fine  loc^ 
its  streets  are  paved,  it  has  nearly  all  the 
ern  conveniences,  many  fine  buildings 
onerous  parks,  and  is  beautiful  and  uttra 
Sir  William  C  Van  Home  plans,  it  is 
to  erect  here  at  an  early  date  a  large,  ok 
hotch 

The  population  of  the  country  is  < 
I  ,^ao,QQQ,—bo  per  cent  Indians  and 
of  the  remainder  natives  of  mixed  Spi 
Indian   blood.     There  are   10,000  Get 
and  other  Europeans  and  nearly  one 
sand  Americans, 
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THE  GYROSCOPE  AND   HOW 

IT  USEFUL. 


WE   MAY  MAKE 


BY  ARTHUR  GORDON  WEBSTER. 

[The  following  description  of  the  gyroscope  and  its  wonderful  capacities  explains  the  mys- 
teries which  have  caused  so  much  discussion.  Applications  of  this  gyroscope  prmciple  to  more 
than  one  industrial  enterprise  in  the  near  future  make  the  articles  of  more  than  passing  inter- 
est. Mr,  Webster  is  Professor  of  Physics  at  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. — The 
Editor.] 


I N  view  of  the  great  popular  interest  in 
the  recent  practical  applications  of  the 
g>Toscope,  and  the  mystery  which  seems  to 
surround  the  mode  of  action  of  that  fascin- 
ating instrument,  it  will  be  useful  to  explain, 
in  the  simplest  possible  language,  the  me- 
chanical principles  involved.  Although  the 
adequate  explanation  of  the  motions  of  the 
gyroscope,  or  as  we  may  as  well  call  it,  of 
any  symmetrical  top, — for  that  is  what  it  is, 
—demands  a  knowledge  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult sort  of  the  higher  mathematics,  and 
has  been  for  120  years,  and  is  still,  a  fa- 
vorite subject  of  attack  by  the  most  learned 
mathematicians,  I  will  undertake  this  task 
as  best  I  may. 

The  properties  of  the  gyroscope  are  ex- 
hibited by  any  rapidly  revolving  disk,  fly- 
wheel, or  well-balanced  system  turning 
about  an  axis,  the  essential  being  that  this 
axis  may  be  turned  so  as  to  point  in  any 
direction  in  space.  As  long  as  the  system  is 
moved  with  the  axis  pointing  in  the  same 
direction  none  of  the  properties  about  to  be 
described  come  into  play.  It  is  only  when 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation  is 
changed  that  anything  striking  is  observed. 
For  instance^  the  commonest  form  of  the 
gyroscope,  which  may  be  bought  at  the  toy- 
ih0p5»  and  which  Is  shown  in  the  figure,  has 
the  txis  mounted  on  pivots  carried  by  a  ring 
wlrieh  mny  be  held  in  the  hand,  from  which 
pnjjfcw  a  small  head  D,  which  may  be  sup- 
ported on  a  stand.  If  the  disk  is  spinning 
r^jpyir,  instead  of  falling  down,  as  it  would 
i^i  if  not  spinning,  the  whole  apparatus  be- 
dn*  lt>  turn  about  the  support,  its  axis  ap- 
pimttlf  moving  in  a  horizontal  plane,  as 
^homn  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure.  This 
w  iea]lf  not  :i  perfectly  accurate  description 
&f  whir  happens,  but  it  is  what  nearly  every- 
one luppcise*  he  sees,  vvhert  performing  the  ex- 
periment, and  It  h  grncrally  supposed  to  be 
"mynerioiis"  or  "paradoxical,"  or^  to 
"  drh  the  bvv  of  gravity,"  all  of  which  is  of 
course  highly  absurd.     That  which  is  un- 


familiar seems  mysterious,  but  as  familiarit>^ 
increases  the  mystery  departs.  There  is 
really  no  greater  mystery  about  the  gyro- 
scope than  about  any  other  moving  system. 
Let  us  approach  it  through  other  more  famil- 
iar phenomena.  No  one  apparently  sees  any- 
thing mysterious  in  the  ordinary  spinning 
top,  which  seldom  spins  with  its  axis  erect, 
but  has  it  tipped  to  a  certair^  angle  w^ith  the 


A  GYROSCOPE  T0P» 

vertical,. about  which  the  axis  turns  in  a  con- 
ical path.  Why  does  it  not  fall,  instead  of 
moving  horizontally,  exactly  as  the  g>TO- 
scope  does?  In  fact,  the  gyroscope,  as  de- 
scribed, is  simply  a  top  so  arranged  that  the 
inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  vertical  may 
reach  a  right  angle,  which  is  impossible  in  a 
top  spinning  on  the  ground,  though  not  if  its 
point  be  put  on  a  raised  stand. 

THE    PHYSICAL    LAW    INVOLVED. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  simplest  possible  me- 
chanical phenomenon.  Everybody  knows 
that  a  body  left  to  itself  can  do  nothing  but 
move  in  a  straight  line  with  unchanging 
speed.  If  we  wish  to  hurry  it,  we  must  pull 
it  ahead,  and  it  pulls  back ;  if  we  wish  to  re- 
tard It,  we  must  pull  it  backw^ards,  \yhen  it 
will  pull  ahead,  and  if  we  wish  to  divert  it 
from  its  straight  course,  we  must  pull  it  side- 
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wise,  when  it  will  also  pull  back  or  resist. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  inertia  of  a 
body,  namely  its  apparent  unwillingness  to 
do  what  we  try  to  make  it.  All  the  prop- 
erties of  tops  are  due  to  this  familiar  inertia. 
One  way  to  make  a  body,  say  a  stone,  go  out 
of  a  straight  line  is  to  fasten  it  to  a  string, 
hold  one  end,  and  whirl  it  around,  when  the 
stone  will  describe  a  circle,  and  the  pull  that 
the  stone  exerts  in  being  forced  out  of  a 
straight  line  is  plainly  felt  by  the  pull  of 
the  string  on  the  hand.  Everybody  knows 
that  we  have  only  to  release  the  pull  on  the 
stone  to  have  the  latter  fly  off  in  a  straight 
line  in  the  direction  that  it  was  going  at  the 
instant  of  letting  go.  This  fact  was  known 
thousands  of  years  before  David  used  it  to 
kill  Goliath,  and  was  not  considered  myster- 
ious. Now  every  boy  knows  that  the  pull  of 
the  hand  may  be  replaced  by  the  pull  of  an- 
other stone  tied  to  the  other  end  of  a  string, 
and  that  if  the  whole  combination  be  whirled 
around  and  let  go  the  two  stones  will  revolve 
around  each  other,  keeping  the  string 
stretched,  since  each  stone  has  to  leave  its 
straight  path  to  describe  a  circle,  and  conse- 
quently pulls  back  on  the  string.  Now,  in- 
stead of  two  particles  connected  by  a  string, 
let  us  consider  a  whole  ring  of  particles  solid- 
ly connected  together  into  a  rigid  body  like  a 
hoop.  If  this  be  set  into  rotation  in  its  own 
plane,  that  is,  so  that  every  part  of  it  goes 
around  in  the  same  circular  path  forming 
the  shape  of  the  hoop,  it  is  plain  that  each 
particle  pulls  outward  from  the  center  as 
before,  but  that  the  pull  of  each  outwards  is 
counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  one  opposite, 
so  that  the  whole  hoop  has  no  tendency  to 
leave  its  position  or  change  its  motion.  How- 
ever, if  it  rotates  fast  enough  the  pulls  will 
be  shown  by  the  bursting  of  the  hoop,  which 
sometimes  happens  to  great  fly-wheels  with 
dire  results. 

THE    DISTURBANCE    CAUSED    BV    GRAVITY. 

In  the  experiment  with  the  hoop,  and  in 
all  such  experiments  where  we  wish  to  bring 
out  the  effect  of  rotation,  we  are  much  dis- 
turbed by  gravity,  and  are  obliged  either  to 
throw  the  hoop  into  the  air,  or  to  find  some 
other  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  effect  of  its 
weight.  Let  us  try  to  find  such  a  means. 
If  we  fasten  two  wires  as  diameters  of  the 
hoop  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  where 
they  cross  fasten  a  string  from  which  the 
whole  is  suspended,  the  hoop  may  turn  about 
freely,  and  there  will  be  no  diflSculty  in  mak- 
ing it  turn  in  its  own  plane,  whether  that  is 


FIG.  I. 


horizontal  or  not.  This  point  of  intersc 
tion  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  hoo 
Every  body  has  such  a  center  of  gravity.  L 
us  now  suspend  a  top  on  its  center  of  gravit 
so  that  it  may  spin  about  it  as  a  fixed  poii 
This  may  be  done  by  making  the  top  be 
shaped,  as  in  Fig. 
and  making  1 1 
point  on  which 
spins  come  cxaci 
at  the  center 
gravity  of  the  \*'hc 
top.  This  will 
the  case  when  t 
top  will,  when  r 
spinning,  rest  ind 
ferently  in  any  po 
tion  without  osc 
^^^^^  lating.  If  the  t< 
L  "*^^^^^B         *s  now  spun,  whi 

t  ^^^^         the     axis     is      he 

\  .z^^^^w  fixed,     by    suppoi 

ing    its    upper     ci 
with    the   finger, 
will    continue 
spin    quietly    abo 
this  axis,  so  that,  if  the  top  is  accurately  mad 
from  a  little  distance  its  motion  cannot   I 
distinguished. 

The  reason  for  this  is  of  course  perfect 
plain.  Each  particle  of  the  top  describes  a  ci 
cle,  and  finds^  its  pull  counterbalanced  b 
that  of  a  particle  lying  opposite,  as  befor 
In  fact,  we  may  think  of  the  top  as  cut  u 
into  rings,  each  of  which  has  its  center  lyin 
on  the  axis  of  the  top,  and  whose  motion 
precisely  like  that  of  the  single  ring  prcviou 
ly  considered.  Thus  we  may  make  the  statt 
ment  that  a  top  freed  from  the  acdon  of  ii 
weight  by  being  supported  at  its  center  c 
gravity  will  spin  about  its  axis,  which  wi 
maintain  its  direction  in  space  unchangec 
This  fact  is  still  perfectly  familiar.  Yet  nc 
all  of  its  consequences  are  familiar,  for  if 
top  can  be  kept  spinning  for  some  time,  s 
that  the  earth  has  turned  about  on  its  axi 
if  the  axis  of  the  top  still  points  in  the  sann 
direction  in  space  it  will  have  moved  relative 
ly  to  the  earth.  In  fact,  if  it  points  to  sonn 
star  it  will  continue  pointing  to  it  as  to  seen 
to  move  in  the  heavens.  Thus  we  have 
demonstration  of  the  rotation  of  the  cartl 
This  experiment  was  actually  carried  out  i 
1852  by  the  French  physicist,  Foucault,  an 
forms  a  most  convincing  and  startling  expci 
iment.  Foucault's  mounting  of  the  top  wj 
not  that  described  above  and  shown  in  Fij 
I,  but  another  mode  of  accomplishing  th 
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object  of  freeing  the  rotating  body  from  the 
action  of  gravity.  A  flywheel,  F,  Fig.  2, 
has  its  axis  run  in  pivots  set  in  a  ring,  A, 
which  can  itself  turn  on  pivots  in  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  set  in  an  outer  ring, 

B,  which  can  turn 
about  a  third   axis, 

C,  at  right  angles  to 
the  other  two.  Thus 
the  axis  of  the  top, 
or  flywheel  can  take 
any  direction  in 
space,  and  all  the 
time  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  top  is 
a  fixed  point.  The 
top  can  spin  as  be- 
fore quite  free  from 
the  action  of  grav- 
ity, and  if  it  is  care- 
fully enough  made 
the  motion  of  its 
axis  can  be  perceived 
in  a  few  minutes,  at 
any  rate  if  a  micro- 
sco[>e  is  used,  as  it 
was  by  Foucault. 
But  with  an  ordin- 
ary   apparatus,    the 

FIG.  2.  ^^jg  Q^  ^Yit  top  seems 

to  stand  quite  still. 
A  practical  application  of.  this  property 
is  made  use  of  in  the  Whitehead  tor- 
pedo, which  when  discharged  from  a 
ton)cdo-boat  must  be  steered  against  the 
enemy,  and  carries,  instead  of  a  human  steers- 
man, a  small  gyroscope,  mounted  in  rings 
as  described.  When  the  torpedo  is  discharged 
the  axis  of  the  flywheel  points  at  the  enemy. 
If  now  the  torpedo  strikes  any  obstruction 
and  is  turned  off  its  course  the  axis  of  the 
gyroscope,  true  to  its  nature,  keeps  pointing 
in  the  same  direction,  and  thus  the  outside 
ring  turns  relatively  to  the  hull  of  the  tor- 
pedo, and  moves  a  little  lever  which  controls 
the  steering  engine,  moving  the  rudder,  and 
thus  bringing  the  torpedo  back  on  its  course. 
It  is  this  gyroscopic  gear,  invented  by  the 
Austrian  Lieutenant  Obry,  that  has  made  the 
torpedo  the  instrument  of  precision  capable 
of  doing  the  damage  done  by  the  Japanese  to 
the  Russian  ships. 

STARTUNC  PROPERTY  OF  THE  GYROSCOPE. 

We  come  now  to  the  unfamiliar  property 
of  the  gyroscope.  If,  with  the  top  of  Fig.  i 
spinning  quietly  about  its  axis,  we  apply  a 
force  tending  to  change  the  direction  of  the 


axis,  say  by  pulling  on  the  string,  P,  we  find 
that  the  axis  resists  the  pull,  and  that  in- 
stead of  moving  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  pull,  it  moves  off  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles,  M.  This  is  the  startling  property 
of  the  gyroscope,  and  if  we  understand  this 
we  understand  every  phenomenon  connected 
with  this  supposedly  mysterious  apparatus. 
We  may  then  explain  this  property  by  say- 
ing that  if  any  force  is  exerted  on  a  sym- 
metrical top  tending  to  change  the  direction 
of  its  axis,  the  axis  will  not  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  that  force,  but  will  tend  to  move 
at  right  angles  thereto,  to  the  right  if  the  top 
spins  as  in  the  figure,  to  the  left  if  in  the  re- 
verse direction.  We  now  see  why  the  gyro- 
scope as  shown  in  the  picture  does  not  fall — 
its  weight  tends  to  make  it  do  so,  so  by  the 
property  of  the  gyroscope  it  does  not,  but 
moves  off  sidewise.  When  it  begins  to  move 
horizontally  the  gyroscopic  effect  tends  to 
make  it  move  again  at  right  angles,  that  is 
upwards,  so  that  it  does  not  fall.  In  fact, 
if  we  could  examine  it  carefully  we  should 
find  that  it  does  not  move  in  a  horizontal 
plane  as  approximately  described  above,  but 
rises  and  falls  periodically,  describing  a  curve 
with  loops  or  points,  as  in  Fig.  3,  which  is 
from  a  photograph  made  by  the  writer  by 
putting  a  small  electric  light  on  the  axis  of  a 
gyroscope  and  exposing  it  to  a  camera.  When 
the  top  spins  fast  the  rise  and  fall  is  too  slight 
and  too  rapid  to  be  seen.  It  is  visible  only  to 
the  sensitive  plate. 

APPLICATION  TO  THE   MONO-RAILROADS. 

We  can  now  easily  understand  one  of  the 
recent  interesting  applications  of  the   gyro- 


FIG.  3. 


scope  to  prevent  the  rolling  of  ships.  Dr. 
Oskar  Schlick  of  Hamburg  has  placed  a 
large  gyroscope  made  as  a  steam  turbine  with 
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its  axis  vertical,  and  the  axis  of  the  first  ring 
horizontal  and  across  the  ship.  If  the  ship 
rolls,  say  to  the  right,  it  is  as  if  wc  pulled 
the  string  above  to  the  right.  The  axis  of 
the  gyroscope  then  resists,  but  instead  of 
moving  to  the  right  tips  toward  the  bow  or 
stern.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  allowed  to  tip 
over  horizontal  the  resisting  power  would  be 


*L 


Fia  4. 

lost;  m  fact,  we  may  state  the  property  of 
the  g}  roscope  by  saying  that  if  we  attempt  to 
rotate  vt  about  a  certain  direction  as  an  axis, 
as  here  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  keel 
of  the  ship,  it  will  turn  until  it  sets  the  gyro- 
scope axis  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to 
the  given  direction.  This  explains  how  a 
gjToscnpe  carried  by  the  earth  tends  to  jet 
its  axis  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  if  its 
own  axis  is  confined  so  as  to  move  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  it  tends  to  point  north  and 
south,  constituting  a  mechanical  compass. 
The  experiment  may  be  made  of  holding  the 
^ro!^cnpe,  Fig.  2,  in  the  hands,  and  turning 
quick  I V  about  on  a  vertical  axis,  when  the 
gyn>scape  will  set  its  axis  vertical. 

TFIE  BRENNAN  RAILROAD. 

One  of  the  mos^  interesting  applications 
of  che  gjToscopic  principle  is  seen  in  the  top 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  which,  like  the  one  above 
described,  is  balanced  on  its  center  of  grav- 
i[y,  and  can  thus  spin  with  its  axis  immova- 
ble. If,  however,  it  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  wire  guide  shown,  the  top  rolls 
rapiJl3^  along  the  wire,  and  even  when  it 
O'wx^  to  the  end  of  the  wire  does  not  let  go 
and  fly  off,  as  we  should  expect,  but  clings 
to  ih<?  wire  and  rolls  around  the  end  as  if 
licid  by  magnetism.  The  reason  is  plain. 
The  rolling  makes  the  axis  run  along  the 
wire,  the  gyroscopic  effect  makes  it  push  at 
'  "  angles  thereto,  and  the  faster  it  rolls 


the  more  it  pushes,  so  that  it  must  sti 
tightly  to  the  wire.  This  is  the  princip 
used  by  Mr.  Brennan  in  his  curious  mor 
rail  railway,  which  has  lately  taken  the  pu 
lie  by  storm.  The  problem  of  balancing 
car  on  a  single  rail,  though  similar 
Sch lick's  problem,  is  not  to  be  solved  so  sii 
ply.  Brennan  puts  his  gyroscope  axis  ho 
zon tally  across  the  car.  If,  now,  one  gyi 
scope  is  used  every  time  the  car  comes  to 
curve  the  gyroscope  will  tip  it  over.  Conj 
quently  two  are  used,  revolving  indepcn 
ently  and  in  opposite  directions.  Now,  ; 
tached  to  each  side  of  the  car  is  a  horironi 
shelf  parallel  to  the  rail.  If  the  car  tips 
the  left,  the  shelf  on  the  right  comes 
against  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  right-hai 
g>Toscope,  which  immediately  begins  to  t< 
on  it,  as  in  the  top,  and  thus  presses  ha 
against  it,  preventing  the  car  from  tippii 
any  more.  By  simple  gearing,  the  two  gyi 
scopes  are  made  to  turn  together  in  oppos 
directions  about  their  vertical  axes,  so  t\\ 
they  help  each  other  in  counteracting  the  ti 
ping,  though  they  counteract  each  oth 
when  going  around  a  curve. 

WHY  THE  "  PULL  TO  ONE  SIDE  '*? 

I  have  heretofore  contented  myself  with 
description  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  gyr 
scope,  working  up  from  the  more  to  the  Ic 


familiar.  It  remains  to  answer  the  que 
tion,  "  Why  does  the  gyroscope  exhibit  tl 
pig-like  characteristic  of  always  pulling  o 
to  the  side  instead  of  following  in  the  dire 
tion  it  is  urged  ?  "  As  the  writer  has  bet 
asked  the  explanation    of    this  many  tim 
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since,  as  a  boy,  he  vainly  attempted  to  con- 
trovert the  statement  of  a  showman  at  a 
mechanics*  fair  that  **  Nobody  can  explain 
this  man'elous  instrument/*  he  will  now  un- 
dertake to  give  one,  having  left  it  to  the  end 
in  order  that  the  tired  reader  may  skip  it  if  he 
chooses. 

For  simplicity  of  description  let  us  suppose 
the  axis  of  the  gyroscope  to  lie  horizontally  in 
the  equator  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  Fig.  5,  the 
fl>'wheel  turning  from  south  to  north  on  the 
side  toward  us,  from  north  to  south  on  the 
back  side.  The  globe  is  turning  from  west 
to  east,  as  the  arrows  indicate.  Then  a  point 
on  the  wheel  like  P,  when  on  the  equator, 
besides  moving  upwards  with  the  rotation, 
is  moving  eastward  with  the  greatest  velocity 
of  any  points  on  the  earth.  When  it  gets 
farther  north,  as  at  Q,  it  is  not  moving  tow- 
ard the  east  so  fast  (at  the  pole  not  at  all), 
and,  therefore,  having  lost  some  of  its  east- 


erly velocity  by  being  held  back,  it  pushes  to 
the  east,  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  The  farther 
north  it  gets  the  more  its  easterly  velocity  is 
destroyed,  and  the  harder  it  pushes,  as  shown 
by  the  longer  arrows.  The  points  below  the 
equator,  on  the  contrary,  like  R,  gain  easterly 
motion  as  they  come  up,  and  hence  push 
back  to  the  left.  Thus  the  upper  half  of  the 
sphere  experiences  a  push  to  the  right,  the 
lower  to  the  left,  so  that  the  left-hand  end 
of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  tends  to  tip  up  as  a 
consequence  of  its  horizontal  motion.  But 
this  is  exactly  the  phenomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained. It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  parts  of 
the  wheel  at  the  back  of  the  figure  exert  the 
same  effect  as  those  in  front.  Thus  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  gyroscope  are  referred  to 
the  familiar  phenomenon  that  a  body  tends 
to  move  in  a  straight  line  with  a  uniform 
velocity,  as  stated  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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TPHE  properties  of  the  scientific  toy  known 
as  the  gyroscope  promise  to  effect  some 
wonderful  results  in  the  practical  world. 
Thus,  the  future  of  railroad  transportation 
may  disclose  some  such  outcome  as  the  sight 
of  a  train  of  incredibly  large  palace  cars 
swinging  along  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed 
around  curves  and  over  straightway  stretches 
with  the  evenness  of  balance  of  a  great  bird, 
— the  whole  on-rushing  mass  being  poised 
upon  one  single  shining  rail. 

If  this  be  a  dream,  it  has  at  least  some 
considerable  foundation.  It  will  readily  be 
admitted  that  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter 
is  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  upon  a  sin- 
gle rail.  This  difficulty,  it  would  seem,  has 
been  successfully  met  by  a  British  engineer, 
Mr.  Louis  Brennan,  in  his  application  of  the 
gyroscope  to  railway  service.  Mr.  Brennan 
mounts  upon  horizontal  transverse  axles  two 
g\Toscopes  revolving  in  opposite  directions  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed.  They  are  enclosed  in 
casings  from  which  the  air  has  been  practi- 
cally exhausted.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
secured  to  the  car.  By  means  of  numerous 
experiments  and  tests  with  a  large  sized 
model,  having  a  single  row  of  wheels  run- 
ning upon  a  single  rail,  Mr.  Brennan  would 
appear  to  have  completely  demonstrated  the 


success  of  his  invention  upon  a  small  scale. 
This  car  maintains  its  balance  upon  an  irreg- 
ular piece  of  gas-pipe,  or  upon  a  stretched 
cable.  It  descends  grades,  mounts  inclines, 
rounds  curves  with  ease  and  certainty, — all 
with  but  one  row  of  wheels  upon  one  rail. 
Equilibrium  is  maintained  whether  the  car 
is  at  rest  or  has  a  forward  motion.  The  bal- 
ancing apparatus  weighs  about  5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  A  large  car  is  now  under  con- 
struction with  assistance  supplied  by  the 
Government. 

THE   WHEEL   AND    RAIL    PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Brennan  anticipates  that  it  will  be 
feasible  to  operate  cars  of  the  breadth  of  30 
feet.  This  would  much  more  than  realize 
the  dream  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  who  pro- 
poses the  adoption  upon  the  present-day 
style  of  railways  of  a  track  with  a  compara- 
tively moderate  increase  of  space  between 
rails. 

Mr.  Brennan's  proposition  would  appear 
to  be  a  practical  engineering  possibility,  while 
Mr.  Harriman's  would  not.  And  for  the 
following  reasons:  It  is,  at  present,  a  practi- 
cal necessity  to  group  wheels  together  in  sys- 
tems containing  not  less  than  four  wheels 
whose  relative  positions  are  unalterably  fixed. 
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If  a  truck  has  a  less  number,  it  can  scarcely 
be  relied  on  to  remain  on  the  track.  This 
requirement  of  a  unit  of  four  relatively  fixed 
■.V heels  would  not  operate  as  a  prohibition  of 
tlic  widening  of  the  inter-rail  space  of  our 
two-mil  tracks,  if  there  were  no  curves  to 
rftund.  When  our  present  truck  swings 
round  a  curve,  the  outer  wheels  have  ^ 
greater  distance  to  cover  than  the  inner  ones. 
Thi:;:  difficulty  could  probably  be  met  by  some 
arrangement  where  the  outer  or  inner  wheels 
uere  rotatable  on  their  axles.  But  this  is 
not  the  great  and  apparently  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty. That  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
curve  requires  that  the  two  axles  of  the 
truck  should  now  be  no  longer  parallel  but 
should  converge  towards  the  center  of  cur- 
vature. With  our  necessarily  parallel  axles 
this  cannot  be  done.  And  further,  the  great- 
er the  inter-rail  space,  the  more  pronounced 
must  be  the  departure  from  parallelism. 
Con:^cquently,  the  broader  the  tread  of  our 
trains  the  greater  the  friction  at  curves.  Mr. 
Brennan  meets  this  difficulty  and  solves  it  at 
one  stroke  by  reducing  the  tread  to  approxi- 
mately nothing. 

tKJ£S  GREAT  WEIGHT  DESTROY  THE  BALANCE  ? 

Many  no  doubt  will  say  that  perhaps  an 
experimental  car  weighing  175  pounds  may 
be  entirely  successful  and  yet  cars  of  stand- 
ard %ize  prove  failures.  This  was  expressed 
editorially  in  the  Scientific  American  and 
h^s  no  doubt  occurred  to  many.  Of  course 
ihii^  matter  must  come  to  an  actual  test.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  Brennan  has 
dealt  with  the  question  of  increased  dimen- 
sions \n  a  recent  number  of  the  Enj^ineer 
i  Ivfjndon),  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  linear  dimensions  be  increased  two  and 
one-half  times,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
gyroscope  wheels  to  that  of  the  car  will  not 
only  not  be  increased  but  wm'11  actually  be  de- 
crciLsed.  In  fact,  he  finds  that  the  gyroscope 
percentage  will  be  one-half  the  present  rate. 

Another  great  difficulty  in  present-day  road 
construction  is  to  lay  the  two  rails  so  that 
they  shall  accurately  correspond  in  level  and 
ihould  remain  so.  With  Mr.^  Brennan's 
sj'^ftni  there  will  be  no  matching  one  rail 
with  the  other. 

11  ic  question  that  will  arise  in  many  minds 
is.  What  will  happen  if  the  power  fails  which 
nirnin tains  the  gyroscx)pes  in  rotation?  Noth- 
mi£  will  happen.  At  least  not  for  a  while. 
They  will  maintain  sufficient  speed  to  pre- 
^fv^  equilibrium  for  several  hours.  But  if 
th<*  jrvToscopes  fail  through  some  break?  This 


is  a  catastrophe  paralleled  somewhat  b] 
breaks  m  our  car  wheels,  axles,  &c.  Th( 
increased  safety,  arisitiji;  from  want  of  si^: 
nificance  of  slight  inipertrctions  of  track 
would  perhaps  nujre  than  compensate  im 
this. 

As  to  the  general  prfjpnsition  of  locomcitioc 
on  one  rail, — it  would  not  seem  to  be  iti 
trinsically  more  prepoistcrous  to  maintain  tin 
equilibrium  of  a  car  mounted  on  wheels  ar 
ranged  in  tandem  than  for  the  bicycle  ridei 
to  balance  his  wherl.  At  any  rate,  expcri- 
ments  already  tried  would  s^^m  to  give  as- 
surance of  success.  No  doubt  various  dtfBcul' 
ties  may  be  expected  to  arise  in  connection 
w'ith  the  applicatioji  to  cars  of  excessive  siz* 
and  w^eight.  But^  it  n)ay  he  asked,  just  ho\^ 
is  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  secured^ 
How  do  the  whet- Is,  rotating  in  a  vacuum, 
negative  as  it  wtrt  tlie  disturbing  effects  oi 
gravitation?  In  order  to  vjnderstand  thi:j 
matter,  even  to  a  liTiiired  t^xtent,  it  will  bt 
necessary  to  know  some  of  the  properties  ol 
that  wonderful  scientific  toy, — the  gyro- 
scope top. 

EXPERIMENTING  WITH  THE  GYROSCOPE  TOP. 

A  simple  but  serviceable  gyroscope  may  be 
bought  for  25  cents,  and  with  this  instrument 
certain  startling  phenomena  may  be  observed. 
The  essential  elements  are  a  heavy  rotatable 
disk  and  a  frame  in  which  the  spindle 
of  the  disk  is  joumaled.  (Note  illustration, 
page  205.)  Now  suppose  that  the  disk  has 
been  set  in  rapid  rotation  by  the  use  of  a 
string,  as  with  an  ordinary  top.  Holding 
the  frame  in  the  hands  and  moving  the  whole 
about,  we  shall  notice  nothing  very  peculiar 
as  long  as  we  are  careful  not  to  change  the 
general  direction  of  the  spindle.  If,  however, 
we  make  an  attempt  suddenly  to  change  this 
direction,  there  will  be  experienced  a  very 
singular  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  gyro- 
scope. There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  amount 
of  resistance  to  movement  in  any  direction, 
but  that  accompanying  an  angular  displace- 
ment of  the  spindle  is  surprising  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  character.  With  the  disk 
rotating  rapidly,  let  the  projection  D  be  sup- 
ported on  a  suitable  standard  with  the  spin- 
dle in  a  horizontal  position.  Remove  the 
support  of  the  hand,  and,  contrary  to  expec- 
tation, the  gyroscope  will  not  fall.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  begin  a  circular  movement 
around  the  point  of  support  in  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  disk, 
as  shown  \x\  the  picture.  In  considering  the 
matter,  let  it  be  observed  that,  aside  from 
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any  rotating  motions,  the  whole  apparatus 
is  subject  to  the  action  of  gravitation.  That 
is,  there  is  a  downward  motion  of  the  disk  as 
a  whole  in  the  direction  of  the  normal*  EF, 
page  205  ) .  This  in  combination  with  the  ro- 
tation gives  rise  to  a  motion  at  right  angles 
to  this  normal  and  following  the  direction 
given  by  the  lowest  point  E, — that  is,  by  the 
side  next  the  gravitational  influence. 

By  extending  the  projection  D  beyond  the 
point  of  support  and  weighting  it  sufficiently 
to  cause  the  gyroscope  (when  quiescent)  to 
ascend  instead  of  descend,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  resulting  circular  movement  of  the 
whole  will  be  similar  to  that  obtained  before, 
but  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  It 
observes  the  rule,  however,  just  pointed  out 
inasmuch  as  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the 
disk  at  the  origin  of  the  normal  that  gives 
the  line  of  attempted  movement  is  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  was  before — the  normal 
now  being  above  instead  or  below.  This  mo- 
rion of  a  rotating  body  about  a  new  axis  in 
consequence   of  an    attempted    angular   dis- 


•  A  normal  Is  a  Une  perpendicular  to  a  tanKont  at 
the  point  of  contact.  In  the  case  of  a  circle  the  nor- 
mal coincided  In  direction  with  the  radius  drawn  to 
the  point.  See  illustration,  "  Oyroscope  top,  on 
page  206. 


placement  of  its  main  axis  is  denoted  by  the 
technical  name  precession, 

ARE     CYCLONES     EXAMPLES     OF     GYROSCOPIC 
ACTION  ? 

A  writer  in  Popular  Astronomy  has  called 
attention  to  those  whirling  storms  which 
sweep  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  has 
cited  them  as  examples  of  gyroscope  action. 
Thus,  suppose  an  immense  cyclonic  move- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  to  have  been  set  up  in 
the  lower  latitudes.  We  have  here  a  rota- 
ting body  precisely  similar  to  our  artificial 
gyroscopic  disk.  The  axis  of  rotation  of  such 
a  rotating  mass  of  air  passes  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth.  But  the  earth  itself  has  a 
rotational  movement  carrying  the  whole 
cyclone  with  it.  This  has  the  effect  of  giving, 
—or  attempting  to  give, — an  angular  move- 
ment to  the  axis  of  the  cyclone.  Now  such 
storms  in  the  northern  hemisphere  usually  ro- 
tate counter-clockwise.  And  the  rotational 
motion  of  the  earth  is  from  west  to  east. 
We  have  thus  an  atmospheric  gyroscope  ro- 
tating counter-clockwise  and  the  earth  dis- 
placing the  gyroscopic  axis  from  west  to  east. 
To  determine  the  precessional  movement,  we 
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construct  our  normal,  then,  at  the  rxtrt^nie 
e:istern  si^Ie  of  the  cyclonf.  T!ic  wind  at 
this  point  is  movinj;  tiortli.  Consequent  I  v, 
the  wiinlc  vvhirlin^  mass  of  air  is  carried 
nfjrthwnrds,  similarly  to  the  precession al 
movnin-nt  of  the  rotatinj:^  tlisk  in  a  hnrizontal 
dirrctif^il  ill  conformity  to  the  direction  triven 
by  iX'^  low  vr  part,  in  consequence  fjf  the  at- 
teinptetl  mot  inn  under  the  in  (luence  of  ^rravi- 
ratinn  (Ki^.  J).  The  (inlveston  hurricnne, 
it  wuiihl  :ierm,  was  ^uch  an  atmospheric 
^:yrn*cope.  Following  the  ti  est  ruction  of 
(f*iUe*^ton.  It  proceeiled  north,  leavin^Jj  the 
omtiiirnt  Ijv  the  Sf.  Lawrence  V^allcy  and 
rvririsMTi!  it!^  dt*striter!vc  influence  in  a  rejiion 
ti<  far  north  as  Icfdandp  Anorficr  case  cited 
he  rlie  sjune  writer  h  a  storm  vvh<ise  course 
\yu^  tTfii'f'd  by  a  member  of  the  liritish  nii?- 
tror<do^ical  i^ervlce.  This  ^rvroscope  prf>- 
certlfd  iu\v\\  the  Philippines  In  a  northerly 
flntrtioM  to  Japan,  ihrn  across  the  Pacific, 
North  Amerira,  tht-  North  Atlantic,  Fiirupe 
and  intH  the  vvihU  ^if  Asi^itic  Russia. 


To  turn  aside  from  nature,  attention  i 
called  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  H.  Anschuta 
Kampfe  has  successfully  applied  the  g>'rc 
scope  to  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  de 
fects  of  the  old  magnetic  compass.  Cor 
sider  for  a  moment  the  disturbing  factoi 
which  tend  to  render  the  ordinary  couipii 
an  imperfect  instrument.  In  the  first  piac* 
it  is  suspended  in  such  a  sensitive  mannei 
(with  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  responsiv 
to  the  feeble  influeftce  of  the  magnetic  cui 
rents),  that  it  is  subject  to  disturbances  an.^ 
ing  out  of  the  rolling  and  pitch  ing  of  th 
ship,  the  vibration  of  the  hull,  the  muve 
ment  of  large  masses  cif  iron  or  steel  m 
ship-board,  and  magnetic  storms.  At  rime 
it  thus  becomes  very  unreliahle.  The  oh 
ject  which  the  Anschiit^  compass  seeks  ^ 
attain  is  to  determine  the  true  direction  whei 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  purely  mag 
netic  compass  and  then  by  means  of  the  gy^ro 
scope  to  maintain  this  c*>rrcctnesi  througl 
the  periods  of  disturbance.  The  binnacle  i 
fixed  to  the  ship.  In  thi>.  V.\  means  of  ^fm 
balls  the  bowl  or  cup  is  suspended.  In  thi 
bowl,  arranged  on  a  vertical  axis,  is  the  com 
pass  system.  The  gyroscope  rotates  on  \ 
horizontal  axle  capable  of  assuming  any  di 
rection.  The  function  of  the  gyroscope  is,  a 
already  intimated,  to  maintain  the  directior 
after  it  has  once  been  fixed.  The  latei 
model  of  this  invention  is  fitted  with  an  elec 
tro-magnetic  device  from  which  the  curren 
may  be  cut  oflF  after  the  direction  is  ascer 
tained  magnetically.  The  rotating  disk  01 
disks  then  operate  as  a  gyroscope  pure  anc 
simple,  uncomplicated  by  magnetic  currents 
The  rotational  speed  is  about  3000  revolu 
tions  per  minute. 

There  have  been  very  exhaustive  tests  o\ 
this  g\Toscopic  compass  by  authority  of  th< 
Imperial  German  navy  department  on  board 
the  war-ship  Undine,  which  have  yielded 
very  satisfactory  results. 

THE  GYROSCOPE  ON  SHIPBOARD. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Prof 
Piazzi  Smyth  developed  a  successful  method 
of  controlling  a  platform  on  board  ship.  Dr. 
Otto  Schlick  has,  however,  during  the  past 
few  years,  been  perfecting  an  invention  which 
applies  the  gyroscope  to  the  management  of 
the  entire  vessel.  The  object  it  seeks, — and 
it  would  seem,  attains, — is  to  eliminate  that 
lateral  movement  of  a  ship's  hull  known  as 
rolling.  This  is  a  most  disagreeable  motion, 
and  constitutes  the  most  unpleasant  feature 
in  sea  travel.    With  this  eliminated  and  vi- 
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THE   SCHLICK    GYROSTAT    IN    THE    **  SEEBAEF 

brat  ion  controlled,  transportation  by  water 
will  not  differ  markedly  from  that  on  land. 
The  new  invention  is  getting  well  past  the 
experimental  stage.  For  the  Hamburg- 
American  Company  are  said  to  have  ordered 
a  gyroscope  equipment  at  a  cost  of  £7500 
for  the  Sylvanm,  which  sails  the  North  Sea. 
There  have  been  extensive  and  searching 
trials  of  the  device  with  the  Seebaer,  formerly 
a  first-class  German  torpedo-boat.  This 
vessel  is  116  feet  in  length  by  11.7  feet  in 
beam,  and  displaces  fifty  odd  tons.  In  1906 
trials  were  made  in  German  waters  with 
great  success.  More  recently,  that  is  in  last 
November,  other  trials  were  conducted  with 
the  same  vessel,  especially  for  the  British 
firm  which  has  acquired  the  Schlick  patents 
for  countries  other  than  Germany.  It  may 
be  added  in  this  connection  that  Sir  William 
H.  White,  formerly  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
British  Navy,  who  has  had  opportunity  for 
personal  observation  and  is  acquainted  with 
•the  device  in  a  detailed  way,  has  been  lend- 
ing the  weight  of  his  approbation  to  this 
method  of  controlling  the  roll  of  ships,  ad- 
vising, however,  that  the  process  of  introduc- 
tion should  proceed  carefully,  beginning  with 
smaller  vessels.  There  arc  no  doubt  problems 


to  be  worked  out,  and  possibly  dan- 
gers to  be  avoided.  It  was  thought 
by  some  that  with  the  deck  held 
horizontal  there  would  be  increased 
danger  of  shipping  seas.  Sir  Will- 
iam White  did  not  entertain  this 
opinion  even  from  the  first.  And 
experience  has  tended  to  confirm 
his  judgment. 

The  Schlick  gyroscope  is  mount- 
ed on  a  spindle  or  shaft,  which  is 
vertical  when  in  normal  position. 
The  spindle  does  not  work  in  boxes 
which  have  fixed  positions  in  the 
vessel.  On  the  contrary, — the 
whole  is  encased  in  an  iron  com- 
partment having  two  trunnions 
which  project  to  right  and  left  as 
one  faces  the  bow  of  the  ship. 
These  work  in  boxes  secured  to  the 
vessel.  They  are  somewhat  above 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  iron 
casing  and  the  enclosed  gyroscope. 
In  consequence  of  these  arrange- 
ments, the  disk  of  the  gyroscope  is 
normally  horizontal  and  the  spin- 
dle vertical,  but  the  latter  is  free  to 
incline  fore  or  aft.  The  disk  is 
rotated  as  a  turbine  by  steam  ad- 
mitted and  exhausted  through  the 
trunnions  and  which  operates  against  blades 
on  the  periphery.  Braking  arrangements  arc 
used  to  control  the  oscillations  of  the  iron 
casing. 

Now,  when  the  vessel  tends  to  roll  on  one 
side  this  sets  up  a  precessional  movement  of 
the  spindle  in  a  fore  and  aft  direction.  Just 
as  in  Fig.  i,  where  the  action  of  gravitation 
corresponds  to  the  impulse  to  roll,  the  fall 
downward  did  not  take  place,  but  was 
coalesced  as  it  were  into  the  horizontal  move- 
ment, so  here  the  roll  does  not  take  place 
but  the  pitching  fore  or  aft  of  the  spindle 
does.  This  pitching  is  controlled  by  the 
brakes,  in  connection  with  which  the  energy 
of  the  roll  is  converted  into  heat. 

The  principles  of  the  gyroscope  are  truly 
wonderful  in  their  character.  Some  of  these 
promise  far-reaching  and  striking  results  in 
the  world  of  practical  mechanics.  Certain 
of  these  applications  may  appear  startling  in 
their  results.  But  that  in  itself  is  not  suffi- 
cient reason  to  regard  them  as  necessarily  im- 
possible. Let  us  view  the  future  of  the  gyro- 
scope in  its  engineering  applications, — not 
with  careless  credulity  and  an  unreasoning  ac- 
ceptance of  any  and  all  marvels,  but, — with 
a  mind  at  once  open  and  critical. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF   '*  UNCLE  REMUS. 
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JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS  did  not 
look  like  a  literary  man,  did  not  talk  or 
act  like  one,  and,  for  that  matter,  always 
refused  to  consider  himself  as  one.  But 
"  Uncle  Remus "  has  been  translated  into 
twenty-seven  languages,  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  name  any  American  author  who  will 
be  surer  *of  his  readers*  hearts  a  hundred 
years  hence. 

Mr.  Harris  was  a  Georgia  newspaper  man, 
a  very  quiet,  shy  person  of  homely  tastes  in 
everything  save  reading,  an  author  who  was 
obscured  by  immediate  panic  when  a  strange 
admirer  worshiped  before  him.  He  was, 
however,  the  truest  and  most  unaffected 
friend  in  his  own  little  circle, — a  man  who 
could  enjoy  taking  the  reins  of  the  street-car 
horse  that  plodded  toward  his  office  while 
the  driver  ate  his  dinner  inside,  as  much  as  he 
could  suflFer  when  a  strange  interviewer  in- 
vaded his  sanctum,  berit  on  exploiting  him. 

He  always  felt  that  the  "  Uncle  Remus  " 
stories  were  a  sort  of  accident  in  which  he 
bore  a  comparatively  unimportant  part.  The 
stories  appeared  first  in  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution in  the  *70*s.  Harris  had  at  the  age 
of  twelve  entered  a  county  newspaper  office 
as  printer's  devil.  He  had  gone  through  the 
multifarious  "  grind  "  of  a  provincial  news- 
paper man  in  Savannah,  Macon,  and  else- 
where, when  in  1876  Colonel  Howell 
brought  him  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution  as 
editorial  writer  and  capable  journalistic  man- 
of-all-work.  Soon  after  this  "Si"  Small, 
who  had  been  doing  dialect  sketching  for  the 
Constitution,  resigned,  and  Colonel  Howell, 
with  some  difficulty,  persuaded  Harris  to  step 
into  the  breach  and  keep  the  readers  amused. 

The  only  thing  the  young  editor  could 
think  of  was  to  write  down  the  old  planta- 
tion stories  he  had  heard  in  the  negro  cabins 
while,  after  the  fashion  of  Southern  boys,  he 
had  loafed  with  the  darkies  in  front  of  the 
big  open  fireplace,  with  hoecake  browning 
and  bacon  sizzling.  So  he  ransacked  his 
memory  for  the  most  characteristic  of  these 
darky  stories,  printed  them  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  became  famous. 

This  last  result  surprised  him  not  a  little. 
When  he  began  to  get  letters  from  all  over 
the  world  from  "  fellows  of  this  and  pro- 
fessors of  that,  to  say  nothing  of  doctors  of 
the  other,"  he  became  aware  for  the  first  time 
that  he  had  invaded  the  preserves  of  learned 
philologists   and   students  of   folklore,   who 


were  mightily  interested  in  finding  that 
the  same  stories  were  being  told  on 
the  plantations  of  Georgia  that  amused 
the  small  coolies  in  the  rice  fields 
of  India.  While  the  learned  people 
were  so  profoundly  impressed  by  "  Uncle 
Remus,"  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  much 
impressed  by  them,  save  for  the  appeal  to  his 
shrewd  sense  of  humor.  His  was  the  most 
charming  disposition  to  take  fright  when 
asked  to  take  himself  seriously. 

But  though  Mr.  Harris  considered  "  Un- 
cle Remus  "  an  accident  and  himself  a  fifth- 
rate  literary  man,  one  does  not  need  to  read 
further  than  the  immortal  adventure  of  the 
Tar  Baby  to  feel  that  there  is  more  in  the 
matter  than  chance  and  the  ordinary  abili- 
ties of  country  journalism.  The  best  key 
to  the  accident  is  to  be  found  in  the  habits 
and  recreation  of  young  Joel  in  those  years 
during  the  great  war,  when  most  of  his  day 
was  taken  up  with  setting  type,  carrying 
"  forms,"  collecting  bills,  soliciting  advertis- 
ing, and  otherwise  making  himself  useful  on 
Colonel  Turner's  little  newspaper.  The 
Countryman.  The  youngster  had  a  way  of 
going  straight  to  the  best  reading  for  young- 
sters in  Colonel  Turner's  very  reasonably 
well  appointed  library,  where  he  devoured 
Scott,  Dickens,  Hugo,  Goethe,  and  Gold- 
smith. This  enables  us  better  to  understand 
the  kindly  philosophy,  that  shrewd  humor, 
with  something  of  the  universality  of  appeal 
of  an  Aesop  or  a  La  Fontaine,  that  make 
Uncle  Remus,  Bre'r  Fox,  and  Bre'r  Rabbit 
irresistible  and  inimitable.  The  cotton  plan- 
tation, the  negroes,  the  folklore  stories 
common  in  their  essentials  to  those  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  these  made  the 
opportunity  for  Harris.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  by  companionship  with  the  great  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  of  letters  and  by  diligent 
application  to  his  craft  made  himself  ready 
to  take  the  opportunity  so  naturally  and  eas- 
ily that  he  literally  knew  not  what  was  being 
done  when  he  gave  a  new  character  to  the 
story-tellers  of  the  ages. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  produced  many 
works  besides  the  "  Uncle  Remus "  series, 
sufficient  in  quality  to  have  given  him  a  re-' 
spectable  reputation  if  the  masterpiece  had 
not  given  him  a  great  reputation.  Most  of 
them  were  volumes  of  short  stories  of 
Georgia  life,  in  the  same  family  with 
Thompson's  "  Courtship  of  Colonel  Jones  " 
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and  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston's  charming 
Georgia  sketches;  one  was  a  novel,  "  Gabriel 
ToUiver,"  and  two  were  historical,— a  life 
of  Henry  W.  Grady,  founder  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  and  a  history  of  Georgia. 

After  a  quarter-century  of  quiet,  steady 
editorial  work  on  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Har- 
ris retired  from  his  desk  in  1900,  and  for 
the  next  few  years  applied  himself  to  his 
literary  labors.  He  had  married  in  1873  and 
had  six  children.  The  enormous  success  of 
*'  Uncle  Remus  '*  in  Europe  as  well  as  Amer- 
ica brought  him  material  comfort   for  his 


large  family.  During  the  past  two  years  he 
had  thrown  all  his  energies  into  a  new  South- 
ern monthly,  the  Uncle  Remus  Magazine, 
conducted  by  himself  and  his  son  Julian. 

As  a  modest,  large-hearted  man  who  pur- 
sued his  quiet  way  with  whole-souled  devo- 
tion to  the  work  before  him,  Mr.  Harris  will 
be  aflFectionately  remembered  by  every  one 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  his  friend. 
As  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Remus  "  he  will 
undoubtedly  hold  an  affection  not  less  deep 
and  true  from  many  generations  who  come 
after  those  who  knew  him  in  this  life. 


LEADING   ARTICLES   OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI   RIVER  PROBLEM. 


TPHE  real  heart  and  soul  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly 
the  Mississippi  basin.  Two-fifths  of  the 
country'  is  within  this  area.  The  center 
of  the  cotton  belt  lies  in  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana, and  Texas.  The  principal  corn-belt  is 
in  [he  Upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys. 
More  than  half  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try IS  in  the  States  bordering  on  the  naviga- 
ble portions  of  the  Mississippi  system.  Cov- 
ered as  this  region  is  with  the  thickest  net- 
work of  railways,  transportation  facilities  are 
altogether  inadequate;  corn  and  cotton  are 
excluded  from  the  markets  by  reason  of  in- 
creased railway  rates ;  "  Shortage  of  Cars  " 
is  a  familiar  headline  in  the  newspapers; 
and  the  farmers,  with  record  crops,  are  nat- 
urally disheartened.  Conditions  have  stead- 
ily gone  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  ha- 
rassed producers  see  that  their  only  salvation 
lies  in  sl  co-ordination  of  rail  and  w^ater  facil- 
ities, writes  Dr.  Walter  Sheldon  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July. 

A  deep  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  has  been  talked  about,  written  about, 
ami  dreamed  about  for  half  a  century;  but 
it  was  not  until  about  a  year  ago  that  con- 
certed action  was  taken.  As  the  result  of  a 
conference  at  St.  Louis,  the  Lakes  to  the 
GuU  Deep  Waterways  Association  was 
'formed,  having  for  its  object  a  ship  canal, 
or;  rather  channel,  through  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  project  was  supported  by  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at  Washing- 
tern  last  winter;  the  President  indorsed  the 
scheme  in  his  Memphis  address;  his  annual 
m4*!^sage,  shortly  afterward,  referred  to  the 
nerd  for  river  improvement;  and  now  the 
question  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  This 
^iHtcrway  will  be  of  such  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  economic  progress  of  the  country 
*'  that  it  must  be  reckoned  second  to  none  in 
the  list  of  our  great  national  policies." 

The  proposal  is  for  a  waterway  with  a 
tiepth  of  fourteen  feet  from  New  Orleans  to 
Chicago,  with  channels  of  less  depth  in  the 
Ohio  and  Missouri. 

It  is  an  enterprise  which  the  United  States 
Trtiist  inevitably  undertake  sooner  or  later,  as 
iHf  density  of  population  increases  throughout 


the  Mississippi  Valley.  Railways  will  be  re 
tively  less  able  to  cope  with  the  rapidly  growi 
demands  for  transportation  facilities  in  i 
future.  ...  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
improvement  of  our  greatest  inland  watcrwj 
would  be  followed  by  vastly  more  import: 
industrial  advantages  than  can  ever  result  fr 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  These  j 
vantages  would  be  not  to  the  people  of  i 
Mississippi  Valley  alone,  but  to  the  people 
every  county  and  comer  of  the  Union  throi 
their  dependence  on  the  products  of  this  regi 

The  project  is,  however,  fraught  with  i 
mense  difficulties. 

Like  all  big  rivers,  the  Mississippi  and 
tributaries  have  bad  habits,  the  worst  of  wh 
are  devastating  floods,  followed  by  very  1 
stages  of  water  at  other  times;  rapid  chanj 
in  the  course  through  the  sapping  of  banl 
and  constant  shifting  of  the  channel,  often  o^ 
night,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  sai 
bars.  .  .  .  The  sand-bar  evil  in  the  Misso 
is  so  great  and  so  perplexing  that  it  complet 
overshadows  the  question  of  flood  control  a 
sapping  of  banks. 

From  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  is  about  6 
miles,  but,  owing  to  the  tortuous  coui 
which  the  river  has  developed,  the  distar 
by  water  is  twice  as  long,  and  on  every  o 
of  the  bends  throughout  the  1200  miles  t 
outer  bank  of  the  channel  is  being  constam 
undermined  and  worn  away.  Every  landi 
has  been  driven  back  by  the  river  at  the  n 
of  100  or  150  feet  a  year  for  the  last  twcni 
five  years. 

Kaskaskia,  the  former  capital  of  Illinc 
has  been  wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  char 
ing  current  of  the  Mississippi,  "  while  t 
prospect  of  a  cut-ofj  at  Cowpen  Bend,  abo 
Natchez,  indicates  that  the  harbor  of  th 
city  will  be  destroyed  by  the  deposition 
large  quantities  of  sand  along  the  cnti 
water  front." 

Half  a  dozen  floods  have  entailed  losses 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  aggregating 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  "  w^hilc  the  su 
total  from  all  floods  has  equaled  many  tim 
over  the  entire  cost  of  the  most  effective  ai 
permanent  means  of  protection." 

These    perplexing    problems   have    to    1 
solved  before  the  Government  can  afford 
expend  one  or  two  hundred  millions  in  riv 
improvement.      Water   fronts  and   tennin 
facilities  must  be  insured  a  reasonable  dcgr 
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of  permanenc>' ;  disastrous  floods  must  be 
checked;  and  the  formation  of  sand-bars 
must  be  stopped.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
federal  Government  has  been  building 
levees  to  prevent  or  to  control  'floods ;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  it  has  spent  on  the  work 
$225,000,000,  not  one  cent  of  which  has 
gone  toward  permanent  improvement.  But, 
while  the  levee  system  is  fairly  effective  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  floods,  its  desirability  is 
impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  levees  must  be 
constantly  repaired.  Dr.  Tower  considers 
the  cheapest  and  most  certain  remedy  to 
lie  in  the  construction  of  a  series  of  reser- 
voirs in  the  headwaters  of  the  chief  tribu- 
taries. In  these  reservoirs  the  excessive 
water  which  produces  flood-stages  might  be 
impounded. 

As  soon  as  the  irresistible  rush  of  flood- 
waters  is  stopped,  the  sapping  and  caving  of 
banks  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  .  .  . 
The  prevention  of  the  annual  flood  damage  in 
the   Ohio  would  in  itself  be  worth  the  entire 


cost  of  the  reservoirs.  .  .  .  Cutting  down 
the  flood  volumes  means  a  marked  alleviation 
of  the  sand-bar  evil. 

Dr.  Tower,  assuming  the  feasibility  of 
such  reservoirs,  meets  the  question  of  the  ex- 
pense of  their  construction  with  the  asser- 
tion that  their  total  cost  would  be  less  than 
the  sum  which  has  already  been  spent  on  the 
Mississippi  system.  He  points  out  that  there 
would  be  an  enormous  development  of 
water-power  from  each  reservoir,  which 
could  be  used  for  industrial  purposes.  On 
a  very  conservative  estimate,  "  a  purely  nom- 
inal rental  would  be  ample  enough  to  repay 
in  two  or  three  decades  the  entire  original 
expense  of  the  system,  besides  a  good  income 
on  th^  investment." 

The  average  life  of  a  levee  is  not  more 
than  twenty  years;  the  reservoirs  would  be 
permanent.  "  Considered  solely  on  their 
own  merits,  the  present  system  has  nothing, 
the  reservoir  plan  has  everything,  to  recom- 
mend it." 


THE  NEED  OF  A  NATIONAL  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION. 


TTHIS  is  the  burden  of  a  remarkably  in- 
structive paper  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams  in  McClure's  Magazine  for  July,  in 
which  he  presents  certain  plain,  unvarnished 
facts  concerning  our  health  boards,  which 
compel  the  attention  of  every  right-minded 
citizen.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
our  only  federal  guardianship  of  the  public 
health  is  vested  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  which 
is  placed  in  the  Treasury  Department.  **  It 
is  *  *  *  a  highly  trained  and  efficient 
body  of  hygienists  and  medical  men  *  * 
*  Any  germ-beleaguered  city  may  call  upon 
this  service  for  aid.  It  is  a  sort  of  flying 
squadron  of  sanitative  defense." 

This  writer  holds  that  of  the  State  boards 
only  a  fourth  are  to  be  regarded  as  actively 
efficient :  the  rest  "  are  honorary  and  orna- 
mental." In  some  instances,  however,  the 
boards  lack  any  appropriation  upon  which  to 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  medical  poli- 
tician blocks  the  road  to  reform. 

It  was  in  South  Carolina  that  a  medical  poli- 
tician, who  served  on  the  public  health  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature,  addressed  this  ques- 
tion to  a  body  of  physicians  who  had  come  to 
appeal  for  certain  sanitary  reforms :  "  What 
do  you  want  of  laws  to  prevent  folks  being 
sick?  Ain't  that  the  way  you  make  vour 
livin*?" 

Of  the  dty  bureaus,  that  of  New  York 


City,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington  at  its 
head,  is  "  the  most  thoroughly  organized  in 
the  United  States." 


copyright.  1906.  by  Pach  Bros..  N.  Y. 
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A  serious  hindrance  to  the  successful  op- 
erations of  what  may  be  termed  the  public- 
health  army  is  the  lack  of  reliable  vital  sta- 
tistics. Only  fifteen  States  record  all  deaths 
and  forbid  burial  without  a  legal  permit. 
"  Outside  of  this  little  group  of  States  the 
decedent  may  be  tucked  away  informally  un- 
derf^round  and  no  one  be  the  wiser  for  it." 
Jn  certain  Southern  cities  the  deaths  of  col- 
ored people  are  not  recorded,  the  white  death- 
rutc  being  held  to  be  the  key  to  the  health  of 
the  town.  Other  cities  eliminate  the  deaths 
iiHiler  ten  days  bv  regarding  them  as  "  still 
birrhs"  (!) 

Much  of  this  unreliability  of  statistics  may 
he  sec  down  to  the  account  of  the  medical 
profession. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  physicians 
falsify  the  returns  to  protect  the  sensibilities  of 
lliLir  patrons.  That  they  owe  protection  rather 
Ui  tho  lives  of  the"  public,  they  never  stop  to 
thinks  ...  In  many  communities  it  is  con- 
sirltTtd  a  disgrace  to  die  of  consumption.  .  .  . 
hi  order  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  family,  a 
tkath  from  consumption  is  reported  as  bron- 
dtJHs  or  pneumonia.  The  man  is  buried  quietly. 
Tlu'  premises  are  not  disinfected,  as  they  should 
liCj  nnd  perhaps  some  unknowing  victim  moves 
into  I  hat  germ-reeking  atmosphere  as  into  a 
pitfall 

In  Salt  Lake  City  forty-three  deaths  were 
ascribed  to  tuberculosis,  yet,  under  the  or- 
dinance requiring  the  registration  of  all  cases 
of  consumption,  only  five  persons  were  re- 
ported as  ill  of  the  disease  (!) 

The  facts  concerning  epidemics  are  fre- 
qnrntly  suppressed  out  of  regard  for  business 
interests. 

1  {  was  so  in  New  Orleans,  where  the  leading 
commercial  forces  of  the  city,  in  secret  meeting, 
calkd  the  health  ofiker  before  them  and  brow- 
hvn\  him  into  concealing  the  presence  of  yellow 
f cvtT  And  **  concealed  "  it  was,  until  it  had 
5iccurtd  so  firm  a  foothold  that  suppression  was 
no  longer  practicable. 

The  doctors  are  not  alone  to  blame  in  this 
juiitter  of  suppression:  sometimes  the  news- 
papers combine  to  "  omit  "  news  concerning 
epidemics. 

Karly  in  1900  the  first  case  of  the  present 
f(ul Millie  plague  onset  appeared  in  San  Fran- 
cisco's Chinatown.  ...  A  conference  of 
the  managing  editors,  known  as  the  "midnight 
nirt*!i(5g,"  vv^s  held,  at  which  it  was  decided 
tli;n  no  news  should  be  printed  admitting  the 
]ikji^nL'.  The  Chronicle  started  by  announcing 
itiul'T  big  head-lines:  "Plague  Fake  Part  of 
JInT  to  Plunder";  "There  Is  No  Bubonic 
rUi^^ue  in  San  Francisco."  This  was  "in  the 
iTittrrsts  of  business."  .  .  .  Sick  Chinamen 
wvrii'  shipped  away:  venal  doctors  diagnosed 
tin.'  pest  as  "chicken  cholera,"  "diphtheria," 
ami  other  known  and  unknown  ailments. 


Not  infrequently  the  municipalities  them 
selves  refuse  to  bear  the  expense  necessary 
for  the  installation  of  a  proper  system  of -san 
itation.  In  Charleston,  for  instance,  though 
the  city  has  a  fairly  good  water  supply,  thi 
public  schools  are  furnished  with  water  fron 
polluted  cisterns.  "  Therefore,  typhoid  i 
not  only  logical  but  inevitable." 

Throughout  the  South  hygienic  condition 
are  complicated  by  the  negro  problem.  *'  Th 
frank  statement  of  what  may  seem  a  bruta 
fact "  is  that  "  New  Orleans,  Atlanta 
Charleston,  or  Savannah  would  be  loath  h 
diminish  their  negro  mortality."  The  ncgn 
breeds  rapidly,  and  unless  he  died  rapidly  h 
would  in  the  cities  soon  overwhelm  thi 
whites  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.  Healtl 
Oflicer  Brunner  puts  the  case  thus: 

We  face  the  following  issues:  First:  one  se 
of  people,  the  Caucasian,  with  a  normal  death 
rate  of  less  than  16  per  thousand  per  annum,  an( 
right  alongside  of  them  is  the  negro  race  witl 
a  death-rate  of  25  to  30  per  thousand.  Second 
the  first-named  race  furnishing  a  nonnal  amoun 
of  criminals  and  paupers  and  the  second  race  o 
people  furnishing  an  abnormal  percentage  of  law 
breakers  and  paupers. 

Is  the  negro  receiving  a  square  deal?  .  . 
The  negro  is  with  you  for  all  time.  He  is  wha 
you  will  make  him ;  and  it  is  "  up  "  to  the  whit< 
people  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  crimi 
nal  and  to  guard  him  against  tuberculosis,  etc 
If  he  is  tainted  with  disease,  you  will  suffer;  i: 
he  develops  criminal  tendencies,  you  will  h 
affected. 

Work  of  the  'American  Health  Leafirue 

In  the  Fan  Norden  Alagazine  for  July 
under  the  caption  "  To  Help  the  Nation* 
Health,"  Mr.  Michael  Williams  has  ai 
article  describing  the  program  of  the  Amer 
ican  Health  League,  organized  by  th 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  Nationa 
Health  of  the  American  Association  for  thi 
Advancement  of  Science.  Under  the  ban 
ners  of  the  committee  50,000  persons  arc  en 
listed  in  the  fight  against  disease  and  death 
In  its  constructive  campaign,  politically,  an 
included  the  following  three  items:  ( i )  Th 
passage  by  Congress  of  a  bill  for  the  rcdis 
tribution  of  the  existing  health  bureaus 
(2)  larger  appropriations  for  the  work  o 
the  bureaus;  (3)  the  establishment  of  nev 
bureaus. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Departmcn 
of  the  Interior  might  very  properly  be  util 
ized  as  a  department  of  health. 

There  would  be  a  bureau  for  the  purpose  o 
infant  hygiene ;  expert  physicians  and  scientist 
devoted  to  research  combining  to  gather  an( 
make  utilizable  knowledge  of  how  to  decreasi 
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the  present  appalling  waste  of  baby-life.  There 
would  be  a  bureau  of  sanitation,  a  bureau  of 
pure  food,  a  bureau  of  health  information.    .    .    . 

The  national  registration  of  physicians, 
druggists,  and  drug  manufacturers,  problems 
of  quarantine  and  of  labor  conditions  would 
be  among  the  matters  which  the  new  depart- 
ment would  take  in  charge. 

The  movement  has  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  President  Roosevelt,  a  letter  from 
whom  on  the  subject  is  printed  with  the 
article:  of  the  late  Grover  Cleveland,  of 
Archbishop  Ireland,   of   President   Eliot  of 


Harvard,  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  of  a  host  of 
equally  prominent  citizens. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  who  cured  himself  of 
tuberculosis,  and  who  is  naturally  in  sym- 
pathy with  a  movement  which  has  for  one  of 
its  objects  the  stamping  out  of  the  "  white 
plague."  Prof.  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  who 
strongly  supports  the  league,  says: 

The  purpose  of  our  movement  is,  of  course, 
not  merely  the  establishment  of  national 
bureaus  of  health.  That  step  is  itself  merely  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  the  elevation  of 
the  health  of  the  American  people. 


QUEBEC,  A  FOUNTAIN  OF  AMERICAN  JLIBERTY. 


TTHE  presence  of  Americans  at  the  recent 
Tercentennial  Celebration  at  Quebec 
was  singularly  appropriate,  according  to  Mr. 
H.  Addington  Bruce  in  the  North  American 
Ret'iew;  for,  he  says,  "  as  a  historical  herit- 
age, Quebec  is  theirs  fully  as  much  as  it 
belongs  to  the  people  of  Canada." 

It  has  exercised  no  less  powerful  an  influence 
on  their  destinies  than  on  the  destinies  of  the 
Canadians.  In  fact,  remote  as  the  connection 
may  seem,  Quebec  is  well  entitled  to  rank  with 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  as  a  primal  fountain 
of  American  liberty.  In  one  way  and  another, 
almost  from  its  beginning,  it  was  a  foremost 
factor  in  developing  the  ideals  that  culminated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Very  different  motives  inspired  the  Eng- 
lishmen and  the  Frenchmen  who  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  Atlantic  to  take  possession 
of  the  New  World.  The  former  sought 
homes;  the  latter,  to  amass  wealth,  prompt- 
ed also  by  a  love  of  adventure  and  by  mis- 
sionary zeal. 

Consequently,  while  the  English  were  content 
to  establish  themselves  along  the  coast,  the 
ardent  French  ranged  far  inland,  making 
friends  of  the  Indians,  trafficking  with  them. 
Christianizing  them.  Champlain  himself  haa 
little  more  than  built  his  "  habitations  "  at  Que- 
bec before  he  was  up  and  off  on  the  explora- 
tions that  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  his 
fame.  Within  a  decade  of  the  founding  of 
Quebec,  a  Recollet  friar  was  laboring  among 
the  Lake  Huron  savages.  Only  a  few  years 
more,  and  Nicolet  was  canoeing  through  Wis- 
consin's network  of  streams.  A  little  later,  and 
the  black-gowned  Jesuits  were  planting  the 
Cross  among  the  Indians  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
little  attempt  at  westward  expansion.  Twen- 
ty years  after  the  Jesuits  had  reached  the 
Sault  the  English  were  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast    In  one  particular,  however, — the 


populating  of  their  new  territory, — they  far 
outstripped  the  French.  In  the  whole  of 
Canada  the  white  population  scarcely  exceed- 
ed 3000;  in  New  England  it  was  over 
80,000.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  English  from  overflowing  into 
French  territory.  Troops  and  colonists 
were  sent  out  from  France,  and  with  their 
advent  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  what 
historians  describe  as  the  "  hinterland  move- 
ment." To  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  English, 
should  they  attempt  to  cross  the  Alleghanies, 
a  chain  of  forts  and  trading-posts,  to  con- 
nect the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  with  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  to  be  creat- 
ed; and  the  first  step  was  the  building  of 
Fort  Frontenac  in  1673.  In  the  same  year 
Marquette  and  Joliet  made  their  famous 
voyage  down  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  Seventy  Years'  War,  except  in  its 
later  stages,  the  English  colonists  were  left 
to  fight  their  battles  unaided  by  the  mother 
country.  Had  aid  been  forthcoming,  or  had 
the  colonists  presented  a  united  front,  the 
war  would  soon  have  ended. 

But  such  were  the  jealousies  prevailing  be- 
tween colony  and  colony,  union  was  out  of  the 
question.  .  .  .  The  merchants  and  farmers 
who  rallied  to  the  defense  were  not  slow  to 
plan  conquest  on  their  own  account.  They  saw 
clearly  that  the  seat  of  French  power  in 
America  was  Quebec,  and  that  until  Quebec 
fell  they  could  not  hope  for  a  lasting  peace.  As 
early  as  1690. — acting,  it  is  claimed,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Peter  Schuyler,  the  first  Mayor  of 
Albany, — a  colonial  conpress  decided^  on  a  plan 
of  campaign  which  had  for  its  objective  the 
capture  of  Quebec  and  the  conquest  of  New 
France.  This  attempt  failed,  as  did  several 
similar  "glorious  enterprises." 

Meanwhile  the  British  colonists  began  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  hinterland 
movement;   "but   no   representations  could 
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HON.   J.    GEORGE   GARNEAU,   MAYOR  OF    QUEBEC. 

(Who,  Premier  Laurler  declares,  "  represents  the  best 

.traditions  of  French  Canada.") 

move  the  home  authorities  to  action."  The 
colonists  did  not,  however, 

waste  breath  in  vain  reproaches,  nor  did  they 
allow  the  French  to  overrun  them.  Instead, 
they  began  a  hinterland  movement  of  their  own, 
intended  to  cripple  their  adversaries  by  divert- 
ing from  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  rich  fur 
trade  of  the  interior,  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
trans-Alleghany  settlement.  And,  keeping  their 
eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  Quebec  as  the  source 
of  all  their  woes,  they  awaited  only  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  deal  a  crushing  blow. 

The  chance  came  with  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  when  England  and 
France  were  at  odds  again. 

Aided  by  an  English  fleet,  and  led  by  a  New 
England  business  man,  4000  colonial  volunteers 
fought  their  way  into  the  Cape  Breton  fortress 
of  Louisburg.  "  On  to  Quebec !  "  was  then  their 
cry.  In  the  end  not  only  were  the  colonists  left 
to  shift  for  themselves  .  .  .  but  Louisburg 
was  given  back  to  the  French. 

Soon,  however,  England  was  forced  to 
act  in  the  colonists'  behalf,  on  her  own  ac- 


count, \i  not  for  her  love  of  the  colonic 
In  1753  orders  were  sent  to  the  colonial  goi 
crnors  to  repel,  by  force  if  necessary,  any  ii 
vasion  of  English  territory,  and  within 
year  young  George  Washington  was  sci 
into  the  western  wilds  to  fire  the  shot  whic 
announced  to  the  world  that  the  bitterly  coi 
tested  Seven  Years'  War  had  entered  on  i 
last  stage. 

Without  recapitulating  the  story  of  tl 
struggle  that  ended  with  the  fall  of  Quebe 
we  may  note  the  part  that  the  colonist 
played  in  it: 

They  were  battling  in  defense  of  their  home 
and  to  them  must  be  given  a  large  share  c 
credit  for  the  triumph  ultimately  achieved.  .  . 
The  colonies  put  into  the  field  more  troops  tha 
the  mother  country.  Of  the  7000  men  vih 
marched  with  Forbes  to  the  reduction  of  Foi 
Duquesne  5000  were  volunteers  from  Pennsy 
vania  and  Virginia.  Bradstreet's  contingei 
that  mastered  the  ancient  F'ort  Frontenac  w« 
recruited  mostly  from  New  England  and  Xe" 
York.  Upon  colonials,  again,  fell  the  burden  c 
defending  the  western  frontiers  against  the  a' 
lacks  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French.  It  ws 
thus  that  Washington  got  the  military  trainiu 
which  availed  him  so  well  a  few  years  aftei 
ward. 

Military  training,  however,  was  only  one  of  th 
i*inor  benefits  accruing  to  the  colonists  froi 
t'^cir  seventy  years  of  effort  to  win  Quebec  an 
thereby  rid  themselves  of  the  French  incubu 
The  long-continued  struggle  had  developed  i 
them  to  a  conspicuous  degree  the  spirit  of  seli 
reliance  and  self-confidence.  It  had  helpe 
them  to  appreciate  their  innate  strength,  an 
had  conjoined  with  the  influence  of  their  wildet 
ness  environment  to  foster  the  qualities  of  alert 
ness  and  resourcefulness.  Over  and  above  a 
this,  it  had  brought  them  far,  however  uncor 
sciously,  on  the  road  to  independence,  by  openin 
their  eyes  to  the  deep-rooted  selfishness  of  th 
mother  country. 

In  1775,  when  war  could  no  longer  b 
averted,  they  invited  the  Canadians  to  unit 
with  them  to  throw  oflE  the  English  yoke,  bu 
Canada  remained  loyal.  Friendly  eflFort 
failing,  the  Arnold-Montgomery  expeditioi 
was  undertaken. 

This  is  usually  described  as  a  gigantic  fail 
ure,  .  .  .  yet  it  was  also  of  tremendou 
profit  to  the  American  cause.  When  Benedic 
Arnold  was  beaten  back  from  Quebec's  grir 
walls^  he  did  not  at  once  give  over  an  attemp 
that  had  cost  the  brave  Montgomery  his  life 
Instead,  he  patiently  laid  siege  to  the  city,  hold 
ing  it  in  close  investment  until  the  arrival  o 
English  reinforcements  in  1776.  ...  It  i 
perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  manne 
in  which  Arnold  conducted  his  retreat  fron 
Quebec  was  the  saving  of  his  country.  So  that 
failure  though  the  invasion  was,'  it  form: 
another  and  not  the  least  impressive  chapter  it 
the  story  of  Quebec's  contribution  to  th< 
making  of  the  United  States. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
LOUIS   FRECHETTE,    "POET  OF  CANADA. 

LOUIS  FRECHETTE,  who  died  re- 
cently, was  born  in  Levis,  Province  of 
Quebec,  in  1839.  After  graduating  from 
the  Seminar}'  of  Quebec  he  studied  law. 
His  first  poems  were  written  in  1858. 
'*  Fleiirs  Boreales,"  published  in  1881,  were 
awarded  the  honors  of  the  Prix  Montyou. 
\I.  Frechette  wrote  both  prose  and  poetry, 
but  to  his  poetry  he  owed  the  greater  part 
of  his  glory. 

In  August  last,  at  a  public  seance  of  the 
"  Immortals,"  in  Paris,  Camille  Doucet, 
speaking  for  the  Academy  of  France,  "  pro- 
claimed "  the  Canadian  poet,  who  that  day 
had  become  the  laureate  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. The  applause  was  general.  I  remem- 
ber even  now,  says  a  writer  in  Les  Annales 
(Paris),  the  cry:  "Is  he  here?  May  we 
see  him  ? "  heard  when  the  secretary  re- 
called the  notable  past  of  the  poet  whose 
work,  "  Poesies  Canadiennes,"  the  Academy 
had  just  crowned.  Camille  Doucet  on  that 
occasion  made  an  eloquent  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  of  Frechette: 

Still  young,  he  has  had  the  honor  to  represent 
the  County  of  Levis  in  the  Federal  Parhament. 
To-day  he  belongs  to  literature  only.  We  know 
him  only  by  his  verse,  but  Canada  knows  him 
by  prose  as  well  as  poetry,  and  Montreal  has 
received  with  enthusiasm  the  great  drama  writ- 
ten by  him.  It  is  in  French,  gentlemen,  that 
they  speak  and  think  in  that  land  once  French, — 
tlic  land  we  love,  the  land  that  loves  us. 

When  the  audience  cried,  "Is  he  here? 
May  we  sec  him?  '*  Frechette  was  modestly 
hiding  among  the  people,  "  tasting  with 
grateful  delight  the  joy  of  his  public  wel- 
come. But  almost  immediately  after  he  had 
received  the  recompense  awarded  by  the 
Academy  he  set  out  from  France  for  Can- 
ada, sick  unto  death." 

From  Columbus  to  Rial,  Louis  Frechette 
collected,  one  by  one,  the  gems  of  his  literary 
reminiscences.  He  was  the  poet  of  a  strong, 
national  initiative. 

All  Canada's  beginnings  are  draped  with  the 
graceful  imagery  of  his  fancy.  He  stood  with 
the  laborers  on  the  first  harvest-fields  of  a  vir- 
gin land.  He  hailed  the  triumph  of  Montreal. 
He  assisted  in  the  long  and  determined  strug- 

flcs  between  the  English  and  the  colonists  of 
'ranee  in  that  tenacious  and  superb  war  where 
French  soldiers  struggled  with  the  British  regi- 
ments for  the  country  discovered  by  the  French 
sailors,  the  country  where  France  had  planted 
her  sword  beside  the  Cross. 

According  to  the  writer  already  quoted. 
Louts  Frechette  was  one  of  the  few  voices 
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THE   LATE  LOUIS   FRiCHETTE. 
(The  popular  French-Canadian  poet.) 

of  literature  that  vibrated  in  sympathy  with 
French  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  her  Ameri- 
can domain.  In  his  writings  we  see  not  only 
the  patriotic  Canadian,  but  the  traditions  of 
old  France.  We  quote  again  from  the  article 
in  the  Annales: 

To  the  Canadian,  France  means :  Our  mother. 
They  say  to  the  man  just  landing:  "Do  you 
come  from  home  ?  "  The  past  of  France  is  their 
past.  It  is  the  time  of  times  of  their  own  people. 
At  the  public  gatherings  they  fly  a  hundred 
French  flags  to  one  English  flag.  ,In  1870,  our 
trial  time,  every  sorrow,  every  humiliation  of 
France,  was  marked  in  Canada  by  increasing 
numbers  of  volunteers  clamoring  to  be  per- 
mitted to  embark  for  our  defense,  the  defense 
of  France, — ours  and  theirs.  Louis  Frechette's 
was  the  voice  that  vibrated  in  sympathy  with 
our  loss  of  Canada  and  our  humiliation  at 
home. 

An  English-Canadian  Tribute. 
In  the  editorial  department  of  the  Cana- 
dian Magazine  there  is  an  appreciative 
tribute  in  the  course  of  which  the  editor 
declares:  "No  one  will  dispute  that  for  a 
generation  Dr.  Frechette  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous literary  figure  in  Canada,  and  that 
his  death  leaves  even  now  no  rival  in  French 
Canadian  poetry.  ...  No  Canadian,  what- 
ever his  ancestral  extraction,  but  will  be 
proud  to  claim  Dr.  Frechette  as  a  country- 
man." 


THE  AMERICAN  RE^IEIV  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


ARE  AMERICANS  RE.\LLY  LOVERS  OF  THE   DOLLAR? 


V/f  UCH  has  been  said  atnjut  the  wonder- 
ful energy  of  the  American  business 
man,  and  his  love  of  the  almighij-  dollar. 
Evcr>'  stranger  who  visits  these  shores  stands 
amazed  before  the  eternal  rush  and  swirl  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  and  goes  home  to  re- 
flect on  it  all,  and  to  mar\'el  that  Americans 
do  not  all  d\t  young.  Now  comes  a  plaint 
from  France,  that  countr)-  of  ga>  et)' :  *'  Do 
you  Americans  think  of  nothing  but  busi- 
ness? Can  you  never  stop  your  incessant 
hurr>ing.  even  to  sleep?  \\Tiat  is  it  all  for, 
anyhow?"  To  this  Mr.  Hugues  Le  Roux, 
a  recent  visitor  to  America,  after  observing 
the  methods,  feels  qualified  to  reply.  In  his 
article  in  La  Rei'ue,  he  takes  the  Frenchman 
on  a  little  adventure  with  him. 

Let  us  suppose  you  are  entering  the  harbor  of 
New  York  lor  the  first  time.  Enveloped  in  a 
golden  haze  you  see  gigantic  buildings  of  all 
shai>es  and  heights  outlined  against  the  sky. 
\Vhat  feudal  city  of  the  Middle  .\ges  is  this, 
vou  ask,  where  each  lord  has  raised  his  citadel 
higher  than  his  neighbor,  the  better  to  scan  the 
lu)ri/on  from  afar?  Or  is  it  to  cause  anxiety, 
or  to  awaken  resj>ect  among  men  ?  You  are  the 
first  on  the  jjangplank,  and  you  ask  yourself  with 
secret  trepidation:  "  Has  the  New  York  fever 
seized  n\e  yet?'*  Not  so  soon,  my  French  friend. 
\Vhat  seems  to  you  haste  is  to  the  American  but 
a  leisurely  calm.  Hardly  have  you  set  foot  upon 
the  tlock  when  a  voice  that  admits  of  no  reply 
ealls  out :    **  Step  lively !    Move  on !  " 

There  is  sounded  the  watchword  of  New 
York,  so  different  from  the  coaxing:  "  G)me, 
let  UH  hurry,  please,"  of  the  French  capital. 
However,  unless  you  wish  to  be  pushed  aside, 
jtmtled,  or  even  trodden  underfoot,  you  must 
ohrv  the  stern  injunction  and  **  move  along'' 
with  the  crowd.  You  see  every  one  appar- 
rntly  running  like  ants  in  all  directions. 
What  in  the  cause?  you  wonder  in  alarm. 
That.''  why,  that  is  only  the  New  York 
walk,  my  friend. 

Isejv  where  ynu  sec  sigiis  promising  to  do  a 
U^,^\  n(  lb"»K^  *•  while  you  wait."  The  tailor 
pit  v.«  ■'.  V'Mir  Miil.  the  hatter  blocks  your  hat,  the 
IjiMi  ni.il<<r  repairs  your  shoes,  and  all  "while 
I  nil  WMil  "  <  >^l«*"  t''^'  J^cene  in  a  barbershop  is  a 
,,„,,!  .iMMr-iiiK  one.  An  American  lounges  in  a 
I,,,  ,,,  ,),,,,r  wIhN-  a  man  shaves  him,  another  cuts 
I,,.  ),,,,,,  „  bMithlack  shines  his  shoes,  and  his 
I    ',„)..  ^^lr  »M\«'"  "^^T  ^^>  ^^^^  services  of  a  mani- 

,,  If  '■  |i-p  lively"  is  the  first  exclamation 
!.  HirMii'M  iM.if.  MI  landing,  "quick"  is  the  sec- 

I  •„  .MMrrI  evrrywhere  in  the  business  dis- 
,,Vi   v'.H   r.MV   rrad   this  alluring  promise  above 

I  ....  .Ml  a  tl"'  sr.le  jsniarnnty  of  the  culinary 
•♦■'••;;;  "r)ni(k  Lunch.-  This  is  not  the 
'''••'•1"  I  "All  or  Nothing."  but  the  realm  of 
'  ';o|lnn«/'      The    American    is  born 


"  quick,"  grows  uo  **  quick,"  works  **  quick,"  eat 
*'  quick,"  makes  up  his  mind  "  quick, '  gets  rid 
"  quick,"  and  dies  *'  quick."  May  1  add  that  h 
is  buried  "  quick,"  for  the  very  funeral  proccs 
sions  go  through  the  streets  "  quick." 

And  l^t  in  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoi 
and  hustle,  the  very  center  and  cause  of  i 
all,  the  business  man  himself,  is  calm  ani 
unperturbed.  If  he  speaks,  it  is  in  mono 
syllables,  for  beneath  his  quiet  exterior  he  i 
thinking  deeply.  Besides,  he  is  following  th 
"  rules "  compiled  by  an  eminent  busines 
man  from  his  vast  experience.  Those  tha 
apply  to  conversation  arc:  i.  Have  some 
thing  to  say.     2.  Say  it.     3.  Then  be  quici 

In  France  every  man  of  the  world  has  a  ger 
eral  culture,  and  can  converse  intelligently  o 
many  subjects.  But  the  American  business  ma 
disclaims  this  superficial  knowledge,  and  claim 
that  the  point  is  not  to  know  many  things,  but  t 
know  one  thing  thoroughly,  and  to  use  ths 
knowledge  to  advantage.  A^oney,  like  oil,  wi 
not  mix. 

The  ultimate  aims  of  the  Frenchman  an 
the  American  are  as  far  removed  as  the  tw 
poles,  continues  M.  Lc  Roux.  From  tim 
immemorial  the  Frenchman  has  been  politt 
courteous,  trying  to  please  and  to  win  hearts 
whereas  the  American  has  been  active,  "  01 
the  go,"  and  has  tried  to  make  money.  H 
eliminates  all  pursuits  and  interests  tha 
would  tend  to  distract  him  from  his  one  lov< 
— the  dollar, — toward  which  he  must  ccas< 
lessly  bend  all  his  energies. 

What  is  the  use  of  culture  and  education 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  Henry  Clews  ai 
agreed  in  saying  that  a  man  who  has  take 
a  university  degree  is  practically  worthless  i 
business.  He  does  not  stand  half  the  chanc 
of  advancement  as  the  small  office  boy,  wh 
starts  in,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  swec 
and  run  errands,  because  his  extra  cultur 
will  not  allow  him  to  start  at  the  bottom  c 
the  ladder  and  work  up.  The  average  ag 
that  the  "  self-made  man  "  started  in  busi 
ness  has  been  found  to  be  sixteen  and  a  hal 
years. 

Even  outside  the  gilded  circle  of  millior 
aires,  in  the  world  of  letters,  there  may  b 
found  examples  of  that  intensity  of  purpos< 
that  firm  faith  that  whoso  applies  himsel 
closely  to  business  will  gain  the  desired  en 
that  marks  the  true  American.  The  well 
loved  Mark  Twain,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  sui 
fered  a  considerable  monetary  loss.  Son  c 
a  business  man,  brother  of  a  business  mar 
rather  than  accept  the  proffered  gift  of  hi 
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millions  of  appreciative  readers,  he  preferred  money  to  enable  his    father  to  realize  his 

to  tempt  fortune  again.     He  has  triumphed  fondest  dream. 

over  fate,  and  is  once  more  clear  of  debt.  "  Happy  country  where  such  miracles  can 

Another   example    is   Augustus   Thomas,  happen     and     happy     people     where     such 

who  counts  his  income  in   millions  to-day.  strength  of  purpose  can  dominate  a  child  of 

At    the   age  of  twelve   he  started   to  earn  twelve ! " 


THE   RELIGION  OF  THE    SENSIBLE  AMERICAN. 


TJNDER  this  unique  caption  President 
David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  sets  forth  "  the  atti- 
tude and  belief  of  one,  no  longer  living, 
whom  he  claimed  within  the  inner  circle  of 
his  friendship, — one  whose  religion  was  justi- 
fied in  a  rare  power  of  swaying  the  lives  of 
American  men  and  women  toward  high 
thoughts  and  sturdy  righteousness."  This 
friend  died  in  1898,  and  various  memoranda 
of  his  notes  and  talks  were  brought  together 
by  his  companions.  It  is  from  these  notes 
and  from  his  own  recollections  that  President 
Jordan  has  reconstructed  "  a  religion  which, 
however  incomplete,  is  not  far  from  the 
ideal  toward  which  the  average  sensible 
American  of  to-day  is  tending." 

The  positive  phase  of  this  religion  is  "  the 
feeling  of  being  at  hdme  in  God*s  universe." 
The  sensible  American  believes  that  this  is 
God's  world,  none  other  more  so. 

This  IS  no  alien  world.  Our  fathers  were  bom 
here  and  our  fathers*  fathers,  and  the  same  hand 
has  led  them  on  from  the  primordial  sandstones 
of  Quebec  to  the  foundations  of  our  own  Re- 
pubhc  .  .  .  We  are  links  in  an  eternal  chain, 
and  the  little  part  assigned  to  us  is  the  conquest 
of  Here  and  Now.  Wisdom  is  knowing  what  to 
do  next ;  virtue  is  doing  it. 

In  the  notes  of  his  deceased  friend  Dr. 
Jordan  found  these  words:  "  It  is  a  great 
event  in  a  boy's  life  when  he  can  say,  *  I  and 
my  father  are  one.'  It  is  greater  when  a 
man  finds  that  he  can  keep  step  with  God; 
that  he  wants  to  do,  and  can  do,  the  things 
that  God  is  doing." 

Men  think  if  they  can  only  find  God  they  will 
get  faith  from  him.  It  is  not  faith  in  God  that 
they  need,  but  faith  in  themselves.  God  will  do 
his  part  .  .  .  No  man  ever  falls  away  from 
God  without  having  first  fallen  away  from  him- 
self. .  .  .  Faith  in  self  is  to  be  won,  like  any 
other  power,  by  persistent  and  constant  exer- 
cise. You,  and  you  alone,  hold  the  key  to  your 
heaven. 

The  sensible  American  finds  that  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  though  reported  in  frag- 
ments only,  and  with  many  variants  and 
perhaps  additions,  bear  their  own  witness. 
He  also  "  recognizes  no  antagonism  between 


the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  teachings  of  hu- 
man experience,  which  ...  we  call 
science."  To  him  the  creeds  are  mosdy 
harmless.  '*  They  will  not  harm  us  if  we  do 
not  read  them."  As  his  religion  is  not  reg- 
ulated by  **  intellectual  assent  to  any  proposi- 
tion in  metaphysics,"  he  is  not  alarmed 
about  the  Higher  Criticism.  Enough  that 
is  genuine  goes  back  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus. 

To  the  sensible  American  it  is  clear  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  church  or  state,  save  as  church 
and  state  may  ^>e  permeated  with  its  spirit. 
As  regards  doctrine,  "  Calvinism  and  Ar- 
minianism  are  trifling  matters  compared  with 
the  fact  that  God  is  and  that  we  may  call 
Him  our  Father."  No  man  can  embrace  the 
religion  of  another ;  it  must  become  his  .own 
first,  or  else  he  can  not  receive  it.  Emotion- 
alism as  such  is  no  necessary  attribute  of  re- 
ligion. Love  must  purify  itself  by  action. 
"If  thou  lovest  Me,  feed  My  lambs." 
There  is  no  other  way  in  which  emotion  can 
impinge  on  religion. 

With  regard  to  immortality, 

Our  American  does  not  ask  for  immortality 
as  a  debt  due  him  from  the  Creator.  In  this  good 
world  he  has  had  his  rewards  and  punishments, 
each  sufficient  for  the  day  thereof.  He  asks  no 
final  compensation  for  dreary  and  dispiriting 
service.  He  has  known  no  such  service.  .  .  . 
If  immortality  is  not  inevitable,  it  is  no  part  of 
his  religion  to  crave  it  or  to  demand  it.  He 
realizes  the  futility  of  an  appeal  to  science. 
.  .  .  Outside  the  field  of  knowledge  and  of 
reason,  outside  of  science  and  of  philosophy,  lies 
the  belief  in  immortality. 

President  Jordan  gives  the  basis  of  the 
sensible  American's  belief  in  his  friend's  own 
words : 

No  fact  is  actually  knoivn  unices  it  is  stated  in 
mathematical  terms,  and  with  questions  such  as 
this  no  demonstration  is  possible.  Attempts  to 
demonstrate  deerade  the  truth.  .  .  .  Immor- 
tality is  not  proved  by  nature.  Nature  is  full  of 
suggestions  and  analogies,  but  analogies  prove 
nothing.  Homologies  prova.  If  we  can  trace  a 
fundamental  identity  betweejii  any  element  of  our 
character  and  the  nature  ot  God,  if  we  can  find 
in  the  beneficent  heart  of  God  a  homology  to  the 
heart  of  man,  we  have  commenced  to  build  the 
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demonstration  of  the  fact  of  immortality. 
^  .  ,  When  a  man  begins  to  live, — love,  deny 
himself,  serve, — he  understands  what  life  is,  and 
knows  that  death  cannot  touch  it.  .  .  .  Love 
for  nien. — and  this  soon  passes  into  love  for  God, 
—lifts  man  above  the  physical,  where  death  is, 
into  the  spiritual  life  everlasting. 

Thus  the  religion  of  the  sensible  Ameri- 


can IS  one  of  faith  and  love  and  action 
"  a  confidence  that  the  universe  of  mat 
and  of  spirit  is  a  reality,  that  its  functii 
are  in  wise  hands,  for  the  time  being  our  o 
hands  as  well  as  the  hand  of  God,  and  < 
part  is  to  help  our  brother  organisms  to  m 
abounding  life." 


SLEEP  MOVEMENTS  IN   PLANTS. 


p  LANTS  are  capable  of  moving  to  an  ex* 
lent  that'  varies  in  different  species. 
Parts  of  some  plants  move  as  energetically 
as  any  animals,  while  in  other  instances  the 
motions  are  hardly  noticeable.  Some  of  the 
higher  plants  are  capable  of  making  move- 
ments following  each  other  in  rhythmic  suc- 
cession in  response  to  external  conditions, 
that  approach  the  purposeful  movements  of 
animals,  although  there  is  nothing  in  plant 
structure  comparable  with  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  an  animal  for  the  direction  of  intelli- 
gent movements. 

Among  the  commonest  rhythmic  motions 
are  the  sleep  movements,  so-called,  probably, 
because  they  are  made  at  night,  for  there  is 
not  .necessarily  anything  suggestive  of  rest 
in  the  position  assumed,  and  leaves  and 
blossoms  asleep  stand  straight  up  just  as  fre- 
quently as  they  droop. 

Some  plants  never  make  any  of  these  mo- 
tions, while  others,  including  many  of  the 
commonest  plants  and  weeds,  assume  very 
noticeable  sleep  positions.  Young  seedlings, 
clover,  sensitive  plants,  and  many  others, 
assume  definite  sleep  positions  every  night, 
and  the  leaves,  or  needles,  of  many  ever- 
greens take  different  positions  during  their 
long  winter  sleep. 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  these  move- 
ments in  the  last  number  of  the  Biologischer 
Centralblatt,  Dr.  W.  Pfeffer  says  the  first 
thing  to  consider  is  whether  they  are  caused 
by  changes  of  external  conditions  which  re- 
cur daily  in  rhythmic  succession,  or  whether 
there  is  an  inherent  impulse,  acquired 
through  heredity,  toward  constant  rhythmic 
action  which  the  regular  sequence  of  exter- 
nal conditions,  such  as  changes  in  illumina- 
tion, temperature,  etc.,  serves  as  a  stimulus 
to  set  in  action. 

When,  for  experiment,  plants  were  sub- 
jected to  unusual  conditions  by  varying  the 
time  of  exposure  to  light  or  darkness,  the 
sleep  movements  were  affected.  Under  the 
influence    of    continuous    illumination    they 


gradually  became  less  marked  and  fins 
stopped  altogether.  But  after  complete  ce 
tion  they  could  be  called  forth  again 
subjecting  the  plants  to  either  natural  or  a 
ficial  daily  rhythmic  changes  of  light  i 
darkness,  showing  that  the  power  of  rh> 
mic  movement  had  merely  become  dorms 
but  was  not  lost. 

Evidently  the  motions  were  self-regiilat 
but  were  set  going  in  response  to  perfect  c 
stancy  in  the  recurrence  of  external  con 
tions.  If  such  plants  are  lighted  at  m\ 
and  kept  in  darkness  during  the  day  so  t 
the  time  of  alternation  of  light  and  darkr 
is  changed  about  twelve  hours,  there  i^ 
corresponding  change  in  the  tinitf  of  oce 
rence  of  the  sleep  movements  and  tiic  rrc 
er>'  from  them. 

Leaflets  of  the  acacia,  however,  ma 
tained  their  rhythmic  movements  at 
usual  time  when  exposed  to  a  change  of  li] 
and  darkness  made  every  six  or  every  fc 
hours,  and  even  continued  undisturbed  wl 
kept  either  under  constant  illumination 
in  continuous  darkness,  showing  that  in  t 
species  the  impulse  toward  a  certain  defin 
rhythm  is  very  deep  seated. 

A  plant  of  a  different  spedes  under  a  s 
hour,  and  again  under  a  three-hour,  alten 
tion  of  light  and  darkness  took  up  a  v( 
perfect  corresponding  rhythm. 

No  doubt  sleep  movements  would  oa 
in  plants  raised  from  the  seed  of  any  spec 
having  this  innate  tendency,  and  all  of  l 
plants  would  assume  their ^sleep  positions 
the  same  time,  even  if  part  of  the  seeds  gri 
nearby  and  the  others  came  from  plai 
growing  in  distant  countries,  where  the  s 
rises  twelve  hours  later.  In  every  instar 
the  reactions  are  brought  on  by  the  stimul 
of  a  rhythmic  recurrence  of  certain  chanj 
in  external  conditions,  even  when  the  mo^ 
ments  have  previously  ceased  under  the  effi 
of  a  constant  illumination. 

Plants  of  this  type  have  developed  a  hi 
degree  of  sensitiveness,  which  is  heredita 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  L'ABBE  CONSTANTIN." 


LUDOVIC    HALfeVY. 

A  NUMBER  of  the  most  eminent  French 
literary  and  critical  writers  have 
been  contributing  articles  to  the  weekly 
and  daily  press  on  the  life  and  works  of  the 
late  dramatic  author,  Ludovic  Halevy.  Be- 
sides having  written  a  number  of  light  plays 
on  literary'  and  social  topics,  which  have  be- 
come known  all  over  the  world,  Halevy 
made  himself  famous  by  the  authorship  of 
two  or  three  books,  "  L*Abbe  Cons  tan  tin  " 
being  the  most  celebrated.  With  Meilhac 
he  produced  the  following  well-known 
plays:  *' La  Belle  Helene,"  "  Barbe  Bleu." 
"  La  V'ie  Parisienne,"  "  La  Grande  Duch- 
esse,"  "  Frou-Frou,"  *'  La  Perichole,"  ''  La 
Petite  Marquise,"  and  many  others  written 
to  the  music  of  Bizet,  Offenbach,  and  Le 
Coq.  For  many  years  Halevy,  who  was 
born  in  Paris  on  New  Year's  Day,  i834» 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  was  never,  however,  active  politically.  In 
a  recent  article  in  the  Annales,  Jules  Clare- 
tie  characterized  Halevy  in  these  words: 


The  playwright  who  taught  gayety  to  the  peo- 
ple drew  from  the  people's  lives  material  for 
his  benevolence.  Professor  of  patient  kindness, 
doctor  of  the  law  of  charity, — these  are  the 
titles  of  the  man  whose  goodness  was  neither 
a  mask  nor  an  affectation.  Ludovic  Halevy's 
was  the  kindness  and  the  charity  unconscious  of 
self. 

As  to  his  style,  M.  Lemaitre  says  in  an 
article  in  the  same  number  of  the  Annales: 

They  are  among  the  jewels  of  our  dramatic 
literature.  The  persons  in  the  drama  are  very 
much  alive,  and  of  a  life  close  to  ours.  Woman 
holds  the  best  place.  Perhaps  no  author  has 
better  depicted  women, — their  "  nerves,"  their 
inconsequence,  and  their  feminine  grace.  The 
little  actresses  and  their  small  world,  the  moth- 
ers, the  distant  relations,  the  servants, — they  are 
all  pretty,  and  either  sly,  stupid,  bright,  greedy, 
defeitful,  or  something  else  equally  human. 

Speaking  of  the  instant  popular  success 
of  "  L*Abbe  Constantin,"  AL  Lemaitre  says: 

The  entire  company  of  the  Academy  received 
it  gratefully,  and  for  the  first  time  Halevy  tasted 
the  sweets  of  appreciation  for  his  own  individual 
work.  In  one  hour  he  had  surpassed  his  col- 
laborator Meilhac  and  received  immortality 
from  the  hands  of  the  **  Forty  Immortals." 

This  writer  concludes  by  characterizing 
the  joint  productions  of  Halevy  and  Meil- 
hac in  these  words: 

Meilhac  was  very  witty  and  of  very  fine  sensi- 
bilities. Halevy  was  very  wise  and  very  sympa- 
thetic, very  kind.  Both  knew  all  sides  of  life 
and  all  the  peculiarities  and  foibles  of  humanity. 
They  had  had  the  experience  which  makes  for 
philosophy.  They  saw  all  that  is  ridiculous  in 
life  and  in  society,  but  they  were  powerless  to 
stamp  out  in  themselves  the  weaknesses  that 
they  railed  at  when  they  found  them  in  others. 
Ambition,  glory,  the  trials  and  the  petty  miseries 
of  artists  and  literary  men,  their  own  life,  the 
common  effort,  the  partnership  classed  as  "  lit- 
erary marriage," — what  is  it  all  but  a  type  of 
that  other  marriage  whose  party  of  the  first  part 
and  party  of  the  second  part  are  separated  by 
selfishness  or  bad  temper?  .  .  .  The  plays 
written  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy  have  no  thesis; 
they  make  no  pretention ;  they  do  not  aspire  to 
social  satire.  They  are  peculiar  and  original.  .\t 
first  sight  we  can  tell  that  they  are  new.  The 
work  is  not  in  any  way  like  the  work  begun  by 
Scribe  and  continued  by  Sardou ;  it  does  not 
resemble  the  work  of  Augier  or  the  work  of 
Labiche.  Labiche's  dramatic  writings  contain  a 
good  deal  of  burlesque  of  Dudert  and  Lausanne, 
and,  almost  always,  or  almost  wholly,  they  ex- 
clude woman.  Whatever  declarations  to  the  con- 
trary may  be  made,  they  keep  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  farce.  Halevy  set  out  very  modestly. 
He  began  by  writing  vaudeville,  but  by  one 
stroke,  as  it  seemed  to  us  who  were  watching 
him,  he  invented  a  comedy  less  tense  and  less 
prim  than  that  of  Dumas  or  of  Augier.  His 
composition  was  less  artificial  and  less  bookish. 
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^26  THE  AMERICAN  REyiElV  OF  RE^IEIVS. 

THE   FIRST  WOMAN    CANDIDATE   FOR  THE   PARIS 
MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL. 

For  a  series  of  years,  however,  Frendi¥ 

.seemed  to  have  left  all  propaganda  for  pc 

irights  to  their  American,  German,  and  E 

f  sisters.    Suddenly, — as  a  woman  is  apt  to 

things,— the  suffragette  looms  up  in  Parii 

No  one  knew  why,  how,  and  whence  she 

But  it  was  ascertained  that  she  was  hanc 

and  that  was  sufficient     Until  then  the  c 

tion  prevailed  that  a  suffragette  must  necej 

be  a   scarecrow.     The   gallant    Parisians 

(u-ithin  an  ace,  that  bright   Sunday,   the 

May,  of  inducting  the  first   Madam, — a   ] 

moiselle,  indeed, — ^into   the   City   Hall  by 

votes. 

Jeanne  Laloe,  formerly  a  teacher,  tl 
journalist,  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  t 
set  up  her  candidaq^  as  a  Sodalist  ii 
Quarticr  Saint-Georges,  on  the  slof 
Montmartre,  in  opposition  to  the  Natio 
Paul  Escudier,  and  obtained  over  900 

This  result  naturally  rejoices  all  the  s 
gettes  who  have  flocked  around  Jeanne  1 
For,  of  course,  the  900  votes  were  cast  by 
and  not  by  women.  Should  there,  then,  be  al 
among  the  men  of  Paris  so  many  adherei 
woman's  rights?  It  cost  the  candidate  no 
trouble  to  carry  on  her  election  propaganda 
any  show  of  legality.  In  the  first  place,  i 
necessary  to  obtain  permission  from  the  p 
ture  of  file  Seine  for  an  electoral  assembly 
schoolhouse  designated  for  the  purpose,  an 
officials  there  maintained  that  the  law  rega 
municipal  elections  ignored  women.  Forti 
ly,  however,'' several  woman  lawyers  of  the  ' 
of  Appeals  stood  by  her;  for  "example,  > 
Maria  Verone,'^who,  in  barrister's  gown 
jauntily  perched  on  her  curly  head,  with  p 

T,^^  a      rt  I.  1  J     1  \  rosy  lips,  is  in  the  habit  of  delivering  tren 

HE      suffragette      has  made  her  appear-\  speeches  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  Maria  V 
ance   in    France-      In   an    article   in    a    pointed  out  that  the  election  law  of  1884 
T^rent    number    of    the    Leipzig    lUusinrU    that  all  French  people  Uke  part  in  mun 
\Z^  ^-  „^^^,,^*  I.  ^:,r^ri  r»f  t\xf  npw  nJfv.    elections,  and  no  one  dare  affirm  that  the  w 

Zntung  an  account  1%  ^Jven  ot_  the  ne%v  pio-    ^^^  ^^^  French.  <  It  is  not  known  what  p 

neer  of  the  woman  movement  m  Mance-  ^^j.^  seductive  to  the  officials  of  the  prefe 

'*  To  inoculate  women  with  the  principles  the  legal  lore  or  the  rosy  lips  of  the  advi 

of  Socialist  education,  and  to  attain  genuine  At  any  rate,  they  conceded  the  priau,  the  sc 

tiniVersal    suffrage/"      This    was    the    ta^k  »^^"^<^-  u  u    ^       u-  u 

which  the  St>m-tf  pour  I'educaiion.  natureUe        A    meeting    was    held    to    which 

ififemmes,  founded   in    1848  by  three  au^  throned  I o,ooo  people     Only  a  small 

thore^ses.  Disirce  Grav.  Anais  Scgalas,  Sa-  tion  of  those  in  the  hall  could  see  with 

bIne-CaMmir-Amable  Ta^tu.  set  itself.     The  own  ^«  that  Mile.  Jeanne  Laloc  was  c 

acnuiMtion  of  political  ri^^hts  for  women  was  ly  and  fair  enough  to  represent  the  inti 

taken  verv  seriously  by  thcni.^su  serJouslv,  of  the  district. 

that    perhaps    it    became    ridiciiloviSt   and    as       She  bravely  mounted  a  table  and  promise 

there  is  nothinjz.  a^  is  well  kni>wn,  more  fatal  "citizens"  that  she  would,  like  a  good  h 

rnerr  It*  iii'H'SMi-t  mi  *i.„    ^r.A:^t^  keeper,  carry  order  mto  the  City  Hall.     Tl 

in    France   than    the   rnhculou^.    the   ^sotuie  ^^^^uptions  of  a  facetious  individual  put  h 

went  to  pirces  iusr  as  ^wihly  a*;  its  sister  tin-  jg  ^^ue,  somewhat  out  of  countenance,  but  o 

dcrrakincs    x\\^  CAuh  th  VEmannpaiion  dfs  whole  she  created  a  very  favorable  impressi 

ffmmvT  ^nd  thf  Cluh  hnUrnr}  dc,  L^n^rrr;  particularly  because,  in  her  elegant  tailor- 

ffmrruT  anu  uir  ^.  „i^^„  u^+mt^  gown,  she  declared  that  she  was  a  daug^t 

The  Cfub  Jrr  Ffmmr^  alone,  where  lectures  fj,^  ^^3^5     A  female  doctor  and  several  w 

wrrc  friven  hv  male  jnh  rnuies  at  the  wuman  lawyers  spoke  after  she  had  concluded.     ' 

fssthn,  rnjmetl  Ji  Itm^rer  leasr  hi  life.  as  a  sole  adversary,  a  youth  declaimed  a{ 


jEAKKE  LALOE  and  MAITltE   MART  A  V*EaOJ*E. 
I  Two  Pf^neh  siifTragiett^A^I 
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women  in  general,  and  in  favor  of  the  National- 
ist Escudier  in  particular,  whereupon  an  old 
man  with  venerable  g^'ay  hair  assured  the  smil- 
ing audience  that  he  no  longer  made  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  sexes.  With  a  single  voice 
in  opposition,  the  following  motion  was  adopted : 
'*  The  electors  of  the  Quartier  St.  Georges,  as- 
sembled in  legal  form  .  pledge  them- 
selves, in  voting  for  the  citizen  Laloe,  to  organ- 
ize a  double  movement, — feminist  and  repub- 
lican.'* The  immense  crowd  outside,  that  awaited 
the  end  of  the  meeting,  escorted  Jeanne  Laloe 
and  her  female  staff  home,  singing  to  the  melody 
of  the  **  Lampion " :  "  Cest  Laio,  Lalo,  Lalo, 
C'cst  Laloe  qu'il  nous  faut/' 

Sad  to  say,  the  Nationalist  Escudier,  who 
was  up  for  re-election,  possessed  so  little  gal- 
lantr>'  that  on  the  following  day  he  had  all 
the  election  placards  of  his  opponent  plastered 
over  with  his  own  larger  ones.*  He  affirmed, 
moreover,  that  the  candidacy  of  a  woman  was 
entirely  illegal  since  it  was  no  longer  the  law 


of  1884  but  that  of  1885  which  was  in  force, 
and  since  the  latter  distinctly  states  that  all 
citoyens  are  entitled  to  the  suffrage ;  civil 
rights,  however,  are  the  privilege  of  men 
alone.  -  This  opinion  was  shared  by  the 
Premier,  Clemenceau,  who  interdicted  the 
admission  of  women  on  Sunday  to  the  polling 
places,  even  for  purposes  of  supervision,  and 
who  ordered  that  the  votes  cast  for  women, 
though  they  should  be  counted,  should  be 
declared  void.^  The  suffragettes  attempted 
to  gain  forcible  access  to  the  polls  and  in  one 
instance  even  overthrew  the  urn,  but  it  did 
not  help  them.  "  However,  they  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  Jeanne  Laloe,  and  are  desirous  to  con- 
tinue the  campaign,  so  that  finally  a  woman, 
too,  may  become  a  Deputy  or  Senator  in  the 
French  Republic." 


A   CANAL  OVER  THE   ALPS. 


HP  HE  people  of  upper  Italy  are  at  present 
greatly  interested  in  a  plan  to  bring 
their  country  into  much  closer  connection 
with  the  industrial  and  commercial  centers 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  This  project 
h  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  canal  from 
Genoa,  in  Italy,  to  Basel,  in  Switzerland. 
A  journey  from  one  of  these  points  to  the 
other,  however,  necessitates  crossing  the  Alps. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Deutscher  Hausschatz  (Munich),  in  de- 
scribing the  project,  pays  great  tribute  to  the 
Inventive  genius  of  present-day  Italians,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  the  application  of  water 
power.  They  arc  continually  striving,  he 
says,  to  open  new  resources  to  compensate 
for  what  Nature  has 
denied  their  fatherland. 
He  claims,  further,  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  not  only  artists  and 
architects,  but  engineers 
also,  will  go  to  Italy  for 
purposes  of  study. 

A  certain  hydraulic  en- 
gineer named  Caminada 
is  responsible  for  this  new 
canal  scheme.  He  pro- 
poses, not  to  tunnel 
under  the  mountains,  as 
the  railway  lines  do,  but 
to  have  his  canal  go  over 
the  Alps.  This  may  at 
first  seem  impossible,  but 
(the   German   writer   re- 


minds us)  engineers  have  long  since  learned 
to  overcome  the  greatest  difficulties  with 
the  aid  of  sluices  and  locks.  When 
greatest  differences  in  altitude  have  to 
be  overcome  they  make  use  of  sluices  ar- 
ranged after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  steps. 
Such  a  system  has  already  been  used  along 
the  Trolhatta  Falls,  in  Sweden,  where  there 
are  seven  locks,  so  arranged  that  a  vessel  can 
move  up  the  river  against  the  rapids. 

On  this  principle  Caminada  bases  his  project. 
A  new  development,  however,  is  that  where  the 
greatest  differences  in  altitude  are  to  be  over- 
come, tubes  or  conduits  of  very  large  diameter 
are  to  be  used  instead  of  the  open  sluices.  On 
the  bottom  of  the  conduit  line  guide  rails  are  set, 
to  which  the  vessel  is  attached  and  on  which  it 
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v-^Bed  itsTK^rr^     .  ztt  nne?  are  -c  an  rctifric 

«-,  ap4   »hen  water  »  ^Jinm&i  t»^   nn  t^ij 

^}^^     clianiber  the    vesi^ei    is    sucwy   ^.L^ra    -or 

^4:>a.te4>   fonrard  :hr-»i2!i  :^Le  ware  ca  rie  raiL 

f^ij^c*,   tiief^fore,   ±.e   jower  en*!    :f  lie   secccd 

f^lcvcrk    i*  a  direct  ocr.tin-Tarct:  c:  rbc  :n:per  ad 

^^§   th«  Stst^  the  resse.  can  ai  ccce  er:^-^r  cse  next 

^j^^^^nbcr,    the    upper    gaies    cf^  the    irsc    a=io- 

iri^t^^^T  dosing  hehix^d  ir.      .he  5a=e  zieihod 

tiol^  good,  of  o;  ^rse.  =:r:  tbe  hi^Te^t  lerel  is 

^^AdheA.     There  are  two   *ecsrx!:e  rrbes  ni  rrrs 

-,-^ct   of  the   ^ystenu  arrar^e-i  «ie  bj  5::e  and 

^0Cif]cCieci  with  each  other.     .l:e  waier  frjci  cfac 

^^janilicr  is  ased  to  till  the  one  l:-^r;«  aI^>Qg5;  le. 

Or^At   quaotities  of   water   wiH   be   ihiis   saveti- 

.^^Itli    a  consequent  sar-lrz  in  c:<t  .^f  ■:oerar:»-'n. 

It   is  ititefidcd  that  two  TcsseU  shall  c:tcr  this 

part  of  the  system  at  the  same  tiisae.  ooe  g*>ing 

Jjp    the   oountain    side    an«i    the   other   coding 

dowru 

j\t  it*  extreme  height  (sotne  7500  feet 
above  sea  level )  the  canal  changes  to  a  tunnel 
ten  mi  lei  lone,  and  passes  under  Splugen' 
pass- 


are 


cc  the  asodoit  pian.  Genoa  is  the  starting  ] 
:c  tise  system,  from  whence  it  leads  to  Ale 
dria.  Milan,  and  to  the  Lake  of  Q)mo,  at 
acrtbcrfy  end  of  which  the  Alps  division  be 
On  the  Swiss  side  of  the  Alps  it  passes  thr« 
OiTir  .  in  the  TaOey  of  the  Rhein),  the  Lai 
Cxistance.  Schaffhausen.  and,  finally,  end 
BaseL  It  is  proposed  that  various  branches 
be  cc-nstructcd  to  connect  with  the  main  sys 
which  woold  open  up  a  much  larger  tcrrilor 

In  coDclusion,  the  writer  of  the  artid 
the  Dtutscher  Hausschatz  says  that  vi 
Caminada  has  proven  the  practicability  o 
project  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whethe 
can  persuade  capitalists  to  put  up  the  n< 
sary  funds  for  the  construction  of  sue 
canal  ^rstem.  The  estimated  cost  of  carr 
out  the  project  is  $120,000,000,  and  this  i 
man  writer  doubts  if  Italian  and  Swiss  < 
tal  can  be  interested  to  this  extent.  Nc 
theless,  there  is  great  enthusiasm  in  1 
over  the  proposirion,  and  a  model  of  the  c 
has  been  exhibited  at  the  Accademia 
Lincei,  of  Rome,  the  foremost  scientific  I 
of  the  country. 


SYDNEY,  THE  QUEEN    CITY  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


IT  is  120  years  since  Captain  Arthur  Phil- 
lip, landing  from  an  English  man-of- 
^^ir,  unfurled  the  Union  Jack,  and  pro- 
claimeil  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  territor)^  on  which  now  stands  the  capital 
(jf  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
first  encampment,  saj-s  Mr.  Walter  D. 
White,  ir^  Munsey's  Magazine  for  July,  was 
formed  at  the  head  of  a  cove,  w4iich  was 
named  in  honor  of  Viscount  Sydney,  a  mem- 
htrr  of  the  younger  Pitt's  government.  The 
site  was  determined  by  the  proximity  of  a 
stream  of  fresh  water.  "  Those  who  built 
the  rude  huts  of  the  infant  settlement  had  no 
conception  of  its  future  greatness,  and  they 
made  no  adequate  provision  for  its  growth ; 
yci  for  nearly  half  a  century  practically  the 
whole  trade  of  Australia  was  carried  on 
either  Ip  Sydney  or  through  it." 

The  chief  glory  of  Sydney  is  its  magnifi- 
cent harhor,  of  which  the  late  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  once  wrote :  "  I  despair  of  being  able  to 
rrmve\"  to  any  reader  my  own  idea  of  its 
lieauty/'  The  entrance  to  it  from  the  Pacific 
fkean  h  through  a  remarkable  gap,  about 
thiee-qiiarters  of  a  mile  wide,  in  cliffs  400  to 
^or*  feet  high,  known  as  "  The  Heads."  The 
wtndfn^,  land-locked  harbor  itself  extends 
for  t4  miles,  and  is  large  enough  and  deep 
1.  10  accommodate  all  the  navies  of  the 


world.  It  has  been  well  described  as 
string  of  lovely  lakes  running  into  innum 
ble  small  bays ;  here  and  there  a  fort  on  i 
headlands;  wooded  hills  with  shores  fe 
ered  with  gum  and  other  trees;  and  verc 
slopes  dotted  with  villas  and  hands 
houses."  Here  will  ride  at  anchor  the  Ai 
ican  fleet,  when,  in  acceptance  of  the  in^ 
tion  extended  by  the  Australian  Govcmra 
it  reaches  the  southern  island-continent. 
Sydney  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  lea< 
place  among  the  commercial  ports  of 
world. 

In  1906  ...  its  imports  were  value 
$140,000,000  and  its  exports  at  $i75xxx)xxx>. 
wonderful  harbor  draws  to  itself  mammoth  o 
liners  and  sailing  vessels  from  every  land 
every  sea.  Steamers  from  London,  Souths 
ton,  Bremen,  Marseilles,  New  York,  Vancot 
San  Francisco,  Hong  Kong,  Manila.  Singaj 
and  from  some  of  the  cities  of  South  Ame 
find  rest  within  its  land-locked  sea;  and 
cast  their  anchors,  so  to  speak,  in  the  very  ce 
of  the  city. 

Next  to  the  harbor,  perhaps  the  most  n 
worthy  feature  of  Sydney  is  its  aggrega 
of  parks,  which  cover  a  quarter  of  the  w! 
area  of  the  city. 

The  largest  of  all  is  the  Centennial  Park,  c 
prising  nearly  a  square  mile  of  land.  .  .  . 
a   few   miles   distance  are   two  great  nati 
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A   VIEW  IN  THE  CENTKAL  BUSINESS   DISTRICT  OF    SYDNEY,   WHICH    NOW  OCCUPIES    THE    SITE  OF  CAP- 
TAIN  ARTHUR    PHILLIPS   ORIGINAL    SETTLEMENT — MARTIN    PLACE,    FROM    GEORGE    STREET. 


--£  AVfEr  Z--t\  iEi:E»'  OF  REk'lEIVS. 


r-TH  ::*-  nT- 


it  > 


,  jitsrseatl  17  — -r-r.  in«i  wjl  w-se  2r*29 


^^^.^ _ -:n.. 

TTic  pir.x  i:-^li-n^  ^r  rrc  itr  ar?  n- 

*^--e   of  the  £ncsc   5a  tze  wir.L   T:::Ije   the 
^^c-^anjc  C»ar,-eDB      rfcrrscsr  a 

^f  lan*isc2pe  arrscy."     Tie 

^f  the  streets  sear  tesrirraccT 

^^gociatioci  of  tae   c:j:crr  i:-r:    tze  =»:tJ:!cr 

^-ounny:  as.  ior  exarrrlc  Gcirjr  Strret,  Ftt 

Street,   and   Elizabeth    Srr?^.   =*=r^   ?^^"' 

j^^gland's  eiCAiest  queen  bef:re  \  xtoriia- 

It  is  often  leic^irked  that  A'-stnliars  and 
Americans  are  naore  aliie  th-ic  ary  cchcr  of 
^e  great  groups  of  the  Err.^r.-^pcakmg 
j^jce;  yet.  as  a  nile,  Anierlcais  kmr-ar  rerr 
little  of  AustraiLi. 

Tbc  spirit  of  the  Anstrilin  C  r-T-  r-^rcLth 
resembles  that  of  the  Aisencai:  rtc  it  c  la 
Austraii*  00c  niKis  the  sure  activ-.r>  ii>i  inie- 
lendcoce,  the  same  ongti^alrtr  and  ^er-rct-aace. 
*^  .  As  in  America,  the  spirrt  cr  <fe=»cracx 
;«  in  the  ascendant-  Wages  are  high,  pcbvic  edu- 
ction is  wide'.T  diff'jsed,  acd  the  Australian 
women  have  the  same  freedocn  fnrni  cocven- 
♦;rknal  control  whidi  their  American  sisters  en- 
Vcw^  .  .  .  As  in  America,  some  of  the  states 
of  Australia  have  given  the  franchise  to  ^^p™^- 
In  South  Austraha  women  may  sit  m  Parba- 
ment 

In  one  respect  Australians  differ  from 
Americans:  they  are  more  given  to  holidays 
and  outdoor  enjoyment. 

When  they  work,  they  work  hard:  but  they 
.levotc  much  time  to  amusements  and  open-air 
snorts  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  which  in   summer  has  an  average 


3Bore  titan  70  degrees,  while -in  v 
xnrj  seUom  falls  bdow  54  de{ 
-  -  Ar  tbe  ^reat  holiday  festivals  the  \ 
^c^vzlarxu  swams  down  to  the  sunny  be; 
a»i  «av«-«ashed  reefs  which  actually  foi 
jart  cf  rise  pteasnre-lovmg  dty  itself.  . 
Sy-inrf  wcC  jastiftes  the  two  names  whid 
^cpclariy  grren  to  it, — "The  City  of  the  I 
CLTsi  Harbcr '  and  "  The  Carnival  City." 

Wbca  the  Panama  Canal  shall  have 
cctn^leted,  Sydney, — ^and  all  Australia 
iact- — will  be  brought  into  much  doscr 
tact  wrfth  the  great  eastern  ports  of 
United  States.  The  distance  which 
xpjjaies  them  will  be  shortened  by  t 
rhcGsands  of  miles,  and  the  terrors  of 
Icng  voyage  aroimd  Cape  Horn  will  bc< 
a  tradirlon  of  the  past. 

Sydner    demonstrates     the    extraordi 
possibilftics    of    the    young    commonu-c 

To  quote  ^Ir.  White  further: 

Tbe  tlx>a^tfiil  stranger  who  visits  Ansi 
for  tbe  drst  time  is  most  impressed  by  lh< 
traDrdmarr  possibilities  of  the  young  comi 
weaMi.  The  southwestern  countr>'  contains 
liens  of  acres  of  frmtftd  land  which  can  1 
almost  anything,  and  which  are  still  pract 
nnderekipcd.  Here  is  room  for  great  sheep 
cattle  ranches,  for  farms  whose  rich  virgir 
has  not  yet  b«n  scratched  by  the  hoe  or  d 
by  the  plow.  Even  such  great  dties  as  Sj 
and  Mdboome,  each  with  a  population  of 
than  half  a  million  sotils,  represents  only  ; 
ginning.  Tbe  same  is  still  more  true  of 
laide,  and  Hobart,  and  Brisbane.  The  tii 
not  far  distant  when  Australia's  potential  w 
win  become  actual,  and  when  the  sparsdjf 
tied  continent  will  teem  with  a  great  popuU 

Like  the  United  States,  Australia  is  a 
of  opporttmity,  "  a  land  that  faces  not 
past,  but  a  splendid  and  triiunphant  futi 


SEVEN  THOUSAND  NEW   ACRES  WON  FOR  ITALY. 


THE  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome)  prints  a 
very  interesting  article  about  a  great 
engineering  feat  in  Italy,  which  affords  the 
most  piquant  contrast  to  such  undcrt^mgs 
in  our  new  America,  for  it  was  Julius  Ca^r 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  drammg  Lake 
Fucino,  and  the  project  was  "O^^ completely 
accomplished  until  the  year  1876,  although 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius  the  great  entcr- 
priv:  was  partially  successful.  , 

Ca^r  felt  the  need  of  a  large  tract  m  the 
center  of  Italy  where  gram  could  be  raised 
and   had   among  his  other  vast   plans,  the 
f  cutting  an  outlet  to  Lake  Fuano 


through  Mt.  Salviano,  which  should  1 
the  level  of  lake,  and  leave  a  zone  of 
land  aroimd  it.  Caesar,  however,  had  n 
too  much  else  to  do  to  begin  on  this  c 
prise,  which  lay  dormant  but  not  forg 
under  several  emperors  until  Claudius  (- 
41-54),  the  father  of  Nero.  He  gav< 
task  into  the  hands  of  an  engineer  nj 
Narcissus,  who  with  none  of  the  mc 
means  for  such  vast  labor,  with  nothing 
pickaxes  and  chiseb  and  plenty  of  1; 
achieved  success  at  the  end  of  eleven  ; 
of  incessant  toil.  In  order  to  get  air  int 
tunnel  and  to  transport  building  materi 
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was  obliged  to  run  shafts  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  to  make  galleries  leading 
do>%-n  to  the  main  subterranean  tunnel,  a  pic- 
ture of  which  is  shown  herewith. 

Something  of  the  prodigious  labor  ex- 
pended in  Roman  times  on  this  undertaking 
can  be  guessed,  when  we  are  informed  that 
Narcissus  made  the  tunnel  almost  four  miles 
long,  and  that  he  employed  30,000  slaves 
during  eleven  years.  The  opening  of  the 
tunnel  was  marked  by  a  great  gladiatorial 
show  in  the  form  of  a  naval  battle  on  the 
lake  in  which  19,000  sailors  took  part,  of 
whom  a  large  number  were  killed.  The 
Imperial  court  drew  near  the  entrance  to  the 
great  gallery  and  the  water  was  let  in.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  the  great  volume  of  water 
leaped  forward  down  the  tunnel  with  such 
a  terrifying  uproar  that  everybody  in  sight 
was  sure  that  some  dreadful  accident  had 
occurred  and  fled  in  confusion:  a  scene  that 
was  exactly  reproduced  eighteen  centuries 
or  more  later  at  the  opening  of  the  Torlonia 
tunnel.  Tlie  subsequent  history  of  Claudius' 
tunnel  can  be  briefly  told. 

Italy  of  later  days  had  no  money  or  time  to 
keep  up  properly  so  great  a  piece  of  engineering, 
and  little  by  little  the  tunnel  filled  up  and  the 
Lake  began  to  rise.  The  snows  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  melted  and  poured  down 
into  the  old  basin,  and  there  was  Lake  Fucino 
again,  almost  as  if  th^re  had  been  no  Claudius. 
In  the  times  of  the  Bourbons  a  few  feeble  at- 
tempts at  restoration  were  made,  in  which  fresh 
proof  was  discovered  that  papier-mache  carv- 
injfs  and  other  frauds  practiced  in  State  under- 
takings are  by  no  means  modem  inventions. 
Narcissus  and  his  assistants  knew  as  well  as 
modem  contractors  how  to  cheat  the  treasury. 
Only  a  part  of  the  great  tunnel  had  been  made 
of  masonry — and  that  part  was  still  in  perfectly 
good  condition — ^but  there  were  gaps  where  the 
roof  was  supported  simply  by  rough  wooden 
beams,  for  which,  of  course,  the  Imperial  treas- 
ury had  paid  the  price  of  good  stone  walls.  Fi- 
nally in  the  nineteenth  century  a  stock  company 
was  formed  to  drain  the  lake,  of  which  Prince 
Alexander  Torlonia  owned  more  than  half  the 
stock.  The  work  was  begun,  but  very  soon  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  undertaking  frightened 
the  stockholders,  who  clamored  to  give  it  up. 
Prince  Torlonia  bought  them  all  out  and  con- 
tinued single  handed  to  strive  to  realize  his 
dream.  For  years  he  poured  his  vast  wealth  into 
the  apparently  bottomless  pit.  and  the  question 
all  over  Italy  was,  "  Will  Torlonia  drain  the  lake 
dry  before  the  lake  drains  Torlonia  dry?  "  The 
man's  strong  tenacious  face  as  shown  in  the  por- 
trait here  reproduced  gives  the  right  answer  to 
that  question. 

For  twenty  years  4000  men  worked  stead- 
ily in  this  forgotten  valley,  visited  by  their 
indomitable  leader.  In  April,  1862,  the 
main  tunnel  was  complete,  and  with  the  same 


wild  yell  that  had  terrified  the  court  of 
Claudius,  the  waters  of  Lake  Fucino  again 
dashed  beneath  the  mountain,  leaving  the 
lake  bed,  as  Narcissus  had  left  it,  with  a 
central  lake  eighteen  miles  in  circuit.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  Torlonia.  His  army  of 
men  dug  a  great  canal  which  was  to  collect 
most  of  the  remaining  water,  colossal  dykes 
were  erected  in  the  mud,  watched  by  hun- 
dreds of  sentinels  day  and  night,  and  finally 
the  last  refuge  of  the  lake  was  violated  and 
the  water  streamed  out  with  a  roar  as  of 
thunder  which  lasted  two  months.  There 
now  remained  an  immense  plain  of  mud 
which  for  many  months  it  was  impossible  to 
work,  but  little  by  little  the  mud  dried  into 
fertile, — and,  astonishing  thing  for  Italy, — 
absolutely  virgin  soil. 

Then  began  the  reward  of  the  Torlonia 
family.  There  were  about  7000  acres  of 
this  valuable  land  favorably  located  with  an 
excellent  temperate  climate.  Of  this  the 
Torlonias  kept  500  acres  as  private  estate 
and  the  rest  was  all  let  and  sublet  and  sublet 
again.  There  are  now  in  what  was  Lake 
Fucino  over  125  miles  of  good  roads,  lined 
with  poplars.  The  lake  returned  to  the 
national  government  about  70,000  lira 
(about  $14,000)  a  year.  Its  dry  bed  now 
produces  about  5,000,000  lira  worth  of  agri- 
cultural products.  Where  200  fishermen 
made  a  scanty  living  out  of  the  lake,  12,000 
inhabitants  find  lucrative  occupation  in  vhc 
same  spot. 

Even  after  the  great  strain  of  the  engi- 
neering problems  was  over,  all  this  was  not 
accomplished  without  difficulty  and  many  dis- 
couragements. It  was  hard  to  persuade  the 
limited,  obstinate  peasants  to  try  any  new 
methods,  or  to  risk  their  small  capital  in  a 
new  enterprise,  for,  as  always  in  Italy,  the 
venturesome  ones  had  gone  to  America. 
Now,  however,  there  are  over  5000  small 
tenants  who  successfully  work  their  holdings. 
There  are  also  tracts  where  farming  is  done 
on  a  large  scale,  great  quantities  of  sugar 
beets  being  raised  for  a  refinery  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Italy,  and  which  turns  out 
about  8,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  a  year. 
Quantities  of  sheep  are  raised ;  the  region  has 
proved  wonderfully  suitable  for  fine  stock 
breeding  and  raising;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Julius  Caesar's  dream  is  realized 
in  that  it  is  as  a  producer  of  grain  that  the 
ex-lake  Fucino  is  most  noteworthy.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  of  grain 
are  raised  in  each  year  off  the  ground  which 
was  for  so  many  centuries  lost  to  Italy. 
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THE  NEW  MONUMENT    TO   BACH   IN  LEIPZIG. 

Bach,  erected  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
of  Felix  Mendelssohn,  the  reviver  of  Bach, 
in  1843,  but  it  was  rather  a  well-meaning, 
pious  effort  than  an  adequate  monument. 

It  was  in  1894,  when  the  little  Church  of  St 
Thomas  was  rebuih,  that  Bach's  remains  (sup- 
posed to  have  been  scattered)  were  exhumed  in 
what  up  to  1850  had  been  the  churchyard.  SeflF- 
ner,  the  noted  German  sculptor,  reproduced,  by 
the  aid  of  the  recovered  skull  and  some  well- 
authenticated  portraits,  a  wonderful  bust  of  the 
musician,  and  the  idea  was  then  conceived  of 
incorporating  this  masterpiece .  of  portraiture  in 
a  monument  which  should  give  commensurate 
expression  to  the  greatness  of  Bach  and  to  the 
reverence  in  which  Leipzig  holds  his  memory. 
This  project  was  consummated  only  after  many 
struggles,  other  proposals  having  likewise  been 
suggested.  The  powerful  figure  may  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  happiest  of  Seffner's  crea- 
tions. Those  who  have  followed  his  career  and 
observed  his  peculiar  excellence  in  portraiture, 
note  the  sculptor's  love  and  joy,  the  persistent 
creative  force,  of  which  this  statue  seems  an  em- 
bodiment 

Bach  was  thirty-eight  when,  being  one  of 
the  aspirants  for  the  position  of  cantor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  he  submitted  a  trial 
production. 

He  had  already  been  organist  at  Amstadt  and 
Miihlhausen,  organist  and  chamber-musician  at 
the  court  of  Weimar,  and  for  six  ^ears  Ka|>eU- 
meister  for  the  g^reat  musical  connoisseur.  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt-Kothen.  Besides  some  twenty 
church  cantatas,  he  had  composed  the  greater 
part  of  his  work  for  organ  and  clavichord,  his 
solos  for  the  violin  and  ceUo,  the  Saint  John 
Passion,  etc.  The  ignorance  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil, to  which  he  was  responsible,  of  his  real 
worth  would  seem  as  inconceivable  as  their 
slight  appreciation  of  his  later  glorious  religious 
music,  did  we  not  reflect  that  an  artist's  fame 
and  achievements  were  not  then  spread  by  means 
of  journals  and  printed  music,  and  that,  as- 
suredly, there  were  no  real  connoisseurs  of  art 
in  council,  consistory,  or  the  governing  bodies 
of  universities.  His  income, — a  fluctuating  one 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  marriage  and 
funeral  services, — amounted  to  about  $160.00  a 
year,  and  this  with  a  numerous  family!  The 
unrecognized  genius  suffered  all  manner  of  an- 
noyances from  the  authorities,  but  no  small  part 
of  these  may  be  traced  to  his  intractable  nature. 

Bach,  though  obliged  to  compose  for  die 
demands  of  the  day,  was,  nevertheless,  the 
"  greatest  musician  of  the  future,  of  all  rime, 
— his  tones  were  destined  to  an  imperishable 
revival." 

We  have  no  clear  knowledge  of  the  fate  of 
Bach's  music  the  first  fifty  years  after  his  death; 
apparently  it  received  but  little  attention.  Sure- 
ly, however,  around  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  there  was  a  genuine  revival  of 
Bach's  music,  and  Leipzig  became  from  the  out- 
set  the   center  of   all    Bach's   publications,    re- 


THE  BACH   MONUMENT    IN   LFIPZIG. 
(TJnvelled  laRt  month  with  appropriate  ceremonies.) 

A  MID  ceremonies  lasting  three  days,  there 
was  unveiled  at  Leipzig  some  weeks 
ago  a  notable,  heroic  statue  of  Johann  Se- 
bastian Bach,  the  founder  of  German  music. 
It  seemed  eminently  fitting,  a  piece  of  poetic 
justice,  that  his  memory  should  be  specially 
honored  on  a  spot  which,  though  not  his 
native  town,  was  "  the  birth-place  of  the 
greatest  of  his  immortal  works,  where  he 
wrought  so  long  and  was  so  sorely  harassed 
by  the  unappreciative  authorities  above  him." 
The  statue,  which  is  of  bronze  and  about 
four  meters  in  height,  stands  upon  a  pedestal 
of  about  three  meters;  an  organ,  as  being 
most  strikingly  representative  of  the  musi- 
cian's art,  is  placed  behind  him,  greatly  en- 
hancing the  artistic  effect.  The  monument 
occupies  a  point  near  the  Church  and  School 
of  St.  Thomas,  where  Bach  worked  as  cantor 
and  teacher  for  twenty-seven  years  before  he 
had  attained  fame  as  a  composer. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung  of 
Leipzig  devotes  three  articles  to  the  great 
musician,  accompanied  by  reproductions  of 
the  monument,  of  various  portraits,  etc.  Wc 
glean  some  of  the  interesting  points. 

Leipzig  already  possessed  a  memorial  of 
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searches,  and  undertakings.     An  inspiring  esti-  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  which  issued  the  great 

mate  of  the  master,  by  Forkel,  pubhshcd  there  collected  edition  of  Bach's  works,  excellent  biog- 

in  1802,  gave  a  special  impetus  to  further  study,  raphies  of  the  master,  etc.,  other  firms,  too,  m 

and  in  i85<^  a  hundred  years  after  Bach's  death,  Leipzig  are  zealously  engaged  in  bringing  out 

a  Bach  Society  was  founded  in  the  city,  whose  carefully  revised,  expensive  and  cheap  editions 

object  it  was  to  publish  his   complete   works,  of  Bach's  compositions. 

And   the   musical    world    was    amazed    at    this  rp,    ^  «  .      ■*                   r  .u       •     -.       ^u 

wealth  of  art  treasure,  which,  appearing  in  va-  ^^^\^  ,  '"  ^^l  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  nineteenth  cen- 

rious  forms,  including  cheap  popular  editions,  tury,   Johann    Sebastian    Bach   and    Leipzig 

could   gain   a    wide   circulation.     Besides,   the  came  to  be  fused  into  a  single  conception,  of 

SS^^^uXr*^"^^  !b^*P^'^;  g^^'^^^  '?  ^^54,  un-  which  the  Bach  Memorial,  making  us  forget 

dcrtook  the  production  of  Bach  s  music  on  a  fine  u          1     ^        j     -.•       1  ^*              r     r.    ^i. 

scale;  while  "  The  Passion  According  to  Saint  tK1^^^\  ^""^   stimulating  us   to   further, 

Matthew"  is  generally  given  in  the  town  on  laithful  culture  of  art,  may  be  regarded  as 

Good  Friday.     Outside  of  the  publishing  house  the  beauteous  symboL" 


A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  GANGES. 

TPHAT   marvelous   and    mighty    river    of  They  not  only  drink  it,  but  they  put  it  in 

India,  the  Ganges,  sacred  to  die  Hin-  casks  and  ship  it  long  distances.    Any  of  the 

dus  as  a  goddess  with  gift  of  healing,  is  at  all  reigning  Hindu  princes  receiving  a  cask  of 

times  an  extremely  interesting  natural  exhibit  this  delicious  beverage  becomes  so  overcome 

in  a  country  filled  with  peculiar  and  unique  with  joy  that  he  and  his  retinue  take  a  day 

natural  phenomena.  off  from  their  ordinary  devotions  in  order  to 

Its  source  is  odd,  being  in  an  ice  cave  at  celebrate  the  event,  and  bathe.    The  Hindu 

the  foot  of  a  snow  bed  in  the  Himalayas,  at  a  traveler  from  distant  parts,  after  visiting  the 

point  over   io,ocx>  feet  above  die  sea.     In  Ganges  and  paying  a  Brahmin  priest  for  the 

length  it  is  tremendous,  extending  1500  miles,  privilege  of  a  drink  from  some  particularly 

to  the  Bay  of  BengaL    It  embodies,  during  its  sacred  spot  or  section,  goes  home  and  can  have 

swift  downward   course,  several   other  big  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people 

rivers,  notably  Ac  Jumna  and  the  Gognu  without  even  suggesting  anything  of  the  kind 

On  its  banks  are  numerous  famous  large  himself. 

dties,  including  Calcutta,  Patna,  Benares  and  Baba  Bharati,  in  the  Li^ht  of  India,  de- 

Allahabad«    Agra  and  Delhi  are  on  Jumna's  clares  that  the  Granges  is  worthy  of  approval 

banks,  above  its  junction  with  the  Granges,  from    every    point    of    view.      He    quotes 

It  accumulates,  in  its  course,  yearly,  millions  E.  H.  Hcnkin,  who  wrote  "  Following  the 

of  tons  of  mud  and  sand  from  flowed  districts  Equator,"  and  Mark  Twain,  who  has  writ- 

and  deposits  solid  matter  in  similar  quantidcs  ten  several  humorous  works,  to  the  effect  that 

along  its  banks.  the  Ganges  water  will  kill  cholera  germs  at 

The  Hindus,  for  hundreds, — ^ycs,  thou-  the  rate  of  millions  in  six  hours,  and  is  there- 
sands,— of  years  have  resorted  to  its  banks  to  fore  a  splended  antiseptic, 
bathe  there  and  be  healed  of  various  diseases.  The  Baba  is  very  indignant  with  some  of 
They  take  their  dying  relatives  to  its  banks  his  Hindu  brethren  who  favor  the  English 
from  all  parts  of  Hindustan,  and  after  the  view  of  the  polluted  character  of  Ganges 
souls  of  these   relatives  have  departed,  the  water.     He  observes: 

surviving  ones  cast  the  bodies  into  the  Ganges  j£  patriotism  means  love  of  one's  country,  their 

to  consecrate  them  and  prepare  them  for  the  patriotism  means  love  of  their  country  in  her 

Hindu  hereafter.     Millions  of  Hindus  per-  present  topographical,  political  and,  lately,  eco- 

fonn  their  year's  ablutions  on  the  Ganges'  "^*^,.^''^^^^"'yV  ^^^  J'^J^jlf  L!. '^JSl^^v 

I  .  ,       Tj      J     J       /     ^L        L   •!-.  J      11*  With  the  Hmdu  rehgion  or  social  or  domestic 

bnnk.     Hundreds  ot  others  built  dwcUmgs  institutions,  most  parts  of  which  they  are  cry- 

and  live  at  all  times  within  stone's  throw  of  ing  out  to  reform.    All  these  Anglicized  patriots 

the  sacred  river.  are  reformers  of  almost  all  their  national  insti- 

If  that  sort  of  thing  were  to  happen  on  the  l^^tlons    and  it  strikes  one  as  a  wonder  some- 

1 t       r.      TTt          ^     %#.    •    •     -        ^L  times    how    they    have   condescended    to    enlist 

teib  of  the  Hudson,  the  Mississippi  or  the  themselves  among  the  Hindus.     Some  of  them 

Missouri    nvers,    the   chances   arc   that   the  have  a  perfect  abhorrence  for  their  countrymen 

natives  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  living  who  worship  the  Ganges  as  a  cleanser  of  human 

along  or  visiting  these  banks  would  distinctly  ^ins  and  inipurities,  mental  and  physical.    It  is 

.^x.       ^           ^1.                  r       J  •  !_•            J  With  the  utmost  disgust  that  they  near  an  ortno- 

mu«  to  use  the  water  for  dnnking  and  ^j^^  y^-^^^^  say  ^j^^t  the  Ganges  flows  from  out 

cooking  purposes,  hut  in  India  it  is  diticrcnt.  the  Lotus  Feet  of  Vishnoo,  which  means  that 
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,  ,v^.  M.'v^^t  P\ine  Enero"  wlroh 
'i\^'.'v:)^  vi".  t'-^*  iv>\vr  spheres  until 
.,       -^x    T  «v'    JvM"  ^'^    ^-^^^    H'.rna'.ayas.    v  hen   it 
.!,     t..'>^  w  ;te?   a'vl  tKnvs  thn>u>:h  the  heart  of 
,  V'^^t- '* \>t    t'H*   <vv:<.     N\hioh    liulia   is. — to   the 
.v,i\>MxM»ch    i>.e   sea  water   its    vibrations 

I^^Im  !5'>«n.ui  nu^^^^=^  ^^^^*^  *^^*"^  Mr.  Hen- 
s^    who  \\m\  writton  a  pamphlet  on  **  The 
u;xO  anvl  r«o\rntion  ot  Cholera  ": 
s  ..    «   I  vMiv^nnlK    wrote  this  pamphlet  I  have 

;.s\>u.l  i\^^y  t'»v'  uaier  ot  the  Ganges  ami  the 

'     \    ,\   hv-t»Io  to  the  growth   of   the   cholera 

*""  »;,    „,.,  onl\   vnvi»»^  to  the  absence  M  tood 

'^  "\  ;«'     Uy\  also  oNNinc  to  the  actual  presence 

un-vPtu"  tlKit  l»as  the  power  ot  destroyuiv? 

,oiJ       \t  pi  event  I  cai»  make  no  sugges- 


tion  as  to  the  origin  of  this  mysterious  a 

septic. 

The  Hindu  sage  pays  his  respects  to 
Anglicized  member  of  his  race  who  takes 
English  view  of  the  Ganges  in  these  wor 

Almost  all  the  millions  of  Hindus  not  c 
beHeve  in  the  holiness  of  the  Ganges  and  li 
her  in  the  highest  reverence,  but  cleanse  tl 
body  and  soul  by  having  a  dip  in  her  water  d 
or  whenever  convenient  if  she  is  near  by. 
the  **  educated  "  Hindu,  whose  consciousness 
Anglicized  out  of  all  recognition,  shares 
opinion  of  his  Western  teachers  that  the  holir 
of  that  mighty  stream  is  the  merest  superstit 
A  j^reater  moral  slave  of  the  English  and  "  E 
lishism "  there  is  not  in  the  world  than  1 
Anglicized  Hindu. 
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npHE  idea  of  a  revolutionary  upheaval  in 
China  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
revolution  is  used  in  civilized  Europe  must 
sound  as  strange  to  the  American  reader  as 
the  idea  of  chronic  revolution  in  Russia  has 
become  familiar.  Yet  "  Parvus,"  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Neue  Zeit,  depicts  a  condition 
of  things  in  that  "  land  of  no-change  "  which 
fordbly  recalls  the  anti-revolutionary  days  in 
France. 

The  difference  between  China  and  any 
European  country  historically  and  institu- 
tionally is  so  great  that  even  a  modern  revo- 
lution with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  modern 
revolution  cannot  have  the  same  significance 
in  China  as  the  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  had  in  Europe.  But 
the  resemblances  are  sufficiently  striking  to 
indicate-  how  far  China  has  followed  the 
example  of  Japan  in  the  direction  of  Euro- 
peanization.  A  constitution  and  even  a  re- 
public have  become  common  demands  of  the 
Chinese  populace,  and  the  methods  by  which 
these  demands  are  made  and  the  general 
principles  in  the  name  of  which  they  ar^^ade, 
all  have  a  familiar  ring. 

A  French  missionary  writing  in  the  Bulle- 
tin des  Xlissions  Catholiques,  says: 

Even  if  events  in  China  in  the  last  few  years 
have  become  monotonous  as  far  as  outer  appear- 
ances are  concerned,  they  are  by  no  means  so  in 
reality  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  growing 
movement  among  the  yellow  races  of  an  ideal  of 
independence  and  political  liberty.  This  ideal  is 
still  somewhat  obscure  and  vague,  but  the  words 
X>rogrcss,  civilization,  justice,  national  autonomy 
are  again  acquiring  in  this  country  a  special  sig- 
nificance which  they  seem  to  have  lost  among 
the  old  nations  of  Europe.  One  sees  progress  in 
China  everywhere;  progress  in  the  large  cities 
where  for  twenty  years  hundreds  of  steamers 
have  been  entering  their  ports,  where  since  but 
yesterday  many  railroads  converge,  where  quays, 
schools,  and  apothecaries  are  built,  where  the 
tradesman  in  a  richly  folded  robe  and  with  an 
engaging  smile  on  his  face  offers  you  a  glass  of 
adulterated  champagne  .  .  .  where  even  the 
man  of  the  plow,  now  more  acquainted  with* 
the  European  and  with  his  ideas,  approaches  you 
in  a  most  reverential  manner,  and,  finally,  where 
even  among  the  village  population  you  often 
bear  intelligent  remarks  that  owe  their  origin 
to  experimental  science. 

So  conservative  an  organ  as  the  German 
Marine-Rundschau  concludes  an  article  ema- 
nating from  the  German  circles  in  China 
with  these  significant  words: 

It  seems  to-day  as  if  in  consequence  of  the 
Rosso- Jai>anese  war  the  great  Asiatic  states  arc 
seized  with  an  ardor  for  further  politfcal  develop- 


VUAN    SHIH-KAI,  VICEROY  OF  CHIHLI. 
(Tho  most  poworful  man  In  China.) 

ment,  and  in  a  direction  which  is  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  all  their  old  historical  traditions. 
Considering  the  bloody  crises  which  have  marked 
the  paths  toward  constitutional  government  in 
the  Occident  one  cannot  help  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  Asia  offers  a  much  more  fertile  field 
for  political  catastrophes.  At  any  rate,  in  China 
the  conditions  for  a  political  upheaval  are  pres- 
ent in  great  abundance. 

The  language  of  the  Evangelise  he  Mis- 
sionS'Magazin  is  still  more  ominous: 

Already  the  loud  knocking  of  the  revolution 
is  heard  at  the  gates.  The  discontent  of  the 
kingdom  is  making  itself  too  audible,  the  de- 
mand for  the  "  promised  constitution "  has  be- 
come too  energetic  to  make  it  possible  for  China 
to  continue  in  its  old  way.  Edicts  ordering  re- 
forms are  not  wanting.  But  the  native  press 
speaks  with  gloomy  pessimism  of  such  declara- 
tions, it  utterly  mistrusts  the  government,  and 
does  not  credit  it  with  a  real  desire  to  make  any 
changes  except  such  as  will  redound  to  the 
greater  misery  of  its  subjects. 

The  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government 
toward  the  popular  revolutionary  movement 
is  vacillating.  At  one  moment  it  seems  to 
be  anxious  to  encourage  the  rising  spirit  of 
independence,  and  holds  out  hopes  for  a  con- 
stitution, and  at  the  next  moment  it  is  seized 
with    panic,    grows    more    reactionary   than 
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-  .     — :_      T~Tr  ^  -!..-wTB£  irr  diaractenstic 
rir-      i-^^  ^^  T^r  J'Tiase  rress  of  to-day: 

^         -^    .  -  -     .  -^^  ^j^— -^  --^  people  that 

'   -  -        -    >-      \    :     :r  1  r  r><rrrr:  rti.  and  that  th( 
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~     :^^.  -     >;      "*?*;  r  -^c— n«it  is  fordng  the 

-_     z    y  \-  t: '-rr    *  "    >fr^-^  the  government 

.^^  1-'-         T^f    J'r  — f>!*  ^-"THe  have  from  < 

"^    -"*»r-  -t-  nr*^  5:r  rre:r  rc^ts  against  the  go 

:t     .-.-..--    -3.^^  v-j-^  iVavs  had  to  yield  to  viol 

•^  r    r  .\  ri^rr  are  ^kirtiTjg  for  their  rights 

'-     -     ^  T-.-c^^<<^i  acain   to  bold  them   down 

■  •  — -»r--      Bst^  the  times   have   changed. 

T-r<    rg:ht   again.     They  can    and 
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-f    r~v>ces   of        Re\' 'tirionarr    conspirative    societies 
I?  TiTTS  arr    formed  for  establishing  a  republic  in  Q 
.-«ar:i>  of  rrt«eb,    and  the  con^irators  boldly  spread  proch 
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tions  among  the  people  with  their  own  signa- 
tures attached. 

Merchants  and  noblemen  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  revolutionists  and  they,  too,  appeal 
to  the  people  with  political  manifestoes.  In 
a  circular  published  by  them  they  call  upon 
the  people  to  unite  with  them  for  the  conunon 
welfare  of  China: 

The  men  of  caste  and  the  merchants  of  Shang- 
hai have  come  together,  conscious  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  their  voices 
hare  found  an  echo  both  among  the  educated 
and  the  small  people.  The  pack-carriers  in 
Hongchu,  the  caJce  bakers  in  Shao-hsing,  the 
actors  of  the  lowest  class,  and  the  servant  girls 
display  a  noble  rivalry  and  strive  to  outdo  one 
another  in   contributing   their   mite.      Hitherto 


what  the  European  understood  by  China  was 
the  Chinese  government  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  Chinese  idea  of  state.  As  to  the  people 
themselves,  we  knew  only  of  the  coolies  or  of 
the  Boxer  uprisings,  which  seemed  to  us  to  be 
mere  barbaric  revolts  against  foreigners.  Now, 
however,  progress  and  modem  cities  have  made 
their  appearance.  We  learn  that  there  is  a  pub- 
lic opinion  in  China  which  takes  issue  on  polit- 
ical questions,  a  press  which  creates  opposition 
to  the  government,  and  the  words  revolution  and 
constitution  which  have  marked  the  history  of 
Europe  for  more  than  a  century  now  resound 
for  the  first  time  from  the  far  eastern  shores  of 
Asia.  China  appears  for  the  first  time  before 
the  civilized  world  as  a  political  nation,  as  a 
people  with  a  political  will.  This  is  a  historic 
factor  which  must  henceforth  be  reckoned  with 
in  any  estimate  of  Chinese  events. 


THE  COxMMERCIAL  MORALITY  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 


IT  is  remarkable  how  seldom  one  meets  in 
the  business  world,— especially  in  Amer- 
ka, — with  any  one  who  has  a  good  word  to 
say  for  the  merchants  of  the  land  of  the 
Rising  Sun.  The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  are 
thoroughly  reliable,  but  the  Japanese, — well, 
they  will  **  skin  "  you,  if  they  can.  The  al- 
leged low  commercial  morality  of  the  Japa* 
nese  forms  the  subject  of  two  recent  articles 
in  American  magazines,  by  Prof.  George 
Trumbull  Ladd  and  Mr.  Adachi  Kinnosuke, 
respectively. 

Professor  Ladd-  has  made  three  separate 
journeys  to  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  lectur- 
ing in  that  country,  his  last  visit  extending 
from  the  summer  of  1906  to  the  autumn  of 
1907.  Since  his  return,  he  has  "  striven  to 
counteraa  the  misunderstandings  and  hostile 
feelings  with  regard  to  Japan  which  have 
been  manifested  in  parts  of  the  United 
States."  Writing  in  the  July  Century 
he  discusses  the  question,  how  much  of 
tnith  there  is  in  the  charge  "  that  the  busi- 
ness morals  of  the  Japanese  are  of  a  rela- 
tively low  order,  not  only  when  compared 
with  the  greater  commercial  nations  of  the 
Western  world,  but  even  with  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  Orient,  the  Chinese." 

That  there  is  much  truth  in  the  charge, 
would,  he  thinks,  be  confessed  and  deplored 
by  "  the  more  intelligent,  fair-minded,  and 
patriotic  of  the  Japanese  themselves." 

The  case  is  by  no  means,  however,  as  it  is  or- 
dinarily represented  hy  the  complainants,  who 
in  general  are  as  lackmg  in  experience  as  they 
are  in  ability  to  take  an  impersonal  and  unselfish, 
not  to  say  sympathetic,  pomt  of  view. 

He  dtes  the  assertion,  frequently  made. 


that  every  bank  in  Japan  is  in  all  its  more 
responsible  positions  manned  by  Chinese,  the 
inference  being  that  the  Japanese  cannot  trust 
their  countrymen  in  such  positions.  The 
professor  cannot  imagine  how  "  such  a  fool- 
ish and  absolutely,  false  statement  could  have 
arisen."  He  himself  never  saw  a  Chinese 
employee  in  any  responsible  position  in  a 
Japanese  bank;  and  a  friend  of  his  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  Japan  "  confidently  avowed 
the  same  experience." 

After  all  just  apologies  are  made,  however, 
we  are  forced  back  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Japanese  commercial  classes  with  whom  for- 
eigners have  hitherto  come  into  contact  have  not 
the  same  high  standard  of  business  honor  which 
characterizes  the  same  classes  in  the  United 
States  or  in  northern  Europe,  or  even  in  the 
treaty  ports  of  China. 

What,  now,  is  the  explanation  of  this  dif- 
ference? The  first  and  most  profound  rea- 
son is  historical.  Until  very  recently,  "  men 
of  honor  "  in  Japan  would  not  and  could  not 
engage  in  business. 

They  despised  rather  than  sought  the  making 
of  money.  The  shopkeeper,  with  the  innkeeper, 
the  maker  of  sake,  the  Buddhist  monk,  and  the 
peasant,  belonged  to  the  lower  order, — ^not  so 
low,  indeed,  as  the  actor,  but  still  quite  distinctly 
apart  from  the  Samurai,  or  knightly  gentlemen, 
whose  rule  of  life  was  the  bushido.  To  this  day, 
the  more  old-fashioned  of  the  upper-class  fami- 
lies in  Japan  feel  somewhat  degraded  by  the 
intermarriage  with  them  of  a  son  or  a  daughter. 

From  these  Samurai  have  come  the  great 
Japanese  statesmen  and  warriors.  They 
went  abroad  "  to  observe,  investigate,  and 
study  " ;  and  on  their  return  to  their  father- 
land filled  all  the  responsible  positions  in  the 
army  and  navy. 
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Of  late  years,  but  only  of  late  years,  they  have 
turned  themselves  to  business  and  to  tlie  eco- 
nomical development  of  their  country  .  .  . 
and  the  sons  of  the  classes  formerly  counted  of 
the  lowest  are  being  carefully  educated  in  the 
ways,  and  in  the  accepted  morals,  of  the  modern 
business  world.  All  this  is  rapidly  changing,  and 
indeed  has  already  profoundly  modified,  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  morals  of  Japan. 

It  IS  commonly  charged  that  the  Japanese 
have  scanty  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  a 
contract.  The  Oriental,  says  Professor  Ladd, 
does  not  appreciate  this  business  device  as 
we  do. 

Get  a  true  Japanese  .  .  .  committed  to  you 
under  a  pledge  of  personal  fidelity,  and  there  is 
no  other  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  whom 
you  may  trust  more  implicitly,  and  to  the  death 
if  need  be,  than  him.  But  it  requires  education 
and  experience  to  make  the  same  man  under- 
stand why  he  should  be  faithful  to  a  form  of 
words  which  he  has  perhaps  not  thoroughly  com- 
prehended at  the  beginning. 

Then,  again,  in  the  petty  transactions  of 
trade  the  traditional  method  of  the  Orient  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Western  world. 
"  The  well-to-do  tourist  should  pay  for  tea 
and  cakes  ten  times  as  much  as  his  coolie. 
One  price  for  all  seems  absurd." 

Buyer  and  seller  begin  at  a  notable  distance 
from  each  other,  and  courteously  maneuver  until 
they  succeed  in  meeting  on  some  middle  ground. 
Thus  neither  thinks  of  the  transactions  as  tainted 
with  dishonesty  or  falsehood. 

These  conditions  are  rapidly  being 
changed.  When  Professor  Ladd  was  asked 
to  speak  at  the  Government  Fisheries  Insti- 
tute, he  inquired,  **  On  what  shall  I  speak?  " 
"  About  practical  morals,"  was  the  reply. 
On  every  hand  are  to  be  noted  the  desire  to 
adopt  the  highest  standards  of  business  moral- 
ity and  the  determination  to  extend  to  the 
whole  nation  "  that  spirit  which  has  charac- 
terized in  the  past  their  own  best  types  of 
manhood." 

Views  of  a  Japanese. 

Mr.  Kinnosuke,  who  is  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  The  Far  East,  is  a  Japa- 
nese of  American  training,  and  a  writer  of 
force  and  elegance.  He  is  naturally  some- 
what more  outspoken  in  behalf  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Being  questioned  by  a  New  York 
business  man  In  regard  to  the  alleged  low 
commercial  morality  of  his  countrymen,  he 
replied : 

"  You  are  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
industrial  corporations  in  the  United  States. 
Suppose  to-morrow  you  were  to  adopt  the  Jew- 
peddler  policy  of  *  skinning  *  everybody  that  may 
come  to  deal  with  you.     For  how  many  years  do 


you  suppose  your  company  would  hold  its  high 
standard  of  to-day  ?  " 

**  Oh,  not  many  years, — two  or  three  years 
perhaps." 

"  Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  from  a  simple 
statistical  table.  In  1868  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Nippon  amounted  in  value  to  15,553473  yen. 
In  1907  the  foreign  trade  of  Nippon  amounted 
to  924,708,000  yen.  .  .  .  Pray  read  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  figures." 

Patent  violation  is  another  charge  that  is 
made  against  the  Japanese.  Mr.  Kinnosuke 
was  recently  talking  with  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  great  press-makers  in  the  wx>rld. 
We  quote  him  at  this  point: 

Said  he  to  me :  "  We  sent  to  Japan  one  of 
these  great  presses, — ^just  one,  and  we  haven't 
sent  another." 

"Why?"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  you  know,  you  fellows  over  there  are 
so  clever  that  you  just  buy  one  machine  of  us, 
and  when  you  get  it  over  there  you  take  it  to 
pieces  and  at  once  begin  to  manufacture  the 
whole  thing." 

Mr.  Kinnosuke  then  pointed  out  that  not 
more  than  four  persons  in  the  whole  of  Japan 
could  possibly  make  use  of  such  a  large  press, 
and  that  it  would  cost  millions  of  dollars  to 
install  the  plant  for  manufacturing  the  va- 
rious parts  of  this  great  press, — a  ridiculous 
outlay  for  so  few  machines. 

Mr.  Kinnosuke  was  taunted  also  with  the 
allegation  that  the  Japanese  were  obliged  to 
employ  Chinamen  in  their  banks.  For  an- 
swer, he  took  his  detractor  down  to  Wall 
Street  to  the  branch  of  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank.  "  Can  you  see  a  single  Chinaman 
here?"  he  asked.  "Sure,"  came  the  reply, 
"  you  can't  fool  me.  Those  two  boys  over 
there  are  Chinese  who  have  cut  off  their 
queues  "( !).  As  Mr.  Kinnosuke  says,  "  Let 
an  Anglo-Saxon  get  an  idea  into  his  head, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  out."  He  also 
mentions  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Chinese 
employed  in  counting  money  have  a  remarka- 
ble faculty  for  detecting  false  coin. 

Like  Professor  Ladd,  Mr.  Kinnosuke  sees 
the  dawn  of  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
children  of  the  Samurai  class  no  longer  com- 
pose quatrains  and  look  down  on  the  "  men 
of  the  market,"  but  they  hold  to-day  the  vast 
majority  of  the  greater  mercantile  enterprises 
of  the  empire. 

Many  a  Western  critic  still  insists  upon  judg- 
ing the  Nippon  merchant  of  to-day  by  the  stand- 
ard of  fifty  years  ago.  That  is  wrong.  The 
order  of  the  thing  is  not  that  the  Nippon  mer- 
chant should  change  so  much  as  that  the  West- 
ern critic  should  lay  aside  his  antiquated  stand- 
ard of  judgment. 
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IVORY  HUNTING,  ITS  ROMANCE  AND  REALITIES. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  an- 
nouncement of  his  projected  excursion 
into  the  wilds  of  Africa,  in  search  of  big 
game,  lends  especial  interest  to  Mr.  Berke- 
ley Mutton's  "  Story  of  an  Ivory  Hunter," 
in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  July.  Ivory 
hunting,  he  says,  is  the  one  profession  "  that 
a  man  can't  be  trained  into,  or  kicked  into, 
or  driven  into,  unless  he's  born  into  it  as 
well." 

You  can  make  a  lawyer,  or  a  merchant,  or  a 
banker,  or  even  a  doctor,  or  a  sailor  out  of  al- 
most any  man  of  average  intelligence,  but  you 
can't  make  a  hunter  out  of  him  unless  he  was 
bom  a  hunter.  .  .  .  Many  a  time  I've  come 
back  from  a  trip,  half  dead  with  fever,  swearing 
that  I'm  done  with  the  business  for  good.  And 
some  bright  day,  in  six  months,  or  even  three, 
the  smell  of  the  jungle  gets  into  my  nostrils; 
through  all  the  roar  of  the  street  traffic  I  hear 
the  squeal  of  an  elephant,  or  the  coughing  roar 
of  a  lion's  challenge — and  that  settles  the  busi- 
ness. Back  I  go  again,  knowing  precisely  what 
is  coming — the  sweating  days,  and  the  chilling 
nights,  the  torments  of  insects  and  of  thirst,  the 
rides,  the  hardships,  and  the  privations.  For 
once  Africa  has  laid  her  spell  upon  a  man,  he's 
hers  forever. 

Mr.  Hutton  at  20  found  himself  stranded 
in  London,  and  meeting  at  the  docks  a  man 
who  was  "  going  out  after  ivory,"  he  joined 
the  expedition ;  and  he  has  been  "  going  out 
after  ivory"  ever  since.  He  recommends  heavy 
guns  for  beginners.  The  black  powder  they 
bum  makes  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke;  and  to 
this  fact  many  a  hunter  owes  his  life.  "  An 
elephant's  eyesight  is  notoriously  defective, 
and  when  enraged  and  wounded,  he  will 
often  charge  this  cloud  of  smoke,  and  so  give 
the  hunter  time  to  escape."  Mr.  Button's 
own  life  was  saved  in  this  way.  He  had 
wounded  an  elephant,  and  the  recoil  of  his 
gun  caused  him  to  trip  on  a  vine,  and  he  fell 
on  his  back.  The  brute  charged,  and,  the 
hunter  having  dropped  his  gun  in  his  fall,  it 
seemed  that  nothing  on  earth  could  save  his 
h'fc.  His  gun-bearer,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  trail,  happened  to  step  on  a  rotten  log 
which  gave  way  with  him,  and  in  his  fall 
his  gun  went  off.  Instantly  the  elephant 
wheeled  and  charged  for  the  smoke,  while 
the  hunter  gpt  out  of  range  "  as  quickly  as 
the  Lord  would  let  him."  Five  hours  later 
he  killed  the  animal,  whose  tusks  were  fully 
seven  feet  long. 

In  Mr.  Hutton's  opinion,  rhineroceros 
hunting  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  hunting, 
bar  none. 


THIS  TUSK  IS  MORE  THAN  TEN  FEET  LONG,  AND  IS 
WORTH    NEARLY  $2000. 

The  beast  seems  possessed  of  a  sort  of  devil- 
ish cunning;  you  can't  fool  him  as  you  can  an 
elephant,  nor  intimidate  him  as  you  can  a  lion. 
...  He  does  not  wait  to  be  attacked.  .  .  . 
Like  the  elephant,  he  can  show  a  speed  that  is 
nothing  short  of  marvelous.  .  .  .  Once  you 
rouse  him,  you  must  kill  him,  or  he'll  kill  you, 
if  he  can  get  you. 

No  matter  how  experienced  the  white  man 
may  be  in  hunting,  he  has  to  depend  upon  the 
"  ignorant  native."  Mr.  Hutton  admits 
that  his  own  knowledge  is  as  a  child's  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  black  "  boy." 

In  the  dry  season  his  instinct,  inherited  from 
imtold  generations,  teaches  him  the  best  spots  to 
find  or  to  dig  for  water;  in  the  rainy  season 
he  knows  how  best  to  cross  the  treacherous 
morasses  and  quaking  bogs.  He  knows  leaves 
that,  compounded,  will  allay  the  stings  of  in- 
sects; he  knows  how  to  keep  off  vermin  by  the 
use  of  herbs  whose  smell  Europeans  can  scarce- 
ly stand. 

But  when  the  hunter  has  secured  his 
ivory,  his  troubles  are  only  just  beginning. 
Each  of  the  tusks  weighs  from  50  to  250 
pounds.  Assuming  that  he  has  got  together 
$100,000  worth  of  fine  ivory,  this  will  be 
represented  by  a  load  of  from  50,000  to 
60,000  pounds.     The  hunter  will  probably 
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be  "  a  thousand  miles  from  anywhere  " ;  there 
are  no  railroads,  no  wheeled  vehicles,  and  no 
draft  animals.  The  ivory  has  to  be  trans- 
ported on  the  backs  of  native  porters;  and 
these  think  nothing  of  dropping  their  loads 
and  deserting.  Sometimes,  too,  they  are  shot 
down  by  hostile  tribes  from  ambushes. 

Tusks  may  sometimes  be  obtained  from 
native  kings  "  for  an  old  scarlet  military 
tunic  with  a  bit  of  gold  braid  on  it,"  and 
one  weighing  nearly  200  pounds  was  ex- 
changed "  for  a  demoralized  cocked  hat  and 
a  pair  of  purple  satin  corsets." 

When  finally  the  ivory  reaches  the  coast, 
it  is  shipped  to  London  or  to  Antwerp;  prac- 
tically the  whole  supply  is  disposed  of  through 
two  firms  in  those  cities.  The  price  is  steadily 
advancing.  The  herds  are  rapidly  diminish- 
ing, while  the  demands  of  Europe  and  Amer- 


ica are  increasing.     Recently  ivory  sold 
London  at  $453  a  hundredweight;  and  prci 
soon,  Mr.  Hutton  thinks,  choice  ivory  v 
command  $15,000  a  ton,  and  there  will 
precious  little  in  the  market  at  that. 

The  finest  of  all  ivory  is  used  in  the  mai 
facture  of  billiard  balls,  of  which  only  5  i 
be  made  from  one  tusk,  so  that  10  balls  r 
resent  one  elephant.  In  a  certain  wareho 
in  London  may  be  seen  a  store  of  20,000  1 
liard  balls,  which  means  that  2000  elcpha 
were  slaughtered  to  supply  them.  TTic  sa 
firm  "  calls  on  the  African  forests  for  1 
elephants  a  month,"  so  that  it  w^ill  be  reac 
seen  how  necessary  have  the  **  big  gam 
laws  become. 

Mr.  Hutton  saj's  there  is  good  money 
the  business.  For  years  his  income  has  ranj 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 


THE  LACK  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 


TN  a  recent  article  in  the  Neue  Zeit,  Otto 
Kiihle  quotes  some  interesting  figures  re- 
garding the  German  public  schools,  which 
reveal  a  condition  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  classic  land  of  learning  no  less  deplora- 
ble than  in  those  of  our  own  country.  Ger- 
many is  chronically  suffering  from  lack  of  an 
adequate  teaching  force,  and  the  school  sta- 
tistics prove  that  this  evil  has  been  constantly 
on  the  increase  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  1901  there  were  in  the  whole  of  Germany 
59*348  public  schools,  with  146,530  teachers  and 
8,924,779  pupils.  This  makes  on  an  average  61 
pupils  to  I  teacher.  Under  normal  conditions 
there  should  be  at  least  i  teacher  to  every  30 
pupils,  which  would  necessitate  an  increase  in 
the  present  teaching  force  of  at  least  150,000. 

In  the  higher  schools  these  conditions  do  not 
exist.  In  Prussia  during  the  years  1904  and 
1905  the  ratio  of  teacher  to  student  was  i  to  17, 
or  18  in  the  high  schools,  and  i  to  15  or  16  in 
the  gymnasia. 

In  addition  to  this  absolute  deficiency  there 
is  also  a  relative  scarcity  which  the  Prussian 
ministry  of  education  explains  as  due  to  the 
impossibility  of  finding  available  teachers.  In 
1 90 1,  1828  teachers*  positions  were  left  un- 
occupied, and  this  number  increased  in  1906 
to  3049. 

In  1882  there  were  2879  schools  in  Germany 
with  only  one-half  day  attendance,  in  1891  this 
number  rose  to  5078,  and  in  T901  to  7873.  More- 
over, the  statistics  of  1901  showed  that  1,255,922 
children  in  8815  schools  were  so  distributed  that 
in  the  one-grade  schools  there  were  more  than 
80  children  in  a  class,  in  the  two  and  three  grade 
schools,  70,  and  in  the  half-day  schools,  60;  that 


is,  22.15  per  cent,  of  all  the  school  children 
taught  in  overcrowded  school  rooms.  In 
classes  the  attendance  in  each  class  ranged  fr 
120  pupils  to  236.  Even  Saxony,  which  enj 
the  reputation  of  having  the  best  schools  in  G 
many,  showed  by  the  latest  statistics  a  record 
415  public  schools,  more  than  half  the  en 
number  of  the  Kingdom,  with  classes  of 
pupils  and  over.  The  maximum  number  f 
scribed  by  law  is  60  pupils  for  a  class.  Coni 
ered  in  detail  the  figures  are  still  more  appalli 
One  hundred  and  seven  schools  had  80  to 
pupils  in  a  class,  87  numbered  up  to  no,  59 
120  in  a  class,  and  61  schools  averaged  an 
tendance  per  class  of  from  130  to  174. 

In  Wiirtemberg  the  paucity  of  teadi 
has  been  so  greatly  on  the  increase  since  i< 
that  the  minister  of  education,  Weizsacker 
a  recent  utterance  in  the  chamber  characi 
ized  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  "  unw 
thy  of  the  state."  A  similar  situation  prcv 
in  Hessen,  especially  in  the  industrial  c 
ters,  where  the  growth  of  the  working  po 
lation  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  school 
ministration  has  proved  itself  utterly  inca 
ble  of  meeting  the  increased  demands  m: 
upon  it. 

The  chief  causes  of  this  paucitj'  are 
low  salaries,  and  the  strict,  military-like  di 
pline  imposed  upon  the  teachers,  which  of 
subjects  them  to  humiliations  from  the  hig 
school  authorities.  For  many  j'ears  it 
been  the  endeavor  of  the  liberal  elements 
Germany  to  secure  legislative  reform  m< 
ures  aiming  at  the  removal  of  these  ev 
But  the  strongest  political  party,  the  Ccnl 
is  opposed  to  any  school   reform.     It  fe 
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the  influence  6^  ^  improved  public  school 
system  upon  the  sectarian  schools,  and  as  it 
represents  chiefly  the  agricultural  classes, 
whose  interests  in  the  main  are  in  the 
farm  laborers,  it  has  nothing  to  gain  from 
the  extension  of  education  among  the 
masses. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  liberals  are 
compelled  to  resort  merely  to  palliative  meas- 
ures, among  which  they  advocate  the  increase 
of  schools  for  teachers,  the  employment  of  as 
great  a  number  as  possible  of  women  teachers, 
and  the  lowering  ot  the  standards  of  examina- 
tion for  teachers  so  as  to  permit  students  of 
intermediate  schools  and  high  schools  to  become 
teachers  after  a  certain  age. 


The  agitation  for  school  reform  is  growing 
particularly  strong  among  the  teachers  them- 
selves, and  at  the  last  election  for  the  Prus- 
sian Landtag  they  succeeded  in  raising  this 
question  to  a  political  issue.  In  a  program 
drawn  up  by  the  teachers  of  Prussia  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  candidates  for  the  Landtag  they 
make  the  following  demands: 

(i)  Increase  of  salary;  (2)  the  abolition  of 
ecclesiastical  inspection;  (3)  reform  in  the 
school  curriculum  and  in  religious  instruction; 
(4)  decentralization  of  the  school  administra- 
tion; (5)  the  abolition  of  all  preparatory  and 
privileged  schools,  and  the  free  admission  to  the 
high  schools  of  the  more  gifted  students  grad- 
uating. 


EDUCATING  OUR  BOYS. 


H 


AVING  discussed,  in  recent  num- 
bers of  Lippincotfs,  some  of  the  merits 
amd  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  private  sec- 
ondary education,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Rogers 
treats,  in  a  concluding  paper,  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  a  broader  manner ;  "  for,"  as  he  says, 
"  what  affects  die  private  school  affects  also 
the  public  school,  its  competitor." 

One  of  the  greatest  educators  of  the  coun- 
try recently  declared  that  "  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country  are  abso- 
lutely bound  up  in  secondary  education."  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  1,000,000 
boys  and  girls  pursuing  academic  studies  in 
our  secondary  schools,  while  in  superior  cdu- 
cadonal  institutions  the  number  is  less  than 
200,000.  Of  the  latter  probably  less  than 
30,000  are  entirely  engaged  in  academic 
study;  the  remainder  are  entered  in  profes- 
sional and  technical  schools.  Consequently 
it  is  upon  the  secondary  schools  that  ''  the 
bulk  of  academic  preparation  for  profes- 
sional and  technical  study  falls." 

According  to  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University, 
"  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  not  favorable  to 
the  norion  of  liberal  culture.  .  .  Our 
youth  frequent  the  gainful  occupations.  Our 
colleges  of  arts  decline,  while  the  scientific 
and  technical  schools  are  overcrowded." 
The  college  of  liberal  arts  having  practical- 
ly ceased  to  perform  its  functions,  there  is 
nothing  to  fill  the  void  except  the  secondary 
schools ;  and  the  anomaly  exists,  "  that  while 
the  scope  of  these  schools  has  been  widened 
so  as  to  include  a  curriculum  which  will  pre- 
pare the  student  for  entering  college,  at  the 
same  time  boys  and  girls  attending  the  pre- 
paratory schools  are  refusing  in  ever-increas- 


ing numbers  to  go  to  college,  even  though 
they  demand  a  type  of  college  training  while 
in  preparation  for  it." 

On  the  question  of  vacations,  Mr.  Rogers 
says: 

There  is  no  just  reason  why  the  average  boy 
or  girl  should  not  start  to  school  early  in  Sep- 
tember and  remain  until  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  June,  with  two  very  brief  vacation 
periods.  .  .  To  have  a  boy  at  home  three 
weeks  at  Christmas  time  and  two  at  Easter  is 
simply  dividing  up  the  year  in  a  way  that  injures 
the  boy's  mind,  makes  concentrated  application 
difficult,  and  compels  him  to  resort  to  all  kinds 
of  subterfuges  to  pass  examinations. 

Anticipating  that  he  will  be  laughed  at 
for  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Rogers  contends  that 
the  boy  needs  more  time  for  poetry.  "  How 
many  boys,"  he  asks,  "  read  poetry  nowadays 
except  under  compulsion?  .  .  A  course 
in  Shakespearean  literary  anatomy  or  a  few 
didactic  dissections  of  poems,  as  often  prac- 
ticed, is  worse  than  nothing  at  all."  If  only 
his  tendencies  be  steered  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, if  only  he  be  initiated  into  its  beauties, 
the  boy  will,  during  his  adolescent  years,  read 
poetry  with  avidity. 

We  all  of  us  need  more  poetry  in  our  lives. 
It  makes  better  husbands  and  better  wives,  bet- 
ter fathers  and  better  mothers.  .  .  We  sneer 
at  the  people  of  the  Far  East  as  being  dreamers. 
.  .  .  The  East  is  the  home  of  poetry,  of  ro- 
mance, and  action.  ...  It  developed  and  per- 
fected the  arts  and  sciences  when  Europe  for 
centuries  was  submerged  in  barbarism  and  in- 
tellectual sloth. 

Mr.  Rogers  pays  a  high  tribute  to  "  the 
noble  band  of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
secondary  education,"  who,  he  says,  "  are 
the  peers  of  any  men  and  women  in  the 
world.     Their  labors  are  intense,  they  are 
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underpaid,  and  their  greatest  handicap  is 
that  they  have  to  work  against  the  prejudice 
of  patrons  who  want  bricks  made  without 
St  raw »  but  insist  on  the  full  tale  at  the  end 
of  every  session." 

1  he  secondary  schools  are  called  upon  to 
do  much  of  the  work  not  only  of  the  univer- 
sity but  of  the  home  circle  as  well.  Mr. 
Rogers  truly  says:  "  The  boy  who  does  not 
get  at  home  most  of  his  education, — using  the 
term  in  its  widest  sense, — is  unfortunate." 
The  majority  of  parents,  however,  do  not 
realize  what  a  serious  problem  education  is, 
and  how  much  their  children's  success  in  life 
depends  on  the  thought  the  parents  put  into 
the  problem. 

Ihc  man  who  takes  his  son  into  business 
watches  over  him  with  sedulous  care:  no  detail 
i^  too  slight  to  escape  his  observation,  no 
amount  of  time  and  attention  too  great  to  be- 
stow upon  him  so  that  he  may  learn  the  busi- 
ness m  its  petty  details  and  its  larger  factors. 
But  the  same  parent  sends  his  boy  to  school 
^nd  shuffles  oflF  his  own  paramount  responsi- 
bilities upon  the  shoulders  of  the  teacher,  as 
he  might  present  him  with  an  umbrella. 


Parents  being  unwilling  to  admit  the 
full  responsibilities  in  this  matter,  the  Stat 
the  city,  and  the  teachers  have  to  take  it  u 
and  the  parent  measures  the  teacher  by  wh 
he  or  she  in  this  way  docs  for  his  child.  Oi 
result  of  this  is  that  many  of  the  able 
teachers  are  unpopular  because  they  rcfu 
to  take  up  the  burden  imposed  upon  them  I 
the  parents,  while  many  of  the  most  popul 
educators  are  those  who  act  more  as  parer 
than,  as  pedagogues. 

Mr.  Rogers  considers  that  our  boys  n© 
to  have  more  opportunity  for  thinking  < 
their  account;  that  more  time  should 
given  to  developing  the  imaginative  faculi 
"  If,"  he  says,  "  a  boy  is  to  become  a  mc 
business  machine,  and  nothing  else,  we  h; 
better  at  once  close  all  our  schools  exec 
those   devoted    to   commercial    instruction 

He  must  divine  the  future,  whether  it  ha 
to  do  with  an  empire  or  a  labor-saving  machii 
.  .  .  The  great  cathedral,  the  mighty  bridj 
the  great  painting  ...  arc  solely  the  i 
suit  of  imagination.  .  .  Every  boy  should 
trained  to  become  creative,  no  matter  in  wt 
groove  his  life  may  run. 


A   DUTCH  VIEW  OF  THE  NORTH-SEA  AGREEMENT 


At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  it  was 
solemnly  agreed  that  the  North-Sea  bounda- 
ries of  the  nations  represented  should  be  kept 
inviolate  by  each  and  all  of  the  contracting 
parties,  and  that  they  should  collectively  and 
individually  see  to  the  faithful  observance  of 
this  agreement. 

How  this  treaty  is  regarded  now  by  some 
of  the  leading  thinkers  in  one  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned, — the  Netherlands, — ^we 
gather  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Amster- 
dfitttmer.  One  of  their  ablest  writers  treats 
the  matter  in  this  weekly  in  no  euphemistic 
fashion,  in  the  article  from  which  we  quote: 

Th€  fact  that,  in  case  of  war  between  Ger- 
mnjiy  and  France,  and  still  more  of  war  with 
Frrtmre  and  England,  the  two  latter  nations 
^vnni^l  have  to  respect  the  seacoast  of  Holland, 
coiilf^  prove  no  otherwise  than  advantageous  to 
Germany.  In  the  coast  regions,— confining  our- 
Sf:tvc's  now  only  to  the  Netherlands, — are  cer- 
laiitly  not  to  be  reckoned  the  eastern  boun- 
tl^ries,  with  Lunburg,  Brabant,  and  what  fur- 
ther, for  any  reason  whatever,  might  be  of  ad- 
vmrlage  to  further  the  designs  of  Germany. 
Nijl  a  single  penalty  exists,  moreover,  for  the 
it] f Miction  of  the  treaty;  nay,  the  obligation  of 
carrying  out  a  joint  resolution  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. 


According  to  this  writer's  opinion,  thci 
fore,  Germany's  hands  arc  left  perfectly  fn 
notwithstanding  this  agreement. 

We  certainly  feel  anything  but  comfortal 
under  our  close  juxtaposition  to  the  great  Gt 
man  nation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  arc  t 
happy  possessors  of  rivers,  harbors,  and  se 
coasts  which  always  have,  and  always  will,  n( 
withstanding  its  repeated  denials,  make  o 
mighty  neighbor  eager  to  remove  the  disa 
vantage  of  its  lack  of  these  by  any  means  wh: 
soever.  And  we  are  sufficiently  at  home  in  h 
tory  to  know  that  powerful  nations  can  do  ; 
other  than  take  what  they  want  whenever 
favorable  opportunity  presents  itself  to  do  • 
And  when  it  is  recalled  how  that  mighty  Gi 
man  nation  has  conducted  itself  toward  Dc 
mark,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Poland;  how 
order  to  crush  the  latter  utterly  it  treats  tl 
as  if,  in  the  treatment  of  the  weak,  the  ideas 
right,  nobility,  and  magnanimity  could  be  t 
terly  ignored,  the  Netherlands  may  well  be  c 
cused  for  looking  upon  any  protestations 
this  peaceably  disposed  Emperor  with  utmc 
suspicion.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  ai 
much  more  that  is  destructive  of  sympathy 
the  direction  in  question,  the  notion  that  H< 
land  stands  in  fear  of  Germany  has  little  or  i 
foundation.  It  knows  happily  but  too  well  tli 
for  the  present  there  is  no  danger  of  atta 
from  that  quarter,  as  long  as  the  proportio 
ate  strength  of  England  and  France,  on  the  o 
side,  and  of  Germany,  on  the  other,  remains 
it  now  is. 
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''Holland  exists  by  the  grace  of  England   rying  out  any  hostile  design  toward  Holland 


and  France.    In  this  the  Dutch  do  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  deceived." 

As  long  as  those  two  nations,  taken  together, 
remain  too  strong  to  permit  of  Germany's  car- 


there  is  no  need  of  any  extra  assurances  on  the 
part  of  Emperor  Wilhelm.  And  therefore  we 
affirm  that  the  advancement  of  France  and 
England  as  military  powers  is  of  more  value  to 
Holland  than  any  dozen  of  North- Sea  agree- 
ments originating  in  Germany. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  ANABAPTISTS  IN    AMERICA. 


TpHE  prosperous  communities  of  Anabap- 
tists  in  South  Dakota  and  elsewhere  in 
North  America  have  their  traditions  of  so- 
journ in  different  lands.  An  interesting  light 
ts  thrown  on  these  traditions  by  a  recent  arti- 
cle of  Herr  Wolkan  in  the  Osterreichische 
Rundschau  (Vienna).  The  writer  relates 
how,  after  cruel  persecution  by  both  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  in  Austria,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland,  a  portion  of  the  Anabaptists 
found  a  peaceful  temporary  haven  in  Russia, 
and  finally  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  Anabaptists  in  North  America  are 
followers  of  the  reformer,  Jacob  Huter,  who 
was  burned  at  the  stake  in  1536.  They  came 
originally  from  Carinthia,  in  Austria,  whence 
many  were  forced  to  emigrate  in  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

The  persecutions  to  which  the  Huterites  were 
subjected  broke  up  some  of  their  communities. 
The  chronicle  sUtes  that  "  children  were  parted 
from  father  and  mother  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion." In  1755  a  number  of  Anabaptists  were 
exiled  to  Transylvania,  and  after  a  long  period 
of  wandering  were  scattered  over  the  entire 
country.  In  time  they  came  together  again, 
formed  an  organization,  and  the  number  of  their 
followers  increased.  New  attacks  by  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  led  them  to  a  new  emigration,  this 
time  to  Roumania.  Sixty-seven  of  their  num- 
ber departed  secretly  for  that  country  in  1767. 
The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1768  compelled  them 
once  again  to  seek  a  new  home,  and  at  the  in- 
sUnce  of  the  Russian  General,  Semetin,  they  set- 
tled, in  1770,  on  the  estate  of  Count  Romantzov 
in  the  Ukraine.  Good  fortune  came  to  them 
here  and  they  prospered.  They  led  a  communal 
existence,  and  every  member  was  compelled  to 
learn  a  trade. 

The  settlement  soon  acquired  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  industry,  frugality,  and 
intelligence  of  its  inhabitants.  Their  cus- 
toms and  mode  of  life  were  in  striking  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  Russian  peasantry  and 
occasioned  much  comment  among  their  new 
neighbors.  We  are  told  that  "members  of 
the  nobility  visited  the  community  and  ex- 
pressed their  gratification  with  what  they  saw 
•  •  *  and  admired  the  workshops,  schools, 
bouse    of    worship,    dining-halls,    children's 


halls,  apothecary  shop,"  etc.  The  produce  of 
the  Anabaptist  Brothers  was  bought  readily 
and  was  praised  highly.  Even  Count  Ro- 
mantzov spoke  with  pride  of  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  his  "Germans."  We  are  told 
further : 

The  clothing  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  was 
very  simple.  The  men  wore  short,  black 
breeches,  the  sisters  blue  dresses,  and  white 
kerchiefs  on  their  heads.  The  gathering  of  hay 
in  the  meadows  by  the  brothers  and  sisters  thus 
dressed  made,  therefore,  a  pretty  sight.  Every 
traveler  admired  the  little  community.  The  in- 
ternal arrangement  was  as  attractive  as  its  ex- 
ternal relations.  After  nursing  her  child  for 
one  year  and  a  half  the  mother  brought  it  to  the 
children's  hall.  A  number  of  women  were 
charged  here  with  the  care  of  the  children,  and 
especially  with  the  preparation  of  their  food. 
Two  of  the  women  watched  over  the  children 
at  night.  When  they  reached  the  age  of  three 
they  were  taken  to  the  small  school.  They  were 
taught  here  to  pray  and  other  things  that  the 
infant  mind  could  grasp.  At  the  age  of  six  they 
were  brought  to  the  large  school.  The  members 
of  the  community  came  together  every  morning 
for  their  prayers,  and  likewise  at  night  for  the 
evening  prayers. 

It  was  in  1874  that  the  Brothers  resolved 
to  migrate  to  America,  since  the  carrying 
of  arms  was  contrary  to  their  religious  tenets. 
The  first  of  the  Huterites  to  come  to  the 
United  States  were  Michael  Waldner  and 
Jacob  Hofer,  who  settled  with  their  fami- 
lies in  Bonhomme  County,  on  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  community  soon  increased  so  rapidly  that 
a  new  settlement  was  established  at  Miltown. 
Three  years  later  still  another  one  at  Rosedale, 
and  finally  in  1900  a  fourth  was  established  at 
Maxwell,  all  of  them  on  the  James  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Missouri.  In  1906,  provision 
was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  fifth  settle- 
ment. Another  company  of  Huterites,  under 
the  leadership  of  Darius  Walter  and  George 
Hofer,  founded  in  1874  a  communitv  at  Wolfs 
Creek,  also  on  the  James  River,  hfew  arrivals 
from  Russia  necessitated  the  establishment  of 
additional  settlements  at  Jamesville  and  in  its 
vicinity.  A  number  of  Huterites  settled  also, 
in  1899,  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  and  prospered 
there.  For  some  reason,  however,  they  left 
their  Canadian  home  and  settled,  in  1905,  in 
Spink  County.  South  Dakota.  .A  third  Huterite 
colony  was  established,  in  1877,  by  Jacob  SteiflF 
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■\$  the  re<u!t  of  his  examination  of  a  large 
rt-n^her  of  criminals  I>r.  Wilson  hnds  there 
^n  KHir  cla:^:  I  A)  Tho*  who  are  in- 
l-^-  I  B>  thix^'  Mho  are  on  the  border  line; 
To  V^rts:  (D)  thc«  cau^  by  oiviron- 
i^t.    Speakingof  thoseindassA,  hesaj-s: 

^■%.^r^  U  no  ^harp  line  between  sanity  and  in- 
'^^'^J;  that  th7  term  "border  line  "is  not 
-t      It  is  rather  a  very  wide  and 
>ory    and    includes    a    numerous 
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sports,^  by  which  class  C  i 
jrsjiyijfinL  B  used  in  the  botanical  sense 

Et-ttt  :iiit  ksows  that  plants  may  throw  off 
i«jiw«r  jr  r»c:  ci  quite  a  different  type  to  th 
-n.-nEil  .  r^ere  arc  faoman  sports.  .  .  .  > 
r  .imic  3cr?sar  a^ed  twenty-eight  gave  me  hi 
ri-c-nr  Hs  fadier  was  one  of  our  wealth 
orr  yrm!,:j;its.  Hb  mother  was  insane.  H 
wx:>  jff:  23  orphan  at  ten,  and  became  a  crimi 
tjL  ii  trirteen.  robbing  a  safe.  He  has  don 
5*rnml  yiexrs  in  prison.  His  eldest  and  young 
c>c  >rxSrrs  arc  normal  and  in  good  situation! 
H^  jcjcer  is  insane,  and  his  two  other  brother 
'2;iT«  2£?o  constantly  been  in  asylums.  He  is 
'S>-'r:-  Bestbo-  sane  nor  insane,  but  abnorma! 
r^u  r^  a  degenerate,  he  has  some  fine  menta 
q^al::>^>  and  gentlemanlike  instincts. 

As  regards  dass  D,  the  causes  "  may  b 
sxkness  at  home,  extravagance,  or  any  sligh 
beginning  which  sends  the  individual  out  o 
his  course.  .  .  j^  Society  too  often  make 
criminals.  Thus  a  boy  in  Manchester  stol 
an  egg  and  got  a  month's  hard  labor.  Thi 
so  upset  him  that  he  became  a  criminal,  bu 
was  rescued  when  twenty,  after  spend inj 
four  or  five  years  in  prison.  Another  bo; 
stole  a  rabbit.  A  heavy  sentence,  instead  o 
curing  him,  resulted  in  forty-four  years  ii 
prison. 

Dr.  Wilson  defines  the  criminal  as  "  on 
with  the  physical  strength  of  a  man,  the  im 
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pulse  of  youth,  and  the  self-control  of  a 
child/'  and  he  finds  a  physical  basis  for  this 
definition  in  the  well-known  researches  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Shaw  Bolton.  While  not  insane, 
the  criminal  is  "  far  removed  from  normal. 
He  is  somewhere  in  between.  ...  He 
is  not  a  wreck  falling  to  pieces  like  the  poor 
insane,  but  a  piece  of  bad  construction,  ill- 
jointed  machinery,  and  rudderless.'* 

How  is  the  deficient  criminal  to  be  dealt 
with  ?  Should  he  be  semgated  or  should  he 
be  punished  ?  Dr.  Wilson  considers  segrega- 
tion best,  if  it  were  not  so  expensive.  Inci- 
dentally it  should  be  remarked  that  it  is  a 


mistake  to  suppose  that  criminals  necessarily 
breed  criminals.  "  Though  the  parents  may 
be  bad,  there  are  always  certain  possibilities 
from  grandparents  and  other  ancestors,  some 
of  whom  may  have  been  very  good." 
yThe  question  of  punishment  should  be 
met  squarely:  neither  false  sentiment  nor  an 
excess  of  sympathy  should  be  allowed  to  warp 
the  judgment^  Penal  servitude.  Dr.  Wilson 
thinks,  never  cures.  He  also  holds  that  the 
abolition  of  corporal  punishment  for  brutal- 
ities was  a  great  mistake.  "  There  is  only 
one  punishment  which  criminals  dread,  and 
that  is  corporal."  ^ 


DOES  DOMESTICATION    MAKE  ANIMALS  STUPID? 


TTHAT  man  exerts  real  influence  upon 
animals  may  be  considered  established 
besrond  a  doubt.  It  is  highly  interesting  to 
note  the  character  of  that  influence,  to 
observe  what  changes  are  wrought  by  it  in 
the  nature  of  the  various  animals.  An  arti- 
cle dealing  with  this  subject  by  Dr.  F.  Skow- 
ronnek  appears  in  the  Berlin  Woche, 

An  English  writer,  he  reminds  us,  recently 
made  assertion  that  horses  are  stupefied  un- 
der man's  influence.  He  pointed  out  that 
w*e  value  in  them  not  cleverness,  but  bodily 
advantages,  such  as  beauty,  strength,  swift- 
ness, and  aim  to  reproduce  the  species  on 
those  lines.  He  asserts  squarely  that  the  wild 
horses  of  Australia  and  South  America  far 
surpass  our  domestic  ones  in  intelligence. 

There  is  doubtless  some  truth.  Dr.  Skow- 
ronnek  admits,  in  this  contention,  for  the 
wild  horses  of  Asia,  too,  which  have  never 
felt  man's  yoke,  are  said  to  manifest  an  intelli- 
gence greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  domes- 
tic breed.  Brehm,  Schlagintweit,  and  others 
give  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  how  the  sav- 
age horses  of  the  steppes,  led  by  a  bold  stal- 
lion, evade  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey  by 
extraordinary  precautionary  measures,  or 
bravely  repel  them. 

As  to  domestication,  we  are  reminded  that 
changed  conditions, — for  example,  the  ab- 
sence of  danger  of  life, — exert  an  important 
intellectual  influence.  For  it  is  true  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
sharpens  the  mental  powers.  The  animal 
learns  to  remember  where  food  is  found  and 
to  differentiate  its  foe  from  harmless 
beings. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  only  a  one-sided,  not 
a  general,  development  of  intelligence.    The 


hare  offers  a  good  example  of  this.     Its  sole 
means  of  defense  is  flight. 

Raindrops,  snowflakes  shaken  from  the  trees, 
drive  it  from  its  abode  in  the  woods  into  the 
field;  it  has  not  learned  to  distinguish  the  sig- 
nificance of  sounds,  the  struggle  for  existence 
having  trained  it  not  to  precaution,  but  fear. 

Some  animals,  such  as  the  brooding  bird  of 
prey,  for  example,  develop  much  higher  ca- 
pacit>'  on  this  point. 

If  we  seek  for  an  example  among  domes- 
tic animals  in  which  the  mental  faculties 
have  been  impaired  by  the  cessation  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  we  must  go  to  the 
goose  and  the  duck. 

The  goose,  in  particular,  is  positively  stupid, 
being  deservedly  credited  with  the  quahties 
ascribed  to  it.  In  freedom,  however,  there  ex- 
ists no  bird  more  cautious!  Hunters  have  re- 
sorted in  vain  to  all  manner  of  devices  to  chase 
the  wild  geese  from  the  winter  crop  upon 
which  they  descend  when  wearied,  on  their 
flight  to  the  south.  Far  beyond  reach  of  shot, 
the  outposts  already  give  a  loud  warning  cry 
and  the  whole  flock  disperses  at  once!  And 
there  is  about  the  same  difference  between  the 
wild  and  the  tame  duck. 

To  what  extent  the  mental  capacity  of 
cattle  has  deteriorated  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. The  possession  of  the  higher  faculties 
must  be  absolutely  denied  them.  We  can 
only  surmise  that  the  ure-ox  and  bison  de- 
veloped somewhat  greater  capacities  in  the 
struggle  for  existence, — not  considerable  ones, 
however,  since  they  did  not  suffice  to  protect 
them  from  extermination  by  man.  But  it  is 
certain  that  they  have  grown  more  stupid, 
for  the  semi-savage  cattle  of  South  America 
are  mentally  much  superior  to  our  domestic 
species. 
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tgriculture  and  the  soil,  like  all  virgin  land,  that  wheat,  barley  and  corn  can  be  raised  to 
is  extremely  fertile.  A  brilliant  future  lies  perfection,  their  average  weight  being  eighty- 
before  this  neglected  province,  where  it  seems   five  kilos  to  the  hectoliter. 


LIFE  AND  PERIODICITY. 


QOME  interesting  studies  of  psychological 
periodicity  have  been  made  by  Dr.  W. 
Swoboda,  of  the  Vienna  University.  The 
theories  advanced  by  him  have  gained  sup- 
port from  supplementary  investigations  by 
Chnstian  Claussen,  of  Christ iania,  who  de- 
scribes some  of  the  results  in  the  Norwegian 
periodical  Kringsjaa  (  Christian ia).  Accord- 
ing to  these  two  psychologists,  our  thought- 
life  seems  to  show  a  wave-like  motion,  the 
crests  of  the  waves  forming  our  conscious  ex- 
istence, while  the  rest  remains  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  subconscious.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  state  of  affairs, — and  the  one 
that  set  them  searching  along  these  lines, — 
is  the  otherwise  inexplicable  periodical  recur- 
rence of  certain  ideas  and  impressions.  At 
the  end  of  a  period,  the  approximate  length 
of  which  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Swo- 
boda, and  verified  by  Mr.  Claussen,  these 
ideas  and  impressions  are  cast  up  by  memory, 
so  to  speak,  and  raised  out  of  the  subcon- 
scious into  the  realm  of  conscious  existence. 
"  Dr.  Swoboda  observed,"  says  his  Nor- 
uTgian  colleague,  "  that  for  some  time  after 
a  concert  he  found  it  impossible  to  recall  any 
of  the  melodies,  but  these  invariably  would 
come  into  his  mind  a  day  or  two  later." 

Thus  he  noted  that  the  music  heard  about  i 
o'clock  one  afternoon  recurred  to  his  memory 
about  II  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  days  after, 
that  is,  after  a  period  of  46  hours.  He  observed 
also  that  each  time  such  a  memory  recurred 
again,  it  arrived  an  hour  earlier  than  the  pre- 
vious time,  if  not  more  than  a  day  had  elapsed 
in  the  meantime.  This  led  him  to  establish  a 
period  of  23  hours,  or  multiplies  of  23  hours, 
for  phenomena  of  this  kind.  And  soon  he  man- 
aged to  find  corroboration  for  this  hypothetical 
period  from  many  observations  in  widely  differ- 
ent fields.  For  instance,  a  woman  was  stung  by 
a  bee.  The  pain  disappeared  after  a  while,  but 
only  to  reappear  23  hours  later  in  its  original 
acuteness.  By  degrees,  he  found  that  periods  of 
18  hours  were  more  common  among  women, 
while  men  mostly  showed  23-hour  periods. 

Another  set  of  periods,  much  longer  in 
duration,  were  finally  discovered  and  veri- 
fied. These  showed  an  average  time  of 
twenty-three  days  in  men  and  twenty-eight 
days  in  women.  Dr.  Swoboda,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Claussen,  have  come  to  believe  also  that 


these    later    periods   coincide    with    distinct 
physiological  changes. 

The  memory  was  found  to  bring  back  not 
only  visual  and  auditory  impressions  but  also 
moods  and  emotions.  A  state  of  high  mental 
exhilaration  or  of  depression  would  recur  un- 
expectedly at  the  end  of  the  usual  twenty- 
three  hours,  and  in  the  midst  perhaps  of  a 
state  of  mind  wholly  opposite.  Many  dreams 
were  found  to  be  caused  in  this  way.  Of 
one  of  these  Mr.  Claussen  tells: 

I  was  awakened  one  night  by  the  ticking  of 
my  alarm  clock,  which  sound  apparently  had  just 
caused  me  to  dream  that  I  was  attendmg  a  con- 
cert. At  this  concert  I  read  the  name  of  a  there- 
tofore unknown  composer  on  the  program.  This 
name  I  remembered  now  having  read  in  the  ad- 
dress on  a  letter  the  day  before,  and  recalling 
the  exact  hour  at  which  I  had  seen  the  name,  1 
added  18  hours  and  came  in  that  way  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  must  be  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Striking  a  match,  I  soon  made  sure 
that  I  had  figured  out  the  time  almost  to  the 
minute.  That  the  same  dream  may  recur  sev- 
eral nights  in  succession,  or  that  two  persons 
may  have  the  same  dream  at  the  same  time,  finds 
its  explanation  in  a  similar  way.  Dr.  Swoboda 
mentions  the  instance  of  two  sisters  who  watched 
together  one  night  at  the  bedside  of  their  sick 
father.  On  the  same  night,  28  days  later,  both 
of  them  dreamt  that  their  father  was  dead  and 
that  they  sat  together  weeping  at  his  death-bed. 

Mr.  Claussen  believes  that  this  kind  of 
periodicity  does  not  manifest  itself  to  the 
same  extent  in  all  peopde.  On  the  contrary, 
he  divides  men  into  two  classes,  periodical 
and  aperiodical.  In  the  former  class  are  as 
a  rule  found  all  who  live  a  strong  emotional 
and  spiritual  life,  and  first  of  all  poets  and 
artists.  Practical,  sober-minded  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  show  little  or  no  periodicity. 
While  these  phenomena  at  times  may  prove 
troublesome  and  annoying,  as  in  the  case  of* 
a  student  whose  ability  to  concentrate  his  at- 
tention on  his  studies  was  limited  by  strongly 
marked  periodicity,  Mr.  Claussen  shows  also 
that  they  may  be  used  to  great  advantage. 
In  sickness  they  insure  not  only  certain 
periods  of  ebb  but  also  of  rising  vitality,  and 
the  latter  may  be  made  use  of  for  the 
strengthening  and  encouragement  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  task  of  memorizing  speeches  or 
other  matter  may  be  rendered  much  easier 
by  observation  of  the  proper  period. 
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ANEW  YORKER  with  $5000  to  invest, 
and  a  praiseworthy  thirst  for  good  ad- 
vice, chanced  upon  the  "  American  Rail- 
roads Section "  which  the  London  Statist 
brings  tjut  every  year  about  this  time. 

He  was  much  impressed  by  the  100  big, 
important  looking  pages,  by  their  long  col- 
umns of  statistics  and  their  clear  reasoning. 

After  a  while  he  consulted  the  financial 
editor  in  whose  office  he  was:  "  It  says  here 
that  "  Pennsylvania  at  123  is  certainly  a  very 
strong  and  attractive  investment.'  Do  you 
consider  that  opinion  reliable?" 

The  editor  smiled.  "  It  is  one  of  the 
best,"  he  said.  "  Those  English  financial 
writers  are  pretty  cold-blooded  and  calculat- 
ing/' 

*'  Well,  I  could  buy  about  forty  shares  of 
Pennsylvania  with  my  $5000." 

The  editor  smiled  again.  "  That's  the 
way  the  American  mind  works,"  he  said, 
"  It  would  never  enter  the  heads  of  the 
English  people  who  support  that  paper  to 
pirt  all  their  money  into  the  common  stock  of 
a  single  railroad.  With  a  thousand  pounds 
an  educated  English  investor  might  buy 
Pennsylvania  fast  enough  on  that  opinion, — 
maybe  four  shares, — but  not  forty.  Why, 
some  of  these  Englishmen  are  the  greatest 
'  hedgers '  you  ever  saw.  When  one  of  them 
goes  into  a  proposition  he  begins  to  look  for 
something  somewhere  else  to  balance  it.  What 
he  loses  on  gas  he  gains  on  electricity.  The  de- 
pression in  his  South  African  mines  is  made 
up  b>  the  boom  in  his  South  American  rail- 
ways. His  investment  is  what  you  might 
calJ  saentific." 

A  few  words  on  English  investing  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here,  because  it  is  pur- 
posed to  give  below  some  quotations  from 
this  same  "  Railroad  Section  "  of  the  Statist, 
which  otherwise  might  mislead  many  Ameri- 
can readers. 

HOW    THE    ENGLISH    INVESTOR    LEARNED. 

Long  ago  English  people  of  means  had 
knocked  into  them  the  lesson  that  American 
investors  have  begun  to  study, — the  necessity 
of  learning  everything  learnable  about  a  com- 
^-fiy  before  investing  in  it,  and  then  "  hedg- 


ing "  against  the  inevitable  percentage  of  th 
unforeseeable. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  full  of  peopL 
who  combine  education  and  leisure  witl 
some  money.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  army 
the  navy,  the  clergy,  the  civil  service,  or  re 
tired  therefrom.  The  investment  of  thci 
funds  is  a  solemn  matter.  They  have  tb 
time  and  inclination  for  statistical  research 
They  religiously  read  their  **  Company  Re 
ports." 

Above  all,  these  people  have  been  oblige< 
to  invest  internationally.  On  their  own  tigh 
little  island  the  real  estate  and  enterprise 
are  thoroughly  capitalized  and  mortgaged 
Being  forced  to  hunt  abroad  for  suitable  in 
terest  and  dividends,  they  learned  from  ex 
perience  the  benefits  of  distribution.  The 
saw  that  money  balanced  among  differen 
enterprises,  in  different  places,  was  less  af 
fected  by  local  depressions,  and  returned  1 
higher  income  consistent  with  safety  than  i 
It  had  been  put  into  any  single  security  what 
ever, — no  matter  how  well  recommended. 

SOME   SAMPLE    ASSORTMENTS. 

This  is  why  the  Englishman  with  $500< 
(^icxx))  to  invest,  noticing  the  Statist's  con 
fidence  in  Pennsylvania  stock,  may  possibl; 
write  it  down  for  about  $500  worth.  Jus 
to  make  sure  of  sharing  in  the  renewed  pros 
perity  for  American  railways,  foreseen  by  th 
Statist,  he  may  put  another  £100  into 
couple  of  shares  each  of  Great  Northern  an< 
Northern  Pacific.  He  will  have  a  couple  o 
hundred  ^pounds  in  the  sacred  British  "  con 
sols,"  of  course.  And  his  remaining  £601 
may  go  into  things  as  different  as  Austria! 
railways,  Egyptian  land  companies,  Siames 
sterling  loans,  and  Hong  Kong  gas  worb 
He  will  have  satisfied  himself  that  he  hold 
only  the  seasoned  securities  of  promising  com 
panies  under  able  management.  On  such 
combination  he  will  sleep  without  fear  o 
anything, — unless  an  invasion  from  Mars. 

One  instance  at  hand  tells  of  a  retire 
civil  service  official  with  a  total  capital  0 
£5000,  which  he  had  divided  among  Englisi 
railway,  industrial,  and  government  securities 
Indian   and   American   railway  bonds,   am 
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Japanese  government  bonds.  The  English 
securities  fell  in  price  every  year  he  held 
them.  But  meanwhile  the  American  con- 
vertibles and  Japanese  4s  were  rising.  So  he 
sold  the  latter  two  at  such  a  good  profit  that 
he  is  now  actually  ahead  on  his  investment 
as  a  whole. 

APPUCATION    TO    AMERICA. 

Now  we  Americans,  fortunately,  do  not 
need  to  look  beyond  our  own  big,  new  coun- 
try for  good  chances  to  "hedge."  Between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  enough  different 
localities,  each  with  its  investment  opportu- 
nities in  the  way  of  mortgages,  real  es- 
tate, municipal  bonds^  railroad  and  indus- 
trial bonds,  stocks,  and  notes,  to  give  even 
a  billionaire's  investment  plenty  of  distri- 
bution. 

The  practical  lesson  of  English  experience 
for  the  American  is  that  no  more  than  15 
per  cent,  of  one's  capital  should  go  into  a 
single  security  (some  authorities  consider  10 
per  cent,  as  much  as  is  safe),  and  that  it  is 
wise  to  balance  money  between  different  en- 
terprises in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
If  the  reader  has  made  up  his  mind  to  prac- 
ricc  this  principle,  he  should  not  be  harmed, 
and  may  profit,  by  the  Statist's  "  opinions." 

WELL-FOUNDED     BELIEF    IN     AMERICA     AND 
ITS  RAILROADS. 

In  brief,  the  Statist  believes  that  America 
will  soon  recover  its  prosperity;  that  railway 
earnings  may  be  expected  to  break  records 
again  by  1910  at  least;  and  that  certain  of 
the  great  systems  offer  securities  attractive  to 
investors. 

A  good  example  of  how  the  careful  finan- 
cial student  works  is  furnished  by  this  "  Rail- 
road Section."  Its  authors  thought  proper 
first  to  bring  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  trade 
up  to  date, — find  the  cx^t  figures  of  crops, 
pig  iron  production,  building  trade,  imports, 
exports,  government  revenues,  bank  clearings, 
and  so  on,  compare  these  figures  with  similar 
periods  in  years  past,  and  look  into  the  mat- 
ter of  politics  and  new  laws ;  next  to  get  to- 
gether ponderous  statistics  of  the  railroad 
trade  in  general,  its  growth  and  prospects; 
and  finally  to  make  a  detailed,  minute  and 
patient  analysis  of  each  of  the  big  railway 
systems  in  particular,  keeping  a  keen  eye  for 
cverj'  important  factor  in  every  case,  from 
the  many-million-dollar  bond  issue  down  to 
the  decimals  of  a  cent  which  show  how  much 
it  costs  the  railroad  to  haul  each  ton  of 
freight    per    mile, — and    to    compare    these 


figures  and  conditions  with  similar  ones  for 
ten  years  past. 

THE    CRISIS, — A    TEMPORARY    SPASM. 

A  young  country  shooting  up  fast,  suffer- 
ing with  growing  pains,  causing  a  financial 
:j;d  business  spasm,  which  will  cure  itself, — 
such  is  the  Statist's  diagnosis  of  America  to- 
day. A  year  ago  this  paper  expressed  itself 
to  the  same  effect  in  prophecy.  It  believes 
the  cure  to  lie  in  a  greater  agriculture.  That 
we  may  produce  more  and  spend  less,  capital 
must  flow  into  the  farm  for  a  while  and 
away  from  the  mine  and  factory. 

Right  here  the  outlook  becomes  bright,  be- 
cause our  country's  power  of  expanding  its 
agriculture  is  practically  unlimited.  The 
Statist  says : 

It  is  not  within  sight  of  the  period  in  which 
it  will  not  be  able  enormously  to  increase  its 
output  of  foodstuffs.  In  the  West  and  in  the 
South  there  are  very  large  districts  still  await- 
ing cultivatipn,  and  these  districts  are  supple- 
mented by  great  tracts  of  land  where  irrigation 
is  only  in  its  initial  stages.  Moreover,  after  the 
whole  country  is  brought  under  cultivation  by 
what  is  known  as  extensive  farming,  the  resort 
to  intensive  farming  may  enable  it  to  double  the 
production  possible  under  the  present  system. 
The  agricultural  lands  of  the  United  States  are 
among  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole  world,  and 
yet  wheat  is  produced  at  the  rate  of  only  15 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  the  yield  was 
only  14.6  bushels.  This  degree  of  fruitfulness 
is  only  one-half  that  attained  in  Great  Britain. 

In  brief,  the  crisis  of  last  year  was  simply  a 
sudden  and  dramatic  readjustment  of  conditions 
which  the  economic  development  of  the  country 
rendered  essential,  and  which  will  have  lasting 
and  beneficial  results. 

HOW    LONG? 

"  American  trade  rarely  declines  for  more 
than  one  year,"  the  Statist  writes.  And  just 
now  no  signs  are  found  that  the  present  de- 
pression will  be  unusually  long.  The  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  other  countries  is  very 
favorable  to  us.  Much  of  the  money  taken 
out  of  factories  and  railroads  has  gone  into 
crops;  the  acreage  this  year  is  much  larger 
than  last,  and  the  condition  of  wheat  and  the 
other  staples  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  one  essential  to  new  and  greater 
prosperity  is  confidence.  The  spirit  of  en- 
terprise cannot  return  in  a  week  or  a  month, 
after  such  a  shock  as  the  country  felt  last 
fall. 

THE   RAILROADS   ARE    STRONG. 

Leaving  American  industry  as  a  whole 
and  coming  down  to  the  railroads,  the 
Statist  is  quite  positive  that  they  are  good 
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cring:  the  affairs  of  this  company  we  must  recol- 
lect that  the  present  year  is  a  year  of  crisis,  and 
is  exceptional  in  every  respect,  and  that  the 
earnings  of  a  railway  serving  the  coal  and  man- 
ufacturing districts,  which  have  most  suffered 
from  the  crisis  in  such  a  year,  are  no  true  index 
of  its  normal  earning  power.  Under  average 
conditions  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  earn- 
ing a  profit  equal  to  lo  per  cent,  upon  the  stock. 
The  bonds  are  exceedingly  well  secured. 

Norfolk  &  Western  (4  per  cent).  In  conse- 
quence of  the  decline  in  earnings  and  profits,  the 
dividend  has  been  reduced  to  4  per  cent.,  and 
not    much   difficulty  should  be   experienced   in 


maintaining  this  rate.  The  bonds  can  be  bought 
to  give  yields  of  from  4^^  per  cent,  to  nearly 
4%  per  cent.  The  4  per  cent,  convertible 
bonds  at  the  price  of  86  look  especially  at- 
tractive. 

Rock  Island.  The  States  served  are  those  in 
which  population  is  growing  with  great  rapidity, 
and  where  the  greatest  extension  of  agriculture 
is  likely  to  occur  in  the  next  few  years.  With  a 
return  of  normal  conditions  to  the  States,  a 
reasonable  rate  of  expenditure  and  a  steady 
growth  of  earnings,  the  company  should  experi- 
ence no  difficulty  in  paying  the  dividends  upon 
the  preferred  stock. 


AFTER  THE   PROFIT-WHAT? 


TpHOUSANDS  of  investors  who  never 
trade  in  the  stock  and  bond  market, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  took  advantage 
of  the  financial  convulsion  in  1907  and 
bought  securities  low.  Many  of  them  have 
sold  out  this  spring  and  summer  at  a  profit. 
Their  money  is  in  the  bank.  It  must  be  re- 
invested.    How  ? 

Some  of  these  fortunate  ones  are  in  the 
habit  of  studying  security  movements.  So 
they  are  purchasing  the  higher  grade  of 
short-term  notes  and  bonds  which  come  due 
within  a  year  or  two.  The  idea  is  to  have 
the  money  where  they  can  get  hold  of  it  in 
case  the  market  sags  ofiE  again. 

The  majority,  however,  are  very  sensible 
if  they  say  to  themselves,  "  Once  is  enough," 
and  make  up  their  minds  not  to  try  to  "  beat 
the  market  **  again  until  another  real  grown- 
up panic  comes  along.  Their  best  chance 
now  lies  among  certain  of  the  less  active 
securities,  those  which  are  not  bought  and 
sold  often,  and  which  are  not  to  be  expected 
to  rise  in  value;  because  among  this  kind 
they  can  find  the  highest  interest  rates  con- 
sistent with  safety. 

The  financial  editor  of  the  World's  Work 
describes  the  opportunities  for  such  prudent 
investors.  They  begin  with  the  farm  mort- 
gage,— "  the  very  heart  and  center  of  this 
market." 

A  second  opportunity  lies  in  the  purchase 
of  real  estate.  But  this  takes  a  great  deal  of 
local  and  technical  knowledge.  And  ''  the 
mortgage  or  bond  secured  on  improved  real 
estate  is  a  third.*' 

In  the  farm-mortgage  and  the  real-estate  bond 
there  is  no  element  of  speculation.  The  bond  is 
practically  always  quoted  at  par  and  interest 
except  when  it  goes  bad  altogether.  There  is  no 
trading  backward  and  forward. 

Since  a  mortgage  or  real-estate  bond  is 


either  good  or  bad,  and  since  only  a  specialist 
can  be  trusted  to  know,  the  best  way  to  buy 
these  securities  is  through  the  mortgage  or 
real-estate  companies  which  issue  them  in 
large  quantities  and  can  show  a  good  record 
of  intelligence  and  honesty  for  years  past. 

The  investor's  opinion  of  the  real  estate 
which  is  behind  the  mortgage  or  bond  may 
not  be  worth  much.  But  any  one  of  intel- 
ligence can  examine  into  the  record  of  an  in- 
corporated company,  can  learn  the  reputation 
of  its  managers  and  the  scope  of  its  business, 
and  talk  'to  people  who  have  dealt  with  it  in 
a  business  way. 

Another  class  of  securities  desirable  for  the 
investor  who  wants  to  stay  away  from  the 
market,  and  get  all  the  income  possible,  is 
composed  of  public  utility  bonds.  They  are 
more  suitable  than  mortgages  for  those  who 
wish  a  long  time  security  running  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years.  The  same  necessity  exists 
for  a  personal  investigation.  The  banking 
house  which  is  found  to  have  a  record  of 
sound  judgment,  running  through  many 
dealings  with  such  securities,  is  a  good  house 
to  write  to  for  offerings.  Very  conservative 
securities  of  this  sort  may  be  bought  to  yield 
from  5  to  as  much  as  6  per  cent. 

With  the  circulars  offering  public-utility 
bonds  at  hand,  the  investor  can  get  some  in- 
formation on  his  own  account.  Some  of 
the  important  points  are  suggested  by  the 
World's  Work: 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the  franchises,  the  pop- 
ulation served,  the  legal  restrictions  on  rates,  the 
earnings  of  the  company  through  all  the  years 
it  has  operated.  Above  all,  find  out  whether  or 
not  it  piled  up  a  lot  of  floating  debt  during  the 
critical  period  from  August,  1907,  to  April,  1908. 
This  will  serve  as  a  fair  test  of  its  ability  to  do 
business  through  a  crisis.  Any  well-managed 
public-utility  company  should  be  in  a  position  to 
live  on  its  own  fat  through  so  short  a  lean  period 
as  this. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  MORTGAGE  BONDS. 


^*T  AM  familiar  with  the  handling  of 
mortgages,  but  now  1  want  to  put 
part  of  my  money  into  an  assortment  of  high- 
grade  bonds,  and  I  would  like  to  know  the 
main  points  of  difference," 

Such  questions  are  being  asked  of  bankers 
all  over  the  United  States  this  year.  The 
mortgage  on  a  farm  or  other  real  estate  is 
certainly  the  most  widely  held  form  of  in- 
vestment in  this  country.  Many  mortgage- 
holders,  however,  are  deciding  to  put  part 
of  their  money  into  bonds.  Perhaps  they 
want  a  security  more  readily  convertible  into 
cash,  and  one  whose  interest  is  more  easily 
collected,  or  else  do  not  want  to  give  the  per- 
sonal supervision  which  a  mortgage  entails; 
or  perhaps  they  realize  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing their  money  in  enterprises  representing 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Now  any  one  who  has  ever  handled  a  real- 
estate  mortgage  will  instantly  understand  the 
principle  of  the  mortgage  bond.  It  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  section  of  a  mortgage  on 
some  corporation  property,  and  exactly  the 
same  precautions  must  be  taken  in  its  pur- 
chase. What  is  the  property  offered  as  se- 
curity worth?  What  will  it  probably  be 
worth  when  the  mortgage  falls  due?  Where 
is  the  money  coming  from  to  pay  the  interest . 
each  quarter  or  half  year,  and  the  principal 
when  due?  Who  is  going  to  see  that  taxes 
and  assessments  and  insurance  are  paid? 
Who  is  responsible  for  keeping  up  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  property?  The  same 
questions  must  be  answered  in  both  cases. 
Only  in  the  case  of  the  mortgage  bond  the 
problems  are  larger  and  more  complicated 
and  call  for  expert  opinion  of  a  higher  order. 

However,  this  feature  is  really  an  advan- 
tage, because  in  the  case  of  the  mortgage,  the 
buyer  has  to  pay  for  the  opinion  of  the  real- 
estate  appraiser,  the  lawyer,  etc.;  whereas 
the  examination  of  conditions  surrounding 
mortgage  bonds  is  conducted  by  the  banking- 
house  which  offers  the  bond.  The  great 
point  for  the  purchaser  then  is  to  assure  him- 
self that  the  banking-house  is  a  responsible 
one  and  has  already  made  a  reputation  for 
success  in  this  sort  of  business. 

The  history  of  a  bond  properly  underwrit- 
ten and  issued  is  thus  sketched  by  the  Ticker: 

In  the  first  place,  the  property  is  appraised  by 
expert  engineers  anci  real-estate  men  who  are 
competent  to  judge  of  its  present  value  and  to 
fairly  forecast  its  value  at  the  time  the  proposed 
bonded  debt  will  mature. 

Then  an  abstract  of  title  is  prepared  by  the 


best  available  firm,  one  whose  reputation  has 
been  established  by  years  of  faithful  service  and 
whose  business  might  be  wrecked  by  one  serious 
error.  This  abstract  is  afterward  passed  upon 
by  a  leading  law  firm. 

These  lawyers,  or  possibly  another  firm,  next 
see  that  the  officers  executing  the  bonds  and 
mortgage  were  duly  elected  to  their  respective 
offices  and  have  received  from  the  stockholders 
and  board  of  directors  proper  authority  to  sign 
this  particular  obligation.  All  other  legal  points 
connected  with  the  issue  are  investigated  with 
the  same  critical  care. 

The  officers  of  the  banking-house  that  is  buy- 
ing the  bonds  carefully  examine  the  reports  of 
the  appraisers  and  lawyers  and  make  such  other 
investigation  as  appears  necessary.  In  the  light 
of  their  wide  experience  in  handhng  such  se- 
curities they  then  decide,  in  all  conservatism, 
whether  or  not  this  issue  is  safe  and  desirable. 
If  satisfied  with  the  security  and  yield,  they  sub- 
mit the  whole  matter  to  their  board  of  directors 
or  partners, — men  peculiarly  fitted  to  take  a 
broad  view  of  financial  matters  and  to  judge  the 
value  of  any  security.  If  they  approve,  the  issue 
is  purchased  and  the  banking-house  assumes  the 
risk  of  collecting  the  principal  sum  and  interest. 

After  a  banking-house  has  bought  an  issue 
of  bonds  it  recommends  them  to  its  circle  of 
clients  whom  it  may  have  served  for  many 
years,  and  who  have  confidence  in  its  judg- 
ment. These  may  include  banks,  insurance 
companies,  hospitals,  colleges,  guardians, 
trustees,  and  individual  investors.  Each  pur- 
chaser examines  into  the  bonds  on  his  own 
account  in  greater  or  less  detail.  But  it  is 
the  original  banking-house  which  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  issuing  of  the  bond  under 
proper  conditions. 

Trustees  are  required  to  see  that  the  prop- 
erty is  kept  up  physically,  that  taxes  and  as- 
sessments are  promptly  paid,  and  that  the  in- 
surance does  not  lapse. 

The  philosophy  of  the  mortgage  bond, 
therefore,  may  he  summed  up  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  familiar  real  estate  mortgage. 
The  latter  is  the  fundamental  form  of  Ameri- 
can investment  and  may  well  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  average  man's  income-produc- 
ing capital.  The  former,  however,  is  usually 
needed  in  addition  to  the  latter  to  make  a 
well-balanced  investment.  It  allows  the 
owner  to  distribute  his  risks  throughout  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country;  it  offers  greater 
convenience  in  the  collection  of  interest;  if 
it  is  purchased  "  tax-exempt,"  its  yield  may 
be  as  high  as  that  of  the  mortgage ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  just  as  safe 
as  the  latter,  provided  only  that  it  has  bene- 
fited by  the  attention  of  a  banking  firm  with 
ability  and  reputation. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS, 


NATURE  AND  OUT-OP-DOOR    BOOKS. 

The    Book   of   Fish   and   Fishing.     By   Louis 
Rhead.    Scribners.    306  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

In  this  compact  little  volume  Mr.  Rhead 
answers  the  maximum  number  of  questions  con- 
cerning fishing  in  the  minimum  space.  Unlike 
most  compilers  of  fishing  manuals,  he  does  not 
confine  his  attention  to  fresh-water  fishing  but 
includes  full  information  about  the  favorite 
^ame  sought  by  salt-water  anglers  and  the  local- 
ities where  it  may  be  found.  The  reader  need 
not  expect  to  find  in  this  book  the  scientific 
names  and  descriptions  of  fish,  but  he  will  find 
mtjch  practical  advice  as  to  how  and  where  to 
pursue  the  sport  of  angling  in  American  waters. 

American    Insects.      By    Vernon    L.    Kellogg. 
Holt.    65>4  pp.,  ill.    $5. 

This  second  edition  of  Professor  Kellogg's 
comprehensive  work  includes  an  additional 
chapter  on  the  subject  of  insect  behavior  and 
psychology.  Both  because  of  the  authority  of 
the  text  and  the  accuracy  and  general  excel- 
lence of  the  original  illustrations  contributed 
by  Miss  Mary  Wellman  this  work  has  made  a 
place  of  its  own  in  scientific  literature.  For 
the  American  naturalist  it  is  indispensable. 

Mosquito  Life.    By  Evelyn  G.  Mitchell.    Put- 
nam.   281  pp.,  ill. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  known  mosquitoes 
of  the  United  States,  based  on  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  late  Dr.  James  William  Dupree, 
Surgeon-General  of  Louisiana,  and  upon  origi- 
nal observations  by  the  writer.  The  illustra- 
.  tions  used  in  the  work  are  chiefly  from  original 
drawings  by  the  author  made  for  Dr.  Dupree. 
The  work  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  re- 
lation of  mosquitoes  to  malaria,  giving  the  re- 
sults of  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Dupree 
during  a  period  of  several  years.  One  may 
learn  from  this  book  a  great  deal  about  the 
lives  of  mosquitoes, — ^how  and  where  they 
breed,  how  they  bite,  how  they  transmit  dis- 
ease, how  lon^  and  on  what  they  live,  how  they 
may  be  identified  in  their  various  stages,  and 
finally  how  they  may  be  locally  controlled. 

The   Book  of  Garden   Pests.     By  R.   Hooper 
Pearson.  John  Lane  Company.  214  pp.,  ill.  $1. 

This  book,  like  its  companion  volumes  in  the 
series  of  Handbooks  of  Practical  Gardening 
edited  by  Harry  Roberts,  is  an  English  work 
especially  intended  for  the  use  of  English  cul- 
tivators. Much  of  it,  of  course,  does  not  apply 
to  American  conditions.  Nevertheless,  the 
American  gardener  will  find  its  chapters  sug- 
gestive and  in  some  instances  directly  useful. 

The  Vegetable   Garden.     By  Ida  D.   Bennett. 
McQurc.    260  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

This  volume  in  the  Country  Home  Library, 
by  the  author  of  "The  Flower  Garden,"  con- 


tains much  fresh  and  interesting  material  con- 
cerning a  subject  that  certainly  deserves  an  up- 
to-date  treatment.  The  chapters  on  "  The  Sani- 
tation and  Economic  Value  of  the  Kitchen  Gar- 
den," "  How  to  Maintain  Fertility,"  "  Tools 
Which  Make  Gardening  Easy,"  and  "  The  Gar- 
den's Enemies "  are  full  of  suggestions,  many 
of  which  will  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to 
amateur  gardeners  everywhere.  There  are  also 
many  practical  directions  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  novice,  together  with  rules  for 
cooking  and  serving  vegetables. 

The  Way  of  the  Woods.  By  Edward  Breck. 
Putnam.    436  pp.,  ill.    $1.75. 

This  is  a  manual  for  sportsmen  and  campers 
in  the  northeastern  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  deals  with  the  practical  details  of  camp  life, 
giving  minute  directions  as  to  clothing,  per- 
sonal outfit,  camp  baggage,  tents,  provisions, 
cookery,  and  the  various  forms  of  sport  in- 
dulged in  by  Americans  in  the  woods.  Not  only 
does  Dr.  Breck  tell  his  readers  what  they  should 
have  on  a  camping  expedition,  but  he  also  tells 
them  where  to  find  it  and  what  it  costs. 

The  Sanitation  of  Recreation  Camps  and  Parks. 
By  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Bashore.  New  York: 
John  Wiley  &  Sons.     109  pp.,  ill.    $1. 

This  little  book  ought  to  have  a  wide  circula- 
tion during  the  summer  months,  and  many  of 
its  suggestions,  if  followed,  can  hardly  fail  to 
contribute  materially  toward  a  lowering  of  the 
summer  death-rate.  It  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  too  long  neglected,  but  as  more  and  more 
of  our  people  are  resorting  to  camp  life  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  portion  of  their  summer,  the 
serious  bearings  of  such  problems  as  water  sup- 
ply and  disposal  of  waste  are  becoming  more 
and  more  obvious.  Dr.  Bashore  not  only  points 
out  the  sources  of  danger  but  at  the  same  time 
suggests  practicable  means  by  which  the  danger 
may  be  obviated. 

Poison  Ivy  and  Swamp  Sumach.  By  Annie 
Oakes  Huntington.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.: 
Published  by  the  author.    58  pp.,  ill.    $0.75. 

Miss  Huntington  has  performed  a  useful 
service  in  presenting  a  series  of  photographs  of 
poison  ivy  and  swamp  sumach  which  make  it 
possible  for  even  the  casual  reader  to  recognize 
leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  buds,  and  thereby  to 
be  protected  against  injury.  A  study  of  the 
accompanying  text  will  enable  the  man  who 
goes  fishing  early  in  the  spring  to  distinguish 
the  poisonous  sumach  without  its  leaves.  There 
is  also  a  chapter  on  the  treatment  of  the  poison- 
ous eruption. 

'*  Whose  Home  Is  the  Wilderness."  By  Will- 
iam J.  Long.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  230  pp., 
ill.    $1.25. 
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WILLIAM    ENGLISH    WALLING. 
(Author  of  '*  Russia's  Message.") 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Russia's  Message.   By  William  English  Walling. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    476  pp.,  ill.    $3. 

More  than  one  keen  observer  possessed  of 
the  ability  to  detach  himself  from  the  events  he 
is  observing  has  remarked  upon  the  similarity 
between  the  present  ]>olitical  upheaval  in  Russia 
and  the  Revolution  in  France.  This  compari- 
son, despite  the  many  dissimilarities  between 
the  two  worid  movements,  is  justified.  Like 
the  French  Revolution,  the  Russian  upheaval 
has  a  message  for  the  worid.  Mr.  Walling  is 
the  first  or  among  the  first  foreigners  to  go 
beyond  a  mere  description  of  the  disorder  and 
atrocities  and  point  out  the  true  world  import 
of  the  movement.  Mr.  Walling,  who  repre- 
sented a  number  of  English  and  American  jour- 
nals in  Russia  during  1905  and  1906,  an- 
nounces in  his  preface  to  this  volume  that  he 
has  not  set  out  to  suggest  what  the  world  can 
do  for  Russia,  but  rather  what  Russia  has  to 
offer  us.  The  struggle  now  going  on  in  the 
Czar's  empire  has  a  vital  significance  for  the 
future  of  human  society,  and  Mr.  Walling's 
clear-cut  style  drives  home  this  truth  with  great 
force.  The  story  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
is  the  central  theme  of  the  book, — not,  as  he 
says,  because  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  is 
worse  than  that  of  any  other  people  of  Russia, 
nor  because  the  Jews  are  more  important  than 
other  oppressed  nationalities,  but  "  because  they 
have  themselves  been  selected  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  center  of  the  whole  persecution 
system."  Consideration  is  given  also  to  the  per- 
w'cutions  of  the  other  subject  races.  In  fact,  the 
whole  "  Russian  question  "  is  discussed.  This 
volume  is  illustrated  with  forty-six  pages  of 
photographs,  most  of  them  taken  by  the  author 
i.imvf.^f^  and  an  excellent  map. 


General  History  of  Western  Nations.  By  Emil 
Reich.    Macmillan.    2  vols.,  964  pp.    $4. 

Foundations  of  Modern  Europe.  By  Emil 
Reich.    Macmillan.    250  pp.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Reich's  general  equipment  for  writing  a 
work  on  the  philosophy  of  history  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition  here.  In  "  The  Gen- 
eral History  of  European  Nations  "  he  has  given 
the  result  of  twenty-seven  years'  study  of  the 
literary  and  monumental  sources  of  history  and 
of  "close  observation  and  analysis  in  loco  of 
twenty  different  types  of  contemporary  civiliza- 
tion." In  this  work,  which  covers  the  period 
from  5000  B.  C.  to  1900  A.  D.,  Dr.  Reich  at- 
tempts to  do  for  the  history  of  Western  nations 
what  Savigny  did  for  Roman  law,  treating 
mainly  of  the  series  of  "  some  twenty  or  thirty 
general  facts  which  singly,  and  still  more  by 
meeting,  blending,  or  antagonizing  one  another 
create  a  multitude  of  particular  facts/'  en- 
deavoring also  in  each  case  to  discover  the  real 
cause  "that  is  the  human  factor,  the  psyxAo- 
logical  motive  underlying  each  of  the  general 
facts  as  its  prime  cause."  These  two  voltimcs 
treat  of  "  Antiquity."  The  third  volume  in  the 
series  will  treat  of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and 
further  volumes  will  bring  the  story  of  the 
Western  nations  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  "The  Foundations  of  Modem  Eu- 
rope "  is  a  second  revised  edition  of  the  useful 
work  under  this  title,  published  four  years  ago, 
containing  a  siunmary  of  the  twelve  lectures  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Reich  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. 

John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  By  Frederick  A. 
Ober.    Harpers.    300  pp.,  ill.    $1. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  By  Frederick  A-  Ober. 
Harpers.    288  pp.,  ill.    $1. 

These  volumes,  in  the  series  of  Heroes  of 
American  History,  retell  in  modem  language 
the  life  stories  and  achievements  of  those  old 
explorers.  The  volume  on  the  Cabots  is  par-* 
ticularly  interesting  from  the  illustration  point 
of  view. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Halliday  Macartney.  By 
Demetrius  C.  Boulger.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company.    515  pp.,  ill.    $6. 

Sir  Halliday  Macartney  was  for  more  than 
twenty  years  commander  of  Li  Hung  Chang's 
trained  forces,  particularly  during  the  time  of 
the  Taeping  rebellion.  He  was  founder  of  the 
Chinese  arsenal  and  for  thirty  years  councillor 
and  secretary  to  the  Chinese  legation  in  Lon- 
don. This  volume  has  an  introduction  by  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations. 

The  Roman  Empire.  By  H.  Stuart  Jones.  Put- 
nams.    476  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  "  Story  of  the  Na- 
tion" series.  Mr.  Tones,  who  was  formerly 
tutor  of  Trinity  College.  Oxford,  and  director 
of  the  British  school  at  Rome,  disclaims  the  in- 
tention of  telling  the  story  of  the  Roman  &n- 
pire  in  its  fulness.  He  only  aims  to  present  in 
a  graphic  narrative  the  picturesque  and  note- 
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worthy  periods  and  episodes  of  Roman  history 
in  their  philosophical  relations  to  each  other  as 
well  as  to  universal  history. 

Granada,  Present  and  Bygone.  By  Albert  F. 
Calvert.    Dutton.    343  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 

This  story  of  the  fascinating  old  city  of 
Moorish  and  Christian  splendor  is  one  of  the 
"  Spanish  Series "  by  the  same  author.  It  is 
illustrated  with  a  number  of  colored  pictures 
and  pen  sketches. 

The  Passing  of  Morocco.  By  Frederick  Moore. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    189  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Moore  was  for  many  years  special  corre- 
spondent in  Morocco  for  two  English  daily 
newspapers.  He  spent  a  year  in  Tangier  and 
was  in  Casablanca  immediately  after  the  first 
attack  by  the  French  warships.  The  illustra- 
tions in  the  volume  are  from  photographs  by 
the  author. 

A  Canadian  History  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By 
Emily  P.  Weaver.  Toronto:  William  Briggs. 
373  PP^  ill.    $0.50. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with 
new  illustrations,  of  the  original  work  issued 
some  years  ago,  the  present  edition  being  in- 
tended especially  for  use  during  the  period  of 
world  interest  in  the  tercentenary  of  Quebec. 
Miss  Weaver's  style  is  suggestive  and  clear. 

Ludwig  H.,  King  of  Bavaria.  By  Qara  Tschudi. 

Dutton.   27A  PPt  por.    $2.50. 

This  volume  is  translated  from  the  Nor- 
wegian by  Ethel  Harriet  Heam.  It  is  full  of 
interesting  personal  anecdotes  about  the  reign- 
ing monarch s  of  Europe  contemporary  with  the 
mad  Bavarian  King. 


QUEEN  DRAGA   OF  SERVIA. 
(IllfutraUon  from  "A  Royal  Tragedy.'*) 


SIR    H  ALU  DAY    MACARTNEY. 

(Whose  life  has  been  wrlUen  by  Demetrius  C.  Boulger.) 

A  Royal  Tragedy.    By  Chedomille  Mijatovich. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    230  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 

This  story  of  the  assassination  of  King  Alex- 
ander and  Queen  Draga  of  Servia  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1903  is  graphically  told,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  some  excellent  illustrations  from 
photographs  by  Dr.  Mijatovich,  who  was  for- 
merly Servian  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  Dr.  Mijatovich  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Obrenovich  dynasty.  He 
was  private  secretary  of  King  Milan,  many 
times  cabinet  minister,  and  once  a  state  adviser 
to  King  Alexander  himself,  besides  represent- 
ing Servia  at  a  number  of  European  courts. 
While  not  denying  the  faults  of  both  King 
Alexander  and  his  unfortunate  mistress,  the 
author  of  this  book  somehow  makes  the  reader 
a  little  more  sympathetic  with  the  victims  of 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  five  years  ago  in  Bel- 
grade. He  believes  and  almost  makes  the  reader 
believe  that  the  ill-starred  marriage  and  terrible 
death  of  the  Servian  monarchs  were  both  pre- 
arranged by  Russia. 

STUDIES  IN  CRIMINOLOGY. 

On  the  Witness  Stand.   By  Hugo  Munsterberg. 
McClure.    269  pp.    $1.50. 

The  Young  Malefactor.     By  Thomas   Travis. 

New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  243  pp.  $1.50. 

Professor  Miinsterberg's  book  consists  of  a 
number  of  essays  on  psychology  and  crime,  at- 
tempting to  set  forth  in  popular  language  the 
results  of  the  experiments  and  demonstrations 
in  the  fifty  psychological  laboratories  in  the 
United  States.  Professor  Miinsterberg  en- 
deavors to  tell  us,  as  he  himself  says,  a  little 
about  the  "  chronoscopes  and  kymographs,  the 
tachistoscopes    and    ergographs," — to    mention 
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but  a  few  of  the  new  instruments  at  work  en- 
deavoring to  determine  the  physical  manifesta- 
tions of  psychological  states.  The  lawyer,  the 
judge,  and  the  jurymen,  says  Professor  Miin- 
sterberg,  all  need  the  experimental  psychologist. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  and  per- 
haps profitable  information  in  what  the  pro- 
fessor tells  us  in  his  chapters  on  ''^  Illusions," 
"The  Memory  of  the  Witness,"  "The  Detec- 
tion of  Crime,"  **  The  Traces  of  Emotions," 
"  Untrue  Confessions,"  "  Suggestions  in  Court," 
"  Hypnotism  and  Crime,"  and  "  The  Prevention 
of  Crime."  Dr.  Travis  has  studied  the  juvenile 
criminal  at  close  range  and  through  many  years. 
His  earnest  advice  set  forth  in  this  volume  is 
introduced  by  a  brief  statement  from  the  pen 
of  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  of  the  Denver  Juvenile 
Court. 

NOTEWORTHY   BOOKS  OP  RBPBRBNCB. 
The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Re- 
ligious Knowledge,  Vol.  I.    Edited  by  Samuel 
Macauley     Jackson.       Funk     &     Wagnalls. 
500  pp.    $5. 

This  work  is  virtually  a  reconstruction  of  the 
famous  encyclopedia  originally  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Herzog  and  later  adapted  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  by  his  intimate  friend.  Prof.  Philip 
Schaff.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  title  of 
"  The  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge "  has  been  familiar  to  scholars  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  present  revision 
follows  the  same  general  plan  as  did  the  old 
work,  while  there  have  been  added  hundreds  of 
sketches  of  living  persons  and  a  large  number 
of  articles  upon  new  topics.  More  than  600 
scholars  and  specialists  have  been  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  this  new  encyclopedia  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Samuel  Macauley  Jack- 
son, who  was  associated  with  Dr.  Schaff  in  the 
editing  of  the  first  American  edition.  So  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  first  volume, 
the  revised  encyclopedia  will  present  when  com- 
pleted a  remarkably  full  conspectus  of  its  field. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  important 
work  as  subsequent  volumes  appear. 

Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians, 
Vol.  IV.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland. 
Macmillan.    808  pp.,  ill.    $5. 

The  preceding  three  volumes  of  this  notable 
work  have  been  noticed  in  these  pages  as  they 
have  appeared.  The  series  will  be  completed 
with  the  fifth  volume.  This  dictionary  offers  a 
comprehensive  treatment  of  all  important  topics 
related  to  music,  together  with  biographical 
sketches  of  noteworthy  musicians  of  all  times. 
The  authoritative  character  of  the  work  is  un- 
questioned, the  articles  being  signed  by  con- 
tributors of  known  literary  and  musical  stand- 
ing. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Law  of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States.  By  Frederic 
Jesup  Stimson.  Boston  Book  Company. 
386  pp.    $3.50. 

This  is  a  most  useful  work  and  one  to  which 
appeal  will  frequently  be  made  during  the  politi- 
cal debates  of  the  present  campaign.     It  as- 
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sembles  in  convenient  form  all  the  provisionl 
of  the  American  State  and  federal  constitu- 
tions, giving  at  the  same  time  the  history,  origin, 
and  present  tendency  of  those  constitutions, 
with  a  comparative  study  of  their  principles. 
The  presentation  is  brought  fully  up  to  date, 
including  the  Oklahoma  constitution  ol  Uit 
year,  and  discussing  with  especial  pertinciicy 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  principle  of  direct 
legislation,  especially  in  the  Western  States  of 
the  Union.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  is  im^ 
pensable  to  every  student  of  American  politico 

Constitutional  Government  in  the  United  Stitei. 
By  Woodrow  Wilson.  Macmillan.  236  pp.  $l^ 

President  Wilson's  Columbia  University  lec- 
tures were  intended,  as  he  states  in  a  prefatory 
note,  to  present  the  character  and  operation  oi 
the  United  States  Government  in  some  of  its 
more  salient  features  from  a  fresh  point  of 
view  in  the  light  of  a  fresh  analysis  of  Ae  ditr- 
acter  and  operation  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. No  American  publicist  is  better  fitted 
than  President  Wilson  to  make  such  a  presenta- 
tion, since  his  studies  for  many  years  hare  been- 
directed  along  these  lines.  Of  special  value  and 
interest  are  his  chapters  on  "  The  President  of 
the  United  States,"  "  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives," "The  Senate,"  "The  Courts,"  "The 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,"  and 
"  Party  Government  in  the  United  States." 

ESSAYS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

Good  Citizenship.  By  Grover  Cleveland.  Phila- 
delphia :  Henry  Altemus  &  Co.    78  pp.    $0.50. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons.  By  Paul 
Sabatier.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
88  pp.    $0.60. 

Things  Worth  While.    By  Thomas  Wentworth 

Higginson.       New  York;  B.  W.  Huebsch  & 

Co.    73  pp.    $0.50. 
Where  Knowledge  Fails.  By  Earl  Barnes.  New 

York :  B.  W.  Huebsch  &  Co.    60  pp.    $o.5a 
Optimism.    By  Horace  Fletcher.    McQurg.    79 

pp.    $0.75. 
Did  Jesus  Really  Live?     Record  of  a  Debate 

Between  Rev.  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey  and 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mangasarian.    Chicago:  Original 

Research  Society.    63  pp. 

A  sheaf  of  noteworthy  little  volumes  on  ab- 
sorbing modem  topics  of  discussion.  "Good 
Citizenship"  was  an  address  delivered  by  the 
late  Grover  Cleveland  before  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago  in  October,  1903.  M.  Sabatier's 
"  Open  Letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons-"  was 
apropos  of  the  Catholic  prelate's  recently  pub- 
lished interview  on  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  in  France.  The  translation  is  by 
John  Richard  Slattery.  "Things  Worth  While" 
and  "  Where  Knowledge  Fails  "  are  included  in 
the  Art  of  Life  series  which  Edward  Howard 
Griggs  is  editing.  "Optimism"  is  a  cheerful 
essay,  "a  warning  against  the  disease  of 
pessimism."  "Did  Jesus  Really  Live?"  as  has 
been  already  noted,  is  the  record  of  a  debate  in 
which  Dr.  Crapsey  has  taken  the  positive  and 
Mr.  Mangasarian  the  negative. 
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atr.  Taft     '^^  people  of  thc  United  States, 
futTltwi    ^"""2  an  unusually  hot  summer, 
have  been  watching  hopefully  the 
maturing  of  a  series  of  fine  crops,,  have  been 
making  note  of  a  slow  but  undoubted  return 
of   industrial  prosperity,  and  have  been  in- 
dulging themselves  in  much  less  political  agi- 
tation  than   is  usual   in   Presidential  years. 
\Ir.  Taft  has  very  sensibly  taken  a  long  vaca- 
tion at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  where  he  has  had 
ample  exercise  while  giving  as  much  time 
and  thought  as  was  necessary  to  matters  af- 
fecting the  pending  election.    For  many  years 
Mr.   Taft  has  been  heavily  occupied  with 
adminbtrative  work.     His  .personal  charac- 
ter and  his  qualities  as  a  public  man  are  well 
known,  and  there  is  now  little  if  anything 
more  that  he  can  do  to  promote  the  cause  of 
his  party  in  the  campaign.     His  views  upon 
current   issues  were  frankly  and    fully  ex- 
pressed in  his  speech  of*  acceptance  on  July 
28.      When  delegations  \tx   September   and 
October  pay  their  respects  to  him  at  Cincin- 
nati he  will  speak  to  them  from  his  doorstep, 
and  such  remarks  will  have  their  place  as  a 
part  of  thc  general  debate.    He  will  probably 
decide  to  make  a  few  important  speeches  in 
critical  States.    The  national  campaign  opens 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  September  5,  with 
Governor  Hughes  and  Senator  Beveridge  as 
the  chief  speakers. 

^^  ^^^  ^,^  Something  of  a  like  sort  might 
ACiwsSrtW  fairly  be  said  about  Mr.  Bryan, 
w.  Cm.  Hardly  any  other  public  man  has 
ever  been  so  well  known  as  respects  his  char- 
acter, his  views,  and  his  way  of  stating  things 
as  thc  man  who  heads  the  Democratic  ticket. 
His  speech  of  acceptance  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
on  August  12,  was  in  many  respects  a  bril- 
liant and  able  piece  of  controversial  discus- 
sion, and  he  will  supplement  it  by  several 
set  speeches  which  he  is  planning  to  make  be- 
fore the  campaign  closes.    In  his  former  cam- 


paigns Mr.  Bryan  spoke  incessantly  in  all 
the  States  where  there  was  supposed  to  be  a 
fighting  chance;  but  this  year  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  will  make  a  series  of  speeches 
in  important  cities, — a  few  of  them  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  a  few  in  New  York  and 
the  East,  and  possibly  a  few  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  But  the  newspapers  will  be  the  chief 
means  of  disseminating  fact  and  argument, 
and  the  managers  of  both  great  parties  will 
rely  rather  less  than  in  former  political  sea- 
sons upon  stump  speaking.  Mr.  Bryan's  set 
speeches  began  with  one  at  Des  Moines,  Au- 
gust 21,  on  thc  tariff  question,  while  on  his 
way  to  Indianapolis,  where  on  Mr.  Kem*s 
notification  day,  August  25,  he  had  planned 
to  speak  on  trusts.  He  was  scheduled  to 
speak  at  Topeka  on  the  guarantee  of  bank 
deposits  on  August  28  on  his  return  to  Lin- 
coln. 

itwtkQda  ^^^^^  "wWXy  of  course,  be  plenty 
■j  of  of  speaking  in  any  case,  apart 
Campaigning.  ^^^^  ^j^^  arrangements  made  by 

the  central  committees.  The  best  speaking 
is  as  a  rule  that  which  is  stimulated  by  the 
necessities  of  particular  situations.  Thus, 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  in  a  number  of 
States,  there  have  been  sharp  contests  pre- 
liminary to  the  holding  of  primary  elections, 
and  the  candidates  and  their  friends  have 
made  notable  canvasses,  being  compelled  by 
the  conditions  surrounding  them  to  speak 
with  frankness  and  force  and  to  employ  every 
resource  of  argument  and  persuasion  of  whicli 
they  were  capable.  Furthermore,  we  have 
now  before  us,  in  every  Congressional  district 
in  the  Union,  a  campaign  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  and  the 
candidates  of  rival  parties  will  see  to  it  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  political  discussion 
throughout  their  districts.  In  a  Presidential 
year  the  contests  for  State  and  legislative 
offices,  and  even  for  county  and  local  places, 
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become  Involved  in  the  issues  of  parties  and 
national  politics,  and  thus  there  is  sure  to  be 
abundant  speech-making  by  men  who  feel 
that  they  have  something  at  stake.  All  this 
is  better  than  the  work  of  the  employed 
"  spellbinders,"  so-called,  who  are  sent  out 
by  the  national  committees.  Yet  something 
must  be  said  for  these  paid  orators,  whose 
experience  in  many  cases  gives  them  a  peculiar 
skill  in  presentation  and  debate,  and  who 
know  how  to  help  arouse  enthusiasm. 

Organizing    ^herc  is  always  a  crop  of  new 
the  New      voters  to  be  considered,  and  the 

Vote  f 8.  •  1  •  I  ... 

organizers  realize  that  it  is  im- 
poftant  to  get  young  men  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age  committed  to  party  membership 
through  enrollment  in  clubs  and  through 
any  other  methods  that  will  appeal  to  youth- 
ful instincts  for  association  and  for  combat. 
Both  great  parties  are  finding  new  methods 
of  organization  and  work  this  year  and  are 
going  about  their  business  with  zeal  and  de- 
termination. This  is  particularly  true  of  Mr. 
Hitchcock's  methods  in  organizing  the  Re- 
publican campaign,  the  Democrats  not  hav- 
ing proceeded  quite  so  rapidly  during  August. 
Next  month  we  shall  present  extended  ar- 
ticles upon  the  campaign  managers  and  the 
methods  which  by  that  time  will  be  in 
vigorous  operation. 


PersonneloftheY^J'  HitchcOck,  having  SUCCCSS- 
Repubiican  fully  nianaiicd  a  toiik'R:ri*.i: 
ampagn,  ^mong  the  far  Western  Ir^drrs 
at  Colorado  Springs^  as  notei!  in  our  pagu^ 
for  August,  has  mon-  recently  opened  the 
Chicago  headquarters  and  confcrfCti  with 
national  committeemen,  State  chairmen  and 
other  leaders,  of  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try. A  new  secretary  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee has  been  selected  from  Nebraska  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  headquar- 
ters. Mr.  William  Hay  war  J  is  youthful  but 
capable,  and  his  fajiiiliarity  with  the  great 
Central  West  is  of  e:^pecial  value.  As  asso- 
ciate  treasurer  of  the  National  Committpr 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Uphain.  of  Chicago,  has  bticn 
selected,  and  this  choice  h:is  ^Wtn  j^reat  sari.^- 
f action.  Mr.  Upham  is  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  Chicatri>,  the  preiiident  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  He 
was  chairman  of  rlie  Chicago  committee 
which  had  charge  of  the  recent  National 
Republican  Convention.  Mr,  Elmer  Dover, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee, has  been  made  the  secretary  and  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  national  advisory  board 
which  is  to  be  organized,  with  branches 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  to  promote 
the  work  of  raising  funds  and  in  other  re- 
spects to  co-operate  with  the  National  Com- 
mittee. 
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Copyriifbt.  1V08,  by  Charles  £.  Emery.  Colorado  Springs. 

MK.  Hitchcock's  conference  of  republican   party  leaders  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 


HELD   at   COI^RADO   SPRINGS. 


(Cbnfrmnn  ITItrhcork  Is  sfxth  from  loft  ond  of  bottom  row.     Mr.  liny  ward,  of  Nebraska,   the  new  secretary 
'   •     "'-^tlonal  Comralttvo.  is  first  (seated)  In  lop  row.     The  others  are  prominent  Western  men  of  affairs.  > 
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Henry  Watteraon, 
Chairman  of  the  Pregs  Committep. 


Norman  E.  Mack, 
Manager  of  the  campaign. 


Urey  Woodson, 
Secretary  of  the  Campaign  Committee. 


THE  CHAIRMAN   OF   THE  DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL   COMMITTEE    AND    HIS    CHIEF    ASSOCIATES. 


j^  Late  in  July  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 
i>9moenMe  Kcm,  and  the  Democratic  na- 
rgmmntcm,  ^^^^^  leaders  held  a  conference 
m  Chicago,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Comotiinec  and  the  manager  of  the  campaign 
^A^uld  be  Mn  Nonnan  E.  Mack»  of  New 
York,  Dr*  E.  L,  Hall,  of  Nebraska,  was 
made  vice<hainBafi :  Mr,  Urey  Woodson, 
ui  Kcnmcky,  secretary;  Gov.  Charles  N. 
HaskelL  of  Oklahoma,  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Henry'  VVatterson,  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of 
the  Pr^^  Committee.  The  central  campaign 
bca4(iuaners  will  be  in  Chicago.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  most  encrjrettc  work  will  be 
iiooc  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  Nor- 
man E.  Msick's  chairmanship  means  a  serious 
r^ort  CO  carr>'  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Mack  is  an  old  and  consistent  friend  of  Mr. 
Br>'aji,  and  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Buffalo 
Times.  It  happens  that  the  New  York  State 
chairman,  as  well  as  the  national  chairman, 
i%  als<*  a  nen^papcr  proprietor,  Mr.  "  Fingy  " 
Conner^,  owning  the  Enquirer  and  the  Cour- 
ier, both  of  Buffalo-  Mr.  Bryan  has  put  his 
brother  in  charge  of  his  newspaper,  the  Com- 
moner, during  the  campaign,  and  has  an- 
nounced that  the  entire  profits  of  the  paper 
will  be  applied  to  the  campaign  fund.     Mr. 


Bryan  has  also  announced  that  the  largest 
single  subscription  that  will  be  received  from 
any  individual  is  $10,000,  and  that  all  con- 
tributions exceeding  $100  will  be  made  public 
before  the  election. 

Appealing  '^^  Campaign  plan  is  that  of  a 
for  great  number  of  small  popular 
contributions,  and  the  prosperous 
Western  farmers  are  expected  to  supply  a 
considerable  part  of  the  necessary  money.  It 
has  been  a  favorite  doctrine  with  Mr.  Bryan 
and  also  with  Chairman  Mack  that  large 
campaign  funds  bear  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  action  of  voters  at  the  polls.  Mr. 
Mack  has  pointed  out  that  the  Democrats 
had  all  the  money  they  wanted  for  New  York 
and  other  States  in  Judge  Parker's  campaign 
four  years  ago,  all  to  no  avail,  and  that  far 
better  results  were  achieved  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  1900  with  very  little  money  at  their 
disposal.  It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  by  those  who  are  saying  that  the  Re- 
publicans are  going  to  win  without  a  doubt 
that  the  Democrats  admit  anything  of  the 
sort,  or  that  they  will  not  carry  on  a  very 
aggressive  and  powerful  campaign.  The 
New  York  World,  in  some  respects  the  fore- 
most of  American  newspapers,  although  bit- 
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terly  opposed  to  Mr.  Bryan  before  the  Den- 
ver convention,  has  concluded  to  support  him. 
The  other  New  \'ork  papers  are  against  him, 
Mr.  Hearst's  papers,  of  course,  being  for  the 
Hisgen-Graves  ticket.  To  offset  the  action 
of  the  New  York  World,  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
a  very  influential  Democratic  newspaper,  has 
decided  to  support  Taft.  The  Brooklj^n 
Eagle,  2l  conservative  Democratic  paper 
edited  by  Mr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  is  also 
supporting  Taft. 

Notifica-  ^^^^  formalities  of  notifying  can- 
tion  didates  have  this  year  been  more 

I^^"""*'  elaborate  than  usual.  Mr.  Taft's 
notification  at  Cincinnati  on  July  28  was  a 
great  local  occasion  in  which  everybody  took 
part  without  regard  to  politics.  Mr.  Bry- 
an's notification  at  Lincoln  was  made  the 
greatest  holiday  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
It  occurred  on  August  12.  In  1896  Mr. 
Bryan  came  into  what  he  termed  "  the 
enemy's  country "  and  was  notified  of  his 
nomination  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  where  he  made  a  great  accept- 


ance speech.  In  1900  he  was  notified  at  In- 
dianapolis. This  year,  in  his  own  home  city, 
the  occasion  was  celebrated  as  heartily  by 
his  Republican  neighbors  as  by  his  Demo- 
cratic supporters.  At  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Sherman's  notification  on  August  18  was  at- 
tended by  all  sorts  of  local  diversions,  and 
the  mixed  program  of  politics  and  general 
entertainment  brought  thousands  of  people 
to  the  attractive  city  that  forms  the  gateway 
of  the  great  northern  highlands  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Kern's  notification  as  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  was  set 
for  August  25,  and  Indianapolis  was  pre- 
pared well  in  advance  to  make  the  occasion 
a  popular  one,  and  to  show  in  every  way  the 
good-will  in  which  Mr.  Kern  is  held  by  the 
people  of  Indiana.  There  is  bound  to  be 
enough  asperity  and  strain  in  any  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  and  it  is  pleasant  therefore  to 
make  note  of  the  non-partisan  and  friendly 
spirit  in  which  the  four  cities  of  Cincinnati, 
Lincoln,  Utica,  and  Indianapolis  have  shown 
their  regard  for  their  distinguished  fellow- 
townsmen    who    happen    to    be    candidates. 


MR.    BRYAN    DELIVERING    HIS    SPEECH    OF    ACCEPTANC  E   IN    FRONT  OF  THE   NEBRASKA   STATE  CAPITOL  AT 

LINCOLN,   ON    AUGUST    12. 
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MR.     SHERMAN    MAKING     HIS    ACCEPTANCE     SPEECH    AT    UTICA,   ON    AUGUST    l8. 

(Senator  Burrows.  Secretary  Root,  Chairman  Hitchcock,  and  other  prominent  Republicans  are  to  be  seen  in 

the  group  on  the  platform.) 


SoehiittM  In  Th^^c  *r^  printed  in  this  num- 
TWt  r^ar**  bcr  of  the  Review  four  interest- 
ing articles  relating  to  the  smaller 
parties  and  their  position  in  the  present  cam- 
pajgTi*  ilr,  Robert  Hunter's  article  on  the 
!yxrialist  part>-  will  be  found  an  unusually 
i^trtightforu^ard  account  of  what  the  Amer- 
^can  Socialists  represent  and  advocate.  In 
his  anicle  will  be  found  the  platform  of  the 
party  which  has  named  Mr.  Debs  for  its 
Presidential  candid^^te.  Mr.  Hunter  him- 
«If  k  a  represent:itive  of  the  younger  group 
of  e<Jucatetl  men  whu  have  been  led,  through 
jlieir  Wmpathies  with  the  less-favored  classes, 
mto  the  ranks  of  the  Socialist  party.  He  is  a 
£ruduate  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  was 
tor  several  year^i  active  in  various  organiza- 
tions in  Chicaj^o  fnr  improving  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  cume  to  New  York  as  the 
h«id  of  the  University  Settlement  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  Afterward  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  child-labor  movement,  the 
small-parks  committee,  and  other  kindred 
projects.  He  is  the  author  of  an  important 
work  on  "  Poverty  "  and  of  a  new  book  en- 
titled "  Socialists  at  Work."  He  is  an  active 
worker  in  the  Socialist  party,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent a  candidate  for  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture from  an  East  Side  city  district.  His 
brother-in-law,   Mr.   J.   G.    Phelps  Stokes, 


prominent  in  philanthropic  and  social  work, 
is  also  this  year  running  for  the  State  Legis- 
lature on  the  Socialist  ticket  from  another 
district.  Mr.  Stokes  married  Miss  Rose  Pas- 
tor, who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
constantly  engaged  in  the  Socialistic  propa- 
ganda, and  Mr.  Hunter  married  Mr.  Stokes' 
sister,  who  had  been  active  and  well  known 
in  social  and  charitable  work.  We  are  glad 
to  give  space  for  Mr.  Hunter's  clear  state- 
ment of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Social- 
ist party.  Most  of  our  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  information  this  article  contains 
respecting  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  un- 
ceasing propaganda  now  carried  on  by  the 
members  of  this  energetic  organization. 

Their  '^^  politicians  of  all  parties  will 
"  Propaganda  be  interested  in  reading  what  Mr. 
andPtatform.  hunter  says  regarding  the  sys- 
tematic organization  of  American  Socialism. 
The  movement  is  in  the  hands  of  capable 
people,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ticket  this  year  will  poll  at  least  a  million 
votes.  The  Socialists  themselves  expect  to 
secure  for  Mr.  Debs  at  least  1,500,000. 
Readers  who  care  to  follow  the  trend  of 
democratic  thought  and  sentiment  in  this 
country  will  find  it  worth  while  to  study  the 
Socialist  platform,  which  is  quoted  in  full  in 
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Mr.  Robert  Hunter.  Mr.  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes. 

TWO  ACTIVE  WORKERS  IN   THE  SOCIALIST   PARTY  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Hunter's  article.  Many  of  the  things 
demanded  are  already  popular  measures,  and 
can  be  found  in  the  platforms  of  other  parties. 
The  thoughtful  reader  may  also  find  it  in- 
teresting to  check  oflF  the  items  in  this  com- 
pact and  clearly  expressed  Socialist  platform 
and  compare  them  topic  by  topic  with  planks 
in  several  national  platforms  that  William  J. 
Bryan  has  drafted,  or  with  views  that  he  has 
expressed  in  various  speeches.  There  are  cer- 
tain constitutional  changes  suggested  by  the 
Socialists  that  are,  of  course,  no  part  of  a 
present  reform  program';  but  a  surprising 
number  of  the  practical  demands  of  the 
Socialist  platform  have  been  favored  by 
Mr.  Bryan  at  different  times,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  have  had  sympathetic  support 
by  the  more  radical  members  of  both  great 
parties. 


The 
Prohibi- 
tfonlata. 


The  Prohibitionists  have  an  even 
more  compact  platform,  which 
will  be  found  printed  on  page 
300,  in  an  article  upon  the  Prohibitionist 
party  by  President  Samuel  Dickie,  of  Al- 
bion College,  Michigan.  President  Dickie 
is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Prohibition- 
ist party  and  speaks  with  authority.  Apart 
from  the  plank  which  demands  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,   the   Prohibitionist  platform   is, 


like  that  of  the  Socialists  and  the  Independ- 
ence party,  a  declaration  for  various  steps  in 
the  direction  of  radical  democracy.  ITius, 
graduated  income  and  inheritance  taxes  arc 
advocated,  as  is  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  the  people.  All  these  platforms 
are  strong  in  their  demand  for  the  abolition 
of  child  labor,  and  the  Prohibitionists,  like 
the  Socialists,  are  for  woman  suffrage.  Ail 
the  platforms  of  the  six  parties,  great  and 
small,  are  bold  and  outspoken  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  forests  and  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  the  only  difference 
being  that  some  platforms  go  farther  than 
others  in  demanding  that  Uncle  Sam  keep 
permanent  control  of  his  lands,  forests, 
water-powers,  and  mineral  deposits. 


^  Unfortunately,  President  Dickie 

Theoretical  does  not  show  the  relationship  of 
"'^^*  the  third-party  Prohibitionists  to 
any  phase  of  that  vast  practical  work  all  over 
the  country  which  is  actually  resulting  in  the 
abolition  of  saloons  and  the 'enforcement  of 
prohibition  by  States,  counties,  or  smaller 
local  divisions.  The  admirable  people  who 
belong  to  the  Prohibitionist  party  are  now 
relatively  a  mere  handful  in  numbers,  while 
the  real  prohibitionists  of  the  country  num- 
ber millions  upon  millions,  and  have  been 
voting  the  saloons  out  of  existence  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  If  the  third-party 
Prohibitionists  have  ever  yet  abolished  a  sin- 
gle saloon,  the  record  of  this  event  is  not  at 
hand.  The  real  prohibition  crusade  is  that 
which  Dr.  Iglehart  described  in  his  remark- 
able article  published  in  the  April  number  of 
this  Review.  Mr.  Chafin,  the  Prohibition- 
ist candidate  for  the  Presidency,  comes  from 
that  State  which  is  now  the  chief  fountain- 
head  of  political  energy  and  activity, — 
namely,  Wisconsin.  He  is  well  known  on 
the  lecture  platform,  and  is  a  man  of  the 
highest  personal  qualities. 


Mr.    Wataon 


Our  readers  wjll  be  interested  to 
"states  hIs    find  the  Populist  position  stated 

in  an  article  contributed  at  our 
request  to  these  pages  by  the  Hon.  Thomas 
E.  Watson,  who  is  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Watson,  who  has 
a  great  hold  upon  the  affection  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Georgia,  is 
one  of  the  striking  personalities  of  our  polit- 
ical life.  Since  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress he  has  written  valuable  historical 
works,  notably  one  upon  France,  and  another 
upon  Thomas  Jefferson.    He  is  the  exponent 
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From    \VatHon*n  Jeffersonian   Magmine    (Atlanta). 

of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  real  JeflFersonian 
principles,  and  he  believes  that  Mr.  Bryan 
in  no  sense  any  longer  really  represents  the 
radical  Democracy.  Mr.  Watson  edits  a 
magazine  at  Atlanta  called  Watson  s  Jeffer- 
sonian Magazine,  and  also  publishes  a  weekly 
called  Watson  s  Weekly  Jeffersonian.  His 
own  statement  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
will  explain  what  his  party  expects  to  do  this 
year  and  why  it  survives. 

jf^  The  party  founded  by  Mr.  Wil- 
Hearst  Party  Ham  Randolph  Hearst,  which 
^  *"*<^  *  •  Yi^  (jgpp  active  in  the  State  and 
municipal  campaigns  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, California,  and  some  other  States, 
has  this  year  entered  the  field  as  a  national, 
organization.  It 'had  been  freely  predicted 
that  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  associates  would 
conclude  upon  the  whole  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  Bryan.  But  in  their  convention,  held 
at  Chicago  on  July  27,  they  rejected  with 
fierce  indignation  the  suggestions  of  one  or 
two  unfortunate  speakers  who  advocated 
fusion  with  the  Democrats,  and  determined 
to  launch  the  Independence  party  on  its  sep- 
arate national  career.  Mr.  Hearst  was  not 
willing  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate,  and 
the  party  selected  for  the  first  place  Hon. 
Thomas  L.  Hisgen,  of  Massachusetts,  and  for 
the  second  place  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves, 


now  of  New  York  and  formerly  of  Georgia. 
Of  these  candidates  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  in  a  further  paragraph.  Meanwhile 
let  us  call  attention  to  the  article  contributed 
to  this  number  by  Mr.  Graves  himself,  in 
which  he  states  the  principles  which  to  his 
mind  diflFereptiate  the  new  party  from  its 
older  and  larger  rivals  (see  page  307). 

The  Party  T^^  things  that  Mr.  Hearst  and 
p^atf'^'  his  newspapers  have  stood  for 
"  ^'^^*  have  been  well  understood  by  the 
public.  Mr.  Hearst  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  four  years  ago  as  a  Democrat, 
and  he  and  his  friends  believed  that  Mr. 
Bryan  should  have  helped  him  win  the  nom- 
ination on  the  lines  of  uncompromising  radi- 
calism. Since  then  Mr.  Hearst  has  figured 
largely  in  politics.  He  was  defeated  for 
Governor  by  Hughes,  but  his  efforts  pulled 
the  rest  of  the  Democratic  State  ticket 
through  to  victory.  For  Mayor  he  ran  a<? 
an  independent  candidate  supported  by  the 
Municipal   Ownership   League,   and   would 


FAIJ.STAFF'8     ARMY. 

**  Led  by  a  knight  arrayed  In  a  motley  of  modified 
professions  and  compromised  principles,  of  altered 
opinions  and  retracted  statements." — VV.  R.  Hearst, 
the  regular  Democratic  candidate  for  Ciovernor  of 
New  York  in  1000  and  former  Tammany  Congress- 
man. 

From  the  Ereninfj  World  (New  York). 
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have  been  elected  easily  if  a  number  of  Re- 
publican voters  had  not  abandoned  their  own 
candidate  and  cast  their  ballots  for  McClel- 
lan,  the  Democrat,  as  less  of  an  evil  than  the 
election  of  Hearst.  It  is  not  often  that  one 
man  has  ever  accomplished  as  much  single- 
handed  in  politics  as  William  R.  Hearst. 
He  has  now  launched  his  national  party, 
and  although  he  is  supporting  it  with  his- 
newspapers,  it  is  no  longer  his  personal  prop- 
erty. It  must  make  its  own  way  upon  its 
merits.  A  small  party  that  has  no  hope  of 
immediate  success  can  always  afford  to  be 
frank  and  straightforward  in  its  utterances. 
The  two  great  parties  that  have  everything 
to  gain  or  to  lose  are  obliged  to  be  cautious 
and  sometimes  ambiguous.  Thus  the  small 
parties  have  all  of  them  adopted  platforms 
that  are  cleaner  cut  and  more  impressive  in 
their  statements  and  demands  than  either  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  platform.  Thev 
have  all  the  courage  that  goes  with  their 
positions  of  irresponsibility. 

ASummaru  J^''  Independence  part/s  plat- 
of  Current  form  was  read  by  Mr.  Clarence 
J  gj^g^j.|^  jy^  jj^g  Chicago  conven- 
tion on  the  evening  of  July  28.  A  summary 
of  this  platform,  prepared  at  the  time  by  the 
platform-builders  themselves,  is  well  worth 
printing,  because  of  the  way  in  which  it 
brings  forward  a  number  of  current  issues 
and  topics  which  seem  to  belong  peculiarly 
to  the  present  political  season.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

WHAT    THE    INDEPENDENCE    PARTY     PLATFX)RM 
DEMANDS. 

Direct  nominations,  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  right  of  recall. 

Legislation  against  corrupt  practices  and  use 
of  money  at  elections. 

Cessation  of  overcapitalization  and' other  cor- 
poration frauds. 

No  injunction  in  labor  cases  before  trial,  and 
a  jury  trial  in  contempt  cases. 

Removal  of  organizations  of  farmers  and 
workers  from  operation  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law. 

Eight-hour  day  for  Government  employees. 

Law  to  prevent  blacklisting  of  employees. 

Better  protection  for  lives  and  health  of  work- 
ers. 

State  and  federal  inspection  of  railroads  for 
safety. 

Employers'  liability  law. 

Prohibition  of  child  labor. 

Prohibition  of  competition  of  convict  labor. 

Creation  of  a  Department  of  Labor,  includ- 
ing mines  and  mining. 

All  money  to  be  issued  by  Government  through 
central  bank. 

TarifiF  revision  by  friends  of  the  people. 


Better  supervision  of  railroads  and  physical 
valuation  of  their  property. 

An  effective  anti-trust  law  carrying  a  prison 
penalty. 

Government  ownership  of  railroads  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  immediate  Government  own- 
ership of  telegraphs. 

Parcels  post  and  postal  savings  banks. 

Good  roads. 

Statehood  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Court  review  of  postal  censorship  and  rulings. 

Prohibition  of  fictitious  sales  of  farm  products 
for  future  delivery,  and  suppression  of  bucket- 
shops. 

A  national  health  bureau. 

Exclusion  of  Asiatic  cheap  labor. 

A  greater  navy. 

Extension  of  inland  waterways  and  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources. 

Protection  of  American  citizens  abroad. 

Popular  election  of  United  States  Senators 
and  State  and  federal  judges. 

A  graduated  income  tax. 

neHarn^onioj,  f^^^ny  of  these  demands  arc  sinii- 
)  rend  of  Amerf'isLT  to  those  set  forth  by  The 
can  opinion.  Socialists  in  their  "immediate 
program."  Many  of  them  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  planks  in  the  Populist  platform. 
Almost  every  item  in  the  list  is  in  accordance 
with  a  position  that  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan 
has  at  some  time  prominently  supported. 
Many  of  these  planks  are  in  agreement  with 
this  year's  Democratic  platform,  a  number 
of  them  are  in  harmony  with  the  Republican 
platform,  and  even  more  are  in  accord  with 
views  that  have  been  officially  expressed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  All  along  the  line 
there  is  a  demand  for  banking  and  currency 
reform  of  some  sort;  every  one  of  the  six 
parties  favors  tariflF  reform.  All  parties  ex- 
cept the  Republican  are  specifically  in  favor 
of  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  while 
President  Roosevelt's  recent  utterances  on 
these  subjects  represent  a  Republican  senti- 
ment even  more  weighty  and  important  than 
that  expressed  in  the  opposition  platforms. 
Almost  everybody  in  all  parties  demands  the 
popular  election  of  United  States  Senators. 
All  parties  are  for  good  roads,  parcels  post, 
and  postal  savings  banks.  Most  of  the  par- 
ties want  to  see  a  larger  use  of  primary  elec- 
tions, the  referendum,  and  in  general  of  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  voters.  All  parties  want 
a  more  sweeping  and  efficient  federal  control 
of  railroads  and  great  corporations. 

TaftorBr  an  ^^  ^^  "^^  claiming  too  much  for 
Must  Move     President  Roosevelt  to  sav  that 

with  the  Tide,  j^  ^j^g  p^^  gg^g^  yg^j.g  his' utter- 
ances and  practical  'leadership  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  bring  the  American  people  to  a 
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point  of  substantial  agreement  upon  a  num- 
ber of  questions,  and,  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, they  have  managed  to  indicate  this 
harmonious  trend  of  public  opinion  by  planks 
in  all  the  party  platforms.  If  their  lives  and 
health  are  spared  until  the  electoral  college 
has  assembled,  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  will 
probably  divide  between  themselves  all  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  country.  One  or  the 
other  of  them  will  be  President.  Neither  of 
them  in  that  office  will  be  able  to  secure  any 
radical  or  violent  changes  in  the  political,  so- 
cial, or  economic  conditions  under  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  living.  But 
the  successful  man,  whichever  one  he  may  be, 
will  find  a  general  trend  of  opinion  and  con- 
viction underlying  party  differences,  and  will 
find  It  possible  to  make  some  progress  in  the 


Canitfdate. 


direction  of  that  trend.  And  it  can  also  be 
said  that  the  minor  parties  are  not  to  be  ig- 
nored in  a  study  of  the  situation  as  regards 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  people. 

Hiaaen  ^^  ^  ^^'^  ^^^  platforms  and  the 
he  general  aims  and  objects  of  the 
smaller  parties  are  much  more 
important  than  their  candidates.  Neverthe- 
less the  Independence  party  has  chosen  a 
picturesque  and  interesting  ticket.  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Hisgen,  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, is  the  leader  of  his  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  last  year  he  ran  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  that  State,  polling  more  votes 
than  the  regular  Democratic  candidate  and 
making  himself  a  prominent  political  figure 
by  virtue  of  his  strong  run.     Mr.   Hisgen 
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is  a  native  of  Indiana,  where  his  father  owned 
a  small  country  store.  The  father  had  in- 
vented a  recipe  for  making  axle  grease,  and 
four  of  the  sons,  led  by  Thomas  L.,  became 
partners  later  on  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  this  commodity.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany was  also  making  axle  grease  and  wished 
to  get  rid  of  the  business  of  the  Hisgens,  who 
were  selling  what  they,  called  "  Four 
Brothers  Axle  Grease."  They  did  not  wish 
to  sell  out,  and  then,  it  is  alleged,  began  the 
Standard's  tactics  of  trying  to  drive  the 
small  competitor  to  the  wall.  The  Hisgens, 
who  were  plucky,  at  once  decided  that  they 
would  sell  not  only  axle  grease,  but  also 
kerosene.  They  started  local  oil  wagons  in 
Albany,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  some 
other  places.  The  Standard  (so  the  story 
goes)  cut  prices  below  cost,  in  order  to 
drive  the  Hisgens  out  of  the  oil  business. 
The  pubUc  took  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
stood  by  the  Four  Brothers'  Oil  Company, 
and  it  seems  that  the  Hisgens  are  now  doing 
a  considerable  oil  business  in  New. England. 
Thomas  L.  Hisgen  is  evidently  a  firm  char- 
acter and  very  much  of  a  man.  He  is  a 
sturdy  fighter  and  knows  how  to  make  a 
strong  appeal. 


Mr. 


His  associate  on  the  ticket  is  Mr. 
John  Temple  John  Temple  Graves,  now  the 
Qravea,  ^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  York  Ameri- 
can, which  is  Mr.  Hearst's  morning  news- 
paper in  the  metropolis.  Before  coming  to 
New  York  last  year  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Daily  Georgian,  and  for  many  years 
he  has  been  famous  throughout  the  country 
as  a  Southern  editor  and  public  speaker. 
There  was  widespread  comment  last  year 
upon  his  proposal  that  Mr.  Bryan  should 
advocate  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  candidate  of 
both  parties  in  recognition  of  an  "  era  of  good 
feeling"  and  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
President's  leadership  and  policies.  There 
is  no  way  at  present  to  form  a  rational  esti- 
mate of  the  position  that  the  Independence 
party  will  take  in  the  actual  polling  in 
November. 

Taft'8       ^^^'  Taft's  speech  of  acceptance, 

statement  of  delivered  at  Cincinnati  on  July 

vieusues.     ^g^  j^  ^  ^^^  carefully  prepared 

document,  rather  than  a  speech  in  the  ordi- 
nar>'  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  production  of 
great  value  and  strength,  because  every  word 
of  it  has  been  weighed  and  comes  from  the 
pen  of  a  man  trained,  as  a  judge,  to  qualify 
\\\s  utterances,  and   accustomed   to   be  held 


MR.  TAFT  IN   HIS   FLTINQ   MACHINK. 

From  the  World  (New  York). 

responsible.  Mr.  Taft  begins  by  explaining 
what  significance  he  attaches  to  the  general 
policies  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  he  de- 
clares that  the  chief  hope  of  Republican  suc- 
cess this  year  "  must  rest  on  the  confidence 
which  the  people  of  the  country  have  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  party's  declaration  in  its  plat- 
form that  it  intends  to  continue  his  policies." 
Mr.  Taft  has  thought  clearly  about  what  lies 
ahead.    He  states  it  as  follows : 

The  chief  function  of  the  next  Administration, 
in  my  judgment,  is  distinct  from  and  a  progres- 
sive development  of  that  which  has  been  per- 
formed by  President  Roosevelt.  The  chief  func- 
tion of  the  next  Administration  is  to  complete 
and  perfect  the  machinerv  by  which  these  stand- 
ards may  be  maintained,  by  which  the  law-break- 
ers may  be  promptly  restrained  and  ptmished, 
but  which  shall  operate  with  sufficient  accuracy 
and  dispatch  to  interfere  with  legitimate  busi- 
ness as  little  as  possible. 

In  a  later  sentence  he  remarks : 

The  practical  constructive  and  difficult  work, 
therefore,  of  those  who  follow  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
is  to  devise  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
high  level  of  business  integrity  and  obedience  to 
law  which  he  has  established  may  be  maintained 
and  departures  from  it  restrained  without  un- 
due interference  with  legitimate  business. 

^  Proceeding    along    the    line    of 

Thoughtful    these   principles,    Mr.   Taft   dis- 
DiMcuBshn.    ^^^    j^    ^    business-like     and 

thoughtful  fashion  the  precise  questions  that 
must  be  considered  in  the  further  effort  to 
give  proper  regulation  to  railroads  and  indus- 
trial corporations.     Mr.  Taft  attacks  Mn 
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Br>'an  and  the  methods  he  proposes  as  tend- 
ing to  destroy  rather  than  to  regulate  modern 
business.  He  discusses  the  injunction  ques- 
tion and  various  labor  issues,  and  expounds 
the  whole  subject  with  candor  and  clearness. 
He  speaks  as  a  high  authority  upon  all  mat- 
ters that  concern  the  judiciary  and  its  rela- 
tion to  practical  justice  among  the  people. 
Mr.  Taft  looks  forward  to  a  revision  of  the 
currency  laws  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Currency  Commission,  and  criticises  sharply 
Mr.  Bryan's  plan  of  guaranteeing  bank  de- 
posits. He  is  well  informed  and  forcible  in 
his  presentation  of  the  Philippine  question. 
He  welcomes  the  change  in  the  Democratic 
attitude  toward  the  support  of  an  adequate 
navy.  As  to  campaign  contributions,  Mr.  Taft 
calls  attention,  to  the  Republican  law  which 
now  forbids  the  old  system  of  levying  upon 
the  salaries  of  Government  employees.  He 
calls  further  attention  to  the  Republican  law 
of  1907  forbidding  corporations  to  contribute 
to  the  election  of  Presidential  electors  or 
Members  of  Congress.  He  declares  that 
Mr.  Sheldon's  appointment  as  treasurer  of 
the  National  Republican  Committee  means 
that  this  year's  receipts  and  disbursements 
will  be  reported  under  the  terms  of  the  New 
York  State  law.  Mr.  Taft  expresses  his 
personal  advocacy  of  a  federal  law  requiring 
a  statement  of  contributions  to  elections  for 
Congressmen  and  other  positions  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress.  He  is  personally 
inclined  to  favor  the  popular  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  but  declares  that  the 
question  is  not  a  party  one.  He  says  that  an 
income  tax,  when  needed  for  purposes  of  pub- 
lic revenue,  can  be  enacted  without  amending 
the  Constitution.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr. 
Taft's  speech  is  a  frank  and  straightforward 
avowal  of  the  opinions  and  practical  pro- 
grams of  one  of  our  greatest  living  states- 
men. It  is  fair  to  say  that  it  has  made  a 
favorable  impression  upon  the  business  com- 
munit>'  and  upon  American  public  opinion  at 
large. 


I  endorse  it  in  whole  and  in  part,  and  shall,  if 
elected,  regard  its  declarations  as  binding  upon 
me.  And,  I  may  add,  a  platform  is  binding  as 
to  what  it  omits  as  well  as  to  what  it  contains. 
According  to  the  Democratic  idea,  the  people 
think  for  themselves  and  select  officials  to  carry 
out  their  wishes.  The  voters  are  the  sovereigns ; 
the  officials  are  the  servants,  employed  for  a 
fixed  time,  and  at  a  stated  salary,  to  do  what  the 
sovereigns  want  done,  and  to  do  it  in  the  way 
the  sovereigns  want  it  done.  Platforms  are  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  this  Democratic  idea.  A 
platform  announces  the  party's  position  on  the 
questions  which  are  at  issue,  and  an  official  is 
not  at  liberty  to  use  the  authority  vested  in  him 
to  urge  personal  views  which  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  for  their  approval. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Bryan  accuses  Mr.  Taft 
of  expressing  some  views  in  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance that  are  not  precisely  contained  in 
the  Republican  platform  adopted  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Bryan  speaks  as  if  the  election  of  a 
President  in  the  United  States  were  a  sort 
of  game  between  two  contending  organiza- 
tions, which  must  be  played  according  to  the 
rules  duly  prescribed. 

^^^         As  a   matter   of   fact,  the   plat- 

riatfotma     forms   of    leading   parties   never 

Binding?     actually  express  the  views  of  the 

voters,  and  are  always  very  imperfect  and 

haggling  compromises.     When   it  comes  to 


Mr.  Bryan's 
Cieoer 
Speech. 


....•/    • 


Mr.  Bryan's  speech  of  acceptance 

on  August  12  is  rather  an  attack 

upon  the  Republican  position  than  \ 
an  exposition  of  his  own  views.     He  prom- 
ises to  deal  with  the  Democratic  platform  in    ^^ 
a  detailed  way  when  he  sends  out  his  formal 
letter  of  acceptance.     He  begins  by  setting 
forth  views  upon  the  binding  character  of   ^^„  ^^  ^^  ^^at  it  contains. 

party  platforms  that  can  hardly  be  accepted    liberty  to  urge  personal  viows."— Rryan's  Speech  of 

by    thoughtful    people.      Speaking    of    the  Acceptance 

DcnrKxrratic  platform,  he  says:  i>oni  «»»♦»  Evtnimj  Mau  (Now  Vork>. 


A    RJ\D   FARKWELL  TO   SOME   OLD   FIUKNDS. 

A  platform   is   binding  as  to  what    It   omlta  as 
An  official  is  not  at 
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actual  opinions  upon  public  affairs  there  is 
not  in  the  whole  world  a  more  discordant 
body  than  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
United  States, — not  even  the  Republican 
party  of  the  United  States!  The  Democratic 
party  consists  of  three  great  elements, — 
namely  (i)  the  solid  South,  that  holds  to- 
gether for  sectional  reasons,  caring  not  a  whit 
for  the  sacred  platform  that  Mr.  Bryan  ex- 
tols so  highly,  and  furnishing  most  of  the 
Democratic  electoral  votes;  (2)  the  Western 
and  Northern  radicals  and  old-line  Demo- 
crats, who  take  the  party  seriously,  and  have 
in  the  main  some  convictions  along  the  line 
of  the  platform,  and  (3)  Tammany  Hall 
and  the  New  York  State  organization,  which 
are  immensely  powerful,  very  essential  to 
Democratic  success,  and  scornfully  indiffer- 
ent to  the  details  of  platforms, — ^which,  in 
fact,  they  never  read  and  know  nothing  what- 
ever about.  The  country  does  not  regard 
the  Presidential  candidate  as  the  mere  auto- 
matic exponent  of  a  party  and  a  platform. 
Much  less  does  the  country  regard  the  elected 
President,  who  has  taken  his  oath  of  office 
and  must  carry  on  the  Government  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  people,  as  one  who 
sits  holding  the  party  platform  in  his  hand, 
carefully  measuring  all  his  utterances  and 
actions  for  four  years  by  a  document  that  is 
mostly  campaign  claptrap,  though  partly  ex- 
pressive of  great  trends  of  public  opinion. 
We  have  never  in  the  history  of  the  country 
had  a  President  who  felt  that  the  party  plat- 
form was  superior  to  his  oath  of  office.  Can- 
didates, of  course,  are  supposed  to  be  men  of 
mature  views  who  will  not  be  tempted  to 
make  fantastic  flops  after  election,  and  their 
general  attitude  is  usually  well  known;  so 
that  party  platforms  are  of  secondary  impor; 
tance.  Excepting  where  the  country  is  di- 
vided upon  some  great  and  fundamental  issue, 
the  views  and  qualities  of  the  candidate  him- 
self are  usually  regarded  as  of  decidedly  more 
importance  than  the  pretentious  claims  and 
extravagant  accusations  that  the  makers  of 
party  platforms  usually  feel  obliged  to  in- 
dulge in,  winking  cheerfully  at  one  another 
as  they  pass  by. 

/»«-^.  *;-- #!.«  The  main  attempt  of  Mr.  Bry- 

Confutlng  the  *^      .  i       t» 

Party  in  an  s  speech  IS  to  condemn  the  Ke- 
''^^'''  publican  party  out  of  the  mouths 
of  its  own  leaders.  From  the  writings  and 
statements  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Taft  it  is  easy  to  select  strong  statements 
regarding  economic  and  political  evils  that 
ught  to  be  remedied.    It  is  then  easy  enough 


to  show  that  the  Republican  party  has  for  a 
good  while  been  in  full  power ;  and  then  fol- 
lows the  conclusion  that  since  Roosevelt  and 
Taft  both  admit  that  evils  exist,  and  since 
the  Republican  party  has  been  in  full  power, 
these  evib  exist  not  in  spite  of  but  by  reason 
of  the  Republican  party's  controlling  position, 
with  the  further  conclusion  that  the  easy 
remedy  lies  in  putting  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
Democratic  party  in  power.  For  purposes 
of  controversy,  that  is  an  obvious  and  a  suit- 
able method.  If  one  accepts  Mr.  Bryan's 
ideas  about  parties,  he  may  be  led  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  conclusions.  The  real  truth  is  that 
parties  are  not  consistent  affairs,  and  that  it 
is  just  as  hard  to  do  business  effectively  with 
the  Democratic  party  in  power  as  with  the 
Republican.  The  moving  force  is  not  in  the 
parties,  but  in  that  great  trend  of  public  opin- 
ion that  underlies  all  parties.  The  Repub- 
lican party  may  deserve  the  criticisms  that 
Mr.  Bryan  offers;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Democratic  party  is  as  consistent,  or 
that  it  would  be  as  effective  in  power,  as  the 
party  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft.  Re- 
ferring to  a  statement  of  ,Mr.  Taft's  regard- 
ing the  desirability  of  regulating  issues  by 
railroads  of  stocks  and  bonds,  Mr.  Bryan 
declares  triumphantly :  "  My  honorable  op- 
ponent has,  by  his  confession,  relieved  me  of 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  proof;  he  admits 
the  conditions,  and  he  cannot  avoid  the  log- 
ical conclusion  that  must  be  drawn  frcwn  the 
admission."  This  a  fair  sample  of  Mr.  Bry- 
an's speech,  which  instead  of  being  a  discus- 
sion of  issues  and  conditions  in  themselves, 
is  a  very  clever  and  fairly  successful  exer- 
cise in  logic,  with  a  view  to  confuting  his 
opponents  in  the  great  national  debating  so- 
ciety. But  Mr.  Bryan's  discussion  of  the 
issues  themselves,  apart  from  his  attempts  to 
trip  up  his  opponent,  are  to  be  set  forth  in 
his  letter  of  acceptance  and  in  a  series  of 
speeches.  As  a  great  debater  his  ability  can- 
not easily  be  overstated. 


Western 


Readers  who  have  followed  this 
'priiiHafv  chronicle  of  political  events  fcr 
*^**  the  past  four  or  five  months  mo^ 
have  been  impressed  by  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  primary  election  in  Western 
and  Middle  Western  State  politics.  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  numerous  primary 
laws  enacted  by  State  legislatures  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  are  just  now  bein^ 
put  to  their  first  severe  ..est.  Wisconsin  and 
Oregon  led  the  advance  movement  for  di- 
rect nominations,  and  their  experiments  were 
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watched  with  great  interest  by  primary  re- 
formers in  other  States.  In  the  first  trial  of 
the  Wisconsin  system,  two  years  ago,  Sena- 
tor La  Follette,  through  whose  initiative  as 
Governor  the  law  had  been  placed  on  the 
statute  book,  was  unable  to  secure  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  personal  candidate  for  the 
governorship,  and  his  failure  to  carry  his 
point  with  the  voters  of  his  party  was  hailed 
even  by  his  followers  as  a  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  merits  of  the  new  method  of 
nominating ;  for  under  the  former  caucus  and 
convention  regime  in  Wisconsin  the  La  Fol- 
lette organization  had  been  effective  in  se- 
curing Its  ends,  and  the  cry  of  bossism  had 
more  than  once  been  raised.  With  direct 
nominations  there  could  be  no  basis  for  such 
a  complaint.  The  voters  decided  for  them- 
selves the  fitness  of  every  candidacy.  Sena- 
tor La  Follettc*s  leadership  in  the  party  coun- 
cils might  be  ungrudgingly  acknowledged, 
but  his  or  any  other  man's  right  to  dictate  a 
nomination  to  the  Republicans  of  Wisconsin 
was  forever  nullified. 


In  the  spring  and  early  summer 
of  the  current  year  there  were 
spirited  contests  for  the  primaries 
in  Oregon,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  On  July  24  the  Texas 


Kutsas 
aitd 


HON.    JOSEPH    L.    BRISTOW,    OF    KANSAS. 

(Who  has  cmrricd  the  primaries  in  the  contest  for 
Senator.) 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL    HERBERT    S.    HADLEV,    OF    MIS- 
SOURI,   REPUBLICAN    NOMINEE    FOR    GOVERNOR. 

Democratic  primaries  renominated  Governor 
Campbell.  Last  month  three  great  States  of 
the  Middle  West  voted  for  the  first  time 
under  the  new  system  of  direct  nominations, 
— Kansas  and  Missouri  on  August  4,  and 
Illinois  on  August  8.  There  had  been  more 
or  less  discussion  of  an  academic  sort  con- 
cerning the  various  provisions  of  the  new 
primary  laws  in  these  States,  but  the  popular 
interest  was  in  the  practical  workings  of  the 
new  methods  and  in  the  results  achieved  by 
them,  rather  than  in  the  more  technical  as- 
pects of  the  subject.  Although  the  farmers 
of  Kansas  and  Missouri  were  very  busy  on 
the  day  of  the  polling,  they  did  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  to  register  their  preferences 
for  party  nominations.  The  Republicans  uf 
Kansas  gave  a  substantial  majority  of  their 
votes  to  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Stubbs  as  their  can- 
didate for  the  governorship,  and  as  United 
States  Senator  they  named  the  Hon.  Joseph 
L.  Bristow  as  their  preference  to  succeed  Sen- 
ator Long.  Mr.  Bristow  made  a  noteworthy 
record  while  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  in  the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministrations by  his  prosecution  of  postal 
frauds.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Stubbs  represent 
the  **  progressive "  wing  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Kansas.  In  Missouri,  where  the  two 
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HON.    ADLAI   E.    STEVENSON. 

(Formerly  Vice-President,  now  chosen  as  Democratic 

candidate  for  Governor  of  Illinois.) 

great  parties  are  more  nearly  equal  in  strength, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  took  a  live- 
ly interest  in  the  balloting.  The  Republicans 
named  for  Governor  the  present  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  the  Hon.  Herbert  S. 
Hadley,  whose  relentless  prosecution  of  law- 
defying  corporations  has  given  him  a  national 
reputation.  The  Democrats,  who  were  pre- 
vented by  the  State  constitution  from  renom- 
inating Governor  Folk,  chose  as  their  stand- 
ard-bearer the  Hon.  William  S.  Cowherd,  of 
Kansas  City,  by  a  decisive  plurality. 

One  of  the  most  hotly  contested 
electoral  fights  that  Illinois  has 
known  in  years  preceded  the 
primaries  for  State  officers  and  United  States 
Senator  on  August  8.  Governor  Deneen  was 
opposed  for  renomination  by  ex-Gov.  Rich- 
ard Yates,  on  the  Republican  side,  while 
among  the  Democrats  there  were  a  half- 
dozen  candidates,  any  one  of  whom  seemed 
to  have  about  as  good  prospects  as  another. 
Governor  Deneen  was  able  to  secure  a  safe 
plurality  of  the  Republican  voters,  and  the 
Democrats  chose  as  their  nominee  for  the 
governorship  the  Hon.  Adlai  Stevenson, 
who  was  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in  President  Cleveland's  first  term  and 


ContMt. 


Vice-President  in  his  second  term.  As  the 
Legislature  which  will  choose  the  next 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois  is  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  overwhelmingly  Repub- 
lican the  contest  for  the  Senatorship  at  the 
Republican  primaries  aroused  much  interest, 
although  the  effect  of  a  popular  vote  on  this 
matter  is,  of  course,  merely  advisory.  Con- 
gressman George  E.  Foss  made  a  vigorous 
fight,  but  was  defeated  by  Senator  Hopkins, 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  seat;  Ex-Sena- 
tor William  E.  Mason  also  received  strong 
support  in  certain  districts,  so  that  Senator 
Hopkins,  while  having  a  plurality  over  Foss, 
failed  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  Republican 
vote.  The  question  has  also  been  raised 
whether  the  Republican  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature will  feel  bound  to  accept  the  aggre- 
gate results  of  this  vote  as  mandatory  in  their 
choice  of  a  Senator. 

^^  In  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
/Wt  Off  for  many  years,  the  voters  of  the 
^'^'  Democratic  party  have  taken  part 
in  primaries,  and  in  that  way  many  impor- 
tant elections  have  been  determined;  for  in 
those  States  there  has  been  virtually  no  op- 
position. But  in  States  like  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  where  both  parties  are  well  organ- 
ized and  vigorous,  the  direct  participation  of 
the  voter  in  party  nominations  is  a  new 
thing.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
initial  trial  of  the  system  in  diose  States 
would  give  universal  satisfaction.  The  new 
laws  were  not  found  to  be  perfect  in  their 
application.  In  the  cities  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  complaint  was  made  that  members 
of  opposing  parties  were  permitted  to  vote  in 
primaries.  An  unscrupulous  district  leader 
can  bring  in  hordes  of  machine  henchmen  of 
the  opposing  party  organization  and  vote 
them  in  his  own  party  primaries.  There 
seems  to  be  no  effective  means  of  preventing 
this,  and  it  is  alleged  that  it  was  done  by  the 
Republicans  in  Chicago  and  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  St.  Louis  at  the  primaries  last  month. 
Nevertheless,  even  if  it  shall  be  found  on  in- 
vestigation that  the  direct-nomination  system 
in  Illinois  and  Missouri  works  as  badly  as 
its  enemies  proclaim,  it  still  remains  true  that 
its  results  are  infinitely  more  desirable  than 
those  .of  the  system  that  it  displaced, — ^the 
caucus-boss  system.  For  the  great  central 
fact  to  be  noted  is  that  in  the  control  of 
the  nominating  machinery  of  those  great 
States  the  people,  in  the  words  of  Gover- 
nor Hughes,  of  New  York,  are  at  last  "  on 
top."     There  is  no  room  for  the  boss. 
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Wka  Mot     ^"    Wisconsin,    Oregon,    Iowa, 

/*         Kansas,    Missouri,    and    Illinois 
iVMT  York?    ^^  p^pjp  ^j.^  u  ^^  ^^p  ,,  ^j  ^^^ 

shortcomings  in  government  the  people  as  a 
w^holc  must  answer.  Why  not  in  New 
York?  At  the  very  time  when  the  voters  of 
Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  were  making 
their  choice  of  candidates  for  the  coming 
State  election,  the  men  in  control  of  the  Re- 
publican organization  in  the  Empire  State 
of  the  Union  were  considering  whether  they 
ivould  permit  the  State  convention  of  their 
party  to  renominate  Governor  Hughes,  who 
had  stated,  after  urgent  requests  from  many 
devoted  adherents,  that  if  the  people  desired 
he  would  stand  for  re-election.  The  Repub- 
lican and  independent  press  of  the  State  was 
almost  unanimous  in  demanding  his  renomi- 
nation.  So  far  as  outward  indications  went, 
any  unbiased  observer  would  have  concluded, 
we  think,  that  Governor  Hughes  was  the 
dioice  of  his  party  for  a  second  term.  With 
such  a  record  as  his,  it  would  seem  that  only 
the  gravest  reasons  could  justify  a  failure  to 
renommate  him.  It  was  known  and  ad- 
mitted that  his  rejection  by  a  Republican 
convention  would  alienate  thousands  of  votes 
that  would  otherwise  be  counted  for  Taft  as 
i^vcU  as  for  Hughes;  but  it  was  maintained, 
in  spite  of  this,  that  a  large  section  of  the 
party  was  opposed,  on  various  grounds,  to 
the  Governor's  renomination.  His  course  on 
the  race-track  gambling  question  had  made 
enemies  and  his  loyalty  to  the  party  organiza- 
tion had  been  called  in  question.  Weeks  of 
time  were  spent  in  trying  to  settle  the  ever- 
present  and  vexatious  questions,  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  Hughes?"  and  "What  shall 
be  done  with  Hughes?  "  In  Illinois  or  Kan- 
sas or  Wisconsin  the  Republican  voters,  as- 
sembling at  their  various  polling  places, 
would  have  decided  those  questions  in  one 
day,  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

CiMwuf/on  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Republican 
99r9tta  convention  will  be  held  on  Sep- 
^'^''  tember  14.  It  will  be  neither 
more  nor  less  representative  of  the  party  than 
such  conventions  have  been  in  the  past,  but 
nobody  pretends  to  believe  that  the  drcum- 
scribed  procedure  by  which  the  delegates  arc 
chosen  can  possibly  permit  so  free  and  un- 
trammeled  an  expression  of  the  party's  will  as 
Ls  secured  by  direct  nominations.  The  con- 
vention will  decide,  not  who  is  the  candidate 
of  the  majority  of  New  York  Republican 
voters,  but  whether  or  not  it  is  expedient  to 
"  turn  down  "  a  candidate  who  is  very  gen- 


erally believed  to  be  the  party's  real  choice, 
but  whose  actual  strength  as  a  candidate  has 
had  no  convincing  test.  If  the  managers  of 
the  convention,  most  of  whom  are  known  in 
advance  to  be  opposed  to  Governor  Hughes* 
candidacy,  can  convince  themselves  that  an- 
other candidate  is  likely  to  be  elected  in  No- 
vember, if  nominated,  that  other  candidate 
will  be  named,  without  regard  to  the  wide- 
spread demand  for  the  renomination  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes;  for  the  good  party  man  can 
always  be  relied  on  to  "  vote  the  regular 
ticket."  In  other  words,  the  mass  of  New 
York  BLepublicans  will  have  no  say  whatever 
in  naming  a  candidate  for  Grovernor  this  fall. 
If,  however,  the  demand  for  Hughes  is  so 
strong  that  it  cannot  be  ignored,  the  **  or- 
ganization "  will  gracefully  yield  and  permit 
the  voters  to  have  their  way.  All  of  which 
suggests  that  the  direct-nomination  law 
which  Governor  Hughes  so  strongly  advo- 
cated in  his  messages  to  the  Legislature  is  the 
next  great  reform  to  which  New  York's  ener- 
gies should  be  directed,  and  that  the  very  fact 
that  Governor  Hughes  is  the  chief  exponent 
of  that  reform  is  one  of  tht  strongest  argu- 
ments that  can  be  urged  for  his  renomination 
and  re-election.  The  voters  of  both  parties 
in  New  York  State  need  precisely  the  kind  of 
education  that  the  voters  Hre  now  getting  in 
Illinois,  Missouri,  artd  Kdnsas.  "  The  only 
way  to  learn  to  swim,"  said  an  election  in- 
spector of  Kansas  City,  **  Is  to  keep  going  into 
the  water.  Every  time  you  get  a  man  in  a 
booth  where  he  ha«  to  spend  three  or  four 
minutes  preparing  hi*  ballot  you  are  develop- 
ing a  discriminating  votet  and  consequently  a 
better  citizen." 


Th€ 


It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Iowa 
towa  primaries  held  in  June  resulted  in 
SanatoTMiii^.  the  choice  of  United  States  Sena- 
tor William  B.  Allison  to  succeed  himself. 
Senator  Allison's  competitor  for  the  honor 
had  been  Governor  Cummins.  The  Gov- 
ernor commanded  a  strong  support  from  that 
wing  of  Iowa  Republicans  known  as  Pro- 
gressives, but  the  loyalty  of  the  party's  rank 
and  file  to  the  venerable  Senator  who  had  so 
long  and  so  worthily  repesented  them  at 
Washington  told  more  decisively  than  any 
question  of  tariff  revision  or  of  corporation 
control.  That  the  Republican  leaders  were  not 
hopelessly  divided  by  the  contest  was  shown 
when  the  Iowa  delegation  at  the  Chicago 
convention  united  in  presenting  Governor 
Cummins'  name  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  but 
the  suggestion  came  too  late,  as  the  Sherman 
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matters  under  Congressional  control.  Mr. 
McCleary'  was  sent  to  Europe  in  1905  to  se- 
cure information  and  ideas  for  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  appointed  by 
act  of  Congress  to  make  report  on  a  suitable 
national  memorial.  For  the  fourteen  years 
from  March,  1893,  to  March,  1907,  Mr. 
McCleary  represented  the  Second  Minne- 
sota District  in  Congress.  He  was  beaten  in 
the  last  election  by  his  Democratic  competi- 
tor, but  has  been  renominated  and  expects  to 
win  back  his  old  seat  this  year.  Meanwhile 
he  is  serving  as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General.  He  argues  that  his  proposed  Lin- 
coln memorial  would  make  demands  upon 
the  available  present  talent  of  our  country's 
engineers,  architects,  sculptors,  and  landscape 
artists,  while  also  affording  opportunity  for 
generations  yet  to  come  to  take  part  in  mak- 
ing ever  more  worthy  this  particular  kind  of 
a  public  memorial. 

ttob  Frtmzu  Lincoln's  tomb  is  at  his  old  home 
at  in  Springfield,  111.,  where  an  im- 
^rimgfite  .  p^essive  monument  stands,  with 
a  statue  of  the  martyred  President.  All  the 
newspapers  last  month  were  quoting  a  speech 
made  by  Lincoln  in  Springfield  seventy-one 
years  ago  on  the  subject  of  mob  violence  and 
its  menace  to  American  institutions.  Spring- 
field as  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
developed  from  a  straggling  village  to  a 
thriving  city  of  perhaps  40,000.  One  would 
expect  such  a  city,  which  has  developed  un- 
der the  most  favorable  opportunities  and 
which  is  the  seat  of  government  of  one  of  our 
greatest  States,  to  set  an  example  in  all  the 
dvic  virtues,  yet  there  was  precipitated  on 
the  night  of  August  13  ^  riot  in  Springfield, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Governor 
and  the  massing  of  several  thousand  State 
troops,  was  not  completely  suppressed  for 
about  a  week.  The  reports  have  it  that  the 
rioting  began  with  the  attempt  to  punish  ne- 
groes for  an  alleged  assault  by  a  negro  upon 
a  white  woman.  It  was  estimated  that  30,- 
000  people  were  at  times  moving  about  the 
streets  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  lawless 
and  infuriated  mob,  although  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  so  many  were  concerned.  The 
riots  resulted  in  the  injury  of  a  great  number 
of  people,  the  death  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  good  deal  of  prop- 
erty. Governor  Deneen  acted  with  the  ut- 
most energy,  calling  out  more  and  more 
State  troops,  until,  according  to  reports,  all 
the  militia  in  the  State  was  massed  at  Spring- 
field, excepting  only  certain  colored  organ- 


izations, the  presence  of  which  would  have 
added  to  the  troubles,  since  white  rioters 
would  not  have  allowed  negro  troops  to  sub- 
due them  without  resistance  and  counter  at- 
tack. Even  as  it  was,  the  white  soldiers  met 
with  considerable  resistance,  some  of  them 
being  killed  and  many  injured.  Unoffend- 
ing negroes  by  the  hundreds  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  mob  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  cruelt>^  and  wickedness. 
There  is  not  a  large  negro  population  in 
Springfield,  the  number  being  probably  in  ex- 
cess of  2000.  In  Southern  cities,  where  race 
riots  have  occurred,  the  negro  population  has 
been  very  large,  in  some  cases  almost  equal 
to  the  white.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  now  to 
judge,  this  Springfield  riot  was  far  more  in- 
excusable than  that  which  caused  Atlanta 
such  unfortunate  note.  It  is  not  well  to  de- 
nounce what  one  does  not  understand.  The 
intensity  and  persistence  of  this  riot  at 
Springfield  has  not  yet  been  explained  to  the 
country,  and  it  is  incomprehensible.  Civil- 
ization is  a  precious  thing,  but  relapse  to 
savagery  is  easy,  and.  the  maintenance  of  de- 
cency is  a  thing  that  has  to  be  struggled  for. 
There  are  many  indications  throughout  the 
country  of  a  spirit  of  lawlessness.  Governor 
Willson  in  Kentucky  is  contending  against 
disorders  that  are  very  widespread. 


TheHeet  According  to  the  Auckland  cor- 
in  Australian  respondent  of  the  London  Times, 
the  American  battleships,  "  by 
all  report  and  demonstration,  arrived  at 
Auckland  with  everything  in  better  shape 
than  when  they  started  from  San  Francisco." 
The  week  spent  at  the  New  Zealand  port  by 
Rear-Admiral  Sperry's  ships  was  filled  with 
festivities  and  evidences  of  a  feeling  of  the 
most  hearty  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  New 
Zealanders.  The  American  blue-jackets  re- 
ceived hearty  praise  from  the  citizens  and 
civic  authorities  for  their  orderly  behavior, 
and  when  the  ships  set  sail  for  their  four 
days*  run  to  Sydney  the  Auckland  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Telegraph  cabled  to  his 
journal :  "  It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  a  western  but  a 
cosmic  power.  America  is  now  a  force  in  the 
world,  speaking  ivith  authoritative  accent  and 
wielding  a  dominant  influence  such  as  ought 
to  belong  to  her  vast  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
importance."  Sydney  v^as  reached  on  August 
20,  and  the  ships  received  an  uproarious  wel- 
come. On  August  27  they  left  for  Mel- 
bourne. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact 
that  while  the  American  warships  were  pre- 
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LORD  ROBERTS  AT  QUEBEC. 

(From  a  RnapBhot  as  *'  Bobs  "  and  his  daughter  were 
arriving  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac.) 

parinjj  to  weigh  anchor  and  leave  Auckland 
for  Austrah'a,  Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans, 
having  reached  the  navy  age  limit  of  sixty- 
two  years,  was  retired  to  private  life,  after 
forty-eight  years  of  active  service. 

m  Potlt/caf  J.'^^^WJ^^P    a^o     ^^^    C^'^a- 
Campaign     dian    Liberal    party    was    borne 

In  Canada,      •  •  i  •      • 

into  victory  by  a  great  majority. 
With  no  interruption  since  that  time  the 
party  has  been  in  power  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Undoubt- 
edly a  great  deal  of  solid  progress  and 
achievement  has  marked  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Liberals,  but  there  have  been  also  many 
charges  of  extravagance,  political  corruption, 
and  laxity  in  governmental  methods.  Pro- 
vincial elections  since  1896  have  generally 
rr^'istered  a  diminished  Liberal  strength,  if 
not  a  decided  Conservative  victory.  In  1900 
tilt:  general  election  in  Manitoba  resulted  in 
a  victory  of  the  Roblin  Conservative  govern- 
ffi^nt,  which  still  administers  the  province, 
'liirre  years  later  British  Columbia  elected 
A  (Conservative  ministry  under  Mr.  McBride, 
/.  fio  was  returned  with  an  increased  major- 
.♦•/  in  K/)S.  That  same  year  occurred  the 
i  ri  iKtn    in   Ontario,    and    the   Ross   Liberal 


government  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Whit- 
ney administration,  which  in  June  last  was 
endorsed  at  the  polls.  In  New  Brunswick 
in  1907  the  Conservative  partj%  under 
Mr.  Hazen,  was  victorious.  The  first  gen- 
eral election  in  the  new  province  of  Saskatch- 
ewan (two  years  ago)  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Liberals  under  the  leadership  of 
the  present  Premier,  Walter  Scott,  which 
last  month  was  sustained  at  the  polls  by  a 
narrow  majority.  In  general,  it  would 
seem  to  an  American  observer  that  the 
chances  for  a  Conservative  victory  through- 
out the  Dominion  at  the  next  election  are 
very  good.  It  is  believed  that  Parliament 
will  be  dissolved  in  the  early  fall  and  the 
general  election  set  for  October. 


other 


Meanwhile,  the  entire  Dominion 
Happenings    has    felt   the    affliction    sustained 

in  Canada.      u        ^i_  /r  i  r  * 

by  the  sufferers  from  fire  m 
British  Columbia  during  early  August.  Six 
towns,  including  Fernie,  one  of  the  growing 
cities  of  the  province,  have  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  forest  fires,  which  could  not  be 
controlled  until  $20,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty had  been  destroyed.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  also,  the  facts  that  the  Quebec  bridge 
over  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  fell  last  au- 
tumn, carrying  with  it  to  death  more  than 
eighty  workmen,  will  be  rebuilt  under  gov- 
ernment auspices  and  supervision,  and  that 
the  American  State  Department  and  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office^have  agreed  to  a  continua- 
tion for  another  year  of  the  present  modus 
vivendi  governing  the  Newfoundland  fisher- 
ies and  the  rights  of  American  fishermen  in 
those  waters.  A  strike  of  train  hands  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  durirtg  the  early 
days  of  August  assumed  serious  propor- 
tions, and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  had 
not  been  completely  settled. 

The  Spirit     Canada  is  probably  the  only  coun- 
of  the  Quebec  try  in  the  world   in  which  two 

Celebration     ^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^j^jj^    ^^^^^    ^    ^^^ 

English  and  French  could  celebrate  historic 
events  which  included  the  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty'^ from  one  to  the  other  in  such  ex- 
cellent spirit  and  with  such  unanimity  of 
loyalty  to  the  new  nation  which  has  grown 
up  from  the  efforts  of  both.  The  tercen- 
tenary^ celebrations  in  Quebec  during  July 
and  August,  however,  did  not  commemorate 
the  English  victory  over  the  French  in  1759: 
they  did  glorify  the  century  and  a  half  of 
French  accomplishment  in  the  New  World. 
For  a  fortnight  the  old  city  was  filled  with 
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soldiery  and  banners,  with  illumination  and 
pageantry,  celebrating  the  century  and  a  half 
of  Frendi  history  from  Champlain  to  Mont- 
calm. The  pageants  revived  the  principal 
dramatic  moments  of  the  national  history 
and  recalled  the  great  deeds  of  Cartter, 
Champlain,  Laval,  Frontenac,  Montcalm, 
and  Levis.  The  Canadian  youth  and  their 
ciders  who  witnessed  the  pageants  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  and  stimulated  and  to 
have  their  patriotism  quickened  as  the  great 
events  of  their  country's  life-story  were  re- 
enacted  before  their  eyes,  on  the  very  spots 
where  they  actually  occurred.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks,  who  represented  the  United 
States,  declared  it  the  most  interesting  event 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  taken  place  on  this 
continent.  The  good  taste  and  tact  of  the 
British  authorities,  from  his  Excellency  the 
Governor-General  down  to  the  red-coated, 
white-helmeted  soldier  who  patiently  repre- 
sented British  law  and  order  throughout  the 
fete  days,  were  universally  commended.  The 
climax  to  the  fetes  was  a  dramatic  one.  At 
the  close  of  the  pageant  given  especially  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales  the  armies  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm  marched  across  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  and  the  living  descendant  of  the 
British  general  deposited  a  wreath  inscribed 
to  the  memory  of  Montcalm.  Then  the  liv- 
ing descendant  of  the  French  general  de- 
posited another  wreath  inscribed  to  the  honor 
of  Wolfe.  This,  in  the  presence  of  the  heir 
to  the  British  crown  and  of  the  loyal 
Canadian,  French-speaking  and  English- 
speaking,  spectators,  acknowledging  British 
sovereignty,  but  at  the  same  time  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  historic  glories  of  the  French  name, 
exemplified  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

jj^  The  results  of  the  provincial  and 
Eiuiio9i9  munidpal  elections  in  Cuba  on 
tm  Cmba.  ^ugyst  1  have  been  a  surprise 
not  only  to  the  outside  world  but  to  the  Cu- 
bans themselves.  The  returns  show  that  out 
of  some  420,000  registered  electors  about 
260,000  cast  votes,  the  Conservative  candi- 
dates receiving  104,000,  the  Miguelistas 
93,000,  and  the  Zayistas  61,000.  The  prov- 
inces of  Santa  Clara,  Matanzas,  and  Pinar 
del  Rio  elected  Conservative  governors  and 
provincial  councils,  which  will  give  the  Con- 
servarives,  it  is  now  believed,  the  preponder- 
ance of  power  in  the  presidential  elections  of 
December  over  both  Liberal  factions.  The 
Conservative  program  as  now  outlined  calls 
for  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Mario  Meno- 
cal  for*  the  Presidency,  with  ex-Senator  Al- 


fredo Zayas  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The 
latter,  who  led  the  Zayista  faction  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  recent  elections,  has 
withdrawn  from  the  race  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  but  the  Conservatives  believe 
that  by  nominating  him  for  Vice-President 
they  will  win  over  many  Liberal  votes.  The 
victorious  Conservative  party  of  1908  is  very 
little  different  from  the  old  Moderate  party, 
which,  headed  by  President  Palma,  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Liberals  in  1906,  bringing  on 
the  American  intervention.  The  old  leaders 
and  the  old  spirit  of  this  party,  however,  have 
disappeared.  It  is  not  1>elieved  that  the  Con- 
servative triumph  will  delay  or  render  diffi- 
cult the  execution  of  the  promise  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  withdraw  in 
February  next  all  United  States  forces  from 
Cuba.  That  the  elections  putting  into  office 
several  thousand  men  and  ostensibly  register- 
ing the  will  of  3,000,000  people  passed  off 
with  such  tranquillity  as  no  otl\pr  election  in 
Cuban  history  has  known  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  Col.  Enoch  Crowder,  who  under- 
stands election  difficulties  and  methods  in 
Cuba  better  perhaps  than  the  Cubans  them- 
selves. In  the  provisional  government  he  is 
the  supervisor  of  the  departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission, and  head  of  the  election  board. 

Porto  Rieo,  Cuba's  island  neighbor,  Porto 
Colombia'  Rico,  has  been  celebrating  its 
and  Brazil,  four-hundredth  birthday.  On 
August  12,  four  centuries  ago,  the  island 
was  discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon.  The  re- 
mains of  the  old  explorer,  which  have  up  to 
the  present  reposed  in  the  church  of  San 
Jose  at  San  Juan,  were  transferred  on  the 
anniversary  day  to  the  cathedral,  accom- 
panied by  an  impressive  procession  of  civic 
and  military  bodies.  Governor  Post,  who 
has  returned  to  the  United  States  for  a  brief 
vacation,  announces  that  on  August  12  also 
the  church-property  question,  which  has  oc- 
cupied the  government  and  the  church  au- 
thorities for  a  considerable  time,  has  finally 
been  adjusted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
both.  Two  other  important  pieces  of  news 
came  from  Latin-American  countries  on  the 
same  day.  The  National  Assembly  of 
Colombia,  sitting  at  Bogota,  passed  the  law 
redistricting  the  country,  dividing  it  for  ad- 
ministration purposes  into  thirty-two  depart- 
ments. The  second  item  of  interest  comes 
from  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  the  summary  of  the 
report  made  by  the  Brazilian  Government  of 
the  first  year  of  coffee  valorization.     It  will 
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be  remembered  that  just  a  year  ago  the  gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  put  into  execution  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  price  for 
raw  cofifee  by  buying  up  and  storing  the  sur- 
plus production.  The  net  result  of  the  fig- 
ures and  data  published  last  month  is  that 
the  measure  has  achieved  an  actual,  though 
small,  financial  success. 

Castro's  ^°  ^^^  ^^"^  ^"^  acrimonious  dis- 
Disputewith  putes  with  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  and  Italy 
President  Castro  has  added  an  even  more 
bitter  one  with  Holland.  The  quarrel  with 
the  Dutch  really  began  some  months  ago, 
when  the  bubonic  plague  broke  out  in  La 
Guayra,  the  port  of  the  Venezuelan  capital. 
President  Castro  obstinately  refused  to  admit 
the  existence  of  the  disease,  although  the  re- 
port was  signed  by  his  own  physician.  When 
Mr.  J.  H.  de  Reus,  the  Dutch  Minister  at 
Caracas,  reported  the  existence  of  the  plague 
to  his  government,  Curac^ao,  the  Dutch  col- 
ony in  the  West  Indies,  immediately  estab- 
lished .a  quarantine  against  Venezuelan  ports. 
This  angered  Senor  Castro,  and  in  reprisal 
he  put  an  embargo  on  all  commerce  with 
Curasao,  also  lodging  charges  of  smuggling 
and  filibustering  against  the  Dutch  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Reus,  which  was  overbearing  and 
insulting  in  tone.  The  embargo  on  Venez- 
uelan-Curac^ao  commerce  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Dutch  colony,  because  a  great  deal  of 
business  is  carried  on  on  the  island  necessi- 
tating transshipment  of  goods  to  Venezuela. 
After  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  between 
the  Dutch  and  Venezuelan  foreign  offices 
President  Castro  made  his  most  radical  move 
of  arbitrarily  ordering  the  Minister  of  the 
Netherlands  to  leave  the  country.  There- 
upon the  Venezuelan  Consul  was  driven 
from  Willemstad,  the  capital  of  Cura<;ao, 
after  a  demonstration  by  an  angry  mob,  and 
the  merchants  of  the  island  refused  to  buy 
any  Venezuelan  goods.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  exequaturs  of  all  Dutch  consuls  in  Venez- 
uela, which  is  equivalent  to  expulsion,  and 
the  dispatch  of  several  Dutch  warships  to 
the  Caribbean,  had  brought  the  dispute  to 
an  acute  stage  by  the  middle  of  last  month. 


Will  the 


Meanwhile,  for  several  months  no 
DutWAct  steamers  have  been  permitted  to 
Radicaiiy?  ^^^^^  Venezuelan  ports  if  they 
have  cleared  from  Cura<;ao,  a  condition  of 
affairs  which  virtually  means  the  ruin  of  the 
island.  The  authorities  at  The  Hague  re- 
gard the  trouble  with  Venezuela  as  one  that 


cannot  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  since  it 
**  involves  a  question  of  sovereignty  and  na- 
tional honor.**  Holland  is  the  fourth  power 
which  during  the  past  few  years  has  severed 
all  friendly  relations  with  Venezuela,  our 
own  legation  and  consulate  having  been  closed 
on  June  23.  President  Castro  has  refused  to 
permit  the  remaining  diplomats  to  take 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  those  countries  not 
represented,  and  those  who  remain  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage  themselves,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  as  yet  unsettled  dispute  with 
the  French  Cable  Company  and  the  isolation 
of  the  island  of  Curasao  have  destroyed  the 
chance  of  even  "  getting  cablegrams  out  by 
mail  "  from  Venezuela.  A  conference  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Mr.  J.  R.  D.  M.  van  Swinderen,  and 
the  American  Minister  at  the  Dutch  capital, 
Mr.  Arthur  M.  Beaupre,  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  event 
of  radical  action  on  the  part  of  Holland,  was 
the  significant  feature  of  the  Dutch- Venez- 
uelan dispute  last  month. 

Politics      When    the    British    Parliament 
/»  "  rose  "  for  the  summer  vacation 

(on  August  i)  it  was  generally 
considered  that  its  record  of  accomplishment 
registered  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Asquith,  who 
has  come  to  be  known  in  England  as  "  the 
man  who  makes  good."  The  passage  of  the 
Old-Age  Pension  bill  (the  terms  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  detail  on-  another  page  of  this 
Review  this  month)  was  a  real  triumph  for 
the  Commons  against  the  Lords.  To  have 
rejected  the  measure,  which  was  immensely 
popular  throughout  the  country,  would  have 
placed  the  upper  house  in  the  attitude  of  op- 
posing deliberately  and  radically  the  will  of 
the  people.  It  would,  moreover,  have  been 
an  interference  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Commons  to  originate  and  carry  through 
measures  of  finance.  Therefore,  when  (on 
July  31),  after  having  rejected  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Lords,  the  Commons  returned 
the  pension  bill  to  the  upper  house,  the  lat- 
ter protested  against  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
mons and  refused  to  accept  the  rejection  as  a 
precedent,  but  did  not  insist  upon  the  amend- 
ments, thereby  averting  what  might  have 
been  a  crisis.  The  Irish  Universities  bill,  a 
useful  piece  of  constructive  legislation 
fathered  by  Secretary  Birrell,  was  passed  in 
the  Commons  by  a  large  majority  during  the 
last  hours  of  the  session.  The  Commons  will 
reassemble  again  on  October  12  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  program,  at  once  enter  upon  a  con- 
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sideration  of  the  Premier's  licensing  bill.  A 
number  of  by-elections  during  the  summer, 
notably  the  one  in  the  Shoreditch  division  of 
London,  held  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  last  month  of  Sir  William  Randal 
Cremcr,  the  founder  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  showed  Unionist  victories  or  re- 
d\iccd  Liberal  majorities.  These  by-elections 
have  already  encouraged  the  Lords  to  renew 
their  battle  against  the  Commons  upon  the 
reassembling  of  Parliament.  The  meeting 
of  the  Pan-Anglican  and  Lambeth  confer- 
ences in  London,  and  the  visits  of  King  Ed- 
ward to  Marienbad  and  Ischl,  where  he  met 
the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria,  were 
other  events  of  interest  and  significance. 

torrf  Cromer  Two  unusually  significant  utter- 
Preaicu  ances  on  world  politics  by  emi- 
^'  ncnt  Englishmen  marked  the. 
closing  days  of  the  session  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. Commenting  on  the  passage  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  Old-Age  Pension 
bill,  —  which  Lord  R()seber\^  characterized 
as  "  dealing  a  blow  to  the  empire  and  en- 
cumbering its  finances  to  a  degree  of  which 
no  living  man  can  see  the  limit," — Lord 
Cromer,  the  eminent  ex-British  Consul-Gen- 
eral  in  Eg>'pt,  predicted  a  general  European 
war  in  the  near  future.  The  entire  world 
was  startled'by  his  speech,  which  called  upon 
the  government  to  make  provision  "  betimes 
for  a  European  conflict  which  may  not  im- 
probably be  forced  on  us  before  many  years 
have  elapsed."  Conceding  that  in  order  to 
justify  his  opinion  "  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
impugn  the  good  faith  of  those  high  authori- 
ties abroad  who  constantly  reiterate  their 
peaceful  intentions,"  he  nevertheless  con- 
tended : 

Wc  arc  living  in  times  when  the  influence  of 
individuals,  however  highly  placed,  is  limited. 
When  national  interests  are  mvolved  and  race 
passion  is  excited  there  is  always  a  risk,  and 
more  than  a  risk,  that  a  collision  between  rival 
nations  will  take  place,  however  pacific  the  in- 
tentions of  their  rulers.  Let  me  add  that  if,  as 
I  believe  will  be  the  case,  the  enactment  of 
this  law  [the  Old  Age  Pension  law]  imperils 
the  cause  of  free  trade,  the  chances  of  a  collision 
will  be  materially  increased. 

airEdmwiQ  ^^^  Cromer's  words  are  taken 
i^Q^rmam^  to  refer  to  alleged  war  prepara- 
"iMtaticm/'   ^j^j^  jjy  Germany  in  connection 

with  revolutionary  developments  in  Turkey. 
His  speech  produced  a  profound  effect 
throughout  the  continent  and  undoubtedly 
was  Ae  cause  of  a  careful  official  declaration 
made  a  few  days  later  by  Sir  Edward  Grey, 


GERMANY    RISES    IN    THE   ESTIMATION    OP    BUROPK. 

England,  Russia,  and  France  (In  chorus)  :  **  Slip- 
pery fellows,  these  Germans.  No  sooner  do  you  think 
you  have  put  them  down  than  they  rise  up  above 
you  again." 

From  Jugend  (Munich). 

Foreign  Secretary.  In  the  course  of  this 
address  the  Minister  deplored  the  tendency 
of  a  certain  section  of  opinion  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  to  represent  that  "  the  for- 
mer's policy  is  directed  toward  the  isolation 
of  the  latter."  The  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ments between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  had 
simply  removed  long-standing  causes  of  fric- 
tion between  these  .nations,  but,  asked  Sir 
Edward,  "  surely  Germany's  policy  cannot 
depend  upon  provoking  or  maintaining  en- 
mity between  odier  powers."  "  It  is  not 
our  object  to  isolate  any  power  whatsoever." 

After  all,  when  the  isolation  of  Germany  is 
spoken  of  it  is  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that  Ger- 
many has  two  allies.  We  have  never  begrudged 
that  alliance,  never  considered  that  it  was  di- 
rected against  us,  and  if  we  have  made  agree- 
ments with  France  and  Russia,  which  agree- 
ments, by  the  way,  are  public  to  the  world,  while 
those  of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  not,  there  is  as 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  object  or  mo- 
tive of  these  agreements  was  isolation  or  un- 
friendly action  toward  any  other  power  as  that 
such  was  the  motive  of  Germany's  alliance  with 
Austria  and  Italy. 

Tht"ReooiU'  Whatever  merit  or  cause  there 
tfonary  Strike "  may  have  been  in  the  original 
fn  Paris,  g^^ike  of  compositors  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  July,  which  was  afterward 
augmented,  on  command  of  the  French  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Labor,  by  a  strike  of  the 
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bakers  and  cab-drivers  of  the  French  capital, 
it  is  evident  that  the  labor  leaders  made  a  tac- 
tical mistake  in  the  rioting  at  Vigneux  and  in 
the  attempts  (first)  to  identify  the  movement 
with  the  propaganda  of  the  'Socialists  and 
Anarchists,  and  (second)  to  "organize"  all 
the  government  employees,  both  civil  and 
military,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  a  "  uni- 
versal strike  which  should  paralyze  all  the 
functions  and  powers  of  government."  Only 
25,000  men  out  of  the  expected  150,000 
went  out  in  the  capital,  and  the  provinces 
were  generally  quiet.  Premier  Clemenceau, 
who  has  had  this  problem  to  face  before, 
proceeded  with  patience  and  firmness,  pub- 
licly contending  that  such  proceedings  are 
not  "  industrial  or  social  movements  for  the 
relief  of  grievances,  but  simply  political  trea- 
son against  the  state.V  He  vigorously  ap- 
plied the  military  and  police  powers  of  the 
government  to  restore  order.  One  of  the 
first  movements  in  this  direction  was  the 
arrest  of  a  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
turbance, including  "  Citizen  "  GriflFuelhes, 
general  secretary  of  the  Confederation  of 
Labor.  The  French  Republic  is  already  such 
a  highly  organized,  highly  socialized  state 
that  a  general  movement  of  this  sort  would 
seem  to  lack  the  reason  and  plausibility  that 
might  be  alleged  in  other  countries.  More- 
over, popular  opinion  is  undoubtedly  with 
the  ministry. 


Happenings  in  ^^^sian   Statesmen   and   journals 

the  Russian    are  Commenting  upon  the  recent 

B'^pire.      ^j^j^    ^^    President    Fallieres    of 

France  to  the  Czar  at  Rcval  as  a  peculiarly 

gratifying  occurrence  to  the  empire  at  this 


WHAT    PUZZLES    EDWARD.    NICHOLAS,    AND    FALLIERES. 

The  Triple  Entente  :  "  ShaU  we  bring  Willlnm 
into  the  entente,  after  all?  If  we  do,  wo  shall  he 
obliged  to  have  an  army." 

From  Lu9tige  Blatter  (Berlin). 


CITIZEN  GRIFFUELHES,       SECRETARY       OF       THE 

FRENCH  GENERAL  FEDERATION   OF  LABOR. 

(Who   has   been    arrested    for   inciting   anti-govern- 
mental  riots  at  Vigneux.) 

time.  They  point  to  it  as  an  evidence  that 
the  republic,  and  particularly  the  French 
bankers,  have  not  been  influenced  by  the  per- 
sistent reports  that  the  Russian  state  is  reac- 
tionary and  insolvent.  President  Fallieres 
left  Reval  on  July  28,  after  a  hearty,  cordial 
reception  by  the  imperial  family,  for  »  long- 
projected  visit  to  the  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
and  Danish  royal  families.  Two  significant 
but  not  much  discussed  evidences  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  third  Duma  inconspicuously 
reported  in  the  journals  of  the  world  last 
month  w^re  the  establishment  of  land  banks 
in  every  province  throughout  the  empire,  by 
means  of  which  the  peasant  and  small  farmer 
are  enabled  to  buy  the  inherited  lands  of  the 
nobles  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  on  easy 
terms,  and  the  retirement,  by  order  of  the 
Czar,  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nich- 
olaievich,  brother  of  the  monarch,  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Council  for  National  De- 
fense. In  its  petition  for  his  removal  the 
Duma  declared  that  the  nation  demanded  the 
retirement  of  all  grand  ducal  officials,  since 
by  the  circumstance  of  their  birth  they  arc 
not  amenable  to  ordinary  discipline.  The 
Finnish  Diet  was  opened  at  Helsingfors  on 
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August  1,  and  Judge  Svinhufvud,  leader  of 
the  Young  Finn  party,  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent. In  its  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne  the  Diet  insisted  on  "  the  separate  ad- 
ministration of  Finland,  together  with  inde- 
pendent supervision  and  direct  report  upon 
matters  of  finance  to  the  monarch,"  this 
constituting  "  the  cornerstone  of  the  legal 
order." 


I  9  ft 


Whether  or  not  Sultan  Abdul 
Bevofuiiontn  Hamid  II.  has  revived  the  "  sus- 
**  pended  "  Turkish  constitution  of 
1876  or  has  promulgated  an  entirely  new  one, 
the  momentous  fact,  destined  to  have  the 
most  far-reaching  consequences  in  eastern 
Europe,  is  that  the  Turkish  monarch  has  pro- 
fessedly relinquished  some  of  those  despotic 
privileges  which  have  been  the  prerogatives 
of  Turkish  Sultans  from  time  immemorial. 
It  had  been  well  known  in  political  circles 
in  Europe  for  several  years  that  the  radical 
subjects  of  the  Sultan,  who  form  the  closely 
organized  political  party  known  as  the  Young 
Turks,  had  been  conducting  a  propaganda  in 
the  army  and  throughout  the  chronically  dis- 
affected portions  of  the  empire.  The  news, 
however,  that  on  July  24  the  Sultan  had  pub- 
lished in  Constantinople  an  irade  ordering 
the  assembly  of  a  chamber  of  deputies,  "  in 


ABDUL   HAMID   II.,   SULTAN   OF  TURKEY. 

(In  the  drawing  of  this,  the  only  portrait  made 
of  the  Saltan  of  Turkey  since  he  was  a  beardless 
youth,  Mr.  Homer  Davenport  risked  his  own  personal 
liberty  and  that  of  his  companions.  Although 
watched  by  spies  who  repeatedly  searched  his  bag- 
gage for  the  precious  sketch,  he  finally  succeeded  In 
smnggllng  It  out  of  the  country  In  a  bale  of  hay.) 
From  the  Woman's  Home  Companion. 


THE    PERIL  TO  THE   TURKISH   THRONE. 

What  are  the  Young  Turks  really  plotting? 
From  Punch   (Lon«Ion». 


accordance  with  the  constitution  suspended 
in  1878,"  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  the 
civilized  world.  The  dramatic  rapidity  with 
which  Abdul  Hamid  renounced  his  autocratic 
privileges  and  granted  a  constitution  is  proof 
first  of  all  of  the  peril  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. The  immediately  impelling  force  was 
the  disaffection  of  the  army,  the  prop  of  all 
despotic  thrones.  Always  underpaid  and 
neglected,  the  Turkish  army  is  particularly 
destitute  at  the  present  moment.  Early  in 
July  the  garrison  at  Monastir,  a  small  city 
in  Macedonia,  mutinied,  and  after  looting  the 
town  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  regular 
Turkish  troops  at  Salonika  and  Smyrna  re- 
fused to  crush  the  rebellion  and  shot  sev- 
eral palace  officials  sent  to  investigate.  These 
events  evidently  forced  the  hands  of  the 
Young  Turks  and  precipitated  the  crisis. 
llie  leader  of  the  revolutionary  party,  who 
has  been  acting  under  various  aliases,  but 
most  frequently  known  as  Major  Niazier, 
telegraphed  direct  to  the  Sultan :  "  Proclaim 
a  constitution  at  once  or  I  march  on  Con- . 
stantinople  with  300,000  men." 
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^  This  was  the  first  intimation  that 

jurkhh  the  Sultan  had  of  the  truth.  He 
con^aution,  hesitated,  and  consulted  with  his 
viziers,  but  when  a  second  telegraphic  dis- 
patch announced  to  him  that  the  garrison  of 
Salonika  had  proclaimed  a  constitution,  omit- 
ting even  the  mention  of  his  name,  the  Sultan 
yielded.  To  the  ministers  who  wished  to 
temporize  further  he  is  reported  to  have  de- 
clared: "  No!  I  gave  this  constitution  orig- 
inally and  I  have  published  it  each  year  in  the 
official  almanac.  I  will  order  the  elections 
at  once  on  the  constitution  as  it  stands." 
This  document  of  thirty  years  ago,  which 
was  never  abolished,  but  only  "  suspended  " 
after  the  war  with  Russia,  vested  the  power 
of  government  in  the  Sultan  and  a  Parlia- 
ment of  two  chambers,  with  a  ministry  re- 
sponsible to  the  lower  (elected)  house  The 
provisions  of  this  constitution  have  been  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

( I )  The  Ottoman  Empire  indivisible ;  (2)  the 
Sultan  Caliph  of  all  Ottomans;  (3)  his  prero- 
gatives those  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  West ;  (4) 
liberty  of  the  subject  inviolable;  (5)  Islam  the 
religion  of  the  state,  but  with  no  other  distinc- 
tion or  theocratic  character;  (6)  free  exercise 
of  public  worship  for  all  creeds;  (7)  liberty  of 
the  press  and  education;  (8)  primary  education 
compulsory;  (9)  no  religious  tests  for  offices; 
(10)  no  government  interference  with  the 
judges;  (11)  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  one 
member  for  every  200,000  of  the  population; 
elections  every  four  years;  (12)  a  Senate,  with 
members  nominated  for  life  by  the  Sultan. 

Does  the  Much  doubt  has  been  expressed 
Sultan  of  Abdul  Hamid's  sincerity  in 
Mean  tt  ?  ^j^j^  matter,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
last  month  the  monarch  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  constitution  and  that  an 
entirely  new  cabinet  has  been  appointed,  elec- 
tions ordered  immediately,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment summoned  to  meet  on  November  i. 
The  Turkish  capital  received  the  news  with 
impressive  manifestations  of  joy,  which  were 
repeated  throughout  the  empire.  Crowds 
headed  by  bands  and  banners  thronged  the 
streets,  cheering  the  Sultan  and  the  constitu- 
tion. Observers  of  the  dramatic  events 
throughout  the  empire  during  late  July  and 
early  August  point  out  as  most  interesting 
and  significant  the  part  played  by  the  women. 
The  correspondent  of  the  London  Express 
declares  that  many  women  appeared  in  the 
revolutionary  processions  in  Macedonia,  sev- 
eral of  them  unveiled  and  carrying  banners. 
Despite  the  age-long  prejudice  of  Moham- 
medans against  such  an  act,  these  women  were 
greeted  with  applause  by  the  spectators,  many 


WHERE    THE     NEW     TURKISH     PARLIAMENT     WILL 
MEET. 

(Tlie  Hamidieh  Palace,  in  Constantinople,  where 
the  Sultan  resorts  every  Friday  for  the  ceremony  of 
the  **  Selamlik."  or  weekly  prayers.  \ 

men  kissing  their  hands  and  saluting  them 
as  liberators  of  their  country.  At  Constan- 
tinople the  event  was  signalized  by  the  dis- 
missal of  the  reactionary  court  and  army 
officials  and  the  recall  of  most  of  the  Turkish 
representatives  abroad,  their  places  being 
filled  by  men  of  more  liberal  views  who  ^rc 
in  sympathy  with  the  program  of  the  Young 
Turks.  Just  what  this  program  is  is  not 
clear  as  yet.  The  Young  Turks  have  de- 
clared themselves  as  the  friends  of  the  Mace- 
donians, but  as  opposed  to  foreign  "  med- 
dling." It  is  reported, — and  denied, — that 
they  will  depose  Abdul  Hamid  and  seat  his 
"brother.  Those  European  powers, — ^particu- 
larly Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain, — which  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  Macedonian  problem,  are 
watching  the  progress  of  events  at  Constanti- 
nople closely.  Great  Britain's  interest  is  not 
unmixed  with  anxiety  and  apprehension  as 
to  the  possible  effect  of  this  modernization 
of  Turkey  upon  her  millions  of  Moham- 
medan subjects  throughout  the  world,  who 
look  toward  the  Turkish  Sultan  as  the 
Caliph,  the  revered  head  of  their  religion. 
The  European  chancelleries  have  assumed 
that,  in  any  event,  a  return  of  the  old  regime 
in  Turkey  is  out  of  the  question,  and  Austria 
has  proceeded  on  this  assumption  to  the  ex- 
tent of  withdrawing  her  officers  who  have 
shared  in  the  joint  command  of  the  Turkish 
gendarmerie  in  Macedonia.  It  is  expected 
that  the  other  powers  will  follow  Austria. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  July  tl  to  AuguBi  BO,  1906,) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

July  22. — By  unanimous  opinion,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, at  Chicago,  reverses  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  the  Government  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  in  which  the  latter  was  fined  $29400,- 
000  by  Judge  Landis  in  the  District  Court- 

July  23. — President  Roosevelt  directs  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  for  the  retrial  of  the  case  of  the 
Government  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

July  24. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  is- 
sues a  statement  in  which  he  says  that  he  will 
accept  the  renomination  for  the  governorship 
if  such  renomination  is  desired  by  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

July  25. — In  the  Democratic  State  primaries  of 
Texas  Governor  Campbell  is  renominated;  the 
proposition  to  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  State  prohibition  is  defeated. ..  .Chair- 
man Hitchcock,  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, holds  a  conference  with  Republican  lead- 
ers  of   eight  States  at  Chicago Norman   E. 

Mack,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  chosen  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  to  have 
charge  of  the  campaign;  Governor  Haskell,  of 
Oklahoma,  is  selected  as  treasurer The  Na- 
tional Currency  Commission  adjourns  its  ses- 
sion at  Narragansett  Pier,  after  naming  two 
committees,  which  will  report  to  the  full  com- 
mission on  November  10. 

July  27.— William  H.  Taft  addresses  the  Ohio 
State  Central  and  Executive  Republican  com- 
mittees at  Cincinnati The  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Independence  party  meets  at  Chicago, 
with  W.  R.  Hearst  as  temporary  chairman. 

July  28. — William  H.  Taft  formally  accepts 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
at  the  home  of  his  brother,  Charles  P.  Taft,  in 
Cincinnati. ..  .The  National  Convention  of  the 
Independence  party,,  at  Chicago,  nominates 
Thomas  L.  Hisgen,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  John  Temple  Graves,  of  Georgia,  for 
Vice-President  (see  page  307). 

July  30. — West  Virginia  Democrats  nominate 
Louis  Bennett  for  Governor. 

August  I. — Attorney-General  Bonaparte  de- 
cides that  Oklahoma's  guarantee- fund  plan  can- 
not legally  be  applied  to  national  banks. 

August  4. — In  the  Kansas  Republican  prima- 
ries Joseph  L.  Bristow  defeats  Senator  Chester 
I.  Long  for  the  United  States  Senatorship,  and 

W.  R.  Stubbs  is  nominated  for  Governor In 

the  Republican  primaries  in  Missouri,  Attorney- 
General  Herbert  S.  Hadley  is  named  for  Gover- 
nor, and  in  the  Democratic  primaries  William 
S.  Cowherd  receives  a  plurality  of  the  votes. . . . 
In  the  Oklahoma  primaries  United  States  Sena- 
tor Thomas  P.  Gore  (Dem.)  and  Dennis  T. 
Flynn  (Rep.)  are  nominated  without  opposition 
for  the  Senatorship. 


August  5.— :W.  J.  Br>'an  issues  a  general  ap- 
peal to  Democrats  for  campaign  funds. 

August  6. — William  H.  Taft  addresses  the 
Virginia  Bar  Association  at  Hot  Springs,  giv- 
ing his  views  on  the  law's  delay  and  suggesting 
certain  reforms. 

August  7. — Chairman  Mack  opens  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
at  Chicago. 

August  8. — In  the  Illinois  Republican  pri- 
maries United  States  Senator  Albert  J.  Hop- 
kins is  endorsed  for  the  Senatorship  and  Gover- 
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AN    AMERICAN    WINS    THE    MARATHON. 
(Queen  Alexandra  presenting  a  f^ld  medal  to  John 
J.  Hayes,  winner  of  the  Marathon  race  of  twenty- 
pfx  miles  In  connection  with  the  Olympian  ^am^s  at 
Ix>ndon.) 

nor  Charles  S.  Deneen  is  renominated ;  in  the 
Democratic  primaries,  Lawrence  B.  Stringer  is 
endorsed  for  the  Senatorship  and  Adlai  E.  Ste- 
venson   is    nominated    for    Governor Elmer 

Dover  resjg^ns  the  secretaryship  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  and  is  succeeded  by 
William  Hayward Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  So- 
cialist candidate  for  President,  challenges  Presi- 
dent Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  debate  the  question  of  the  anti-injunc- 
tion plank  in  the  Democratic  platform. 
August  12. — W.  J.  Bryan  is  officially  informed 
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of  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency  by  the 
I>emocratic  party  and  delivers  a  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance. 

August  1 8.— James  S.  Sherman  receives  offi- 
cial notification  of  his  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  at  his  home  in  Utica,  N.  Y E.  W. 

Chafin,  .Presidential  candidate  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion party,  is  formally  informed  of  his  nomina- 
tion at  Oiicago  (see  page  301). 

August  19. — Minnesota  Democrats  unanimous- 
ly renominate  Gov.  John  A.  Johnson. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

July  23. — A  committee  of  the  Young  Turk 
party  send  a  memorandum  to  the  representative 
of  the  Sultan  setting  forth  the  party's  wishes 
and  stating  that  if  the  demands  are  not  com- 
plied with  a  Parliament  will  be  established  at 

Monastir The  South   Australian   Parliament 

is  opened The  British  Government  appoints 

a  departmental  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
nation's  meat  supply  with  particular  reference 
to  the  methods  of  the  Beef  Trust. 

July  24. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  proclaims  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  of  1876  and  orders 
an  immediate  election  of  members  of  a  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
made  by  the  Young  Turk  party. 
■  July  25.— The  Irish  University  bill,  establish- 
ing two  universities  in  Ireland,  passes  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons.... A  crowd,  estimated 
at  100,000,  gathers  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  for 
a  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  government's 
Licensing  bill. 

July  26. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  issues  a  re- 
script asking  the  co-operation  of  the  people  for 

the    Parliament    and    the    crown Honduran 

Government  troops  recapture  the  town  of  Cho- 
luteca;  practically  ending  the  revolution. 

July  28. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  takes  the  oath 

of  allegiance  to  the  constitution The  British 

House  of  Lords  carries  the  amendment  to  the 
Old-Age  Pension  bill,  which  limits  its  operation 
to  seven  years,  despite  the  warning  that  the  ac- 
tion infnnges  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (see  page  345) The  Peruvian  Con- 
gress is  opened. 

July  29. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  issues  a  call 
for  the  first  Parliament  to  meet  on  November  i. 

A    bill    is    introduced    in    the    Portuguese 

Chamber  of  Deputies  to  expel  the  religious  or- 
ders from  the  kmgdom. 

July  31. — The  British  House  of  Lords  passes 
the  Old-Age  Pension  bill  in  a  form  accepted  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  rejects  the 
amendments  of  the  Lords. 

August  I. — The  British  Parliament  adjourns 
until  October  10,  the  royal  assent  having  been 
given  to  159  new  acts  of  Parliament,  including 
the  Old- Age  Pension  bill.... In  the  Cuban 
municipal  and  provincial  elections  the  Conserva- 
tives are  generally  successful. 

August  2. — A  new  Turkish  cabinet  is  an- 
nounced. 

August  5. — The  newly  formed  Turkish  minis- 
try resigns  and  three  mmisters  of  the  old  regime 
are  arrested At  the  meeting  of  the  new  Fin- 
nish Diet  the  president,  io  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  insists  on  a  separate  adminis- 
tration for  Finland. 


August  6. — Another  cabinet  is  formed  in  Tur- 
key. 

August  9. — Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  relieves 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nicholaievich  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Council  for  National  Defense. 

August  13. — Alfredo  Zayas  withdraws  as  the 
Liberal  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  Cuba. 

August  16. — As  a  part  of  the  new  government 
program  in  Turkey  it  is  announced  that  all  laws 
not  compatible  with  the  new  regime  will  be 
amended,  and  that  the  army,  navy,  and  all  gov- 
ernment departments  will  be  reorganized. 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

July  21. — Korean  insurgents  are  reported  to 
have  killed  fifty  Japanese  troops  on  the  Russian 
frontier. 

July  22. — President  Castro  of  Venezuela  ex- 
pels M.  de  Reus,  the  Minister  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  Caracas. 

July  24. — President  Fallieres  of  France  is 
received  by  the  King  of  Sweden An  agree- 
ment is  reached  extending  the  present  modus 
Vivendi  regarding  the  rights  of  Americans  in 
Newfoundland  waters  pending  a  settlement  by 
the  Hague  Tribunal. 

July  25. — The  Dutch  Government  sends  a 
cruiser  "for  Minister  de  Reus,  expelled  from 
Venezuela  by  President  Castro. 

July  27. — The  Dutch  cruiser  Gclderland  is  or- 
dered from  Willemstad  to  Venezuela  to  protect 

the  interests  of  citizens  of  Holland President 

Fallieres  of  France  is  received  by  Czar  Nicholas 

of  Russia Mexico  orders  the  deportation  of 

600  Chinamen  who  recently  arrived  at  Salina 
Cruz. 

July  28. — It  is  announced  that  a  complete  un- 
derstanding has  been  reached  between  France 
and  Russia  on  all  questions  in  which  the  two 

countries  are  interested President  Pardo  of 

Peru  announces  that  the  dispute  over  the  bound- 
ary with  Bolivia  will  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion  Information  is  received  at  Washington 

that  President  Davila  of  Honduras  has  canceled 
the  exequaturs  of  the  consular  representatives  of 
the  various  governments  at  Ceiba. 

July  29. — A  boycott  is  started  among  the 
Dutch  residents  of  Willemstad  against  a  Venez- 
uelan schooner. 

July  30. — A  Dutch  battleship  is  ordered  to  be 
made  ready  for  sailing  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  in 
view  of  the  feeling  developed  against  Venez- 
uela  Sir   Gerard    Lowther,   the   new   British 

Ambassador  to  Turkey,  is  warmly  received  by 
Liberal  Turks  at  Constantinople. ..  .The  peace 
congress  in  Londqn  takes  action  urging  the  ar- 
rest of  armaments  by  the  nations. 

July  31. — ^Venezuela  sends  a  note  to  the  Neth- 
erlands setting  forth  alleged  "insults  and  in- 
juries" to  which  the  former  country  has  been 
subjected. 

August  I.— President  Castro  of  Venezuela, 
demanding  an  apology  from  Holland  for  alleged 
insults,  withdraws  the  exequaturs  of  all  the 
Dutch  consuls  and  vice-consuls  in  Venezuela. 

August  2.— The  Dutch  cruiser  Gelderland  re- 
ports that  the  Venezuelan  authorities  refuse  to 
allow  communications  to  be  sent  ashore. 

August  3. — Belgium  announces  a  willingfness 
to  submit  disputes  arising  from  the  creation  of 
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concessions  in  the  Congo  to  arbitration Em- 
peror William  of  Germany  is  received  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Sweden. 

August  6. — Honduras  transmits  to  the  United 
States  its  refusal  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
this  Government  by  revoking  the  cancellation 
of  the  exequaturs  of  American  consular  officers. 

August  9. — Germany  opens  an  exchange  of 
views   among  the   great   powers   regarding   the 

protection    of   Liberia It   is   announced    that 

l*resident  Castro  of  Venezuela  has  sent  Nicojas 
Velo^  Goitico,  former  Charge  d' Affaires  at 
Washington,  to  occupy  the  same  post  at  Berlin. 

August  II.— Nehmed  AH  Bey.  Turkish  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  is  officially  notified  of 
his  recall King  Edward  of  England  and  Em- 
peror William  of  Germany  confer  at  Kronberg. 

August  12.— Great  Britain  and  Austria  agree 
that  Turkey  must  not  be  hampered  in  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  reforms Chinese  authori- 
ties at  Chin-Chow  seize  a  steamer  laden  with 
arms  and  ammunition  and  consigned  to  Japa- 
nese   merchants Mundji    Bey,    the    Turkish 

Consul -General  at  New  York,  assumes  his  duties 
as  Acting  Minister  at  Washington. 

August  13.— The  British  Foreign  Office,  an- 
nouncing the  conclusion  of  a  modus  vivcndi  re- 
garding the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  says  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  unite  in  re- 
garding the  exchange  of  notes  on  the  subject  as 
constituting  an  agreement  for  the  season  of 
1908. 

Augrust  14. — It  is  announced  that  a  basis  has 
been  laid  for  a  tariff  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  France. 

Augrust  15. — Hussien  Kiazim  Bey,  who  now 
represents  Turkey  at  Bucharest,  is  appointed 
Turkish  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

August  18. — Persia  appoints  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives at  Athens,  Greece,  for  the  first  time 
in  2J99  years President  Castro  refuses  to  al- 
low   the   Brazilian    Minister   to   take  charge  of 

French  interests  in  Venezuela It  is  announced 

that  the  United  States  has  informed  Holland 
that  any  action  except  occupation  of  territory 
will  he  satisfactory  regarding  Venezuela. 

August  19. — Orders  are  issued  to  put  the 
Dutch  warships  in  condition  for  active  service 
in  case  of  failure  to  settle  amicably  the  dispute 
with  Venezuela. 

August  20. — The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, by  vote  of  83  to  55,  passes  the  Congo  an- 
nexation treaty Turkey  promises  to  with- 
draw troops  from  all  sections  which  are  admit- 
ted to  belong  to  Persia  and  to  bring  about  an 

efjuitahle  settlement  regarding  the  boundary 

Austria  gives  notice  of  her  intention  to  with- 
i^raw  the  officers  in  command  of  the  Turkish 
gendarmerie. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

July  22. — The  Prince  of  Wales  arrives  at  Que- 
bec to  be  present  at  the  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion  The  American  battleship  fleet  sails  from 

Honolulu    for    New    Zealand A    merger    of 

grain  elevators  involving  $20,000,000  is  an- 
nounced in  Wisconsin. 

July  22. — The  Quebec  tercentenary  celebra- 
tions begin  with  a  pageant  and  an  interchange 
of  addresses  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 


THE  LATE  SAMUEL  E.  MOFFETT. 
(Mr.  Moffett,  who  died  suddenly  on  Augrust  1,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  New  York  Journal- 
ists. One  of  the  last  articles  that  he  wrote  for  pub- 
lication was  the  account  of  the  Denver  convention 
which  appeared  In  the  August  Aumber  of  this  Re- 
view.) 

Vice-President  Fairbanks  of  the  United  States. 
....The  Wagner  festival  is  opened  at  Beyreuth 
with  a  new  study  of  "  Lohengrin." 

July  24.— Twenty-five  men  are  drowned  in  a 

tunnel  in  Switzerland The  Marathon  race  in 

connection  with  the  Olympic  Games  in  London 

IS  won  by  Hayes,  the  American A  tramway 

strike  is  begun  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

July  25. — Announcement  is  made  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  parcels-post  rates  from  the  United  States 
to  Bolivia  and  Peru Queen  Alexandra  pre- 
sents the  gold  medals  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors in  the  Olympic  Games  in  the  Stadium  at 
London.  , 

July  26.— Glenn  H.  Curtiss  makes  a  flight  of 
350  yards  in  the  aeroplane  June  Bug  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.  (see  page  310). 

July  28. — The  Chinese  passenger  steamer 
Ying  Ching  founders  in  a  typhoon  near  Hong 
Kong  and  300  lives  are  lost. 

July  31.— Twenty- three  miners  are  entombed 
at  Cold  Creek,  B.  C. 

August  3.— Fire  in  the  elevator  and  freight 
warehouse  district  in  Chicago  destroys  property 
valued  at  over  $2,000,000;  eight  persons  are  re- 
ported killed  and  fifty  injured. 

August  4. — Forest  fires  of  several  days'  dura- 
tio  in  the  Kootenay  Valley  destroy  property  val- 
ued at  over  $6,000,000,  including  the  towns  of 
Femie,  Hosmer,  and  Crow's  Nest,  B.  C;  fifty 
persons  are  believed  to  have  lost  their  lives ;  sev- 
eral thousand  people  are  rendered  homeless.... 
Eight    thousand     shopmen    on    the     Canadian 
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THE  LATE  IRA  D.   SAN  KEY. 
(For  manj  years  the  associate 
of  Dwifcht  L.  Moody  in  evan- 
gelistic work.) 


Pacifit:  Railroad 
system  are  or- 
dered out  on 
stftkc, 

August  5. — 
Count  Zeppelin's 
airship  IS  de- 
stroyed by  fire 
during  a  storm, 
after  a  remark- 
abk-  journey  (see 
page  ,uo) Be- 
tween 8000  and 
1 2,000  shopmen 
eTTi|:*l!>yed  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  go  on  a 
n  I  r  i  k  e  because 
of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  ruling 
of  {  h  c  Parlia- 
mentary C  o  n- 
dlUtiod  Board. 

August  8.— Wilbur  Wright,  of  Ohio,  in  his 
iicfo|jlane  covers  three  kilometers  in  i  minute 
«id  46  seconds  at  Le  Mans,  France  (see  page 
lIO>-...The  American  battleship  fleet  arrives 
in  tlir  harbor  of  Auckland,  N.  Z. 

August  10. — The  New  Zealand  Government 
Kivcs  a  dinner  at  Auckland  for  Admiral  Sperry 
find  the  officers  of  the  American  battleship  fleet. 
,  ,  ,  1'he  complaint  of  the  Railroad  Commission 
of  I  f^as  against  the  railroads  that  have  given 
nntici*  of  increases  in  freight  rates  is  filed  with 
lik*  fntt^state  Commerce  Commission. 

An^fust  15.— The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
iMrtiia-n  and  Engineers,  of  Toronto,  applies  to 
the  (^luadian  Government  for  an  arbitration 
Ijfard  to  decide  the  Canadian  Pacific  strike  ques- 
lioti. 

AiiKust  17. — The  -  fourth  International  Es- 
\\vUi\vU>   Congress    is    opened    at   Dresden    with 

(Hrjii  fiersons  m  attendance The  United  States 

^nny  Airship  Board  decides  that  Captain  Bald- 
win'^ dirigible  balloon  has  met  all  conditions, 
jind  t1  will  be  accepted  by  the  Government. 

Augtist  18. — Seventy  men  are  entombed  by  an 
miloMrm  in  the  Maypole  coal  mine  at  Weigann, 

Aii^nst  19. — The  American  battleship  fleet 
ornvi*!  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

hmwsK  20.— The  United  States  War  Depart- 
liii-nl  issues  an  order  releasing  twenty-one  en- 
](F.n4  men  convicted  by  illegal  court-martial  in 

I  nlijj 

OBITUARY. 

]s\U  21.-  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Codman  Potter, 
l*^ie^lant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York,  74 
r«ir  fMge  158  of  the  August  Review  of  Re- 
v,^vi-V..  IJ'imitrios  Bikelas,  the  Greek  poet 
,nt«l  fii-Jnrian,  73- 

hdy  d2      Sir  William  Randal  Cremer,  founder 

nf    rhf-    Ititrrparliamentary    Conferences,   70 

I  iiTilirrJil  C.arlo  Nocella.  of  Italy,  82. 

[,i)y  tx-  Major  James  F.  Meline,  for  fifteen 


years  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  Stat 

67 Charles  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  an  i 

vcntor  of  note,  83. 

July  24.— Dr.  Fernando  GuachalU,  Presidci 
elect  of  Bolivia. 

July  26. — Gen.  Joshua  H.  Bates,  a  veteran 
the  Civil  and  Seminole  Indian  wars,  91. 

July  27. — Prof.  William  L.  Montague,  of  A 
•  herst  College,  77. 

July    28. — Sir    Thomas    Stevenson,    scient 

analyst  to  the  British  Home  Office,  70 R( 

resentative  Llewellyn  Powers,  of  the  Fou 
Maine  Congress  District,  70. 

July  29.— Ex-Gk)v.  Samuel  Willis  Tucker  L 

ham,  of  Texas,  62 Kuno  von  Euchtritz,  1 

well-known     German     sculptor,     52 Willi 

Potts,  author  and  social  worker,  70. . .  .Dr.  Ah 
ander  Hamilton  Laidlaw,  of  New  York,  80. 

July  30. — Ex-Gov.  James  H.  Budd,  of  C 
fomia,  57. 

August  I. — Samuel  E.  Moflfet,  the  New  Y< 
author  and  journalist,  48. 

August  2. — Ezra  Butler  McCagg,  a  lead 
citizen  of  Chicago,  82. 

August     3. — Ex -Congressman      Edward 

Greenman,  of  New   York,  68 Dr.   Freder 

K.  H.  von  Lucanus,  chief  of  Emperor  Williai 
so-called  civil  cabinet,  yy. 

August  4. — United  States  Senator  William 

Allison,  of  Iowa,  79 Miss  Katharine  Presc 

Wormeley,  the  author  and  translator,  78. 
Bronson  Howard,  the  American  dramatist, 

August  5. — Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Wallace  N 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  high-church  Epis 
palian  movement,  55. 

August  6. — Mrs.  Eliza  Stewart,  of  Ohio 
noted  temperance  advocate,  92. 

August  7. — ^The  Marquis  tii  Rudini,  fon 
Premier  of  Italy,  69. 

August  9. — Warren  R.  Rawson,  a  lead 
horticulturist  of  New  England,  61. 

August  10. — Mrs.  Louise  (^handler  Monitor 
writer  of  poems  and  stories,  y^. 

August  II. — Ainsworth  R.  Spofford,  for  m: 
years  librarian  of  the  Congressional  Library 

Washington,  84 Arthur  Ranc,  the  French 

thor  and  politician,  yy. 

August  12. — Rear- Admiral  James  Kel 
Cogswell,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  61. 

August  13.— Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  noted  hyn 
writer,  singer,  and  evangelist,  67. 

August  14. — Prof.  Friedrich  Paulsen,  of  B 

lin,  62 James  Wilson  Alexander  MacDons 

the  American  sculptor,  84. 

August  15. — Ex-Congfressman  Porter  Shtld 
of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  yy. 

August  18. — Dr.  Henry  Hopkins,  former  pn 
dent  of  Williams  College,  yi. 

August     20. — Ex-Congressman     William 
Laidlaw,    of    New    Yoric,    68.... Col.    Willi 
Walker,  editorial  writer  on  the  New  Orlc; 

Picayune  for  the  last  thirty  years,  65 Jc 

V.  Farwell,  Sr.,  the  Chicago  merchant,  83. 
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SOME  POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE   MONTH. 


"  TUKIR    MAKTRR'S    VOICE." 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  campaigning  two  principal  political  partip<i  aro  making  practical   use 

of  the  phonograph. 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis).  .  f 


Kit  VAN    STARTS    THE    FIRST    BONFIRE    OP    THE    CAMPAIGN. 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


28S 
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John  D.  Rockrfbllkb  :  "  He  beats  me.** 
From  the  American  (New  York). 


(JiTio   CiiAni-r:i  :    **  Aw,   you   ain't   siicli   a   much! 

XKtinAKKA  CiiAJtUvY:  "  A\i%  furl**  ftway  1  By  ttnatb- 
¥f  liWVs  run  for  rn'**ldL*nl  \hvi^*  times  I" 
Krnm  thi*  Sun   f Bnltltnuro). 


rv>  ur,   St34  ;    "  1^0*^,    Jf's    up   tn  y,m       Tltls   gp*flt 
rviMti^n   nl  HitT^  win  miilnhfln  Us  jioshhin   no  mflM*'r 

Fryin  tJli-  Htf^\hi  fWasljIjttfttilll, 


Ibe  difference  between  the  ^owth  of  the  tref 
Socialism  and  gome  of  the  other  parties. 
'      From  the  Call  (New  York). 
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WILL   THEY   BITE?      WELL.   PERHAPS. 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


K<\ 


**  NK\KB    TOUCUiCD    MK  !  ** 

From  the  Puhlio  Ledger  (Philadelphia). 


TOO    WINDY    FOB    THE    FLIGHT. 

From  the  Brooklvn  Eagle  (New  York). 
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A    HEAVr    HANDICAP. 

From  the  Chronicle   (San  FraDcisco). 


rillVAVH      \  KM  (If*  I  if, 

rr**iu    tin-    /ffi/jifrcr    i  I'lHrftilf^rphJuk 


MR.    BRYAN    TLANS    TO   LEAD   THB   NEW    YORK    FIQU 

IN  PERSON.'* — Lincoln  Dispatch. 
From  the  Evening  MaU   (New  York). 


H 


Pfmiii   Hh'   uli^hr   iSvyi  VjirkK 


Rrtan  :  "  I'd  like  to  take  yon  alonK,  but  the  lad 
objocts." 

From  the  Spokcgmnn-Rerietr   (Spokane). 
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THE  GOAL  IS  IN   SIGHT. 

From  thp  Herald  (Washington). 


ACSTBALIA'S     WKLCOMB    TO    THE    FLEET. 

From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


CHEEB    up! 

From  the  Traveler  (Boston). 


THE    SOLID   SOUTH    IN    DANOKIt. 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


Pi  flm 


OOMi'EItB   IN  A   NEW   HOLE. 

From  the  Olobe  (New  York). 


NO  DANGEB  OP  CARRYING  THE  LABOR  VOTE  WITH  THIli 
PARAPHEKNALIA. 

From  the  Call  (New  York). 


seo 


^ 
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THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY   IN   THE   PRESENT 

CAMPAIGN. 


BY  ROBERT  HUNTER. 


TTHE  rapidity  with  which  the  Socialist 
movement  has  evolved  into  a  national  po- 
Ktical  party  astonishes  even  the  close  ob- 
server. Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Socialists 
were  a  small  sect.  They  were  little  known 
outside  their  own  circle,  and  inside  of  that 
circle  they  spent  much  of  their  time  quar- 
reling over  their  economic  theories  and  po- 
litical tactics.  They  were  too  few  in  num- 
ber to  have  to  be  concerned  with  what  they 
should  do  when  they  began  to  elect  represent- 
atives to  public  bodies,  and,  consequently, 
most  of  their  time  was  spent  in  flaying  the 
existing  order.  In  1900  they  polled  only 
about  90,000  votes.  Their  press  was  insig- 
nificant, their  funds  meager,  and  their  or- 
ganization hardly  formed. 

To-day  all  this  is  quite  different.  They 
have  9  well-developed  organization,  extend- 
ing to  every  State  in  the  Union.  Their  dues- 
^  paying  membership  numbers  over  40,000. 
Thousands  of  speakers  are  at  work  carrying 
on  their  propaganda.  Scores  of  weekly  pa- 
pers are  published,  one  of  them  reaching  at 
times  as  many  as  2,000,000  persons.  In  New 
York  and  Chicago  daily  papers  have  been 
started,  with  a  circulation  between  them  of 
perhaps  70,000.  Certainly  the  Socialists  are 
no  longer  a  little  sect.  Many  of  them  now 
serve  on  municipal  councils  and  in  state  leg- 
islatures. Everywhere  they  have  a  credit- 
able following,  and  in  some  places  they  are 
on  the  eve  of  victory.  With  growth  in  num- 
ber they  have  also  grown  in  confidence,  in 
ability,  and  in  a  sense  of  their  immediate  re- 
sponsibility. 

THE    MAY    CONVENTION    AT    CHICAGO. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  move- 
ment was  clearly  shown  in  the  national  con- 
vention held  at  Chicago  from  May  11  to 
May  17  last.  Representatives  were  there 
from  every  State.  Many  were  farmers,  who 
represented  an  altogether  new  element  in 
the  movement.  A  large  number  were  trade- 
union  officials,  and  all  but  a  few  were  Ameri- 
can-bom citizens.  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy delegates  of  the  trade-union  element 
were  Max  Hayes,  the  editor  of  the  Cleve- 


land Citizen  and  a  well-known  debater  at  the 
congresses  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  Robert  Bandlow  and  Barney  Ber- 
lyn,  active  workers  in  the  trade-union  move- 
ment ;  James  Carey,  formerly  a  Socialist  rep- 
resentative in  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
and  a  trade-unionist,  and  William  D.  Hay- 
wood, formerly  secretary  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners.  Ellis  O.  Jones,  of 
Ohio;  John  Spargo  and  William  J.  Ghent, 
of  New  York,  are  well-known  writers.  The 
Christian  Socialist  element  was  represented 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Ellis  Carr,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Socialist,  and  the  Rev.  Eliot  White, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Western  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts.  John  C.  Chase,  formerly 
Socialist  Mayor  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  an 
old  member  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union,  was  a  prominent  delegate.  Nearly 
all  of  the  delegates  from  Wisconsin  were  ac- 
tive trade-unionists,  and  most  of  them  were 
either  city  councilors  or  members  of  the  State 
Legislature.  The  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion for  the  first  day  was  Morris  Hillquit,  a 
well-known  New  York  lawyer  and  also  the 
historian  of  the  American  Socialist  move- 
ment. 

The  quality  of  debate  in  the  convention 
itself  and  throughout  the  conmiittee-rooms 
was  of  a  high  order.  The  delegates  han- 
dled the  problems  of  organization,  of  plat- 
form, and  of  campaign-planning  with  a 
quiet  efficiency  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible a  few  years  ago.  There  were  per- 
haps a  few  there  who  still  believed  in  Social- 
ism as  a  Utopia  that  would  be  set  up  and 
made  to  operate  at  a  certain  hour  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  But  the  majority  no  longer  held 
this  view.  They  realized  that  Socialism  is 
not  a  religion  nor  the  party  a  church.  What- 
ever the  final  aims  of  Socialism  may  be, 
nearly  all  the  delegates  realized  that  the 
party  is  an  organization  that  must  fight 
step  by  step,  and  be  prepared  to  handle  its 
work  efficiently,  and  acquit  itself  honorably 
of  any  responsibilities  that  may  be  placed 
upon  it.  They  realized  that  they  must  for- 
mulate a  platform  of  immediate  reforms  to 
guide  Socialists  already  in  the  legislatures  and 
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Covrricte.  190t-  by  WUshire-.  Miwine. 


EUGENE  V.    DEBS,  OF  INDIANA, 
(llie  Socialist  candidate  for  President.) 


Obviously,  therefore,  the  party  sees  that  for 
years  to  come  it  must  work  steadily  at  democ- 
ratizing our  political  institutions  and  altering 
the  present  industrial  system  so  as  to  make 
conditions  more  equitable  for  the  workers. 

ACHIEVEMENTS     OF    WISCONSIN    SOCIALISTS. 

The    strongest    influence   in   the  conven- 
tion that  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  immediate 


program  came  from  the  Wisconsin  delega- 
tion. Socialism  is  making  great  strides  in 
that  State.  In  several  cities  it  is  on  the  point 
of  getting  complete  control.  It  has  six  men 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  a  small  but  ac- 
tive minority  in  various  city  councils.  At  the 
last  election  in  Milwaukee,  a  city  of  400,000 
people,  it  came  within  2000  votes  of  electing 
the  Mayor.    In  order  "to  make  good"  in  that 
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cit>'  the  party  has  been  forced  for  some  time 
to  take  issue  with  the  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans upon  questions  of  immediate  impor- 
tance. Its  first  work  was  to  wage  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  political  grafters.  It  ex- 
posed the  corrupt  aldermen  in  the  old  par- 
tics,  and  followed  up  the  exposure  by  con- 
testing their  re-election.  In  every  section  of 
Milwaukee  the  citizens  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  an  honest  candidate 
instead  of  being  forced,  as  in  former  years, 
to  accept  the  better  of  two  corrupt  candidates. 
Even  the  opposition  press  has  commended 
the  service  rendered  in  this  respect  by  the 
Socialists.  In  carrying  out  their  economic 
program  the  Socialists  have  forced  the  public- 
service  corporations  to  give  improved  service, 
to  reduce  their  rates,  and  to  increase  their  re- 
muneration to  the  city.  On  one  street-car 
line  in  Milwaukee  the  fare  is  now  3  cents, 
and  another  line  pays  $90,000  more  in  taxes 
than  it  did  before  the  Socialists  began  their 
campaign. 

Obviously  a  party  working  in  opposition 
to  two  other  parties,  each  of  which  has  a 
larger  number  of  aldermen,  can  do  little 
more  than  criticise,  but  that  in  itself  is  a 
valuable  service  in  public  affairs.  Vile 
streets,  tumble-down  tenements,  high  death- 
rates,  poor  public  service,  grafting  poli- 
ticians, and  a  police  force  in  league  with  law- 
breakers are  too  often  found  in  our  Ameri- 
can cities.  Occasionally  the  people  rise  in 
urnth  to  turn  one  set  of  grafters  out  only  to 
put  another  set  in.  In  Milwaukee  the  dis- 
contented elements  use  the  Socialist  party  as 
a  club  to  force  the  old  pl^rties  into  some  de- 
cency of  action.  The  evils  of  the  present 
economic  system,  the  conditions  which  make 
life  intolerable  to  the  many,  the  grafting  and 
corruption  which  too  often  make  of  our  cities 
political  institutions  for  serving  private  in- 
terests, are  made  the  most  of  by  the  Social- 
ists. Every  day  and  night  they  harp  upon 
these  evils,  and  use  every  means  possible  to 
arouse  the  people  to  vigilance.  Most  of  the 
old 'party  politicians  will  tell  you  that  the 
Socialists  are  merciless  critics  and  trouble- 
some public  officials, — acting  somewhat  no 
di>ubt  like  an  uneasy  conscience. 

For  the  purpose  of  putting  the  Socialist 
program  before  the  people  the  representa- 
tives in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  intro- 
duced seventy  measures.  It  was  not  expected 
that  these  measures  would  pass;  it  was  only 
:ui  effort  to  lay  concretely  before  the  public 
exactly  what  the  Socialists  intend  to  do,  and 
the  steps   they  will   pursue   to  attain   their 


ends.  But  the  party  did  not  rest  upon  tl 
mere  demonstration.  It  took  up  ccrta 
measures  which  already  had  the  support 
the  public,  and  by  vigorous  parliam^nta 
work  it  forced  through  several  of  its  bil 
among  others,  one  providing  for  an  eigi 
hour  day  for  telegraphers  and  one  liiniti 
the  use  of  child  labor. 

The  Wisconsin  delegates  in  the  natior 
convention  met  others  from  the  West  a 
South  who  thought  of  Socialism  as  lit 
more  than  an  ideal  state  of  society.  The  1; 
ter  were  still  in  the  formative,  agitatior 
stage,  while  the  Wisconsin  delegates  a 
some  others  with  their  actual  experience  -wx 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  party  was  so 
to  have  its  hands  fultof  immediate  respori 
bilities,  and  that  it  must  now  clearly  defi 
what  it  intended  to  have  its  elected  represei 
atives  do.  I  say  what  //  intended  to  ha 
its  elected  representatives  do,  because  in  t 
Socialist  party  there  are  no  bosses,  and  t 
rank  and  file  are  supreme. 

THOROUGH   ORGANIZATION   COMBINED  Wn 
PARTY  DEMOCRACY. 

The  party  organization  of  the  Socialu 
is  a  real  achievement  in  American  politic 
It  is  composed  of  about  3000  locals.  AfH 
ated  with  the  locals  are  about  40,000  mcr 
bers.  Each  member  pays  in  dues  $3  a  yea 
so  that  the  income  from  this  source  done 
about  $120,000.  The  locals  elect  city,  Stat 
and  national  committees,  which  administ 
the  party  affairs.  There  is  a  National  E 
ecutive  Committee  which  meets  at  frequei 
intervals,  and  the  chief  executive  is  the  n 
tional  secretary,  who  is  elected  by  referei 
dum  of  the  entire  membership.  All  par 
affairs  are  passed  upon  by  the  members,  ar 
even  the  platform  adopted  by  the  nation; 
convention  was  submitted  to  the  rank  and  fi 
for  final  decision.  The  300  delegates  at  tl 
convention  were  elected  by  referenduc 
Their  railway  and  other  expenses  were  pai 
by  the  party,  and  most  of  their  work  mt* 
planned  beforehand  by  the  membership  i 
the  various  locals.  Not  a  principle  is  d( 
cided,  not  a  delegate  or  official  chosen,  wit! 
out  a  vote  of  the  rank  and  file. 

In  Chicago,  on  one  of  the  main  street 
there  is  a  large  building  entirely  occupied  b 
the  Socialists.  One  whole  floor  is  give 
over  to  the  offices  of  the  national  secretan 
J.  Mahlon  Barnes,  who  is  the  chief  execi 
tive  of  the  party.  He  was  formerly  an  ofli 
cial  of  the  Cigarmakers'  Union,  and  has  rt 
peatedly  been  elected  to  the  conventions  of  th 
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American  Federation 
of  Labor.  His  sole 
education  was  received 
at  the  Soldiers*  Or- 
prans'  Home  at  Mount 
Joy,  although  at  pres- 
ent he  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  adminis- 
trators, speakers,  and 
writers  in  the  move- 
ment. The  national 
headquarters  is  one  of 
the  busiest  places  in 
that  busy  Western 
city.  From  that  office 
over  125  paid  organ- 
izers are  sent  on  their 
routes  over  the  coun- 
try. They  are  at  work 
the  year  round  organ- 
izing new  locals, 
speaking,  agitating, 
selling  and  distributing 
literature.  Some  of 
them     are    clergymen. 

I  Others    are    trade 

/  unionists,  and  still  oth- 
ers are  farmers.  Tons 
joi  literature  are  sent 
from  the  national  office 
and  from  the  various 
Socialist  publishing- 
houses,  and  direct  re- 
lations are  maintained 
with  every  local  in  the 
country. 

In  a  big  cabinet,  each 
in   its  shallow  drawer, 
is  a  map  of  every  State 
in   the   Union.     These 
maps  are  covered  with 
pins  of  various  colors. 
A    red    pin    means  a 
local,    a     yellow     pin 
an  isolated  party  member,  and  a  black  and 
white  pin  a  sympathizer  who  is  worth  go- 
ing after.     Some  States,  those  in  the  South 
especially,  have  few  locals  and  few  members. 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  are  literally  covered 
with  pins,  while  New  York,  California,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Wisconsin  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  locals  and  many  thousand  members. 

AN    EFFICIENT  AND   TIRELESS    PROPAGANDA. 

Curiously  enough,  great  progress  in  recent 
years  has  been  made  in  quite  unexpected 
quarters.  The  farmers,  whom  many  people 
have  considered  immune  from  Socialist  doc- 
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BEN   HANFORD,  OF   NEW  YORK. 

SoclaUst   candidate   for  Vice-President.) 

trines,  are  coming  into  the  party  in  great 
numbers.  In  literary  and  university  circles 
a  great  many  converts  are  being  made,  and 
special*  societies  for  propaganda  have  been 
organized  to  work  among  the  so-called 
"intellectuals"  and  among  clergymen.  With- 
in the  last  two  or  three  years  hundreds  of 
clergymen  have  joined  the  Socialist  party.  In 
the  East  alone  there  are,  I  believe,  300  cler- 
gymen affiliated  to  the  Christian  Socialist 
Fellowship,  an  organization  that  has  declared 
in  its  platform  its  entire  agreement  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Socialist  party.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy   of  Socialist   clergjmen   i 
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the  Bishop  of  Utah,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  Episcopal  churches  of  New  York  City 
has  regular  Sunday  evening  lectures  upon 
Socialism.  Few  people  have  expected  So- 
cialism to  make  any  considerable  headway 
outside  the  working-class,  but  its  progress 
among  the- working-class  itself  is  hardly  more 
remarkable  than  it  is  among  the  farmers,  the 
professional  men,  clergymen,  and  other 
classes  who  are  entirely  outside  the  trade- 
union  movement. 

The  party,  through  the  national  office, 
the  State  offices,  and  the  locals,  carries  on  an 
incredible  agitation.  Besides  organizers  who 
go  directly  from  the  national  office,  every 
State  has  its  own  organizers ;  every  local,  and 
often  each  small  branch  of  a  local,  has  paid 
or  voluntary  organizers.  Altogether  there 
are  probably  not  less  than  4000  speakers  at 
work  every  night  in  the  year  lecturing,  cam- 
paigning, and  selling  literature.  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  40,000  members  of  the  party 
considers  himself  a  missionary  and  under- 
takes some  active  work.  Each  one  agrees  to 
call  upon  neighbors,  to  urge  subscriptions  to 
the  papers  of  the  party,  or  to  sell  and  distrib- 
ute Socialist  literature.  At  present  there  is 
perhaps  more  Socialist  literature  circulated 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Germany.  Not  less  than  100  weekly  pa- 
pers are  now  espousing  the  cause  of  Social- 
ism. The  Appeal  to  Reason,  of  Girard,  Kan., 
reaches  fully  400,000  people  each  week, 
and  IVilshire's  Magazine,  a  monthly,  has  a 
circulation  of  about  400,000.  Several  of 
the  trade-union  journaU  support  editorially 
the  Socialist  party,  while  of  course  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Socialist,  the  New  York  Evening 
Call,  the  Jewish  Forward,  the  German 
Volkzeitung,  and  other  Socialist  daily  pa- 
pers are  powerful  adjuncts  to  the  propa- 
ganda. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
power  of  this  continuous  campaign  of  edu- 
cation. A  great  deal  of  comment  is  made  by 
the  opposition  press  when  some  prominent 
and  well-known  person,  such  as  Jack  Lon- 
don, Upton  Sinclair,  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  or 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  becomes  an  active 
Socialist.  Only  at  such  times  do  our  oppo- 
nents seem  to  be  conscious  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  an  active  Socialist  propaganda. 
One  sometimes  wonders  what  their  agitation 
would  be  if  they  fully  grasped  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  organizers, 
speakers,  lecturers,  and  soap-box  campaigners, 


as  well  as  nearly  all  of  the  40,000  members 
of  the  Sodalist  party,  are  carrying  on  a  tire- 
less and  never-ending  campaign.  Indeed, 
few  persons  outside  the  movement  realize  the 
extent  of  the  propaganda  now  carried  on  in 
every  working-class  district  of  this  country. 

DEBS  AN  AGITATOR,  NOT  A  POLITICIAN. 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  Socialist  agi- 
tator is  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Eugene  V.  Debs.  No  one  else  had  the  slight- 
est chance  of  being  nominated  at  Chicagp. 
Some  few  delegates  thought  the  emphasis  of 
the  campaign  should  be  laid  upon  the  achieve- 
ments that  can  already  be  credited  to  the 
Socialist  party.  They  would  have  preferred 
to  have  seen  some  one  nominated  who  had  a 
record  of  work  done  in  some  legislature,  but 
even  they  knew  that  as  a  public  speaker  there 
was  no  one  in  the  movement  comparable  to 
Debs.  Besides  that.  Debs  is  adored  by  the 
party  members.  Few  men  who  know  Debs 
only  through  his  newspaper  reputation  could 
believe  how  much  he  is  admired  by  those  who 
know  him  personally.  He  is  not  a  great  poli- 
tician. He  long  since  gave  over  politics  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  He  is  really  an  evangel- 
ist,— a  kind  of  Luther,  leading  men  to  faith 
and  sacrifice.  Not  even  his  most  bitter  op- 
ponent would  deny  that  he  is  a  man  of  in- 
tellect and  ability,  but  those  who  follow  hiiu 
speak  of  his  devotion,  of  his  sacrifice,  and  of 
his  love.  He  is  now  fifty-three  years  of  age. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and 
worked  first  as  a  railway  fireman.  In  his 
early  manhood  he  participated  in  politics, 
and  was  for  a  time  the  city  clerk  of  Tcrrc 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  later  he  was  for  two  terms 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State. 
But  the  working-class  movement  came  to 
him  as  an  inspiration.  From  1880  to  18930 
he  was  grand  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  oil 
Locomotive  Firemen.  Later  he  formed  thfj 
American  Railway  Union,  which  was  an  ef 
fort  to  organize  all  railway  men  into  01 
all-inclusive  organization.  He  was  one  o 
the  first  victims  of  the  injunction,  and  spent 
six  months  in  prison  for  contempt  of  court. 
In  prison  he  became  a  Socialist,  and  since  that 
time  has  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  cause 
of  Socialism. 

Like  all  crusaders.  Debs  is  misunderstood, 
maligned,  and  feared  by  those  who  do  not 
know  him;  but  if  any  one  will  go  to  Terre 
Haute,  where  Debs  has  lived  his  life,  he  will 
find  few  men  who  do  not  love  him.  Some 
believe  his  doctrines  dangerous ;  others  believe 
them  impractical.   Some  say  Debs  is  too  good 
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for  this  world.  But  no  one  doubts  his  sin- 
cerity, his  unselfishness,  his  great  gifts,  or  the 
purity  and  nobleness  of  his  character.  Some 
very  practical  men  cannot  understand  one 
who  knows  no  compromise  and  never  thinks 
of  expediency.  When  Debs  gave  up  politics 
to  go  into  the  trade-union  movement,  and 
then  a  well-paid  position  in  the  trade-union 
movement  to  go  into  a  new  organization 
that  seemed  doomed  to  failure,  and  then  even 
from  that  poor  organization  into  an  even 
poorer  thing,  the  Socialist  movement,  the 
practical  people  of  Terre  Haute  felt  that 
Debs  was  a  failure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Debs  was  blundering 
about  tr>'ing  to  find  his  metier.  As  an  exec- 
utive, as  an  organizer,  or  as  a  politician  he 
was  not  exceptionally  gifted.  But  as  a 
speaker  he  has  few  if  any  equals.  Not  only 
his  friends,  *but  Debs  himself,  realized  this 
great  power,  and  he  became  a  wandering  agi- 
tator who  for  ten  years  has  gone  up  and 
down  the  land  carrying  the  message  of  So- 
cialism. He  is  known  m  every  part  of  the 
countr>'.  The  other  day  over  20,000  people 
came  to  hear  him  in  Oklahoma,  and  a  day  or 
so  later  in  Milwaukee  25,000  stood  in  a  blis- 
tering heat  listening  to  his  speech.  Whatever 
the  practical  people  of  Terre  Haute,  who 
have  never  understood  him,  may  think,  the 
poets  and  the  plain  people  understand  Debs, 
and  multitudes  who  will  not  vote  for  him 
agree  heartily  with  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
and  Eugene  Field,  who  have  so  often  given 
him  their  tributes  in  prose  and  verse.  Preach- 
ing his  "inspired  evangel  of  fraternity,"  he 
has  gone  from  good  positions  to  nothing, 
from  the  promise  of  ease  and  quiet  and  com- 
fort to  the  life  of  a  wandering  tramp- 
preacher. 

I  Ben  Hanford,  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
'  Presidency,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Typo- 
I graphical  Union  for  twenty-eight  years.  He 
has  led  a  life  of  extraordinary  devotion  to 
the  trade-union  and  Socialist  cause.  He  is 
'well  known  in  the  working-class  movement 
and  is  extremely  popular.  Among  the  best 
of  Socialist  orators  and  writers,  he  has  ever 
tried  to  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  men, — 
to  be  at  his  trade  every  day  and  on  the  soap- 
box every  night, — ^until  he  has  finally  broken 
his  health ;  so  that  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will 
be  able  to  appear  on  the  Socialist  platform 
during  the  present  campaign. 

SIZE  OF  THE  VOTE  EXPECTED. 

As  to  what  Socialists  expect  in  the  way  of 
votes  this  fall  little  need  be  said.    Of  course 


the  Socialist  vote  has  never  yet  been  an  accu- 
rate test  of  the  extent  of  Socialist  sentiment. 
Unfortunately  some  Socialists  believe  that 
they  are  throwing  away  their  votes  when 
they  support  a  candidate  who  has  no  chance 
of  winning.  There  seems  to  be  a  rather 
widespread  belief  that  to  vote  for  the  least 
bad  of  two  corrupt  candidates,  one  of  whom 
is  pretty  certain  to  win,  is  more  advisable 
than  to  vote  for  a  clean  candidate  who  has 
little  chance  of  winning.  Other  voters  are 
sympathetic  to  Socialism,  but  do  not  under- 
stand it  thoroughly,  and  often  believe  that 
little  can  be  accomplished  by  voting  for  it 
now.  But  as  the  party  grows  in  strength 
and  becomes  itself  more  practical  these  voters 
are  more  and  more  inclined  to  support  So- 
cialist candidates.  In  the  last  campaign 
nearly  half  a  million  votes  were  cast  for  So- 
cialism in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  organiza- 
tion was  weak,  the  funds  insignificant,  and 
the  press  of  the  party  reaching  not  more  than 
200,000  people.  Certainly  the  Socialist  sen- 
timent to-day  is  widespread.  The  organiza- 
tion is  prepared  to  make  a  big  campaign, 
and  the  press  of  the  party  reaches  not  less 
than  a  million  voters. 

The  tendency  toward  Socialism  is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  the  trade-union  movement, 
and  it  has  received  an  added  impetus  as  a  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Gompers'  attempt  to  have  union 
labor  support  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  has 
forced  politics  actively  into  the  unions,  and 
a  number  of  important  bodies  have  con- 
demned Mr.  Gompers'  action  and  urged  the^ 
support  of  the  Socialist  ticket.  The  Wiscon- 1 
sin  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Western  Feder- 
ation of  Miners,  the  Toledo  Central  Labor 
Union,  the  bakers,  various  unions  of  car- 
penters, the  switchmen,  the  brewers,  and  cer- 
tain unions  among  the  coal  miners  have  all 
declared  for  Socialism. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  Independ- 
ence party  may  prevent  a  large  increase  in 
the  Socialist  vote  in  a  few  cities,  but  it  will 
have  little  effect  in  the  purely  industrial  cen- 
ters, and  none  whatever  among  the  farmers 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  who  are  com- 
ing with  a  rush  toward  Socialism.  All  the 
speakers  and  organizers  report  unprecedent- 
ed crowds  in  attendance  at  Socialist  meet- 
ings. Occasionally  an  enthusiast  predicts  two 
million  votes  as  a  certainty,  and  even  Victor 
L.  Berger,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
Socialist  leaders,  and  who  as  an  old  cam- 
paigner is  careful  about  his  statements,  be- 
lieves that  the  Socialists  will  poll  not  less 
than  a  million  and  a  half  votes. 


THE   PROHIBITIONISTS  AND  THEIR   CAUSE. 

BY  SAMUEL  DICKIE. 


T^HE  convention  that  on  July  15  and  16  personnel  of  the  convention  as  "typical  01 

met  in    Memorial     Hall,     Columbus,  that  class  of  society  on  which  the  nation  cvci 

Ohiot   was   no    ordinarj'    gathering.      From  depends  in  a  great  crisis,  the  sort  from  whon 

rvrry  part  of  the  country  earnest  men  and  all  moral  movements  spring,  the  type  of  pea 

wcmien  had  journeyed  to  the  Buckeye  capital  pie  whom  every  one  instinctively  trusts  o] 

to  t^rasp  one  another  by  the  hand,  to  utter  calls  upon  for  help  or  brave  and  pcrsisteni 


words  of  cheer, 
and  once  again  to 
pledge  allegiance 
in  the  long-drawn 
battle  for  a  sober 
country  and  a  bet- 
ter citizenship. 

Of  the  1200 
delegates  who 
made  the  hall  re- 
sound with  song 
and  speech  and 
cheer  a  few  were 
freaks,  for  no  con- 
vention is  without 
them,  but  as  a 
body  the  National 
Prohibition  Con- 
vention of  1908 
was  made  up  of 
men  and  women 
.  (about  100  of  the 
latter),  patriotic, 
prn^essivc,  intelli- 
gent, cultured,  rep- 
resentative. There 
were  lawyers  and 
doctors  and 
preachers,  bankers 
and  manufacturers 
and  merchants, 
capitalists  and 
\v  age-earners,  col- 
lege professors  and 
presidents,  c  a  p  - 
tatns  of  industry 
and  humble  toil- 
ers at  the  workbench  and  forge,  men  whose  was  able  to  bear  his  part  in  the  business  oi 
\\'ialth  runs  into  seven  figures  and  men  who   the  convention. 

to  come  at  all  must  travel  second-class  and  Self-seeking  and  personal  ambition  and 
ro  whom  cabs  and  sleeping-cars  and  railway-  sordid  motives  were  not  in  evidence  in  thai 
diners  and  first-class  hotels  are  forbidden  company  of  wide-awake  and  sincere  re- 
luxuries.  formers,  but  the  most  casual  observer  could 

Walter  Wellman,  in  an  admirable  report   not  fail  to  discover  those  fine  moral  qualities 
in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald »  describes  the  that  mark  the  best  type  of  American  manhood. 


The  Proliibitloii  party  of  the  United  States,  as- 
sembled in  convention  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  July  15, 
16,  1908,  expressing  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  victories  of  our  principles  in  the  past,  for  en- 
couragement at  present,  and  for  confidence  in  early 
and  triumphant  success  in  the  future,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  principles,  and  pledges  their  en- 
actment into  law  when  placed  in  power: 

1.  The  submission  by  Congress  to  the  several 
States  of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
prohibiting  the  manufacture,   sale.  Importation,   ez- 

eortation,  or  transportation  of  alcoholic  liquors  for 
everage  purposes. 

2.  The  Immediate  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
for  beverage  purposes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
the  Territories,  and  all  places  over  wliich  the  na- 
tional Government  has  Jurisdiction :  the  repeal  of  the 
internal  revenue  tax  on  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the 
prohibition  of  Interstate  traffic  therein. 

3.  The  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

4.  F2quitable  graduated  income  and  inheritance 
taxes. 

5.  The  establishment  of  postal  savings-banks  and 
the  guaranty  of  deposits  in  banks. 

6.  The  regulation  of  all  corporations  doing  an  in- 
terstate commerce  business. 

7.  The  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission. 

8.  The  strict  enforcement  of  law  instead  of  official 
tolerance  and  practical  license  of  the  social  evil 
which  prevails  in  many  of  our  cities,  with  its  un- 
speakable traffic  in  girls. 

9.  Uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws. 

10.  An  equitable  and  constitutional  employers*  lia- 
bility  act. 

11.  Court  review  of  Post  Office  Department  de- 
cisions. 

12.  The  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  mines,  work- 
shops, and  factories. 

13.  Legislation  basing  suffrage  only  upon   intelli- 

f^ence   and   ahlllty   to   read   and   write    toe   English 
anguage. 

14.  The  preservation .  of  the  mineral  and  forest 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  highways  and  waterways. 

Believing  In  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  and 
the  final  triumph  of  our  principles,  and  convinced  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  to  deal  with  these  Issues,  we  invite  to  full 
party  fellowship  ail  citizens  wlio  are  with  us  agreed. 


THE  SHORTEST  PLATFORM  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

(Adopted  by  the  National  Prohibition  Convention  at 
Colnmbus,  Ohio,  on  July  16.) 


advocao*  of  thai 
\\hk\\  they  believ< 
\s  right  in  spite  01 
all  opposition/' 

The  conventior 
lacked  many  thing? 
which  *thc  profes 
s  i  o  n  a  I  politiciar 
would  expect  tc 
find  and  m  i  gh  1 
deem  essential 
There  n  as  no  bos* 
and  not  even  ; 
shite.  Names  ha<i 
been  suggested  foi 
the  chief  honors  tc 
be  (liven,  but  the 
men  finally  nomi- 
nated had  not  even 
been  mentioned  as 
candidates  until 
the  balloting  wa* 
about  to  begin. 
There  was  leader 
ship,  hut  no  dicta 
tion.  There  wen; 
men  of  strcngtii 
and  influence  whi 
would  have  made 
themselves  felt  ir 
any  body  w  i  t  k 
which  they  might 
be  connected,  but 
the  spirit  of  real 
democracy  so  pre- 
vailed  that  the 
obscurest    delegate 
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EUGENE  WILDER  CHAFIN,  OF  ILLINOIS. 
(The  Prohibitionist  candidate  for  President.) 


Impractical  some  people  would  call  them, 
but  sincere,  self-sacrificing,  and  patriotic 
even  their  most  violent  opponents  will  con- 
cede them  to  be. 

And  what  do  these  reformers  seek?  Why 
do  they  give  so  liberally  of  their  time  and 
money  and  energy?  Why  have  they  surren- 
dered the  hope  of  political  preferment  in  the 
parties  large  enough  to  handle  now  and  then 


the  loaves  and  fishes?  Why  are  they  united 
in  a  political  organization  that  offers  no  im- 
mediate opportunity  and  small  future  pros- 
pect of  dispensing  the  spoils  of  office? 

It  is  simply  that  they  may  unite  in  a  pro- 
test as  citizens  against  a  legalized,  expensive, 
debasing,  and  corrupting  traffic. 

They  insist  that  the  Government,  State  or 
national,  has  no  right  to  license  and  should 
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not  permit  the  continuance 
of  a  business  that  creates 
no  wealth,  that  wastes  our 
material  resources,  that  de- 
base§  and  bestializes  its  pa- 
trons, that  corrupts  voters, 
buys  legislation,  pays  cash 
for  police  protection,  in- 
timidates executive  officers, 
and  coolly  informs  iambi- 
tious  politicians  that  there 
is  no  place  at  the  front  for 
the  man  who  is  indiscreet 
enough  to  be  on  bad  terms 
with  the  saloon. 

The  party  Prohibition- 
ists are  an  uncompromising 
lot  of  folk,  preferring  to 
vote  for  exactly  what  they 
want,  whether  they  can 
get  it  or  not,  rather  than 
to  vote  for  exactly  what 
they  do  not  want  and  get 
it  right  away. 

The  platform  adopted 
at  the  Columbus  conven- 
tion is  brief.  A  leading 
editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Record-Herfild  calls  it  "  a 
very  model  of  brevity  and 
condensation  which  the 
bigger  parties  might  well 
study  and  copy." 

THE   CANDIDATES. 

Eugene  Wilder  Chafin, 
Presidential  nominee  of  the  iThe 

Prohibition  party,  was  born 
on  a  farm  near  East  Troy,  Wis.,  November 
I,  1852,  and  is  consequently  now  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year.  Mr.  Chafin  is  a  man  in  superb 
health,  the  embodiment  of  optimism,  cour- 
age, and  good  nature.  He  is  a  splendid  cam- 
paigner, with  a  fine  voice,  a  cogent  style  of 
reasoning,  and  a  manner  upon  the  platform 
that  wins  both  the  respect  and  the  confidence 
of  his  hearers.  Like  most  boys  born  upon  the 
farm,  Mr.  Chafin  was  obliged  to  work  his 
own  way,  and  he  is  indebted  entirely  to  his 
own  efforts  for  such  educational  advantages 
as  he  has  been  able  to  secure.  He  paid  his 
way  through  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  Being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  his  native  State  for 
something  over  twenty  years,  being  located 
during  that  entire  period  in  the  city  of  Wau- 
kesha.    Seven  years  ago  Mr.  Chafin  became 


AARON  S.  WATKINS,  OF  OHIO. 
Prohibitionist  candidate  for  Vice-President.) 

a  citizen  of  Illinois  and  a  resident  of  the  c 
of  Chicago.  Although  removing  to  Chics 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  practice 
his  profession,  he  soon  found  so  many  < 
mands  upon  his  time  for  platform  scrv 
that  he  has  really  given  the  major  part  of 
time  to  campaign  work  for  the  last  scv 
years. 

Mr.  Chafin  has  for  many  years  been 
careful  student  of  American  history,  a 
has  given  most  studious  attention  to  the  bic 
raphies  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  Pre 
ably  no  man  in  the  country  is  more  the 
oughly  conversant  with  every  importa 
event  connected  with  the  lives  of  these  tv 
great  men  than  is  Mr.  Chafin.  He  has  1 
cently  published  a  book  entitled  "  Lincoli 
The  Man  of  Sorrows."  This  book  is  a  di 
criminating  study  of  many  of  the  most  ii 
portant  events  connected  with   the   life 
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the  great  emancipator.  Mr.  Chafin  has  been 
from  boyhood  a  total  abstainer,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Aaron  S.  Watkins,  the  Vice-Presidential 
nominee  of  the  Prohibition  party,  is  of  Qua- 
ker antecedents  and  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Logan  County,  Ohio,  November  29,  1863. 
A    common-school    education    was    supple- 


Mr.  Watkins  is  an  ordained  minister  and 
has  also  taken  a  full  law  course,  although  he 
has  never  given  his  attention  to  the  practice 
of  that  profession.  He  is  at  present  vice- 
president  of  the  Ohio  Northern  University 
and  professor  of  English  literature  in  that  in- 
stitution. Professor  Watkins  is  a  man  of 
energy  and  force,  a  fine  speaker,  and  in  every 


mented  by  work  in  the  Ohio  Northern  Uni-    way  admirably  qualified  to  fill  the  high  office 
vcrsity  and  in  Taylor  University.  for  which  he  has  been  named. 


WHY  I  AM  STILL  A  POPULIST. 


BY    THOMAS    E.    WATSON. 

(Candidate  of  the  Populist  party  for  the  Presidency.) 


I  AM  asked,  *'  Why  are  you  keeping  up 
the  Populist  party?  why  do  you  per- 
sonally, with  your  literary  and  editorial 
tasks  on  hand,  think  it  worth  while  to  take 
the  time  and  labor  to  accept  the  nomination, 
and  what  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  the 
Populist  party  has  a  right  to  exist  and  to 
ask  the  people  to  vote  its  ticket  and  its  plat- 
form this  year?  " 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  the  principles  of  Jeffersonian- Jackson- 
tan  Democracy  were  dominant.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  country  was  prosperous  and 
happy.  Andrew  Jackson  paid  off  the  na- 
tional debt;  there  were  no  funding  schemes 
periodically  robbing  the  taxpayers;  there  was 
not  a  national  bank  in  existence;  the  consti- 
tutional system  of  money  was  in  force,  and 
the  tariff  has  been  reduced  to  a  revenue  basis 
by  the  Walker  act  of  1844. 

Those  were  the  years  in  which  a  visitor 
from  abroad,  Charles  Dickens,  for  instance, 
could  write  home  to  his  friends  in  England 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  universal 
prosperity  whose  evidences  were  visible  on 
every  side.  Those  were  the  years  in  which 
he  <^uld  use  the  oft-quoted  expression  that 
**  a  blazing  sword  suspended  from  the  sky 
would  excite  no  greater  astonishment  than 
would  the  sight  of  a  beggar  on  the  streets." 

During  the  Civil  War  the  corporations 
took  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  special  favors  of  all  sorts  were 
demanded  and  secured.  The  national-bank- 
ing system  came  back  again,  hungrier  than 
ever,  just  as  Thomas  H.  Benton  had  prophe- 
sied that  it  would.  The  tariff  began  to  go 
up  with  vast  leaps  and  bounds.      Funding 


schemes,  in  which  colossal  plunder  was  raked 
in  by  the  favored  financiers,  took  away  from 
the  people  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
The  policy  of  contraction  was  inaugurated, 
and  before  President  Grant  put  his  foot 
down  upon  it,  in  1878,  nearly  two  thousand 
million  dollars  of  paper  currency  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  destroyed. 

For  years  after  the  Civil  War  the  masses, 
the  plain  common  people,  were  so  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  leaders  of  the  two 
old  political  parties, — who  made  capital  out 
of  sectional  hate  and  partisan  bitterness, — 
that  they  had  no  eyes  to  see  what  the  finan- 
ciers were  doing  in  Congress.  At  length, 
however,  a  handful  of  brave,  true,  intelli- 
gent men  began  to  organize  a  protest  against 
the  monstrous  class  legislation  which  was 
revolutionizing  our  Republic  and  rapidly 
turning  it  into  a  heartless,  soulless,  money- 
made  plutocracy. 

These  men  were  known  as  the  Green- 
backers.  Their  appeal  to  the  common  peo- 
ple met  with  a  response  which  profoundly 
alarmed  the  leaders  of  the  two  old  parties. 
The  reform  movement  could  not  be  met 
from  the  front.  Its  case  was  too  strong,  its 
argument  too  irresistible.  But  it  could  be 
flanked  and  sidetracked,  and  this  was  done. 
In  the  North  and  West,  where  the  Green - 
backers  were  strongest,  the  Republicans  dis- 
armed them  by  adopting  the  Greenback  plat- 
form. In  the  South,  wherever  the  movement 
was  strong,  the  Democrats  sidetracked  it  by 
adopting  the  Greenback  platform.  Under 
the  specious,  seductive  plea  of  "  Get  your  re- 
forms inside  the  old  party,"  the  Greenback 
movement  was  stilettoed  and  put  in  its  grave. 
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For  a  generation  the  beneficiaries  of  special 
privilege  hatl  it  all  their  own  way,  control- 
ling both  old  parties,  securing  just  the  legis- 
lation demanded.  The  taxes  which  Con- 
gress had  laid  upon  express  companies,  in- 
surance companies,  railways,  manufacturing 
establishments,  bank  checks,  and  incomes 
were  repealed-  Both  the  old  parties  co- 
operated to  repeal  them.  The  constitutional 
inf>ney  system> — ^wherein  gold,  silver,  and 
paper  notes  formed  the  currency, — which 
had  been  in  operation  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Guvernnient  down  to  the  administration 
of  Buchanan,  was  overturned.  To  the  na- 
tional banks  was  given  the  power  which  the 
Constitution  denied  to  the  States.  For  all 
practical  purposes  they  are  permitted  to  make 
their  own  notes  a  legal-tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dcbt!S, — ^a  thing  which  the  sovereign 
States  of  the  Union  dared  not  do.  Tariff 
duties  were  carried  to  such  monstrous  *  ex- 
tremes that  foreign  competition  cut  no  fig- 
ure, and  the  manufacturers,  secure  in  the 
iHonopolizcd  home  market,  easily  organized 
the  truitrs.  Railway  corporations  were  al- 
lowed to  have  their  way  until  our  people 
wtTt  taxed  for  dividends  upon  seven  billions 
of  fictitious  capitalization. 

These  abuses  of  the  legislative  power  at 
length  crtlled  forth  another  protest,  and  this 
time  the  movement  was  known  as  the  Farm- 
eri'  Atlumce.  The  platform  which  the  agri- 
cultural penple  adopted,  and  upon  which  they 
tniight  an  alliance  with  the  leaders  of  union 
labor,  was  practically  the  same  in  principle 
fti  that  on  which  the  old  Greenbacker  had 
made  hh  fipht.  The  Farmers*  Alliance 
fntJvement  ?twcpt  the  West  and  South  like  a 
prairie  fire.  It  buried  sectionalism  and 
vvipnj  (jut  party  lines.  Again,  the  two  old 
parties  foonJ  it  impossible  to  meet  the  re- 
form movrment  face  to  face,  foot  to  foot, 
ill  a  trial  of  strength;  again  the  flanking, 
iidetratkio^  policy  was  adopted.  In  the 
Wetl,  Mherrver  the  Farmers'  Alliance  was 
if  run  If,  tl^e  Republican  party  and  leaders  pro- 
da  inierl  their  conversion  to  the  Farmers' 
Allianre  platform.  In  the  Southern  States, 
wherever  tht-  movement  was  strong,  the 
tlniMMrahV  party  and  leaders  adopted  the 
J^'tifttirrs'  Alliance  platform.  Again  was 
Ih-umI  the  specious,  seductive  plea  of  "  Get 
yiHjr  reforms  inside  the  old  party."  But  this 
time  fhe  H;ink  movement  was  not  entirely 
mtte«(ul  A  very  large  element  of  the 
Furmrri*  Alliance  movement,  West  and 
Htfiiilh,  ilrclnred  for  independent  political  ac- 
|f  n    conference    at    Cincinnati    in 


1 89 1,  and  put  forth  as  their  creed  the  plat 
form  on  which  the  Farmers'  Alliance  had 
gone  before  the  country. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  first  ticket  whid 
the  People's  party  put  in  the  field  was  headed 
by  Gen.  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa.  Foi 
him  the  new  movement  polled  more  than  < 
million  votes  and. secured  respectable  rcprc 
sentation  in  the  electoral  college.  Then 
were  1800  newspapers  devoted  to  Populisi 
propaganda ;  there  were  several  States  thai 
were  in  the  power  of  Populist  majorities 
there  was  every  indication  that  the  two  olc 
parties  would  be  at  length  defeated,  and  thai 
a  return  to  Democratic  principles  and  legis 
lation  might  be  expected.  But  once  mon 
the  stratagem  of  the  politicians  was  mon 
than  a  match  in  the  zeal  for  reform. 

Mr.  Bryan  convinced  the  Western  leader 
of  Populism  that  he  was  at  heart  a  Populist 
and  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Popu 
lism,  as  well  as  other  reform  movements,  tc 
fuse  with  the  Democrats. 

When  the  fusion  movement  of  1896  had 
run  its  course  Populism  was  prostrate.  Whai 
little  life  was  left  in  it  by  Bryanism  wai 
taken  away  by  the  Spanish  War.  With  one 
exception,  the  Missouri  World,  the  180c 
papers  of  Populism  died.  The  organizatior 
fell  to  pieces.  As  a  leaven  to  the  loaf,  it  wa^ 
yet  to  exert  a  mighty  power  both  in  State 
and  national  affairs,  but  as  an  organized 
movement  it  had  no  further  existence. 

In  the  year  1900,  however,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reorganize.  A  Presidential 
ticket  headed  by  the  Hon.  Wharton  Barkei 
was  put  into  the  field.  It  received  50,00c 
votes.  Bryan  had  been  renominated  by  the 
Democrats,  on  a  platform  which  committed 
him  to  the  constitutional  money  system,  and 
which  antagonized  national  banks  and  the 
single  gold  standard. 

In  1904,  the  Democratic  party  having  dis- 
carded the  platform  upon  which  it  had  stood 
for  eight  years,  and  become  as  nearly  Repub- 
lican as  was  possible  without  using  the  same 
platform  language  which  had  already  been 
used  by  tne  other  party,  the  Populists  de- 
cided that  some  one  should  make  a  stand  for 
Jeffersonian  Democracy.  In  the  eight  years 
in  which  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  at  the  front 
I  had  taken  no  hand  in  politics,  for  I  had 
no  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  and  there  was  no  chance  to  do 
business  for  the  Populists  while  Mr.  Bryan 
was  claiming  to  be  as  good  a  one  as  could  be 
desired.  When  Bryan  left  our  old  platform 
I  went  upon  it,  determined  that  the  countr> 
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Copyrisht.  1904.  by  Pach  Bros..  N.  Y. 


HON.    THOMAS    E.    WATSON,   OF  GEORGIA. 
('Ilie  Populist  candidate  for  President.) 


should  at  least  be  reminded  that  both  the  old 
parties  were  now  equally  Hamiltonian. 

Was  it  not  well  that  some  one  should 
voice  a  protest  when  both  the  old  political 
parties  went  over  to  Special  Privilepje?  In  a 
land  where  the  name  of  JeflEerson  is  so  often 
spoken  with  reverence,  and  where  the  word 
Democracy  is  dear  to  about  half  the  people, 
is  it  not  right  that  some  one  should  call  at- 


tention to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Jeffer- 
sonianism  and  no  Jefferson  Democracy  in 
the  platform  of  either  of  the  old  parties? 
Should  one  be  deterred  from  doing  right  be- 
cause those  who  follow  him  and  act  with 
him  are  in  a  hopeless  minority? 

It  cannot  be  that  all  the  voters  of  America 
approve  of  the  platform  upon  which  Mr. 
Taft  is  running.     It  must  be  that  ther^ 
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THOMAS    L.    HISGEN,   OF    MASSACHUSETTS,   THE    INDEPENDENCE   PARTY  S   CANDIDATE    FOR   PRESIDENT. 
<Mr.  Hisgen,  with  his  brothers,  built  up  a  successful  axle-grease  business  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  West  Spring- 
field, MaHs.     Last  year  Thomas  L.  Hisgen  was  candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts.) 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  PARTY. 

BY  JOHN  TEMPLE  GRAVES. 

(The   party's   candidate   for    Vice-President.) 


THE  Independence  party,  whose  national 
candidates  will  ask  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  in  November,  is  neither  an  accident 
nor  an  experiment.  The  party  rises  natural- 
ly and  logically  out  of  the  conditions  and 
necessities  of  the  present  era.  As  it  stands 
unfolded  by  its  first  convention,  just  held  in 
Chicago,  it  is  the  organization  of  the  real 


protesting  forces  of  reform  which  have  been  \ 
at  work  for  a  dozen  years  in  American  poli- 
tics, and  which  have  had  more  or  less  effect 
upon  the  platform  and  principles  of  the  older 
parties. 

The  last  decade  of  American  politics  has 
been  illustrated  by  a  consecutive,  definite,  and 
increasingly  coherent  protest  of  the  people 
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jsLnd  their  champions  against  the  graft  and 
greed  of  corporations;  against  the  corruption 
of  parties  by  money;  against  the  increasing 
arrogance  and  tyranny  of  corporations  in 
their  relations  to  the  people^  and  against  the 
general  enthronement  of  spoils  and  privilege 
above  the  people's  rights  and  liberties. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  twelve  years  ago,  when 
this  reform  agitation  was  begun,  the  men  who 
led  it  were  denounced  as  revolutionists  and 
anarchists,  dangerous  to  society  and  menac- 
ing to  government.  Steadily,  persistently  the 
formative  forces,  now  crystallized  in  the  In- 
dependence party,  persisted  in  their  way  of 
protest,  thundered  their  exposures  of  public 
wrongs  and  their  demand  for  righting  by  gov- 
ernment and  law,  until  to-day  both  parties 
and  the  entire  Republic  have  come  to  recog- 
nize as  natural  and  necessary  the  demands 
which  were  born  pure  and  simple  in  the  prop- 
aganda started  and  maintained  by  the  Inde- 
pendence leaders  and  the  Independence  news- 
papers of  that  earlier  day. 

That  other  men  of  other  parties  have  joined 
in  this  movement  from  time  to  time  and  given 
strong  assistance  is  not  denied. 

That  other  leaders  have  lent  their  voices 
to  the  progress- of  reform  with  more  or  less 
of- force  and  potency  is  freely  conceded  here. 

But  the  Independence  party  claims,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  spirit  which 
has  exposed  public  wrongs;  denounced  pub- 
lic evils,  made  evident  the  outrages  upon 
liberty  and  property,  and  has  finally  aroused 
public  opinion  out  of  shameful  apathy  to  ac- 
tion and  to  accomplishment,  is  due  primarily 
and  transcendently  to  thde  persistent,  unfail- 
ing, unf earing  agitation  for  civic  righteous- 
ness and  civic  liberty  instituted  by  the  Inde- 
pendent series  of  newspapers  twelve  years 
ago,  and  maintained  without  a  variation  or 
shadow  of  turning  by  these  great  evangels  of 
publicity  through  an  unbroken  and  educative 
system  of  years. 

When  the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  time  have  faded,  and  the  fair  history  of 
this  great  corrective  *  movement  is  written, 
these  are  the  forces  which  must  be  reckoned 
the  creative  and  compelling  agencies  of  the 
era  of  reform  in  which  we  live. 

So  that  the  Independence  party  grows  nat- 
urally and  logically  out  of  a  reform  spirit 
which  Itself  created  and  sustained,  and  in 
this  year  of  grace  1908  it  simply  organizes  its 
own  achievements  and  its  own  principles  in 
order  to  ask  a  national  vindication  and  a 
national  reward  for  the  transqcndent  service 
that  it  has  rendered  the  country. 


The  grandfather  of  the  present  Independ- 
ence party  was  the  Municipal  Ownership 
League,  which  in  New  York,  in  Qiicago,  in 
San  Francisco,  and  in  other  cities  has  won 
so  wonderfully  upon  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  people  in  their  own  interest  and 
behalf. 

The  Independence  party  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  Independence  League,  which  in 
New  York,  in  Massachusetts,  in  California, 
and  in  Illinois  has  fought  such  splendid  bat- 
tles and  won  such  splendid  victories  for  die 
people. 

The  whole  genius  of  the  Independence 
party  is  concentrated  upon  the  principle  of 
going  out  to  fight  for  reforms  that  are  not 
only  desirable  but  accomplishable.  From  its 
municipal  beginning,  through  its  State-wide 
effort,  to  its  present  national  form,  it  has 
never  troubled  for  a  moment  to  advocate 
things  that  were  merely  fanciful  or  theoret- 
ical, but  has  been  the  advocate  of  things  that 
could  be  done. 

It  is  urged  against  the  Independence  party 
by  the  Democrats  that  its  national  campaign 
is  one  of  spite  inspired  by  Mr.  Hearst  to  pun- 
ish Mr.  Bryan  for  his  disloyalty  to  Mr. 
Hearst  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1904. 
The  plea  is  captious  and  absolutely  untrue. 

In  the  two  preceding  Bryan  campaigns 
Hearst  had  given  to  Bryan  unstintedly  the 
support  of  his  great  series  of  newspapers,  of 
his  personal  time  and  energy  and  his  superb, 
powers  of  organization,  and  in  more  than 
royal  generosity  of  his  money.  No  other 
friend  gave  half  so  much.  And  yet  the  only 
opportunity  on  earth  thgt  Bryan  ever  had  to 
pay  the  debt  in  small  part  was  at  St.  Louis  in. 
1904,  and  he  turned  his  back  upon  this  in- 
comparable friend  and  went  out  of  his  way 
to  nominate  ex-Senator  Cockrell,  who  was 
merely  a  local  candidate  without  even  a  fol- 
lowing for  the  Presidency. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  man  who  could 
be  disloyal  to  such  a  friend  under  such  cir- 
cumstances could  ever  be  true  to  any  man 
or  any  party  under  any  circumstances. 

But  this  foolish  plea  is  based  upon  an  utter 
misconception  of  Mr.  Hearst's  motives  and 
methods.  It  is  the  public  policy  and  the 
people's  good  that  moves  his  great  energies. 
He  has  forgotten  Bryan's  disloyalty  and  for- 
given it  long  ago. 

The  Independence  party  is  bom  now  at 
this  particular  time  and  under  these  circuip- 
s^anccs  as  a  distinct  articulation  of  the  uni- 
versal demand  for  a  new  party  in  American 
politics.    Within  the  limits  of  this  brief  com- 
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tween  a  Bryan  and  a  Bel- 
mont or  a  Ryan  and  a 
Hearst;  and  yet  cam- 
paign after  campaign  the 
platform  tinkerers  of  the 
old  moribund  organiza- 
tion have  sought  to  beat 
out  their  waning  interests 
into  a  declaration  that 
would  cover  and  hold 
these  irrepressible  ele- 
ments of  discord.  The 
platforms  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  twelve 
years  have  been  a  succes- 
sion of  shameful  hypoc- 
risies and  of  deceitful 
compromises,  in  which 
men  presumably  honest 
have  endeavored  to  main- 
tain a  loyalty  which  they 
neither  felt  nor  fulfilled. 
As  a  consequence  the 
Democratic  party  has 
literally  wallowed  in  the 
mire  of  inconsistency, 
nominating  first  a  conser- 
vative, -then  a  radical, 
then  again  a  radical,  then 
again  a  conservative,  then 
again  a  radical, — shifting 
from  pillar  to  post  in 
shameless  opportunism, 
and  in  1904  violating  all 
its  traditions  and  insult- 
ing all  its  history  by  nom- 
inating a  candidate  upon 
the  open  and  shameful 
plea  that  "  he  was  not 
ment  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  this  proposi-  offensive  to  the  criminal  trusts." 
tion,  which  proves  itself  in  the  mind  and  con-  It  is  against  not  only  the  shameless  incon- 
science  of  the  American  voter.  I  submit  to  sistency,  but  the  absolutely  hopeless  division 
the  conscience  and  to  the  integrity  of  the  in-  and  ineffectiveness,  of  the  Democratic  party 
tclligent  people  of  America  that  there  is  a  that  the  Independence  party  of  to-day  is 
distinct  and  deep-seated,  even  if  unexpressed,    formed. 

demand  for  a  reorganization  of  parties  and  a  It  is  equally  true  that  the  Republican 
readjustment  of  political  relations.  In  the  party  has  lost  its  moorings.  Divided  in  its 
heart  of  both  parties  this  demand  exists,  and  principles  and  split  up  in  its  policies,  it  is 
is  secretly  if  not  openly  confessed  by  the  lead-  drifting  as  hopelessly  as  its  rival  organization 
ers  and  by  the  thinking  element.^  The  divi-  amid  the  alternate  currents  of  spoils  and 
sions  in  both  the  old  parties  is  an  evidence  privilege,  of  corporate  greed  and  corruption, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  even  their  blanket  and  of  spasmodic  reforms  led  by  a  single  in- 
plat forms  any  longer  to  carry  the  convictions  dividual,  who  has  pitted  an  honest  effort 
of  the  men  who  have  so  long  made  up  the  against  the  evil  and  hopeless  drift  of  an  or- 
organization.  The  divisions  in  the  Demo-  ganization  whose  day  is  ended, 
cratic  party  arc  irreconcilable  and  hopeless.  The  cry  of  the  times  is  for  the  square  deal. 
There  has  not  been  for  ten  years,  within  the  But  the  Independence  party  answers,  There 
lines  of  honesty,  any  possible  compromise  be-    is  no  square  deal  without  a  new  deal. 


JOHN    TEMI*I-E   GRAVES,   OF   GEORGIA. 
(Tandldatc*  of  th«  Independence  party  for  Vice-President.) 


REAL   NAVIGATION   OF  THE   AIR, 


BY  GEORGE  H,  GUY\ 


HERE  never  was  a  time  in  the  history^ 

of  aeronautics  when   developments   in 

1^^    urt  were  a<>  quickening  to  early  fruition 

^  ^      t:o-Javv     This  promise   of   real tzat ion   k 

^^P^ecially  apparent  in  .the  i\e\d%  of  dirigible 

^J^j  loans  and  of  aeroplanes, 

'T'hc  air  balloon,  has  always  been  associ- 

^^  J    in  the  public  mind  with  the  idea  of  a 

^  ^^^oiig^^r-carrying   craA   of   the   air.      Zep- 

Selifi   B^^'^  ^^  length  and  great  size*  making 

1^   into  a  steerable  ship.     A  balloon  of  the 

*     ^^e  dimensions  of  his  designs  needs  a  rigid 

tructure,  or  frame,  whereby  its  shape  can  be 

*'   ^^^erved  under  all  conditions,  and  especially 

^  -hen  it  ^s  being  driven  rapidly  through  the 

Ir*      Z^PP^lJ"  saw  that  such  a  frame  should 

1,^  Vather  a  part  of  the  balloon  itself,  than  be 

u upended  below  it,  and  so  retard  its  propul- 

^ion^      This   frame  he  supported  in  the  air 

\y\r  a  number  of  small  balloons  carried  in  the 

*'  hol^l  "   of  the   airship,   and    he   thus  gave 


these  balloons,  or  gas  balloonets,  as  tht 
called,  protection  from  the  sun*s  raJi 
and  other  influences.  Underneath  the 
gated  aerial  hull  he  attached  two 
waterttght  aluminum  cars,  conMinin^ 
motors,  steering^  and  other  apparatus, 
nected  by  a  long  passageway  viith  cabi 
the  center.  From  these  cabins  a?icent 
flight  of  stairs  through  the  btidy  of  the 
to  a  small  platform  on  its  upper  side,  \ 
gave  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  sk] 
astronomical  or  other  observations, 

ZEPPEUN's    ACHrEVEMENTS- 

In  the  fourth  ship  named  after  him 
pclm  embodied  the  improvements  su^ 
by  his  construction  of  three  consecutive 
of  this  type.  He  was  about  to  demon; 
by  its  agency  that  a  commercially  t 
means  of  air  transportation  had  at  last 
attained,  when  it  came  to  its  untimeb 
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COUNT  ZEPPELIN*S  *'  NUMBER  FOUR,"  WHICH  LAST  MONTH  FOCUSSED  THE  WORLD's  ATTENTION. 
(After  a  remarkai)Ie  flight  from  Lake  Constance,  along  the  Rhine  valley,  to  Strasburg,  and  thence  to 
Mains  and  Stuttgart,  at  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  at  heights  varying  from  300  to  .aOOO 
feet,  the  great  dirigible  descended  for  repairs  at  Echterdlngen,  on  August  5,  having  covered  a  dis- 
Xmnce  of  over  300  miles  in  about  twenty  hours.  During  a  thunder  shower  one  of  the  balloons  was  burst  by 
beating  against  the  ground,  the  gas  took  Are,  and  almost  in  an  instant  the  whole  costly  machine  was  a 
wreck.     The  German  people  at  once  subscribed  $400,000  to  build  a  new    airship.) 


at  Echtcrdingen,  partly  through  inexperience 
in  handling  it, — in  the  air  as  well  as  on  the 
ground, — ^and  partly  from  the  weak  points 
of  inadequately  tried  machinery.  The  ship 
measured  435  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  forty- 
three  feet  at  its  greatest  width.  She  could 
carry  twenty-five  passengers.  The  direction 
of  travel  was  controlled  by  a  series  of  planes, 
and  the  ship  had  four  propellers,  driven  by 
two  I  lo-horscpower  motors.  In  her  last 
trip,  in  which  she  sought  to  secure  the  prize 
of  $500,000  offered  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  the  ship  remaining  in  the  air  for 
twenty- four  hours,  she  had  already  been  out 
twenty  hours,  and  had  traveled  a  distance  of 
335  miles. 

Zeppelin  has,  however,  demonstrated  that 
the  power-propelled  balloon  will  eventually 
equal  in  speed  practically  any  other  vehicle 
man  has  ever  employed  for  useful  locomo- 
tion. This  splendid  result  was  largely  due 
to  his  laborious  and  ingenious  working  out 
of  improved  methods  of  propelling,  steering, 
and  stabilizing.  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  recall  the  opinion  of  the  well- 


known  inventor,  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  who 
in  a  recent  conversation  with  the  writer 
on  the  practical  value  of  the  dirigible 
of  the  future,  said :  "  Size  for  size  and 
per  ton  mile,  at  the  same  speed,  the  cost 
for  power  of  transportation  by  balloon 
should  be  about  one-eighth  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  boat,  the  boat  having  the 
same  tonnage  and  the  same  speed  as  the  bal- 
loon. This  would  mean  that  the  speed  in  air 
for  the  same  power,  other  things  being  equal, 
would  be  double  that  in  water." 

ANOTHER  GERMAN    MODEL. 

.Of  a  widely  different  type  from  the  Zep^ 
pelin,  though  greatly  elongated,  is  the  Ger- 
man airship  of  Major  von  Parseval.  This 
type  resembles  the  ordinary  balloon,  with  the 
basket  hung  far  below,  and  substituting  for 
the  frame  a  very  ingenious  method  of  auto- 
matically rectifying  the  pitching  of  the  car. 
It  can  descend  as  safely  as  the  ordinary  bal- 
loon, and  be  handled  on  the  ground  with  as 
great  ease.  It  can  be  packed  on  three  reg- 
ulation army  wagons,  operated  from  any  par«^ 
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THE  FIRST  AMERICAN    WAR  BALLOON. 

(Captain  Baldwin's  dirigible,  tested  in  August  by  the  Government  at  Fort  Myer.) 


of  a  battlefield,  and  even  in  its  largest  sizes, 
stowed  away  on  board  a  battleship,  and  in- 
flated at  sea  ready  for  an  inland  raid.  It 
has,  however,  the  most  serious  drawback  of 
lacking  any  protection  of  its  gas  from 
weather  conditions.  Major  von  Parseval 
has  succeeded  in  navigating  the  ship  over 
long  distances,  at  a  speed  of  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour. 

DEVELOPMENTS     IN     OTHER     EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 

The  French  developed  an  airship  of  high 
practical  merit  even  earlier  than  the  Ger- 
mans, some  of  their  ships  showing  consid- 
erable speed,  endurance,  and  steadiness.  It 
has  been  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
type  adopted  by  this  nation  will  endure,  for 
while  it  possesses  some  of  the  principles  in- 
corporated both  in  the  Zeppelin  and  the  Par- 
seval, it  has  many  of  the  disadvantages  of 
both.  The  first  typical  French  ship  was  the 
wonderful  Lebaudy,  which  was  also  the  first 
example  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  dirigible. 
Its  brill i^nf  present  representative  is  La  Re- 


publique,  whose  forerunner,  La  Patrie,  wai 
unfortunately  lost  through  inexperience  if 
handling.  The  characteristics  of  this  type 
as  shown  in  its  latest  example,  are  a  partial 
stiffening  of  the  balloon  itself  by  a  rigid  flat 
bottom,  and  a  method  of  counteracting  the 
effect  of  the  low  position  of  the  car  and  oi 
its  low  center  of  propulsion  by  the  employ- 
ment of  an  elaborate  system  of  planes  that 
give  flexibility  of  steering  and  great  stability 
to  the  ship. 

One  of  the  French  war  balloons,  La  VUlt 
de  Paris,  while  not  differing  in  principle 
from  La  Republique,  has  its  frame  suspended 
below  the  gas-bag,  and  it  is  steadied  by  gas- 
inflated  appendages,  which  form  part  of  the 
envelope  itself. 

England  promises  soon  to  be  abreast  of 
Germany  and  France,  with  a  representative 
of  a  type  which  is  in  principle  identicaf  with 
La  Republique,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
even  the  Germans,  in  addition  to  developing 
their  own  types,  are  experimenting  on  sim- 
ilar lines.  Europe  shows  already  quite  a 
fleet  of  dirigibles,  there  being  in  Germany 
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SIX,  in  France  three,  and  in  England  one. 
Many  other  nations,  among  which  are  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Russia, 
have  airships  under  construction. 


AMERICAN    DIRIGIBLES/ 


:APTAIN    BALDWIN. 


The  foremost  name  connected  with  diri- 
gible work  in  this  country  is  that  of  Captain 
Thomas  S.  Baldwin,  who  has  recently  met 
successfully  the  conditions  of  the  test  estab- 
lished by  the  Government.  The  balloon  had 
to  have  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  in 
still  air,  to  be  designed  to  carry  two  passen- 
gers having  a  combined  weight  of  350 
pounds,  and  be  capable  of  carrying  in  addi- 
tion 100  pounds  of  ballast,  to  compensate  for 
the  increased  weight  when  operating  in  rain. 
The  gas-bag  of  Captain  Baldwin's  balloon  is 
eighty-four  feet  in  length,  with  a  maximum 
diameter  of  eighteen  feet  and  a  minimum 
diameter  of  sixteen  feet,  and  a  capacity  of 
18,000  cubic  feet.  The  frame  is  sixty-six 
feet  long.  The  twelve-foot  propeller,  placed 
on  the  forward  end  of  the  frame,  has  a  speed 
of  450  revolutions  per  minute.  The  distinc- 
tive feature  in  the  provision  for  the  handling 
of  the  ship  is  a  number  of  box-kite  planes 
near  the  forward  end,  operated  by  the  avia- 
tor for  lowering  or  raising  the  ship,  and 
keeping  it  on  an  even  keel  all  the  time.    The 
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CAPTAIN  THOMAS   S.  BALDWIN. 


ship  is  driven  by  a  twenty- 
horsepower  Curtiss  engine. 
The  type  of  this  airship  is 
distinctly  American.  While 
in  some  features  it  strongly 
suggests  that  of  Santos 
Dumont,  it  is  just  what  a 
ship  would  be  which  em- 
bodied all  the  points  of  the 
Zeppelin  on  a  very  small 
scale.  For  instance,  the 
frame  is  almost  as  long  as 
the  gas-bag,  and  is  attached 
closely  to  it  by  means  of  a 
fine  strong  netting.  The 
operators  are  carried  in 
two  cars,  and  the  plan  of 
vertical  steering  is  iden- 
tical. Moreover,  the  shape 
of  the  hull  of  the  Baldwin 
greatly  resembles  that  of  its 
enormous  prototype. 

Those  who  know  Cap- 
tain Baldwin  as  a  man  as 
well  as  an  aeronaut  never 
had  the  slightest  doubt  that 
he    would    fulfill    the    re- 
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*^-^.  of  co^r*e.  greater  use  oi 
:<tNi  the  greater  the  com 
-ri!^  irareW.     After  a 
1  oTtKiitions,  and  s!. 
-Hjilcm.  ]  came  to  the 
4   ^pted  t^f  seinaitecti  or   efg 
'  Tier  iKtiT  was  ibe  besl  for  our 
'      *  l!ie  ihlp  not  for  beatin; 
hat  fisr  beating  die  recor 
di^t^^^  ..-,..^,.  ^1  asioele  voyage. 

Tl»  sk9  «as  med  last  sttmtner  at  the  b.i 
S^iEzfcct^sa.  TW  scasod  was  exceptional  1; 
hx<frj3b^  m  irspect  of  high  winds.  In  tftc 
sbe  went  aiboat  twepty  miles  tinder  her 
pd«ee.  aod  ahhoogh  we  w^ed  the  gtiide-rop* 
rem  rtf  ^erlkaf  control.^ he  rope  trailing  t 
wMirr  !4e  a  (ct^al  sea  scrpeni, — which  tnakt 
>Jeernig  of  the  ship  a  great  deal  more  dil^ 
ire  mdide  three  taros  of  the  helm,  two  to 
Aott  ont  lo  stafboafd;  so  we  know  that  the 
i^  ;ih^tacehr  dingtbTe*  It  is  tme  that  sine 
iwat  bcottphl  track  to  Paris,  where  she  was 
^y  Vanntmati,  we  have  enlarged  tlic  ru 
>irefigtbened  her  steering  devices,  and 
other  changes.  As  she  stands  to-day,  we 
she  has  a  fair  chance  to  achieve  the  very  df 
la-^k  for  which  she  has  !)een  eonstnicted. 
Tn^tft^roloj^ca!  or^nditions  for  aeronautics  arc 
mnch  hetter  in  the  Arctic  regioni?,  on  the  \i 
than  they  are  here,  from  the  fact  thai  her 
have  alternattnfj  day  and  ni^ht,  high  tem 
tiire  at  noon  and  in  the  aftemooii,  and  low 
neralure  lifter  midnight  and  m  the  early  v 
'\n^.  Stjch  van  at  inns  in  temperahtre  greatj 
han-^t  the  vitality  of  any  aerostat.  In  the  / 
rcEjions  we  have  the  least  vanahle  temper 
nf  ^ny  part  of  the  uorld.  A  striking  penil 
of  the  gnide-rope  of  the  Amrrka  h  that  tt 
si*ts  of  a  leather  tnhe,  i^ix  inches  in  dfan 
which  is  used  as  a  storage  for  reserve  loo< 
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OivIIIe  Wright.  Wilbur  Wright. 

THE  WRIGHT  BROTHERS,   OF   DAYTON,  OHIO. 

(Whose  experimental  flights  in  France,  last  month, 
.  amazed  the  world.)  '^ 


certain  weight  was  necessary  to  control  the.  ver- 
tical movement  of  the  ship,  and  instead  of  it 
having  to  carry  1400  pounds  of  useless  material, 
fully  75  per  cent,  of  that  weight  was  taken  care 
of  by  this  ingenious  arrangement.  The  length 
of  the  ship  is  184  feet,  with  a  maximum  diameter 
of  fifty-four  feet.  Its  main  engine  is  an  80- 
horsepower  eight-cylinder  Antoinette. 

THE  AEROPLANE^  FROM  LILIBNTHAL  TO  THE 
WRIGHTS. 

In  coming  to  the  discussion  of  the  aero- 
plane one  inevitably  reverts  to  the  work  of 
its  great  originator,  Lilienthal,  who,  after 
exhaustive  study  and  experimentation  with 
specially  designed  apparatus  on  models  of  the 
wings  of  birds,  was  the  first  man  to  fly  with 
large  wing-like  surfaces  through  the  air.  It 
is  curious  that  one  great  drawback  of  the 
period  at  which  he  began  his  experiments 
should  prove,  in  the  end,  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. There  was  no  light  motor  then  in  ex- 
istence, and  he  was  compelled  to  use  his  fly- 
ing machine  as  a  mere  aerial  coaster,  or,  as 
it  was  later  called,  a  gliding  machine.  With 
only  gravity  as  a  propelling  force,  he  soon 
discovered   that  he   would   derive  but  i;)oor 

support  from  calm  air.  He,  therefore,  began  Johns  Hopkins  University,  a  mbst  interest- 
early  to  glide  in  the  wind,  meeting  the  ing  photograph  of  Lilienthal,  gliding  in  his 
formidable  difficulties  in  balancing  thus  en-  double-decked  machine,  is' here  given.  The 
countered  by  gradual  and  systematic  prac-  picture  was  taken  three  days  before  the'  ma- 
tice.  He  developed  a  skill  in  throwing  his  chine  fell  to  the  ground  and  killed  its  in- 
weight  instantly  toward  the  side  which  hap-  ventor.  Professor  Wood,  who  was  inti- 
pened  to  be  raised  by  a  sudden  wind  gust  mately  acquainted  with  Lilienthal,  made 
that  was  truly  marvelous.  some  short  glides  with  this  machine  the  last 

By  courtesy  of  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  of   time  he  was  out  with  his  friend.     He  says: 

"  It  struck  me  as  being 
very  unstable  (in  my 
hands),  though  Lilienthal 
managed  it  with  great  skill, 
rushing  along  at  race-horse 
speed,  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
in  the  air,  the  wind  play- 
ing aeolian  harp  music  on 
the  steel  piano  wires  with 
which  the  framework  was 
trussed.  What  impressed 
me  most  was  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  athletic 
work  necessary  to  balance 
the  machine.  He  was  never 
still  a  moment,  swinging 
his  legs  from  side  to  side, 
and  on  landing  he  was  all 
out  of  breath,  though  I 
doubt  tf  he  was  in  the  air 
over    thirty    seconds.       It 

THE   LAST    PHOTOGRAPH    TAKEN    OF    HERR    LILlkNTHAL   AND    llis  ^^mcd    tO   require  aS  mUch 

DOUBLE-DECKED  GLIDING  MACHINE.  '    excrcise  as  a  icxhyarddash. 
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"  dark  horse  '  in  the  pres- 
ent race  for  aerial  su- 
premacT.  :Mr.  Herrings 
mar  nine  ts  one  of  the  en- 
tries in  the  coming  Gov- 
ernment tests  of  an  aero- 
plane designed  to  carr> 
two  persons,  having  a 
combined  weiiiht  of  350 
pt:undsv  and  sufficient  fuel 
for  a  fli^t  of  125  miles. 
The  machine  must  have  a 
speed  of  fort>-  miles  an 
hour  in  still  air,  and  an 
a¥ierage  minimum  speed 
of  thfrty-sLx  miles  an  hour 
against  and  with  the 
wind.  Another  machine 
entered  for  these  tests  is 
that  of  Orvillc  and  Wil- 
bur  Wright,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

These  brothers  were 
also  notable  exponents 
of  Lilienthal  methods. 
AlrVuiTi  they  knew  of  some  of  Her- 
rn:£>  improvements  on  Lilienthal's  glider, 
^Cii  imi rated  him  in  the  general  design 
cf  their  machine,  the>'  worked  out  their 
o'An  salvation  in  the  evolution  of  means 
or  cocirroiling  the  glider  by  bodily  skill. 
"I"*>eir  method  required  infinitely  less  ef- 
•*  ^-p*'v*;fnrxi  fcrt  than  Lilienthal*s,  while  allowing  of  a 
^Tdcvrrnu-  tir  greater  rapidit>'  of  action.  They  could 
ji>\^rf'r  v-^r  lua^  al>o  cuntrol  ver>'  large  machines  just  as  ef- 
,:T^it  xrvi  ht-jv  est  txx-riwy  as  smaller  ones,  a  feat  which  Lilien- 
.-^v  **Hxv  "^^  '^  r/ac  vT'es  e\er  b»uilr.  thjJ  had  been  unable  to  accomplish.  Al- 
\  *tH>t  ^'<  *•*■•  ^  ''^vi  e'vu'a^^r  ot  L:.:en-  thouiih  the  Wright  Brothers  have  only  just 
^M*  H  fc*  J»»  Vix"  ^  lit  c'^c''^^^'  A.  M.  Her-  be^run  to  make  public  flights,  they  have  al- 
i*M  ^  H  It  w  1*  .r''«^»  ^^''-^  *^  uofuicrrtul  sk"'!  in  ready  demonstrated  their  immense  supcrior- 
j^^/-*i  -'^  -itt?Cat%*  .tf»vi  tn^rtuiuis  m<vhanical  it>  in  steering  and  in  certainty  and  safety  of 
K*%nJ^-%  *IU'  **A*  ^'^^i^  ctKi^vOvl  u»  ieam  much  fliiiht.  Their  recent  achievements  in  Europe 
\\H  I  *^  ('-^^  %inHH»»t  aiul  KilatKJivj.  and  many  and  in  this  country  have  not  only  removed 
\%  hs  *ivi"  «i  »'**  nuKlels  actua!!\  Hew.  He  the  atmosphere  of  doubt  by  which  the  doings 
tM^i«i*i>*\  iHUMOM-d  on  I.iliontha!*!?  machine,  of  these  secretive  brothers  were  surrounded, 
*Ht^*'^v  oiUiivIv  the  dc>uM>.  and  pr\)viding  but  have  made  the  aeronautic  world  stand  in 
it*  Vt^icr  ^itS  N\x»nvU*«tul  n\evhaiu*sms,  amazement.  The  wonder  of  their  actual  uc- 
\\\\ys^\  \i\m\  pi^H^'lN  adiusievl,  would  per-  complishment  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
Khiii  HiMvt  4»»  *  ilionthars  acrobatic  feats  bewildering  possibilities  which  arc  no%*- 
i^hmuMi  i'U  t  **  *»»^<*  *»^  ^^^^^^'  machines  he  brought  almost  within  reach. 
***  *  i**l*^  '**  ^tonnl  |H»\\rr.  in  the  shape  of  One  cannot  but  notice  that  in  the  talks  of 
\  iit  Vppl^i'i^r  this  to  two  large  the  Wright  Brothers  on  flying  they  seem  to 
^  |iio|>rlU'rs,  hr  was  able  to  fly  ignore  the  dangers  of  aeroplane  practice,  and 
Ml  h  i«)  of  coiisting  downward,  speak  only  of  its  fascinations.  To  one  who 
1  (iMM*  \\\s  power  would  last,  feels  no  fear  as  the  propeller  starts  with  a 
,M.  Km  woik  Itas  been  more  or  terrific  roar,  and  the  great  bird-like  frame 
m»itrrv.  but  it  is  still  of  throbs  and  surges,  waiting  only  for  a  touch 
\%  to  niake  him  the   real   of  the  front  rudder  to  spring  into  the  air, 
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there  ]s  in  flying  a  zest  unequaled  in  any 
other  form  of  locomotion.  The  Wrights 
have  described  in  glowing  language  the  ec- 
stasy of  the  sensations  of  the  operator  as  the 
machine  mounts  higher  and  he  becomes 
more  insensible  to  the  movement  through  the 
air,  rising  or  falling  at  will,  turning  to  the 
right  or  the  left  at  the  pressure  of  a  lever, 
stopping  the  motor  high  in  the  air  when  near 
his  destination,  and  letting  the  machine  drift 
obliquely  to  the  earth  and  come  to  rest  so 
gradually  that  he  does  not  know  the  actual 
moment  he  touches  the  ground. 

After  these  radical  advances,  it  was  not 
long  before  people  in  Europe  began  to  put 
their  light  motors  on  artificial  wings  or  aero- 
planes. They  soon  found  that  almost  any- 
thing with  a  large  surface  could  be  made  to 
rise  in  the  air  by  a  powerful  light  motor. 
Among  the  names  of  those  who  took  part  in 
this  evolutionary  movement  may  be  men- 
tioned Santos  Dumont,  Vuia,  Bleriot,  Dela- 
grange,  Ferber,  and  Archdeacon. 

FARMAN^S     CONTRIBUTION. 

It  was  Henry  Farman  who,  aided  by  his 
experience  as  a  driver  of  racing  automobiles, 
succeeded   first   in   making  extended    flights 


Phi^ii^r^i^N  tt)  mown  YMiK..  N.  Y. 

HENRY  FARM^Nlf 
(Who  gave  American  exhibitions  last  month.) 


Iliifr^fayh  by  Biovii  Bnu.. 


MR.   FARMAN   Ifi    HIS   A^OFLANE. 

(In  tills  madilne  Mr.  Farman  covered  twelve  miles  in  20  1-3  minutes,  at  Issy-les-Moulineaux,  on  July  6,  last.) 
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THF.  AMF.RtCAN  REVIFM'  Of  REyiEiVS. 


t  H   I  iir  |*irtimt|  News  L'a,  N.  Y, 

THE  FARM  AN  AEROPLANE  JUST  BtTOKE  THE  STAMT. 


With  certainty  \i\  Europe.  True,  Santos  Dii- 
tnont  liud  oniT  made  twn  sliort  flights,  hut 
he  ii:ts  uiir(l)lf  tn  rt-peat  the  performance.  In 
ihf  dcsiyii  of  the  Farrmn  m^ichine,  however^ 
fvt-n  nioJilied  us  ft  has  been,  the  all  impor- 
r*^tftnt  ciualttj'  of  control  \t\  a  ^usty  wind  h 
fua-rificed  to  ease  of  control  in  a  calnu  or  a 
very  steady  wind, — the  requirements  of  the 


two  conditions  differing  appreciably,  Fai 
man  intends  to  discard  his  present  cyjnbei 
some  machine,  which  excited  the  astonisl 
ment  of  the  American  experts  \sha  wei 
familiar  with  the  trim  lines  and  the  **  movt 
ment  *'  of  the  soaring  flight  of  the  Junr  Bui 
He  proposes  to  adopt  a  more  handy  machim 
with  many  wings  of  small  spread.     From  %\ 
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Covyritht.  190S,  hf  H.  M.  Benner,  Hammondsport.  N.  Y.  '    •       j    t 

GLENN  H.  CURTISS  IN  THE  "JUNE  BUG."  ,  .,  , 

(Mr.  Curtis9  is  not  only  a  skilled  designer  of  motors,  but  is  also  a  successful  aviator,  having  won  the 
Scientific  Americon  trophy  for  the  first  public  aeroplane-flight  of  a  kilometer  in  America.  -  Mr.  Curtlss 
operat^  the  Baldwin  dirigible  during  the  Government  tests  at  Fort  Myer,  last  month.)   ' 


<     lU^gcsrivT    shape, 
I     "  flying  Ml," 


has    been    called    the 


A    NOTABLB    GROUP   OF    AMERICAN    EXPERI- 
MENTERS. 

If  IS  unly  hv  strenuous  and  hazardous 
preparation  that  tfie  aviator  can  fit  himself 
ioT  his  vocation.  He  needs  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  active  energy,  courage,  deci- 
sion of  purpose,  a  quick  eye,  clearness  of 
juJgincnt,  the  utmost  presence  of  mind,  and 
great  physical  dexterity.  In  the  case  not 
on[y  of  Farman,  but  also  of  other  successful 
aviators  of  to-ilay.  these  qualities  have  been 
learned  through,  or  supplemented  by,  special 
experience  in  other  occupations.  Glenn  H. 
Curtisa,  who  a  kw  weeks  ago  won  the 
Scientific  Americtm  trophy  for  the  first  pub- 
lic aeroplane  fli;::ht  of  a  kilometer  in  a 
tt^ig^ht  line  in  this  country,  devoted  many 
years  to  the  study  of  motorcycles.  Eventu- 
ally, he  designed  K\%  own  engine,  producing 
one  of  very  light  weight.  One  of  these  mo- 
tors drove  the  first  successful  airship  in 
AmeTicRt  and  another  was  the.  first  to.  drive 
a  helicopter  into  the  air.     During  last,  year 


he  made  over  350  motors,  of  which  fifty 
were  for  aerial  experimental  work.  Riding 
one  of  his  motorcycles  at  Ormond  Beach, 
Florida,  he  travelled  the  fastest  mile  ever 
covered  by  a  human  being,  going  the  distance 
in  twenty-six  and  two-fifths  seconds.  The 
combination  of  such  a  man  and  such  a  motor 
was  a  prize  which  quickly  caught  the  eye  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  then  engaged 
in  earnest  study  of  and  experiment  in  tetra- 
hedral  kite-flying,  and  Curtiss  became  one  of 
the  unique  staff  of  the  Aerial  Experiment 
Association,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

What  the  association  has  done  is  well 
known.  First  it  turned  out  the  Red  Wing, 
which  made  a  flight  of  319  feet,  and  then 
ended  its  career  by  a  crushing  fall  on  the  ice 
of  Lake  Keuka.  The  White  Wing,  on  im- 
proved lines,  soon  followed,  and  a  few 
months  after  the  June  Bug  was  built,  repre- 
senting the  most  efficient  type  of  aeroplane 
constructed  in  this  country,  yet  known  to 
the  public.  In  winning  the  trophy  on  July 
4,  the  machine  rose  quickly  and  sped  rap- 
idly on  at  ft-  height  of  twenty  feet.  As  it 
neared  the  finishing  post  it  dropped  to  about 
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fifteen  feet,  ma  tie  a  wide  sweep  to  the  lcft» 
and  alighted  without  damage  in  a  rough 
fiHd.  The  distance  traversed  was  a  nriile^  and 
the  time  was  one  minate,  forty- two  and 
twn-Hfths  seconds,  corresponding  to  an 
averaji^e  speed  of  thirty- five  and  one- tenth 
miles  pcT  hour.  The  reason  of  this  fast  speed 
with  such  low  horsepnwcr,  as  compared  with 
the  Farnun  and  Dei  arrange  machines,  h  the 
diminished  resistance  of  the  tail»  which  has 
been  greatly  reduced.     (A  material  element 


k 
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in  the  efficiency  of  the  Wright  aeroplane  i 
the  entire  absence  of  a  tail,) 

Since  the  fliglxt  for  the  trophy  was  maA 
Mr.  Curtiss  has  made  some  radical  change 
in  construction,  and  it  is. just  announced  tha 
he  fs  testinj^  a  method  of  kecpinj^  the  moro; 
cool  indefinitely,  which  promises  to  have  s 
far- reach] nj^  effect  on  the  possibilities  of  lont 
distance  flight.  An  eminent  scientific  au 
thority  who  was  present, at  ^  recent  Hiirht 
says :  *'  Hitherto  a  two-minute  run  was  ahou' 
their  UiViitp  but  now  Sri 
fridge  -had  the  machin 
eighty  feet  in  the  air,  roll 
in ^  along  like  a  ship  in  ; 
high  sea.  He  was  flyinj 
down  the  wind,  which  mus 
have  been  blowinic  eigh 
miles  M  hour.  The  ma 
chine  handles  beautifuliy 
righting,  itself  immediatel; 
when  struck  by  side  gusts 
The  June  Bug  gives  you  ; 
much  bfgg:er  '  sensation 
than  Far  man's  machine,  fo 
its  lines  are  finer  and  th 
tail  small  and  inconspicu 
ous.  In  flight  it  resemble 
a  gigantic  5t11ow  bird  s<iaf 
in^.  whpe  Farman's  ma 
chine  suggests  a  big  htix 
kite.  It  fs  under  better  con 
trol,  too,  for  it  has  movabl 
wing  tips,  which  vv^ork  to 
charm/* 
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mcnt  of  the  rapidly  traveling  train  was  nec- 
essarily rough,  arid  continued:  "  Here  you 
have  a  motor  working  a  bevel  gear  with  a 
large  wheel  which  drives  a  central  shaft.  To 
this  shaft  are  attached  four  reels,  two  on 
each  side,  on  each  of  which  is  wound  a  cer- 
tain length  of  strong  piano  wire.  One  of 
these  wires  is  attached  to  the  center  of  a  sup- 
porting surface  or  kite,  the  other  one  beinj^ 
attached  to  the  outer  corner  of  the  kite. 
Each  reel  is  provided  with  a  spring,  which 
under  tension  causes  it  to  pull  in  its  own 
length  of  wire,  and  the  kites  are  drawn  in 
with  the  wires.  The  reels  are  so  set  off  the 
center  of  rotation  that  as  soon  as  the  shaft 
begins  to  spin,  and  centrifugal  force  becomes 
operative,  the  kites  fly  out,  overcoming  the 
tension  of  the  springs.  Until  the  full  length 
of  th^  wires  is  paid  out,  they  are  thus  made 
to  cut  edgewise  through  the  air,  but  when 
the  wires  have  been  fully  stretched,  the  one 
which  is  attached  to  the  corner  gives  the  kite 
a  slight  angle  with  the  plane  of  rotation.  As 
this  wire  is,  on  either  side,  wound  on  the 
lower  reels,  it  determines  the  angle  with 
great  accuracy,  and  also  serves  as  a  stay 
against  the  lifting  effort  exerted  by  the  kites. 
The  upper  wire  is  fifty  feet  long  on  either 
side,  and  the  kites  spin  with  a  velocity  of 
20iOOO  feet  a  minute. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  large  radius  of  the 
circle  through  which  they  are  spinning,  in 
proportion  to  their  own  comparatively  small 
size,  they  practically  meet  constantly  new  air, 
and  they  will  experience  the  same  amount  of 
resistance  an  aeroplane  meets  when  propelled 
in  a  straight  line.     They  are  free  from  any 
useless  resistance,  as  instead  of  carrying  mo- 
tors, framing,  etc.,  there  are  moving  along 
with  them  only  two  thin  wires.     In  this  way 
you  escape  the  principal  disadvantage  of  the 
aeroplane,  which  is  the 
almost  unavoidable  ex- 
cess of  dead  resistance, 
that  in   many  cases   is 
far    greater    than    the 
useful  resistance  of  the 
plane     surfaces    them- 
selves.     At    the    same 
time,     in     consequence 
of  the  large  amount  of 
gjToscopic     action     se- 
cured,   a    measure    of 
natural  stability  is  as- 
sured    which     renders 
1     unnecessary   any   more 

A  ROUGH  SKETCH    MADE  BY   MR.   EDISON  TO   ILLUSTRATE    HIS  CONCEPTION-        Complicated      deVICe      tO 

OF  A  FLYING  MACHINE.  that  end.     In  this  way 


A    THIRD    TYPE, — ^THE    HELICOPTER. 

While  the  aeroplane  has  been  steadily  de- 
veloping, a  most  significant  tendency  has 
lately  asserted  itself  to  recognize  the  helicop- 
ter, with  its  upright  shaft  and  revolving 
blades, — first  suggested  400  years  ago,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci, — as  a  practical,  compar- 
atively simple,  and  inexpensive  flying  device. 
It  can  ascend  nearly  vertically,  and  even  in 
places  closely  surrounded  by  houses  or  by 
trees,  where  the  operation  of  the  aeroplane 
would  be  impossible,  it  can  rise  at  a  steep 
angle,  and  be  quickly  clear  of  any  obstacles. 
In  an  aeroplane,  violent  pitching  absolutely 
destroys  the  power  to  fly,  but  in  the  heli- 
copter, the  angle  of  the  blade  with  the  shaft 
remains  constant,  whether  the  machine  as  a 
whole  pitches  or  not.  The  helicopter  too 
can  be  made  to  hover  over  any  given  point, 
and  can  be  landed  safely  even  in  the  roughest 
kind  of  ground.  It  is  believed  by  many  au- 
thorities that  when  this  form  of  machine  be- 
comes so  improved  as  to  require  materially 
less  power  than  it  now  does,  it  will  be  a  for- 
midable rival  to  the  aeroplane,  especially  in 
the  runabout  class  of  flying  machines. 

Edison's  device. 

In  a  conversation  of  a  few  months  ago, 
Mr.  Edison  said:  "To  get  the  perfect 
flying  machine  they  will  have  to  come 
right  back  to  what  I  told  the  *  reporters 
years  ago  (in  1897),  when  they  asked 
me  to  give  them  my  views  on  that  sub- 
ject I  told  them  then  that  whatever  prog- 
ress the  aeroplane  might  make,  the  helicopter 
would  come  to  be  taken  up  by  the  advanced 
students  of  aeronautics.  Here  is  the  type  of 
the  machine."  Taking  out  his  pencil,  Mr. 
Edison  made  a  sketch,  that  from  the  move- 
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SOCIETY'S  WARFARE   AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 

BY  O.  F.  LEWIS. 


npHE  fight  against  tuberculosis  is  fre- 
quently called  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion, because  only  through  widespread 
instruction  given  to  the  sufferer  and  his 
neighbors  can  consumption  be  limited,  re- 
duced>  or  prevented. 
But  thb  fight  against 
tuberculosis  is  also  an 
education  to  the  stu- 
dent of  social  move- 
moits,  because  the  rel- 
atively speedy  devel- 
opment of  general  in- 
terest in  the  fight  and 
in  the  construction  of 
social  machinery  to 
spread  interest  and 
knowledge  has  been  a 
test  case,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  possibility  of 
awakening  the  social 
conscience  when  a 
great  sanitary  issue  is 
involved. 


EMBLEM  USED 
IN  THE  WORLD 
CAMPAIGN 
A  G  A  I  N  S  T 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


A    WELL-PLANNED    CAMPAIGN. 

Hardly  a  decade  ago  consumption  was 
regarded  as  a  modern  "  scourge  of  God  " ; 
to-day  the  population  of  city  after  city  is 
learning  (and  remembering)  that  "  tuber- 
culosis is  a  curable  disease,  if  treated  in  its 
incipient  stages."  This  campaign  of  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  instruction  and  in- 
foraiation  is  a  social  phenomenon  that  could 
occur  only  in  most  modern  times.  Earlier 
fights  against  contagious  diseases  were 
largely  blundering,  local,  or  conducted  by  a 
group  or  a  class,  generally  physicians.  This 
modem  fight  against  the  "  white  plague " 
is  well  planned,  relatively  general,  and  ef- 
fective, because  it  has  been  undertaken  by 
many  different  representative  groups,  which 
have  co-ordinated  their  efforts.  The  ,task 
of  spreading  information  about  the  disease, 
of  getting  the  individual  patients  to  observe 
instructions,  and  of  getting  groups  and  com- 
munities to  construct  and  run  the  machinery 
of  the  campaign  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  gi- 
gantic task.  Progress  or  success  in  the  fight 
"gainst  tuberculosis  has  been  dependent  upon 
the  dissemination    of   vital    information    to 


millions  of  persons,  of  many  tongues,  often 
most  wretchedly  housed,  and  inhabiting  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  municipalities.  The  report 
of  a  notorious  murder  trial  will  be  spread  by 
the  newspapers  to  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  city,  but  naturally  newspapers  can- 
not be  counted  on  to  purvey  tuberculosis 
doctrine  with  regularity.  Yet  masses  of  hu- 
man beings  must  be  instructed,  not  only  how 
to  treat  the  disease  in  themselves,  but  also 
how  not  to  give  it  to  others.  Moreover, 
the. fight  against  tuberculosis,  though  start- 
ing locally  in  many  places,  is  essentially 
a  common  fight  against  a  common  enemy. 
The  disease  does  not  "  stay  put,"  and  must 
be  attacked  all  along  the  line. 

RESULTS  OF   FIVE  YEARS'  WORK. 

What  has  been  done?  What  will  be 
done?  The  former  question  is  perhaps  best 
answered  by  citing  typical  instances  of  strik- 
ing activity,  (i)  Only  five  years  ago  the 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York  was  appointed. 
What  has  this  committee  done?  The  hand- 
book and  the  directory  of  organizations, 
sanatoria,  and  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  not  only 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  pioneers  in 
tuberculosis  work,  but  have  had  a  direct  in- 
fluence in  forming  public  opinion  and  cre- 
ating a  general  interest  in  preventive  meas- 
ures all  over  the  country.  The  "  Don't 
Card,"  which  in  simple  language  gives  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis, has  become  a  standard  form  of  lit- 
erature for  general  didactic  use.  Its 
circulation  has  literally  run  up  into  the  mil- 
lions. Lectures  on  tuberculosis,  mainly 
stereopticon,  given  during  the  five  years 
under  the  auspices  of  the  committee,  have 
reached  an  audience  of  some  150,000  per- 
sons. The  traveling  tuberculosis  exhibition, 
containing  models,  photographs,  charts,  etc., 
has  been  shown  in  many  places  in  New  York 
City  to  probably  one-half  million  people. 
In  the  summer  of  1907  the  committee 
resurrected  for  day-camp  purposes  an  old 
city  ferry-boat,  and  proved  in  one  summer 
that  at  relatively  small  cost  increased  weight, 
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HOME 


TREATMENT     IXADEQLATE     IX 
VANCED  CASES. 


ALL      >IUXICIPAL       AGENCIES 
OPERATE. 


MUST 


Only   through   co-operation   of   the   nw 


good  color,  znd  a  lasnn^  appredatfcc  oi  quacr  of  home  treatment  for  tubcrculo! 
fresh  air  and  cleanliness  can  be  zafxsed  bv  provrd  by  the  Chanty  Organization  Sodet 
consumptive  **  stay-at-homes."  Especially  ccnimittee  of  experienced  members,  is  fi 
important  has  been  the  establishment  cf  ten  reaching  and  indeed  epoch-making,  bccai 
special  tuberculosis  clinics  anii  cbe  crgaciza-  it  cneans  that  societ>'  must  do  one  of  t> 
tion  of  a  s>stem  of  distinct  dispensaries*  things:  Since  hospital  provision  for  tub 
which  prevent  o\-erlapping  and  duplicarkw  culosis  by  do  means  keeps  pace  with  the  m 
of  effort,  and  look  toward  the  ultimate  dJSr  of  hospital  facilities,  the  disease  must  be  j 
pcnsary  control  of  tubercuiossw  tacked,  checked,  reduced,  and  diminished 

its  stronghold  among  the  tenements,  or  c 
^^^  society  must  be  satisfied  to  fight  a  losi 
n^t.  Sodety  must  make  very  heavy  < 
Twent>-  months'  exhaustive  studv  of  re-  penditures  on  the  "  fight  "  for  many  years, 
lief  of  consumptives  in  their  homes  sho«^  cbe  incur  increasingly  great  losses  in  hum 
conclusively  that  home  relief  in  advanced  l^f^- 
cases  is  a  dangerous  substitute  for  isolation 
in  hospitals,  and  that  in  an  overwhelming 
and  appalling  majorit\-  of  cases  at  present 
home  treatment  among  the  poor  is  a  problem 

impossible  of  solution.  Yet  over  30,000  tu-  varied  agencies  in  the  municipality  can  ( 
berculous  persons  in  New  York  City  tenc-  berculosis  be  successfully  combated.  O 
ments  will,  most  of  them,  nexer  see  the  in-  class  or  group  can  do  very  little  alone  agaii 
side  of  a  hospital,  although  a  smaller  yet  this  conmion  enemy.  A  prominent  N< 
still  large  number  will  enter  the  hospital  York  physician  said  recently  to  the  wri^ 
only  to  die  there.  This  vitally  important  "  Never  would  we  have  gotten  so  far  towa 
fact   alone,   emphasizing   the   present  inade-    an  adequate  treatment  of  tuberculosis  had 

not  been  for  the  co-op< 

ation  of  many  groups 

persons    interested    in   ! 

c  i  a  1    betterment.      T 

physician    alone,    tied 

with   individual   and   p 

vate  cases  and  with  h( 

pital  work,  has  little  tii 

to   study  the   general   t 

berculosis  situation  or 

evolve   large   social   pla 

for  its  treatment.     He 

glad   to  be  a  member 

tuberculosis      committer 

and    his    experience   wi 

individual    cases    is    m( 

valuable,  but  other  age 

cies  must   wage   the  gc 

eral  warfare." 

(2)  But  consumpti( 
is  not  a  disease  of  t 
metropolis  alone.  Fro 
14,000  to  15,000  pcrso 
die  annually  of  tuberc 
losis  in  New  York  Stat 
One  out  of  every  thr 
persons  dying  during  tl 
time  of  life  that  should  1 
of  the  greatest  producti 
energy  dies  of  tuberc 
losis,  according  to  Pr 
fessor    Welch,    of    Johi 


DON  T        CARDS. 


iT^i*-  Ww  Y«»rk  Board  of  II«^aIth  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society 

^  >.r  ».n»p   annually   niilllons  of  these  cards.   In  six   languages  they  give 

*,T'.i,\\  dirt-ot  Instniotlons'for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  consumptloD. 

-    -    'ird  has  Nvonie  a  classic,  and  Is  copied  widely  In  other  cities  of 

trd  State's.  1 
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ON  THE  FERRYBOAT   "  SOUTH  FIELD.  "   TREATMENT,   FOOD,   AND  RECREATION    ARE   PROVIDED   FREE. 

(This  combination  of  day-camp  and  home  treatment  has  proved  succeesful  In  many  cases.     As  a  substitute 
for  country  treatment  it  has  many  advantages.) 


Hopkins,  one  of  our  country's  most  emi- 
nent physicians.  Fifty  thousand  cases  of 
consumption  a  year  in  New  York  State! 
The  death  rate  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion from  tuberculosis  is  higher  in  Troy, 
Cohoes,  and  Newburgh  than  in  New  York 
City!  Such  facts  and  many  others  have 
caused  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  to  initiate  a  movement  in 
the  State  to  accomplish  what  the  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  tested 
by  experience  in  the  metropolis.  The  asso- 
ciation has  begun  in  Utica,  Albany,  Troy, 
and  in  other  cities  a  campaign  with  three 
fundamental  plans  in  view:  (a)  to  cause 
adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  consump- 
tives; (b)  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
community  as  to  preventive  measures,  and 
(c)  to  promote  hygienic  measures  that  have 
a  bearing  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 
During  the  coming  fall  popularized  infor- 
mation regarding  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
consumption  will  be  disseminated  at  various 
county  fairs,  a  novel  and  effective  way  of 
spreading  information. 


A  feature  of  the  State  campaign  has  been 
a  kind  of  "  tuberculosis  revival  meeting," 
a  mass  meeting  at  which  the  citizens  are 
stimulated  by  speakers  of  experience  and 
wide  reputation  to  an  awakened  social  con- 
science. The  working  program  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  constructed  not  so  much  for  coun- 
try hamlets  as  for  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
State.  "  The  substitution  of  care  and  as- 
sistance for  carelessness  and  neglect  is  in 
substance  the  entire  program.  The  sanatoria 
for  incipient  cases;  the  hospital  for  advanced 
cases;  the  tuberculosis  dispensaries  at  which 
the  individual  patient  can  receive  medical  at- 
tention and  advice;  the  visiting  nurse  who 
can  see  that  the  advice  is  carried  into  effect 
in  the  patient's  house;  the  charitable  organi- 
zations to  see  that  while  the  consumptive  is 
receiving  hospital  care,  he  can  rest  assured 
that  his  wife  and  children  are  provided  for, 
and  the  application  of  a  few  simple  measures 
of  public  hygiene,  constitute  a  working  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  ter- 
rible scourge  known  as  the  *  great  white 
plague.'     No  other  opportunity  for  the  pro- 
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DR.     HERMANN     BIGGS. 

(A  leader  In  New  York's  campaign.) 

motion  of  social  well-being  compares  with 
this  one,  and  our  duty  is  measured  by  the 
opportunity.*' 

REDUCING   THE    DEATH-RATE. 

Yet  there  are  forty-six  States  in  the  na- 
tion, and  the  efforts  of  one  State  may  be 
largely  nullified  if  a  contiguous  State  is  lax 
or   indifferent   In   the    face   of   this   disease 


that  travels  with  the  rapidity  of  every  tn 
or  wind.  Set  side  by  side  with  Dr.  Weld 
statement  that  at  present  one  of  every  thi 
persons  dying  in  the  prime  of  life  dies 
consumption  are  his  further  words  of  go 
cheer,  that  "  it  is  a  conservative  stateme 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  existing  sickm 
and  mortality  from  tuberculosis  could  be  p 
vented  within  the  next  two  decades  by  t 
application  of  national  and  entirely  practii 
ble  measures.  In  Prussia  the  death  rate  frc 
tuberculosis  has  diminished  about  40  p 
cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years.  In  Swcd 
there  has  been  a  similar  reduction.  T 
Health  Department  of  New  York  Ci 
largely  through  the  admirable  work  of  E 
Hermann  Biggs,  has  achieved  a  triumph 
this  regard  that  has  attracted  the  attenti 
of  sanitarians  throughout  the  world." 

A    NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION. 

(3)  Therefore,  there  exists  in  our  coi 
try  a  very  active  National  Association  \ 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubcrcula 
with  a  membership  numbering  well  tows 
2000,  comprising  the  ablest  ph>'sicians  a 
the  most  interested  laymen  in  the  ar 
tuberculosis  fight.  Each  one  of  these  rac 
bers,  or  rather  each  group  of  members,  has 
a  general  rule  become  the  nucleus  abc 
which  local  efforts  have  centered.  For 
stance,  the  nucleus  of  the  State  Charities  I 
Association's  Tuberculosis  Committee,  m( 
tioned  above,  came  from  the  National  As 
ciation.  One  of  the  leading  functions  of  1 
National  Association  has  been,  in  the  fc 
years  of  its  existence,  the  stimulating  of  St 
committees  to  various  activities.       The  f 
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FAC-SIMILE  OF   BACK  OF    STREET-CAR  TRANSFER    SLIP   USED    IX    NEW    YORK. 

(Fifty  million  transfers  bearing  tuberculosis  Instructions  on  the  back  are  annually  distributed  on  S 
days  in  Manhattan  to  street-car  patrons  through  the  courtesy  of  a  large  department  store,  which  conti 
the  ^pace  on  the  backs  of  the  transfers.) 
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PATIENTS    DINING    ON     BOARD    THE        SOUTHFIELD. 

(Daring  the  summer  of  1907  the  old  Staten  Island  ferryboat  Southfield  was  equipped  by  tbe  Charity  Or 
ginisatlon  Society  as  a  day  camp  for  consumptives.  So  successful  was  the  plan  that  during  the  summer 
of  1908  the  "  ferryt>oat  camp  '*  has  been  managed  by  the  city,  through  Bellevue  Hospital.) 


tional  Association  acts  also  as  a  kind  of 
clearing-house  for  general  information  on  tu- 
berculosis. It  originates,  appropriates,  and 
develops  methods  of  "  educating  the  public." 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  in  New 
York  evolved  the  idea  of  the  traveling  tuber- 
culosis exhibition,  with  its  charts  and  pictures, 
its  "  lung  blocks  "  in  miniature,  and  its  **  hor- 
rible examples  "  of  human  lungs  before  and 
after  infection  with  tuberculosis.  The  na- 
tional committee  appropriated  very  properly 
the  idea,  and  has  a  number  of  traveling  ex- 
hibits now  upon  the  road,  endeavoring  not 
to  overlap  the  territory  already  covered  by 
State  and  local  associations.  The  exhibi- 
tion, through  visualizing  important  facts,  so 
stimulated  the  anti-tuberculosis  work  in 
Virginia  recently  that  the  health  authori- 
ties succeeded  in  passing  two  very  good 
tuberculosis  laws.  In  Kentucky  the  **  peo- 
ple "  were  so  aroused  by  the  exhibition  that 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
sanatorium,  the  bill  being  vetoed,  however, 
hy  the  Governor  for  lack  of  funds.  The  first 
exhi'bit  of  the  National  Association  has  been 
shown,  since  it  started  out  in  November, 
1905,  to  nearly  a  half-million  people. 


SPECIAL  SANATORIA  AND  CLINICS. 

The  best  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  fig- 
ures describing  the  various  organizations 
and  establishments  that  have  been  provided. 
The  total  number  of  associations  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  National  Association 
is  198,  this  number  increasing  rapidly  from 
year  to  year.  During  1907,  and  the  first 
five  months  of  1908,  no  less  than  117  spe- 
cial tuberculosis  clinics  have  been  opened, 
sixty-seven  of  this  large  number  being  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  now  in  the  United 
States  153  such  special  clinics.  Since  the  dis- 
ease must  be  fought  largely  in  the  home,  the 
significance  of  even  one  dispensary  solely  for 
tuberculosis  is  obvious.  Furthermore,  the 
same  rate  of  increase  is  also  evident  in  the 
establishment  of  special  sanatoria,  hospitals, 
and  day  camps. 

THE  COMING  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  AT 
WASHINGTON. 

(4)  In  September  and  October,  1908, 
the  third  International  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
For  the  first  time  our  country  will  be  hon- 
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OTcd  bf  dis  emifwnt  bodf  of  plt^rsicam,  id- 
fncmK,  snd  lawmen.  No  sudi  ooiiin'ew,  it 
is  ay,  wOl  be  hdd  ui  the  Lnited  States 
a^ain  during  the  next  twcnty-fivt  j^ari.  It 
will  be  at  oticc  a  peace  congress  and  a  M-ar 
cDfigitsSy  A  peace  congress  in  so  far  as 
mioy  Jifirrent  nadons,  with  no  thought  of 
s<pamte  boundaries,  i^ill  join  in  the  making 
of  axnmoci  pbnv  A  war  congress,  because 
the  greatest  modem  war^  against  die  moft 
CMmmon  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the  people^ 
is  to  be  continued  nith  the  latest,  most  mod* 
em  ftrateg>.  Were  a  war  in  the  United 
States  to  take  off  even-  \*ear  150,000  persfiot 
m?  would  be  horrified  beyond  measure,  ind 
ask  if  in  a  modem  cLvjiization  such  thmp 
could  exjs^  \tt  this  is  the  estimate  of  Hip 
Anserican  loss  from  tuberculosis- 

This  International  Congress,  lite  other 
BwTOncnts  against  tuberculosis,  is  com- 
faiativeiy  young.  On]}^  about  ten  yean 
agp  the  fixst  European  meeting  of  this  body 
was  held.  Comparatively  little  is  in  print 
regarding   this   congress,    beyond    the   bulky 
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proceedings.  Because  of 
its  international  charac- 
ter, four  official  lan- 
guages will  be  recog- 
nized,— English,  French, 
German,  and  Spanish. 
There  will  be  seven  sec- 
tions, five  of  which  are 
distinctively  devoted  to 
the  medical  and  surgical 
phases  of  the  subject,  and 
two  to  its  social  and  polit- 
ical aspects.  Section  V, 
on  the  hygienic,  social,  in- 
dustrial, and  economic  as- 
pects of  tuberculosis,  will 
be  under  the  presidency 
of  Edward  T.  Devine, 
Ph.D.,  general  secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  New 
Yort  It  is  of  marked 
significance  that  the  pres- 
idency of  this  very  impor- 
tant section  is  held  by  a 
layman. 
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VAAIOUS     CHANNELS 
INSTRUCTION, 


OF 


the 


A  OOUGH  >iAY  14AD.TO  CONSUMPTION 

U  yoo  b«re  ft  ooM  or  ft  oooilh  tint  hiofi  ois  tf  yoa  era  irrintif  loqwct  ite 
KrooftdoaoccryfooDrefoandL  Oo»«  doctor,  or  » the  neamtniberculom  dak, 
The  New  Ybffc  Diq)enivy,  157  Center  Street 
where  jroD  wiB  be  ncaiBd  free  pi  cfaarse,  if  uqable  to  pay. 


■  ■*,«lf»MIKM. 


Tttbcrcidoiit  is  not  hereditary  but  ii  aoqutred,  aod  generally  preventable.    When  you 
mnat  ^pit,  ipk  in  die  cutten,  or  imo  a  apitiDoa  iMdf  fiBed  witf)  w«er. 


I  have  cited  in 
four  movements  iBcn- 
tkmed  above  but  typical 
ffiom  to  combat  the 
**  dkrase  of  the  people  " 
in  this  coun  t  r  y  ,  The 
Charity  Organ izat inn  So- 
n>tj^*S  Tuberculosis  Com- 
iiilttee  in  New  \oxV  has 
its  counterparts  in  many  American  cities. 
The  close  ;LtTtliation  hrtwecn  them  permits  the 
pniailkt  adoption  by  other  cities  of  whatever 
one  city  or  the  other  finds  "  workable  "  or 
*'  ritluiig "  in  the  campaign.  Recently  the 
New  York  camtnittcc  iilstributed  among  the 
iT-ilian  teneoient-housc  i>opulation  10,000 
culiireil  pictures  of  a  ^.anal  in  Venice.  On 
tiie  borders  of  the  banning  picture  are  printed 
simple  instructions  about  the  care  and  pre- 
vmtion  of  the  di^asc.  The  picture  graces 
tbe  wallj  jind  the  ihildren  tell  the  other  peo- 
ple, ignorant  of  Fvnulish,  what  the  printed 
^rords  mean.  And  many  are  delighted  to 
learn  that  they  can  receive  from  near-by 
dinics  free  treatment  for  "  the  cough  that 
has  lasted  so  long." 

Other  States  have  in  certain  particulars 
undoubtedly  carried  the  State  instruction 
idea  further  than  has  New  York.     But  the 
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(Ten  thousand  of  these  colored  posters,  24  inches  by  20  Inches, 
are  being  distributed  free  to  tenement  dwellers  in  Manhattan,  New 
York  City,  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society's  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  The  picture  of  Venice  proves  universally 
attractive,  and  the  printed  information  incites  remarkable  interest  and 
much  discussion.) 


New  York  State  movement  is  typical.  There 
have  been  attempts  to  nationalize  other 
movements  against  tuberculosis  in  this  coun- 
try, but  the  national  association  has  won  per- 
manently the  position  of  a  stimulator  and 
clearing-house  for  the  United  States.  And 
soon,  when  the  international  congress  meets, 
we  shall  come  for  the  first  time  face  to  face 
with  the  world-wide  character  of  the  move- 
ment, and  learn  in  general  where  we  as  a 
country  stand  in  the  fight  in  comparison 
with  other  lands.  We  may  find  that  we  are 
not  contributing  our  share  in  the  campaign. 
These  voluntary  associations  are  but  tem- 
porary. Alone  they  cannot  reduce  or  prevent 
tuberculosis.  In  the  last  analysis,  upon  the 
boards  or  departments  of  health  must  rest 
the  burden  of  the  fight.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  the  private  association,  be  it  munici- 
pal. State,  or  national,  is  educational. 


MODERN   CURATIVE   METHODS  WITH 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

BY  EDWIN  L.  SABIN. 


TT  may  be  said  that  to-day  the  curative 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  finds  itself  lit- 
tle departed  from  the  principles  of  Hip- 
pocrates, who,  400  years  before  Christ,  ad- 
vised patients  to  *'  go  into  the  hills  and  drink 
goat's  milk."  Modern  methods  with  tuber- 
culosis are  still  largely  advisory,  and  are  regu- 
lated by  the  four  essentials:  air,  food,  rest, 
control;  and  although  this  regimen  is  filled 
out  by  certain  measures  tending  to  alleviate 
and  aid,  without  these  four  essentials  the 
physician  of  to-day  is  able  to  do  little.  The 
International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis, 
which  meets  at  Washington  this  fall,  will 
have  nothing  beyond  to  offer.  The  single 
specific  for  tuberculosis  is  yet  to  be  found. 

Of  course,  "  new  cures  "  are  being  evolved 
constantly.  We  have  had  the  **  vegetable- 
juice  "  cure,  the  "  stuffing "  treatment,  and 
various  "  inhalations,*'  but  one  and  all  prove, 
upon  real  trial,  to  be  either  worthless  or  else 
of  only  superficial  value. 

However,  it  must  not  be  conjectured  that 
the  curative  treatment  of  tuberculosis  has 
not  advanced.  The  principles  are  as  ever, 
but  they  are  being  more  thoroughly  applied, 
and  their  effectiveness  furthered.  An  unre- 
mitting study  is  being  made  for  a  better  un- 


derstanding and  appredation  of  the  fi 
air,  the  proper  food,  the  rest,  the  careful 
pervision. 

THE  MODERN  FRESH-AIR  PAVILION. 

Fresh  air  maintains  its  position  as  i 
among  the  requirements  in  the  treatmen 
tuberculosis.  That  the  fresh  air  may  be 
impeded  and  absolutely  incapable  of  conts 
nation,  the  outdoor  pavilion  is  assuming 
perfect  type.  The  tent  is  losing  ground ; 
even  the  most  radical  styles  can  be  fully  i 
tilated  at  all  hours  of  all  seasons  with 
precision  of  the  modernly  constructed  pa 
ion.  The  tent  is  hotter  than  the  pavili 
colder  than  the  pavilion,  and  damper  than 
pavilion.  The  pavilion  is  also  being  accor 
precedence  over  the  cottage  plan. 

The  building  herewith  illustrated,  in 
at  the  Agnes  Memorial  Sanatorium  of  E 
ver,  and  erected  according  to  the  plans 
the  directing  physician,  Dr.  G.  Walter  H 
en,  may  be  accepted  as  an  advanced  and  1 
satisfactory  type,  passed  upon  favorably 
the  Hague  Congress.  A  smoke  test  has  d 
onstrated  that  the  ventilation  is  const 
and  thorough;  that  even  when  it  is  cl< 
against  sand-storm  or  driving  rain  ther 
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INTERIOR  OF   FRESH-AIR    PAVILION. 

(The  patients'  beds  are  to  the  fore,  under  the  protective  roof;  the  upper  row  of  windows,  unseen  In 
the  photogrrnph,  la  above  the  center  ridgepole,  or  stringers,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  circulation 
of  air.) 


Still  an  admirable  circulation.  This  pavilion 
is  very  cheap  in  construction,  and  can  be  put 
up  in  the  timberless  West  at  the  cost  of  $200 
abed. 

Sunshine  has  come  to  take  a  place  much 
subordinate  to  that  of  fresh  air.  While  the 
full  sunshine  will  within  six  hours  reduce  the 
tubercle  bacillus  to  a  state  apparently  life- 
less, the  Tzys  of  the  sun  have  no  therapeutic 
power,  direct,  over  the  disease.  However,  as 
sunshine  is  a  germ  destroyer,  where  it  per- 
meates the  atmosphere  the  air  is  consequently 
purer;  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  general 
circulation,  and  is  a  mental  tonic  as  well; 
and  it  makes  for  the  year-round  climate 
whereby  patients  are  encouraged  to  be  out  of 
doors. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

The  principle  of  food  has  varied  little. 
Plenty  of  food,  of  the  most  nourishing  and 


strengthening  kind,  is  the  rule;  with  accent 
upon  frequency  rather  than  upon  satiety:  a 
continual  reasonable  nourishment  as  opposed 
to  a  spasmodic  stuffing. 

The  disciplinary  effect  of  the  sanatorium  is 
being  emphasized.  In  this  respect,  the  sana- 
torium has  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
home,  and  the  independent,  endowed  sana- 
torium,— endowed  either  by  private  subscrip- 
tion or  by  public  tax, — has  an  advantage  over 
the  sanatorium  which  depends  upon  patients' 
fees.  In  the  independent  sanatorium  the  pa- 
tient who  will  not  abide  by  the  regulations 
set  upon  his  particular  diagnosis  must  leave. 

Discipline,  or  personal  control,  is  now  ac- 
cepted by  all  tuberculosis  specialists  as  a  fac- 
tor of  the  greatest  importance.  On  this  ac- 
count the  pavilion  is  being  preferred  (as 
mentioned  above)  to  the  cottage,  for  it  is 
easier  to  supervise  the  patients  in  the  pavil- 
ion than  each  patient  in  his  or  her  cottage.. 
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WHAT    THE    MICW>SCOPE    KEVEALS. 

n»»l*l    7f  a   microscope,   with   leucocytes,   or 
t^-ti'nf  triiti?  biood-corposcles.  Ingesting  and  re« 
mjc  h*rm>w  nxbercle  teclllL     The  threads,  or 
w:-iia  c!i*  Motchy,  Irregnlar  circalar  areas   a« 

in  the  case  of  tuberculosis,  for  example, 
notes  whenever  required  the  patient's  re 
ance  to  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

THE  .\ID  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

Two  fluid  mixtures  are  prepared  for  m 
scopic  examination.  The  one  is  compose 
equal  quantities  of  the  blood  serum  of 
patient,  washed  white  corpuscles  or  le 
c>tes,  and  tubercle  bacilli  emulsion, 
other  mixture  is  the  same,  except  that 
serum  is  from  a  pool  of  the  blood  of  sei 
normal  persons.  White  blood-corpuscles 
be  used  indiscriminately,  being,  themsc 
apparently  of  the  same  willingness  in 
eased  as  in  healthy  tissue. 

A  smear  is  made,  upon  microscopic  slid 
each  fluid  mixture ;  equal  numbers  of  the 
cocytes  are  counted  off,  in  the  field  of 
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microscope,  and  the  bacilli  seized  upon  are 
noted;  the  ability  of  the  patient's  leucocytes 
is  compared  with  that  demonstrated  by  the 
pool's  leucocytes,  and  the  opsonic  content  of 
the  patient's  blood  is  readily  computed. 

Exact  human  normal, — the  natural  im- 
munizing or  defensive  harmony  of  opsonin 
and  the  protective  corpuscles, — is  placed  at 
point  i.o;  allowance  is  given  for  a  fluctua- 
tion between  point  0.8  and  point  1.2.  Com- 
parative determinations,  from  time  to  time, 
recorded  date  and  index  point  and  connected 
by  a  line  ascending  or  descending  a^  the  op- 
sonic phase  is  positive  or  negative,  form  a 
chart  by  which  the  patient's  condition  may  be 
minutely  and  continuously  observed,  and, 
therewith,  the  effect  of  tuberculin  when  ad- 
ministered. Guesswork  in  the  use  of  tuber- 
culin vaccines  has  been  deposed. 

VALUE  OF  THE  OPSONIC  CHART. 

An  opsonic  index  chart  may  exhibit  cer- 
tain phenomena.  In  some  persons  clinically 
tubercular  the  opsom'c  index  point  will  be 
practically  normal;  consequently,  to  overcome 
the  morbid  condition  which  nevertheless  ex- 
ists, the  opsonic  content  must  be  raised  and 
held  above  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
some  persons  clinically  free  from  tuberculosis 
the  opsonic  index  will  prove  decidedly  "  off." 
As  example,  two  young  children,  of  tubercu- 
lous parentage,  but  themselves  seemingly 
well,  were  examined  by  the  opsonic-index  test. 
Clinical  examination  had  revealed  no  trace 
of  tuberculosis;  however,  the  opsonic  indices 
were  below  normal, — a  token  very  suspicious. 
Tuberculin,  administered,  worked  a  change 
absolutely  marvelous;  soon  increasing  the 
weight  of  one  child  from  sixty  to  eighty 
pounds,  with  a  corresponding  gain  in  the 
other  child.  Evidently,  even  if  tuberculosis 
was  not  latent  in  the  children,  by  poor  re- 
sistance power  they  were  predisposed  to  it, 
and  were  promising  candidates. 

V^crscd  in  the  opsonic  theory,  while  inocu- 
lating for  tuberculosis  the  modern  specialist 
takes  occasion  to  inoculate  for  other  com- 
plicating tendencies  which  he  comes  across  in 
hfe  microscopic  determinations.  He  finds  the 
opsonic  index  negative,  for  instance,  toward 
influenza,  or  acne  (pimples),  or  he  notes  a 
persistent  sinus  or  other  pus  affection.  To 
make  a  culture  and  obtain  a  vaccine,  and  to 
inoculate  against  such,  raising  the  opsonic 
content  in  this  respect  also  and  filling  in  the 
breaches,  enable  the  patient  to  present  a 
stronger  front  against  tuberculosis. 


LOCAL  INOCULATION. 

A  third  factor  in  the  **  improved  "  methods 
of  dealing  with  tuberculosis  is  the  local  in- 
oculation, a  test  purely  for  diagnosis  and 
prognostication  or  augury.  Two  such  tests 
are  available :  the  cutaneous  or  skin  test,  and 
the  opthalmic  or  eye  test. 

In  the  skin  test  a  small  area,  usually  upon 
the  forearm,  is  cleansed  with  alcohol;  three 
spots,  in  a  line,  about  an  inch  apart,  are 
scarified  by  a  tiny  drill  manipulated  between 
thumb  and  finger.  Only  the  outer  skin  is 
pierced;  blood  is  not  drawn.  Upon  the  end 
scarifications  is  dropped  a  dilution  of  Koch's 
original  tuberculin;  the  middle  scarification 
receives  only  sterile  water  or  a  salt  solution ; 
after  a  few  minutes  the  residue  of  the  fluids 
is  wiped  off.  The  wounds  are  not  dressed. 
In  from  three  to  forty-eight  hours  tubercu- 
losis in  the  system  is  indicated  by  an  in- 
flammation of  the  two  end  scarifications;  the 
middle  one,  termed  the  '*  control  "  and  used 
simply  for  comparison,  remains  of  course  un- 
altered. 

In  the  eye  test  the  lower  lid  of  one  eye  is 
drawn  down,  to  expose  fully  the  delicate 
mucous  membrane  within.  A  single  drop 
of  a  I  per  cent,  solution  of  precipitated  tuber- 
culin is  instilled,  the  patient  holding  his  head 
back  to  facilitate  diffusion.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  skin,  in  from  three  to  forty-eight  hours 
tuberculosis  is  indicated  by  inflammation  and 
by  exudation,  more  or  less  severe,  lasting  on 
occasions  for  days. 

Neither  of  these  tests  is  infallible.  The  re- 
action is  not  as  yet  wholly  understood.  The 
skin  test  is  preferred  for  children;  the  eye 
test  for  adults.  It  is  presumed  that  the  fight- 
ing cells  of  the  system  are  already  combating 
the  disease  and  that  the  introduction  of  more, 
toxic  matter  into  the  tissues  causes  a  violent 
effort  by  nature  to  meet  this  also;  and,  con- 
sequently, there  is  the  local  inflammation. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  tests,  elaborated, 
will  prove  of  especial  value  prognostically. 
A  reaction,  in  any  stage  of  tuberculosis, 
evinces  that  the  system  still  has  the  ability  to 
resist.  It  is  not  yet  snowed  under  by  the 
attacking  forces.  Therefore  when  such  a 
reaction  occurs  in  an  advanced  stage,  the  fact 
is  encouraging;  the  opsonic  quality  of  the 
serum  is  still  susceptible  of  stimulation. 

Such  local  tests  may  also  be  employed  to 
demonstrate  whether  a  patient  is  really  a  cure 
or  is  merely  an  arrested  case,  with  the  disease 
still  present  but  latent. 
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inspirinii  lire.  Tre  chiidren  in  the  schools 
\mII  repeat  his  words,  and  thc  greatest  of 
earth  will  sound  his  praises.  All  sections 
will  unite  to  do  him  honor.  The  people  of 
ofhrr  lands  will  join  in  the  acclaim.  This 
^nd  the  world  outside  unll  feel  again 
of  his  kindly  and  useful  life. 


WASHINGTON    MONUMENT. 

("  There  It  stands  in  simple  majesty."  > 
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What  should  be  its  character?  It  may  not 

amiss  to  begin  by  agreeing  on  some  kinds 

memonal  that  should  be  excluded  from 

nsideration  as  unsuited  for  a  memorial  to 

braham  Lincoln. 

First,  then,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  should 
t  be  a  shaft  of  any  kind.  The  American 
ople  already  have  in  their  capital  city  the 
•blest  memorial  shaft  ever  erected  by  man, 
e  Washington  Monument.  There  it 
mds  in  simple  majesty,  towering  far  above 
cry  other  structure  in  the  city, — a  fit 
onorial  to  the  exalted  character  of  him  in 
lose  honor  it  was  erected. 
It  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  manifestly 
improper,  to  bring  Washington  and  Lin- 
In  into  contrast.  Each  was  supremely 
eat  in  his  own  way  and  at  his  own  time, 
obably  neither  could  have  taken  the  place 
have  done  the  work  of  the  other.  But  to 
opose  a  shaft  of  any  kind  as  the  Lincoln 
emorial  would  inevitably  result  in  the 
iking  of  comparisons  and  contrasts  be- 
een  these  two  great  Americans.  So  it 
ly  be  concluded  that  all  memorials  of  the 
ift  type  should  be  excluded  from  consjd- 
itton. 

Second,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  should  not 
an  equestrian  statue.  Lincoln  was  not  at 
;  best  on  a  horse.  Besides,  we  already 
ve  in  the  city  of  Washington  more  than 
e-tenth  of  all  the  equestrian  statues  in  the 
tire  world.  Moreover,  a  mere  statue  of 
y  kind,  equestrian  or  pedestrian,  however 
)unted,  would  be  wholly  inadequate  as  an 


ARC  DE  TRIOMPHE  DE   L  ETOILE,   PARIS. 

(*•  This  greatest  of  all  arches  Is  -worthy  of  the  pur- 
pose for  whicli  It  was  designed.") 

expression  of  the  nation's  regard  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  So  statues  of  all  kinds,  except 
as  features  of  some  comprehensive  design, 
may  be  excluded  from  consideration. 

Third,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  should  prob- 
ably not  be  an  arch.  No  visitor  to  Paris  fails 
to  take  a  look  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
TEtoile.  Erected  on  a  slight  elevation,  this 
splendid  arch  is  the  center  from  which  slope 
away  in  all  directions  streets  and  avenues  bor- 
dered by  trees  and  lined  with  stately  man- 
sions. The  Arc  is  thus  the  crowning  glory  of 
a  dozen  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  of 
Paris.    No  one  who  has  looked  at  this  noble 
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THli  Ni\TlO.\AL    MtMfiklAL   \S    H(IM£   10   VKTUK    EM  MAN  L  EL 
(lf»    DiPtDorlnl    rhflmcf^r    1*    reyealed    bj    lt«    Imposing    from.) 


uld    the    Lincoln    Memorial    take    the 
of  a  building  of  some  kind?     An  art 
j}     Wc  already  have  in  Washington 
[Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  which  is  de- 
ling  tnto    an    admfrahle    institution    of 
kind.      Moreover,    Con^re^s   has    made 
wmm    for    a    National    Gallery   of    Art 
rfinnection   with   the   National   Museum, 
,   what   is   there   about    an    art   ^z\- 
'  suggest  Lincoln?     How  would  such 
rni'monal     to    Lincoln    harmonize    with 
"      fcrnal  fitne.ss  of  things  '*?    Should  the 
i,d  be  a  museum  of  some  kind?     We 
n'aijv  have  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
le  National  Museum,  each  filling  its  own 
M  well.     Should  the  memorial   be  some- 
iJfig  In  the  way  of  a  structure  that  could  be 
lied,  *n>\   a   Temple   of   Liberty?      How 
©lild  it  be  constructed?     What  should   it 
mtafn?    How  could  it  he  made  to  have  the 
"^tt  significance,  aside  from  its  name?    It 
Wd  to  sec  or  say- 
Some   ma^ificent    structures    have    been 
ead  a*  memorials, — the  national  memorial 
I   Victor    Emmanuel,    the    first    king    of 
nited  Italy,  now  being  completed  in  Rome, 
r  example.     Its  memorial  character  is  re- 
nlfd  by  its  imposing  front.     Incidentally, 
id  a^  part  of  the  memorial  idea,  the  struc- 
tr  if  to  house  and  protect  a  museum  illus- 


trative of  the  progress  of  Italy  since  unifica- 
tion. It  is  a  beautiful  building,  but  we  al- 
ready have  a  large  number  of  handsome  pub- 
lic buildings  in  Washington,  and  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  we  shall  have  many 
more,  A  building  w^ould  hardly  be  dis- 
tinctive enough  for  our  purpose. 

Should  the  memorial  take  the  form  of  a 
bridge,  say  across  the  Potomac  to  connect 
AVashington  and  Arlington,  with  its  National 
Cemetery?  There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  this  suggestion.  ^lore  could  be  said  in 
favor  of  this  idea  than  for  any  of  the  others 
that  have  been  mentioned. 

But  to  use  a  building  or  a  bridge,  a 
shaft  or  an  arch,  or  any  other  ^\td  and 
completed  thing  as  the  memorial,  Mould  be 
to  over  foot  the  vital  fact  about  Abraham 
L  in  CO  ln*s  fame, — namely,  that  his  is  a  grow- 
ing fame,  not  a  fading  fame.  His  fame 
will  increase  as  the  centuries  roll.  Hundreds 
of  years  from  now'  Lincoln  will  "loom 
large  *^  \n  the  M*orld's  opinion,  even  larger 
than  he  docs  now.  The  governing  thought 
in  selecting  his  memorial,  then,  i»  that  for 
Lincoln  a  finished  memorial  is  not  a  fit 
memoriah  As  his  fame  is  a  living,  grow- 
ing one,  his  memorial  should  be  of  such 
a  character  that  each  generation  can  con- 
tribute  something   u^   \x^   improvement   and 
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embellishment.  Generations  yet  unborn  will 
be  grateful  to  us  If  we  are  considerate  enough 
to  so  plan  this  memorial  as  to  aflEord  them 
opportunity  to  join  hands  with  us  who  knew 
him  personally  in  doing  honor  to  this  unique 
being. 

Can  anything  be  devised  that  will  meet 
all  the  conditions  of  fitness  as  a  memorial 
to  Lincoln?  To  be  fitting,  this  memorial 
must  recognize  and  symbolize  the  essentials 
of  Lincoln's  life  and  fame.  It  must  have 
about  it  the  Lincoln  atmosphere.  Nothing 
cold  or  austere  or  merely  ornamental  would 
do  as  a  memorial  of  him.  His  was  a  kindly 
and  useful  and  helpful  life.  The  humblest 
soldier  in  the  army  felt  that  if  he  could 
see  Lincoln  himself,  that  strong  and  big- 
hearted  man  would  listen  sympathetically  to 
his  troubles  and  "  lend  a  hand  "  to  help  him 
out  of  them.  As  the  poet  Markham  has 
beautifully  said  of  Lincoln,  he  had  "  the  lov- 
ing kindness  of  the  wayside  well."  His 
shoulders  were  bent  in  bearing  the  burdens 
of  the  nation.  Lincoln  was  born  and  reared 
in  the  country  and  always  retained  something 
of  its  wholesome  flavor.  He  always  felt  him- 
self one  of  "  the  common  people."  His  aim 
was  to  be  of  service  to  them. 

Lincoln's  character  was  unique;  so  should 
his  memorial  be.  His  life  was  a  glorification 
of  the  lowly  and  the  common ;  so  should  his 
memorial  be. 

After  spending  several  months  in  Europe 
in  1905,  as  the  special  representative  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  Congress,  in 
search  of  ideas  for  this 
national  memorial,  after 
seeing  the  best  memorial 
creations  of  many 
countries, — arches,  shafts, 
bridges,  buildings,  not  to 
mention  statues  and  other 
memorials, — the  writer  re- 
turned home  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  finest  memorial  in 
Kurope  is  something  which 
wa.<  not  constructed  with 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  mon- 
ument, but  for  a  wholly 
different  purpose,  yet  which 
fulfills  most  admirably  the 
memorial  purpose  in  that  it 
perpetuates  a  name  and  an 
art.  That  impressive  memo- 
rial is  the  Appian  Way. 
^    hundred    years    be- 


fore Christ,  the  Roman  Consul  Appius  Clau- 
dius built  a  great  road  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
which  was  afterward  extended  to  Brindisi. 
This  road,  named  after  its  builder  the  Via 
Appia,  or  Appian  Way,  was  celebrated  for 
the  beautiful  monuments,  the  magnificent 
temples,  and  the  sumptuous  villas  that  arose 
on  either  side  of  it.  Cicero,  Horace,  and 
others  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  this  the 
"  Queen  of  Roads." 

The  temples  have  fallen,  the  monu- 
ments have  been  destroyed,  the  villas  artf 
in  ruins;  but  to-day,  tv^enty-iwo  ctnturie^ 
after  Appius  Claudius  built  it,  the  mad 
is  still  in  use,  bearing  rlie  burdens  of 
commerce  and  the  name  of  its  founder* 
What  a  memorial!  How  worthy!  How 
enduring! 

Appius  Claudius  was  one  of  Rome's  great- 
est generals;  but  how  many  now  living  can 
even  name  one  of  his  vjctorvcs?  He  was 
a  very  wise  ruler;  but  how  many  now  living 
can  recount  his  civil  achicvt-ments?  He  vi-as 
one  of  Rome's  foremost  writers;  but  how 
many  now  living  have  ever  read  one  of  his 
many  books?  All  of  these  things  gave  him 
temporary  fame,  but  all  failed  to  give  hini 
permanent  fame.  But  he  built  a  great  high- 
way, and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Appian 
Way? 

While  riding  along  the  Appian  Way  the 
writer  remembered  a  suggestion  that  he  had 
heard  but  had  not  heeded  much,  that  a  great 
highway  would  be  the  most  suitable  memorial 
to  Lincoln.     The  more  the  suggestion  has 
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(••The  temples  have  fallen,  the  monuments  have  been  destroyed,  the  villas  are  In  riilns ;  but  to-day, 
twenty-two  centuries  after  Appius  Claudius  built  it.  the  road  is  still  bearing  the  burdens  of  commerce  and 
the  name  of  its  founder.     What  a  memorial !  ") 


been  thought  over,  however,  the  more  sig- 
nificant and  valuable  it  has  become. 

From  the  White  House  to  Gettysburg 
Abraham  Lincoln  journeyed  to  deliver  a 
speech  which  will  be  recited  by  school  boys 
a  thousand  years  from  now,  and  which  will 
stand  as  a  classic  as  long  as  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  A  broad  and  splendid 
highway,  the  best  in  the  world,  from  the 
grounds  of  the  White  House  to  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg,  to  be  called  "  The  Lin- 
coln Road  **  or  "  The  Lincoln  Way,'*  will,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  stand  the  test  as 
the  most  appropriate  memorial  that  could  be 
constructed  to  show  our  respect  and  aflFection 
for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Gettysburg  is  itself  a  memorial,  eloquent 
of  things  done  and  of  things  said.  Here  was 
fought  the  most  important  battle  of  the  great- 
est of  wars.  Here  was  exhibited  valor  un- 
surpassed in  the  annals  of  military  prowess. 
The  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men 
ivho  wore  the  gray,  their  descendants  and 
their  countrymen,  can  all  properly  exult  as 
Americans  in  the  valiant  deeds  that  were  here 


performed.  Here,  too,  was  pronounced 
Lincoln's  matchless  speech,  which  "  crystal- 
lized the  spirit  of  the  Republic  into  a  para- 
graph." 

The  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  is  only  in 
very  small  part  a  cemetery.  In  the  main  it 
is  a  magnificent  park,  on  the  adornment  of 
which  over  seven  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended, — "  and  the  end  is  not  yet." 
No  one  who  has  not  seen  this  most  richly 
endowed  place  can  have  any  idea  how  won- 
derfully interesting  and  attractive  it  is.  It 
is  by  far  the  finest  battlefield-park  in  the 
world. 

Though  money  has  thus  been  generously 
expended  in  beautifying  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg  and  in  suitably  marking  its  scenes 
of  heroic  deeds,  it  is  so  inaccessible  that  com- 
paratively few  people  are  able  to  visit  it.  Of 
all  the  hosts  of  travelers  of  this  and  other 
countries  who  visit  Washington  everv  year, 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  ever  eets  to  Gettvs- 
burg,  though  nearly  all  of  them  would  like 
to  visit  this  historic  field. 

Gettysburg  lies  almost  due  north  of  Wash- 
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ington  and  about  seventy-two  miles  away,  as 
this  road  would  run.  What  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  Lincoln  would  be  a  noble  highway, 
a  splendid  boulevard,  from  the  White  House 
to  Gettysburg,  from  the  house  where  his  rec- 
ord for  statemanship  was  achieved  to  the 
spot  where  he  struck  the  highest  note  of 
hunian  eloquence!  The  seventy-two  miles 
\\t*uld  give  sufficient  length  to  the  highway 
Uf  justify  its  use  as  a  national  memorial.  The 
toimtry  to  be  traversed  offers  no  special  engi- 
netTiiig  difficulties.  It  is  just  about  suffi- 
ciently rolling  to  afford  fine  landscape  effects 
and  to  furnish  opportunity  for  a  handsome 
bridge  here  and  there.  The  width  of  the 
road  should  comport  with  its  memorial  char- 
acter. Let  us  say  tentatively  that  the  width 
should  be  200  feet. 

As  a  suggestion,  the  following  plan  for 
'*  The  Lincoln  Road  "  is  submitted : 

Down  the  middle  of  the  road  let  there  be 
%  jrreensward  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide,  a  well- 
kept  lawn  looking  like  a  beautiful  green  car- 
pet of  velvet.  To  lend  variety  to  this  cen- 
rral  line  of  beauty,  here  and  there  flower  gar- 
denii  and  other  decorative  features  could  be 
imroduced.  At  intervals  could  be  erected 
fcmntsins  and  other  monumental  embellish- 
ments that  might  be  appropriate. 

On  each  side  of  this  central  line  of  beauty 
\n  tht're  be  a  smooth  roadway  forty  or  fifty 
ff rr  wide,  constructed  according  to  the  high- 
est engineering  standard  of  "  good  roads." 
Onr  of  these  roadways  may  be  reserved  for 
sw lit- moving  vehicles  like  automobiles,  and 
the  other  for  slow-moving  vehicles  like  car- 
fiajr(*s  and  wagons. 

Outside  of  these  driveways  could  be 
d( I  uble-t racked  electric  railways,  occupying  a 
wnhYi  of  twenty  feet  each  and  separated 
frniTi  the  driveways  by  hedges.  One  of  these 
rail v\ ays  could  be  for  express  trains  of  high 
speed  and  stopping  only  at  intervals  of  ten 
nr  fifteen  miles;  the  other  could  be  for  local 
tniins  moving  slowly  and  stopping  at  short 
intervals. 

Bordering  "  The  Lincoln  Road  "  on  each 
side  there  should  be  a  row  or  rows  of  stately 
trees,  the  rows  broken  at  points  where  could 
be  obtained  fine  views  of  mountain  or  valley 
(jr  river. 

In  order  that  "  The  Lincoln  Way  "  may 
He  built  with  certainty  and  w-ithout  delay,  it 
should  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
a  national  commission  and  should  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  national  Treasury.  But  full  op- 
portunity should  then  be  given  to  the  indi- 
nKial  States  to  express  their  regard  for  Lin- 


coln. To  each  State  in  the  Union  may  be  a) 
lotted  a  portion  of  "  The  Lincoln  Way  "  t 
be  embellished  in  accordance  with  its  tast 
and  means,  subject  to  the  approval  of  th 
national  commission.  Other  spaces  could  b 
allotted  for  embellishment  to  national  patri 
otic  societies.  Opportunity  should  be  affordei 
to  succeeding  generations  to  add  somethin] 
to  beauty  of  "  The  Lincoln  Way."  So  lonj 
as  patriotism  glows  in  the  hearts  of  th 
American  people,  it  will  be  for  them  a  labo 
of  love  to  add  from  time  to  time  to  thi 
expression  of  national  affection,  keepini 
"  The  Lincoln  Way  "  at  the  forefront  as  th 
best  and  most  attractive  highway  in  the  cntir 
world. 

Having  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  elcc 
trical  illumination,  the  beauty  of  this  boule 
yard  when  lit  up  at  night  may  be  left  to  th 
imagination. 

What  is  really  proposed  is  not  so  much  ! 
perpetuation  of  the  fame  of  Abraham  Lin 
coin,  which  is  already  secure,  as  an  appro 
priate  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  him 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  this  memorial  that  i 
be  a  living  and  growing  memorial,  instinc 
with  the  spirit  of  him  whom  it  is  to  com 
memorate.  That  there  vj\\\  be  a  maintenance 
cost  is  in  harmony  with  the  governing  idea 
And  it  would  be  entirely  fitting  that  thi 
cost  of  maintenance  should  be  borne  out  0 
the  national  Treasury.  But  it  is  the  opinior 
of  experts  who  have  been  consulted  that,  ir 
view  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourist 
who  may  be  expected  to  make  the  trip  fron 
Washington  to  Gettysburg  yearly,  the  roac 
can  be  made  largely,  if  not  wholly,  self-sus 
taining.  If,  when  the  roadway  is  being  con 
structed,  the  tracks  for  the  electric  lines  bt 
laid  as  part  of  the  general  construction,  it  i; 
believed  that  the  use  of  these  tracks  can  b< 
leased  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  an 
nually  to  an  operating  company  which  woulc 
furnish  its  own  rolling  stock.  This  arrange 
ment,  while  furnishing  transportation  at  rate 
w^'thin  the  reach  of  every  one,  would  provide 
from  a  proper  source, — the  actual  users  of  tht 
road, — income  for  its  maintenance.  In  addi 
tion,  considerable  income  could  be  derived 
from  special  licenses  for  the  running  of  public 
and  private  automobiles  over  this  road. 

Lincoln's  fame  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  the  Union  of  th< 
American  States.  This  road  would  cros: 
the  famous  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  formcrh 
the  dividing  line  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  The  road  would,  therefore,  servt 
as  a  wedding  ring  for  the  sections  once  tern- 
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rarlly  diWvereil— as  a  symbol  of  the  Unkm 
which  Lincoln  dedicated  his  hfe, 
[tiui£tfie  a  two- hours*  ride  in  the  morning 
cr  that  magnificent  road  from  Washington 
Gettysburg,  ihrou^^h  beautiful  Maryland 
id  Pennsylvania,  with  the  Blue  Ridge 
[  o  un  tai  ns  i  n  si  gh  t  pa  rt  o  f  the  way ,  Imagine 
en  six  to  eight  hours  spent  at  the  wo  rid- 
now  ned  battlefield -park,  seeing  Round  Top 
id  Litde  Round  Top,  Seminary  Ridge  and 
»  famous  Theological  Seminary,  Cemetery 
ill  and  Culp*s  Hill,  the  Chambersburg 
ice  and  the  Emmetsburg  Road,  the  Peach 
rchard  and  the  Apple  ()rchar(i,  the  Wheat 
eld  and  Devil's  Den,  '*  High  Tide  at  Get- 
4mrg ''  and  other  noted  spots,  traversing 
c  e round  where  the  First  Minnesota  won 
frn^I  fame,  and  following  the  sweep  of 
ckettV  wondrous  charge.  Imagine  the  visit 
Getrisburg  ended  by  stand  in ^r  for  a  time 
verentiv  where  Lincoln  delivered   his  im- 


mortal speech,  at  the  **  tiiiat  resting-place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  the 
nation  miglit  live,"  and  the  day  closed  by  thr 
return  trip  to  Washington  in  the  evening. 
What  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day  that  \\ould 
hpf  Imagine  such  a  trip  being  taken  by 
Imndreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  every 
yeisr!  Can  any  one  measure  the  mental  and 
moral  uplift,  the  exaltation  of  spirit,  the 
deepening  and  strengthening  of  patriotic  sen- 
timent and  devotion  to  public  duty  that 
would  result?  Would  not  the  inspiration 
thus  secured  render  it  more  certain  that 
''  government  of  thf  people,  by  the  penpl*?, 
for  the  people  shall  nor  perish  from  the 
earth  ;^? 

U  k  were  possible  to  consult  Abraham 
Lincoln  himself  as  to  the  character  of  me- 
morial that  would  be  most  pleasing  to 
him,  ran  any  one  ilotibt  v^  hat  his  ansswer 
won  hi  bo? 
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approximately  3,ocx),ooo 
square  miles,  is  a  Brit- 
ish possession  made  up 
of  five  self-governing 
colonies, — N  e  w  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, South  Australia, 
and  Western  Australia 
on  the  mainland,  and 
Tasmania,  the  island  to 
the  southeast,  the  six  to- 
gether forming  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia, 
with  British  New 
Guinea  as  a  dependency. 
The  island  of  New  Zea- 
land is  a  separate  self- 
governing  colony  in  the 
Pacific,  1 200  miles  to 
the  east.  The  popula- 
tion   of    Australia    and 
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Tasmania  is  about  5,000,000 
and  that  of  New  Zealand  some- 
what less  than  1,000,000.  The 
chief  cities  of  Australia, — Syd- 
ney and  Melbourne, — are  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  latitude  as 
Buenos  Aires  and  not  quite  as 
far  south  of  the  equator  as  New 
York  is  north.  These  urban 
centers  of  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand  are  fine,  large,  modern 
cities.  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
each  has  a  population  of  more 
than  half  a  million;  Adelaide 
has  168,000;  Brisbane,  125,- 
000;  Auckland,  80,000;  and 
Hobart,  the  capital  of  Tas- 
mania, has  35,000. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new 
centuT}'  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth b*?came  officially  a 
fact.  The  administration  of 
government  consists  of  a  fed- 
eral Parliament,  in  which  legis- 
lative power  is  vested,  consist- 
ing of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Rcprescntattves.  The  British 
King  is  represented  by  a  Gov- 
ernor-General, The  Hon.  Al- 
fred Drakin  is  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs, and  since  May  the  Rt. 
Hon.  William  H.  Ward,  the 
Earl  of  Dudley,  has  been  Gov- 
ernor-General. The  state  par- 
liaments retain  legislative  au- 
thority in  all  matters  which  are 
not  by  the  constitution  explicit- 
ly transferred  to  the  federal 
Parliament.  The  executive 
power,  theoretically  vested  in 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  rep- 
resented by  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, is  exercised  bv  the  Premier, 
assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  seven 
ministers  of  state, — Minister  of  External 
Affairs,  Attorney-General,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Customs,  Treasurer,  Post- 
master-General, Minister  of  Defense,  and 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs.  There  is  to  be  a 
permanent  federal  capital  in  Ne\v  South 
Wales  whenever  the  Australians  can  agree 
rpon  the  point  at  which  it  is  to  be  built.  In 
the  meantime  the  federal  government  has 
Its  seat  at  Melbourne.  The  separate  self- 
governing  "  Dominion  **  of  New  Zealand 
consists  of  two  principal  islands  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  outlying  islands,  making  a  total 
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area  of  somewhat  over  i(X),ooo  square  miles. 
It  has  a  Governor-General,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  a  General  Assembly  consisting  of 
two  chambers,  the  Legislative  Council  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  present 
Governor-General  is  Baron  Plunket,  and  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  who  also  holds  the 
portfolios  of  the  treasury,  the  postoffice,  and 
national  defense,  is  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  G. 
Ward. 

Australian  and  New  Zealand  politics  re- 
volve around  four  central  questions:  (i)  the 
perpetual  conflict  between  the  powers  of  the 
federal   Parliament,  strictly  limited  as  they 
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art  by  ihe  terms  of  a  written  constitution, 
iind  thi)$e  unspecified  powers  which  belong  to 
the  states;  {2)  the  relations  of  labor  and 
c;tpitjil,  regulated  among  these  South  Sea 
English-speaking  peoples  by  more  radical  and 
pro-isocmlistic  legislation  than  anywhere  else 
in  ihc  world;  (3)  the  immigration  problem, 
which  h  part  of  the  labor  problem,  taking  the 
ktrm  of  a  demand  for  a  "  White  Australia," 
and  si  ft  tag  down  to  an  insistent  and  virtually 
universal  demand  for  the  exclusion  of  Asiatic 
immigrants,  particularly  Japanese;  and  (4) 
the  question  of  imperialism,  including  as  it 
doe*  the  problem  of  defense. 

Economically  the  problems  which  face  the 
commonwealth  of  Australia  arise  out  of  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  island  conti- 
nent. The  \'ast  central  portion  and  extend- 
fng  far  to  the  north  and  west  is  a  desert,  and 
artiund  this  arid  area  is  much  unexplored 
territor>\  #f  mi  arid  in  character,  which  needs 
hut  the  touch  of  water  to  make  it  blossom 
with  vast  tropical  and  semi-tropical  agricul- 
tuml  wealth.  Irrigation  and  water-storage 
enterprises  on  a  colossal  scale  are  engaging 
the  attention  uf  the  Australian  people.  The 
lolcjny  of  New  South  Wales  is  at  present 
planning  a  vast  water-storage  scheme,  while 
Victoria,  in  the  Trawool  Reservoir,  has  an 
enterprise  which  promises  to  be  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  The  railroad  question  is  also 
a  vital  one.  It  is  more  than  3600  miles  from 
Melbourne  to  Port  Darwin  across  the  conti- 
nent, and  from  Sydney  to  Perth  an  even 
greater  distance.  Journeys  between  these 
places  are  now  actually  made  by  water, 
necessitating  long  voyages.  As  yet  Australia 
has  but  few  railroads.  The  building  of 
transcontinental  transportation  systems  is, 
therefore,  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
ai  the  country.  The  present  ministry  has  a 
gigantic  scheme  for  transcontinental  lines 
which  Would  bring  the  capitals  of  the  diflFer- 
ent  provinces  into  direct  connection. 

The  AiistKilians  have  been  for  many  years 
in  great  fear  of  Asiatic  labor.  At  first  the 
doctrine  of  a  "  White  Australia  "  had  refer- 
ence cliierty  to  the  menace  to  Australian  labor 
from  the  importation  of  Kanakas.  Within 
the  past  feu  years,  however,  it  has  become 
the  cardinal  creed  of  all  parties  to  cry  out 
against  all  dark-skinned  immigrants,  Asiatics 
generally  and  Japanese  in  particular.  The 
Australians  profess  to  fear  a  future  Japanese 
domination  over  their  continent.  With  this 
In  view,  there  fs  a  growing  demand  that  in- 
^  oJ  contributing  a  stated  sum  toward 
•aintenance  of  the   British   Navy  and 


other  purposes  of  imperial  defense,  Australia, 
having  in  mind  her  sparseness  of  population 
and  her  enormous  coastline,  which,  the  fear- 
ful ones  say,  may  some  day  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Japanese  idiperialists,  should  devote 
hei  energies  and  resources  to  her  own  coast 
defense  by  /neans  q^land  fortifications  and 
the  building  of  an  adequate  navy.  Austra- 
lians have  heard  about  the  attitude  of  our  own 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  matter  of  Asiatic  immi- 
gration, and  therefore  their  statesmen,  dis- 
turbed as  they  have  been  by  the  alliance  of 
the  British  Empire  with  what  one  Australian 
statesman  has  called  the  only  power  Australia 
dreads, — ^Japan, — are  particularly  sincere 
and  hearty  in  their  welcome  to  the  American 
fleet  of  warships  in  their  present  round-the- 
world  tour.  However  little  of  challenge 
there  may  be  in  the  world  voyage  of  our  w^ar- 
ships,  Australia  interprets  it  as  an  anti- 
Asiatic  demonstration  by  the  nearest  Anglo- 
Saxon  power. 


HOW     AUSTKALIA     BEOARDS     THR     YKIXOW     PKRII.     AND 
THH  PITIFrLXESS   OF   HRB  MEANS  OF  DEFBN8B. 

From  the  liuUetin  (Sydney). 


OLD-AGE   PENSIONS    IN    ENGLAND. 

BY  GUERNSEY  JONES. 


I  T  was  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  who  first 
popularized  the  question  of  old-age  pen- 
sions in  England  and  brought  it  within  the 
realm  of  practical  politics,  although  the  idea 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  fully  thirty 
years  ago  with  Canon  Blackley.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Chamberlain  advocated  old-age 
pensions  in  which  the  workmen,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  German  model,  should  con- 
tribute at  least  something  to  the  expense.  He 
was,  however,  soon  outbid  in  generosity  by 
Mr.  Charles  Booth,  whose  scheme  for  uni- 
versal non-contributory  pensions  is  now 
widely  popular.  The  objections  to  compul- 
sory contributions  as  ordinarily  stated  in 
England  are  as  follows: 

I-  So  large  a  proportion  of  English  workmen 
receive  only  20  shillings  and  even  less  per  week 
that  they  cann6t  in  justice  be  compelled  to  con- 
tribute even  the  smallest  amount.    2.  The  great 
majority  of  women,  who  are  not  wage  earners, 
would  be  excluded  from  its  benefits,  though  they 
,     'jiKly  the  d-'i-^s;  most  in  need  of  help.    3. 
British   workman   is  not   sufficiently  docile 
regimented  to  suhniit  to  governmental  dicta- 
tion »n  the  disposal  of  his  wages. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Chamberlain  dropped  the 
coiitrsbutor>'  feature  of  his  plan.  Thus  the 
proposals  ran  the  inevitable  gamut,  compul- 
sory insurance,  assisted  insurance,  free  in- 
surance. 

In  spite  of  much  opposition  on  the  part  of 
chant)'  workers  and  other  experts,  the  idea 
^cw  rapidly  in  public  favor.  Both  parties 
became  deeply  pledjred  to  it.  No  matter 
which  party  came  intn  power,  an  Old-Age 
Pension  bill  was  politically  inevitable  as  soon 
as  the  exchequer  had  partially  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  South  African  War.  When 
Mr.  Lloyd -Georjie  nnnounced  that  £7,5<X),- 
000  could  now  be  made  available,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  ministry  in  drafting  a  bill  was  lit- 
tle more  than  the  introduction  of  sufficient 
restrictions  and  disqualifications  to  keep  the 
initial  expenditure  within  that  amount.  For 
the  rest,  the  main  features  of  the  bill  had  been 
determined  in  advance  by  public  opinion. 

PROVISIONS   OF   THE   NEW    BILL. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  provided 
for  a  weekly  pension  of  5  shillings  to  all  per- 


sons over  seventy  years  of  age  who  fulfilled 
certain  statutory  conditions.  The  House  of 
Commons  substituted  for  this  provision  a  slid- 
ing scale  based  upon  the  private  income  of 
the  recipient,  in  such  manner  that  the  total 
income,  supplemented  by  the  pension,  will 
range  from  10  to  13  shillings  per  week. 
Those  with  no  private  income  will  of  course 
have  less.  The  bill  now  grants  5  shillings 
to  those  whose  incomes  are  £21  or  less  per 
year ;  4  shillings  to  those  whose  incomes  reach 
£23  I2S.  6s.;  3  shillings  to  those  with  £26 
5s. ;  2  shillings  to  those  with  £28  17s.  6s.;  i 
shilling  to  those  whose  incomes  do  not  ex- 
ceed £31  IDS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  really  an  act 
for  augmenting  small  incomes.  It  differs 
from  the  old  outdoor  relief  only  in  that  the 
funds  are  provided  by  the  central  govern- 
ment, are  more  certain  and  slightly  larger  in 
amount,  and  carry  with  them  no  civil  dis- 
ability. The  sentimental  difference,  how- 
ever, is  expected  to  be  much  greater,  as  the 
old-age  pensions  are  intended  to  be  free  from 
any  suggestion  of  degradation  or  disgrace. 
The  statutory  conditions  and  qualifications 
are  as  follows: 

The  pensioner  must  be  seventy  years  or  more 
of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a 
resident  thereof  during  the  preceding  twenty 
years.  Lunatics,  criminals,  inebriates,  and  was- 
trels are  excluded,  and  all  those  who  since  Jan- 
uary I,  1908,  have  received  any  such  poor  re- 
lief as  disqualifies  them  for  reg^istration  as  par- 
liamentary electors.  The  purpose  of  the  last 
disqualification  is  to  prevent  local  guardians  of 
the  poor  from  unloading  their  aged  paupers  upon 
the  pension  fund.  It  disqualifies  about  280,000 
persons,  whose  pensions  if  granted  would  amount 
to  over  £3,500.000.  It  will  be  retained  only  until 
Parliament  overhauls  its  poor-laws  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

The  machinery  of  pension  administration 
involves  the  co-operation  of  local  committees 
with  two  departments  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  local  committees  are  chosen  by 
the  councils  of  boroughs  or  urban  districts 
with  a  population  of  20,000  and  over,  and  by 
the  county  councils  for  the  remaining  terri- 
tory. The  Treasury  appoints  as  many  pen- 
sion officers  as  it  sees  fit.  Applications  for 
pensions  are  made  to  the  local  committee  and 
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referred  to  the  pension  officer  for  investiga- 
tion and  report.  The  pension  officer,  repre- 
senting the  Treasury,  is  expected  to  play  the 
part  of  advocatus  diaboli  and  to  produce 
every  valid  reason  he  can  discover  why  the 
pension  should  be  refused.  The  local  com- 
mittee, on  the  other  hand,  in  its  anxiety  to 
keep  down  the  local  poor-rate,  is  expected  to 
lean  somewhat  to  the  side  of  the  applicant. 
When  the  decision  of  the  committee  is  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
pension  officer  the  case  is  settled.  When  it 
is  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
pension  officer,  the  case  is  taken  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  central  pension  au- 
thority, whose  decision  is  final.  There  is  no 
appeal  to  the  law  courts.  Payment  will  be 
made  weekly  through  the  postoffice,  and  will 
begin  to  accrue  on  January  i,  1909.  The 
cost  of  administration  is  estimated  at  «£250,- 
000  per  annum. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

No  one  pretends  to  know  what  the  cost 
of  the  pensions  will  be  in  future  years. 
There  is  even  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
initial  expense.  The  number  of  persons  quali- 
fied to  receive  pensions  is  known  approxi- 
mately, but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  pro- 
portion will  apply  for  them  at  once,  or  what 
amount  in  the  sliding  scale  they  will  receive. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  provided  £1,250,000 
for  the  last  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  expects  the  scheme  to  cost  £6,500,000 
the  first  year  and  £7,500,000  the  year  after. 

This,  however,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  is  only  "  a  first  installment," 
"  a  beginning  and  only  a  beginning."  The 
popular  idea  is  universal  pensions  beginning 
at  sixty-five.  While  there  is  no  unanimity  as 
to  the  proper  amount  for  a  pension,  it  will 
certainly  be  difficult  to  keep  the  maximum  at 
5  shillings,  which,  in  the  towns  at  any  rate,  is 
"  just  enough  to  starve  on."  It  is  also  freely 
predicted  that  the  disqualifications  and  slid- 
ing scale  will  have  to  be  abandoned  as  im- 
practicable, and  that  invalidity  as  an  addi- 
tional source  of  disability  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  recognized.  If  the  pensions  are 
extended  in  accordance  with  these  principles 
and  raised  only  slightly  in  amount,  the  total 
cost  cannot  be  less  than  £40,000,000.  In 
view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  old-age 
pensions  wherever  tried  in  the  British  colo- 
nies, and  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  Eng- 
lish opinion  and  the  prospects  held  out  by 
authoritative  speakers  during  the  course  of 
the  parliamentary  debates,  it  is  certain  that 


the  pressure  to  extend  the  operation  of  the 
act  in  a  liberal  direction  will  be  irresistible. 
It  is  not  the  expenditures  incurred  in  die 
present  bill,  but  the  prospect  for  the  future, 
that  fills  a  veteran  financier,  like  Lord 
Cromer,  with  grave  apprehension. 

WHERE  IS  THE  MONEY  COMING  FROM? 

Any  one  listening  to  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  passage  of  the 
bill  must  have  been  puzzled  at  first  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  ground  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  ministry  and  the  opposition.  Ii 
was  only  occasionally  and  by  way  of  excep- 
tion that  a  member  opposed  the  bill  funda- 
mentally on  the  ground  of  its  pauperizing 
effect,  its  weakening  of  the  sense  of  family  re- 
sponsibility, its  discouragement  of  frtendl) 
societies  and  private  pension  funds,  or  its  pos- 
sible deleterious  effect  upon  wages  and  upor 
cottage  rents,  especially  in  the  country,  where 
the  greater  number  of  aged  poor  are  to  be 
found.  The  opposition  for  the  most  part  hec- 
tored the  ministry  at  every  possible  point, 
and  then  voted  solidly  for  the  bill.  Only  ten 
votes  were  cast  against  it  on  its  third  read- 
ing. Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  the 
opposition  of  insincerity.  The  truth  is  that 
the  one  fundamental  difference  between  the 
parties  was  not  debated  at  all  and  will  not  be 
until  the  budget  is  brought  in  next  spring. 
That  difference  is  involved  in  the  question, 
Where  is  the  money  coming  from  ? 

It  is  thought  that  £5,000,000  may  safclj 
be  taken  from  the  sinking  fund.  The  re- 
remainder  must  be  raised  by  additional  taxa- 
tion. If  the  Liberals  have  their  way,  the 
necessary  sums  will  be  raised  by  direct  taxa- 
tion so  arranged  as  to  fall  most  heavily  upon 
the  wealthy  classes.  The  Unionists,  how- 
ever, are  not  without  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  a  heavy  increase  in  taxation  will 
make  the  inauguration  of  indirect  taxation 
easier,  perhaps  inevitable.  Free-traders  like 
Lord  Cromer  fear  that  **  tariff  reform  "  has 
been  brought  perceptibly  nearer.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  no  means  impossible  that  protec- 
tion may  make  its  triumphal  entry  into  Great 
Britain  on  the  back  of  old-age  pensions.  The 
Socialists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  vastly  increased  revenue  can  only 
be  obtained  permanently  by  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  various  properties  and  industries. 
Thus  each  party  approaches  the  subject  with 
an  eye  to  ulterior  objects  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character.  The  opposition  up  to  this 
point  has  been  mere  preliminary  skirmishing. 
The  real  battle  is  yet  to  come. 


LEADING   ARTICLES   OF  THE   MONTH. 


LABOR'S   CHOICE   BETWEEN  THE  PARTIES. 


T^HE  attitude  of  President  Gompers,  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in 
the  present  national  campaign  having  oc- 
casioned much  comment  in  the  press,  several 
pages  of  the  American  Federat'tonist  for 
August  are  devoted  to  an  explanation  by 
Mr.  Gompers  of  his  position.  His  editorial 
is  headed :  "  Both  Parties  Have  Spoken, — 
Choose  Between  Them."  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  funda- 
mental issues  in  which  labor  organizations 
generally  are  interested  this  year,  Mr.  Gom- 
pers reproduces  the  so-called  "  labor  "  planks 
proposed  by  his  organization  to  the  Repub- 
lican convention  at  Chicago,  together  with 
the  injunction  plank  actually  adopted  by  the 
convention,  concerning  which  Mr.  Gompers 

At  a  glance,  the  plank  adopted  will  be  seen 
to  be  a  flimsy,  tricky  evasion  of  the  issue.  It 
is  an  endorsement  of  the  very  abuse  against 
A'hich  labor  justly  protests,  and  would,  if  en- 
acted by  Congress,  give  statutory  authority  for 
the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  an 
authority  which  does  not  now  exist.  It  is  a 
pro-injunction,  not  an  anti-injunction  declara- 
tion. It  is  worse  than  "  meaningless  and 
evasive,"  as  the  capitalist  corporation  press  has 
designated  it.  It  would  make  more  acute  the 
wrongs  by  which  the  toilers  are  forced  to  bear 
the  unjust  judicial  burden  of  injunction  dis- 
crimination. 

That  part  of  the  plank  declaring  that  the  Re- 
publican party  will  uphold  the  authority  and 
uitcgrity  of  the  courts  is  a  gratuitous,  inde- 
fensible, and  covert  insult,  not  only  to  the  men 
of  labor,  but  to  the  courts  themselves.  It  im- 
plies that  the  integrity  and  legal  authority  of 
the  courts  have  been  questioned.  It  was 
adopted  to  appease  the  corporation  magnates 
and  corporation  lawyers,  who  demanded  that 
the  Republican  convention  adopt  such  a  declara- 
tion. The  same  sort  of  influence  which  de- 
manded the  incorporation  of  this  declaration 
in  regard  to  the  courts  fashioned  the  declara- 
tions and  attitude  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  boards  of  trade  of  New  York  and  else- 
where during  the  revolution  for  American  in- 
dependence when  they  assured  King  George  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  British  crown  and  their 
unalterable  opposition  to  American  independ- 
ence. It  were  better  that  the  Republican  con- 
vention had  entirely  ignored  the  question  than 
to  have  attempted  to  foist  such  a  plank  upon 
the  people. 

The  framers  of  this  plank  of  the  platform 
evidently  were  not  in  accord  with  the  declara- 
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tion  of  Lincoln,  which  labor  submitted  for 
adoption,  that  **  labor  is  prior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of 
labor  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of 
capital  and  deserves  much  more  consideration." 
Indeed,  the  convention  disregarded  the  mar- 
tyred Lincoln's  warning  that  "you  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  all  of  the 
people  sometimes,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the 
people  all  the  time." 

Labor  contends  that  there  is  no  law  author- 
izing or  warranting  the  issuance  of  these  ex- 
traordinary injunctions  which  are  applied  in 
labor  disputes. 

The  toilers  demand  that  they  be  regarded 
upon  an  equality  before  the  law  with  all  other 
citizens. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Danbury  hatteri'  case  declared  the  labor  or- 
ganizations trusts,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
labor  organizations  are  voluntary  in  character 
and  formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and 
advancing  personal  rights. 
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If  is  impossible  to  determine  the  rules  and 
Uw5  governing  the  labor  of  working  people 
without  affecting  their  personalities,  their 
lK>dics,  their  minds,  their  very  souls.  Labor 
a^kccl  the  Republican  convention  to,  in  essence, 
di-clare  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  recognizing 
human  rights  and  human  freedom.  It  wholly 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  intol- 
erable, unjust,  and  un-American  situation.  No 
fdief  was  either  declared  or  promised. 

After  the  rejection  of  their  overtures  at 
Chicajjo  the  members  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil ijf  the  American  Federation  went  to  Den- 
ver at  the  time  of  the  Democratic  convention 
and  submitted  planks  which,  except  for  the 
preamble  and  change  of  party  name,  were 
idrmkiil  with  those  submitted  to  the  Repub- 
Wt'^n  convention.  While  the  convention  did 
not  'opt  those  planks,  the  Platform  Com- 
mittee reported  a  statement  of  principles 
u  hich  M  r.  Gompers  declares  to  be  "  sub- 
sinntiaUy  itlentical  with  labor's  principal  de- 

After  the  adoption  at  Denver  of  the  so- 
calle*!  "  labor"  planks  each  member  of  the 
Kxecutivc  Council.  In  Interviews  with  the 
prcstii,  c:*ciirossed  personal  gratification  and 
iipprovjjl  Mr.  Gompers  explains  his  own 
posifKjn  m  the  following  paragraphs: 

UV  tUrsiic  to  repeat  here  that  we  believe  that 
I  he  whiik'  Mtass  of  the  workers  of  the  country 
will  resiHHid  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Demo- 
trutic  pnrtv  in  the  coming  campaign  as  a  result 
\i{  its  liClMAi  in  the  labor  planks  of  the  platform. 
I'hrv  will  lie  of  practical  benefit  to  the  workers. 

Wc  hav.  wo  hesitation  in  urging  the  workers 
.Hid  our  friinds  throughout  the  country  to  sup- 
|)<m  tlu"  p:irty  in  this  campaign  which  has 
j,hiwu  ii^  ^ympathy  with  our  wrongs  and  its 
di-^Mrc  to  remedy  them,  and  to  see  that  the 
riwIiH  of  I  he  people  are  restored. 

\\  r  ^av  this  not  necessarily  because  it  is  the 
[Vmotiitlu-  party  which  has  done  this.  VVc 
woiilii  ntki-  the  workers  to  support  any  party 
\\\\W\i  \m\  incorporated  our  demands  into  its 
l^lalfiiiin  ;nnl  promised  to  work  for  their  ful- 
hllnuMir,  .  J    u    *u 

\  ,U Hill  litre  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  op- 
uonition  priNS  to  make  it  appear  that  "Gompers 
hii-^  pronii  td  to  deliver  the  labor  vote  to  the 
l^niiorranr  party."  .     .      ^i 

^uili  ft  statement  is  so  absurd  as  to  hardly 
lifVtl  rtfnf:nion.  We  recognize  the  absolute 
Mgh*  of  rvrry  citizen  to  cast  his  vote  for  any 
ruitdiilair*  .and  with  any  party  that  he  pleases. 
|.jir  hi  il  from  us  to  attempt  to  coerce  the  votes 
(]f  thi  w^  I  risers,  nor  are  we  so  asinine  as  to 
hioiniM-  if>  "  deliver  the  labor  vote." 

lint  ^f*  do,  in  all  seriousness,  urge  the  work- 
rr.  jjiid  iill  good  citizens  to  consider  most  care- 
fiillv  atnl  thoughtfully  the  attitude  of  the  two 
Krnti  p-ihiKal  parties  toward  the  fundamental 
rfuliu  fliiii  principles  embodied  in  labor's  de- 
tmiiiih  Study  their  respective  platforms,  and 
thrri  Vsitr  xx^  conscience  dictates. 

*^  I  \\\r  itii**  hand  we  have  a  Republican  Con- 
id*!  ilii  I  ely  refusing  to  enact  the  demands 


of  the  workers  for  right  and  equitable  legisla- 
tion and  boasting  that  it  is  willing  to  take  the 
consequences.  Following  this  action  of  Con- 
gress we  have  the  convention  of  the  Republican 
party  scorning  labor's  demands  and  adopting 
a  so-called  "injunction"  plank  which  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  intelligence  of  every  voter  in  this 
land, — a  plank  which  declares  for  the  continu- 
ance and  perpetuation  of  the  abuse  of  the  in- 
junction process  in  its  arbitrary  application  to 
labor  disputes. 

The  Republican  party  definitely  lines  up  with 
the  corporate  interests  of  the  country  and  defies 
the  people  to  help  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Democratic  party  endorses  labor's  de- 
mands and  pledges  itself  to  carry  them  into 
effect  if  it  is  put  into  power. 

We  earnestly  ask  the  workers  and  their 
friends  to  make  the  choice  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  their  best  interests.  We  ask  them  to 
remember  their  moral  obligation  to  cast  their 
votes  for  those  who  will  protect  and  defend 
their  rights.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  they  will 
have  to  reckon  with  even  a  worse  condition  of 
affairs  than  now  obtains. 

The  same  number  of  the  Federationist 
contains  the  report  of  the  federation's  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  the  attempts  of  the  fed- 
eration to  secure  legislation  in  the  Sixtieth 
Congress.  The  report  denounces  Speaker 
Cannon  and  other  members  of  Congress  re- 
sponsible for  legislation,  and  calls  upon  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions  to  "  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  lack  of  remedial  legislation 
where  it  rightfully  belongs." 

An  Anti-Bryan  View. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Labor  World,  of 
Pittsburg,  which  is  said  to  have  a  wide  circu- 
lation among  the  union  men  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  com- 
menting upon  Mr.  Gompers*  alleged  offer  to 
deliver  the  labor  vote  to  Bryan,  says: 

Political  sentiment  and  predilection  among 
the  wage  workers  are  just  about  as  deeply 
rooted  as  are  religious  convictions,  and  we  all 
know  what  sacrifices  most  men  will  make  be- 
fore they  will  act  contrary  to  these  convictions. 
It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
question  of  trades  unionism  be  dealt  with  from 
a  practical  point  of  view  and  with  due  consid- 
eration of  consequences  that  will  likely  be  en- 
tailed by  the  defeat  of  Bryan  and  his  party, 
which  seems  to  be  a  certainty. 

Despite  the  remarkable  action  of  President 
Gompers,  every  trade  unionist  in  the  country 
has  a  perfect  right  to  vote  for  whom  he  chooses. 
No  trade  union  now  dares  to  presume  to  dic- 
tate to  its  members  for  whom  they  shall  vote 
for  President  of  the  country.  No  matter  how 
energetically  or  how  dictatorially  President 
Gompers  may  work  for  Bryan  and  the  free- 
trade  party,  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  will  please 
itself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  will  vote, 
and  we  will  be  for  Taft  and  protection  of 
American  industries. 

The  injunction  question  is  not  the  only  one 
at  issue,  and  if  it  were  certain  that  it  is,  the 
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sposal  of  it  could  be  better  left  to  Mr.  Taft 
an  to  a  wavering,  uncertain,  and  chameleon- 
:e  politician  like  Mr.  Bryan.  The  Dehiocratic 
junction  plank  is  a  piece  of  the  most  beautiful 
pbbtry  that  has  ever  been  handed  to  the 
isscs,  and  how  it  has  ever  happened  to  so 
rongly  allure  Samuel  Gompers  is  almost  in- 
nceivable. 

If  President  Gompers  desires  to  support  a 
irty  that  promises  most  to  wage  workers,  he 
ight  to  consistently  work  for  the  Socialist 
irty  and  Mr.  Debs.  Socialists,  whether  they 
;  trade  unionists  or  not,  will  not  under  any 
ndition  follow  the  advice  of  President 
^mpers,  and  we  urge  most  earnestly  all  wage 
jrkers  who  are  trade  unionists  to  support  that 
rty  which  has  made  the  country  what  it  is 
dustrially  to-day,— viz.,  the  Republican  party. 
Not  for  a  moment  do  we  mean  to  convey  the 
ea  that  we  object  to  President  Gompers  de- 
aring  his  preference  for  Bryan  instead  of  for 
aft.  To  do  so  is  his  right,  even  though  he 
ay  not  be  able  to  vote  for  either.  But  there  is 
rious  objection   to   President   Gompers  using 


trade-union  funds  for  the  propagation  of  his 
political  preferences,  which  at  best  only  seem 
to  be  personal.  We  urge  the  fact  that  these 
funds  were  more  or  less  contributed  by  persons 
who  are  absolutely  opposed  to  President 
Gompers'  political  policy.  This  is  a  most  vital 
feature,  and  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  rend 
the  American  friends  of  labor  in  twain.  How  far 
it  will  go  into  this  direction  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  meantime,  we  most  emphatically  de^ 
clare  that  the  disposal  of  the  injunction  ques- 
tion may  safely  be  left  to  Mr.  Taft  rather  than 
to  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Democrats. 

That  Secretary  Taft  is  a  true  friend  of  labor 
is  certain,  and  all  the  untrue,  ungenerous, 
vicious  attacks  that  President  Gompers  or  any 
one  else  may  make  on  him  cannot  prevent  him 
from  continuing  to  be  the  friend  of  the  wage 
worker.  Organized  labor  cannot  afford  to  have 
itself   split   up   into    factions   on   this   politic^' 


issue.     That   President  Gompers   is   wronft  tn 

;       _  'J    '         -pg^nd 

intelligent  wage  workers  will  certainly  corire  to 


forcing  this  most  ominous  fight  is  certai 


this  conclusion. 


POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNING  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


T  was  a  dictum  of  the  eminent  Doctor 
Arnold  of  Rugby  that  "  the  desire  to 
kc  an  active  share  in  the  great  work  of 
)vemmcnt  is  the  highest  earthly  desire  of  a 
pcncd  mind."  In  England  popular  interest 
I  politics  is  widespread,  and  can  be  dated 
least  as  far  back  as  the  American  Revolu- 
on.  This  interest  has  been  intensified  with 
ich  extension  of  the  franchise  and  by  each 
:w  agitation  for  parliamentary  reform, 
ame  machinery  for  elections  has  been  ren- 
srcd  necessary,  but  this  machinery  has  not 
!Come  so  intricate  or  so  elaborate  as  to  over- 
ladow  the  elections  themselves  and  the  ques- 
ons  and  principles  at  issue,  writes  Mr.  Ed- 
ard  Porritt  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

There  has  not  grown  up  in  England,  what  has 
ng  existed  in  this  country,  one  small  and  in- 
fested class  exclusively  intent  on  working  the 
cctoral  machinery,  and  another  and  enonnously 
r^er  class,  much  more  loosely  held  together, 
hich  does  little  more  than  march  to  the  polls 
•  vote  for  the  men  whom  the  smaller  and  more 
tercsted  class, — really  the  governing  class, — 
IS  nominated  for  election.  Hence  the  wholly 
ffcrcnt  meaning  of  the  word  politician  in  this 
>untry  and  in  England.  In  this  country  my 
iderstanding  of  the  word  politician  is  a  man 
ho  is  closely,  continuously,  and  actively  con- 
rned  in  the  working  of  the  machine,  or  who 
>lds  an  office,  or  is  a  perpetual  candidate  either 
►r  elective  or  appointive  office.  The  word  has 
>  such  narrow  significance  in  England.  It  im- 
ies  a  man  or  woman  who  is  interested  in  polit- 
al  questions  and  principles,  who  is  a  student 
F  politics  in  this  wider  sense. 

Whereas    in   America   many   men    resent 


being  described  as  politicians,  regarding  the 
designation  as  derogatory  to  their  dignity  and 
social  stianding,  in  England  no  man  or 
woman  known  to  be  interested  in  political 
questions  ever  apologizes  for  being  a  politi- 
cian. Politics,  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  is  chiefly  an 
intellectual  interest,  put  into  active  exercise 
only  when  they  go  to  the  polls. 

An  election  in  England,  whether  for  the  House 
of  Commons  or  for  a  municipal  council,  is  chiefly 
an  educational  campaign,  in  which  the  spoken 
and  the  printed  word  are  the  far-reaching  and 
all-powerful  weapons.  Every  candidate  must 
make  clear  to  the  constituency  from  which  he 
would  be  elected  the  principles  for  which  he 
stands,  and  the  policies  in  national  or  municipal 
economy  which  he  advocates.  If  he  has  been  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  is  seeking  re-elec- 
tion, he  must  justify  the  votes  he  has  given  in 
the  Parliament  that  has  come  to  the  end  of  its 
term,  and  also  the  policies  of  the  government 
which  he  has  supported.  He  must  also  make 
popularly  and  generally  understood  the  meas- 
ures and  policies  he  is  prepared  to  support  in  the 
event  of  his  return  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Americans  are  at  the  polls  much  more  fre- 
quently than  Englishmen. 

In  municipal.  State,  and  federal  elections  they 
mark  at  least  ten  ballot  papers  for  the  English- 
man's one;  for  nowadays,  when  school  boards 
in  England  are  no  longer  elected  by  direct  popu- 
lar vote,  an  Englishman  is  seldom  called  upon  to 
mark  more  than  seven  ballots  in  the  course  of 
six  years.  He  may  be  called  upon  once  a  year 
to  vote  at  a  municipal  election.  Parliamentary 
general  elections  occur  about  once  in  every  six 
years;    and   when   a   citv-dwelling    Englishman 
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li^iiii    ^*ottd  for  the  member  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil      for  his  ward   and   for  the  member  of   the 
j-lc>i3se  of  Commons  for  his  parliamentary  con- 
s.tit:ti^^cy  his  duties  as  regards  voting  are  at  an 
^ind*  ,   He  is  never  called  upon  to  vote  for  the 
e^l motion  of  mayor  or  alderman.     The  choice  of 
tl^ese  Jies  exclusively  with  the  city  council.  Elec- 
tions   of  judges  are  unknown  in  England.     All 
j  i^icl^cs,  whether  of  the  local   police  court,  the 
recorder's  court,  the  county  court,  the  court  of 
dviai^t^r  sessions,  or  of  the  higher  courts  that  go 
^n     eircuit   or  sit   permanently   in   London,   are 
5ippoiiited  by  the  Crown,  on  the  nomination  of 
tHe    Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
rnen^>  who  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

As  nearly  all  local  executive  officers  are 
appt*!'^^^^  ^y  ^he  city  council,  in  an  aver- 
age period  of  six  years  an  English  elector 
v\-oul(i  not  be  called  upon  to  vote  more  than 
^^ven  times. 

Though    the     English     electoral     system 
iTtakes  infinitely  less  call  on  the  time  of  the 
voter  than  does  the  electoral  system  of  the 
United   States, — municipal,   State,   and  fed- 
eral,— and  while  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican spends  much  more  time  on  politics,  Mr. 
Porritt  thinks  "  it  will  be  conceded  by  any 
one  who  is  familiar  with  political  life  and 
thought  in  the  two  countries  that  in  England 
the  general  level  of  popular  political  educa- 
tion is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States/'     The  general   interest  in   national 
pulitl^s  in  England  is  no  doubt  due  in  great 
nicasure  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  until  late 
in  tlie  nineteenth  century  that  the  working 
classes  were  enfranchised.     Had  the  parlia- 
mentary franchise  in  1832  been  made  as  com- 
prehensive as  it  is  to-day,  "  when  every  man 
out  nf  the  workhouse  or  the  jail  can  exercise 
it,"  there  would  probably  be  less  interest  in 
the    proceedings    of    Parliament.      But    the 
Whigs  of  1830-32  were  careful  to  impair  as 
little  as  possible  the  political  power  of  the 
governing  classes;  and  thus  only  the  fairly 
well  to-do  middle  classes  were  admitted  to 
the  parliamentary  franchise  under  the  Re- 
form act  of  1832.    The  Chartist  movement 
follnvvcd,  and  in  1867  came  the  second  Re- 
form  act.     This,   however,   applied   to  the 
lari^cr  boroughs  only,  and  it  was  not  until 
^S^S   that  the  parliamentary  franchise  was 
placet!  on  its  present  democratic  basis.    Thus 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  working 
Losses  were  interested  in  Parliament  because 
they  were  looking  to  it  to  confer  upon  them 
"  *"*^ht  they  were  most  anxious  to  possess. 

I  n  describing  the  differences  between  cam- 
paigning methods  in  England  and  in  Amer- 
'*^a>  Mr.  Porritt  says: 

T'^  this  country,  except  for  the  campaign  but- 


tons and  the  banners  that  are  stretched  acroa 
the  streets, — banners  on  which  are  displayed  onl 
the  names  of  the  party  and  its  candidates,— thcr 
are  usually  few  outdoor  indications,  even  in 
Presidential  year,  that  an  electoral  canvass  is  i 
progress.  In  an  English  city  during  a  parlis 
mentary  election,  a  newcomer  could  not  g< 
half  a  dozen  blocks  from  the  railway  station  '* 
which  he  had  arrived  without  opportunities  ( 
ascertaining  who  were  the  candidates,  wh; 
claims  they  had  on  the  suffrage  of  the  coi 
stituency,  and  what  were  the  political  issues  c 
which  the  election  was  being  fought.  An  Ame 
ican  who  should  arrive  in  Liverpool  during  a  pa 
liamentary  contest  could  fully  and  accurately  ii 
form  himself  on  all  these  points  in  a  walk  fro 
the  landing  stage  to  Exchange  or  Lime  Stre 
Station. 

The  printed  word,  in  its  largest  and  most  ou 
standing  form,  still  survives  in  English  electioi 
eering,  in  all  its  glory  and  splendor  of  cole 
ing.  On  all  the  bill-boards,  from  the  time  tl 
electoral  campaign  begins  until  the  -retumii 
officer's  writ  is  in  the  possession  of  the  succes 
ful  candidate,  are  the  portraits  of  the  candidate 
the  addresses  of  the  candidates  to  the  elcctoi 
the  record  of  the  government  that  is  seeking 
renewal  of  its  lease  of  power,  the  criticisms 
that  record  by  its  political  opponents,  and  tl 
promises  of  the  party  that  is  seeking  to  dislodj 
the  government  and  to  take  its  place. 

All  other  advertising  disappears  from  the  bi 
boards  during  an  election.  The  politicians  a 
in  exclusive  possession.    .     .     . 

It  is  now  twenty-four  years  since  I  first  wc 
through  a  Presidential  election  in  the  Uniti 
States.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  the  Unit 
States;  but  even  yet  I  have  not  got  over  n 
surprise  at  the  complete  absence  of  bill-boa 
electioneering  literature  in  the  city  of  St.  Lou 
in  the  Blaine-Cleveland  campaign  of  1884,  ai 
at  the  meagemess  and  indefiniteness  of  what  a 
called"  "cards,"  that  were  issued  by  Congrc 
sional  and  State  candidates  in  Missouri  at  th 
election.  The  English  elector  expects  much  mo 
than  a  card  from  his  parliamentary  candidate. 

Americans  behave  with  more  decoru 
than  do  English  people  at  political  meeting 
but  this  characteristic  acts  disadvantageous 
on  popular  political  education.  English  p 
litical  meetings  are  frequently  interrupted  I 
queries  and  by  interjections  of  approval 
dissent.  These  are  expected  and  even  w( 
corned  by  the  speakers,  for  they  indicate  t 
mood  and  bias  of  the  audience,  and  wheth 
the  orator  is  carrying  the  meeting  with  hii 

Time  and  again  I  have  been  sorry  for 
political  speaker  in  this  country  who  has  a 
dressed  an  audience  for  an  hour  or  more  wit 
out  eliciting  from  it  any  indication  of  sympat) 
or  disapproval.  This  decorous  propriety  of  i 
American  political  gathering, — such  dccoroi] 
ness  as  I  witnessed  when  Mr.  Secretary  Ti 
spoke  for  an  hour  to  an  audience  of  2000  in  t 
Foot  Guards  Hall  in  Hartford,— would  chill  t 
heart  of  an  English  political  speaker,  and  resi 
in  a  serious  self-examination  as  to  whether 
was  worth  his  while  to  continue  his  canvass. 
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THE  **TRUE  INWARDNESS"    OF    THE    PORTSMOUTH 

TREATY-MAKING. 


J  UST  as  the  Russian  defeat  at  Sebastopol 
during  the  Crimean  War  produced  im- 
portant reforms,  so  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
in  the  opinion  of  N.  M.  Kovalevski,  writing 
in  the  Vyestnik  Yevropy,  marks  the  new  era 
uf  reforms,  among  them  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  affairs  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Kovalevski  has  had  access  to 
a  series  of  hitherto  unpublished  documents, 
among  them  extracts  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Russian  representatives  who  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  with  St.  Petersburg 
and  letters  from  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
Czar.  This  material,  the  immediate  source 
of  which  the  author  does  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  disclose,  has  now,  as  he  puts  it,  **  lifted 
the  curtain  which  covered  the  secret  series 
of  events  leading  up  to  the  Portsmouth  treaty 
of  peace." 

As  early  as  the  end  of  February,  1905,  it 
appears,  one  Russian  statesman  advised  the 
opening  of  peace  negotiations,  in  the  interests 
of  the  pacification  of  the  country.  He  be- 
lieved the  continuation  of  the  war  to  be  a 
great  menace,  considering  the  dangerous 
mood  of  the  Russian  people.  He  feared  a 
financial  and  economic  catastrophe  and  that 
the  foreign  creditors  of  Russia  might  side 
with  the  enemy.  The  confidence  in  Kuro- 
patkin's  genius  was  shaken,  and  there  was 
also  little  belief  in  the  success  of  Rozhest- 
venski. 

The  sentiment  in  military  and  court  cir- 
cles, however,  was  for  continuing  the  war. 
On  August  7,  1905, — after  the  defeat  of 
Tsushima, — the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  Ad- 
miral Birilev,  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter: 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  we  hold  ourselves  to 
be  a  defeated  and  destroyed  nation.  It  is  true 
we  have  suflfered  defeats  on  land  and  sea,  but 
the  loss  of  the  fleet  has  in  no  way  aggravated 
the  situation  of  the  army,  which  occupies  an  in- 
dependent position  and  has  just  got  into  fighting 
*>rder.  Our  army  is  not  inferior  to  that  oi  the 
Japanese,  and  we  have  learned  some  lessons 
through  bitter  experience.  At  this  moment  I  do 
not  know  who  is  more  in  need  of  peace,  we  or 
Japan.  I  think  the  latter,  as  she  has  no  means 
of  continuing  the  war. 

That  Admiral  Birilev  was  mistaken  as  to 
the  financial  condition  of  Japan  is  evident 
from  a  letter,— cited  by  Kovalevski, — from 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  shown 
to  Count  Lamsdorf,  and  from  which  it  ap- 


pears that  Japan  at  that  time  had  on  deposit 
in  the  United  States  £50,000,000. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  the 
peace  advocates  became  stronger,  and  it  was 
then  that  President  Roosevelt  offered  his 
mcdiatorship,  while  at  the  same  time  King 
Edward  and  Emperor  William  made  repre- 
sentations regarding  the  desirability  of  Rus- 
sia's opening  peace  negotiations.  The  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  Russian  Government, 
and  instructions  were  issued  to  Count  Mu- 
ravyev,  to  whom  the  peace  mission  was  orig- 
inally intrusted.  On  account  of  Muravyev's 
illness  Witte  was  appointed  to  represent  Rus- 
sia in  his  stead.  Witte  characterized  his 
mission  in  the  following  words: 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  we  must  direct 
the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  public 
opinion  not  only  of  all  the  Russian  people,  but 
also  of  the  whole  world.  Only  on  such  condi- 
tions, in  case  we  are  compelled  to  continue  a 
prolonged  war,  shall  we  be  able,  with  God's 
help,  to  overthrow  the  enemy.  As  soon  as 
America  and  Europe  cease  to  give  financial  aid 
to  Japan  and  to  sympathize  with  her  and  begin 
to  turn  their  moral  support  to  our  side,  we  shall 
defeat  our  opponent. 

The  question  as  to  why  the  proposals  for 
peace  negotiations  came  from  the  United 
States  rather  than  from  Paris  or  The  Hague, 
the  writer  explains  by  the  fact  that  America 
was  the  most  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  as  it  had  to  a  great  ex- 
tent supplied  the  means  for  conducting  it. 
The  great  skill  of  Count  Witte  consisted  in 
turning  public  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
which  had  hitherto  been  hostile  to  Russia: 
"  Thus  President  Roosevelt,  in  spite  of  his 
great  friendship  for  one  of  the  Japanese  dip- 
lomats, had  to  yield  to  the  opinion  of  the 
American  public,  which  transferred  its  sym- 
pathies to  the  people  of  a  white  race  and 
Christian  religion."  Witte  also  negotiated 
with  Jewish  bankers, — Schiff,  Straus,  Selig- 
man,  and  others, — to  gain  their  sympathies, 
telling  them  that  the  oppressive  policy  of  the 
Russian  Government  toward  the  Jews  had 
met  with  criticism  among  Russian  statesmen 
also,  and  that  there  might  be  important 
changes  in  the  near  future  tending  to  ame- 
liorate these  conditions. 

From  Witte's  correspondence  we  learn 
that  President  Roosevelt  openly  told  him  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  between  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  all  his  sympathies  were  on  the 
side  of  the  latter,  but  that  in  the  course  of 
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%^^^       war    liis    feelings   began    to    incline    to- 

r^^^t^d  Russia.    The  dislodging  of  Russia  from 

*^^ ^^    chores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  seemed  to  him 

r^dc^'^^^l^  for  the  United  States. 

^         Cll^onsidering  beforehand  that  the  war  \*'as 

I      ^^     to  the  Russians,  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not 

^j^^eal  hts  apprehensions  that  Russia  might 

tior  only  Sakhalin  but  all  its  Padfic  pos- 

^^^ion;*.     He  therefore  advised  the  hastening 

f      the  conclusion  of   peace,   reminding  the 


oi 


Russians  that  neither  the  peace  on  the  Prtith, 
concluded  b>'  Peter  the  Great,  nor  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  which  ended  the  Crimean  War,  in- 
jured Russia's  military  prestige  or  stopped 
the  natural  growth  of  its  power.  "The 
same  will  be  true  now,"  said  he. 

Kovalevski  goes  on  to  point  out  how 
Witte,  having  gained  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  people,  and  only  then,  was  able  tc 
conclude  a  treaty  so  favorable  to  Russia. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN. 


T' 


^O   think  of  Samuel  de  Champlain  is  to 

evoke  a  past  of  adventure,  of  action, 

^fid    ^^  ^gacious  energy;  but,  for  all  that, 

fc%v    i*^    *^^   hurried   present   think  of  him. 

Gabriel  Hanotaux,  writing  in  Les  Annales 

i  Paris)  raninds  the  people  of  France  and  of 

the    world   that  they  ought  not   ignore  the 

trlorv  of  t^^c  founder  of  a  colony  destined  to 

^cornc  a  vast  empire.     Says  M.  Hanotaux: 

Satn»t^  (le  Champlain,  born  in  Brouage,  belongs 

to  the  titnes  of  Henry  IV.  and  Richelieu.     By 

orofcssion  he  was  a  sailor.    His  treatise  on  the 

sea  and  the  good  sailor  is  still  known.    In  it  he 

iclls*  in  ^^^  engaging  manner,  what  the  seaman 

ougt^t  to  do  and  to  be.    Champlain  was  tacituni 

and  hacl  little  to  say  for  himself.     But  he  was 

active,  brave,  and  prudent,  and  so  humane  that 

i^c  endeared  the  name  of  France  to  the  savages 

v^  ilh  whom  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  h«  life. 

\\c  entered  upon  his  colonial  career  under  the 

patronage  of  Mme.  de  Guercheville,  a  woman  of 

little   importance  at  the  present  time,  but  who 

was  then  the  patroness   of  two  men  noted   in 

French  history,  Richelieu  and  Champlain.    This 

woman  liad  determined  to  spread  the  renown  of 

France  and  the  glory  of  the  church.     In   1610 

she    went    among    the   courtiers    and    collected 

tnoncy  tc>  provide  for  Canadian  missionaries  and 

to  found  a  trade  there  in  pelts  and  fish.     The 

company  which  she  formed  was  the  first  to  work 

seriously  for  the  colonization  of  Canada.   Cham- 

plaitn  who  had  already  made  several  journeys  to 

northern   America,  entered   the   service   of  this 

comtwny.    On  one  of  his  exploring  trips  he  dis- 

rovcrcd  a  place  where  he  thought  the  company's 

eflforls  ought  to  be  concentrated.    Tadousac  was 

Ihcn   the    center   of   the   fur    trade,   Champlain 

passed  Tadousac  and  pressed  on  to  Quebec,  the 

ptiint  where  the  river  narrows.     This   was  the 

modcsl  origin  of  the  future  capital  of  Canada. 

With  never  more  than  one  or  two  com- 
panions, and  often  alone,  Champlain  went 
Strai(»ht  forward  into  that  new  country 
which  so  often  reminded  him  of  the  land  of 
France. — "  the  prairies,  the  groves,  the  corn 
and  barley  fields,  the  tobacco  fields,  and  the 
busily  i^rowths  of  billberry  and  raspberry." 

[Vo!n  north  to   south,   from  east  to  west,  he 


traveled.  He  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  passec 
the  rapids,  and  tlxed  the  sites  of  the  great  citie 
to  be,  Montreal  and  Ottawa.  He  came  to  a  lak< 
that  appeared  as  a  great  inland  sea.  Lake  On 
tario;  then  to  another,  Huron;  then,  tumini 
toward  the  south, — **  toward  Virginia,"— h< 
found   still   another  lake  and   gave  it   his  owi 


But  the  north  pleased  him  best.  It  wa 
the  land  of  the  fine  furs.  All  the  commero 
of  the  east  came  from  it.  Champlain  knev 
that  up  there  there  were  unknown  lands 
He  knew  that  by  marching  straight  onwar< 
in  that  direction  he  would  find  the  sea.  A 
that  moment  he  cherished  the  plan  of  all  ex 
plorers  of  those  regions:  he  hoped  to  find  t 
the  north  a  sea  route  connecting  Europ 
with  China  and  the  East  Indies.  He  lacke 
means  to  carry  out  his  plans,  but  he  set  th 
problem  before  the  world. 

To  our  minds  Champlain  was  something  moi 
than  an  explorer;  he  was  a  statesman  and  tti 
founder  of  an  empire.  Turning  his  attentio 
toward  the  south,  he  guessed  the  future  of  th 
immense  countries  then  seen  but  dimly.  H 
cherished  the  plan  of  uniting  the  inland  counti 
and  all  the  establishments  founded  by  the  Frenc 
at  different  points  of  North  America.  He  sa 
that  the  succession  of  great  lakes  that  he  ha 
discovered  would  be  of  incalculable  important 
in  making  connections  with  the  rnighty  rivei 
running  south.  His  aim  was  to  join  Canada  I 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  Twenty  times  Chan 
plain  made  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  goir 
and  coming  on  the  little  boats  used  by  the  hare 
mariners  of  those  days.  When  in  France  I 
stormed  heaven  and  earth  with  his  projects.  F 
interested  Richelieu,  but  the  Cardinal  was  bui 
with  national  troubles  and  with  Rochelle,  Tl 
establishments  in  the  new  France  were  giv< 
over  to  England  and  restored  to  France  on 
through  the  direct  personal  intervention  ( 
Champlain.  To  him  was  due  the  credit  of  dela 
ing  the  error  accomplished  a  century  later.  Tl 
colony  founded  and  defended  by  Champlain  f!ou 
ished  and  developed.  Until  1635  his  efforts  we 
furthered  by  Richelieu,  and  these  two  eame 
r.ien.  working  together,  built  up  the  colony  b 
yond  tlie  sea. 
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FHE    PHENOMENAL 


INDUSTRIAL 
SWEDEN. 


DEVELOPMENT   OF 


HE  so-called  "  poor  "  country  of  Sweden 
has  of  late  years  experienced  such  an 
aordinary  economic  expansion  that,  ac- 
ing  to  Mr.  John  G.  Leigh,  in  the  Engt- 
ing  Magazine,  the 
fiary  laws' of  prog- 
fail  to  supply  ade- 
c  explanation  of 
phenomenon.  A 
spirit  of  enterprise 
taken  hold  of  the 
^n,  and  this  is 
d  mainly  upon  rec- 
tion  "  of  the  riches 
:h  still  lie  fettered 
the  hearts  of  the 
ntains,"  and  of 
Ith  which  "  is  run- 
;  to  waste  in  its 
idant  waterfalls." 
re  was  a  time 
n  Sweden  held  the 
most  place  among 
nations  as  regards 
production  of  iron 
copper,  and,  "  al- 
igh  it  long  since 
this  dominant  po- 
n,  the  people  have 

lys  maintained,  both  in  mining  and 
illurgy,  the  highest  of  technical  stand- 
."  An  idea  of  the  progress  during  re- 
years  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
res: 

AXD    MIXEBALS     MINED      (IX     METRIC     tONS     OP 
2,204    POUNDS). 


to  be  credited  to  forest  products, — un- 
wrought  and  wrought  timber,  pulp,  and 
paper.  Sweden's  forest  resources  are  su- 
perior in  value  and  extent  to  those  of  any 
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pyrites. 


Average, 
1871-73. 

Average, 

1896-00. 

1905. 

795,263 

2,294.760 

4,365.967 

.... 

450 

20.762 

50,396 

235,626 

332.384 

44,273 

23.590 

39.2.55 

30,539 

57,701 

56,885 

i^hercas  in  the  period  i87i-*75  the  aver- 
annual  production  of  ores  and  minerals 
:cpt  stone)  was  939,092  tons,  in  1907  it 
iderably  exceeded  5,000,000  tons.  Also, 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  min- 
and  metal  industries  had  increased  in 
same  time  to  200,000. 
ather  more  than  half  of  the  land  area 
Jweden,  or  about  52,000,000  acres,  is 
red  with  timber,  and  on  this  fact  hinges 
development  of  the  iron  industry,  for  the 
used  is  principally  charcoal  and  wood. 
Swedish  exports,  more  than  one-half  is 


European  country  except  Finland;  and  wise 
legislation  of  recent  years 

decrees  that  no  timber  shall  be  exported  or  sawn 
up  unless  the  trunk  at  a  certain  height  is  of 
specified  diameter;  that  for  every  tree  cut  an- 
other shall  take  its  place,  and  that,  after  lum- 
bering, the  ground  shall  be  treated  in  such  way 
that  the  regrowth  of  wood  is  not  endangered. 

In  1905  the  exports  associated  with  the 
forest  resources,  including  wood-pulp,  paper, 
matches,  and  joiners*  wares,  approximated 
a  total  of  $65,000,000. 

Canals  and  waterways  arc  important  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  most  countries, 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  Sweden. 
The  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Gota  and 
TroUhatta  canals,  if  carried  into  effect,  can- 
not fail  to  have  an  enormous  influence  in 
stimulating  national  industries. 

One  result  of  the  industrial  development 
of  Sweden  has  been  that  the  town  population 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the 
rural  districts.  In  the  larger  towns  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  has  been  remark- 
able. In  Stockholm,  for  instance,  the  gross 
ratable   value   of  property,   which   stood   at 
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57,50O,oc.x>  In  1859,  had  increased  in  1906 
to  $504,545  »ooo.  As  a  consequence,  the 
rent  of  an  artisan's  d welling  is  more  than 
trouble  that  ruling  in  the  United  States,  The 
population  of  the  capital  has  increased  from 
tjfi^ooo  \i\  1859  to  380,000  at  the  present 
time.  Within  the  same  period  the  papula- 
lion  of  Gothenburji  has  increased  sixfold. 

Prior  to  1894  there  was  a  volume  of  emi- 
^ration  which  neutralized  the  natural  in- 
.  create  of  population ;  since  the  development 
of  the  national  industries,  however,  emigra- 
tion has  sunk  to  a  relatively  low  point,  and 
the  growth  of  population  has  compared  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  the   whole  of  Europe, 

It  \v\\\  surprise  many  persons,  Mr.  Leigh 
thinb,  to  learn  "  that  it  is  only  within  the 
paiit  fifty  years  that  Sweden  has  possessed 
mechanical  works  and  foundries  as  we  to-day 
understand  these  terms." 

Sticli  works  as  existed  or  were  built  iu  the 
fctond  half  of  the  lajst  century  devoted  thi-m- 
»e]vcs  in  the  maiti  to  repairing  or  fnniishing 
eoarter  castings  for  agncnhtiral  and  factory 
wants.  Then,  gradwaJly,  in  order  to  give  the 
imaJl  stafifs  rcp^ular  employment,  spetlal  manu- 
facture? were  int  rod  need,  hut,  for  a  long  time, 
tsnXy  of  such   articles  as   wore    rt^iuircfl  in   the 


country  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhoed 
works.  To-day  the  outlook  is  Vtistly  dii 
Compensation  for  the  lack  of  coal  has  Weti 
m  the  ever-increasing  use  of  waterfalls; 
of  the  older  works  have  been  enlargcci  an< 
emizcd,  and  to  their  number  have  h^c^\ 
scores  of  establishments  equipped  with  tb 
suitable  machinery,  and  conducted  on  tb 
est  and  best  approved  lines. 

Of  the  many  establishments  visited  b 
Leigh  and  described  by  him  in  hk  pap 
have  only  sufficient  space  to  notice 
which  have  been  founded  on  Swedish 
ttons  or  have  been  active  in  securmg 
nition  abroad  of  the  Swede  *s  reputari* 
technical  skill, 

Sweden  has  long  ht^n  noted  for  ma 
and  implements  for  dairy  work,  T\ 
nual  value  of  her  manufactures  of  sucl 
cles  is  now  about  ?l5,cxx),ooo,  and  of  th; 
put  about  seven-eighths  is  exported, 
largest  cstahlfshment  devoted  to  thrs  im 
is  that  of  the  Separator  Companv%  Li( 
of  Stockholm,  which  employs  more  than 
highly  skilled  workmen.  Another  maj 
ture  in  which  Sweden  has  secured  a 
position  is  that  of  scientific  instrumej 
surgical,  mathcmaticah  physical,  etc. 
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Whereas  during  the  twenty  years  ended  in  1880 
the  annual  value  of  exports  averaged  but  iiooo 
($5000),  it  has  now  risen  to  about  £165,000 
(^5,000).  In  no  country  probably  have  mag- 
netic instruments  been  used  so  long  and  with 
better  eflFect  for  the  discovery  of  ores  and  for 
preliminary  exploring  work. 

The  practicability  of  transforming  water- 
power  into  electrical  energy  and  conveying  it 
in  this  form  over  long  distanes  has  for  some 
years  been  demonstrated  in  Sweden,  and  now 
there  are  few  large  establishments  that  do 
not  rely  upon  electricity,  wholly  or  in  part, 
for  motive  power.  The  largest  electrical 
work  in  Sweden  are  those  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  Sweden,  at  Vesteras. 
Among  their  most  notable  productions  have 
been  "  the  great  rolling-mill  motor  of  600 
horsepower  at  Fagersta,  large  alternating- 
current  machines  for  the  Marconi  Wireless 
Company,  and  generators  for  a  tension  of 
20,000  volts  direct  on  the  armature  supplied 
to  the  Stockholm  electricity  works. 

Other  extensive  mechanical  works  are 
springing  up  each  year.  In  1906  as  many  as 
761  companies  were  formed,  with  an  aggre- 
gate paid-up  capital  of  over  $21,000,000. 

The  most  perfect  type  of  manufacturing 
center  in  Sweden  is  Eskilstuna,  the  seat  of 
the  so-called  Eskilstuna  industry. 

In  1 77 1  Eskilstuna  was  founded  as  a  "  free  ^ 
town,"  the  charter  providing 

that  every  one  who  settled  within  its  territory 
should  occupy  himself  for  a  livelihood  in  the 
working  of  iron  or  other  metal,  enjoy  exemp- 
tion from  the  capitation  tax  and  customs  duties, 
and  have  the  right  of  using  the  urban  water- 


works for  a  small  fee.  .  .  .  Johan  Teofron 
Munktell  established  in  Eskilstuna  a  small 
workshop,  which  he  lived  to  see  develop  into 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  of 
the  country. 

Eskilstuna  produces  steam  engines,  boilers, 
pumps,  cutlery,  dredging  plant,  machine 
tools,  etc.  There  are  fifty-five  factories,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Tunafors  cutlery 
works.  The  population  of  the  town,  which 
in  1850  was  3960,  is  now  more  than  27,(XX). 

The  great  iron  and  steel  works  and  brass 
forges  of  Sweden  are  of  special  interest,  the 
most  notable  of  them  being  the  Sandviken 
works  founded  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Goranson,  in 
i862-'63,  and  now,  largely  extended,  em- 
ploying 2000  men. 

Power  is  furnished  by  sixty-eight  boilers  and 
twenty-four  steam  engines  aggregating  3800 
horse-power,  eight  hydraulic  turbines  of  700 
horse-power,  and  122  dynamos,  the  last  deriving 
their  electric  energy  from  a  waterfall  some 
thirty  miles  distant. 

The  varied  products  of  the  Sandviken 
works  range  from  tires  for  railway  rolling 
stock  to  wire  for  umbrella  frames. 

Unlike  Sandviken,  Bofors,  situated  half- 
way between  the  Baltic  and  the  Kattegat, 
has  specialized  on  the  heaviest  class  of  prod- 
ucts. The  works  of  the  Bofors-Gullspang 
Company  "  challenge  comparison  with  those 
of  the  largest  establishments  abroad."  Here 
Mr.  Leigh  witnessed  "  a  furnace  drawn  and 
a  column  cast  fifty  feet  long,  for  which  four- 
teen tons  of  metal  were  used,  for  subsequent 
conversion  into  a  nine-inch  gun." 


MUNICIPAL   SUPERVISION   OF  ARCHITECTURE. 


On  neartng  New  York,  passengers  on 
fcrryboats  and  transatlantic  liners  are 
oftta  henA  to  exclaim :  "  What  a  pity  it  is 
the  cl^  does  not  do  something  to  make  the 
waltr  Itoat  more  beautiful !  "  "  How  ugly 
thai*  dyveiapers  look!"  And  in  many  a 
city  ili»ttgbout  the  United  States,  when 
sofoe  gpedaliy  unpleasing  edifice  is  being 
nitfeiiBjy  the  remark  is  made :  "  I  wonder 
hoir  Ae'town  came  to  allow  such  an  ugly 
buSdhg  to  be  erected."  To  such  and  simi- 
lir  tkervations  a  simple  and  sufficient  an- 
swwsngr  be  given :  The  municipality  has,  in 
mcHi;  ottes,  absolutely  no  controlling  power. 
The-Sttdiority  of  the  building  departments 
is  Boikird  to  the  enforcement  of  regulations 
deviled  with  a  view  to  public  safety,  and  the 
beauty  or  hideousness  of  the  structure  is  left 


to  the  caprice  of  the  owner  or  the  fancy  of 
his  architect.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  Prof.  Frederick  M.  Padelford,  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Washington  State  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  printed  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  makes 
the  following  suggestion: 

I  would  establish  the  office  of  city  architect 
as  a  part  of  the  municipal  government.  This 
office  would  carry  a  very  generous  salary,  so 
that  a  man  of  real  worth  could  accept  it  with- 
out undue  financial  sacrifice.  To  safeguard  the 
office  from  politics  I  would  have  candidates  sub- 
mit designs  to  a  tribunal  appointed  by  the  fel- 
lows of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

The  city  architect  would  have  associated  with 
him  a  council,  likewise  chosen  by  merit.  All 
plans  for  proposed  buildings  would  be  submit- 
ted to  this  body,  and  those  that  were  unworthy 
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of  the  city  would  be  vtftrrjcd.  Of  course  ihc 
architect  and  hii  council  wotdd  not  use  ihcir 
office  to  promote  any  particular  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, but  would  wekomc  individuality  in  so 
far  as  it  was  in  accfrd  with  the  corr^rci  T""iii- 
ciples  of  art.  In  fact,  1  would  have  the  office 
conduct  frequent  priic  conie^-ts  for  varifius 
liiyles  of  building?.,  in  *ird<r  that  the  architects 
of  the  cit^-  mieht  bu  ^^tinnilait'd  to  their  best  en- 
dt-avor*-. 

For  every  buildinc  trecicil  there  wotild  have 
if>  T>c  an  architect's  plan,  and  in  order  that  this 
%mvi}n  not  work  a  hardship  on  iht  pour  the 
irflice  wimid  fvirni^h  3  largt^  number  of  accept- 
sbk'  di'Mg!!"^  from  which  a  choice  might  be  made. 
For  tlje  jtlan  thus  accepted  a  :TL*miiiaI  price 
would  he  paid,  and  this  wnuld  he  turned  over 
l(»  thi!  architect  who  filed  the  [dan  with  thf  of- 
hce,  and  who  Vi^add  superintend  tlie  erection  rd 
ihe  building:,  Tht-i^e  plan*=  could  be  u^td  many 
limc-'i.  provuk'd,  oi  Okur'^e,  that  undue  dufilica- 
liou  in  any  one  b^cality  were  prohibiied  In 
Ihi^  way  1  would  prevent  the  erect  inn  of  char- 
Acierle^^  little  hiiuse?  and  the  practice  of  steal- 

'Fhose  intending  to  erect  busire'sf  or  office 
blocks  would  find  the  city  architect's  office 
particularly  useful,  for  during  re^tilar  btmrs 
of  crmsultation  cvperts  uuuld  dii^cu^s  plans 
with  thi-m.  ''  The  bti?iiness  man,  his  archi- 
tect, ami  the  city  eni^Jneer  wcndtl  work  nut 
thi*  probleni  of  r^ch  buililin^  block  toL^cther.*' 

Anotiier  feature  uf  the  oflice  uonKl  he 
DHirses  of  ilbistrati^e  lecturer  before  com- 
munity L'lubs  and  hiph  schools, — systematic 
courses  of  one  or  two  lectures  ii  month,  run- 
niilt;  thrnviirh  the  tour  years^.  Pmfe^sor 
Pad  el  ford  thinks  these  let'tiires  would  he  very 
seriously  receivnl,  for  he  is  convinced  "  that 
file  majurlt\   of  people  want  to  havtr  attract- 


ive bouses,  i 
eager  to  be 
what  IS  goo 
Architects 
be  licensed 
doctors  an 
the  city  arc 
office  woul( 
charge  < 
g  ran  t  i  H] 
censes,  "  1 
the  city  wo 
gard  quack 
tccts  as  cquj 
jectionable 
quack  ph] 
or  lawyers.' 

As  far 
architects  t 
selves  ai 
cer n  e  d , 
claimed  tha 
ing  but  g 
could  restdt  from  such  a  departure,  inj 
as  thn'  '*  would  be  protected  against  ^ 
ism^  there  would  be  much  more  wc 
them  to  do  ,  .  .  and  there  would 
enduring  satisfaafon  of  united  and  sysi 
effort  in  carr\  ing  out  a  project  in  whii 
interest  and  altruism  were  happily  com 
In  arguing  for  his  proposal,  Pi 
Padelford  claims  that  "  tficre  is  no  ot 
that  comparer  with  architecture  in  in 
upon  the  life  of  a  community,  that  has 
strong  claim  upon  public-spirited  mci 
demands  such  civic  concern."  To  \ 
serrion,  frequently  made,  that  a  grc 
jority  of  people  do  not  pay  any  attcn 
architecture,  he  replies  that 

practically  all  of  the  p<eople  are  some 
timt  thinking  about  the  character  of  th< 
ing5  ihat  they  jiee,  and  that  some  of  the 
arc  conscious  of  the  architecture  abou 
pra  cue  ally  all  of  the  time.  Wc  are  vei: 
inchntd  to  underestimate  the  attention  t 
\\-<s  educated  classes  pay  to  architecture. 
Tile  arch  it  lecture  of  a  city  is  a  matter 
preme  m  on  if  tit  to  it?;  welfare.  If  the 
Ucture  i*i  ugty,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  th 
hice  sensitive  to  beauty.  It  degrades  and 
t'n"  esthi'tic  sense,  and  tends  to  dead 
isnlihr  spjrittit^l  emotions  that  attend  it. 
ilie  other  ham  I,  the  architecture  is  un 
^Tfirnl,  it  twnes  the  whole  community  life, 

Heauttfui  buildings  exert  a  great  in 
on  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  for  th 
iZTcutl^  to  the  h;ippiness  of  people,  il 
*'  the  normal  function  of  beauty  to  n 
happy." 

The    experience   of    happiness    is   alw 
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d  by  an  expanding  of  the  life,  an  enlarge-  age  cost  of  5  cents  apiece,  the  price  of  a  plain 

^!a?,^*P^s';frd?hS^'a"i,?^^^^^^^  -d\-  -'  -  P-'  of  shoestrings,  when  the 

Icl  villages  "  insist  that  this  indirect  moral  city  has  300,000  inhabitants, 

of  beauty  is  very  great  The    result   would    be    a   city   of   unique 

'ith  regard  to  the  cost  of  his  proposed  beauty,  and  a  happier  and  more  moral  people. 

DC,  Professor  Padelford  considers  that  Moreover,  architecture  itself  would  receive  a 

XX)  a  year  would  cover  it, — "  an  aver-  great  stimulus. 


TROIT   COMPETING   WITH    EGYPT— PROPOSAL    TO    DU- 
PLICATE THE   GREAT   PYRAMID  OF  GIZEH. 


Is  doubtful  if  the  members  of  any  sci- 
sntific  society  ever  listened  to  a  more  re- 
cable  paper  than  that  read  before  the 
ciation  of  Engineering  Societies  by  Mr. 
I.  Wheeler,  and  printed  in  the  Journal 
lat  body  for  June.  The  transportation 
1  Egypt  to  Paris,  London,  and  New  York 
ic  obelisks  which  now  adorn  those  cities 
Id  seem  to  have  inspired  that  gentleman 

the  desire, — adopting  a  well-known  ^ol- 
ialism, — to  go  those  cities  one  better,  for 
exact  title  of  his  p^per  reads :  "  Plans, 
locations,  and  Estimates  of  the  Cost  of 
ding  in  Detroit  an  Exact  Duplicate  of 
Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh."  The  site 
the  Detroit  pyramid  should^  he  consid- 

be  historic  ground;  so  he  has  chosen 
site  of  the  fort  that  was  besieged  by 
tiac  in  1763  and  surrendered  by  Hull 
813.  The  Gizeh  pyramid  is  built  on 
I  rock.  "  In  order  to  have  the  De- 
:  pyramid  equally  stable  it  will  be  nec- 
ry  to  build  a  foundation  of  concrete 
n  to  the  rock,  which  is  here  about  120 

below    the    surface."    

)nly  those  who  have 
tally  visited  the  Great 
amid  can  realize  its  ex- 

and  its  enormous  mass. 
:  area  of  the  base  is 
riy  thirteen  acres;  the 
:th  of  the  sides  is  746 
;  the  height,  454  feet, 
finally  these  d  i  m  e  n~ 
5  were  doubtless 
Iter.  Such  is  the  build- 
Mr.  Wheeler  essays  to 
licate. 

Tie  Great  Pyramid  is 
t  entirely  of  stone, 
«  varieties  only  being 
I:  A  coarse  limestone 
the  great  mass  of  the 
dings,  a  fine  limestone 

the  outer   casing   and 


lining  of  the  passages  and  Queen's  Cham- 
ber, and  a  fine  granite  used  around  the 
King's  Chamber.  The  largest  known  stone 
in  the  pyramid  is  27  feet  long,  6.66  feet  deep, 
5  feet  wide,  and  weighs  approximately  77 
tons.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Gizeh 
masonry  is  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  joints, 
to  allow  for  which  in  his  estimate  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  doubled  the  ordinary  cost.  The 
material  of  the  Gizeh  pyramid  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  backing  of  the  Poe  Lock, 
which  was  quarried  at  Drummond's  Island. 
The  limestone  facing  is  also  about  equal  to 
the  facing  stone  of  the  Poe  Lock.  The  gran- 
ite facing  is  "  probably  not  better  than  Ver- 
mont granite."  On  the  foregoing  basis  Mr. 
Wheeler  presents  the  following  estimate  of 
the  quantities  and  cost  of  the  Detroit  dupli- 
cate pyramid : 

Backing  stone,   coarse  limestone,   3,313,- 

000  cubic  yards  at  $8.50 $28,160,500 

Facing    stone,    fine    limestone,     140,000 

cubic  yards  at  $57 7,980,000 

Facing  stone,  fine  granite.  2000  cubic 
yards  at  $100 200,000 


Total $36,340,500 


kP-i 
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The  Great  Pyramid  has  been  described  as 
"  the  most  gigantic  work  in  the  world,  one 
VI  hich  never  has  been  and  perhaps  never  will 
\k  surpassed."  But  Mr.  Wheeler  shows  that, 
from  another  point  of  view,  "  it  seems  small, 
If  not  insignificant."  From  certain  statistics 
of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mine  it  is  found 
tiiat  19,000,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  has  been 
mined  and  crushed  at  a  cost  of  $101,000,000, 
*'  equivalent  to  about  three  pyramids."  The 
loss  at  the  Chicago  fire  was  $196,000,000, 
equal  to  about  five  pyramids. 

Firtally,  if  a  day's  work  is  worth  $1.50,  it 
\ioiild  require  24,060,000  days'  work  to  build  a 


pyramid.  The  population  of  the  United  ! 
is  about  80,000,000.  It  is  reckoned  that  ( 
five  is  able  to  do  a  day's  work;  therefore, 
is  available  16,000,000  days'  work  each  da 
would  take  a  day  and  a  half  to  build  a  pyi 
If  the  United  States  should  stop  all  other 
and  devote  itself  entirely  to  building  pyr 
as  was  probably  the  case  in  Egypt,  it  woi 
able  to  turn  out  two  every  three  days. 

Mr.  Wheeler  himself  describes  his  a< 
as  "  a  whimsical  paper,"  but  it  seems  to 
been  regarded  au  serieux  by  some  of  his 
ers,  as  discussion  of  it  in  the  Journal  ( 
Association  of  Engineering  Societies 
vited. 


INDIAN   TRIBES  OF    LABRADOR. 


1  ABRADOR  is  a  region  concerning 
which  first-hand  information  is  com- 
paratively scarce.  The  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate is  not  conducive  to  personal  investiga- 
tion, unless  one  happens  to  be  a  hunter  or  a 
Micntist;  and,  possibly  from  fear  of  having 
their  territory  opened  up  to  trappers  and 
prospectors,  the  natives  refuse  in  most  cases 
lu  act  as  guides  into  the  interior.  In  the 
Cmiadian  Magazine  Mr.  Clifford  H.  Eas- 
um,  who  visited  Labrador,  has  an  intcrest- 
injj  account  of  its  principal  Indian  tribes. 
These,  he  says,  are  the  Montagnais  and  the 
Nawraupecs,  both  of  which  are  members  of 
the  Algonquin  family.  The  former  occupy 
the  Southern  part  of  Labrador,  have  inter- 
married with  the  French  and  English  trad- 
ers and  old  courriers  du  bois,  and  possess  a 
jjiiich  better  physique  than  their  Northern 
fflatives.  The  Nascaupees,  though  not  so 
iriiiscular  as  the  Montagnais,  are  the  tallest 
nirn  in  Labrador,  many  of  them  being  over 
M%  feet  in  height.  As  a  result  of  their  contact 
with  white  traders  the  Montagnais 

liavf  lost  many  of  their  primitive  traits  and  cos- 
Ui{\\%,  given  up  to  a  large  extent  their  nomadic 
\\\i\  and  settled  down  in  log  houses,  frequently 
iMmishcd  with  many  of  the  comforts  of  civili- 

While  professing  Christianity,  they  still 
iTflKpre  to  many  of  their  old  superstitions. 

T  hiring  the  past  winter  a  young  man  killed 
lir  father  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  super- 
hiythm  that,  if  the  old  become  demented,  they 
hifn  cannibal.  The  father  himseM  urged  the 
(hfd,  threatening,  in  a  period  of  madness,  to 
\i\\\  the  whole  family  if  his  son  did  not  comply 
fcitfh  his  wishes.  The  young  fellow  told  the  fac- 
(»*r,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  how  he  had  made 
Uifrr  attempts  before  he  could  summon  cour- 
ier to  do  as  his  father  wished. 


Their  very  existence  depends  on  the 
They  pitch  their  summer  camp  on  some 
hill  commanding  a  view  of  many  mil 
valley,  hill  and  lake. 

WTien  deer  are  sighted  an  interesting 
occurs;  the  whole  community,  including 
women,  and  children,  makes  its  way  1 
lookout,  and,  though  the  deer  may  be  s 
miles  distant,  everything  is  hushed.  The  s 
quiet  the  papooses,  the  boys  hold  the  dof 
men  talk  in  low-pitched  voices,  while  the 
gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  si 

The  stranger  living  among  them  i 
pressed  by  their  honesty,  hospitality,  an 
cere  good  nature. 

It  is  among  the  Nascaupees  of  the  I 
Grounds  that  the  most  bitter  fight  ft 
necessities  of  life  is  waged.  Here  the  1 
may  be  studied  in  his  primitive  stat< 
touched  by  any  of  the  influences  of  ci^ 
tion.  Their  w^ry  name,  Nascaupee,  ! 
ing  **  the  ignorant  ones,"  was  given  the 
account  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  ( 
ways  of  civilization.  They  make  onl 
visit  annually  to  the  trading-post,  in  A 
descending  the  Kvaksvak  River  in  can« 

They  remain  at  the  post  for  two  weeks 
ing  their  stock  of  furs  for  guns,  ammu 
tea,  tobacco,  etc.,  leaving  just  before  the 
pan/s  ship  arrives.  ...  I  inquired  of  the 
the  reason  of  this  early  departure,  and  V 
that  the  Indians  feared  a  priest  mi^ht 
board.  Several  years  ago  the  Rev.  Fatli 
Moine  visited  Fort  Chimo,  and  meeting  t 
dians  congregated,  started  in  to  convert 
All  went  smoothly  until  the  subject  of 
arose.  The  good  father  forbade  more  tha 
wife  to  each  hunter.  This  was  more  th; 
Indians  would  stand,  for  the  best  hunter! 
two,  and  even  three  wives.  The  numb< 
pends  upon  their  ability  to  support  a  large 
ily;  so  ever  since  they  have  carefully  a^ 
meeting  the  ship. 
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'he  women  arc  short, 
k  set,  and  inclined  to 
lulcncy  after  the  age  of 
ty,  and  all  the  drudg- 
falls  upon  their  shoul- 
.  The  men  arc  keen 
ers,  and,  unlike  the 
ntagnais,  need  to  be 
ttantly  watched  while 
he  stores.  They  deem 
cry  clever  to  steal,  if 
arc  not  caught,  and, 
Jtccted,  they  only  laugh, 
are  in  no  way  abashed 
heir  exposure. 
Tic  deer  is  depended 
1  entirely  for  food  and 
king.  If  the  hunt  is  a 
ess,  provision  for  the 
:,  cold  winter  is  assured ;  but  if  it  turns 
a  failure,  many  Nascaupees  starve  to 
h,   as   was   the   case   in   the    winter  of 

ic  deer  are  dressed  immediately,  as  they 
freeze  solid,  and  remain  frozen  and  in 
I  state  of  preservation  until  late  in  May. 
The  refuse  serves  as  a  lure  to  wolves,  wol- 
ic,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals. 

Tie  principal  garment  for  winter  wear  is 
ing  coat  of  finely  dressed  caribou  skin 
n  with  the  hair  inside.  The  men  make 
r  own   pipes  of  stone,  and   the  women 


A  GROUP  OF  MONTAGNAIS  INDIANS. 

work  designs  in  colored  silks  "  equal  to  Per- 
sian embroidery."  The  dead  arc  buried  in 
graves  inclosed  by  palings  of  rough  stakes, 
and  weapons  and  personal  belongings  are 
placed  upon  the  graves  for  use  in  the  future 
world. 

The  Canadian  Magazine  writer  expected 
to  find  the  Nascaupees, — probably  the  most 
primitive  of  the  Indians  left  on  the  North 
American  continent, — an  utterly  degraded 
and  savage  race,  but  he  was  surprised  to  dis- 
cover them  at  once  honest,  hospitable,  and 
kind. 


CRIMES  OF  VIOLENCE  IN  CHICAGO  AND  NEW  YORK. 


HE  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  and  of 
the  Windy  City,  respectively,  will  read 
I  considerable  interest  Mr.  Maynard 
>ley*s  article  in  the  Popular  Science 
nthly,  showing  the  relative  safety  of 
lan  life  in  these  two  great  centers  of  pop- 
ion.  It  is  sufficiently  startling, — nay, 
)st  incredible, — to  be  told  that  Chicago, 
I  a  colored  element  of  scarcely  2  per  cent, 
le  total  inhabitants,  is  on  a  criminal  level 
I  Lexington,  Ky.,  of  whose  population 
ly  39  per  cent,  are  negroes.  Yet  Judge 
and  recently  declared  that  "  human  life 
e  cheapest  thing  in  Chicago,"  and  he  fur- 
asserted  that  "  this  city  witnesses  a  mur- 
for  every  day  in  the  year."  This,  says 
Shipley,  would  mean  "  that  one  out  of 
y  5614  of  her  citizens  is  destined  to  be 
dered  each  year,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
ntecn  in  each  ioo,ocx>  of  the  population 
Id  annually  meet  death  at  the  hands  of 
How  citizen."     It  is  gratifying  to  learn, 


however,  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  where- 
as Lexington  stands  first  in  the  scale  of 
American  cities  in  respect  to  the  ratio  of 
deaths  by  homicide  to  total  population,  Chi- 
cago stands  about  eighth,  with  a  lower  record 
than  San  Francisco.  Statistics  show  that 
crimes  of  violence  are  increasfhg  in  Chicago 
faster  than  the  growth  of  population,  but  the 
increase  has  been  gradual  and  no  faster  than 
in  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  many  other 
cities." 

Of  grave  crimes  in  general,  the  increase  of 
arrests  was  from  an  annual  average  of  243.0 
per  100,000  of  inhabitants  for  the  three  years 
1901-03,  to  269.1  for  the  years  1904-06.  .  .  . 
This  increase  consists  almost  entirely  of  arrests 
for  assaults  with  a  deadly  weapon  and  for  as- 
saults with  intent  to  kill.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  increase  in  the  proportion  of  arrests  for 
burglary  and  robbery.     * 

That  the  increase  in  crimes  of  violence  in 
Chicago  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  for- 
eign-born  element   of   an    inferior  economic 
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T-Z  A  ^E]fjZf*\  j?£y7£:*'  IF  HEyiEiyS. 


rrr:;ris.   wiicn  ini:'*-  •nar  tt^ 

cani^  *rn.rEi  Jir  ii'irirr  ana  ^nincTHis  «- 
iaa-3  "w^s  '>4-i".   jnii*n;r  "nc  Tirr:;^  write 

Tilt  rial   :e   >  ""Te    n   Turr-i  *:iar  "ne   sr^»ir^    Trt- 

3utn"i2  -f  "TIC  '  r-*«ir-:— -■  — i  ^t  n-T.ar'cg  ices  3*  r 
TTTpi-r  an  z'.'r*t!rtr:r  inn  Tir:r'^i^i~ir.at  ~Tn.TiMLe^!r 
:r  rrainna*!^*  ini"  rsr  TZt^-e  irrr  :r*iirGiri  mnm- 
j — nrr^     'cr    Tie*"-:!*'    a.   -ii  *  ti'T'^rttr-—    rae   o'    in- 

^n.    arin^rai    anil    rnarmaJ.     ~     -  ii*e    rrTmi^ 

Tie  past  tJnr-T^-i-r;  r::ar-.  -nt  'zxrt:k^^  *ia5  rr:«- 
:<Ttr:  =«:   ^ri-ii  a^  r;cri<crr:ri-  ai:ti  me  aJr-rrrD^ 

in  *rixa-£ :  ar*  --'r»  '7  «  '>  rir  ^cecu^  -::rTi~:- 
caroi- 

j\s  rr«ris  NcTjr  Vcrk.  ^cssarrrcal  reports 
haT«    been   circ^rrd    i^r 
years  coocemin^   "  rhe  acrrjr.c    xcn 
irimc**     Coarrary  a^  popular  cp^mccu  bcw^- 
ever, 

the  ircrtiM?  •- f  S:cr-c-i-i  =1  Xsw  Y:rx:  K.rrj  tx^ 
be^n  ^er-  ?I'*^'  C"— «  tb*  past  CijcaC'e,  jl-^ 
vtar  IQOD  cxcepCcvL  .-:<  agT>rrrs  wrth  tiri:  ract 
ihat  th^  r*:i^  o  rrr*  -rtt  r  t  trr-e  pccu:*!:^:- 
has  not  ma:eni">  cl-irici  -iunr^  :h<  n^c  cr 
six  \*<ai^  pnfct>i:rs:  !•>?>  -  Tak-nc  a  Icr^er 
period,  however,  we  r-^-i  cuite  an  iivrra><  m 
the  number  of  crin-e^  ct  \:.  iecce.  e>T'«2a^T  a>- 
sauhs  with  a  dtaolly  weapon,  ani,  apparently, 
munier  and  attempts  thereat. 

Here  again,  the  increase  has  been  due  to  a 
racial  change  in  the  foreign-born  population. 

In  1880.  when  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  New 
York*s  alien  p«.^pulation  was  drawn  from  Rus- 
sia and  southern  Europe,  with  less  than  3  per 
cent,  from  Italy,  the  number  of  arrests  for  the 
various  forms  (.or  degrees)  of  homicide  was 
less  than  four  in  each  100,000  of  the  population. 
In  1890.  when  over  30  per  cent,  of  immigrants 
were  from  Russia  or  southern  Europe,  there 
were  nearly  seven  such  arrests  in  an  equal  num- 
ber of  residents.  In  1900  the  percentage  of 
aliens  of  this  socially  and  economically  infe- 
rior t>'pe  had  reached  nearly  seven-tenths  of 
the  total  volume  of  immigration,  while  the  ra- 
tio of  arrests  on  the  charge  of  killing  a  fellow- 
man  had  been  increased  to  thirteen  per  100,000 
of  inhabitants.     In  1906  the  ratio  rose  to  21.51. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  has  been 
no  increase  to  speak  of  in  the  ratio  of  con- 
victs to  total  population  held  in  the  State 
prisons  for  murder  and  manslaughter. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  graver  forms  of 
crime  in  New  York  is  perpetrated  by  certain 
elements  of  the  alien  population.  Of  the 
ninety-one  persons  uho  met  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  fellow  man  in  the  borough  of 
Manhattan  in   1905,  thirty-eight  only  were 


3KrT  XL  r^at  Uarted  Sotcs.  Of  the  sevi 
mc  xr=gaer»  wi»o  wrre  killed,  twenty 
I-n.^ans-  Semm  cf  the  deceased  were  O 
aicT,  *  TTc  are,  ao  this  country,  more  1 
ncTMis  J:  prcporrSon  to  their  numbers 
rtc  In  anv^  The  icccnt  killing  of  a  pc 
TT.in  ZY  ac  Inlian  has  disclosed  the  faa 
ar  lc»t  irjoo  cf  rbe  toreign-bom  elema 
nc  jM.i^'.pccs  hane  been  permitted  t< 
acozr  r3c  *A^vLis  armed  with  deadly  wcaj 
Fr::fii  rbe  acccmpaniring  table,  whid 
ni  -pufrs  ilr.  Shipley *s  article,  it  wil 
srca  rrar  New  York  b  a  prett>'  safe  pla 
L-^  in: 

T»3CJ  :*:!:•  wr-*  :   rsi  ArcxACK   AxxrAL  Rat 
rw_^-H*  ST   H   Ki  IK  roL  lu0.ui»i»  or  Popui. 
L»  T^ii   T*  *'rr:x.>,  &&sn»  Upox  Otficxil  Ru 
JUu«a)  Aven^ 
«f  HcMBleides  per 
100.000  Popu- 

M-L.-.'.    Ml   70.72  1«M 

•  -  TT-i-^  <  "  T    40.4S  189" 

>t*>a-"-,  5ariii-ft- 38-64  1891 

L-jxj>    P*n    36.60  189J 

La  Paa.  R    Itx*- 33.71  1901 

Xit.^  Ita.T 29JJ3  ISn 

Lttiir-CT  a.    Kj 17.77  190] 

Ku:»a4  t  iTyTkAZ- 17.64  190^ 

L?a^T^^>,KT 14.85  1901 

Sc   Ltfxis.   M* 14.16  190( 

Kjae.    ::i:T 13.81  189" 

Sii  rr»a.:^-o.  Cil 9.00  1891 

•  ::^ra^,  i: 7.03  1892 

T^n3.   ItAlj 6.56  1891 

Fii*?.*sc.  Haa^rr 6.13  189! 

•  -T- .a»d.   0 6.12  1904 

•  ;^ftt--a,    iLtlT 5.83  1891 

»w  T*ct  X.  T 4.93  19W 

PrvTt^iMoe.  E.    t 3.59  190< 

Riltlacr*.  Md- 3.39  1901 

Mi^ax.   Italy 3JW  1891 

r-::*de:piii*.    Pa. 3.27  190( 

B.*:o^  Ma«. 3.13  190^ 

Vrti:.-*.  Italy 2.82  1891 

NVwark.  X.  J 1.50  1901 

M::vaake«.  Wb. 1.45  180{ 

In  regard  to  the  reputed  increase  of  hig 
n.»bber>-  in  Greater  Xew  York,  the  police  re 
wi^uld  seem  to  show  that  no  such  increase 
taken  place.  In  comparing  the  number  of  c 
annually  committed  in  New  York  City,  it  si 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  increaj 
the  rate  of  nearly  113.000  yearly.  As  to  tli 
crease  of  highway  robbery,  the  police  court 
ords  merely  show  that  the  number  of  such  c 
is  far  greater  in  some  years  than  in  others, 
is  true  of  all  our  great  cities.  We  may  not 
e.xample.  that  there  were  thirteen  times  moi 
rests  made  in  Baltimore  for  highway  robbc 
1903  than  in  1901 ;  in  Newark,  there  were  f 
times  more  arrests  for  this  offense  in  1902 
in  1900.  though  the  average  for  a  period  c 
years  shows  only  a  slight  mcrease  in  any  o 
cities,  years  of  frequent  arrests  on  this  cl 
alternating  with  few,  or,  as  in  Baltimore,  in 
years,  none  at  all  on  this  charge.  The  nu 
of  such  arrests  in  New  York  in  1899  was 
in  1901,  thirty-four,  followed  in  1903  by 
only.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  New  York  is  01 
the  few  cities  in  the  Union  which  show  an  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  hig 
robbery.  The  official  records  shov  that  wh 
the  annual  average  of  arrests  on  this  charg 
the  six  years  1898- 1903  was  19.3,  for  the 
years  1904-06  the  average  was  16.7. 
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ARIA      CHRISTINA 


OF      SPAIN       ON      HER      FIFTIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 


7 


HILE  the  people  of  the  great  Austrian 
Empire  were  celebrating  the  fiftieth 
iiversary  of  the  reign  of  Emperor  Fran- 
Joseph,  another  European  monarchy 
nd  opportunity  to  commemorate  a  jubilee 
the  head  of  its  royal  family.  July  21, 
:,  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
Queen  Maria  Christina,  of  Spain,  mother 
the  young  King  Alfonso  and  actual  ruler 
the  Iberian  Kingdom  from  the  death  of 
husband,  Alfonso  XII.,  in  1885,  until 
ir  son,  the  present  King,  ascended  the 
one  in  1902.  The  occasion  was  made  the 
use  for  a  number  of  articles  in  various 
ntinental  journals  on  the  life  of  the 
icen-Mother,  from  one  of  which,  in  the 
utscher  Hausschatz  (Regensburg),  we 
an  the  following  facts: 
[n  1875,  after  Spain  had  passed  through 
:x)re  or  more  years  of  revolution  and  civil 
Ifc,  during  which  time  various  styles  of 
^ermnent  were  tried  without  success.  King 
Fonso  XII.,  who  had  been  in  exile  for 
le  time,  was  permitted  to  try  his  hand  at 
iging  order  out  of  chaos.  He  met  with 
►r  success  in  his  efforts  to  reconcile  and 
te  the  numerous  factions  into  which  his 
^emment  had  divided.  It  is  generally  ad- 
tcd,  however,  that  his  was  a  just  and  firm 
rcmment,  and  it  was  he  who  granted  a 
istitution  to  the  people  of  Spain.  While 
Fonso  XII.  was  only  eighteen  years  old 
en  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was  destined  to  reign  but  a  short  time. 
s  death,  in  1885,  P^t  an  end  to  his  labors 
cr  ten  years  of  trial. 

[t  was,  therefore,  a  rather  turbulent  coun- 
which  his  widow,  Maria  Christina,  set 
:  to  govern  until  her  son,  Alfonso  XIII., 
mid  reach  his  majority.  A  daughter  of 
chduke  Karl  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  she 
\  married  Alfonso  XII.  in  1879,  being  his 
ond  wife.  They  had  three  children,  two 
Jghters  and  a  son,  the  latter,  however, 
ng  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
lis  new-born  child  was  at  once  crowned 
ig  of  Spain  and  his  mother  appointed  Re- 
it  during  his  minority, 
rhc  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the  throne  ma- 
ially  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
iccn,  although  throughout  the  whole  of 
•  regency  she  had  to  contend  with  riots, 
olts,  insurrections,  and  worse,  anarchistic 
i  socialistic,  both  at  home  and  in  every  one 


of  her  colonies.  One  after  another  these 
were  put  down,  and  on  these  occasions  the 
Queen  invariably  showed  remarkable  merci- 
fulness and  leniency  toward  the  responsible 
offenders.  By  this  means,  and  in  various 
other  ways,  she  succeeded  in  quieting  the  dif- 


MARIA    CHRISTINA,    QUEEN    REGENT   OF    SPAIN. 

ferent  factions,  one  at  a  time,  until  when  she 
turned  over  the  government  to  her  son  on  his 
sixteenth  birthday,  in  May,  1902,  it  was  a 
very  different  task  from  that  which  she  had 
suddenly  thrust  upon  her  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  before. 

Maria  Christina  strove  unceasingly  from 
the  first  to  elevate  the  outside  world's  esti- 
mation of  her  country,  and  she  succeeded. 
Early  in  her  regency  a  satisfactory  commer- 
cial treaty  was  arranged  with  England.  A 
year  later  her  reputation  was  again  strength- 
ened through  the  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
ambassador  of  the  Spanish  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives at  London,  Berlin,  Rome,  and 
Vienna.  Spain,  too,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  prime  mover 
in  several  international  exhibitions  and  con- 
ferences. The  Queen  herself  was  instru- 
mental in  granting  universal  suffrage  (with 
a  few  limitations)  to  the  people  of  Spain. 
She  instituted  reforms  in  the  civil-marriage 
laws,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  army  and 
navy. 

While  It  is  of  course  a  fact  that  it  was 
during    her    regency    that    Spain    lost    the 
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greater  part  of  her  colonial  possessions,  the 
writer  of  this  article  points  out  that  during 
this  time  (in  1886)  her  country  gained  pos- 
session of  vast  territory  in  western  Africa 
u'hich  may  some  day  more  than  make  up  for 
Aviiat  she  lost.  Perhaps,  too,  if  the  Queen 
Regent  had  had  her  own  way  things  would 
have  gone  differently  in  Cuba  and  there 
v^ould  have  been  no  occasion  for  outside  in- 
tervention and  the  short  but  disastrous  war 
with  the  United  States. 


Spain  may  have  seen  brighter  days  in  i 
mer  centuries,  he  says,  but  it  is  certain  t 
no  better  or  worthier  hand  has  guided 
reins  of  the  Spanish  dominion  than  that 
the  Hapsburg  princess.  During  her  r^^ 
the  material  progress  of  the  Spanish  nat 
was  considerable.  She  carried  on  the  g 
emment  with  ability  and  tact,  and  "v 
the  sympathy  of  all  parties  by  her  vin 
sense  of  duty,  and  moderation  in  all  qi 
tions." 


GERMANY'S  OUTPOSTS  IN  RUSSIA. 


A  STRIKING  article  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Cracow  monthly,  the 
Swiat  Slowianski  (the  Slavonic  IVorld)^ 
under  the  title,  '*  German  Organizatfiflilrtn 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland,"  by  Stephen  Gorski. 
After  giving  a  cursory  history  of  German 
colonization  in  that  part  of  Russian  Poland 
that  is  called  "  the  Kingdom,"  the  author 
gives,  according  to  the  "  Handbuch  des 
Deutschtums  im  Auslande "  (the  "Hand- 
book of  Germanism  Abroad"),  the  total 
number  of  Germans  living  in  Russian  Po- 
land. The  Germans  in  the  kingdom  num- 
ber^ it  appears,  500,000.  They  are  the  van- 
guard of  the  great  German  swarm  pressing 
toward  the  East  ("Drang  nach  Osten"). 
A  more  advanced  guard  of  200,000  has  oc- 
cupied Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  Lithuania; 
while  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  there  is  an  out- 
guard  of  300,000  Germans.  The  shores  of 
tUr  Vistula  and  the  borders  are  peopled  most 
densely  by  the  German  immigrants. 

Mr.  Gorski  adduces  a  multitude  of  de- 
tails that  throw  a  light  on  the  planned  work 
of  German  colonization  in  Russian  Poland, 
and  gives  a  picture  of  the  conduct  and  aims 
uf  tlie  German  settlers  in  that  country. 

One  of  the  principles  of  Hakatism*  is  that 
*'  where  the  German  plow  has  passed,  there  is 
tlic  German  Fatherland."  Actuated  by  this 
priaciple,  the  Berlin  Government  has  taken  a 
*<jiocial  liking  to  the  outposts  of  the  German 
trih mists  in  the  Russian  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
He»ce,  it  is  doing  everything  to  hedge  these 
rolanists  against  the  influences  of  Polish  culture; 
hi  preserve  in  them  the  German  characteristics 
aitil  make  of  them  a  sure  tool  in  the  hand  of 
T*nissia;  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  turn  their 
uhlity  to  advantage.  And,  in  this  field  of  silent 
ai'tioii,  the  Prussian  Government  may  be  con- 
^nitulated  on  the  greatest  possible  success.  It 
h;i^  accomplished  its  design.     Down  to  the  pres- 

*  Polonophobe  movement  In  Germany,  so-called 
rri>rti  the  initials  of  Its  originators, — Hannemann, 
Hi^riDt'mann,  and  TIedemann. 


ent  day,  the  German  settlers  in  Russian- Poli 
constitute  a  compact,  distinct,  disciplined  ( 
ment,  ever  ready  for  services.  These  colon 
differ  from  the  Polish  peasants  around  tt 
literally  in  everything,  and  the^r  constitute  a  1 
German  country  in  a  land  onginally  Polish, 
state  in  a  state!  Despite  their  century-long 
joum  among  us;  despite  the  benefits  t 
realized  from  the  Government  of  the  Du 
of  Warsaw  and  later  from  the  Congressio 
Kingdom  of  Poland, — up  to  the  present  mom( 
these  colonists  have  remained  an  element  be 
ing  ill-will  toward  us,  an  element  glaringly  nu 
festing  its  Polish  antipathies. 

That  the  German  colonists  ignore 
Polish  population  in  the  midst  of  which  tl 
live,  that  they  look  on  with  delight  at  R 
sia's  war  against  the  Polish  schools  and 
Polish  language,  the  Poles  well  know.  I 
how  does  this  immigrant  body  of  500,0 
show  its  loyalty  to  the  state, — the  Russ 
state  ?  Of  the  conduct  of  the  German  imi 
grant  element  in  Russian  Poland  to  the  R 
sian  state,  Mr.  Gorski  has  been  able  to  g 
a  picture  in  the  Swiat  Slowianski  on  the  bs 
of  the  voices  of  the  Russian  press  and  his  p 
sonal  experiences. 

A  few  years  ago  numerous  articles  w 
printed  by  the  Russian  papers  on  account  of 
unmasking  of  a  clandestine  information  soci 
existing  among  the  German  colonists  for  serv 
in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Germany  2 
Russia.  Among  these  Germans  are  men  rema 
ably  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  plac 
and  they  were  to  render  important  services 
the  event  of  hostilities.  It  happened,  howc\ 
that  one  of  the  colonists,  apparently  of  a  m( 
cowardly  disposition,  surrendered  to  the  authc 
ties  of  his  district  secret  papers  received  fn 
Prussia  containing  instructions  in  the  event 
an  aggressive  war.    This  occasioned  a  storm. 

The  readiness  of  Germany's  sons  in  Ri 
sian  Poland  for  services  in  behalf  of  G 
many  becomes  intelligible  in  connection  wi 
the  unusually  diligent  work  of  related  ins 
tutions  in  Berlin.     For  the  needs  of  encoi 
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png  the  pan-German  spirit  among  the 
lerman  colonists,  who  constitute  the 
roundsill  of  the  future  "  Neudeutschland  " 
'*New  Germany,"  as  the  pan-Germans 
)\t  to  call  northwestern  Russia),  there  is 
sver  a  lack  of  Prussian  marks.  Scores  of 
imphlets  for  agitation  purposes  are  yearly 
istributed  among  the  German  colonists; 
leir  visits  to  Prussia  are  facilitated;  Prus- 
an  newspapers  are  regularly  sent  to  them; 
ibsidies  from  the  "  Schulverein  **  (School 
^nion)  are  granted  to  the  German  teachers; 
id  supplies  are  sent  to  the  German  colo- 
ists  when  there  is  a  failure  of  crops,  "  All 
lis,  naturally,  upholds,  refreshes,  and  in- 
igprates  the  German  spirit  in  those  of  the 
ice  living  under  Russian  dominion." 

Besides  the  debt  of  patriotism,  the  Ger- 
lan  colonists  in  Russian  Poland  feel  it  to 
?  their  duty  to  encourage  Prussian  industry. 
Jl  their  necessaries,  even  household  uten- 
Is,  they  purchase  directly  from  Germany. 

The  article  in  the  Swiat  Slowianski,  as 


well  as  articles  in  other  Polish  papers  about 
the  steadily  growing  German  colonization 
in  the  Kingdcnn  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia,  and 
in  Lithuania,  have  already  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  circles  not  only 
of  Russia,  but  also  of  foreign  states.  The 
clerks  of  the  Warsaw  courts  have  received 
from  the  president  of  the  circuit  court  the 
order  to  furnish  information  about  the  per- 
sons of  German  descent  who  during  the  last 
five  years  have  acquired  land  in  the  King- 
dom of  Poland.  The  British  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  it  is  said,  has  likewise  di- 
rected the  British  embassy  in  St.  Petersburg 
to  collect  as  quickly  as  possible  the  most  ex- 
haustive information  about  the  German  col- 
onization on  Polish  territory.  Finally,  by 
order  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  German  consulates  have  received 
the  direction  "  to  collect  and  furnish  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  detailed  data  concern- 
ing the  number  of  Prussian  colonists  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland." 


THE  MARVELOUS  IN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 


JELDOM  have  the  wonderful  discoveries 
in  medicine  and  biology  been  so  clearly 
id  90  forcefully  presented  to  the  reading 
Liblic  as  in  two  articles  in  recent  numbers  of 
larper's  and  Everybody's,  by  Prof.  M.  Alien 
tarr,  of  Columbia  University,  and  Dr. 
I^illiam  Hanna  Thomson,  ex-president  of 
le  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  re- 
)cctivcly.  The  former  treats  extensively 
f  the  discovery  of  the  antitoxins. 
Every  one  knows  that  after  an  attack  of 
tcasles  or  small-pox  there  is  no  chance  of 
ifiering  from  the  same  disease  for  a  long 
roc;  but  the  fact  could  not  be  explained 
ntil  recently,  when  studies  of  the  blood 
^cre  begun. 

We  know  that  every  flower  in  our  garden  has 
s  own  blossom  and  gives  off  its  own  peculiar 
erfumc.  We  can  dissolve  the  flower  in  alcohol 
nd  thus  obtain  the  perfume  in  an  extract.  In 
ic  same  way  each  organism  of  disease  gives 
ff  a  substance  which  we  call  a  toxin,  which  is 
issolved  in  the  blood  just  as  the  perfume  is 
issolvcd  in  alcohol.  ...  By  some  mysteri- 
es activity  in  the  body  .  .  .  there  is  pro- 
ceed in  the  blood  a  substance  which  exactly 
^interacts  the  toxin.  It  is  as  if  we  killed  the 
erfumc  of  one  extract  by  mixing  it  with 
nother.  And  when  enough  of  this  substance, 
'hich  is  called  an  antitoxin,  has  been  produced 
y  nature  in  the  blood,  the  effects  of  tfic  origi- 
al  toxin ^  subside  and  health  returns.  But  if 
he  body  is  too  weak  to  produce  sufficient  anti- 
oxin  the  person  dies. 


After  recovery  so  much  antitoxin  remains 
in  the  blood  for  months  or  years  that  the 
organism  producing  the  toxin  cannot  take 
root  and  grow ;  and  thus  the  protection  from 
a  second  attack  of  measles  is  now  explained. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  problem  which  con- 
fronted the  doctors  was: 

How  to  isolate  the  organism?  How  to  secure 
the  toxin  ?  How  to  instill  it  in  sufficient  amount 
to  stimulate  the  formation  of  an  antitoxin  ?  .  .  . 
How  to  prepare  it  for  use? 

These  were  questions  which  could  be  an- 
swered only  by  long  and  careful  laboratory 
research.  Then  a  curious  discovery  was 
made.  It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  an 
antitoxin  for  diphtheria  from  the  blood  of 
dogs  or  cats  or  monkeys,  but  it  could  be  sep- 
arated from  that  of  the  horse.  After  much 
investigation,  the  necessary  patience  for 
which  is  but  little  appreciated  by  the  general 
public,  all  the  details  were  worked  out;  and 
now  there  are  antitoxins  for  diphtheria,  ty- 
phoid fever,  cholera,  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  and 
many  other  diseases. 

Dr.  Starr  cites  some  remarkable  figures 
concerning  the  use  of  antitoxins,  which  the 
anti-viviscctionists  must  find  suflScicntly 
startling.  Before  the  introduction  of  anti- 
toxin there  were  in  New  York  hospitals 
6468  cases  of  diphtheria,  of  which  1962  died. 
In  1906,  of  7444  cases,  only  731  were  fatal. 
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In  London,  in  1894,  of  3^66  cases,  1035 
were  fatal;  in  1901,  of  7622  cases,  only  849 
terminated  fatally.  Taking  the  world  over, 
the  mortality  from  this  disease  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  use  of  antitoxin  from  35  per 
cent,  to  9  per  cent. 

When  one  considers  the  prevalence  of  this 
disease,  one  may  safely  say  that  Behring, 
through  his  investigations  by  vivisection  and  his 
application  of  them  in  the  introduction  of  anti- 
toxiin  saves  annually  thousands  of  children's 
lives;  and  that  his  name,  like  that  of  Jenner, 
will  go  down  to  future  generations  as  a  pro- 
tector of  the  human  race. 

Another  discovery,  as  far-reaching  as  that 
of  Behring,  was  that  of  the  antitoxin  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  than  which  few 
diseases  are  more  dreaded  by  the  physician. 
VVa»serman  in  Berlin  had  prepared  an  anti- 
toxin, but,  when  injected  into  the  blood,  it 
had  failed.  Flexner,  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute, New  York,  injected  it  into  the  spine, 
I  be  results  being  simply  astounding. 
Whereas,  before  the  antitoxin  had  been 
broujjht  into  use,  79  per  cent,  of  deaths  oc- 
curred in  an  epidemic  in  New  York,  since 
\t%  introduaion  the  mortality  has  been  only 
2CJ  per  cent.;  and  this  percentage  will  un- 
dtJubtedly  be  much  further  reduced  when 
the  methods  of  application  are  perfected. 
Thif*  result,  sa)'s  Dr.  Starr,  "could  only 
have  been  reached  by  laboratory  research  in 
Ctinnfi  tion  with  vivisection." 

Fofnicrly  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  was  quite 
amuiuvn  in  the  United  States,  especially  in 
pbio  along  the  seashore,  on  Long  Island, 
in  New  Jersey »  and  all  about  the  Great 
l^ikr^.  An  antitoxin  has  been  obtained  from 
(he  vMum  of  the  bUx>d  of  horses;  and  now 
denilu  from  this  disease  are  seldom  recorded, 
\\herri»!i  in  former  times  hundreds  of  deaths 
imiinrd  in  America  every  year. 

In  India  during  the  past  two  years  the 
Utitf^h  troops  have  been  largely  prevented 
\^y  ituiculntion  from  contracting  typhoid 
frvri  ;  mA  similarly  it  is  thought  that  cholera 
itiKl  the  bubonic  plague,  of  which  thousands 
have  died  every  year  in  India,  Arabia,  and 
Ciuna,  are  now  under  control. 

*rhr  cure  of  myxoedema  and  the  gradual 
tww  tTon  of  cretinism  in  Switzerland,  as  the 
ifMilr*  of  Horslcy's  investigations  in  Lon- 
ihio.  ;ire  other  instances  of  the  marvelous  in 
inr^iri  ine.  Dr.  Starr  concludes  his  paper 
^vith  ilic  following  pertinent  inquiry: 

In    ilicse   examples   of   marvels    wrought   by 

iKilirht    labor,   of   results   achieved   which   save 

\\\v  lives  year  in  and  year  out  of  thousands  of 

^        Iniinan  beings,  and  which  will  continue  to  do  so 


for  all  time,  is  there  not  an  ample  justificatio 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  lower  animals?-^  sacr 
fice  which  in  numbers  does  not  equal  in  a  yes 
in  the  whole  world  the  number  of  animals  lallc 
daily  in  the  Chicago  stockyards  alone  for  ot 
food,  or  the  ntunber  of  animals  trapped  fc 
their  fur. 

Professor  Thomson's  article  recounts  tl 
remarkable  discoveries  concerning  the  bloo< 
As  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Professor  Nu 
tall,  of  Cambridge  University,  it  is  now  poss 
ble  to  detect  from  a  single  drop  of  blood  froi 
what  animal  it  comes,  and  how  neariy  relates 
or  the  opposite,  such  animal  is  to  others. 

Thus  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  a  walrus  shov 
no  relation  to  a  drop  of  whale's  blood  or  < 
seals'  or  porpoises'.  .  .  .  Instead,  the  Uog 
of  the  walrus  reacts  immediately  with  that  c 
horses,  asses,  and  zebras,  thus  proving  that  1 
is  an  equine  that  no  longer  crops  grass,  bi 
goes  where  he  can  live  on  an  exclusively  fis 
diet.  Likewise,  the  hippopotamus  is  shown  t 
be  a  modified  pig. 

Human  blood  shows  no  reaction  with  th: 
of  monkeys,  but  the  blood  of  anthropoid  ap 
shows  a  faint  reaction  with  that  of  mai 
The  marsupials,  once  such  a  great  famil 
now  reduced  to  the  kangaroo  and  two  oth< 
animals,  have,  it  appears,  not  a  single  bloc 
relation  left. 

The  chemistry  of  the  blood  is  largely  coi 
trolled  by  the  "  third  great  nervous  systei 
in  us,  a  system  whose  very  existence  the  pul 
lie  has  hardly  heard  of.  .  .  .  Physicians  d 
not  often  mention  it,  simply  because  th< 
know  so  little  for  certain  about  it.  The  ol 
anatomists  called  it  the  Great  Sympatheti 

In  the  presence  of  this  great  nervous  systei 
physicians  are  now  like  prospectors  in  tl 
Klondike.  A  few  fine  nuggets  have  alread 
been  collected,  ...  a  specimen  of  which 
the  fact  that,  among  other  things,  the  Sympj 
thetic  actually  makes  drugs,  or  true  medicin 
whose  presence  in  the  blood  is  essential  to  lif 

One  of  these  is  now  sold  oyer  the  counter  lil 
any  other  drug.  The  origin  of  this  drug 
from  a  twig  of  the  renal  (kidney)  sympathet 
plexus  becoming  at  a  certain  early  stage  of  d< 
velopment  rolled  on  itself  like  a  ball  of  twin 
In  time  it  breaks  off  from  its  parent  stem,  ar 
being  inclosed  in  a  capsule,  adheres  to  the  top  < 
the  kidney  as  a  separate  gland  called  the  adren; 
gland.  .  .  .  These  adrenals  add  an  intern; 
secretion  to  the  blood  whose  active  principle  hi 
been  fbund  to  be  a  definite  chemical  substanc 
only  1-800  of  a  grain  of  which  will  uncomfortabl 
raise  the  pressure  of  a  man's  blood  in  all  tl 
arteries^  of  his  body.  This  adrenalin,  as  it 
called,  IS  a  new  medicine  with  many  valuab 
properties,  but  it  is  itself  of  such  purely  chemic 
composition  that  substances  like  it  can  now  t 
made  artificially,  like  artificial  indigo. 

Other  great  "  finds  "  are  described  by  D 
Thomson  in  his  interesting  paper,  which  wi 
well  repay  a  perusal. 
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SOILED  PAPER  MONEY  NOT  DANGEROUS. 


TpHE  public  is  soon  and  easily  scared.  Sen- 
sational reports  in  the  daily  press  of 
deaths  after  eating  oysters, — and  forthwith 
the  juicy  bivalve  is  forsworn.  A  certain 
kind  of  kitchen-ware  is  said  to  induce  a  par- 
ticular disease  in  those  using  it, — and  house- 
wives are  thrown  into  a  panic,  and  at  once 
proceed  to  get  rid  of  the  noxious  articles.  A 
prominent  citizen  dies  of  rabies, — after  neg- 
lecting the  ordinary  precautions  at  the  time 
he  was  bitten, — and  for  weeks  thereafter 
every  harmless  canine  is  eyed  askance,  not  to 
speak  of  hundreds  of  healthy  dogs  shot  for 
the  simple  crime  of  being  "  at  large."  The 
latest  supposed  menace  to  the  public  health 
is  soiled  paper  money.  "  Disease  on 
Money!";  "Death  in  the  Paper  Dollar!" 
and  similar  headlines  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  as  captions  to 
articles  setting  forth  the  tremendous  risks  to 
which  the  public  is  exposed.  But  "  an  ounce 
of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory,"  in 
this  case  as  in  many  others,  and  those  who 
have  needlessly  alarmed  themselves  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  will  do  well  to  read 
what  Mr.  Warren  W.  Hilditch  has  to  say 
about  it  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Mr.  Hilditch's  connection  with  the  Sheffield 
Laboratory  of  Bacteriology  and  Research  at 
Yale  University  guarantees  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  investigations  and  lends  author- 
ity to  his  observations.  His  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  agitation  for  clean  money  by 
certain  articles  in  the  New  Haven  Register, 

Reference  was  made  to  "Clean  Money  Mor- 
rison." whom  I  found  on  inquiry  to  be  A. 
Cressy  Morrison,  of  New  York,  and  the  origin 
of  all  the  articles  in  the  daily  press  and  maga- 
zines of  the  country  to  be  his  pamphlet  "Clean 
Money,— Can  we  Have  It?  If  not,  Why?"  In- 
quiring of  Mr.  Morrison  for  reference  to  any 
work  that  he  might  have  done  along  this  line, 
I  was  referred  to  an  inclosed  copy  of  his  pam- 
phlet and  circular  letter.  This  pamphlet  was 
"offered  to  a  carefully  selected  list  of  looo  of 
the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
country  .  .  .  and,  with  a  view  to  the  great 
value  of  simultaneous  publication,  a  date  of  re- 
lease was  placed  upon  the  article  .  .  .  it 
being  presented  for  editorial  comment,  judg- 
ment and  criticism,  with  the  hope  that  all  or 
part  of  it  will  be  printed." 

Statistics  refating  to  germs  and  microbes 
found  on  bills  and  coins  were  cited  by  Mr. 
Morrison  as  "  from  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists  of  New  York."  According  to  these, 
pennies  averaged  twenty-six  living  bacteria 
each;  dimes,  forty;  moderately  clean  bills 
2250;  and  dirty  bills  73iOOO  living  bacteria 


each.  As  these  figures  were  given  as  from 
the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Hilditch  desired  to 
verify  them,  and  he  was  informed  by  Dr. 
Park,  of  that  institution,  that  the  only  study 
made  upon  bacteria  on  money,  in  his  labora- 
tory, was  completed  some  years  ago.  Dr. 
Park  said  also :  "  We  have  never  found  any 
evidence  whatever  of  the  actual  transfer  of 
disease  through  money."  So  much  for  the 
cause  of  the  public  agitation. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  diphtheria  and 
tuberculosis  specially  interested  Mr.  Hil- 
ditch irt  attempting  to  find  the  bacilli  of 
those  di^ases  on  money.  He  chose  for  ex- 
amination the  dirtiest  money  he  could  find, 
— obtained  "  from  railroad,  trolley,  and  the- 
ater ticket  offices,  banks,  drug-stores,  and  in- 
dividuals/in different  parts  of  the  State." 
Each  ox  twenty-four  bills  was  brushed  in 
sterile  salt  solution,  under  a  glass  jar,  to 
avoid  contamination  from  the  air.  With  the 
sediment  of  bacteria  obtained  guinea  pigs 
were  inoculated.  All  of  the  inoculations 
gave  negative  results. 

The  numbers  of  bacteria  present  on  the  bills 
ranged  from  14,000  up  to  586,000,  with  an  av- 
erage for  twenty-one  bills  of  142,000.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  connection  between  the  amount 
of  dirt  and  the  number  of  bacteria  ...  the 
cleanest  looking  bill  that  I  used  had  next  to  the 
highest  count  (405,000),  while  the  bill  that 
looked  the  dirtiest  had  but  38,000.  .  .  From 
the  observations  I  have  made  it  would  seem 
that  the  bacteria  on  paper  money  are  non-viru- 
lent. 

Mr.  Hilditch  cites  Dr.  Doty,  health  offi- 
cer of  the  port  of  New  York,  who  wrote  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  under  the  headline 
"No  Disease  on  Money — Foolish  to  Con- 
sider It  as  a  Medium  of  Transmission." 

It  is  self-evident  that  if  soiled  money  is 
dangerous  to  handle,  bank  tellers  and  clerks 
would  be  more  likely  than  any  other  persons 
to  contract  infectious  diseases,  but  inquiry 
elicits  the  fact  that  they  do  not.  As  one 
bank  teller  said :  **  Money  cannot  be  a  very 
common  means  of  transmission  of  disease, 
for  if  it  were,  there  wouldn't  be  so  many  of 
us  alive  to-day." 

Mr.  Hilditch  does  not  claim  that  his  study 
of  twenty-four  bills  proves  conclusively  that 
money  is  not  a  means  of  conveying  infection, 
but  he  considers  that,  "  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  subject,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
that  money  constitutes  an  unimportant  fac- 
tor in  the  transmission  of  disease." 
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CAPTAIN  HOBSON  AS  A  WAR  PROPHET. 


(^APTAIN  RICHMOND  PEARSON 
HOBSON,  who  has  been  much  in  the 
public  eye  of  late,  by  reason  of  his  utterances 
iinent  naval  affairs,  concludes  his  series  of  ar- 
ticles  in  the  Cosmopolitan  with  one  entitled 
**  If  War  Should  Come!— The  Outcome." 
>\1  though  in  his  opening  sentence  Captain 
Hobson  says  that  "  Never  prophesy  unless 
>'ou  know  "  is  the  soundest  advice  in  matters 
of  war,  and  disclaiming  in  his  closing  para- 
graphs the  prophetical  gift,  he  nevertheless 
cjoes  not  hesitate  to  say: 

Two  things  are  clear  from  the  great  forces  at 
^York  in  the  world:  First,  America  is  to  be 
-*iupreme  on  the  sea.  This  result  is  based  upon 
l^er  two-ocean  geography,  her  boundless  re- 
sotirces,  her  aversion  to  maintaining  armies 
coupled  with  the  necessity  for  maintaining  her 
own  integrity  in  the  face  of  the  armies  of  the 
^yorld  now  brought  to  her  door,  and  her  devo- 
tion to  the  institutions  upon  which  her   life  is 

Second,  Asia  is  to  revert  to  the  Asiatics,  and 
the  white  and  yellow  races  are  to  be  confined 
to  their  respective  habitats,  free  from  the  deep 
instinct  of  self-preservation  that  engenders  race 
fiat  red  when  two  different  races  are  thrown  to- 
fifetlicr  on  conditions  of  equality. 

And  he  adds: 

Whether  America  and  the  world  are  to  go 
through  fire  on  the  way  will  depend  on  whether 
A  til  erica  will  take  time  enough  from  her  ab- 
sorbing business  and  domestic  problems  to  rec- 
ognise in  advance  the  necessity  for  her  suprem- 
nc>'  on  the  sea,  and  whether  the  European 
iiaiH^ns,  in  their  scramble  for  empires  in  the  East 
nrni  spheres  in  China,  will  see  the  handwriting 
oil  the  wall  and  withdraw  from  continental  Asia 
witliiint  the  struggles  that  now  seem  inevitable. 

'l*hr  Captain,  as  is  generally  well  known, 
luis  tnndr  up  his  mind  that  war  between 
Aiurrica  and  Jnpnn  is  inevitable.  In  the  ar- 
tit  li*  urulrr  notice  he  indicates  what  will  hap- 
l^t^'w  x\  thr  conflict  is  single-handed, — that  is 
tH  *iiy.  without  the  participation  of  Great 
Hiitjiin  on  the  side  of  Japan,  and  of  Ger- 
iH^uiv  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  In 
-lull  rvrnt,  he  thinks  the  ultimate  outcome 
i'Hiilil  (>,.  hut  one  way. 

X^'   I'ur  iloiihts  the  determined  spirit  of  both 

Kau    i      I    -^"^^^    ''^^"^^    contend    to    exhaustion. 

»'"»   issue  would  he  settled  by  one  of  the 

vv     'i     "**-*"^«   undisputed   control  of  the  sea. 

ivf^ii!.l  il."  \  V>^^'^^  preponderance  in  resources 

wc  1.      ,   Huro  the.  control  of  the  sea  and  suprem- 
?li^     1     r«  ^'''^'^  *^  ^^c  United  States.    Though 
,rkr  n     r/*^    rr«"»t    would    be    inevitable,   the 
J'-y  IMiVIuo,}'''*  ^^^^^''y  >vould  depend  on  the  pol- 

*''^  American  fleet  is  wisely  held  in  the 


Pacific,  war  will  be  postponed  until  Japan 
has  a  superiority, — or  thinks  she  has, — in 
her  own  fleet.  That  she  is  bent  on  gaining 
this  superiority  in  a  few  years  is  evidenced 
by  her  ambitious  program,  which  proposes 
nine  great  ships  of  the  new  types.  The  only 
course  open  to  Amerita  is  to  hasten  the  com- 
pletion of  the  South  Carolina,  Michigan, 
Delaware,  and  North  Dakota,  and  the  two 
battleships  recently  authorized.  The  possi- 
ble outcome  of  the  conflict  is  thus  outlined: 

If  America  won  in  the  first  general  engage- 
ment, the  war  would  be  over;  but  if  Japan, 
through  a  superior  fleet,  should  destroy  our 
present  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  her  control  of  the 
sea  would  not  be  permanent,  for  her  fleet  would 
be  largely  consumed  in  winning  the  victory,  and 
our  new  ships  would  appear  to  contest  with  what 
remained. 

Having  only  temporary  control  of  the  sea, 
Japan  could  only  occupy  our  island  possessions 
and  raid  our  Pacific  Coast  The  difficulties  of 
these  raids  would  be  enormously  increased  if  we 
held  Hawaii.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  holding 
our  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  we  should  hasten  the 
establishment  of  a  base  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
occupation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  chief 
strength  of  our  army.  It  would  be  futile  to  try 
to  hold  the  Philippine  Islands.  If  .  .  .  Japan 
had  time  to  repair  her  injured  fleet,  and  our 
new  fleet,  upon  arrival,  foolishly  crossed  the 
ocean  and  met  disaster,  then  Japan  would  come 
into  permanent  control  of  the  sea,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  would  be  invaded  in  force.  Our  nation 
would  be  turned  into  an  army,  but  only  reverses 
could  attend  attempts  to  dislodge  the  Japanese 
in  full  control  of  the  slope  from  the  coast  to  the 
mountains. 

America  would  then  have  to  build  quickly 
a  new  fleet  of  great  preponderance  and  send 
it  around;  Hawaii  would  be  recovered;  a 
great  expedition  would  be  sent  against  the 
Philippines,  and  an  even  greater  expedition 
would  be  sent  against  Japan  itself.  The 
latter 

would  take  Formosa  en  route,  cut  off  Japanese 
communication  with  the  mainland,  and  liberate 
Manchuria,  Liao-tung,  and  Korea.  America  that 
opened  Japan  would  then  shut  her  up  again. 

Captain  Hobson  thinks  that  in  case  we 
withdraw  our  present  fleet  from  the  Pacific, 
war  will  not  long  be  postponed,  and  that  by 
reason  of  the  temporary  control  of  the  Pa- 
cific, thus  relinquished  to  her,  Japan  would 
only  await  the  creation  of  a  pretext  to  begin 
war. 

All  the  foregoing  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  contest  would  be  confined  to  the 
two  countries.  Japan,  however,  is  fully 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  American  re- 
sources, "  and  It  must  be  assumed  that  she 
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is  at  least  planning  to  draw  upon  other  than 
her  own.  If,  for  instance,  Japan  were  able 
to  tap  the  resources  of  China,"  the  ultimate 
victory  of  America  would  be  placed  in  doubt. 

America's  main  hope  would  lie  in  outstripping . 
her  adversary  in  shipbuilding,  thus  creating  a 
fleet  through  which  Japan  could  be  isolated  and 
cut  off  from  extracting  the  aid  of  China.  .  .  . 
If  Japan  comes  directly  or  indirectly  to  control 
the  resources  of  China,  and  is  given  time  enough 
to  make  them  effective,  even  America's  great  re- 
sources would  be  inadequate  to  contest  the  con- 
trol of  the  sea.  The  Pacific  would  then  be  lost 
permanently. 

On  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  Captain 
Hobson  has  this  to  say: 

The  British  are  compelled  to  court  an  alliance 
with  the  Japanese,  for  the  British  Empire"  to- 
day is  at  the  mercy  of  Japan.  In  the  fullness  of 
time,  after  Japan  has  worked  the  British  as  long 
as  they  arc  useful,  the  unrest  in  India  will  come 
to  a  head,  Japan  will  co-operate  with  the  native 
population,  and  India  will  be  lost.  An  attempt 
to  hold  it  will  only  drain  the  resources  of  the 
British  Empire  in  vain.  The  only  hope  for  Aus- 
tralasia and  Canada  to  escape  subjugation  by 
Japan  will  lie  in  America's  gaining  control  of 
the  sea  in  the  Pacific.  Until  America  does  gain 
this  control  it  is  vain  to  hope  to  detach  the 
British  from  their  unnatural  alliance  with  the 
yellow  man. 

France,   with    territory   in   Cochin-China,  the  war  into  a  possible  ultimate  gathering  of 

and  Germany,  anxious  to  retain  Kiao-Chau,  the  white  men  and  the  yellow  men  in  a  strug- 

arc,  of  course,  likely  to  be  participants  in  gle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world  the  prob- 

thc  struggle ;  and  "  with  the  development  of  lem  becomes  unfathomable." 


Copynghted  by  Rockwood.  N.  Y. 

HON.    RICHMOND  PE.\RSON    HOBSON. 


GERMAN  LUTHERANISM  AND  RADICALISM. 


Q^RE  of  the  telltale  straws  indicating 
whither  things  are  drifting  in  present- 
day  Germany  is  the  Evangelical-Social  So- 
ciety of  Saxony,  a  ministerial  organization 
formed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  toward  all  radical  ideas  in  politics, 
and  particularly  toward  anything  related  to 
socialism.  It  is  now  four  years  since  this  so- 
ciety was  formed  with  a  membership  of  fifty. 
Since  then  the  number  of  its  members  has 
grown  to  350,  and  its  influence  within  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  both  in  clerical  circles 
and  among  the  working-classes,  has  become 
a  potent  social  factor.  According  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Social  Tidskrift  (Stockholm), 
based  on  a  special  study  made  of  the  above- 
mentioned  organization  by  a  Swedish  social- 
worker,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  whole- 
some effect  of  its  efforts  will  go  far  to  in- 
augurate  a   new  and   better   understanding 


between  the  forces  on  either  side  of  the  di- 
viding line. 

Two  facts  seem  to  have  been  principally 
instrumental  ^in  bringing  forth  this  society, 
which  proposes  to  end  the  supposedly  irre- 
concilable antagonism  between  the  church 
and  the  democracy. 

The  first  of  these  facts  was  the  return  of 
twenty-two  Socialists  out  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers of  the  Reichstag  elected  from  Saxony  in 
1903.  The  other  fact  was  a  violent  attack  made 
on  the  striking  workers  of  Crimmitschau  by  a 
prominent  Saxon  clergyman,  and  the  subsequent 
approval  of  his  attack  by  the  Pastoral  Confer- 
ence of  the  district.  That  this  attack  at  the  time 
mirrored  not  only  the  general  attitude  of  a 
majority  of  the  clergy,  but  also  the  attitude 
which  the  government  wanted  the  individual 
clergymen  to  take,  may  be  safely  assumed.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  very  courageous  act  on  the  part 
of  those  who  soon  afterward  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  attitude  in  question  was  not  that  of  the 
entire  ministerial  body. 

Conditions  over  there  are  so  different  from 
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berr  that  it  must  always  be  difficult  for 
Amcncans  to  gauge  the  amount  of  bravery 
aad  independence  required  of  a  German  pas- 
cor  in  order  to  allow  him  to  show  any  kind 
of  friendliness  toward  radical  political  ideas. 
He  is  a  government  official  liable  to  dis- 
charge, and  so  far  almost  every  German  min- 
ister leaning  toward  Socialism  has  found  his 
clerical  career  mercilessly  cut  off.  Nor  did 
the  founders  of  the  Evangelical-Social  Soci- 
ety dream  for  a  moment  of  announcing  open 
allegiance  to  the  Social-Democratic  party. 
Such  a  policy  would  have  been  suicidal.  All 
thcj^  could  do  and  all  that  most  of  them 
wanted  to  do  was  to  demand  impartiality  on 
the  part  of  the  church  toward  all  political 
Ideas  and  parties.  The  declaration  of  inten- 
tions adopted  by  the,  initial  meeting  is  quoted 
a*  follows  in  the  Social  Tidskrift: 

We  believe  that  not  a  restriction  of  the  work- 
ers* right  to  combine,  but  an  extension  of  it,  is 
prescribed  bv  justice  and,  therefore,  also  by  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  -We  hope  that,  in  a 
riff«r  future,  and  for  evangelical  and  moral  rca- 
$on«,  a  decrease  in  the  working-hours  may  be 


obtained  for  our  workmen  in  a  legal  way,  i 
for  the  materialization  of  this  hope  we  sol 
the  moral  support  of  the  Evangelical  Chui 
As  Christians  we  maintain  a  true  recondliat 
of  the  classes  cannot  be  reached  until  it  is  n 
ized  by  all  parties  that  in  all  social  antagoni 
and  struggle  the  final  word  should  be  ba 
not  on  a  trial  of  strength,  but  rather  on  a  se 
of  justice  and  of  common  solidarity. 

The  society  has  been  working  larg 
through  literature,  lectures,  and  public  nu 
ings.  It  seems  to  have  overcome  the  sui 
cions  with  which  its  first  overtures  were 
ceived  by  the  workers,  and  now  all  meetii 
held  under  its  auspices  are  filled  to  overflc 
ing.  The  members  arc  working  in  t^'o 
rections,  trying  to  make  either  one  of  the 
posed  side  see  the  rights  of  the  other.  1 
the  principal  part  of  its  efforts,  however, 
main  directed  toward  securing  a  juster  vi 
on  the  workers'  cause  among  the  educa 
classes.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  undert 
ings  of  this  kind,  those  doing  the  work  hi 
gained  most,  espedally  through  a  broadeni 
and  deepening  of  their  views. 


RUSKIN   COLLEGE:    AN  EDUCATIONAL    EXPERIMENT. 


f\F  the  developments  full  of  a  great  hope 
^^  for  the  national  life  of  the  future  now 
twit  ins:  place  at  Oxford  not  the  least  interest- 
ing^ is  that  represented  by  Ruskin  College, 
an  accuunt  of  which,  by  Mr.  Charles  Sydney 
Huxton,  appears  in  the  Cornhill  Magatine 
fnr  August.  Founded  in  1899,  this  unique  in- 
strtutinn,  while  not  officially  a  part  of  the  uni- 
v(*r**ity,  has  a  very  real  personal  connection 
\\  \\\\  it.  It  aims  to  train  and  develop  the  in- 
rt'Ilrit  of  those  who  are,  or  will  be,  leaders 
ol  sv  11  r king-class  opinion;  and  many  of  its 
iijrnit^rr',  are  secretaries  and  presidents  of  lo- 
cal uiiAc  unions,  branches,  and  district  com- 
iiiitK**'^  *»f  national  societies  and  trade  coun- 
tiU,  Hiere  are  other  students,  who  are  sent 
u%  the  40 liege  by  private  individuals  or  who, 
fit  fnucli  self-sacrifice,  pay  their  own  way. 

At  Oxford  these  men  gain  their  first  chance 
11  f  ijiiirt  tudy  and  reflection.  .  .  The  aver- 
AUr  AK*-  <d  the  students  at  the  college  is  about 
Twriily-iiiur.  There  are  men  who  have  already 
IufI  vitTic  measure  of  responsibility, — men  who 
Birr  aititclicd  to  their  own  class  and  want  to 
i(,ar/.'  »hiir  educational  advantages  with  their 
(t»(lMW  workmen.  .  .  The  measure  of  the 
»(U(»-»'>  '*f  Ruskin  College  may  be  gauged  from 
thf  fact  ihat  not  a  single  workingman  student 
^Ito  h-^^  jiasscd  through  the  college  has  failed 
it,  ftimn  to  his  trade.  It  is  this  feature  which 
Itii  pn^urrd  the  ready  support  of  workingmen 
'***rnigt^'iit  the  cowntry. 


The  fees  charged  to  the  students  have  b< 
reduced  as  far  as  possible,  and  are  now  i 
($260)  a  year  for  each  student,  this  sum 
eluding  tuition,  board,  and  lodging  for  for 
eight  weeks.  Last  year  there  were  fifty-f< 
students,  and  this  number  cannot  be  increa 
conveniently  until  a  new  building  has  h 
erected.     A  building  fund  has  been  start 

The  external  government  of  the  coll||| 
much  like  that  of  any  similar  body,  but 
internal  politics  are  of  greater  interest. 
"House  Committee,"  in  which  the  suprc 
control  is  vested,  administers  the  details 
the  curriculum,  and  has  general  control  0 
questions  of  internal  administration  also. 

Much  of  the  latter  is,  however,  delegated 
what  is  known  as  the  "House  Meeting,"  wh 
is  a  primary  assembly  of  all  the  students, 
chief  duty  is  the  control  of  the  houseworl 
scrubbing  floors,   cleaning  lamps,   washing 
etc., — all  of  which  is  done  by  the  students  th< 
selves.    Besides  materially  reducing  the  cost 
living   at    the    college,    these   household   dul 
make   the    students    realize  as    they  never 
before  exactly  what  they  expect  their  wives 
do. 

Only  one  important  domestic  duty  1 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  an 
teurs, — namely,  the  coo'-'nf 

As  a  rule,  students  attend  for  one  y< 
only,  which  means  forty- eight  weeks  of  stui 
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the  college  being  closed  only  for  four  weeks 
annually. 

First  and  foremost,  the  student  is  taught  a 
sound  political  economy,  supplemented  and  il- 
lustrated by  a  sketch  of  industrial  history.  He 
is  also  taught  the  history,  principle,  and  work- 
ing of  political  institutions  m  Great  Britain  and 
the  Gilonies.  Finally,  the  whole  is  brought 
into  a  proper  proportion  by  a  course  in  social 
science  2ftid  social  ethics.  Grammar  and  logic 
form  subordinate,  though  not  less  fundamen- 
tally important,  subjects. 

For  the  assistance  of  those  who  cannot 
come  into  residence  at  the  college  there  is  a 
correspondence  department.  The  fee  is  i 
shilling  (24  cents)  a  month.  Since  this  de- 
partment was  founded,  in  1900,  more  than 
7000  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities  it 
offers. 

Ruskin  College  has  established  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  university.  The 
executive  controlling  the  college  curriculum 
is  composed  of  an  almost  equal  number  of 
university  men  and  of  trade-union  leaders. 
The  students  meet  the  undergraduates  on  the 
football  field  and  in  the  classroom,  and  al- 
though they  cannot  afford  to  join  the  Union 
Society,  it  has  become  a  recognized  custom  to 
invite  two  of  the  members  once  a  term  to 
"speak  on  the  paper." 

Such  intercourse  is  also  stimulated  by  the 
social  evenings,  which  are  held  every  Saturday 
night,  and  arc  partly  designed  to  throw  the  stu- 


dents and  undergraduates  together,  which 
makes  an  easy  relationship  possible.  Coffee, 
singing,  and  conversation  are  followed  by  a  short 
lecture  on  any  subject  from  "St.  Francis"  to 
*•  Nationality  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  The 
lecture  is  followed  by  a  short  informal  debate 
and  more  conversation.  Sometimes,  when  the 
topic  of  the  address  has  been  more  than  usu- 
ally interesting,  the  gathering  seems  as  if  it 
would  never  break  up. 

In  the  modern  state  each  man  must  be 
trained  specially  for  the  duties  of  his  particu- 
lar sphere  in  life,  but  there  must  be  some  con- 
necting link  between  the  individuals;  this 
common  band  is  education  in  citizenship, 
and  this  is  what  Ruskin  College  tries  to  give. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  ideal  of  the  col- 
lege has  been  the  subject  of  misconstruction 
and  satire.  An  undergraduate  orator  once 
described  the  college  as  *'  an  educational  sau- 
sage machine  for  the  turning  out  of  labor  agi- 
tators," and  Punch  described  an  imaginary 
visit  thus: 

"Well,  you  see,"  explained  a  student,  "we  are 
on  strike  at  present.  The  trades  union  of  un- 
dergrads  has  called  us  out,  and  we  are  not  go- 
ing in  until  the  Dons  give  us  our  terms, — ^better 
scholarships  and  shorter  hours.  We  heard  they 
were  getting  in  some  non-unionists  to  listen  to 
them,  and  I  was  told  off  to  picket  in  the  lecture- 
room.  That's  why  I  took  you  for  a  blackleg; 
see  ?" 

"I  understand ;  and  are  you  often  on  strike  ?" 

"Generally,  in  term  time." 

"But  doesn't  that  interfere  with  your  work 
rather?" 

"Oh  no,  we  are  learning  to  be  labor  leaders." 


A  CARTOONIST'S  VIEW  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  ORATOR. 


/ 


T^HERE  are  many  cartoonists  who  are  in- 
different  word-painters;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  numbers  of  writers 
whose  descriptions  of  scenes  and  events  are 
realistic  to  a  degree,  but  whose  efforts  as 
artists  in  "  black-and-white,"  if  submitted  to 
criticism,  would  have  to  be  treated  with  ex- 
treme leniency.  When  the  ability  to  delin- 
eate u-ith  pen  as  well  as  with  pencil  is  com- 
/  bined  in  the  same  person  the  result  is  usually 
delightful,  and  the  "  general  reader "  has 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  Mr.  John  T. 
McCutcheon  is  one  of  those  who  are  equally 
gifted  with  pen  and  pencil,  and  one  of  his 
most  humorous  contributions  to  cartoon 
literature  appears  in  the  current  number  of 
Appletons  Magazine,  The  political  orator, 
he  says,  is  about  to  clear  for  action.  He  is 
preparing  to  **  view  with  alarm "  and  to 
"point  with  pride."     The  electors  will  be 


called  "  Friends  and  fellow-citizens  "  by  men 
they  never  heard  of  before  and  never  want 
to  hear  again. 

Politicians  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
playing  poker  for  four  years  will  suddenly  begin 
an  energetic  and  wordy  warfare  against  the  per- 
ils that  threaten  the  nation.  Congressmen  who 
have  slept  through  two  sessions  of  Congress 
will  have  fifty-seven  good  reasons  why  you 
should  vote  for  them  again. 

The  ordinary  professional  stump-speaker 
so  cleverly  compounds  his  address  of  patriot- 
ism, persiflage,  and  promise  that,  when 
boiled  down,  it  leaves  nothing  but  a  ringing 
in  the  ears.  Out  of  the  volume  of  sound 
there  is  only  the  hazy  recollection  that  "  this 
is  the  greatest  nation  of  the  world,  that  the 
grand  old  Flag  is  the  best  that  ever  hit  the 
breeze,  and  that  if  the  candidate  is  elected 
*  all  will  be  well.'  " 


3TO 


^^^  ^MERic^ 


^^  RBl-tSu^ 


^'^  *^^/f  ^, 
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toward  seeing  that  the  humhlest  has  an  equal 
share  in  the  prosperity  of  this  bounteous  nation. 
That,  briefly,  is  my  platform,  gentlemen:  equal 
opportunity,  equal  privilege,  and  the  grand  old 
Flag  for  all. 

As  Mr.  McCutcheon  says,  the  audience 
cheers  loudly,  because  the  speech  sounds  all 
right;  yet  if  some  one  asks  them  the  next 
day  how  the  speaker  stands  on  the  liquor 
question  they  will  be  at  a  loss  how  to  answer. 

The  campaign  orator  is  an  expert  in  the 


accessories  of  gesture  and  declamation.  Who 
but  he  can  invest  with  tremendous  import 
the  simplest  sentences,  as,  *'  Now,  for  ex- 
ample, take  the  duty  on  preserved  figs!" 
With  what  simulated  indignation  does  he 
ask,  "  Are  we  a  nation  of  slaves  ?  "  And 
how  defiantly  does  he  assert,  "  WeVe  got 
to  stand  up  for  our  rights."  He  knows  thor- 
oughly every  trick  of  the  stump-speaker's 
trade. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  SOUTH  POLE. 


XX/'RITING  in  La  Revue  (Paris),  the 
^^  Abbe  Th.  Moreux,  director  of  the 
Bourges  Observatory,  remarks  that  for  a 
long  time  it  was  believed  that  the  earth  was 
perfectly  round.  Exact  measurements  demon- 
strated that  it  \^'as  necessary  to  change  its 
shape,  and  that  the  earth  was  really  what  is 
known  to  scientists  as  an  ellipsoid  of  revolu- 
tion, a  sphere  flattened  at  the  poles.  This  is 
what  we  were  all  taught  at  school.  But  sci- 
ence proceeds  by  successive  approximations. 
Now  all  is  changed,  and  the  theorists  tell  us 
that  our  flattened  sphere,  in  the  process  of 
cooling,  had  a  tendency  to  approach  the  form 
of  a  tetrahedron,  more  or  less  regular,  a  sort 
of  four-faced  pyramid. 

If  we  glance  at  a  terrestrial  globe  we  shall 
be  struck  with  the  peculiar  distribution  of 
land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  our  planet. 

In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  a  girdle  of  land 
nearly  continuous  surrounds  our  globe,  even 
with  the  polar  circle ;  and  continents  occupy  the 
major  portion  of  the  surface  comprised  between 
the  polar  circle  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  From 
this  great  continental  mass  are  projected  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  three  vast  protuberances: 
South  America,  Africa,  and  the  lands  of 
Oceanica. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  is  impressed  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  void  which  fills  the 
Antarctic,  or  austral,  zone. 

An  ocean  girdle,  analogous  to  the  continental 
girdle  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  surrounds 
the  South  Pole.  The  south  polar  land  barely 
extends  beyond  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  much 
of  it  is  well  within  the  circle. 

The  Abbe  points  out,  in  continuance  of 
the  analogy  with  the  other  half  of  the  globe, 
that  all  the  continents  have  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  with  the  apex  toward  the  south, 
while  the  seas  have  the  same  shape,  but  with 
the  point  toward  the  north.  Moreover,  this 
triangular  disposition  is  not  peculiar  to  such 


great  geographical  unities  as  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  with  the  island  of 
Tasmania  as  an  extension,  but  is  found  in 
less  important  examples  like  Greenland, 
Hindustan,  Indo-China,  etc. 

Geographers  have  long  been  impressed  by 
one  thing:  The  antipodal  disposition  of  the 
oceans  and  the  continents.  Nineteen  times 
in  twenty  the  antipodes  of  the  land  fall  in 
the  ocean. 

One  may  not  attribute  this  to  a  greater  pre-* 
ponderance  of  water,  for  the  actual  proportion 
of  the  two  elements  is  only  as  two  and  a  half  to 
one.  Rather  must  we  see  here  a  characteristic 
property  of  the  solid  part  of  the  globe.  .  .  . 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  correspond  to  the  vast 
Pacific  Ocean,  North  America  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Australia  to  the  Atlantic.  Now  this 
antipodal  property  of  the  continents  and  the  seas 
is  essentially  that  of  bodies  of  pyramidal  form; 
and  one  is  thus  led  to  admit  that  the  earth  in 
solidifying  has  tended  to  take  the  form  of  a 
roughly  regular  tetrahedron.  The  continents  are 
situated  at  the  apices  of  the  tetrahedron;  the 
seas  are  its  faces. 

After  describing  the  three  known  apices 
and  three  faces,  the  Abbe  observes  that  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  theory  it  is  necessary 
to  discover  the  fourth  apex  and  the  fourth 
face.  When  Lowthian  Green  gave  his  in- 
genious theory  to  the  scientific  world,  polar 
explorations  had  not  afforded  it  any  corrobo- 
ration, and  it  was  widely  ridiculed,  but  since 
then  geographical  knowledge  has  been  ex- 
tended, the  hypothesis  has  been  maintained, 
and  now  most  geologists  accept  it. 

Geographers  have  long  been  divided  into 
two  camps,  one  holding  that  the  north  pole 
was  occupied  by  a  very  deep  sea;  the  other, 
that  an  ocean  of  comparatively  little  depth 
would  be  found  there,  dotted  with  islands  or 
containing  land  more  or  less  extensive.  This 
question  will  doubtless  be  soon  decided. 

Continuing,  the  Abbe  asserts  that  it  is  rca- 
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sonable  to  assume  that  the  land  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle  forms  a  vast  continent, — the 
continent  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
tetrahedral  theory.  This  continent  is  itself 
surrounded  by  a  continuous  iceberg  of  salt 
ice  having  a  vertical  face  toward  the  sea, 
fifty  or  sixty  meters  in  height.  This  explains 
the  difficulties  attending  Antarctic  explora- 
tion. By  a  singular  contrast,  too,  this  re- 
gion contains  the  greatest  glaciers  in  the 
world  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  theater  of 


intense  volcanic  phenomena.  A  girdle  of 
fire  appears  to  envelop  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent, still  further  confirming  the  tetrahe- 
dral theory  of  the  earth's  shape,  volcanoes 
always  appearing  on  the  principal  lines  of 
fracture  on  the  globe.  In  brief,  all  discov- 
eries hitherto  point  to  the  existence  of  an 
Antarctic  continent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  new  expeditions  will  ere  long  supply 
the  much-desired  confirmation  of  the  the- 
ory. 


NEW  ZEALAND'S  ALPINE  TUNNEL. 


T^HE  recent  visit  of  the  United  States  fleet 
*''  to  New  Zealand,  and  the  cordial  wel- 
come which  it  received,  lend  an  added  inter- 
est to  the  account,  given  in  The  Weekly 
Press,  of  the  commencement  of  the  boring  of 
the  Arthur's  Pass  tunnel,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  rank  fifth  among  engineering 
feats  of  that  nature. 

Of  the  New  Zealand  group  the  two  large 
islands  are  North  Island  and  South  Island, 
the  latter  being  sometimes  called  Middle  Is- 
land, and  the  small  and  unimportant  Stewart 
Island  being  called  also  South  Island.  South 
(or  Middle)  Island  has  an  area  of  about  58,- 
500  square  miles,  its  length  being  about  500 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  200 
miles.  The  Alpine  mountain  range  descends 
along  the  western  coast,  and  it  is  through 
this  that  the  tunnel  is  to  be  driven.  The  tun- 
nel will  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  east  and  west  coasts,  and  is  part  of  a  rail- 
way system  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
first  projected  fifty  years  ago. 

About  i860,  five  years  prior  to  the  discov- 
eries of  gold,  which  drew  an  enterprising 
population  to  the  west  coast,  the  colonists  of 
Nelson  discussed  the  desirability  of  penetrat- 
ing the  country  by  means  of  a  railway.  In 
1873  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  Mid- 
land line, — Nelson,  West  Coast,  Canterbury, 
— became,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  great  pub- 
lic works  policy  which  had  been  inaugurated 
three  years  earlier  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel.  After 
many  vicissitudes, — the  line  having  been  suc- 
cessively recognized  and  discarded  by  the  co- 
lonial Legislature, — the  road  was  finally 
taken  over  by  the  government,  which  decided 
to  adopt  the  Waimakariri-Teremakau  route, 
and  this  brought  up  the  question  of  crossing 
the  Southern  Alps. 

Surveys  were  made  and  completed  in  1884,  and 
a   scheme  entailing  a  summit  tunnel   with  ap- 


proaches on  onc-in-fifty  grades  was  adopted,  to 
the  extent  that  the  Midland  Company,  when 
formed,  was  bound  to  those  conditions.  The 
adoption  of  the  grade  mentioned  necessitated  the 
line  being  constructed  high  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains.  .  .  .  Fears  for  the  stability 
of  the  line  in  such  a  position  from  shingle  slides 
and  avalanches  induced  the  company  to  consider 
other  schemes. 

The  collapse  of  the  company  caused  the 
suspension  of  operations  for  some  time.  Sub- 
sequently, with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  con- 
struction of  any  part  of  the  line  on  the  dan- 
gerous hillsides,  it  was  decided  to  pierce  the 
Alps,  and  the  present  tunnel  was  the  out- 
come. It  is  slightly  longer  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Dominion's  engineers,  and 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Virgil  C.  Bogne,  an 
American  engineer.  The  length  of  the  actual 
tunnel  will  be  five  and  one-quarter  miles,  or 
with  the  approaches,  about  eight  miles  in  all, 
to  cost  approximately  $3,000,000. 

The  Arthur's  Pass  tunnel  will,  as  stated 
above,  be  the  fifth  longest  in  the  world,  those 
that  exceed  it  being  the  Simplon  (twelve  and 
one-half  miles),  St.  Gothard  (nine  and  three- 
quarter  miles),  Mont  Cenis  (seven  and  one- 
half  miles),  Arlberg  (six  and  one-quarter 
miles).  The  locality  in  which  the  tunnel  is 
to  be  built  is  a  national  scenic  reserve;  and 
the  contractors  are  required  to  carry  out  the 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  no  damage  to 
the  forest  scenery,  nor  to  disfigure  the  land- 
scape. The  tunnel,  which  will  be  straight 
throughout,  is  to  be  fifteen  and  one-half  feet 
high  and  fourteen  feet  wide  at  the  rail  level. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  firing 
of  the  first  blast  in  the  rock  furnished  a  no- 
table illustration  of  the  fact  that 

"  The  best  laid  schemes  o*  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley." 

The  Weekly  Press  says: 

To  fittingly  celebrate  an  event  fraught  with  so 
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many  potentialities  for  both  districts  the  public 
bodies  in  Canterbury  and  on  the  west  coast  had 
united  and  had  drawn  up  a  programme  for  a 
ceremony  that  would  have  done  justice  to  such  a 
memorable  occasion.  Fate,  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain,  intervened  and,  by  flood- 
ing the  Waimakariri,  prevented  the  Canterbury 
contingent  from  effecting  a  junction  with  the 
representatives  of  the  west  coast. 

The  best  was  made  of  matters.  At  the 
Otira  end  of  the  projected  tunnel  the  Pre- 
mier, Sir  Joseph  Ward,  fired  the  first  blast 
and  addressed  '*  the  gum-booted,  oilskin-clad, 
and  umbrella-protected  crowd  that  had 
splashed  its  way''  to  the  tunnel's  mouth, 
"  over  the  rockiest  and  roughest  thorough- 
fare that  was  ever  dignified  by  the  name  of 
road."  Meanwhile  the  Canterbury  contin- 
gent, finding  that  the  Waimakariri  and 
Bealey  rivers  were  impassable,  decided  to  hold 
a  celebration  where  they  were  and  chartered 
a  room  for  the  purpose.    One  of  the  speak- 


ers, Mr.  H.  Quane,  reminded  his  hearers 
that  as  62,000  tons  of  coal  and  28,000,000 
superficial  feet  of  timber  had  been  exported 
last  year  from  Greymouth  (on  the  west 
coast)  to  Lyttelton  (on  the  east  coast),  the 
saving  in  cost  in  favor  of  the  railway  as  com- 
pared with  the  sea  route  would  be  about 
£32,000  ($160,000).  Another  speaker,  Mr. 
A.  G.  Rowland,  representative  of  the  Indus- 
trial Association  and  vice-president  of  the 
original  railway  league,  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  Point  Elizabeth  there  was  one 
of  the  best  harbors  in  the  country.  The 
largest  ships  in  the  world  could  there  find 
good  anchorage  and  could  coal  at  a  cost  of  8 
shillings  a  ton  on  board.  By  making  Point 
Elizabeth  the  port  of  call  and  departure,  the 
West  Coast  Railway  would  be  made  a  direct 
line  to  Australia,  England,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  a  saving  of  two  days'  time  would 
be  effected. 


THE  MOSLEM  WOMAN  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 


**1^^AN  is  superior  to  woman  .  .  . 
because  Allah  has  given  him  pre- 
eminence over  her."  Thus  reads  the  Koran, 
and  as  this  principle  thoroughly  coincides 
with  the  Mussulman's  own  idea,  he  adheres 
to  it  closely,  and  never  for  a  moment  allows 
the  women  of  his  household  to  forget  it.  Did 
he  follow  as  faithfully  all  Koranic  law  with 
reference  to  women  their  lot  would  not  be 
so  hopeless  as  it  is  now.  But,  unfortunately, 
whenever  a  precept  confronts  him  that  can 
be  turned  to  his  advantage  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  change  it ;  so  that  in  many  instances 
the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  Koran  differs 
widely  from  that  established  by  custom  or 
common  usage.  In  an  interesting  article  in 
La  Revue,  M.  Ferdinand  Duchene  discusses 
the  influence  of  Mohammedanism  upon  the 
social  status  and  domestic  life  of  woman.  He 
vividly  describes  the  misfortunes  and  hard- 
ships of  the  sex  arising  from  the  lax  or  selfish 
misinterpretation  of  the  creed  to  suit  mas- 
culine purposes. 

From  the  time  a  daughter  enters  his  house- 
hold, much  aggrieved,  and  under  no  pains  to 
hide  his  disappointment,  the  Mussulman  pays 
no  attention  to  her,  says  M.  Duchene,  but 
leaves  her  to  the  mercies  of  her  brothers. 

They,  true  sons  of  their  father,  convince 
her  of  their  superiority,  with  many  cuffs. 
When  she  reaches  the  age  of  eight  or  ten 
years  her  father  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  she 


is  strong  and  well  favored,  and  immediately 
calculates  what  dowry  she  can  bring.  Here 
is  an  example  of  the  perversion  of  the  law. 
The  Koran  says:  "Give  the  dowry  to  the 
women  themselves  "  as  an  offering  of  wel- 
come, of  joy.  Custom,  masculine  custom, 
says:  "  Give  the  dowry  to  their  father^,"  thus 
making  the  transaction  a  purely  business  one. 
The  child  is  practically  sold  for  the  highest 
price,  and  can  be  forced  to  marry  by  "  djebr" 
or  "  matrimonial  constraint." 

Yet  she  can  also  be  consulted.  Witness  the 
cunning  of  the  Mussulman.  The  young  girl,  con- 
sulted, IS  not  allowed  to  reply.  She  either  smiles 
or  weeps.  If  she  smiles,  it  is  because  she  is 
happy  in  thinking  of  her  coming  position,  and 
consequently  consents  to  her  marriage;  if  she 
weeps,  it  is  because,  while  she  still  consents  to 
the  marriage,  she  is  saddened  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  her  paternal  home.  .  .  .  If  by  some 
chance  she  dares  refuse,  then  the  djehr  is  ap- 
plied in  all  its  force,  cudgel  included. 

In  the  case  of  a  widow  or  divorced  woman, 
although  it  is  necessary  to  have  her  consent, 
custom  has  overruled  the  law,  and  a  woman 
of  perhaps  thirty-five  can  be  sold  by  her 
father,  brothers,  or  even  her  children. 

Polygamy  is  extensively  practiced  among 
the  Mohammedans,  for  does  not  the  Koran 
say :  "  You  cannot  experience  an  equal  love 
for  all  your  wives,  but  you  must  not  be  par- 
tial. .  .  .  Divide  your  time  equally 
among  them."    His  wives  must  needs  "  take 
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G^LTC  of  his  household,  bear  him  children,"  and 
f  cj  r  the  rest  must  remain  in  cloister,  or,  if  seen 
trm    public,  they  must  be  closely  veiled. 

^lohaiumedans  believe  they  have  power  of  life 
a.n:cl    death  over  their  wives.     Many  and  horrible 
strer    the  crimes  committed  by  them  at  the  slight- 
est   provocation.    One  man,  when  arraigned  be- 
fore tVie  tribunal  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  ex- 
eloimed:  *' Once  let  it  be  known  that  an  Arab 
\\Vk^   riot  Uie  right  to  kill  his  wife,  and  the  natives 
will    not  want  to  marry!"     This  barbarism  is 
contrarj^  to  the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  which 
iiclvocaies  kind  treatment.    Let  a  husband  wish 
to   rid  himself  of  his  wife  by  divorce,  all  the  rea- 
son   he    has    to  give   is :    "  Such    is   my   wish." 
W'Ucrciis   the  woman  must  furnish  proofs  and 
^'itncsNCs   m  order  to  have  any  attention  paid 
to  her  plepi.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  these, 
as  n^  one  whose  word  would  have  weight  could 
be  itidticeil  to  testify  for  a  woman.    The  Moorish 
w^omun  has  not  even  the  right  to  seek  a  divorce 
for    any   reason  whatever.    ...    If  her  hus- 
hand   renders  her  life  unbearable  she  can  take 
rcfOftc  with  her  father.    This  is  called  "putting 
lier&vlf  iti  insurrection."     Then  her  husband  is 
obliged  to  divorce  her;  but,  vindictive  and  astute, 
lie  '*  piiB  a  price  upon  her  head."    Before  marry- 
ing uK^iTi  she  must  pay  him  a  prohibitive  sum. 
*\\\\%  forces  her  into  celibacy,  which  is  a  humilia- 
ii«ii  in  Ii^LisTi. 


A  Moorish  widow  is  part  of  the  property 
left  by  her  husband  to  his  heirs.  If  they  do 
not  wish  her  she  \s  thrust  out  of  doors  and 
left  to  wander  from  house  to  house,  until  at 
last  she  is  driven  to  work  in  the  fields.  When, 
at  the  end,  she  lies  down  to  die,  she  has  no 
hope  of  eternity  to  cheer  her  last  hours,  for 
women  have  no  souls,  according  to  "  custom." 
There  would  be  nothing  for  women  to  do  in 
heaven,  for  are  not  the  beautiful  houris 
waiting  to  receive  and  serve  the  elect? 
"  Such^  is  the  condition  of  the  Moslem 
woman,  this  being,  placed  in  the  second  rank 
by  the  will  of  Allah,  and  reduced  to  slavery 
by  the  will  of  man." 

And  how  shall  we  better  these  conditions? 
concludes  M.  Duchene.  Assuredly,  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  would  be  too  sudden  and 
radical  a  change  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Then,  since  the  Koran  is  just,  and  kinder 
than  "  custom,"  why  not  force  the  people  to 
adhere  strictly  to  its  teachings?  Tlien,  step 
by  step,  introduce  ameliorating  influences  un- 
til a  more  satisfactory  state  of  civilization  is 
reached. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  PERSIAN  REVOLUTION. 


O  ECENT  events  in  Persia  render  particu- 
"■  hiriy  interesting  an  article  on  the  above 
topic  by  Marylie  Markovitch  in  La  Revue 
(Paris).  Although  written  some  months 
fi^o,  w^  i\n  editorial  note  informs  us,  the  facts 
it  presents  remain  unassailed.  They  demon- 
strate til  at  Persian  liberalism  was  not  fac- 
fitMuis.  Free  thought  and  democratic  aspi- 
u%mn%  Irave  taken  root  too  deeply  ever  to 
iitlinit  of  the  retrogression  of  Persia  toward 
the  I  lid  tyrannical  absolutism. 

Tills  writer,  by  way  of  introduction,  gives 
mmv  intrnsting  details  concerning  the  life  of 
fhr  Vvt<\im  woman.  The  traveler  proceed- 
\i\^  til  IVrsia  by  the  Mediterranean  route 
piiii*  ;k  !*rranKc  and  significant  experience:  he 
HiiiU  rUfir  the  nearer  he  approaches  his  desti- 
niition  rlif  more  obscured  do  the  features  of 
WotiiEmkitiil  become.  In  Constantinople  one 
may  *rr  Turkish  belles  coming  and  going,  on 
Jtuit,  in  t>oiit,  or  en  voiture,  escorted  or  alone, 
f,n«i  vrilril  just  sufficiently  to  enhance  their 
iliM  Inw'il  beauties.  But  when  one  sets  foot 
ift  Prr^K!  one  enters  the  most  jealously 
Itimrilfd  snnctuary  of  Islam. 

\\i'%f  ..n  in  grave  of  aspect,  secret,  prcmedi- 
UwA  ll'wl»  walls  of  dried  mud  or  of  brick 
y,nAim\f  ii.'''ri»ntHy  their  monotonous  Ime.    Be- 


hind them,  low  enough  to  be  invisible  from  with- 
out, are  concealed  the  houses, — these  also  doubly 
veiled  by  their  walls  and  their  gardens.  And  in 
the  recesses  of  the  mysterious  "  henderouns " 
are  bom,  live,  and  die  those  whom  the  Arabic 
language  designates  "the  hidden  ones,"  and  of 
whom,  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  the  tomb,  no 
man,  other  than  their  master,  has  ever  beheld 
their  mortal  beauty. 

As  showing  how  rigid  is  this  seclusion  of 
women  in  the  land  of  the  "  King  of  Kings," 
Mme.  Markovitch  cites  an  observation  once 
made  to  her  by  a  high  functionary  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Shah,  but  of  European  origin: 
"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  if,  on  returning  to 
Europe,  you  should  hear  any  man, — no  mat- 
ter what  his  nationality,  his  rank,  or  his 
length  of  sojourn  in  this  coimtry, — ^assert  that 
he  has  met,  socially  and  unveiled,  a  Persian 
woman,  you  may  tell  him  that  he  lies."  This 
functionary  was  himself  the  dearest  friend  of 
a  Persian  minister  who  was  the  husband  of  a 
single  wife.  Nearly  every  day  he  repaired  to 
the  house  of  his  friend  to  converse  with  him, 
while  his  wife  was  received  in  the  hender- 
ouns, or  women's  apartments,  where  she 
passed  many  an  hour  with  the  wife  of  the 
minister  and  her  young  children.  After  seven 
years  of  such  close  friendship,  when  the  Eu- 
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ropean  quitted  Teheran,  he  did  not  know  his 
friend's  wife.  He  had  heard  her  voice;  he 
had  seen  her  silhouette  draped  in  the  eternal 
veil ;  but  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  know 
her  in  public. 

The  Persian  henderoun  must  not  be 
likened  to  the  Turkish  harem.  It  is  true  that 
both  represent  the  part  of  the  house  occupied 
by  the  wife  and  her  servants,  but  the  idea  of 
a  plurality  of  wives,  which  attaches  to  the 
harem,  has  no  place  in  the  Persian  henderoun. 
A  Persian  never  introduces  more  than  one 
legitimate  wife  in  his  henderoun ;  and  in 
cases  where  polygamy  is  practiced  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  as  many  henderouns  as  wives. 
According  to  Mme.  Markovitch,  however, 
polygamy,  even  among  the  rich,  has  died  out; 
and,  the  wife  being  both  intelligent  and  good, 
it  is  easy  for  her  to  maintain  over  her  husband 
a  sovereignty  at  once  unique  and  incontest- 
able. 

By  a  just  return,  the  woman,  exalted  in 
her  own  eyes  by  the  esteem  of  the  man,  has 
sought  to  comprehend  her  master  better  and 
to  become  more  nearly  his  friend;  to  second 
him  with  all  her  heart  and  with  all  the  force 
of  her  persuasion. 

In  the  presept  movement  among  the 
women  of  PefSian  Islam,  education  has  but 
a  small  part.  Though  intelligent,  Persian 
women  arc  with  few  exceptions  ignorant. 
Reading,  writing,  with  a  little  arithmetic, 
and  the  recitation  of  the  prayers, — ^these  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  her  instruction.  From 
the  moment  that  the  young  Persienne  is  old 
enough  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  *'  cachces,'* 
she  usually  finds  no  other  employment  than 
that  of  assisting  her  mother  in  the  care  of  the 
younger  children.  Considered  as  a  merely 
frivolous  being,  the  Persian  woman,  even 
when  married,  was  for  a  long  time  kept  aloof 
from  affairs  of  the  day.  How  is  it,  then,  that 
she  is  suddenly  found  capable  of  understand- 
ing a  liberal  movement,  and  applauding  and 
seconding  it?  It  is  because  the  desire  to  min- 
gle in  the  national  life  has  for  several  years 
past  taken  possession  of  her.  More  frequent 
contact  with  the  West,  the  return  of  young 
men  from  European  universities,  more  nu- 
merous and  better  organized  schools, — all 
these  things  have  excited  her  interest  and 
aroused  her  curiosity.  Feeling  their  own  ig- 
norance, many  women  have  asked  for  their 
daughters  the  right  to  attend  the  course  of 
the  American  school,  or  of  that  founded  by 
Richard  Khan  and  known  as  the  French 
school.  The  majority  of  the  Persian  men 
have  acceded  to  the  request  of  their  wives. 


provided  their  daughters  consent   to   retain 
the  veiL 

Mme.  Markovitch  cites  the  remarkable 
case  of  one  who  discarded  the  veil. 

Having  lost  her  father,  she  dwelt  with  her 
mother,  as  a  European  woman,  earning  her  own 
Hvelihood,  and  she  worthily  represents  the  most 
touching  personification  of  femininism  in  Per- 
sia. Bom  at  Teheran  about  1886,  educated  at 
the  American  school,  Agha  Koutchoulou  (**  the 
little  Monsieur")  spoke  English,  and  played  the 
piano  and  violin.  Pretty,  of  that  blond  beauty  so 
rare  in  Persia,  she  walked  abroad  unveiled,  pro- 
testing by  her  attitude  and  example  against 
Oriental  prejudice.  Invited  to  social  reunions, — 
even  where  there  were  no  other  women  present, 
— she  took  her  place  as  a  European,  and  neither 
word  nor  gesture  ever  caused  her  the  slightest 
annoyance.  She  died  of  an  affection  of  the  chest, 
but  some  suppose  this  was  aggravated  by  her 
brooding  over  the  social  inferiority  accorded  to 
her  sex.  The  large  and  respectful  crowd  which 
followed  her  remains  to  the  grave  testified  to 
the  public  sympathy  for  the  new  ideas  of  which 
the  young  girl  had  been  the  exponent. 

The  influence  of  Agha  Koutchoulou  ^n  the 
women  of  Teheran  seems  to  have  been  re- 
markable. It  appeared  that  their  lips  as  well 
as  their  souls  had  long  been  familiar  with  the 
words  "  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,"  and  all 
the  generous  ideas  tkat  they  convey. 

They  became  interested  in  reform ;  they  spoke 
about  it  among  themselves;  they  kept  them- 
selves au  courant  through  their  fathers,  their 
brothers,  or  their  husbands ;  they  read  the  news- 
papers; some  even  sent  articles  which  were  ac- 
cepted and  printed;  they  encouraged  the  men 
by  every  possible  means. 

When,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
the  Parliament  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  national  bank  as  being  indispensable  to  the 
security  of  Persia,  the  women  offered  all  their 
jewels  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  provision 
of  a  national  treasury ;  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Turco-Persian  frontier  incident  they  de- 
clared that  they  would  mount  horse  if  the 
integrity  of  Persian  territory  were  threat- 
ened. 

The  forward  movement  is  not  confined  to 
the  women  of  the  capital.  Those  of  the  prov- 
inces are  equally  eager  for  civil  and  political 
liberty.  One  thing  seems  certain:  although 
the  veil  in  their  eyes  has  not  the  symbol- 
ism of  slavery  which  it  bears  in  ours,  never- 
theless it  already  appears  to  weigh  somewhat 
heavily. 

It  is  a  touching  picture  this, — of  a  veiled 
woman  demanding  ac'mission  to  a  new  life  from 
which  she  would  perhaps  draw  back  did  she  but 
know  what  new  duties  it  would  add  to  her  old 
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Come  investors  benefited  by  last  month's 
discussion  of  the  English  investor's  pru- 
dence in  distributing  his  money  through  dif- 
ferent localities.  This  month  some  period- 
ical literature  is  at  hand  suggestive  of  other 
"  things  they  do  better  abroad "  when  it 
comes  to  taking  care  of  money. 

Americans  who  start  out  to  invest  often 
slide  into  more  or  less  of  a  speculation.  They 
forget  their  original  object, — to  obtain  the 
greatest  income  consistent  with  safety, — in 
the  fascination  of  somebody's  opinion  that 
such  and  such  a  stock  is  likely  to  '*  appreciate 
in  value."  They  forsake  probabilities  for 
possibilities. 

A  large  section  of  the  French  nation  do 
not  make  this  mistake.  They  are  straight 
investors  for  income,  and  very  successful 
ones,  as  history  bears  witness.  Their  method 
of  reasoning  is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of 
L'Economiste  Franqais,  the  financial  weekly 
whose  editor,  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  i$  con- 
sidered the  most  eminent  political  economist 
in  France  to-day. 

This  journal  has  been  calling  particular 
attention  for  five  or  six  months,  in  its  regu- 
lar weekly  department  on  American  rail- 
roads, to  a  certain  class  of  stocks.  In  a  re- 
cent number  it  points  out  that  the  preferred 
stocks  of  the  Atchison,  Union  Pacific,  and 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads  are  much  more 
remunerative  than  the  bonds  of  the  same 
companies,  although  approaching  them  in 
safety.  It  concludes :  "  It  seems  to  us  that 
these  three  issues,  especially  the  first,  ought 
to  attract  many  purchasers." 

Now  all  these  stocks  are  "  limited."  The 
holder  of  a  share  of  Atchison  preferred  re- 
ceives dividend  checks  from  the  company  at 
the  rate  of  $5.00  per  year,  and  no  more. 
With  the  other  two  the  rate  is  $4.00.  These 
rates  may  not  be  increased,  no  matter  how 
prosperous  the  companies  become.  At  93, 
the  Atchison  yields  the  purchaser  more  than 
5  per  cent. ;  the  other  two,  at  about  83,  some- 
thing under  5  per  cent. 

Here  is  certainly  a  lack  of  speculative 
value.  Atchison  has  never  sold  more  than 
15  points  higher  than  its  present  price,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  17  points,  and  Union  Pacific 


18  points, — that  is  to  say,  in  prosperous  times 
when  investments  in  general  were  paying  4 
per  cent,  or  less,  these  stocks  followed  the 
general  trend. 

WHAT  ATTRACTS  THE    FRENCH. 

The  attraction  to  the  French  mind  is  prob- 
ably found  in  the  feature  of  stability  of  in- 
come. The  Atchison  showed  a  balance  for 
dividends  in  1907  of  nearly  $21,000,000,  of 
which  only  about  $5,700,000  was  required 
for  dividends  on  all  the  preferred  stock.  Sim- 
ilarly the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  nearly 
$17,500,000,  needed  only  $2,400,000  for  pre- 
ferred dividends.  And  the  Union  Pacific's 
balance  of  over  $36,000,000  was  more  than 
nine  times  enough  to  pay  its  preferred  divi- 
dend of  less  than  $4,000,000.  Finally,  these 
railroads  had  enough  left  over  to  pay  large 
dividends  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  common 
stock,  besides  many  millions  for  permanent 
improvements. 

To  the  foreigner  out  for  income,  such  big 
balances  are  highly  impressive.  He  is  will- 
ing to  let  others  speculate,  via  the  common 
stock,  on  how  much  will  remain  next  year 
after  the  preferred  dividend  is  paid.  For 
himself,  he  prefers  the  greater  certainty. 

Thus  large  amounts  of  American  railroad 
preferred  stocks  are  held  abroad.  Thousands 
of  English  investors  are  said  to  hold  odd  lots 
of  Canadian  Pacific  preferred,  which  is  lim- 
ited tp  4  per  cent. 

The  remarks  of  L'Economiste  might  have 
been  continued  in  some  measure  to  apply  to 
other  issues, — ^Reading  2d  preferred,  St.  Paul 
preferred,  Norfolk  &  Western  preferred,  and 
Southern  Pacific  preferred. 

GOOD  INVESTMENT  QUALITIES. 

Such  stocks  pay  the  owner  from  4J4  to  6 
per  cent.  Their  low  denomination  ($100) 
gives  the  average  investor  a  chance  to  dis- 
tribute his  money  over  several  sections  of  the 
country  on  the  plan  of  the  professional  in- 
vestors,— insurance  companies,  trust  compa- 
nies, savings  banks,  and  the  like. . 

Although  not  "  active "  in  a  speculative 
sense,  all  are  quoted  every  business  day  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.    Thus  the 
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investor  holding  a  share  apiece  in  six  of  these 
issues  and  suddenly  needing  $75  or  $100  in 
cash,  can  tell,  simply  by  looking  at  the  paper, 
which  stock  can  be  sold  to  best  advantage 
that  day. 

High  yield;  a  good  grade  of  safety;  small 
"  pieces  "  ($icx>  par,  selling  at  $80  or  more) 
allowing  the  wide  distribution  of  even  a  few 


hundred  dollars;  and  ready  convertibility 
into  cash  with  small  fluctuations  in  price; 
such  are  the  features  of  the  stocks  which 
UEconomiste  believes  attractive  to  seekers 
for  income. 

Such  quiet,  sober  habits  of  the  foreign 
mind  furnish  the  most  admirable  lesson  to 
American  investors. 


INDUSTRIAL  BONDS —THE   CONSENSUS  OF  OPINION. 


QFTENER  and  oftener  of  late  years,  with 
the  rising  wave  of  new  industrial  in- 
corporation and  capitalization,  questions  like 
this  have  been  coming  up  before  bankers  and 
financial  advisers: 

"  My  friend,  a  director  of  the  company 
that  manufactures  such-and-such,  recom- 
mends their  new  bond  issue  to  me  as  a  splen- 
did investment.  He  says  the  company  is 
earning  more  than  twice  the  interest  on  these 
bonds.  They  pay  6  per  cent.  Mightn't 
these  make  a  good  investment  for  me  ?  " 

"  They  might,"  is  the  answer  of  experi- 
ence. **  If  ^ou  trust  your  friend's  judgment 
as  fully  as  you  do  his  honesty,  you  might  put 
part  of  your  money  into  these  bonds  for  high 
yield  with  the  accompanying  risk.  If  the 
bonds  are  recgmmended  by  bankers  in  whom 
you  have  equal  faith,  and  who  have  for  many 
years  been  specialists  in  *  industrials,'  then 
you  have  something  sound  to  go  on.  Tell 
them  whether  you  are  dependent  upon  your 
income  from  investment." 

Many  investors,  especially  business  men, 
dispute  this  attitude.  It  is  only  natural  that 
a  man  who  has  made  his  living  out  of  a  cer- 
tain industry  should  lean  toward  buying  the 
bonds  of  some  other  enterprise  of  the  same 
kind.  He  can  understand  what  the  bond  cir- 
cular is  driving  at.  He  knows  the  trade,  its 
technical  terms  and  its  possibilities.  He 
knows  nothing  about  the  railroad  or  street 
railway  business.  He  stands  up  for  the  "  in- 
dustrial "  bond. 

Now  when  the  industrial  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment, it  is  as  the  result  of  just  such  inti- 
mate personal  knowledge  on  the  buyer's  part. 
"  Its  purchase  requires  care  and  investigation 
beyond  that  of  almost  any  other  bond,"  writes 
Lyman  Spitzer,  a  banker  of  special  experi- 


ence. 


NOT  FOR  WOMEN. 


Turning  to  an  article  by  David  Graham 
Evans  in  Success,  the  reader  is  told  that  "  this 


class  of  bonds  should  not  be  considered  by 
women,  or  for  trust  funds  and  business  sur- 
plus." Mr.  Evans  supports  his  opinion  by 
considerations  which  will  be  reviewed  farther 
on  in  these  columns. 

A  line  of  argument  which  he  did  not  take 
up  makes  his  case  appear  even  stronger, — 
namely,  that  the  laws  of  the  most  careful 
states  practically  forbid  public  and  private 
trustees  to  put  the  money  they  control  into 
industrial  bonds;  but  that  railroad  bonds  are 
largely  admitted,  and  in  some  cases,  those  of 
street  railways,  etc. ;  and  that  the  discrimina- 
tion is  a  scientific  one,  apart  from  personal 
and  local  prejudices. 

One  finds  that  sixteen  of  the  States  in  the 
Union  have  passed  laws  of  real  significance, 
regulating  the  investment  of  "  other  people's 
money  "  held  in  trust  by  savings  banks,  trust 
companies,  individual  trustees,  etc.  Some 
other  States  have  laws,  but  they  are  so  indefi- 
nite or  so  partial  as  to  be  of  little  help  to  the 
investor.  The  remaining  States  leave  it  to 
the  individual  judgment  of  the  trustees  and 
bank  oflicers. 

No  less  than  ten  of  the  sixteen  most  care- 
ful States  admit  railroad  bonds ;  five,  those  of 
street  railways;  whereas  industrial  bonds  are 
allowed  in  only  three. 

Moreover,  in  each  of  these  three  States 
the  admission  of  certain  industrial  bonds 
seems  due  to  such  special  reasons  as  the  fos- 
tering of  home  industries, — not  to  the  desire 
to  round  out  a  scientific  investment  plan. 

LEGALIZED  FOR   LOCAL  REASONS. 

Thus  Michigan  confines  itself  to  bonds  of 
steamship  companies  in  the  Great  Lakes  un- 
der certain  conditions;  Maine,  to  bonds  of 
companies  actually  incorporated  in  the  State, 
and  actually  conducting  their  business  in  the 
State,  and  "  earning  and  paying  a  regular 
dividend  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  a  year  " ; 
New  Hampshire,  likewise,  to  bonds  of  com- 
panies incorporated  in  the  State,  located  and 
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dioing  Kufiiness  therein,  with  net  indebtedness 
not  e)cccp<ling  actual  paid-up  capital  stock; 
and  rhe  bonds  must  be  first  mortgage. 

In  pointed  contrast,  seven  of  the  ten  States 
adtnittinp:  railroad  bonds  allow  those  of  any 
OlMlipany\  in  any  State,  which  pass  certain 
fixed  and  excellent  tests,  showing  the  ex- 
wek  amount  of  security  behind  the  bond  and 
the  degree  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  com- 
pan>, 

llic  eighth  State, — Massachusetts, — also 
»ets  up  strict  standards  for  railroad  bonds  in 
general ;  but  it  limits  the  application  of  these 
tests  lo  railroads  in  New  England,  together 
with  nine  *'  old-line "  companies  given  by 
name  (Pennsylvania,  N.  Y.  Central,  Bur- 
lmgtan«  QIC.), 

Ol  the  other  two,  Maine  favors  bonds  of 
*'  completed  railroads  "  in  certain  States — 
New  Enjt^land  and  Middle;  and  Missouri,  in 
\\Vt  fashion,  confines  itself  to  the  railroads  of 
fourteen  States  in  the  Middle  West. 

'nic  strongest  argument  of  all  would  be 
that  the  eight  States  which  have  laid  down 
the  most  scientific  tests  for  railroad  bonds, 
arc  those  which,  as  a  group,  have  gone  far- 
thest in  the  regulation  of  trust  funds  in  gen- 
erul  in  i\\v.  country.  They  are  Connecticut, 
Mnv^snrlnisetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
IJampHliire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Wi«consin. 

AM   INTRINSIC  DIFFERENCE. 

Tlif?  thinking  reader  surmises  that  the  most 
eafehil  Lrgislatures  of  widely  scattered  States 
woiihl  not  uniformly  discriminate  in  favor  of 
railrojul  bonds,  and  against  industrial  bonds, 
iinle!i»  the  difference  between  the  two  was  in- 
trinsic. 

h  i*»  and  it  lies  in  the  one  word  franchise, 
( )f  roune,  the  kind  of  bad  management 
which  wti-'cks  a  manufacturing  or  steamship 
nt  mrrcafirile  company  may  also  wreck  a  rail- 
road or  street  railway  company.  But  in  the 
hitter  CUM-  the  holder  of  a  bond,  especially  a 
itjiirttra^c  bond,  has  a  security  which  in  the 
Jii ntprr  ca^e  he  lacks, — namely,  his  interest  in 
tlic  frsmchiscs,  rights  of  way,  terminals,  etc. 

The  ruad  must  be  run ;  even  if  a  new  com- 
pany has  to  be  formed  to  operate  it,  it  must 
buy  tlic  franchise  rights,  and  the  bondholders 
with  the  closest  lien  on  these  rights  get  most 
of  thf  purchase  money. 

But  who  can  tell  what  a  tarif?  change 
made  by  Mr.  Br>'an  (if  elected)  mi^ht  do 
to  the  earnings  of  steel  or  leather  or  woolen 
ur  tobacco  companies — or  how  the  fortunes 
of  VRfious  automobile  and  motor-truck  com- 


panies may  shift  as  the  result  of  new  inver 
tions?  And  everybody  knows  how  a  mci 
whim  of  fashion  cut  down  the  output  ( 
American  bicycles  from  $22,000,000  wort 
in  1900  to  $3,500,000  worth  in  1905.  Th 
was  hard  on  the  owners  of  bicycle  bonds. 

The  company  with  the  franchise  comes  01 
ahead.  Suppose  the  branch  line  of  a  railroa 
carries  the  products  of  100  factories.  Su| 
pose  ten  of  the  factories  shut  down.  Tli 
railroad's  branch  earnings  may  fall  off  on< 
tenth,  not  enough  to  cause  the  slightest  alan 
to  the  holders  of  the  proper  kind  of  bonds  c 
that  road.  But  how  about  the  holders  c 
bonds  issued  by  the  ten  factory  companies? 

CAUTIOUS   CONCLUSIONS. 

Coming  back,  after  this  review  of  Stat 
laws,  to  Mr.  Evans'  conclusions,  one  fine 
them  similarly  cautious.  He  writes  ths 
"  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  bonds  dea 
in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  ai 
bonds  of  large  corporations,  commonly  know 
as  trusts.  There  are  few  of  these  that  ca 
really  be  regarded  as  first-class  investment 
where  principal  and  interest  have  more  tha 
a  fair  chance  of  reaching  the  holder  on  pron 
ised  dates."  He  gives  a  choice  from  '*  son 
forty  odd  issues  now  listed  on  the  New  Yor 
Stock  Exchange." 

It  gives  one  a  very  small  field  to  select  froi 
if  he  is  really  concerned  in  selecting  those  hole 
ing  out  the  best  qualifications  for  investments  < 
this  class. 

American  Tobacco  Company  forty-year  6's. 

American  Tobacco  Company  twenty-year  5's. 

Central  Leather  Company  twenty-year  5's. 

International  Paper  Company  ist  Consol 
dated  6's. 

International  Steam  Pump  Debenture  tei 
year  6's. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Company  5's. 

U.  S.  Realty  and  Improvement  5's. 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  ten  to  sixty-year  Sinl 
ing  Fund  5's. 

General  Electric  Convertible  Debenture  5's. 

The  1908  reports  of  some  of  these  con 
panics  naturally  complained  of  current  bus 
ness  troubles.  "  Yet  none  of  these  repor 
are  really  of  a  disturbing  nature,  especially  t 
bondholders." 

"  Listed  "  bonds  like  these  fluctuate  i 
price  suddenly  and  widely,  owing  to  tli 
many  uncertain  factors  in  each  case.  Then 
fore  "  the  habitual  industrial  bond  buyer  ca 
be  properly  put  in  the  class  of  investors  wh 
demand  excitement  along  with  their  purchas* 
Men  of  this  temperament  and  with  such  d< 
mands  will  always  be  with  us — so  will  ir 
dustrial  bonds." 
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npHERE  is  an  old  Wall  Street  query, 
'  What  is  a  stock  worth  ? '  The 
definition  is,  *  It's  worth  what  you  can  get 
for  it.'" 

Thus  Alfred  S.  Harris  begins  an  article 
in  the  Ticker  Magazine  on  "  The  Value  of 
a  Market." 

The  maxim  is  more  than  a  truism ;  it  sug- 
gests a  precaution  that  too  many  investors 
neglect,  namely,  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
"  market "  for  the  stock  or  bond  or  note 
which  is  being  bought.  How  many  people 
are  accustomed  to  purchase  securities  of  this 
issue?  How  frequently?  These  things  the 
investor  ought  to  be  shown. 

Before  commenting  further  upon  Mr. 
Harris'  article,  it  seems  best  to  look  at  some 
actual  workings  of  what  financial  people  call 
the  **  market," — meaning  not  a  particular 
exchange  or  stock  market,  but  the  conditions 
of  the  trade  for  each  given  security. 

A    "  broad/'    "  ACTIVE  "    MARKET. 

For  instance:  The  Louisville  &  Nashville 
unified  4  per  cent,  bonds  are  legal  for  the  in- 
vestment of  Niw  York  savings  banks.  That 
means  that  they  are  legal  for  any  trust  funds 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  so  may  be 
bought  by  hospitals,  guardians,  trustees,  col- 
leges, etc.  Also,  they  are  largely  held  by 
trust,  insurance,  and  surety  companies,  and 
the  like.  Thus  they  are  said  to  have  a 
"  broad  market." 

Moreover,  these  bonds  change  hands  with 
enough  frequency  to  earn  them  the  title  of 
"  active."  As  it  happens,  they  are  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  quota- 
tions at  the  close  of  a  recent  business  day  ran 
"  98}^-98>^."  Somebody  was  willing  to 
sell  at  "  a  half  " ;  somebody  else  was  willing 
to  buy  at  "  an  eighth."  Here  is  a  "  close  " 
quotation.  The  concession  of  only  one-eighth 
of  a  point  ($1.25  for  a  $1000  bond)  might 
be  enough  to  bring  about  a  trade.  Evidently 
this  is  a  bond  suitable  to  the  investor  who 
may  need  to  turn  his  securities  into  cash  at 
any  time.  The  market  is  so  "  broad  "  as  to  be 
independent  of  local  or  special  conditions ;  and 
so  "  active  "  that  the  bond  will  be  sold  at  lit- 
tle or  no  concession  from  the  prevailing  price. 

Many  bonds,  even  investment  bonds,  are 
much  more  active  than  the  L.  &  N.'s. 

A  CONTRAST. 

In  contrast  is  the  kind  of  market  for  the 
bonds  of   a   certain    independent   telephone 


company  in  a  Western  State.  The  company 
was  floated  by  a  group  of  local  capitalists; 
the  bonds  were  sold  through  an  appeal  to 
local  pride.  Few  of  them  are  held  outside 
of  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  They  are  not 
'*  listed  "  on  any  exchange. 

Here  is  a  "  narrow  market  "  and  an  "  in- 
active "  security.  It  is  evident  that  a  local 
business  depression,  even  if  it  did  not  dimin- 
ish the  earnings  of  the  telephone  company, 
might  bring  business  troubles  to  many  of  the 
holders  of  these  bonds.  In  such  a  contin- 
gency, the  market  for  them  might  cease  to 
exist,  without  any  reference  to  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  bonds. 

However,  to  be  "  listed "  on  the  New 
York  or  any  other  prominent  stock  exchange 
is  only  an  incident,  though  often  an  impor- 
tant one,  in  a  bond's  activity  and  the  broad- 
ness of  its  market. 

Of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  bonds  men- 
tioned, probably  ten  times  as  many  are  sold 
privately  as  on  the  exchange  floor. 

Conversely,  many  "  listed  "  bonds  are  not 
actually  traded  on  the  exchange  floor  twice 
a  year.  Some  underlying  and  other  bonds  of 
several  large  railroad  systems  are  very 
"  slow,"  though  they  rank  in  the  first  grade 
of  safety  and  may  well  form  that  portion  of 
an  investment  for  income  which  need  not  be 
readily  convertible  into  cash. 

Now  and  then  a  small  lot  of  bonds  like 
these  will  come  on  the  market  to  yield  the 
buyer  4J4  per  cent.,  or  nearer  5  per  cent.,  if 
they  are  very  inactive.  The  investor  with  a 
wideawake  banker  may  find  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Several  such  bonds,  legal  for  New  York 
savings  banks,  are  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
em  consolidated  7s,  N.  Y.,  Lackawanna  &  W. 
general  6s,  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg 
consolidated  ist  5s,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  & 
Manitoba  ist  consolidated  6s,  St.  Paul  & 
Sioux  City  1st  6s. 

Of  course,  such  issues  as  these,  although 
not  frequently  sold,  are  widely  distributed. 
Being  held  by  institutions  such  as  insurance 
companies  and  savings  banks,  their  market 
is  often  fairly  broad. 

UNLISTED,  BUT  WIDELY  OWNED. 

Likewise  it  is  possible  to  find  investment 
securities  with  a  broad  market  though  not 
listed  at  all.  Many  bonds  of  street  railway, 
electric  light,  and  other  public  service  com- 
panies are  very  widely  held  by  institutions 
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and  investors.  These  are  usually  issues 
which  have  been  vouched  for  by  some  well- 
known  and  successful  banking  firm  or  firms. 

Then  there  are  the  stocks  of  many  promi- 
nent industrial  companies.  Several  large 
dealers  in  "  inactive  and  unlisted  securities," 
in  response  to  a  genuine  investment  trade, 
handle  enormous  quantities  of  such  stocks. 
Many  of  them  have  been  paying  divi- 
dends for  years  and  show  as  good  prospects 
of  continuance  as  many  of  the  listed  favor- 
ites. 

Some  of  these  stocks,  besides,  arc  fairly 
active.  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  preferred, 
for  instance,  recently  showed  the  "  close " 
quotations  0^105-109;  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der preferred,  100-103 ;  Standard  Oil,  640,- 
650  (this  difference  of  ten  points  really 
amounts  to  less  than  two  points,  of  course,  in 
comparison  with  a  stock  selling  at  $100) ;  at 
the  same  time,  others  showed  by  the  "  wide  " 
bids  and  offers  that  they  were  rarely  traded 
in.  Cheeseborough  was  400-430;  Interna- 
tional Nickel,  90-100. 

Particularly  high  grade  from  the  point  of 
safety  arc  the  railroad  guaranteed  stocks. 
Several  houses  make  a  specialty  of  these  and 
can  usually  furnish  the  other  party  to  a 
trade.  Quotations  arc  apt  to  be  5  to  10 
per  cent,  apart. 

Now  to  quote  from  Mr.  Harris'  article. 
He  speaks  first  of  the  advantages  in  listed 
stocks : 

If  Union  Pacific  had  no  regular  market — was 
listed  nowhere  and  there  was  no  place  in  par- 
ticular where  buyers  an^  sellers  might  meet,  the 
latter  would  be  chasing  each  other  all  over  the 
country.  Sales  might  take  place  simultaneously 
in  different  States  at  prices  varying  from  100  to 
200 ;  the  man  with  ten  shares  for  sale  might  have 
to  advertise  it  in  the  daily  papers.  This  may 
seem  ridiculous,  but  it  is  true.  For  this  reason, 
securities  listed  on  a  reputable  Stock  Exchange, 
contain  an  element  of  value  entirely  absent  from 
those  which  have  no  regular  market. 

The  very  listing  of  a  security  indicates  that  the 
company  has  been*  in  existence  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  and  that  its  affairs  have  been 
examined  by  certain  official  critics,  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Stock  List,  who  have  passed  upon 
the  proposition  as  beiuR  acceptable  under  the 
rules  of  the  Exchange.  The  stock  is  listed  forth- 
with, and  thereafter  has  an  established  mar- 
ket at  a  designated  "post"  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

After  listing  has  been  accomplished,  the  stock's 
fluctuations  are  given  world-wide  publicity; 
thereafter,  holders  thereof  may,  within  certain 
limitations,  hypothecate  their  shares  at  almost 
anv  financial  mstitution  in  the  country;  hence 
listing  has  the  effect  of  stamping  a  security  as 
reasonably  sound  and  entitled  to  recognition  by 
investors  and  money  lenders. 


An  entirely  separate  market  in  New  York 
is  that  known  as  the  "  Curb."  This  is  un- 
organized, has  no  officials  and  no  rules; 
therefore  a  stock  receives  no  particular  dis- 
tinction by  appearing  on  the  Curb  or  show- 
ing activity  there. 

A  great  many  frauds  (especially  in  min- 
ing stocks)  have  been  furthered  by  the  ease 
with  which  an  appearance  of  real  investment 
demand  may  be  simulated  through  excited 
transactions  in  this  Curb  market. 

A  FRAUDULENT  MARKET. 

A  little  bit  of  history  from  Mr.  Harris 
explains  how  an  even  more  fraudulent  **  mar- 
ket "  is  made.  It  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
one  who  has  ever  received  circulars  from 
strangers  offering  stock  under  extravagant 
and  impossible  claims,  and  by  every  one  w^ho 
has  ever  noticed  the  ridiculous  statements  of 
those  who  use  the  Sunday  papers  to  promote 
stocks  that  no  well-informed  investor  would 
touch. 

One  of  these  campaigns,  recently  carried  on  by 
a  company  using  a  very  imposing  corporate  title, 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  stock 
of  low  par  value,  in  lots  of  one  share  and  up. 
To  facilitate  the  flotation,  clients  were  offered 
easy  terms  of  payment  and  other  inducements 
as  to  reservation,  etc.  Those  who  responded  to 
the  literature,  but  did  not  purchase,  were  turned 
over  to  a  representative  of  the  concern,  doing 
business  under  another  name ;  the  latter  offered 
the  stock  at  concessions  from  the  original  price. 
Still  another  group  of  insiders  took  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  offered  their  personal  holdings, 
at  a  further  reduction,  payable  also  on  the  in- 
stallment plan. 

These  three  elements  working  for  the  sale  of 
the  stock,  resulted  in  a  thorough  loading  up  of 
the  public.  Those  who  refused  to  bu^  the  stock 
at  one  price  would  buy  at  another,  thmking  they 
were  obtaining  concessions.  In  the  end,  pur- 
chasers found  themselves  landed.  There  was  lit- 
tle or  no  market  when  they  desired  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings.  The  panic  last  year,  which 
forced  the  majority  of  people  to  liquidate, 
prompted  holders  of  this  security  to  **  offer  it 
down,"  the  effect  of  which  was  the  establishing 
of  a  market  at  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  original 
flotation  figure. 

That  the  insiders  well  knew  what  was  coming 
is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  some  of  them  who, 
acting  as  dealers,  sold  the  stock  **  short  '*  on 
the  installment  plan  and  bought  it  when  the 
break  came.  They  anticipated  the  time  when 
there  would  be  little  or  no  market  and  when 
the  holders  could  sell  only  at  an  immense  sac- 
rifice. 

There  being  no  fixed  market  for  the  stock, 
certain  people  were  selling  at  one  price  and  oth- 
ers buying  at  double  or  triple  that  price,  simul- 
taneously. Had  this  stock  been  listed  or  traded 
in,  on  the  Curb,  there  would  have  been  a  uni- 
form market  at  all  times  for  both  buyers  and 
sellers. 


FOUR  FRENCH  APPRAISERS  OF  AMERICA.* 


BY  LIONEL  STRACHEY. 


^^  ¥F  Washington  came  to  life  again,  he  would 
-^    feel  much  more  at  home  in  London  than 
in  New  York." 

A  person  capable  of  such  an  observation 
might  be  worth  listening  to.  Likewise  a  second 
person,  who  made  the  following  remark :  "  I 
believe  that  the  more  one  studies  the  contem- 
porary problems  which  the  United  States  must 
solve,  the  more  one  becomes  convinced  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  having  fundamentally  taken  the 
right  views.  He  may  have  taken  them  a  little 
too  soon, — at  a  time  when  people  were  neither 
able  to  understand  nor  ready  to  follow  him. 
But  history  will  vindicate  him.  The  United 
States  is  just  now  in  active  transition,  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  President  at  this  clouded,  uncertain 
period.  And  since  his  character  brooks  no 
half-measures,  the  decision  of  his  attitude 
forms  a  striking  contrast  against  the  indecision 
of  the  situation." 

Fortimately,  the  gentlemen  quoted  have  not 
only  made  further  perspicacious  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  America,  but  have  had  them 
printed.  And  both  gentlemen  are  lucky 
enough, — for  them  and  for  us, — ^to  belong  to 
the  cleverest  of  modem  nations,  the  keenest, 
the  clearest-sighted.  A  Frenchman  may  take 
a  bad  shot,  but  he  will  always  hit  something, — 
or  '  somebody.  The  late  lamented  "  Max 
0*Rell"  (Paul  Blouct)  battered  this  country 
right  merrily  with  "Jonathan  and  His  Conti- 
nent," and  though  the  authors  just  cited  have 
justice,  not  jocularity,  for  their  object,  the 
volumes  "Aux  fetats-Unis"  and  "Notes  sur 
les  fetats-Unis  "  provide,  with  two  other  books 
immediately  to  be  mentioned,  a  lot  of  entertain- 
ing information  and  informing  entertainment. 
Historian  and  economist,  the  Vicomte  d'Avenel 
bears  the  distinction  of  contributorship  to  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  of  a  prize  award 
by  the  French  Academy,  this  second  honor  also 
accruing  to  Andre  Tardieu,  editor  of  the  Pan- 
sian  newspaper  Le  Temps  and  author  of  "  Notes 
sur  les  Etats-Unis."  Besides,  we  have  Pro- 
fessor Achille  Viallate,  lecturer  at  the  National 
School  of  Political  Science,  with  his  compre- 
hensive study  of  "Ulndustrie  Americaine, 
a  work  of  encyclopedic  exactness,  embodying 
reference  to  all  kmds  of  authoritative  local 
sources,  such  as  David  Wells  and  Carroll 
Wright,  Professor  Ely  and  Professor  Sumner, 
John  Mitchell,  and  government  reports.  Finally, 
as  foil  and  balance  to  this  semi-statistical  tome, 
comes  Hugues  Le  Roux's  "  UAmour  aux  Etats- 
Unis,"  a  subject  one  would  suppose  to  cause 
palpitation   rather   than   contemplation.     As   a 

•  Aux  tat»-Unis.  By  Vicomte  G.  d'Avenel.  Paris : 
Armand  Colin.     255  pp.  3  Fr.  50  C. 

Not«  SOT  let  italSi-Unia.  By  Andr«  Tardieu. 
ParU:  Calmaxm-I^vy.    881  pp.    »  fj^,?,^  ^Vun-tp 

L'lnduatrie  Americaine.  By_  Achille  Viallate. 
Paria :  F«lx  Alcan.    492  pp.  1 0  Fr. 

L'Amoar  aax  fitata-IInTs.  By  Huguefi  I^  Roux. 
Paria ;  Juren  et  Cle.    285  pp.    3  Fr.  50  C. 


fact,  M.  Le  Roux,  a  lively  and  diverting  jour- 
nalist whose  travels  have  given  him  consid- 
erable acquaintance  with  American  life,  mixes 
in  a  certain  amount  of  imagination,  so  that  he 
must  be  read  with  some  discrimination.  Fur- 
thermore, a  few  of  his  pages  are  too  frisky,  or, 
as  the  French  say,  risky,  for  reading  aloud 
under  the  family  lamp. 

Our  four  Gauls  are  fully  agreed  on  the  super- 
eminent  position  occupied  here  by  the  business 
man,  who  in  France  finds  himself  placed  below 
the  jurist,  the  scientist,  and  the  artist,  ranked 
beneath  statesman,  sacerdotalist,  and  soldier. 
Quite  justly  does  he  come  by  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  superiority,  for,  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Viallate,  "  The  most  remarkably  gifted 
individuals  of  the  nation  have  for  the  last  fifty 
years  devoted  their  energies  to  business,  which 
has  absorbed  the  most  original  minds  and  the 
best  tempered  characters, — in  fact,  the  nation's 
cream."  And  M.  d'Avenel  explains  why  his 
own  countrymen  make  so  poor  a  showing  when 
they  emigrate  hither  to  engage  in  commerce  or 
industry:  they  have  no  enterprise.  The  success 
of  the  American  people,  as  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can person,  M.  d'Avenel  avers,  is  due  to  the 
American  "love  of  risk," — as  opposed  to  the 
French  fear  of  it.  He  goes  so  far, — which  is 
not  greatly  too  far, — as  to  call  this  a  nation  of 
speculators,  illustrating  his  point  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  agriculturist.  There  is  no  rural 
class  here,  there  are  no  peasants;  there  are 
simply  men  ready  to  cultivate  cucumbers  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  they  would  manage  a 
tram-line,  edit  a  newspaper,  or  pursue  any  voca- 
tion that  promised  to  be  lucrative. 

They  see,  too,  these  Frenchmen,  how  ambi- 
tion goes  hand  in  hand  with  enterprise.  "  In 
the  United  States  the  thing  that  counts  is  not 
what  you  come  into  the  world  as,  but  what  you 
become  in  the  world.  What  would  they  say  in 
France  of  one  who  had  begun  as  a  grocer,  then 
had  practiced  dentistry,  and  at  last  had  gone 
into  the  Senate?  He  would  be  made  fun  of  by 
the  caricaturists.  In  America  it  is  the  idler 
who  gets  laughed  at.  No  one  ever  believes 
himself  destined  to  live  and  die  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  particular  occupation,  any  one  being 
regarded  as  a  temporary  lodging,  which  you 
move  into  with  the  hope  of  soon  setting  up  to 
better  advantage  elsewhere." 

The  dignity,  the  "nobility"  of  work  is  made 
the  subject  of  a  whole  chapter  in  "  Aux  fetats- 
Unis,"  where  the  author  declares  that  the 
American  nation  has  gained  not  only  its  bread 
by  labor,  but  its  soul.  Most  of  the  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  looking  upon  work  as  an  un- 
endurable imposition,  sigh  for  their  freedom, 
believing  "  that  the  ideal  state  is  to  live  without 
anything  to  do,  like  the  flower  in  the  field  or  the 
clipper  of  coupons  (rentier).** 

As  to  the  amount  of  manual  labor  accom- 
plished, if  the  skilled  workman  puts  no  more 
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vigor  into  his  task  than  his  European  rival,  he 
yet  goes  about  it  in  a  less  leisurely  style,  and 
devotes  a«  deeper  concentration  to  .it.  The 
sobriety  of  the  American  workingman  is 
notable;  he  often  drinks  milk  with  his  dinner 
(but  surely  just  as  often  tea  or  coffee— of 
capricious  temperature),  and  in  some  factories 
the  consumption  of  alcohol,  even  of  beer,  is 
prohibited.  Other  causes  conducing  to  the 
large  output  of  American  workshops  are  their 
highly  systematic  organization  and  manage- 
ment, the  employment  of  ingenious  labor-sav- 
ing devices,  and  the  relatively  small  attention 
paid  to  the  minute  perfecting  of  an  article 
(really,  however,  limited  to  a  few  branches 
owing  to  practical  necessities  of  competition). 
Twenty  years  ago  one  did  not  foresee  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  United  States  rising  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  exporter  of  industrial  products,  a 
country  which  at  present  seems  destined  to  be 
rated  by  its  manufactures,  with  agriculture 
taking  second  place.  For  the  moment,  the 
"megalomania**  of  the  trusts  and  the  "belli- 
cose attitude"  of  the  labor  unions  appear  as 
the  factors  most  disturbing  to  sound  industrial 
prosperity.  Recent  public  judgment  of  the 
countr/s  financial  princes  has  been  so  severe 
because  the  country  now  has  less  need  of  their 
wealth  and  their  enterprise  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

"  During  the  twenty  years  following  the  Civil 
War,  enormous  courage,  indomitable  force  of 
will,  and  prophetic  imagination  were  required 
by  those  who  staked  effort,  name,  and  fortune 
on  laying  highways  of  iron  in  front  of  popula- 
tion and  trade."  But  railroading  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  exclusively  private  activity.  The 
State  has  stepped  in,  having  discovered  itself 
entitled  to  certain  rights  of  control.  In  this 
land  of  rapid  change  and  constant  progress,  the 
Government  has  of  late  years  assumed  a  new 
position  toward  the  exploiters  of  toil  and  soil, 
with  rulings  restrictive  and  assistive.  Far  from 
confining  itself  to  factory  and  railroad  legisla- 
tion, the  (jovernment  has,  in  the  first  place, 
undertaken  to  improve  the  conduct  of  agri- 
culture. The  national  Department  of  Agri- 
culture tests  seeds  for  the  farmers,  distributes 
samples  to  them,  gives  them  sundry  informa- 
tion by  mail,  and  teaches  them  scientific  meth- 
ods through  the  agency  of  itinerant  lecturers, 
while  experiment  stations  and  State  colleges 
yield  further  opportunity  for  acquiring  profit- 
able knowledge.  Sylviculture  has  also  become 
a  Government  function,  and  the  Federal  super- 
intendence over  the  public  forest  domains  is  no 
less  scientific  than  beneficent.  Washington 
now  keeps  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  country's 
natural  resources,  with  a  view  to  the  preven- 
tion of  waste, — that  is,  the  preservation  of 
wealth, — in  the  case,  for  example,  of  "  white 
coal,"  as  Professor  Viallate  refers  to  water 
power.  And  M.  d'Avenel  waxes  enthusiastic, 
almost  poetic,  over  the  turning  of  alkali  deserts 
into  fertile  farm-lands  by  the  means  of  stu- 
pendous irrigation  schemes.  But  he  very 
curtly, — and  quite  cogently,— characterizes  the 
American  rural  landscape  and  its  dwellers  as 
tinpoetic;  he  roundly, — and  rightly,— declares 
that  this  nation  has  no  sense  of  beauty. 

Our  observant  Frenchmen  are  fairly  unani- 
mous as  to  the  crude  cuhure  and  common  tastes 


of  those  successful  business  men  whose  force, 
resource,  and  courage  they  so  much  admire. 
M.  Le  Roux  comes  out  emphatically  on  this 
point,  noticing  likewise  how  lack  of  intellectual 
and  artistic  interests  on  the  part  of  rich  Ameri- 
can men  makes  marriageable  girls  of  their  own 
class  prefer  the  companionship  of  titled  for- 
eigners, who,  besides  the  glory  of  historic  names, 
have  the  advantage  of  more  finely  polished 
minds  and  manners  to  present.  "  Women  feel 
no  regard  for  success  in  business,"  remarks  M. 
Le  Roux,  "  beyond  their  liking  of  the  money 
earned  in  business.  Experience  proves  the  fact 
that,  whether  as  husband  or  financier,  the  man 
who  has  no  seductions  to  offer  but  his  cash 
fascinates  no  hearts.  .  .  .  What  she  (the 
American  woman]  wants  is  one  of  those  men  of 
leisure,  sprung  from  an  old  civilization,  who 
shall  have  time  to  bestow  his  attention  upon 
her,  who  shall  listen  to  her,  answer  her,  under- 
stand her."  The  same  writer  pays  full  tribute 
to  the  personal  charms  and  social  graces  of 
native  femininity,  as  well  as  to  its  infuriated 
extravagance  and  its  infantile  restlessness. 

The  Notes  sur  les  £tats-Unis "  contain 
equally  acute  comments  by  M.  Tardieu  upon  the 
life  of  fashionable  society,  where  he  finds 
"  more  spontaneity,  a  fresher,  opener  sort  of 
cheerfulness  than  in  Europe.  When  they  come 
together  at  parties  these  men  and  women  are 
glad  to  have  met,  and  they  give  themselves  up 
heartily  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  agreeable 
occasion.  There  is  less  of  the  artificial  and  the 
conventional  than  with  us.  They  bring  more 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  to  their  social  inter- 
course. It  is  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  duty  to 
them.  And  the  people  who  conceal  their  bore- 
dom behind  a  polite  smile  are  fewer  than  in 
London  or  Paris.  Briefly,  they  are  less  jaded, 
and  have  no  desire  to  appear  jaded." 

For  the  kind  of  local  candor  possessed  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  both  M.  Tardieu  and  M.  d'Avenel 
have  decided  praise  if  mingled  with  a  little 
laughter.  And  the  pair  of  them  think  France 
has  reason  to  envy  that  "religious  liberty"  (it 
seems  queer  even  to  mention  the  subject  in 
America)  which  led  M.  Tardieu  to  note  the 
presence  of  a  Protestant  and  two  Catholic 
bishops  at  a  White  House  luncheon.  Indicating 
these  ecclesiastics,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  to  the 
editor  of  Le  Temps:  "You  see,  we  are  liberal 
here,  not  anti-clerical.  There  are  a  Catholic  and 
a  Hebrew  in  my  Cabinet;  the  others  arc 
Protestants,  and  we  all  get  on  famously  to- 
gether. We  have  no  religious  problem  in  this 
country."  No  doubt,  too,  the  author  of  "Aux 
fetats-Unis,"  himself  a  viscount,  meant  to  eulo- 
gize the  spirit  of  democracy  pervading  all 
America,  official  and  clerical,  fashionable  and 
plebeian,  when  he  wrote  on  his  last  page  but 
one :  "  Among  all  their  eminences  on  this  earth, 
among  all  the  living  members  of  the  Sacred 
College,  including  even  the  most  gorgeous  of 
those  who  still  own  princely  titles,  semi-feudal 
palaces,  and  millions  of  revenue,  not  one  re- 
ceives so  much  voluntary  respect,  exercises  more 
influence,  and  holds  a  higher  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  than  that  cardinal  who  walks  about 
the  streets  of  Baltimore  in  a  plain  black  coat, 
with  the  edge  of  his  little  red  skull-cap  appear- 
ing beneath  the  back  of  a  tall  silk  hat  as  his 
only  insignia  of  distinction." 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
The  Tragedy  of  Korea.     By  F.  A.  McKenzie. 
Dutton.    312  pp.,  ill.    $2. 

The  author  of  this  work  confesses  to  a  sense 
of  disappointment  in  the  outcome  of  Japan's  oc- 
cupation of  Korea.  As  an  Englishman,  he  be- 
Hcves  that  the  English  people  owe  it  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  national  ally,  Japan,  "  to  let 
it  be  clearly  known  that  a  policy  of  imperial 
exp^sion  based  upon  breaches  of  solemn  treaty 
obligations  to  a  weaker  nation,  and  built  up  by 
odious  cruelty,  by  needless  slaughter,  and  by 
wholesale  theft  of  the  private  property  rights  of* 
a  dependent  and  defenseless  peasantry,  is  repug- 
nant to  our  instincts  and  cannot  fail  to  rob  the 
nation  that  is  doing  it  of  much  of  that  respect 
and  good-will  with  which  we  all  so  recently  re- 
garded it" 

South  America  on   the  Eve  of   Emancipation. 
By  Bernard  Moses.    Putnam.    356  pp.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Moses,  who  is  a  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  the  author  of  several  other 
works  on  South  American  history  and  traditions, 
attempts  in  this  work  to  present  the  salient 
phases  of  colonial  history  and  social  organiza- 
tion in  the  southern  continent  during  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Justice  of  the  Mexican  War.    By  Charles 
H.  Owen.    Putnams.    291  pp.    $1.25. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Owen,  who  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
gives  a  review  of  the  causes  and  results  of  our 
war  with  Mexico,  **  with  a  view  to  distinguish- 
ing evidence  from  opinion  and  inference."  His 
desire,  he  says,  is  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the 
war  and  to  "  acquit  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
of  the  most  serious,  if  not  the  only,  charge  ever 
made  against  her  honor." 

The  Tragedy   of   Quebec.     By   Robert   Sellar. 

The  Gleaner,  Huntingdon,  Quebec.     124  pp. 

$1. 

A  study  of  the  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  province  of.  Quebec,  with  special 
reference  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Protestant 
English  farmers  from  the  south  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  Northwest  Passage.    By  Roald  Amundsen. 
Dutton.   2  vols.,  7^  pp.,  ill.    $8. 

Captain  Amundsen's  narrative  is  of  more  im- 
mediate interest  to  Americans  than  are  the  ordi- 
nary accounts  of  Arctic  exploration.  The  search 
for  the  Northwest  Passage  has  always  appealed 
>n  a  peculiar  way  to  the  American  imagination, 
since  it  concerns  the  interests  of  our  own  con- 
tinent so  directly  and  for  a  long  time  was  thought 
to  have  important  bearings  on  international  com- 


CAPTAIN    KOALD   AMUNDSEN. 

(Who  has  written  an  interesting  account  of  his  voy- 
age through  the  Northwest  Passage.) 


merce.  Captain  Amundsen's  modest  record  of 
his  voyage  is  by  no  means  barren  of  scientific 
contributions,  since  the  discoveries  regarding 
the  magnetic  pole  which  were  made  by  his  ex- 
pedition have  cleared  up  many  obscurities.  Apart 
from  that,  the  information  that  he  gives  of  the 
natives  and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  regions 
visited  is  of  distinct  value. 

VOLUMES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 
The  Real  Bryan.    By  Richard  L.  Metcalfe.    Des 
Moines,  la.:  Personal  Help  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   320  pp.,  pbr.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  speeches 
and  writings  of  Mr.  Bryan,  made  by  his  asso- 
ciate on  the  Commoner  staff,  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Metcalfe.  Some  of  the  quotations  are  from 
speeches  made  before  Mr.  Bryan's  famous  cam- 
paign of  1896,  and  the  range  of  topics  covered 
by  both  written  and  spoken  utterances  is  very 
wide. 

Wheat  Fields  and  Markets  of  the  World.  By 
Rollin  E.  Smith.  St.  Louis:  Modern  Miller 
Company.    418  pp.    $2. 

This  is  a  decidedly  useful  book  and  one  that 
makes  us  wonder  why  the  idea  was  not  worked 
out  long  ago.  So  many  countries  are  engaged 
in  wheat-growing,  and  so  meager  is  the  knowl- 
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edge  possessed  by  most  Americans  of  the  meth- 
ods followed  in  those  countries,  that  Mr.  Smith 
brings  to  the  average  reader,  we  are  sure,  a  fund 
of  fresh  and  varied  information.  G>nditions  in 
Western  Canada  are  especially  instructive  and 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Argentina  contribute 
their  quota  of  important  data. 

The  Book:  Its  History  and  Development  By 
Cyril  Davenport.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Company.   256  pp.,  ill.    $2. 

This  is  an  account  of  book-making  on  its  me- 
chanical side  from  prehistoric  times  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  materials  employed  in  all 
branches  of  the  art  are  carefully  described  and 
there  is  also  a  good  account  of  tne  various  proc- 
esses of  manufacture. 

The  Brahmans,  Theists,  and  Muslims  of  India. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman.  Philadelphia: 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.    342  pp.,  ill.   $3.50. 

The  Religion  of  the  Veda.  By  Maurice  Bloom- 
field.    Putnam.    300  pp.    $1.50. 

In  these  two  cognate  works  on  Hindu  the- 
ology and  philosophy  we  have  the  entire  range 
of  historical  personages  and  theological  concep- 
tions considered.  Dr.  Oman's  book  is  more  of  a 
descriptive  study  of  Hindu  caste,  festivals,  and 
ceremonies.    His  long  experience  as  a  member 


of  the  faculty  of  the  Government  College  at 
Lahore  has  |jiven  him  unusual  facilities  for  the 
study  of  Indian  lore.  Dr.  Bloomfield  is  professor 
of  Sanskrit  and  philology  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  this  is  one  of  the  series  of  Amer- 
ican lectures  on  the  history  of  religions  pub- 
lished by  the  Putnams. 

The  Art  of  Singing  and  Vocal  Declamation.    By 
Sir    Charles    Santley.      Macmillan.      143    pp. 

1^5- 

If,  says  Sir  Charles  in  his  preface,  the  art  of 
singing  really  does  die  out  it  will  be  because 
the  present  system  of  teaching  continues.  His 
remarks  and  opinions  in  this  little  volume  are 
founded  on  theoretical  and  practical  experience 
extending  over  some  sixty  years. 

Astronomy  with  the  Naked  Eye.    By  Garrett  P. 
Serviss.    Harper.    247  pp.,  ill.    $i.4a 

9  This  book  aims  to  aid  the  casual  observer  of 
our  skies  at  night  to  appreciate  the  scheme  of  the 
constellations.    Lists  and  charts  add  to  its  value. 

The  Comments  of  Bagshot.     Edited  by  J.  A. 

Spender.    Holt.    151  pp.    $1.25. 

A  collection  of  clever,  crisply  put  observations 
on  social  and  economic  facts  by  the  editor  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  who  himself  is  "  Bagshot" 
Wit  and  wisdom  are  the  qualities  which  distin- 
guish the  writer's  style. 


OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


The   Alaska   Purchase   and    Americo-Canadian 

Relations.    By  James  M.  Callahan.    Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. :  West  Virginia  University.    44 

pp.    $0.50. 
Private  Freight  Cars  and   American  Railways. 

By  L.  D.  H.  Weld.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

185  pp.    $1.50. 
Early   New   England  Towns.     By  Anne  Bush 

MacLear.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     181  pp. 

$1.50. 
Insomnia  and  Nerve  Strain.     By  H.  S.  Upson, 

M.D.     Putnam.     142  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 
Rotunda  Midwifery  for  Nurses  and  Midwives. 

By    G.   T.    Wrench,    M.D.     London:    Henry 

Frowde.    324 4>P»  »1J- 
Life  Insurance  and  General  Practice.    By  E.  M. 

Brockbank,   M.D.     London:    Henry   Frowde. 

288  pp. 
Principles  of  Psychic  Philosophy.     By  Charles 

B.  Newcomb.     Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 

199  pp.    $1.40. 
A  History  of  Art,  Vol.  I.     By  Dr.  G.  Carotti. 

Dutton.    420  pp,  ill.    $1.50- 
In  the  Track  of  R.  L.  Stevenson.     By  J.   A. 

Hammerton.    Dutton.    255  pp..  111.    $1.50. 
Sunshine  and   Sport  in  Florida  and  the  West 

Indies.     By  F.  G.   Aflalo.     272  pp..   ill.     $4. 

Philadelphia :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 


Michel  de   Montaigne.     By  Gabriel  Compayrc. 

Crowell.*  139  pp.,  por.    $0.90. 
Psychical  Research  and  the  Resurrection.     By 

James  H.  Hyslop.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.   409 

pp.    $1.50. 
The  Beliefs  of  Unbelief.     By  W.   H.   Fitchett 

New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.    293  pp.    $1.25. 
A  Manual  of  Cheirosophy.    By  R  Heron- Allen. 

Putnams.    319  pp.,  ill.    $1.75. 
Argumentation  and  Debating.     By  William  T. 

Foster.     Houghton,   Mifflin   &   Co.     .i86  pp. 

$1.25. 
The  Romance  of  the  Reaper.     By  Herbert  N. 

Casson.    Doubleday,  Page,    184  pp.,  ill.    $1, 
Roosevelt  and  the  Republic.    By  J.  W.  Bennett 

New  York:  Broadway  Publishing  Company. 

424  pp.    $1.50. 
The  New  American  Type,  and  Other  Essays. 

By  Henry  D.   Sedgwick.     Houghton,   Mifflin 

Company.    343  PP-    $150. 
Practical  Citizenship.    By  Rev.  Adolph  Roedcr. 

New  York:  Blanchard  Press.    215  pp.    $i.5a 
Israel's  Laws  and  Legal  Precedents.    By  Charles 

F.  Kent.    Scribners.    301  pp.,  ill.    $2.75. 
Moral    Training   in   the    Public    Schools.     By 

Charles  E.  Rugh,  T.  P.  Stevenson,  Edwin  D. 

Starbuck,    Frank    Cramer,    and    George    E. 

Myers.    Ginn  &  Co.    203  pp.    $1.50. 


SAVING  MONEY  AND  KEEPING  IT. 

How  Human  Nature  May  Be  Led — The  French  Government 
Gives  Every  Worker  a  Chance  to  Roll  Up  a  Surplus- 
Opportunities  Scarcer  in  America — How  to  Investigate 
AN  Offer— 6  Per  Cent,  on  $ioo  or  More— A  Regular  Plan 
OF  Saving. 


**  "LJ  OW  much  does  it  cost  to  live  in  New 

-*-*      York?" 
'     "About  io%  more  than  your  income." 
-'   This  is  a  favorite  with  the  comic  papers, 
because  it  is  built  on  the  very  groundwork  of 
human  nature. 

Just  for  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
you,  yourself,  the  reader  of  this  article. 

You  may  live  in  the  city  or  in  the  country; 
you  may  work  with  your  head  or  with  your 
hands ;  but,  provided  only  that  you  receive  a 
more  or  less  fixed  income,  the  writer  ven- 
tures to  say,  without  ever  having  seen  you, 
that  you  have  been  saving  less  money  than 
you  had  expected  to;  and  furthermore,  that 
you  have  ^>ent  some  money  that  you  wished 
you  hadn't. 

.  Moreover,  the  writer  ventures  to  say  fur- 
ther that  you  sit  down  once  every  so  often 
and  think  over  your  losses, — the  loss  of  the 
money  that  you  oufi^ht  to  have  saved,  and  the 
loss  of  the  money  £at  you  did  save  but  spent 
after  you  saved  it. 

Did  you  ever  get  much  farther  than  a 
vague  determination  to  "  be  more  econom- 
ical" ? 

Saving  is  governed  by  science.  And  the 
man  who  has  self-control  enough  to  learn 
this  science  needs  less  self-control  in  order 
to  practice  it. 

Some  people  are  thrifty  by  nature.  No 
matter  how  little  they  make,  they  save  some- 
thing. 

Others  are  creative  by  nature.  They  sell 
things,  or  bring  big  interests  together,  or 
master  a  profession,  and  make  so  much 
money  that  some  of  it  sticks. 

In  between  these  two  classes,  the  great 
body  of  active  Americans  live,  work,  and  try 
to  put  something  by  for  a  rainy  day.  Most 
of  them  disappoint  themselves.  They  do  not 
save  as  much  as  they  had  hoped.  Even  if  a 
surplus  is  accumulated,  it  frequently  melts 
away  without  leaving  value  behind  it.  Per- 
haps it  goes  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 


for  extravagant  pleasures  or  unjustified 'char- 
ities; perhaps  for  an  "  investment "  not  thor- 
oughly considered,  which  turns  out  badly. 

RULES    OF    "the    NATION    OF    INVESTORS." 

The  French  are  called  "  a  nation  of  in- 
vestors." Their  thrift  is  a  proverb.  It  is 
not  necessarily  because  French  people  have 
more  will-power  than  Americans.  It  is 
rather  because  the  French  Government  has, 
in  efiEect,  made  a  business  of  adverdsing  the 
two  great  principles  of  personal  investment: 

( 1 )  The  best  way  to  save  money  is  to  in- 
vest it  before  you  have  it.  Then  you  get  in- 
terest on  your  savings;  and  you  are  practi- 
cally compelled  to  economize. 

(2)  The  best  way  to  keep  money  is  to  in- 
vest it  in  proper  securities.  Then  your 
money  breeds  more  money;  and  it  cannot 
"  bum  a  hole  in  your  pocket "  so  fast. 

The  French  clerk  or  seamstress  or  laborer 
with  as  little  as  20  francs  ($4.00)  goes  to 
the  Post  Office,  or  Town  Hall,  and  buys  a 
Government  bond. 

When  enough  bonds  have  accumulated, 
the  owner  changes  them  into  one  of  the  many 
Government  loans,  which  come  in  titres  as 
small  as  500  francs  ($100).  As  soon  as  a 
few  more  francs  roll  up,  another  txtre  is 
bought, — on  the  installment  plan.  The 
workman  puts  up  his  first  bond  as  security, 
and  pays  for  the  second  at  the  rate  of  so 
many  francs  each  week  or  month.  Here  are 
powerful  incentives  to  save, — really  compul- 
sions. 

AMERICAN  CONDmONS. 

Our  Government,  and  most  municipali- 
ties, for  that  matter,  does  not  see  fit  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  rank  and  file  of  investors. 
The  great  bulk  of  Government  and  munic- 
ipal bonds  are  handled  by  private  bankers. 

"  How  about  the  big  corporations?  Do 
the  railroads,  for  instance,  make  a  bid  for 
the  installment  and  other  small  investors  ?  " 
asks  the  reader. 
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They  do  not,  and  it  is  a  great  pity.  Fi- 
nancial authorities  believe  that  they  make  a 
mistake  not  to  use  the  $ioo  denomination 
and  that  income  rates  of  4^  to  6%  should 
be  as  free  to  small  as  to  large  investors. , 

Thus  it  is  among  the  industrials, — pri- 
vate corporations  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing and  trading  of  every  kind, — that  the 
American  investor  looks  for  opportunities 
to  purchase  first  liens  on  prosperous  en- 
terprises through  the  installment  plan,  or 
in  small  denominations.  Some  of  these 
companies  advertise  widely  and  are  easy 
to  reach.  Some  of  them  have  shown 
marked  success  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  and  the  discharge  of  their  obli- 
gations. One  such  company,  a  large  owner 
of  and  dealer  in  valuable  New  York  real 
estate,  offers  its  securities  for  a  dispassionate 
examination  in  these  columns. 

THREE  TEST  QUESTIONS. 

There  are  three  questions  to  which  an  in- 
vestor should  demand  satisfactory  answers 
before  putting  up  his  money:  (i)  Exactly 
what  security  is  behind  this  bond;  (2) 
What  are  the  prospects  of  the  enterprise 
which  issues  it?  (3)  What  is  the  record  of 
its  managers  ? 

Authorized  and  straightforward  answers 
to  such  questions  should  form  a  safeguard  to 
every  prospective  investor  in  securities  of  any 
kind  whatever.  It  will,  therefore,  be  help- 
ful to  any  one  who  has  ever  invested,  or  ever 
thinks  of  investing,  to  follow  the  answers 
given  to  these  three  questions  by  the  New 
York  Central  Realty  Company,  a  New  York 
corporation.  It  issues  6%  coupon  bonds  in 
denominations  of  $100  or  multiples  there- 
of. It  also  issues  Accumulative  Bonds,  to 
be  bought  in  regular  installments,  which  may 
be  as  small  as  $13.68  for  a  $i,cxx>  bond.  On 
all  these  instidlments  6%  interest  is  paid, 
compounded  annually. 

"  (l) — WHAT  SECURITY  IS  OFFERED?" 

Applying  test  No.  I  to  this  company's  cou- 
pon bonds,  the  inquirer  finds  that  they  are 
actually  its  direct  and  proper  obligations, 
constituting  a  first  lien  on  all  its  assets. 

In  the  second  place,  the  holders  of  these 
bonds  have  a  first  call  upon  a  trust  fund  de- 
posited with  the  Windsor  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  City.  This  fund  consists  of 
first  mortgages  upon  New  York  real 
estate.  It  is  the  trustees'  duty  to  see  that 
there  is  always  on  deposit,  for  the  bondhold- 
ers'  benefit,  an  amount  of  $105   worth  of 


these  mortgages  for  every  $icx>  worth  of 
bonds  issued  by  the  real  estate  company,  in- 
cluding accrued  interest. 

In  other  words,  the  holder  of  a  $100  bond 
knows  that  the  Windsor  Trust  Company  is 
holding  $105  worth  of  first  mortgages  on 
New  York  City  real  estate,  which  would  be- 
long to  him  if  he  should  ever  have  just  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  New  York  Central 
Realty  Company,  with  reference  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  principal  or  interest. 

In  the  matter  of  mortgage  values  the 
searcher  finds  that  the  Trust  Company 
is  again  protecting  the  bondholders'  in- 
terests. Ajiother  quotation  from  the  Trust 
Agreement  reads  that  mortgages  deposited 
with  it  are  "  to  be  for  amounts  of  principals 
respectively  not  in  excess  of  65  %  of  the  value 
of  the  mortgaged  property." 

THE   REAL   "  VALUE  "   OF    PROPERXy. 

Right  here  is  a  very  important  point  that 
many  investors  in  real  estate  securities  over- 
look, namely,  that  the  "  value  "  of  property 
is  not  so  much  what  some  expert  says  it  is, 
as  what  some  actual  purchaser  is  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  Remembering  this,  it  strengthens 
the  value  of  the  mortgages  under  discussion 
to  learn  that  they  are  "  purchase  money " 
mortgages.  That  is,  they  represent  65%  of 
the  price  which  an  actual  purchaser  has  ac- 
tually contracted  to  pay  for  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty, and  of  which  he  has  actually  paid  in 
cash  35%. 

Moreover  (and  this  is  highly  significant) 
the  mortgages  are  to  be  paid  in  installments, 
mosdy  by  the  month  and  none  at  longer  in- 
tervals than  half-yearly. 

Consider  what  this  means :  The  mortgagpr 
is  not  putting  off  the  payment  of  some  over- 
whelmingly large  amount  of  money  for  a 
period  of  years,  at  which  time  he  may  be  in 
financial  difficulties ;  but  he  is  paying,  in  most 
cases  month  by  month,  what  amounts  to 
rent.  He  has  got  to  pay  it  or  lose  the  35% 
or  more  which  he  has  already  spent  for  the 
land,  plus  the  amount  he  has  spent  to  build 
his  home.  In  Westchester  Park,  for  in- 
stance, the  homes  have  cost  from  $3,500  to 
$7,000.  At  Premium  Point  Park,  a  very- 
desirable  shore  front,  they  have  cost  from 
$20,000  to  $70,000. 

One  could  hardly  ask  for  more  precautions 
than  this  in  such  a  plan,  to  be  honestly  ad- 
ministered by  trustees.  And  the  standing  of 
the  Windsor  Trust  Company  is  well  known 
to  New  York  and  American  financial  people. 
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"  (2) ^WHAT  ARE  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE 

ENTERPRISE?" 

The  second  of  the  three  tests  which  we 
started  out  to  apply  concerned  the  prospects 
of  the  enterprise  itself.  Its  plan  should  be 
one  which  has  worked  well  in  the  past,  and 
which  with  good  management  may  prove 
profitable  in  the  future. 

The  New  York  Central  Realty  Com- 
pany's particular  method  of  dealing  in  real 
estate  is  no  new  thing.  The  first  "  Mort- 
gage Bond  Company"  in  Europe  was 
founded  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1770.  Its 
plan  was  to  loan  the  company's  capital  on 
first  mortgages  and  to  use  these  as  security 
for  an  issue  of  mortgage  bonds  to  an  equal 
amount. 

The  system  was  successful.  It  spread 
through  a  dozen  European  countries.  It  is 
conducted  to-day  by  the  largest  financial  cor- 
poration in  the  world,  the  Credit  Foncier  of 
France,  which  in  the  last  56  years  has  sold 
more  than  eight  billion  francs  of  bonds. 
Originally  at  an  interest  rate  of  4%,  these 
bonds  became  afterwards  so  highly  regarded 
that  they  sold  on  a  basis  of  only  2.60% — ^as 
low  as  a  United  States  Government  bond. 

GROWTH  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

In  the  United  States  this  same  plan  has 
been  for  some  years  successfully  conducted 
by  several  companies.  Particular  success  has 
been  met  with  in  New  York  City,  because 
the  rush  to  the  greatest  population  center  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  resulted  in  an 
extraordinary  increase  of  land  values. 

If  there  is  any  place  on  the  American  con- 
tinent where  a  business  based  on  the  owning 
of  real  estate  should  have  a  chance  to  succeed, 
it  is  evidently  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
suburbs.  It  is  picturesque  to  figure  out  that 
the  asset  value  of  real  estate  in  the  Metrop- 
olis in  1906  was  $5,500,ooo,ocx), — ^more  by 
over  half  a  billion  than  the  assessments  of 
Chicago,  Boston,  'Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco,  and  Baltimore  all  put  to- 
gether,— ^and  to  consider  that  two  billions  of 
diis  value  was  added  during  the  ten  years 
from  1890  to  1900.  It  would  seem  that 
good  judgment  ought  to  succeed  in  this  field 
if  in  any. 

"  (3) — ^WHAT     IS     THE     RECORD     OF     THE 
MANAGERS?" 

Few  businesses,  however  favorable  their 
opportunities,  can  prosper  without  good 
management.     It  has  been  shown  that  the 


purchaser  of  a  New  York  Central  Realty 
Company  bond  is  secured  by  a  high  grade  of 
security,  now  being  held  for  him  in  trust.  A 
prudent  investor  in  any  kind  of  security, 
however,  should  feel  a  personal  confidence 
in  the  management  of  the  enterprise  whose 
earnings  are  to  pay  his  interest.  It  has  there- 
fore made  a  favorable  impression  upon  in- 
vestigators that  the  New  York  Central 
Realty  Company  declares  itself  frankly  will- 
ing to  give  full  information  regarding  its  of- 
ficers,— their  business  records  of  the  past  and 
their  plans  for  the  future. 

It  appears  that  about  six  years  ago  Mr. 
William  H.  Cooper,  Vice-President  of  the 
large  mercantile  establishment  of  Siegel, 
Cooper  &  Company,  became  interested  in  the 
New  York  real  estate  field  and  incorporated 
the  New  York  Central  Realty  Company 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000. 

The  actual  record  of  results  so  far  is  il- 
lustrated by  one  of  the  officers  as  follows: 

"We  bought  property  at  $1,250,00  an 
acre,  held  it  for  two  years;  then  developed 
it  and  sold  in  lots  at  from  $4,000.00  to  $6,- 
000.00  an  acre.  And  the  people  who  pur- 
chased from  us  are  selling  to-day  at  from 
25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  profit. 

"  One  year  ago  a  plot  adjoining  this  prop- 
erty was  sold  at  $4,125.00  per  acre  and  we 
sold  the  purchasers  of  this  plot  about  two 
acres  of  our  property  at  about  $6,000.00  an 
acre  to  give  them  an  outlet  to  the  street. 

"  We  bought  100  acres  at  $800.00  an  acre 
four  3rears  ago,^-one  and  one-half  years  ago 
105  acres  on  one  side  of  our  100  acres  was 
sold  for  $2,100.00  an  acre,  and  twenty  acres 
on  the  other  side  was  sold  at  $2,850.00  an 
acre  and  the  purchaser  had  to  buy  the  right- 
of-way  over  our  streets  to  reach  the  rail- 
road station  on  our  property. 

"  These  are  only  three  instances  (we 
could  enumerate  odiers),  but  these  go  to 
show  the  principle  on  which  we  do  business, 
— to  watch  the  rapid  transit  improvements 
and  buy  just  ahead  of  the  others;  getting  the 
choicest  of  the  land  at  *  ground  floor '  prices, 
and  reaping  profits  in  proportion.** 

Mr.  William  H.  Cooper,  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  President  of  the  company,  and 
the  other  officers  are :  Vice-President,  Ernest 
Sharp,  President  Central  Park  Realty  Com- 
pany; Treasurer,  Charles  A.  Cooper,  Presi- 
dent Household  Sewing  Machine  Company; 
Secretary,  Claude  J.  Van  Slyke,  Treasurer 
Central  Park  Realty  Company.  All  are  res- 
idents of  New  York  and  men  of  standing. 
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whose  careen  may  readily  be  inquired  into 
by  the  investor. 

A  PLAN  FOR  REGULAR  SAVING. 

The  Coupon  Bond,  as  already  stated, 
is  not  the  only  security  o£Fered  to  investors 
by  the  New  York  Central  Realty  Company. 
An  issue  of  6%  Accumulative  Bonds  has  just 
been  announced.  Through  these  the  in- 
vestor may  apply  what  we  termed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  the  first  rule  of  per- 
sonal investment, — namely,  that  the  best  way 
to  save  money  is  to  invest  it  before  you  have 
it  Thus  you  are  practically  compelled  to 
economize,  by  enforced  habit,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  very  installments 
earn  interest. 

Not  much  time  need  be  spent  here  in  ex- 
amining these  Accimiulative  Bonds  by  the 
light  of  the  "Three  Test  Questions."  The 
answer  to  the  first  question  would  be  that 
they  are  secured  by  the  entire  assets  of  the 
New  York  Central  Realty  Company.  Bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  not  stocks,  or  shares 
in  the  possible  profits  of  the  company,  but 
are  bonds,  direct  and  fixed  obligations. 

The  answer  to  the  second  and  third  ques- 
tions would  be  found  the  same  for  these 
bonds  as  for  the  bonds  already  discussed. 

The  special  points  of  interest  to  one  about 
to  enter  upon  a  regular  savings  device  are 
two:  (i)  "How  fast  does  my  money 
grow?"  (2)  "Are  the  penalties  (for  lapse 
of  regular  payment,  or  for  withdrawing  from 
the  arrangement  and  getting  my  money 
back)  sufficient  to  fulfil  their  purpose,  with- 
out being  burdensome  or  causing  me  actual 
loss?" 

Under  the  first  head  we  find  that  the  saver 
is  credited  with  6%  interest  on  every  dollar 
actually  paid  in,  and  that  this  interest  is  com- 
pounded annually. 

SAVINGS   GROW   RAPmLY. 

This  explains  the  rapid  growth  of  sav- 
ings under  this  plan.  The  saver  finds  him- 
self in  full  possession  of  a  $i,ocx)  bond  after 
he  has  paid  in  $71.57  a  year  for  ten  years — 
a  total  of  only  $715.70.  In  other  words,  he 
owns  $284.30  which  his  money  has  been  earn- 
ing for  him  at  the  high  rate  of  6%  while  he 
has  been  saving  it.  He  can  turn  his  $1,000 
into  cash  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  if  he 
wishes,  or  can  let  his  money  remain  at  6% 
with  the  company.  What  a  liberal  arrange- 
ment this  is  appears  from  comparison  with  a 
life  insurance  investment  policy,  for  instance. 


Installments  may  be  paid  annually,  semi- 
annually, or  quarterly. 

Penalties  seem  judiciously  computed. 
There  can  be  no  forfeiture  of  payments 
through  lapse.  If  the  saver  is  s^bsolutely 
obliged  to  miss  one  or  more  installments,  he 
loses  merely  the  interest  wliich  his  money 
would  otherwise  have  been  earning  him. 

Various  contingencies  are  provided  for  in 
the  company's  contract  with  the  saver,  such 
as  the  surrender  of  the  bond  at  any  time  for 
cash,  or  transfer  by  the  owner  to  another  per- 
son, in  the  event  of  the  owner's  death,  and 
so  on. 

The  company  announces  that  its  plan  is 
to  show  an  attractive  surrender  value, 
greater  than  that  offered  by  other  savings  de- 
vices, but  to  include  such  a  penalty  for  lapse 
as  may  be  suffident  to  enforce  persistent  pay- 
ments to  maturity. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  inference,  even 
from  such  a  brief  examination,  that  an  in- 
dustrial company  may  offer  bonds  thoroughly 
worthy  of  the  small  investor's  considera- 
tion. When  he  finds  a  company  such  as  the 
one  under  discussion,  whose  property  i^ 
owned  where  he  or  his  representatives  can 
sec  it  for  themselves,  who  ofiEer  as  se- 
curity high  grade  first  mortgages  in  diargc 
of  a  responsible  Trust  Company,  and  whose 
officers  are  well-known  people  whose  reputa- 
tion he  can  inquire  into,  he  may  feel  properly 
justified  in  considering  the  bonds  as  an  in- 
vestment. 

Knowledge  brings  safety  to  the  investor 
most  of  all  men.  The  essential  importance 
of  a  careful  examination  before  an  invest- 
ment purchase  is  being  dwelt  on  by  financial 
authorities  all  over  the  world,  in  magazines, 
books,  and  the  conduct  of  conservative  bank- 
ing institutions. 

Familiarity  with  the  facts  diat  contnd  an 
investment  is  just  what  makes  it  an  invest- 
ment,— ^not  a  speculation, — from  die  in- 
vestor's viewpoint. 

"Intelligent  inquiry  is  the  public's  great- 
est safeguard."  And  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration whose  affairs  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing declare  themselves  ready  to  send  every 
item  of  information  which  the  prospective 
investor  needs  to  start  an  "intelligent  in- 
quiry." Questioners  may  address  the  New 
York  Central  Realty  Company,  1328  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD. 


A  Campaign  ^^^  political  situation  was  com- 
That  Starts  monly  reported  last  month  as 
***'^'  apathetic  beyond  all  previous  ex- 
perience in  Presidential  years;  but  memory  is 
apt  to  delude  people  about  things  of  this  kind. 
Exactly  the  same  remarks  were  prevalent 
four  years  ago.  The  campaign  of  1904, 
which  resulted  in  such  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm for  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  such  overwhelm- 
ing majorities,  did  not  warm  up  at  all  until 
well  into  October.  Not  only  was  the  pivotal 
State  of  New  York  regarded  by  the  best  au- 
thorities four  years  ago  as  extremely  doubt- 
ful, but  all  the  old  wiseacres  at  Republican 
State  and  national  headquarters  had  by  the 
20th  of  October  given  the  State  up  as  surely 
lost  to  the  Democrats.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  the  State  actually  gave  Roose- 
velt a  plurality  of  175,000.  This  year,  as  in 
all  previous  Presidential  elections  for  many 
years  past,  it  is  within  the  practical  possibili- 
ties that  the  Republicans  can  carry  the  coun- 
try and  yet  lose  New  York,  while  the  Demo- 
crats could  scarcely  hope  to  win  if  New  York 
were  conceded  to  the  Taft  forces. 

09m  York  ^^"^  years  ago  a  strong  effort 
state  Again  was  made  to  persuade  the  Hon. 

th9  First.  £|ji^y  i^oQf  jQ  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  governorship,  because  it  was  felt 
that  a  very  strong  State  ticket  was  necessary 
to  help  pull  the  Roosevelt  national  ticket 
safely  through  the  decisive  ordeal  of  the  con- 
test in  the  Empire  State.  But  Mr.  Root  did 
not  think  he  was  needed  and,  having  just  re- 
tired to  private  life  after  a  brilliant  career  in 
the  War  Department,  was  not  willing  to  re- 
turn to  ofBce.  Soon  afterward,  indeed,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hay  made  an  unexpected  call 
upon  his  services,  and  he  has  crowned  his 
former  public  service  with  some  years  of  work 
at  the  head  of  the  State  Department,  not 
equaled,  perhaps,  in  our  hbtory  for  efficiency 


and  constructive  statesmanship.  This  year 
Mr.  Root  was  again  asked  to  take  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  governorship  of  New  •York 
by  the  leaders  of  a  convention  over  which  he 
presided.  He  refused  to  consider  the  sugges- 
tion, because  he  believed  the  renomination  of 
Governor  Hughes  to  be  both  right  and  politic 
and  was  certain  that  it  could  be  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Hughes  was  renominated,  and 
all  his  chief  opponents  promptly  acquiesced 
and  promised  their  loyal  support.  Mr.  Root, 
at  the  Republican  State  Convention  held  at 
Saratoga  in  the  middle  of  September,  deliv- 
ered a  speech  which  should  form  one  of  the 
great  documents  of  the  national  campaign. 

p^«„Ay/^«. /«  The    Republicans   of   the    State 

*  RepuQticans  in      f     *,t  x'     i  i  « 

the  Empire  of  New  York  now  have  be- 
fore them  a  perfectly  clear  and 
unmistakable  situation.  They  have  a  na- 
tional ticket  that  commands  respect  and 
confidence,  and  they  have  a  State  ticket  of 
which  the  same  thing  can  truthfully  be  said. 
The  fact  that  many  of  the  politicians  in  con- 
trol of  the  State  organization  were  opposed 
to  Governor  Hughes  is  one  of  those  matters 
that  counts  in  our  American  politics  more 
significantly  before  conventions  than  after- 
ward. The  opposition  to  Governor  Hughes 
was  not  of  the  sort  that  involves  feuds  or 
malice,  or  that  divides  parties.  The  so-called 
machine  leaders  are  going  to  support  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  with  loyalty,  and  have  never 
for  a  moment  put  themselves  in  a  position 
where  they  could  be  suspected  of  any  inten- 
tion to  be  disloyal  to  the  ticket  as  finally 
chosen.  It  was  some  of  the  ardent  Hughes 
men  who  had  made  the  mistake  of  putting 
themselves  in  the  position  of  saying  that  they 
would  bolt  the  ticket  if  any  other  Repub- 
lican whatsoever  were  nominated.  This 
was  an  absurd  position,  without  the  smallest 
degree   of  justification.      Mr.    Hughes   had 
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ization  in  New  York  City,  was  strongly  of 
the  contrary  opinion  until  finally  convinced 
by  tests  in  different  Assembly  districts  which 
showed  that  the  Republican  voters  actually 
wanted  Hughes.  Mr.  Woodruff,  chairman 
of  the  State  Committee,  held  out  against 
Hughes  until  it  was  clear  that  nobody  else 
could  be  agreed  upon  who  would  have  all 
of  Hughes'  strength  without  having  any  of 
his  weakness.  Mr.  Root  was  in  his  appro- 
priate place  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  lead- 
ers at  the  Saratoga  convention  as  a  last  re- 
sort undertook  to  bring  about  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Hon.  David  Jayne  Hill,  now  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  but  Mr.  Hill's  circum- 
stances obviously  place  him  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Root  in  his  political  attitude. 
Governor  Hughes  meanwhile  had  strength- 
ened himself  not  a  little  in  his  own  State  by 
the  magnificent  speech  he  had  made  at 
Youngstown  on  September  5,  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Ohio  campaign.  He  shared 
honors  there  with  Senator  Beveridge,  the 
other  leading  speaker.  No  man  has  a  finer 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  qualities  of 
Judge  Taft  than  has  Governor  Hughes;  and 
New  York's  Governor  presents  the  larger 
political  situation  with  a  singular  force  and 
persuasiveness.  The  respect  that  the  coun- 
try feels  for  Governor  Hughes  is  very  great. 


LEADERS   AT   THE   SARATOGA   CONVENTION. 

(On  the  left  Is  Senator  Horace  White,  of  Syraciwe, 
nominee  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  In  the  center 
Is  Hon.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  State  chairman. 
On  the  right  is  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Albany.) 

declared  that  he  would  not  accept  a  renom- 
ination  under  any  circumstances,  and  he  had 
stuck  to  this  position  for  a  long  time.  He 
had  been  before  the  American  people  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  while  unwill- 
ing to  serve  either  as  Governor  or  as  Vice- 
President.  There  was  much  opposition  in 
various  quarters  to  Governor  Hughes,  and 
the  politicians, — not  to  use  the  word  in  any 
disparaging  sense, — had  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  would  not  make  a  strong  run 
before  the  people.  They  were  justified  in 
exercising  their  freedom  of  preference;  but 
their  weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  agree  upon  anybody  else  who  was  strong 
and  at  the  same  time  available. 


President  Roosevelt  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  from  the  national 
standpoint   that   the   nomination 

of  Governor   Hughes  was  necessary.     Mr. 

Parsons,  chairman  of  the  Republican  organ- 


Qou.  Hughes 

and 

the  Party, 
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because  it  believes  that  he  stands  inflexibly 
tor  what  he  thinks  right,  and  that  he  is  also 
a  man  of  unusual  talents,  training,  and 
strength  of  will.  He  will  speak  at  various 
points  in  the  national  campaign  for  Judge 
/aft,  and  will  do  most  of  his  home  stump- 
ing in  the  last  half  of  October.  He  will  try 
to  prove  himself  an  **  asset,'*  not  a  "  liabilitv." 


Harmony 

and 

Commendation, 


In  a  Presidential  year  the  whole 
country  looks  to  the  State  of 
New  York  because  of  its  pivotal 
position.  Republicans  are  cheered  or  discour- 
aged, therefore,  according  to  the  views  they 
entertain  of  the  work  done  by.  the  New  York 
State  convention.  If  the  convention  at  Sara- 
toga names  a  high-grade  ticket  and  shows  a 
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united  fronti  with  strong  men  and  sound 
positions,  the  national  party  takes  heart  and 
feels  that  the  chances  of  general  success  are 
enhanced.  President  Roosevelt,  Judge  Taft, 
Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee,  and  other  leading  Republicans 
of  the  country  had  become  absolutely  con- 

^  vinced  that  the  renomination  of  Hughes  was 
the  proper  and  needful  thing.     Mr.  Hitch- 

\cock  had  reached  this  conclusion  after  a  pa- 
tient study  of  the  situation.  The  politicians 
of  the  State  could  not  successfully  resist  a 
Hughes  sentiment  backed  by  men  of  such 
strength  and  supported  strongly  by  the  lead- 
ing newspapers.  Thus,  when  they  finally 
yielded  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Hughes  unanimous. 
His  most  outspoken  opponent,  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  leader  of  the  Albany  Republicans,  finally 
^^cepted  the  result  with  frankness  and  good 

/  temper.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  leaders 
of  party  organization  have  been  so  opposed  to 
Governor  Hughes  is  because  he  has  had  so 
ittle  use  for  them.  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  Gov- 
ernor did  not  surrender  his  own  judgment, 
yet  he  worked  more  tactfully  and  cordially 
with  his  party  organization  than  Governor 
Hughes  has  thus  far  seemed  to  do.  But 
nothing  has  happened  to  cause  any  real  bit- 
terness or  to  prevent  the  Governor  on  the 
one  hand  from  working  more  closely  with 
the  party  nor  yet  the  party  leaders  from  be- 
coming better  acquainted  personally  with  a 
man  whom  it  would  not  hurt  them  at  all  to 
meet  in  frequent  consultation. 

Party  Control  Another  reason  why  the  organ- 
and  Direct  ization  men  are  oposed  to  the 
r  mar  98.  Qgygmor  lies  in  the  Governor's 
determined  championship  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary as  a  substitute  for  the  present  conven- 
tion system.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  party 
machinery  so  powerful  as  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  With  a  tremendous  sentiment  favor- 
able to  the  nomination  of  Hughes,  the  organ- 
ization leaders  had  it  easily  in  their  power  to 
defeat  his  nomination  at  the  Saratoga  conven- 
tion if  they  had  so  chosen.  In  other  words, 
a  group  of  leaders  controlled  the  convention. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  convince  the  conven- 
tion that  President  Roosevelt  was  right  in  re- 
garding Mr.  Hughes'  nomination  as  neces- 
sary; it  was  only  necessary  to  convince  half 
a  dozen  leaders,  who,  in  turn,  controlled  the 
larger  delegations.  A  direct  and  open  kind 
of  primary  election,  such  as  has  been  adopted 
in  a  number  of  other  States,  would  greatly 


reduce  the  prestige  and  actual  power  of  the 
State  central  committee,  the  county  chairmen, 
and  the  other  organization  leaders.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  men  who  have  worked  them- 
selves up  into  positions  of  power  in  this  domi- 
nating party  organization  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  retention  of  a  system  which  they  know 
how  to  operate  and  which  gives  them  control 
not  only  of  nominations  but  also  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  work  of  the  Legislature.  There 
are  things  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  existing 
system,  and  there  are  things  to  be  said  against 
the  primary  election  plan  in  its  full  and  ex- 
treme forms.  But  in  the  State  of  New  York 
it  has  been  true  for  a  long  time  that  freedom 
from  the  domination  of  men  who  hold  power 
through  their  control  of  party  organization 
has  been  more  than  almost  anything  else  a 
requisite  for  the  triumph  of  popular  rule  and 
really  good  government.  The  Republican 
situation  has  been  vastly  improved  so  far  as 
its  relations  to  public  opinion  go,  under  the 
recent  regime,  as  compared  with  that  which 
prevailed  some  years  ago.  But  the  system 
itself  in  its  ramifications  throughout  the  State 
is  not  the  best  one  that  could  be  devised. 

Boss-Ridden  ^^\  IS  true  of  the  Republican 
Democracy  situation  in  New  York  is  true  of 
the  Democratic,  with  the  qualifi- 
cation that  the  Republican  machine  is  in  far 
better  hands  than  that  of  its  opponent.  The 
Democracy  of  New  York  is  controlled  by 
three  men  of  whom  one  towers  far  above  the 
others  in  importance  and  power.  The  domT 
nating  personality  is  Murphy,  head  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  whose  real  relations  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  with  the  corporations  and  the^ 
interests  that  are  concerned  with  legislation, 
rather  than  with  the  people.  Next  to  Mr. 
Murphy  in  the  Democratic  organization  b 
the  State  chairman,  Mr.  Conners,  of  Buffalo. 
And  third  in  importance  and  power  is  Mr. 
McCarren,  of  Brooklyn,  who  is  always  men- 
tioned as  the  agent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  other  corporations, — this  being  a 
matter  about  which  we  have  no  knowledge 
beyond  that  of  constant  and  uncontradicted 
newspaper  statement.  Mr.  McCarren  has 
valued  his  control  of  the  great  borough  of 
Brooklyn,  and  has  resented  the  invasion  of 
Brooklyn  by  Tammany  Hall.  Hence  a  deep 
feud,  which  resulted  in  his  discomfiture  at 
the  Denver  National  Democratic  Convention. 
But  Mr.  McCarren  was  triumphantly  rein- 
stated in  power  by  the  State  convention  in 
Rochester  last  month,  and  it  was  stated  in  the 
press  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  succeeded  in  rccon- 
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ciling  the  warring  spoilsmen,  so  that  organ- 
ized Democracy  is  to  present  a  united  front. 


Briftui't  Slogan 

DoeaK/ot 

Apply. 


It  would  not,  of  course,  be  quite 
fair  to  Mt.  Bryan  to  twit  him 
upon  a  situation  in  New  York  for 
which  he  is  not  responsible,  and  which  he 
must  in  his  innermost  soul  detest  and  abhor. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  true  of  the  masses  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  York  that  they  are 
dominated  in  their  views  by  the  franchise- 
holding  corporations.  But  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  machinery  of  the  Democratic  party 
is  absolutely  controlled  by  the  sort  of  men 
who  represent  the  very  thing  that  Mr.  Bryan 
in  his  speeches  most  bitterly  attacks.  If  any 
political  organization  ever  existed  with  which 
the  corrupt  corporations  like  to  do  business, 
that  organization  is  Tammany  Hall;  and 
Tammany,  through  its  affiliations,  controls 
the  Democratic  machinery  of  the  one  State 
Mr,  Bryan  must  capture  in  order  to  be 
elected  President.  The  boss  system  is  not 
really  a  party  affair.  It  is  a  system  of  spolia- 
tion that  has  seized  upon  the  machinery  of 
both  parties  wherever  it  could ;  and  the  bosses 


that  have  controlled  party  machinery  by  the 
use  of  money  that  has  been  given  them  from 
corporation  sources  have  always  and  every- 
where understood  one  another  well  enough  to 
devise  some  way  of  dividing  the  spoils  and 
recognizing  the  principle  of  "  live  and  let 
live.'*  Thus  there  has  always  been  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  community  of  interest  be- 
tween Republican  bossism  and  Democratic 
bossism  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Both  par- 
ties should  try  harder  than  ever  to  emancipate 
themselves.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  not 
particularly  timely  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  bring 
his  slogan,  "  Shall  the  people  rule,"  into  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  his  own  party  in  that  great  State  is  de- 
cidedly more  shackled  and  more  dominated 
by  bosses  and  corporations  than  is  the  party 
that  stands  for  Governor  Hughes  and  for  the 
work  of  the  two  public  service  commissions. 


The  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion met  at  Rochester  while  the 
Republicans  were  still  in  session 
at  Saratoga.  The  Democrats  nominated  for 
Governor  xMr.   Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chanlcr, 


Chanter 
Governor. 
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now  Lieutenant-Governor.  Mr.  Chanler 
had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  against  Governor  Hughes. 
Public  men  are,  however,  privileged  to 
change  their  minds  when  nominations  actu- 
ally come  their  way.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  jn  the  last  State  election,  when  Wil- 
liam R.  Hearst  was  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor,  Mr.  Chanler  was  his 
running  mate  as  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Mr.  Hughes  was  the  only  Re- 
publican who  was  elected  on  the  State  ticket, 
and  Mr.  Hearst  the  only  Democrat  who  was 
defeated,  Mr.  Chanler,  the  Democratic 
Lieutenant-Governor,  has  therefore  been  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Republican  State  Sen- 
ate. He  has  been  a  close  and  precise  observer 
of  Governor  Hughes'  administration,  and  has 
given  It  his  repeated  endorsement.  The  State 
knows  what  kind  of  a  Governor  it  has  in 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  it  knows  that  Mr.  Chan- 
ler believes  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  the  right 
sort.  But  it  does  not  know  what  kind  of  a 
Governor  Mr.  Chanler  himself  would  make. 
He  is  a  man  of  wealth  who  has  in  various 
ways  shown  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate 
and  with  workingmen,  and  was  an  exponent 
of  the  Hearst  policies  of  reform.  His  boom- 
let  for  the  Presidency  was  carried  from  New 
York  to  Denver,  but  was  quid  ly  snuffed  out 
in  the  highly  charged  Bryan  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Hearst  now  accuses  Mr.  Chanler  of  sur- 
render to  the  corporations. 


>in>icA/.a«mei,«Mr.  Chanler  will  be  personally 

in         popular,  and  his  nommation  is  re- 

armony.     g^^j^j  ^  ^  gQ^j  stroke  from  the 

vote-getting  standpoint.  The  legislative  and 
administrative  affairs  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  important  and  complicated,  and 
they  require  in  the  Governor's  chair  a  man 
of  great  talent,  judgment,  force,  and  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Chanler  has  not  been  tested,  and 
nobody  can  foretell  in  advance  what  kind  of 
an  administrator  he  will  make  if  elected. 
That  he  is  honorable  and  public-spirited 
seems  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands.  The  har- 
monious work  of  the  Rochester  convention 
was  crowned  by  the  appearance  on  the  scene, 
in  the  closing  hours,  of  the  "  Great  Common- 
er "  himself.  Mr.  Bryan  had  sent  his  na- 
tional chairman,  the  Hon.  Norman  E.  Mack, 
to  Rochester,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  har- 
mony. Mr.  Mack  had  been  highly  success- 
ful in  his  errand.  Ex- Justice  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien  had  been  temporary  chairman,  and 
the  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  Democratic  can- 
didate four  years  ago,  had  been  permanent 
presiding  officer.  In  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  the  great  Nebraska  chieftain,  the  McCar- 
ren  spoilsmen  of  Brooklyn  had  all  been  ad- 
mitted to  seats  in  a  convention  that  was  dom- 


nVSTEBS    ARE    IN    SEASON     (AND    THE    BlICHESTKB     CON- 
VENTION   WAS     CHARLEY     MCRPHT'S    OYSTER.) 

From  tho  Brooklyn  Eagle  (New  York.) 
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inated  by  the  Tammany  spoilsmen  of  Man- 
hattan. The  great  conservative  element 
was  represented  by  ex- Judges  O'Brien  and 
Parker,  who  made  those  clever  and 
serious-sounding  speeches  that  great  law- 
yers of  their  type  can  always  make  to 
justify  any  change  whatsoever  in  their 
political   alignment. 


Bruan 
M9W  York, 


Politics  certainly  makes  strange 
bedfellows.  Judge  Parker  four 
years  ago  represented  everything 
that  Mr.  Bryan  denounced  and  detested; 
Murphy,  of  Tammany,  more  than  any  other 
man,  stands  for  all  the  unspeakable  methods 
in  politics  that  Bryan  proposes  to  reform, — 
as  also  does  Conners,  the  State  chairman; 
while  McCarren's  position  is  notoriously  that 
of  a  political  representative  of  the  monopo- 
listic interests  which  Bryan  is  advertised  as 
apostolical ly  ordained  to  destroy.  But  none 
of  these  things  seem  to  give  Mr.  Bryan  any 
qualms.  He  arises  and  proceeds  to  lecture 
and  denounce  the  Republican  party  for  hav- 
ing permitted  wicked  trusts  and  corporations 
to  lift  up  their  heads  in  our  fair  land;  and 
his  entourage  of  New  York  corporation  law- 
yers and  of  bosses  who  hold  their  power 
by  virtue  of  corporation  graft  grows  moist 
in  the  eyes  and  applauds  his  sentiments  till 
the  rafters  ring.  Such  is  the  great  na- 
tional game. 
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THK    DO^'E    OF    PEACK. 

(Apropos    of    the    truce   between    Murphy    and    Mc- 

Carren   at   Rochester.) 

From  the  Evening  World  (New  York.) 


"  PINE  !  '• 
(The    New     York     World,   which     Is     suppdVting 
Bryan,  represents  Thos.  F.  ttyan  as  indorsing  Mur- 
phy's work  at  Rochester.) 

From  the  World  (New  York.) 

Accepted  bu  ^^'  Bryan  proceeded  from  Roch- 
Democney^a  ester  to  the  little  State  of  Dela- 
ware, and  here  again  he  was 
persona  grata  in  the  circles  of  the  elect.  He 
glorified  the  distinguished  Democratic  fami- 
lies that  bear  the  names  of  Bayard,  Gray,  and 
Saulsbury, — a  lineage  that  has  always  been 
most  bitterly  opposed  to  Bryanism, — and  he 
was  duly  forgiven  and  much  feted  by  the 
present  representatives  of  those  families,  in- 
cluding Judge  George  Gray  himself.  While 
Mr.  Parker  and  the  New  York  conservatives 
were  praising  Bryan  and  classing  him  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
while  Judge  Gray  and  the  Delaware  oligar- 
chy were  at  last  admitting  him  to  their  select 
communion,  another  great  and  shining  light 
of  the  Cleveland  conservatives, — namely,  \Ir. 
Richard  Olney,  of  Boston, — was  giving  his 
reasons  in  fine  Massachusetts  dialectics,  for 
supporting  the  man  who  most  completely 
represents  everything  that  he  has  contended 
against  throughout  his  political  life. 

Why  Mr.  Olney  ^^'  Oltieys  long  and  able  argu- 
/»  ment  is  at  least  entirely  his  own. 

ryan.  jy^^  Bryan  on  his  part  has  every- 
where proclaimed  that  the  platforms  are  the 
thing,  and  that  nothing  else  is  to  be  discussed. 
Mr.  Bryan's  phrase,  reiterated  by  him  every 
day,  is  that  "  platforms  are  binding."     The 
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Denver  platform  he  declares  to  be  sound, 
complete,  and  righteous.  The  Chicago  plat- 
form, he  thinks,  to  use  a  word  that  is  vulgar, 
but  much  in  current  speech,  is  absolutely 
"  rotten."  Mr.  Bryan  holds  up  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  glorification,  and  denounces 
the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Oiney  contemp- 
tuously dismisses  all  such  talk  by  saying  that 
the  platforms  do  not  amount  to  a  row  of  pins, 
and  that  either  party  might  take  either  plat- 
form, while  both  platforms  might  as  well  re- 
pose in  the  waste  basket, — this  being  not  Mr, 
Olney's  phraseology,  but  his  general  idea. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Olney  seems  to  say  that 
it  makes  no  more  difference  about  men  than 
about  platforms.  Mr.  Bryan  has  waxed  per- 
sonal in  his  debating,  and  charges  Taft  with 
being  very  complacent  toward  trusts,  quite 
ill-iniformed  in  his  arguments  and  statements, 
and  utterly  lacking  in  the  force  and  strength 
necessary  for  the  Presidency,  claiming  that  he 
himself,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  is  the  only 
real  and  true  heir  to  the  place  held  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  while  William  H.  Taft  is  a 
spurious  and  ill-qualified  claimant.  To  all 
this  Mr.  Olney  is  as  indifferent  as  a  highly 
trained  New  England  intellect  has  ever  been 
on  any  subject  toward  a  brand  of  opinion 
originating  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Mr.  Olney  thinks  that  the  candidates  are  all 
well  enough,  and  that  the  Republicans  might 
just  as  well  have  nominated  Bryan,  while  the 
Democrats  could  have  nominated  Taft  with- 
out any  particular  inconsistency.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard  Olney  is  a  conservative,  and  what  he 


wants  is  a  result  that  shall  make  for  con- 
servatism. And  he  holds  that  a  Democratic 
victory  in  this  country  would  have  that  result. 

Mr.  Bryan    ^^'  Bryan,  who  IS  the  most  ver-^\ 
in  satile  and  adroit  platform  speaker      ) 

now  living,  is  therefore  under  ne- x 
cessity  of  finding  a  way  to  live  up  to  the  new 
Eastern  theory  that  he  is  really  a  conservative, 
like  Olney  and  Parker  and  Gray,  while  not 
sacrificing  the  reputation  for  unflinching  rad- 
icalism that  is  his  stock  in  trade  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Q)lorado,  Oklahoma^ 
Texas,  Missouri,  and  elsewhere  in  the  West 
and  Southwest.  He  must  stand  in  line  with 
the  great  labor  vote  of  Illinois,  New  York, 
and  the  manufacturing  States,  and  he  must 
attract  to  himself  the  farmer  vote  and  that 
of  the  small  business  men.  It  is  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  credit  that  he  can  fill  this  changing 
role  in  different  parts  of  the  country  with 
buoyancy  and  confidence,  and  with  no  con- 
sciousness of  any  inconsistency  or  shifting  of 
ground.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  many  great 
apparent  changes  of  base  and  of  attitude,  with 
a  dialectical  skill  that  always  satisfied  his  own 
mind  and  conscience. 

J^^  ^^  One  of  Mr.  Bryan's  greatest  gifts 
Campaign  as  a  Campaigner  is  his  ability  to 
''^'  lift  a  minor  detail  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  great  issue,  and  to  put  his  adver- 
sary on  the  defensive  in  a  matter  of  no  real 
consequence.  Thus  he  accuses  Taft  of  hav- 
ing made  an  absurd  mistake  in  alluding  to 
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an  experiment  in  the  State  of  New  York 
having  to  do  with  the  guarantee  of  bank  cir- 
culation or  deposits,  or  both,  somewhere 
about  the  year  1829.  These  are  matters 
about  which  neither  William  J.  Bryan  nor 
William  H.  Taft  has  any  knowledge  or  opin- 
ion that  is  worth  more  than  that  of  any  other 
intelligent  citizen.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
knows  nothing  especial  about  them,  and 
would  not  be  tricked  into  an  attempt  to  de- 
bate them.  Congress  has  got  to  take  hold 
of  the  whole  banking  and  currency  system 
of  the  United  States,  in  an  attempt  to  give  it 
a  more  up-to-date  character,  and  make  it  bet- 
ter fitted  for  times  of  stress  and  emergency. 
The  questions  involved  are  technical  and 
scientific  business  questions.  Every  responsi- 
ble citizen  knows  that  they  are  not  party 
questions,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whether  his  name  be  Bryan 
or  Taft,  will  have  very  little  if  anything  to 
do  with  the  details  of  these  problems. 


Bank 

DBposHa  a» 

an  taaue. 


Guaranteeing  bank  deposits  in 
Oklahoma  is  an  interesting  local 
experiment  that  we  shall  all  ob- 
serve with  interest  and  due  sympathy.  If  it 
really  works  well  there,  other  States  In  the 
neighborhood  will  unquestionably  try  a  sim- 


ilar plan.  In  fact,  the  Kansas  Republican 
Convention  has  already  declared  in  favor  of 
trying  the  thing  in  that  State.  There  are 
some  important  Republicans  who  believe  that 
in  connection  with  a  thoroughly  revised  na- 
ional  banking  system  it  would  be  feasible  to 
try  the  plan  of  guaranteeing  deposits.  Most 
experienced  bankers  arc  opposed  to  the  idea, 
and  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable.  The 
consensus  of  the  best  opinion  is  against  the  > 
experiment,  in  so  far  as  foreign  and  American  ] 
thought  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub-  \ 
ject.  The  topic  has  had  no  development  on  ^ 
party  lines.  As  too  often  in  his  career,  Mr. 
Bryan  is  cocksure  on  his  main  proposition, 
and  then  expends  all  his  energies  in  getting 
up  his  debate.  As  compared  with  a  man  like 
Fowler,  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Currency  and  Banking, 
Mr.  Bryan  is  the  merest  tyro  in  the  real 
discussion  of  these  financial  subjects. 


\ 


Taft 
on  the 
Stump. 


It  is  a  great  deal  easier  for  Mr. 
Taft,  who  has  had  vast  judicial 
and  administrative  experience,  to 
say  about  a  given  topic,  "  I  do  not  know," 
than  it  is  for  Mr.  Bryan,  who  never  likes  to 
admit  that  he  does  not  know.  Mr.  Taft  is 
now  planning  to  appear  and  speak  at  many 
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placfs  throughout  the  country.  He  will  be 
vcr>'  fortunate  if  he  adopts  the  method  of 
telling  the  people  about  the  things  he  knows, 
and  knows  well,  and  declines  to  emulate  the 
most  skillful  debater  of  the  age  in  a  discus- 
sion of  side  issues,  Mr.  Taft  has  had  scarce- 
ly any  more  training  as  a  political  campaign- 
er and  a  platform  "  whooper-up  "  than  had 
the  late  Grover  Cleveland.  He  is  no  James 
G.  Blaine,  the  largest  item  in  whose  stock  of 
trade  was  his  marvelous  platform  skill  and 
magnetic  power  in  popular  campaigning  and 
debating.  Mr.  Taft  was  a  splendid  and 
capable  judge,  who  knows  the  United  States 
statutes  and  their  interpretation.  Now  for 
many  years  past  he  has  been  a  great  admin- 
istrator, facing  public  duties  every  day,  mak- 
ing innumerable  important  decisions,  and 
transacting  the  affairs  of  the  people  with  the 
highest  credit.     He  is  a  vast  repository  of 

(precise  knowledge  about  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  its  executive  work.  With  all  re- 
'spcct  to  Mr.  Bryan,  it  would  take  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  at  least  four  years  of 
intense  industry  as  actual  chief  magistrate  to 
acquire  anything  like  William  H.  Taft's 
present  knowledge  of  the  things  a  President 
needs  to  know  about  the  business  of  the  Presi- 
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dency.  Mr.  Taft  will  therefore  be  well  ad- 
vised if,  in  his  speeches,  he  tells  the  people 
about  the  great  work  the  present  Administra- 
tion has  accomplished  in  a  vast  number  of 
directions, — the  sort  of  record  of  achieve- 
ment that  Mr.  Root  set  forth  at  Saratoga. 

frusta       ^^^'    Bryan    now    charges    Mr. 

d1^        Taft  with  being  the  candidate  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, while  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  specifical- 
ly charges  Mr.  Bryan  with  being  the  candi- 
date of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.    If  there 
are  any  public  men  of  note  in  this  country 
who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  have  them  pointed  out.    We 
have  never  heard  of  any.     As  for  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  poli- 
tics, the  record  is  a  very  long  one,  the  pre- 
cise facts  are  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  promi- 
nent men  in  both  parties  arc  charged  with 
having  been  the  agents  or  representatives  of 
that  great  private  interest.    We  believe  Mr. 
Br>'an  as  well  as  Mr.  Taft  to  be  personally 
far  removed  from  any  discreditable  relations 
whatsoever  with  corporations  that  use  money 
corruptly  to  affect  judges,  lawmakers,  and 
executive  officers.     But  doubtless  there  are 
many  mercenary  scoundrels  in  both  political 
camps.     The  United  States  Government  at 
the  present  time  is  engaged  in  a  serious  and 
formidable  attempt  to  break  up  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  in  its  present  form.  This  company 
has  been   the   bitterest   foe   that    President 
Roosevelt  has  had  to  face.    Mr.  Taft  stands 
absolutely  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  views 
upon  government  policy  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.     If   Mr.   Bryan  were  elected 
President,  everything  in  his  practical  rela- 
tion   to   the    enforcement   of   the    Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law  would  depend  upon  the  men 
with  whom  he  would  surround  himself  as  his 
cabinet  officers  and  advisers.     The  public  is 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  form  even  a  gucs$ 
as  to  what  men  he  would  choose. 

y^^         Elsewhere    in    this    number    we 

National     publish  articles  upon  the  manage- 

rgan  za  ona.  ^^^^    ^£    ^j^^    Republican    and 

Democratic  campaigns.  Mr.  Josephus  Dan- 
iels, of  North  Carolina,  is  in  charge  of  press 
matters  at  Democratic  headquarters,  and  he 
has  written  for  this  magazine  a  spirited  arti- 
cle that  will  make  it  plain  to  Republican 
readers  with  what  vigor  and  hopefulness 
the  opposition  is  waging  its  aggressive  fight. 
Mr.  Walter  Wellman  writes  of  the  Republi- 
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can  campaign  as  one  brought  into  a  mar- 
velously  precise  system  through  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  the  chairman. 
The  Democrats,  as  the  attacking  force,  have 
naturally  shown  carh'er  activity.  The  Re- 
publicans will  disclose  great  energy  through 
the  month  of  October.  At  no  stage  in  the 
present  campaign  will  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  torchlight  parades  and  mere  noise 
count  relatively  for  verj-  much.  Prejudice 
is  playing  a  smaller  part  in  every  campaign, 
and  intelligent  discussion  is  counting  for 
more  each  year.  Furthermore,  the  inde- 
pendent voter  is  growing  more  formidable, 
and  party  lines  are  constantly  broken  by  local 
issues  that  are  not  of  a  party  character. 


Maine 

and 

Vermont. 


For  example,  the  election  in 
Maine  last  month  resulted  in  a 
Republican  plurality  of  only 
about  8,000.  If  straight  party  issues  had 
been  dominant,  the  Maine  election  would 
point  strongly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bryan's  suc- 
cess in  November.^  But  personal  and  local 
issues  seem  to  have  prevailed,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  resubmission  of  the  liquor  ques- 
tion to  a  vote  of  the  people  had  probably 
more  to  do  with  reducing  the  Republican  ma- 
jority than  any  political  tendencies  that  are 
of  national  significance.    The  Maine  Legis- 


HON.    BERT    M.    FERNALD. 
(Ek'cied   (Jovernor   of   Muine   on    September   14.) 


HON.   GEORGE   H.    PROUTY. 
(Elected  Governor  of  Vermont  on    September  1.) 

lature  is  Republican  by  about  the  usual 
large  majority.  While  Republicans  through- 
out the  country  have  no  reason  for  special 
rejoicing  in  the  outcome  of  the  Maine  elec- 
tion, Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
very  little  solid  comfort  to  derive  from  it. 
The  election  in  Vermont  had  given  the  Re- 
publicans a  plurality  exceeding  29,000,  this 
being  very  similar  to  the  pluralities  in  the 
gubernatorial  elections  of  four  years  ago  and 
eight  years  ago.  The  circumstances  in  Ver- 
mont were  such  as  to  make  the  result  a  much 
better  index  of  party  conditions  and  tenden- 
cies than  the  result  in  Maine.  At  present 
the  Br>'an  strength  is  more  visible  in  the 
West  than  it  is  in  the  East.  Mr.  Br>'an's 
Eastern  tour  last  month  was  seemingly  a  po- 
litical success,  and  it  made  impression  enough 
in  certain  quarters  to  help  produce  a  sharp  re- 
action in  Wall  Street,  where  stocks  had  been 
unduly  advanced  by  skillful  manipulation. 

i#.  r«,«i,-,  ^Ir.   Hearst,  who  has  thus  far 

In         been  the     stormy  petrel     of  the 
Ohio.  .  J 

campaign,  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  middle  of  September  by  produc- 
ing certain  letters  to  show  that  Senator  For- 
aker,  of  Ohio,  had  at  one  time  been  receiving 
checks  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in 
connection  with  correspondence  about  publii^ 
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matters  with  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  that 
corporation.  Mr.  Foraker  denied  that  any 
of  the  money  received  was  for  his  influence 
against  bills  at  Washington  for  the  control 
of  the  trusts.  As  respects  one  of  the  checks, 
which  was  for  an  even  $50,000,  Mr.  Foraker 
explained  that  it  was  in  furtherance  of  a 
project  to  buy  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  This 
admission  seems  to  us  the  most  damaging  part 
of  the  whole  business.  Senators  of  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  be  helping  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  to  get  control  of  the  leading 
organs  of  public  opinion  in  their  home  com- 
monwealths. Since  this  transaction  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  parties  to  it,  might  it  not  be 
very  useful  to  clear  up  a  large  number  of 
other  current  rumors  with  respect  to  more 
or  less  similar  deals  for  the  control  of  news- 
papers? The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  know  who  directs  the  policy 
of  a  press  that  pretends  to  be  true  to  public 
interest.  A  newspaper  cannot  at  the  same 
time  serve  a  private  interest  and  represent  the 
public  welfare.  The  position  of  a  newspaper 
or  a  periodical  in  this  respect  should  be  as 
carefully  scrutinized  as  that  of  a  judge  on 
the  bench.  It  is  this  phase,  rather  than  Mr. 
Foraker's  position  in  the  campaign  or  in 
Ohio  politics  that  most  deeply  concerns  the 
country.  Mr.  Foraker  himself  owes  his 
account  to  the  people  of  Ohio. 

Dinct  ^"  September,  direct  primaries 
Primaries,  for  the  nomination  of  State  offi- 
EoMtandWeBt,^^^  and  United  States  Senators 
were  held  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Ne- 
braska, Washington,  and  New  Jersey,  fol- 
lowing the  August  primaries  of  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Illinois,  which  were  noted  in  our 
last  number.  In  Wisconsin,  United  States 
Senator  Isaac  Stephenson  was  renominated, 
although  strongly  opposed  by  a  large  element 
of  the  La  Follette  wing  of  the  Republican 
party  in  that  State,  thus  affording  another 
illustration  of  the  fact  to  which  we  called  at- 
tention last  month, — that  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette himself  has  been  unable  to  control  the 
operation  of  his  own  primary  law.  The  La 
Follette  Republicans  were  successful,  how- 
ever, in  defeating  G)ngressman  Jenkins,  who 
is  counted  as  a  "  stand-pat "  Republican  in  the 
House.  In  the  Washington  State  primaries. 
Congressman  Wesley  L.  Jones  received  th^ 
Republican  nomination  for  United  States 
Senator  to  succeed  Senator  Ankeny.  In  Ne- 
braska the  contests  were  of  only  local  inter- 
est. Governor  Sheldon  not  being  opposed  for 
renoraination  on  the  Republican  side,  while 


Mayor  Dahlman,  of  Omaha,  was  defeated 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor 
by  Ashton  C.  Shallenberger.  The  fii^t  pri- 
maries under  the  new  law  in  New  Jersey 
.were  to  be  held  on  September  22.  Interest 
centered  largely  in  what  is  known  as  the  New 
Idea  movement,  headed  by  State  Senator 
Colby.  The  direct  primary  method  of  mak- 
ing nominations  is  being  discussed  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  where  it  has  not  yet  been 
adopted.  Thus  the  New  Hampshire  Repub- 
lican convention,  which  defeated  Mr.  Pills- 
bury,  the  anti-railroad  candidate,  for  the  gov- 
ernorship, adopted  a  platform  declaring 
among  other  things  in  favor  of  a  direct  pri- 
mary law.  It  is  believed  that  had  such  a  law 
been  in  existence  this  year  the  reformers, 
headed  by  Winston  Churchill,  would  have 
succeeded  in  nominating  Pilsbury.  In  New 
York,  also,  there  is  renewed  interest  in  direct 
primaries  as  a  result  of  the  renomination  of 
Governor  Hughes,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  his  election  would  give  a  great  impetus 
to  the  reform  in  that  State. 

Changes  Among  the  results  of  this  year's 
in  the  primary  elections  the  one  that  has 
chief  significance  to  the  nation  at 
large  is  the  effect  on  the  composition  of  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Thus  the  defeat  of  Senators  Kit- 
tredge,  of  South  Dakota;  Long,  of  Kansas; 
and  Ankeny,  of  Washington, — who  are  to  be 
replaced,  respectively,  by  Gov.  Coe  I.  Craw- 
ford, the  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  and  Rep- 
resentative Wesley  L.  Jones, — ^means  a  direct 
and  positive  gain  for  the  progressive  element 
iii  Western  Republicanism  in  the  upper  house 
of  the  national  legislature,  while  Senator  Ful- 
ton, of  Oregon,  will  probably  be  succeeded  by 
a  Democrat,  Gov.  George  E.  Chamberlain. 
The  South  Carolina  Democrats,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  voted  to  retire  Senator  Gary  at 
the  end  of  his  present  term,  sending  to  Wash- 
ington in  his  place  the  Hon.  E.  D.  Smith; 
while  the  Democrats  of  Missouri  will  decide 
at  the  November  election  between  the  claims 
of  Senator  Stone  and  Governor  Folk  for  the 
seat  occupied  by  Mr.  Stone  since  1903.  As 
we  pointed  out  in  our  September  number, 
Senator  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  was  able  to  re- 
tain his  seat  only  by  a  bare  plurality  of  the 
votes  cast  at  the  primaries,  and  a  fair  conclu- 
sion to  be  derived  from  the  workings  of  the 
direct-primary  system  in  the  trials  of  it  thus 
far  made  is  that  the  voters  are  inclined  to 
make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  retiring  the  pres- 
ent incumbents  of  Senate  seats. 
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The  Panic     ^^  ^^  "°^  possible  to  gauge  with 

Measured  in   soHie  accuracy  the  effect  on  the 

/?a//«,ay  rra#/e.  ^^jj^^^j   industry   of   last  year's 

panic  and  its  consequent  depression.  The  re- 
ports for  the  first  six  months  of  1908  of  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  roads  are  before 
us,  leaving  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  mile- 
age to  be  estimated.  We  find  that  after  ten 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted  increases  in 
gross  earnings,  increases  as  enormous  as  they 
were  regular,  the  railroads  of  the  country 
earned  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
less  in  the  first  half  of  1908  than  in  the  cor- 
responding half  of  1907.  VV^hat  this  means 
is  best  shown  by  comparison  with  the  figures 
of  1904,  a  year  of  sharp  trade  depression.  In 
the  first  half  of  that  year  the  decrease  from 
the  earnings  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
1903  was  less  than  $20,000,000.  So  that 
the  year  1908,  to  July  i,  finds  the  rail- 
roads reporting  decreases  twelve  times  as 
large  as  the  falling  off  in  the  only  other  period 
in  the  last  decade  that  did  not  show  increases. 
This  formidable  evidence  of  the  depression 
we  have  passed  through  is  qualified,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  authorities,  by  the  very  fact 
of  the  great  strides  in  earnings  taken  by  the 
railroads  in  recent  years.  They  point  out 
that  we  do  not  have  to  go  so  far  back, — in- 
deed, only  to  1905, — to  find  gross  earnings 
even  less  than  the  decreased  figures  of  1908. 


PJ.FNTY    OF    HELP. 

From   the  Brooklyn  Eagle   (New  York). 


But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  oi 
wages  and  material  has  increased  enormously 
since  1905,  and  that  there  have  been  huge  new 
capital  issues  to  provide  facilities  for  an  ex- 
pected further  advance  in  traffic.  These  fac- 
tors render  a  comparison  of  gross  earnings  in 
1908  with  gross  earnings  in  1905  very  cheer- 
less. The  widespread  character  of  the  fall- 
ing off  was  as  impressive  as  the  large  amounts 
involved.  Not  a  single  railroad  of  any  size 
showed  an  increase  in  1908  in  gross  earnings, 
and  only  two  showed  increases  in  net.  The 
falling  off  in  net  earnings  was  even  larger 
than  the  decrease  in  growth,  coming  appar- 
ently to  more  than  2 1  per  cent.  VVhen  it  is 
considered  that  these  net  earnings  must  cover 
interest  on  a  larger  volume  of  bonds  than  ex- 
isted in  1907,  the  extent  of  the  hurt  to  stock- 
holders can  be  understood. 

^  But  now,  half  way  on  in  the  lat- 

Briahter  ttv  six  months  of  1908,  things  arc 
looking  better.  Several  months 
ago,  in  May  and  June,  the  railroads  showed 
some  indications  of  success  in  handling  the 
problem  of  reducing  expenses  to  correspond 
with  the  smaller  volume  of  traffic.  In  the 
face  of  continuing  high  prices  for  steel  and 
other  material,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  re- 
ducing wages,  this  was  no  easy  task.  But  at 
the  height  of  the  falling  off  in  traffic,  which 
came  in  May,  net  earnings  began  to  look  a 
little  better  proportionally,  and  this  work  of 
decreasing  expenses  has  gone  on  progressively 
until  we  find  the  Union  Pacific  in  July  re- 
porting an  actual  increase  in  net  in  the  face 
of  the  falling  off  of  nearly  $500,000  in 
gross,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  reporting 
practically  the  same  net  earnings  as  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.  Of  course, 
such  results  can  only  be  obtained  on  roads 
that  have  been  kept  in  the  best  physical  con- 
dition, and  not  on  all  of  these,  Mr.  Harri- 
man  said,  on  his  return  to  the  East  in  mid- 
September,  that  he  had  spent  $180,000,000  in 
improving  the  Southern  and  Union  Pacific 
between  1900  and  1905,  and  it  is  well  kno\*Ti 
that  correspondingly  large  sums  have  gone 
into  these  properties  since  1905.  But  in  spite 
of  the  fine  showing  relatively  in  net  earnings 
of  the  most  fortunate  roads,  and  the  better 
showing  of  others,  it  is  evidently  true  that 
the  drastic  economies  now  in  force  must  be 
at  some  expense  to  the  physical  condition  of 
our  great  transportation  lines,  and  a  scrutiny 
of  the  sums  currently  expended  on  main- 
tenance of  way  and  equipment,  as  reported  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  shows 
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^>ecifically  that  the  properties  are  not  being 
"  kept  up  "  as  they  were  before  gross  earn- 
ings fell  off.  So  that  it  is  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial cause  of  congratulation  that  gross 
earnings  themselves  are  now  slowly  rising. 
The  decrease  for  July  on  the  large  body  of 
roads  reporting  was  16.57  percent.,  as  against 
an  average  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year;  for  August  the  de- 
crease was  only  13.57  P^r  cent.,  and  for  the 
first  week  of  September  twenty-five  roads, 
which  should  come  near  showing  the  average 
of  the  whole,  made  a  falling  off  of  only  10.42 
per  cent. 


Tke 


The  event  of  the  month  most  im- 
Commodtt/ea  portant  to  industrv  was  the  find- 
^'"l**-  ing  of  Judge  Gray,  of  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court,  against  the  so-called  "  com- 
modities clause  "  of  the  Hepburn  Rate  bill, 
passed  by  Congress  in  igo6.  This  clause 
prohibited  the  railways  from  owning,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  a  business  dealing  in  any 
commodity  carried  in  interstate  traffic,  except 
timber.  Its  important  bearing  was  on  the 
relation  of  the  great  coal  railways  to  the 
mines  owned  by  them,  and  most  importantly 
on  the  anthracite  situation,  in  which  the  sup- 
ply is  very  effectively  monop>olized  by  the 
hard-coal  roads  which  carry  the  fuel  from 
the  mines  to  the  distributing  points.  The 
prohibition  came  into  force  last  May,  but 
the  Government  allowed  the  roads  an  exten- 
sion of  time  while  the  courts  dealt  with  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act.  Now  Judge 
Gray  and  his  associate.  Judge  Dallas  (Judge 
Buffington  dissenting)  decide  that  the  pro- 
hibition is  unreasonable  and  unconstitutional, 
on  the  ground  that  the  railroads  have, 
with  the  consent  of  State  laws,  acquired  cer- 
tain property  interests  and  vested  rights 
which  the  law  seeks  to  confiscate.  It  had 
been  maintained  by  the  railroads  that  it 
would  have  been  a  practically  impossible  task 
to  separate  the  ownership  of  the  mines  from 
the  transportation  companies,  especially  in 
cases  where  bonds  and  stocks  had  been  issued 
against  property  consisting  of  both  mines  and 
railroads.  Doubtless,  if  there  had  been  good 
economic  reasons,  from  their  point  of  view, 
for  such  a  separation,  the  astute  legal  advisers 
of  the  railroads  would  have  found  some  way 
out  of  this  tangle.  Of  course,  the. motive 
which  led  the  roads  to  make  such  a  hard, 
and,  so  far,  successful,  fight  against  the  "com- 
modities clause "  was  the  original  motive 
which  led  them  to  acquire  the  unmined  sup- 
plies of  coal.     The  anthracite  fields,  espe- 


AN    IMPORTANT    NOTIFICATION. 

The  crops  notify  Mr.  Farmer  that  he  la  the  whole 

thing  and  l>onnd  to  pull  the  dollars  this  fall. 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 

cially,  are  in  such  an  exceedingly  limited 
area  that  they  irresistibly  invite  monopoly. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  in  the  present  trend  of 
industrial  combination,  to  imagine  these  close- 
ly concentrated  supplies  of  a  staple  necessity 
in  any  other  condition  than  monopolized. 
The  railroads  certainly  could  not  have  af- 
forded to  let  any  other  private  interests  con- 
trol the  coal-beds,  as  each  road  would  have 
been  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  owner  of  the 
anthracite  field,  and  the  inevitable  result  was 
that  the  railroads  did  the  monopolizing  on 
their  own  behalf.  The  case  decided  by  Judge 
Gray  has  been  taken  on  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  President  Roosevelt  and  Attor- 
ney-General Bonaparte  taking  an  especial 
interest  in  the  effort  to  secure  judicial  affirm- 
ation of  the  clause  in  the  Hepburn  act. 

The  Final    These  improving  symptoms  should 
Word  on      be   accelerated   by    the   work   of 

the  Crops,  ^i  u'  u    • 

movmg  the  crops,  which  is  now 
immediately  before  the  railroads.  The  Gov- 
ernment's final  figures  show  that  we  shall 
produce  about  666,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
5  per  cent,  more  than  in  1907,  and  2,600,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn,  about  the  same  as 
last  year's  crop,  while  other  crops  come  well 
up  to  the  ten  years'  averages.  Cotton  is 
better  off  by  3j/>  per  cent,  than  last  year, 
and  a  larger  acreage  is  to  be  harvested.  With 
magnificent  prices  for  grains  and  a  good  price 
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Photograph  by  David  ti.  Edmonston.  Washington 

ORViLLE  Wright's  aeroplane  in  flight  at  fort  myer,  va.,  on  September  9. 


for  cotton,  the  farmers  should  be  happy. 
Money  has  continued  to  pile  up  in  the  great 
centers  in  unprecedented  volume,  with  call 
rates  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  rare- 
ly exceeding  1^2  per  cent.  The  iron  and  steel 
industries,  and  manufacturing  interests  in 
general,  make  slow  but  steady  recovery.  It 
looks  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  short  time 
w^hen,  with  political  uncertainties  removed, 
the  country  will  much  more  rapidly  approach 
the  trade  conditions  prior  to  1907. 

The  ^^^  article  in  our  September 
Conquest  of  number  entitled  "  Real  Naviga- 
^^'^^''  tion  of  the  Air,"  by  George  H. 
Guy,  appeared  at  a  moment  when  the  whole 
world  recognized  that  aerial  flight  was  on 
the  eve  of  great  achievements.  Hardly  had 
that  article  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers  when  promise  became  effective  in 
definite  accomplishment.  The  Wright  Broth- 
ers, whose  work  had  been  described  by  Mr. 
Guy,  soon  began  a  series  of  demonstrations 
in  France  and  America  that  distanced  all  pre- 
vious performances  with  aeroplanes  in  either 
hemisphere.  Wilbur  Wright  at  Le  Mans, 
France,  on  September  16,  broke  the  Euro- 


pean record  for  aeroplane  flight  by  remain- 
ing in  the  air  thirty-nine  minutes  and  eight- 
een seconds,  covering  a  distance  of  twenty- 
six  miles;  but  Orville  Wright  had  already 
made  successive  flights  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  of 
more  than  an  hour  each,  having  lengthened 
the  period  on  September  12  to  seventy-four 
minutes  and  twenty-four  seconds,  rising  to 
an  altitude  of  250  feet.  Thus  these  two 
Americans  became  almost  simultaneously  the 
world's  champion  aviators.  Their  machine 
is  the  result  of  many  years  of  painstaking 
effort.  It  is  as  truly  an  American  product 
as  the  cotton-gin  or  the  sewing  machine.  In 
the  course  of  the  Government  tests  at  Fort 
Myer  one  of  those  distressing  accidents  that 
so  often  accompany  the  development  of  in- 
ventions caused  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Selfridge,  the  young  army  officer  who  had 
been  detailed  to  assist  in  conducting  the  ex- 
perimental flights,  while  Orville  Wright 
himself  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  The 
breaking  of  the  propeller  caused  the  aero- 
plane to  pitch  suddenly  to  the  ground  from 
an  altitude  of  forty  feet.  Both  men  were 
caught  under  the  machine.  Mr,  'Wright 
was  seriously  injured,  but  rapidly  recovered. 
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ig^^^^f^  Disastrous  floods  in  Georgia  and 
Flood  the  Carol  inas  late  in  August, 
"*  affecting  especially  the  city  of 
Augusta  and  bringing  ruin  to  the  cotton 
crops  over  a  wide  area,  were  succeeded  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  September  by  forest 
fires  that  ravaged,  in  sections,  a  belt  of  terri- 
tory reaching  across  the  continent  along  both 
sides  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Not  only  were 
many  lives  lost  in  these  calamities,  but  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  millions  was  destroyed, 
whole  towns  were  wiped  off  the  map,  and 
thousands  of  families  were  left  homeless  and 
destitute.  It  does  not  appear  that  much  could 
have  been  done  by  the  hand  of  man  to  pre- 
vent or  stay  the  desolation  wrought  by  the 
Southern  floods,  but  the  devastating  flames 
on  our  northern  border  had  given  ample 
warning  of  their  approach.  It  had  been  a 
dry  summer  and  all  conditions  favored  just 
such  a  sweeping  onrush  of  destruction  as 
laid  waste  the  city  of  Chisholm  on  the  Me- 
saba  iron  range  in  northern  Minnesota.  For 
days  the  fires  had  raged  in  the  woods  around 
the  town,  and  they  might  have  been  put  out, 
but  the  people  did  not  greatly  dread  them. 
When  the  danger  was  realized  it  was  too 
late  to  save  the  doomed  town.  The  same  ex- 
perience was  repeated  in  scores  of  smaller 
settlements  in  the  forests  of  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  and  Canada.  Only  the 
help  of  timely  rains  removed  the  peril,  and 
then  but  for  an  uncertain  interval.  I.ate  in 
September  fires  were  still  burning  in  Canada, 
in  Maine,  in  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
mountain  regions  of  New  York  State,  and 
in  the  lumber  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
thick  blanket  of  smoke  was  hanging  for  days 
over  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  pungent 
odor  of  burning  trees  was  in  the  air. 

y^i^  The  people  of  Minnesota  are  be- 
LamCan  ginning  to  see  that  their  forest, 
lands  must  be  regulated  far  more 
strictly  than  at  present, — not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  perpetuating  the  lumber  supply,  but 
as  a  police  measure,  to  insure  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  population. 
The  State  must  exercise  control  over  all  for- 
est lands,  including  those  privately  owned, 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  community 
arc  paramount.  This  principle  has  been 
recognized  by  the  State  of  Maine,  and  its 
rightfulness  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  If  there  had  been  in 
force  in  Minnesota  a  law  compelling  the 
cutting  of  "  fire-breaks," — open  spaces  at  in- 


tervals throughout  the  forest, — ^and  had  all 
forest  lands  been  vigilantly  patroled,  such  a 
visitation  as  that  of  last  month  would  have 
been  averted,  and  such  a  saving  would  surely 
have  compensated  for  the  comparatively 
slight  cost  of  enforcing  so  reasonable  a 
statute.  Meanwhile  the  federal  Forest  Ser- 
vice is  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
and  a  special  investigation  has  already  been 
set  on  foot. 

Tho  Convtct'  ^  Committee  of  the  Georgia  Lcg- 
Uaao  Syatom  islature  was  engaged  during  most 
oorg  a.  ^^  ^^  summer  in  making  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  convict-lease  sys- 
tem in  vogue  in  that  State.  It  has  been  the 
practice  for  many  years  for  the  State  to  lease 
convicts  to  contractors,  thus  making  the  State 
prison  system  pay  its  own  way.  Newspaper 
writers  long  ago  charged  that  the  convicts 
were  inhumanly  treated  and  it  was  farther 
alleged  that  a  system  of  bribery  had  grown 
up  among  State  officials  connected  with  the 
leasing  of  prisoners.  The  investigations  of 
the  legislative  committee  seem  to  have  fully 
confirmed  the  most  sensational  of  the  news- 
paper charges,  and  even  to  have  revealed 
atrocities  heretofore  unmentioned.  The 
Georgia  newspapers,  notably  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  characterize  the  operation  of 
the  leasing  system  under  present  conditions 
as  barbaric  in  the  extreme.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  outside  press  would  visit  its 
condemnation  on  the  conditions  revealed  by 
this  investigation,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
Georgia  newspapers  leads  one  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  State  are  really  aroused  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  that  long  de- 
lay in  the  extinction  of  this  infamous  sys- 
tem will  not  be  tolerated.  Not  the  reforma- 
tion, but  the  absolute  overthrow  of  the  sys- 
tem is  demanded  on  all  sides.  The  encour- 
aging feature  in  this  whole  deplorable  busi- 
ness is  that  the  people  of  Georgia  are  thus 
aroused  and  that  a  wholesome  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  convict  leasing  has  been  heard 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  At 
the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  sum- 
moned to  deal  with  this  matter,  the  two 
houses,  after  nearly  a  month  of  discussion, 
finally  came  to  agreement  on  the  terms  of  a 
bill  which  it  is  believed  will  effect  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  convict-lease  system.  The  State 
has  2500  felony  convicts  and  probably  twice 
that  number  of  misdemeanor  convicts.  All 
contracts  for  the  lease  of  the  felony  convicts 
expire  on  March  31,  1909.  After  that  date, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  all 
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convicts  not  taken  by  counties  on  a  pro-rata 
distribution,  not  taken  by  municipalities  at 
$ioo  a  year,  or  not  needed  on  the  State  farm 
or  other  State  institution,  will  be  disposed  of 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  and  the 
prison  commission.  The  new  law  was  finally 
agreed  upon  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion, on  Saturday,  September  19.  Georgia's 
example  should  have  a  salutary  cflect  on 
other  Southern  States,  where  similar  condi- 
tions are  believed  to  prevail. 

^  It  is  ceasing  to  be  the  practice  of 
Unineraity  philanthropists  to  discriminate 
^'^*  against  State  universities  in  the 
bestowal  of  princely  gifts.  Some  years  ago 
the  University  of  California  received  an  im- 
portant benefaction  from  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hearst.  More  recently  the  benefits  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  were  extended  to  State 
universities,  and  last  month  it  became  known 
that  ex-Senator  William  F.  Vilas,  who  died 
recently,  had  bequeathed  to  his  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  an  amount  of 
money  which,  administered  as  a  trust  fund, 
will  ultimately  realize  an  addition  to  the 
University's  resources  of  not  less  than  $30,- 
000,000.  After  providing  for  a  fixed  in- 
come to  other  heirs  during  their  lifetime,  one- 
half  of  the  income  from  the  remainder  of  the 
estate  (which  now  amounts  to  less  than 
$3,000,000)  is  to  go  to  the  university  for 
currAit  expenses,  while  the  other  half  is  to 
be  added  to  the  principal.  Thus  the  magic 
of  compound  interest  will  rapidly  augment 
the  permanent  fund,  while  the  university 
will  at  once  begin  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  gift  in  the  form  of  a  material  addition  to 
its  yearly  income. 

8om9  Wisconsin  is  one  of  a  series  of 
New  Western  State  universities  show- 
PresidBnta.  j^^  splendid  growth  and  great 
wisdom  and  strength  in  administration.  One 
of  the  most  rapid  in  recent  development  is 
the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia, 
where  President  R.  H.  Jesse  has  accom- 
plished a  magnificent  work  through  a  long 
period  of  years,  with  the  result  that  ill- 
health  has  obliged  him  to  retire.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  an  educator  of  right  like  spirit  and 
fine  ability, — Dr.  Albert  Ross  Hill,  who  en- 
ters upon  his  work  with  the  new  academic 
year.  Missouri's  other  great  institution  is 
Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis,  which 
is  especially  strong  in  Its  technical  and  scien- 
tific departments,  and  which  was  built  up  to 
Its  present  position  under  the  leadership  of 


Chancellor  Chaplin,  who  retired  a  year  ago. 
This  institution  has  found  a  new  president 
in  Dr.  David  Franklin  Houston,  who  for 
several  years  has  been  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  and  who,  though  still  a 
young  man,  like  President  A.  R.  Hill,  is  a 
scholar  and  an  educational  administrator  of 
the  very  foremost  rank.  Dr.  Henry  Hop- 
kins, the  retiring  president  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, died  abroad  in  August,  and  Professor 
Harry  Garfield,  of  Princeton,  who  had  been 
selected  a  year  in  advance  as  his  successor,  is 
now  entering  upon  his  work  as  head  of  the 
college,  of  which  his  father  was  the  most 
famous  student,  while  the  late  Dr.  Hopkins 
was  the  son  of  its  most  famous  president 
The  University  of  South  Carolina,  which, 
like  some  other  Southern  universities,  has 
seen  hard  trials  since  the  War,  gives  earnest 
of  Its  intention  to  enter  upon  a  new  and 
modern  period  by  securing  for  its  presidency 
Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Richmond  College. 
Virginia,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  orator, 
and  a  man  of  broad,  national  sympathies,  In 
whose  acquisition  South  Carolina  makes  a 
great  gain. 

Found9n'  Two  and  a  quarter  centuries  of 
wwh  In  Philadelphia's  history  will  be 
adtip  a.  graphically  repeated  In  ceremony 
and  pageant  during  the  week  begimiing  Oc- 
tober 4.  The  city  of  William  Pcnn  was 
founded  in  the  summer  of  1683,  »n<i  just 
after  this  Issue  of  the  Review  has  reached 
most  of  Its  readers  it  will  be  celebrating  its 
225th  anniversary.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  promised  to  send  thirteen  warships, 
under  command  of  a  rear-admiral,  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  eminetly  peaceful  ceremonies 
on  the  occasion  of  this  birthday  celebration 
In  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  There  will 
be  all  kinds  of  military,  naval,  civil,  indus- 
trial, historic,  and  fraternal  parades,  exhibi- 
tions, conventions,  athletic  events,  and  re- 
unions, which  will  be  of  national  scope  and 
interest, — besides  much  speech-making.  The 
very  early  history  of  the  city  will  be  re-en- 
acted in  a  series  of  gorgeous  pageants,  the 
entire  week's  events  to  be  begun  by  a  ringing 
of  the  old  bell  in  Independence  Hall.  Rep- 
resentatives from  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  and  Sweden  have  been 
Invited  to  participate  In  the  ceremonies 
In  recognition  of  the  part  the  Immigrants 
from  those  countries  played  In  the  early 
settlement  and  development  of  the  city. 
The  week's  program  will  be  closed  with 
a  regatta. 
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TkM  Dutek 

amd 

89mor  Castro, 

well  as  of 
grievances 


The  Dutch  Government  has  as- 
certained the  attitude  of  the  dif- 
ferent European  governments,  as 
our  own,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Holland  has  against  President 
Castro.  This  much  was  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  August.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  confidently  asserted  that  whatever 
action  is  taken  by  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  her 
ministers  in  the  Venezuelan  matter  will  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  civilized  world. 
Following  upon  the  arrival  in  Holland  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  de  Reuss,  the  Dutch  Minister  who 
was  recently  expelled  from  Venezuela,  it  was 
announced  from  The  Hague  that  this  diplo- 
mat had  been  "  honorably  relieved  "  of  his 
duties  at  Caracas.  The  implication  of  this 
action  of  the  Dutch  Government  that  there 
have  been  errors  on  the  Dutch  side,  an  ad- 
mission made  also  in  the  frank  tone  of  the 
Dutch  note  sent  to  President  Castro  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  served  to  strengthen  the  case  of 
Holland.  The  Hague  government,  while  ex- 
pressing regret  for  and  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  the  mob  toward  the  Venezuelan 
consul  at  Willemstad,  Cura(;ao,  claims  that 
this  did  not  justify  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment in  expelling  Mr.  de  Reuss.  The  Dutch 
note,  moreover,  demanded  that  by  November 
I  Venezuela  revoke  the  embargo  issued  by 
President  Castro  on  May  14  last,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  practical  suppression  of  the  trade 
of  Curai^o.  The  mild  and  courteous  language 
of  the  note  evidently  had  some  effect  on  the 
Venezuelan  President,  for  on  September  15 
he  removed  the  embargo  on  the  movement  of 
passengers  between  Venezuela  and  the  Dutch 
West  Indian  ports.  Whether  or  not  Senor 
Castro  will  accede  to  the  full  demands  of 
Holland  before  the  time  set  depends  prob- 
ably upon  just  how  far  he  believes  the  Dutch 
Government  will  go  in  forcing  its  demand. 

Tm  Y9ara  '^^  States-General  of  the  Neth- 
er Qy^tn  erlands  assembled  on  September 
'"*"'  15,  and  although  its  debates  on 
the  Venezuelan  question  have  not  been  made 
public,  it  was  expected  that  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  month  the  government 
would  be  compelled  to  outline  its  foreign  pro- 
gram. Meanwhile  the  little  Dutch  kingdom 
has  been  quietly  celebrating  a  double  anni- 
versary in  the  life  of  its  beloved  monarch. 
During  the  same  week  last  month  Queen  Wil- 
helmina commemorated  her  twenty-eighth 
birthday  and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  her  for- 
mal ascension  to  the  throne.  The  hopes  of 
the  Dutch  people  for  an  heir  to  the  house  of 


THE    LATEST     POKTRAIT    OF     WILHELMINA,     gUEEN 

OF   HOLLAND. 

(Who  bas  recently  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary 

of   her  accession    to    tli#    throne.) 

(Grange  have  now,  it  is  announced,  been  dis- 
appointed for  the  third  time.  The  Queen's 
chances  of  living  for  many  years  yet,  how- 
ever, are  good,  and  the  Dutch,  protected  as 
they  are  by  the  perpetual  neutrality  agree- 
ment of  the  great  powers  of  the  Continent, 
go  on  their  peaceful,  prosperous  way.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  of  her  reign  the  young 
Queen  has  endeared  herself  to  her  people  by 
her  prudence  and  statesmanlike  qualities  as 
well  as  by  the  charm  and  kindliness  ui  her 
personality. 


fielglum 

Annexes 

the  Congo. 


The  Belgian  Senate  on  September 
9  adopted  the  Congo  annexation 
treaty  and  the  accompanying  en- 
abling bill,  or  so-called  colonial  character, 
which  on  August  20  had  received  the  approval 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  after  a  consider- 
ation of  more  than  ten  months.     After  the 
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purely  technical  formality  has  been  accom- 
plished of  notifying  the  signatory  powers  to 
the  Berlin  act  of  1885  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment's assumption  of  sovereignty,  King 
Leopold's  misgovernment  in  the  Congo  State 
may  be  regarded  as  definitely  past.  Under 
this  treaty  Belgium  takes  over  as  a  colonial 
possession  the  whole  Congo  State,  including 
the  crown  domain  with  all  its  assets,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  corporate  stock  in  Congo  con- 
cessions, and  property  valued  at  about  $1,- 
ooo,CHX).  In  return  its  binds  itself  to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  holders  of  these  concessions, 
to  pay  certain  annuities  for  life  to  the  King 
and  his  son  and  daughter,  to  spend  $10,000,- 
000  on  public  works  in  Belgium,  and  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  liabilities  of  the 
Congo  excepting  interest  on  the  Congo  debt, 
which  at  present  amounts  to  about  $30,000,- 
000.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Brussels  govern- 
ment, Belgian  papers  are  asserting,  to  organ- 
ize the  Congo  as  a  colony,  insuring  "  the 
same  basis  of  progress,  prosperity,  and  civ- 
ilization as  a  British  colony."  The  rest  of 
the  world  is  not  so  much  concerned  as  to  the 
private  or  material  prosperity  of  the  Congo 
as  it  is  in  the  redemption  of  that  dominion, 
twice  as  large  as  France  and  Germany  com- 
bined, from  the  reproach  of  barbarism  whicii 
has  attached  to  it  since  King  Leopold's  rule 
began,  and  in  some  assurance  that  in  the  fu- 
ture it  is  to  be  administered  with  a  proper  re- 
spect for  humanity  and  the  rules  of  modem 
civilization. 

Hnanciai  ^  sensation  such  as  has  not 
Corruption  marked  Danish  history  for  years 
/»  Denmark.  ^.^  occasioned  late  in  August  by 
the  discovery  that  Mr.  P,  A,  Alberti,  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  had  on  his  own  confession 
committed  forgeries  and  frauds  involving 
large  sums  of  money  (some  reports  say  ag- 
gregating more  than  $6,000,000)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  largest  agricultural  savings 
bank  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent. More  than  40,000  people  are  directly 
affected  by  the  defalcations,  which,  it  is  an- 
nounced, have  ruined  15,000  families,  caused 
an  immense  loss  to  the  King  himself,  and  de- 
pleted the  national  treasury  by  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars.  Alberti  was  the  domi- 
nant figure  in  the  cabinet,  a  man  of  ability 
and  force,  and  a  member  of  the  so-called 
"  reform  '  government  that  has  administered 
Danish  affairs  since  1901.  The  exposure  of 
his  misdoings  resulted  in  the  immediate  fall 
of  the'  ministry,  which,  headed  by  J.  C. 
Christiansen,  has  been  in  office  since  January, 


1905.  Although  none  of  the  ministers  was 
implicated  with  Alberti,  they  insisted  upon 
resigning,  agreeing,  however,  upon  King 
Frederick's  request,  to  continue  to  pcrfonn 
their  duties  until  the  extraordinary  session 
of  the  Rigsdag,  which  was  summoned  to  meet 
on  September  28. 

/*  the  European^  P^^   ^^e  years  have  seen 
Balance      radical  and  far  reaching  changes 

Disturbed?     •      ,1         11.  ««        j       .     j 

in  the  alliances  or  understand- 
ings "  by  which  the  European  balance  is  be- 
lieved to  be  supported.  At  present  there  are 
six  of  these  combinations.  They  are,  named 
in  chronological  order :  The  Triple  Alliance, 
consisting  of  Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  and 
Italy ;  the  Dual  Alliance,  of  France  and  Rus- 
sia ;  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance ;  the  Anglo- 
French  entente  cordiale,  or  cordial  under- 
standing; the  Algeciras  treaty,  in  regard  to 
Morocco;  and  the  Anglo-Russian  under- 
standing. There  are  other  partial,  limited 
agreements  and  special  treaties,  but  the  group- 
ings already  referred  to  are  the  major  factors 
in  the  European  balance.  That  these  may  be 
radically  affected  by  events  apparently  in  no 
way  related  to  them  happening  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  world  has  been  demon- 
strated rather  strikingly  during  the  past  few 
years.  Russia's  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Japan 
is  generally  held  to  have  impaired  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  it  has  been 
for  a  year  or  more  the  theme  of  political 
writers  that  the  various  alliances  and  under- 
standings to  which  England  is  a  party  have 
been  brought  about  with  the  express  object 
of  isolating  Germany.  The  German  Em- 
peror and  the  German  people  are  evidently 
impressed  with  this  belief,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  tone  of  the  German  press  and  re- 
cent speeches  by  the  Kaiser  himself. 

The  German  ^^  ^'^^'  ^^  remembered  that  two 
Kaiaer  years  ago,  when  M.  Delcassc  was 
and  Morocco,  p^.^^^^^  Foreign  Minister,  the 
German  Kaiser  made  his  memorable  speech 
at  Tangier  and  precipitated  the  entire  Mo- 
rocco problem,  resulting  in  the  forced  resig- 
nation of  M.  Delcasse,  the  apparent  humilia- 
tion of  France,  and  the  calling  of  the  Alge- 
ciras conference.  The  net  result  of  this  in- 
ternational gathering  was  a  treaty,  to  which 
the  United  States  was  one  of  the  signatories, 
virtually  conceding  the  justice  of  France's 
claims  and  special  interests,  and  commission- 
ing France,  with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  to 
compel  the  Moorish  Sultan,  Abd-cl-Aziz,  to 
carry  out  certain  reforms.    Unprejudiced  tcs- 
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MULAI    HAFID,    THE    NEW    SULTAN    OF    MOROCCO. 
(Mulai  Ilafid.  who  was  proclaimed  Sultan  at  Marrakesh  on   Aup:ust   16.   is 
the  elder  brother  of  the  other  Sultan.     Born  in  IST.'i,  five  years  before  his  broth- 
er, he  Lb  said  to  be  well  educated  and   a  poet.) 

timony  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  French 
have,  on  the  whole,  acted  with  moderation 
and  good  sense  in  their  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  Moorish  Empire,  and 
that  in  conjunction  with  Spain  the  republic 
has  been  really  furthering  the  work  of  civ- 
ilization. The  rebellion  in  the  south,  headed 
by  Mulai  Hafid,  elder  brother  of  Abd-el- 
Aziz,  and  the  former's  rise  to  power  until 
(late  in  August)  he  signally  defeated  the 
armie.  of  his  brother  and  was  proclaimed 
Sultan  at  Tangier,  has  devastated  the  coun- 
try with  civil  war  and  greatly  complicated 
the  task  of  France. 

Qtrmann'a     Suddenly,    on    September    T,    it 
Bmiieai  Change  w^s  announced   in   the   German 
ront.      p,.ggg  jfj  connection  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  return  of  Dr.  Vassel,  the  Ger- 


m  a  n      ConsulGen- 
eral  at  Fez,  that  the 
Berlin     government 
had  notified  all  the 
signatories    of    the 
Algeciras      conven- 
tion of  its  intention 
to    officially    recog- 
nize Mulai  Hafid  as 
Sultan.      This    an- 
nouncement     was 
made  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  au- 
tumn maneuvers  of 
the  Germany  army 
in     Alsace-Lorraine 
and    almost    imme- 
diately after  the  re- 
cent peace-breathing 
speech  of   the  Ger- 
man Kaiser,  in  the 
course  of  which  he 
announced  that  the 
German    Empire 
was    determined    to 
preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe  if  it  lay  in 
her     power.      Dr. 
Vassel  went  further 
and,  it  is  announced, 
has  already  assured 
Mulai  Hafid  that  he 
may  count  on  Ger- 
man recognition  and 
assistance.     A  great 
deal  of  excited  dis- 
cussion    of     "  Ger- 
many's  brutal 
change    of    front " 
appeared  in  the  press  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England,  but  the  governments  at  Paris  and 
Madrid     contented     themselves     with     the 
preparation  of  a  joint  note  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  powers  interested  on  Septem- 
ber 14.     The  note  courteously  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  powers  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in     Morocco,    and    maintains    that    before 
Mulai   Hafid  can  be  recognized  as  Sultan 
he  ought  to  express   adherence   to   the   Al- 
geciras   act    and    the    **  measures    involved 
in  its  application,"  and  to  confirm  all  other 
treaties  and  obligations  of  the  former  regime. 
Meanwhile  the   French   army   in   Morocco 
had  (on  September  14)  won  a  sweeping  vic- 
tory over  the  tribesmen.     The  new  Sultan 
hastened  to  make  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  his  obligations  and  intentions,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  satisfy  France. 
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VI VX  I; A  CONSTITUTION  3 


Bir^ti     ^^M^  #^3 


THE  POSTAL  CARD  NOW  BEING  CIRCULATED  IN  TURKEY   AS    A   COMMEMORATION   OF  THE   PROMULGATION 

OF   A  CONSTITUTION. 


Ttie  Kaiser  ^^  *^  understood  that  the  Euro- 
and  the  pean  powers  generally  approve 
the  Franco-Spanish  note,  al- 
though, it  was  announced  in  the  middle  of 
September,  the  German  reply  would  not  be 
forthcoming  for  several  weeks.  It  is  confi- 
dently asserted  in  British,  French,  and  Span- 
ish diplomatic  circles  that  the  German  pro- 
posal to  recognize  Mulai  Hafid  as  the  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco  before  he  has  given  definite 
and  adequate  assurances  of  his  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  his  empire 
was  a  bold  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser's 
government  to  destroy  the  Anglo-French  un- 
derstanding. French  interests  in  Turkey  are 
still  important,  and  the  German  Government, 
it  is  believed,  had  aimed  to  oflFer  adhesion  to 
the  Algeciras  convention  only  in  exchange 
for  a  free  hand  from  France  in  Turkey.  The 
Kaiser  desired  the  support  of  France  in  his 
endeavor  to  secure  the  international  financial 
guaranties  for  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  which  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
powers.  The  constitutional  revolt  in  Tur- 
key, however,  has  evidently  upset  the  German 
calculations,  and  the  new  regime  at  Constan- 
tinople has  already  annulled  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way convention.  It  is  to  this  new  status  of 
affairs  in  Turkey,  then,  that  in  all  probability 


must  be  ascribed  Germany's  change  of  front 
in  the  Morocco  problem. 

will  the  ^^  ^^  significant  of  what  has 
Turhiah  Sultan  taken  place  in  Turkey  that  the 
Be  epoaed  cdgijrajion  mass  meeting  held  in 
New  York  City  on  September  7  should  have 
been  made  up  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Alban- 
ians, Greeks,  and  Syrians, — and,  of  course, 
Americans, — all  exulting  in  the  attainment 
by  Abdul  Hamid's  polyglot  empire  of  the 
constitutional  guaranties  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  Turkey's  official  represen- 
t;*tive  in  this  country,  Mundji  Bey,  who  is 
Charge  d'Affaires  at  Washington,  presided, 
speeches  were  made  in  six  languages,  and 
President  Roosevelt  sent  a  letter  of  hearty 
sympathy.  The  peaceful  revolution  which 
has  freed  Turkey  from  the  frightful  tyranny 
under  which  that  country  has  groaned  for 
thirty  years  has  been  so  thorough  that  the 
Young  Turk  party  now  openly  announces  its 
purpose  of  deposing  Abdul  Hamid  within  a 
few  months  if  he  does  not  abdicate  and  of 
putting  on  the  throne  the  Sultan's  second 
brother,  Reshad  Effendi,  the  heir  presump- 
tive. Prince  Reshad,  who  is  now  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  is  reported  to  be  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, integrity,  and  progressive  views.     The 
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program  of  the  Young  Turk  party,  which  is 
still  directed  largely  from  Paris,  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  Ahmed-Riza,  editor  of  the 
Mechveret,  the  reform  organ,  includes, — this 
journal  informs  us, — the  reorganization  of 
Turkish  finances,  which  have  been  in  a  most 
chaotic  condition  for  years;  the  immediate 
introduction  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  educational  methods;  the  adoption  of 
universal  military  service,  and  such  reform 
of  the  court  administration  "  as  shall  per- 
suade the  Christian  powers  to  assent  to  the 
abolition  of  the  regime  of  exterritoriality." 


Some 


Three  occurrences  on  the  anni- 
internatiwiai  versary  (the  thirty-second)  of 
'^''^**  Abdul  Hamid's  accession  to  the 
throne  (August  31)  augured  well  for  the 
new  regime  in  Turkey  in  its  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign  affairs.  The  Sultan  himself  vol- 
untarily gave  up  almost  all  his  private  crown 
lands  to  the  national  treasury.  These  are 
capable  of  yielding  a  revenue  of  $3,000,000 
a  year,  and  the  gift  indicates  Abdul  Hamid's 
sincerity  in  reform.  On  the  same  day  the 
faithful  Mohammedans  celebrated  in  Me- 
dina, the  holy  city  in  west  central  Arabia, 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  line  from 
Damascus.  This  line  will  eventually  be  con- 
tinued to  the  sacred  Mecca  and,  it  is  the 
dream  of  the  Turkish  reformers,  will  ere 
many  years  awaken  the  whole  peninsula  to 
modern  civilization.  Finally,  the  telegram  of 
congratulation  on  the  anniversary  sent  by 
King  Edward  of  England  emphasizes  the 
keen  interest  of  the  British  monarch  and  the 
British  people  in  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
era  in  the  Ottoman  government  and  recog- 
nizes the  friendly  attitude  shown  by  the 
Turks  since  the  revolution  toward  "  Great 
Britain  as  an  exemplar  of  national  freedom." 
The  new  regime  at  Constantinople  has  not 
evinced  any  sympathy  for  the  so-called 
"  Young  Egypt "  movement  organized  some 
weeks  ago  at  Geneva  "  to  protest  against  the 
continued  occupation  of  Egjrpt  by  Great 
Britain."  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review  we  give  a  more  detailed  statement 
of  the  Turkish  revolution,  with  some  per- 
tinent comment. 


World 

Honora  to 

Tolwtoy. 


It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  the 
great  Russian  writer  and  reform- 
er. Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  openly 
charged  the  highest  officials  of  the  empire, 
from  the  Czar  down,  and  including  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Russian  church,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  crimes  and  atrocities  greater 


than  anything  the  revolutionaries  have  done. 
It  is  therefore  perhaps  not  remarkable  that 
the  Russian  bureaucracy  should  have  forbid- 
den any  concerted  public  celebration  of  the 
eightieth  birthday  of  the  novelist,  which  fell 
on  September  10,  or  that  the  Holy  Synod 
should  have  addressed  an  appeal  to  "  all  true 
Russian  believers  "  not  to  take  part  in  the 
celebrations.  In  spite  of  this  action  of  church 
and  state,  however,  the  cable  dispatches  show 
us  that  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Tolstoy 
throughout  the  empire  and  the  world  were 
able  to  accord  public  as  well  as  private  honors 
to  the  author-reformer.  At  various  places 
throughout  Russia  public  monuments  were 
dedicated  to  Tolstoy  or  public  thoroughfares 
and  buildings  named  after  him.  The  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg  elected  him  to 
honorary  membership  in  its  faculty.  In  the 
capital  the  newspapers  issued  Tolstoy  jubilee 
numbers.  The  Novoye  Vremya,  which  is 
usually  the  organ  of  the  reactionaries  and 
bureaucrats,  calls  Tolstoy  the  Shakespeare 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  stigmatizes  the 
appeal  of  the  Holy  Synod  against  celebrating 
his  birthday  as  "  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  breathing  the  very  spirit 
of  the  dark  ages."  Tolstoy  himself  is  not  in 
rugged  health,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
bitter  opposition  of  the  Russian  church  has 
had  the  effect  of  making  him  noticeably 
weaker.     On  another  page  this  month  we 
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CHORra  OP  European   Powers  :   "  Why.   he's  re- 
viving again !  *' 

From   Silhouette   (Paris). 
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present  an  outline  of  the  main  facts  in  Tol- 
stoy's life  and  a  survey  of  his  philosophic 
ideas  and  their  influence. 

The  New  Two  topics  of  widcly  different 
British  Patent  nature  may  be  said  to  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  major- 
ity of  Englishmen  last  month.  The  first, 
which  did  not  bulk  large  in  the  newspaper 
columns,  was  the  expiration  (on  August  28) 
of  the  year  of  grace  allowed  to  foreigners  un- 
der the  new  British  Patent  act.  Henceforth 
patents  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  re- 
voked "  after  a  reasonable  interval,  unless  the 
patented  article  is  manufactured  or  the  pat- 
ented process  operated  to  an  adequate  extent 
in  Great  Britain."  As  a  result  of  this  legis- 
lation a  great  many  manufacturers  of  pat- 
ented articles  have  already  started  works  on 
British  soil  and  many  others  are  preparing 
to  comply  with  the  law  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
As  a  consequence,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
$I30,CXX),000  in  manufacturing  interests  will 
be  invested  in  the  British  Isles, —  a  large  ad- 
vent of  capital  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
immense  influence  on  British  industries.  It 
will  undoubtedly  help  to  solve,  temporarily 
at  least,  the  problem  of  the  unemployed,  and 
the  effect  will  be  seen  on  British  trade  with 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
The  result  will  be  an  actual,  if  not  nominal, 
modification  of  the  British  policy  of  free 
trade,  since  the  law  will  amount  to  a  protec- 
tion of  British  industries,  particularly  against 
the  vast  amount  of  goods  **  made  in  Ger- 
many "  and  the  manufactured  products  of 
the  United  States,  many  of  which  under  the 
old  system  were  sold  in  England  much 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  produced  there. 
It  will  afford  employment  for  many  thou- 
sands of  British  workmen  at  home,  and  in 
consequence  have  some  effect  in  lessening  the 
vast  number  of  workmen  who  have  left  the 
British  Isles  during  the  past  decade. 

Effect  of  the  ^°^  ^^^  foreign  countries  af- 
Lauf  on  foreign iectcd  will  receive  this  remains 
Countries,  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  recent  con- 
ferences of  industrial  workers,  however, — the 
International  Congress  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property  (generally  known  as  the 
Trade  and  Patent  Congress),  deliberating 
from  August  26  to  30  at  Stockholm,  and  the 
International  Social  Democratic  Congress  at 
Nuremberg,  Germany,  beginning  September 
14, — the  subject  was  discussed  in  detail.  The 
general  question  of  the  welfare  of  British 
argument  at  home  and  abroad  was  the  sub- 


ject of  animated  discussion  at  the  forty-third 
Trade  Union  Congress,  which  began  its  ses- 
sions at  Nottingham  on  September  7,  and 
represented  a  membership  of  1,750,000.  This 
congress  passed  a  great  number  of  resolu- 
tions, demanding  among  other  things  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  abolition  of  plural  voting, 
the  extension  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  act  to 
prevent  British  workmen  from  going  abroad 
to  fill  the  places  of  strikers,  a  Compulsory 
Arbitration  act,  purely  secular  education,  an 
eight-hour-day,  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  creation  of  a  ministry  of  labor 
in  the  cabinet. 

The  Euchariettc^^^  ^ther  event  was  of  more 
Congress  spectacular  interest.  During  the 
on  on.  ^^^^  week  in  September  the  first 
Catholic  Eucharistic  Congress  was  held  in 
London,  under  the  presidency  of  Cardinal 
Vannutelli,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Roman  Curia,  who  is  also 
Papal  Legate, — the  first  legate  in  London 
for  three  centuries.  At  the  close  of  the  con- 
gress the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster, Dr.  Bourne,  arranged  a  procession 
through  the  streets  of  the  British  capital, 
during  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  the 
host.  A  number  of  Protestant  societies, 
forming  what  is  known  as  the  Protestant 
Alliance,  invoked  the  old  law  prohibiting  a 
procession  carrying  the  host  through  the 
streets  of  a  British  city,  and  with  much  re- 
luctance the  Prime  Minister,  through  the 
Home  Secretary,  was  forced  to  request  those 
in  charge  of  the  ceremonies  to  omit  the  carry- 
ing of  the  host  and  the  wearing  of  ecclesias- 
tical vestments.  The  procession,  however, 
took  place,  and,  although  there  was  some 
disorder,  the  event  passed  off  on  the  whole 
without  the  anticipated  violence  or  riots. 
During  the  procession  the  Cardinal  was  es- 
corted by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore; 
Cardinal  Sancha,  of  Toledo,  Spain,  and  a 
bodyguard  of  English  peers,  among  whom 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  devout  Catholic,  was 
the  most  prominent.  Processions  of  this  sort 
have  taken  place  during  the  eighty  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  there  has  been 
no  serious  opposition  exhibited.  The  Catholic 
dignitaries  now  announce  that  they  will  en- 
deavor to  bring  before  Parliament  at  its  next 
session  a  moderate  but  convincing  request  for 
the  repeal  of  the  old  anti-Catholic  laws,  with 
the  exception  of  that  one  which  prescribes 
that  the  English  monarch  shall  always  be  a 
Protestant.    The  question  of  the  declaration 
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against  Catholicism  which  the  King  of  Eng- 
land is  obliged  to  make  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  was  discussed  at  the  conference, 
and  even  in  the  comment  of  the  Protestant 
press  it  is  admitted  that  such  a  declaration, 
highly  offensive  as  it  is  to  a  great  number  of 
loyal  Englishmen,  is  not  necessary  to  secure 
a  Protestant  succession,  and  therefore  should 
be  abandoned. 

Th9  Hwt  Elaborate  preparations,  we  arc 
Eh  /fout9  told,  are  being  made  in  Japan  for 
to  Japan,  ^^^  reception  and  entertainment 
of  the  American  battleship  fleet  when  it 
reaches  Yokohama,  where  it  is  due  on  the 
17th  of  the  present  month.  It  is  announced 
that  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of 
Japanese  friendliness  for  the  American  peo- 
ple a  squadron  of  Japanese  warships  will 
meet  the  American  fleet  as  it  approaches  the 
coast  of  Japan  and  act  as  an  escort  to  Yoko- 
hama, one  war  vessel  being  assigned  to  each 
American  ship.  If  the  welcome  even  ap- 
proaches in  heartiness  those  extended  at  the 
New  Zealand  and  Australian  ports  the  Amer- 
ican officers  and  sailormen  will  certainly  be 
received  right  royally.  During  the  week 
spent  at  Melbourne  the  ovations  which  char- 
acterized the  reception  of  the  fleet  at  Sydney 
were  repeated.  On  September  11  the  fleet 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Albany,  West  Aus- 
tralia, where  it  was  enthusiastically  received, 
remaining  for  several  days,  during  which  coal 
was  taken  on  for  the  long  run  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  Japan.  Manila,  it  was  expected, 
would  be  reached  on  the  first  of  the  present 
month.  After  a  stay  of  ten  days  at  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Philippines  the  ships  will  depart  for 
Yokohama  for  a  week's  stay,  returning  to 
Manila  on  November  7. 


fact  that  the  government  cannot  put  through 
the  Diet  in  time  a  bill  for  an  appropriation 
large  enough,  was  announced  formally  to 
Secretary  Root  by  President  Roosevelt  in  a 
letter  on  September  i,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent refers  in  the  most  complimentary  terms 
to  the  attainment  by  Japan  of  her  present 
rank  among  the  world  powers,  and  heartily 
commends  the  determination  to  hold  the  ex- 
position in  191 7,  which  will  be  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  present 
Japanese  Emperor.  The  President  said  fur- 
ther:  "  The  people  of  the  United  States  hold 
for  Japan  a  peculiar  feeling  of  regard  and 
friendship,  and  no  other  nation  is  more  anx- 
ious than  we  are  to  help  make  the  exposition 
a  success  in  every  way."  In  the  speech  al- 
ready referred  to.  Premier  Katsura  an- 
nounced that  retrenchment  would  take  place 
along  the  whole  line  of  national  expenditure 
and  also  that  it  would  "  involve  heavy  sacri- 
fices in  the  War  and  Navy  departments."  In 
the  postponement  of  national  works  pre- 
viously undertaken  alone  there  is  to  be  a 
total  saving  of  $179,000,000. 


ttwtrttiehmtnt 

In 

Japan. 


It  is  evident  that  the  new  Katsura 
ministry  in  Japan  is  earnest  and 
sincere  in  its  announced  deter- 
mination to  inaugurate  and  carry  through  a 
policy  of  national  retrenchment.  Following 
upon  the  statement  in  the  official  journals  that 
the  national  exposition  planned  to  be  held  in 
Tokio  in  1 91 2  is  to  be  postponed  until  191 7, 
the  daily  papers  of  the  larger  cities  of  Japan 
gave  wide  currency  to  a  speech  by  Premier 
Katsura,  made  before  the  Imperial  Bankers* 
Club  early  in  September,  to  the  general  effect 
that  the  imperial  government  "  is  determined 
to  effect  a  complete  balance  between  the  na- 
tional income  and  the  national  expenditures 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible."  The  postpone- 
ment of  the  exposition,  due  primarily  to  the 


IS    JAPAN    ACTUALLY    AS    WARLIKE    AS    SUE    LOOKS? 

Russia  :   "  What   a   terrible  weapon  !  " 

America  :    "  Didn't    I    tell    you    the    Jaos    were 

spoiling  for  a  fight?" 

Germany  :  '*  That  fellow  alarms  me." 

France  :  **  Oh  !     Don't  worry.     He  is  only  going 

to  cut  off  expeuRes  and  decrease  taxes." 
From  Tokio  Puck. 
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|>Q|«ITtCS  AHD  GOV£RNMENT^AM£RlCAN. 

Aitiett»<  Jl^^W,  J.  Ho'^n  Uclivcrs  aii  address 
ugKm  tbe  tariff  al  Def*  Mi^mcs  Iowa. 

Airlift  ^2.^ Mr,  Taft  announces  his  pnrpnse, 
if  rkcfrd  Pre^tdimi,  lo  ctiU  a  special  session  of 
Oitigft%»  h-*r  larifT  R'visiun  a^  sitnn  as  poissible 

A*lrr  March  4 In  tlU'   Delaware  Republican 

firtmaiicf^  S,  S.  PcuticwfU  is  nominated  for 
Ijtivrrtiar, 

AuguM  24. — A  conference  of  New  En  gland 
Rr|*n!^litan    kad^r^     is    htld     wirh     Chairman 


(U<'pubti<nu  nimlmiitf  fnr  llovr^rnnp  iif  Connot'tUitt*) 

lUlchcock,  Iff  llif  Naii^inal  CommiUee,  at  Bifs- 
ton.  H  .  HUicliiitd  L  I  (and,  the  commbsioner  lo 
whum  the  chur^fc^  aj^ainst  District -Attorney 
Jerome,  td  Xew  York,  were  referred  by  Qn- 
ernor  HnKlie!*,  reports  that  all  the  charges  are 
disproved  by  ibe  evidence  snbmittt-d. 

AnRiist  25. — ^u  d>e  South  Carolina  DcTnn- 
cratic  (jrimaries»  Governor  An^el  is  rcnmni- 
m^ted, 

AuKnst  26— ^Gnvcnior  Fort,  of  New  Jersey, 
tbrratenh  to  call  out  thv  TriHJps  and,  if  neces- 
fiary^  to  citnvrne  the  Lv'|*islatnre  in  special  s*.-^- 
*tion  ^o  tb  fd  with  \Uv  fnfnri*eininl  o\  the  excise 
lavv*^  lit  Atlatitie  t'ity. 

An^^U'^t  -?:    'Wilbarn   J,   llrvati   ypeakn,  ;;i  Tn^ 


peka,  Kan.,  in  advocacy  of  his  plan  for  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  of  bank  deposits. 

August  30. — The  threat  made  by  Governor 
Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  to  call  out  the  State  troops 
to  enforce  the  excise  laws  results  in  the  closing 
of  all  the  saloons  in  Atlantic  City  on  Sunday. 

September  i. — The  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Vermont,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Prouty,  receives  a  plurality  of  29,376.... In  the 
Wisconsin  primaries  United  States  Senator 
Isaac  Stephenson  receives  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation to  succeed  himself;  Governor  James  0. 
Davidson  is  renominated;  Congressman  John 
J.  Jenkins,  of  the  Eleventh  District,  is  defeated 
by  Irvin  L.  Lenroot,  former  Speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly  In  the  Nebraska  primaries  Governor 

Sheldon  and  all  the  Congressmen  are  renomi- 
nated. 

September  2. — Thomas  L.  Hisgen  and  W.  R. 
Hearst  start  on  an  Independence  Party  speak- 
ing   tour    of    the    West Idaho    Republicans 

nominate  James  H.  Brady  for  Governor,  Wel- 
don  B.  Hcyburn  for  United  States  Senator,  and 
Thomas  R.  Hamer  for  Congressman. 

September  3. — The  special  grand  jury  investi- 
gating the  recent  race  riots  at  Springfield,  111., 
adjourns  after  bringing  in  117  indictments,  in- 
cluding four  policemen. 

September  4. — Governor  Hanly,  of  Indiana, 
calls  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  meet 
on  September  18. 

September  5. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New 
York;  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  and  Gov- 
ernor Harris,  of  Ohio,  speak  at  the  opening  of 
the  Republican  campaign  at  Yoimgstown,  Ohia 

September  8.  —  "  Stand-pat "  Republicans 
deadlock  the  Iowa  Legislature,  blocking  the  se- 
lection of  Governor  Cummins   for  the  United 

States  Senatorship In  the  Washington  State 

primaries  Congressman  Wesley  L.  Jones  re- 
ceives   the    Republican   nomination   for   United 

States    Senator In    the    second    Democratic 

primaries  in  South  Carolina  E.  D.  Smith  is 
nominated  for  United  States  Senator  to  siK- 
ceed  Senator  Gary. 

September  9. — Connecticut  Republicans  nomi- 
nate George  L.  Lilley  for  Governor. 

September  10. — Judges  Gray  and  Dallas,  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  decide  that  the  com- 
modities clause  of  the  Hepburn  Railroad  act, 
designed  to  prevent  the  coal-carrying  railroads 
from  owning  mines,  is  unconstitutional. 

September  14. — Bert  M.  Fernald,  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Maine,  receives  a 
plurality  of  about  7.800  votes  in  a  total  of  140,- 
000,    the  largest   vote  cast   in   the   State  since 

1888 George  W.  Donaghey  (Dem.)  is  elected 

Governor  of  Arkansas  by  a  plurality  of  60,00a 

September  1 5. — New  York  Republicans  re- 
nominate Governor  Giarles  E.  Hughes  on  the 
first    ballot    at    Saratoga Utah    Republicans 
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nominate  United  States  Marshal  William  Sprv 
for  Governor  and  Representative  Joseph  Howell 

for  Congress Delaware  Democrats  nominate 

Roland  G.  Paynter  for  Governor. 

September  i6. — New  York  Democrats  nomi- 
nate Lewis  S.  Chanler  for  Governor. 

September   17. — New  Hampshire  Republicans 

nominate   Henry   B.   Quinby   for  Governor 

W.  R.  Hearst  makes  public  correspondence 
showing  Senator  Foraker's  connection  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

September  18. — Senator  Foraker  explains  that 
his  retention  as  counsel  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  ceased  before  there  was  federal  action 
against  that  company. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVBRNMENT-FOREION. 

August  21. — It  is  announced  that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  decided  to  appoint  a  British 
adviser  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish 
navy  and  a  French  financial  adviser. 

August  24. — The  Conservative  National  Con- 
vention of  Cuba  nominates  Gen.  Mario  Menocal 
for  President  and  Rafael  Montoro  for  Vice- 
President The  president  of  the  first  Russian 

Duma  is  released  from  prison  in  Moscow;  ten 
other  Deputies  imprisoned  for  signing  the  Vi- 
borg  manifesto  are  also  released. 

August  27. — The  Belgian  Senate  begins  con- 
sideration of  the  Congo  treaty. 

August  28. — ^The  Persian  Council  of  Ministers 
resigns  owing  to  the  Shah's  demand  that  it  pass 
four  bills. 

August  29. — The  Japanese  Government  de- 
cides to  curtail  expenditures  by  $100,000,000; 
the  exposition  will  be  postponed. 

August  30. — ^The  Portuguese  Chamber  of 
Deputies  passes  the  budget,  in  which  the  deficit 
is  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

September  2.— The  Turkish  Government 
makes  arrangements  with  the  Ottoman  Bank 
for  a  loan  of  over  $22,000,000. 

September  3. — The  Zayista  and  Miguelista 
factions  of  the  Cuban  Liberal  party  agree  to 
nominate  Jose  Miguel  Gomez  for  President  and 
Alfredo  Zayas  for  Vice-President. 

September  4. — The  Russian  Government  is- 
sues an  edict  that  professors  in  the  universities 
must  renounce  membership  in  parties  not  recog- 
nized by  the  government. 

September  9. — The  rapid  increase  in  the  im- 
perial debt  causes  the  German  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance to  take  action  leading  to  a  decided  in- 
crease in  taxes The  Belgian  Senate  passes 

the  Congo  annexation  treaty  and  endorses  the 
action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  regarding 
the  debt. 

September  12. — Governor  Magoon  issues  a 
decree  fixing  November  14  as  the  date  of  the 
Cuban  Presidential  election. . .  .The  Danish  cabi- 
net resigns  at  the  King's  request,  Premier 
Christiansen  having  been  compromised  by 
vouching  for  the  honesty  of  former  Minister 
of  Justice  Albert!,  arrested  for  bank  frauds. 

September  14, — The  Young  Egypt  party 
forms  an  organization  at  Geneva. 

September  15. — The  police  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,   arrest    eighty-five    persons    and    seize 


bombs  and  documents  showing  an  intention  to 
reopen  a  campaign  of  terrorism. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

August  22. — Turkey  recalls  its  Ambassadors 
at  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  its  Minister  at  Bel- 
grade. 

August  23.— The  Dutch  Foreign  Office  re- 
fuses to  agree  to  a  compromise  with  Venezuela. 

August  24.— It  is  reported  that  President  Cas- 
tro has  stopped  passenger  traffic  between  Venez- 
uela and  West  Indian  ports. 

August  27.— The  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Patent  Union  is  in  session  at  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

September  i. — The  Franco- American  tariff 
commissions  end  their  work  at  Paris,  agree- 
ments having  been  reached  on  all  points  under 

discussion France  and  Spain  announce  their 

policy  in  Morocco;  the  other  powers  signatory 
to  the  Algeciras  convention  are  left  free  to 
recognize  Mulai  Hafid  as  Sultan  on  condition 
that  he  meet  certain  demands. 

September  6. — Holland  demands  of  Venezuela 
that  President  Castro  revoke  before  November 
I  the  decree  affecting  the  trade  of  Curasao. 

September  16.— Holland,  at  the  request  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  issues  a  request  to  the 
powers  to  send  delegates  to  The  Hague  to  regu- 
late international  money  transfers. 

September  17. — Chancellor  von  Bulow  of  Ger- 
many,   in    addressing    the    Interparliamentary 
Union   at   Berlin,   pledges   the   co-operation  of 
Germany  in  the  interest  of  the  world's  peace. 
OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

August  22. — The  army  of  Sultan  Abd-el-Aziz 
is  defeated  at  Marrakesh ;  El  Hafid  is  proclaimed 

at    Tangier Count    Zeppelin    announces   that 

out  of  the  surplus  $750,000  given  him  to  replace 
his  destroyed  airship  he  will  found  an  aero- 
nautic institute. 

August  23. — Forty  persons  are  drowned  by  the 
wrecking  of  the  Norwegian  coasting  steamer 
Folgefonden,  near  Skonediks Fifteen  hun- 
dred houses  are  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Stam- 
boul  quarter  of  Constantinople. 

August  26. — In  the  foundering  of  the  British 
steamer  Dunearn,  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  fifty- 
two  lives  are  lost. 

August  27.— The  Venezuelan  Civil  Court  of 
First  Instance  fines  the  French  Cable  Company 
$5,000,000  on  the  ground  that  the  company  aided 

the  Matos  revolt The  Japanese  Government 

decides  to  postpone  the  international  exposition 
until  191 7. ..  .The  loss  from  floods  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  is  estimated  at  nearly  $1,000,000. 

August  29. — It  is  reported  that  London  has 
the  greatest  number  of  unemployed  in  its  his- 
tory. 

August  30. — The  first  European  Baptist  Con- 
gress is  opened  at  Berlin Fire  in  the  business 

district  of  New  Orleans  destroys  property  val- 
ued at  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000. 

August  31. — The  officers  of  the  American  bat- 
tleship fleet  are  formally  welcomed  at  Mel- 
bourne....The  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  issues  an  order  calling  off  the  strike  in 
the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  district The  American 
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THE     LATE    FX-SENATOR     WILLIAM     F.     VILAS,     OF 
WISCONSIN. 

(In  hi8  will  Colonel  Vilas  ha»  created  a  trust  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  I^nlverslty  of  Wisconsin. 
See  page  404.) 

Olympic  team  receives  a  hearty  welcome  from 
President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay. 

September  i. — Many  vessels  are  driven  ashore 
by  a  heavy  gale  along  the  English  and  French 
coasts. 

September  2. — Fifteen  thousand  Moorish 
tribesmen  are  repulsed  with  heavy  losses  by 
the  French  garrison  at  Boudenib  on  the  Al- 
gerian frontier. ..  .William  H.  Taft  reviews  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  parade  at  Toledo. 

September  3. — Col.  Henry  M.  Nevius,  of  New 
Jersey,    is    elected    commander-in-chief    of    the 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic The  will  of  the 

late  Frederick  Cooper  Hewitt  makes  bequests  of 
$1,500,000  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  $2,000,000  to  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Hospital ....  Navigation  between  Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio  River  is  tied  up  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years ;  the  stage  of  water  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  lowest  in  twenty  years. 

September  4. — The  American  battleship  fleet 
sails  from  Melbourne. ..  .Fire  destroys  4000 
houses  in  Niigata,  Japan. ..  .Fire  destroys  the 
business  section  of  the  mining  camp  at  Rawhide, 
Nev.,  with  a  loss  of  $750,000,  making  3000  per- 
sons homeless. 

September  5. — Forest  fires  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  destroy  tov/ns  and  cause  damage 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars.... A  tablet  in 
meniorv  of  Gen.  Count  de  Rochambeau  is  un- 
veiled at  Newport,  R.  I. 


September  6. — M.  Delagrange,  in  his  aeroplane 
at  Issy,  covers  fifteen  and  one-quarter  miles  in 
twenty-nine   minutes,   fifty-four  and    four-fifths 

seconds Police  disperse  a  mob  of  Socialists 

and    unemployed    persons    at    Glasgow The 

American  battleships  Maine  and  Alabama  arrive 
at  Suez. 

September  7. — It  is  announced  that  Miss  An- 
nie S.  Peck,  the  American  woman,  has  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  summit  of  Mt.  Huascaran,  in 
Peru ;  she  estimates  the  altitude  at  26,000  feet 

(see   page   488) The    British    Trade    Union 

Congress  meets  at   Nottingham. 

September  8. — M.  Alberti,  former  Danish 
Minister  of  Justice,  is  arrested,  charged  with  ex- 
tensive bank  frauds. ..  .The  Porto  Rican  House 
of  Delegates  meets  in  extra  session Constitu- 
tion Island,  in  the  Hudson  River,  near  West 
Point,  is  presented  to  the  Government  by  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  and  Miss  Anna  Bartlett  Warner, 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

September  9. — A  death  from  cholera  is  re- 
ported in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  the  disease  is 
reported  as  spreading  in  Siberia In  an  aero- 
plane ascension  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  Orvillc 
Wright  remains  in  the  air  sixty-two  minutes  and 
fifteen  seconds. 

September  to. — ^The  American  battleship  fleet 
arrives  at  Albany,  Au.stralia,  after  a  voyage  of 

1300    miles    from    Melbourne Hundreds    of 

Russians  visit  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  eightieth  birthday  anniversary  (see 
page  443) The  St.  Vincent,  a  British  battle- 
ship of   the  Dreadnought  type,   is   successfully 

launched Orville    Wright    remains    aloft   in 

his  aeroplane  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  for  sixty-five 
minutes  and  fifty-two  seconds. 

September  it. — Orville  Wright  makes  an  aero- 
plane flight  of  one  hour,  ten  mmutes,  and  twenty- 
six  seconds Forest  fires  break  out  afresh  in 

Minnesota;  thousands  of  persons  are  rendered 
homeless. 

September  12. — The  Gross  dirigible  balloon 
makes  a  successful  flight  of  thirteen  hours  in 

Germany Orville  Wright  makes  an  aeroplane 

flight  of  seventy-four  mmutes  and  twenty-four 
seconds  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 

September  13. — A  procession  of  the  papal  legate 
and  prelates  attending  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
in  London  is  held  without  ceremonial  features. 

September  14.  Sven  Hedin,  the  explorer,  re- 
ports valuable  discoveries  in  Tibet Extensive 

forest  fires  are  reported  in  Ontario,  Canada .... 
Sixty-four  deaths  from  cholera  are  reported  in 
St.  Petersburg,  the  mortality  being  over  25  per 
cent  of  the  cases. 

September  15. — The  Parseval  flexible  airship 
makes  a  trip  of  eleven  and  a  quarter  hours. 

September  16. — Wilbur  Wright  makes  an  aero- 
plane trip  at  Le  Mans,  France,  lasting  thirty- 
nine  minutes,  eighteen  and  three-fifths  seconds. 

September  17. — Deaths  from  cholera  in  St. 
Petersburg  number  115  in  twenty-four  hours. ... 
By  the  breaking  of  a  propeller  blade,  Orville 
Wright's  aeroplane  is  dashed  to  earth  at  Fort 
Myer,  Va.,  causing  the  death  of  Lieut.  Thomas 
K.  Scl fridge  and  serious  injuries  to  Mr.  Wright 
hire    destroys    valuable    books    and    other 
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treasures  in  the  library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  at  Baltimore. 

September  i8. — Over  800  new  cases  of  cholera 
are  reported  in  St.  Petersburg  in  thirty-six  hours 
....The  American  battleship  fleet  leaves  Aus- 
tralia for  Manila. ..  .Rain  checks  the  Canadian 
forest  fires. 

September  19. — Mortality  in  the  cholera  epi- 
demic in  St.  Petersburg  increases  to  more  than 
50  per  cent. 

September  20. — Four  hundred  new  cases  of 
cholera  are  reported  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours. ..  .Fifty-eight  new  cases  of 
cholera  and  nineteen  deaths  are  reported  from 

Manila  for  twenty- four  hours Forest  fires  in 

Maine   are    held    in    check Governor    Hoke 

Smith,  of  Georgia,  signs  a  bill  putting  an  end  to 
the  convict-lease  system  in  that  State. 

OBITUARY. . 

August  23. — Baron  Speck  von  Stemburg,  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  56. . . . 
Former  Governor  Nathan  Oakes  Murphy,  of 
Arizona,  59. 

August  24. — Archdeacon  Bevan,  85. 

August  25. — Antoine    Henri    Becquerel,    the 

French  scientist,  56 Sir  Eyre  Masscy  Shaw, 

for  thirty  years  head  of  the  London  Fire  Bri- 
gade, 78 Sir  George  Barclay  Bruce,  C.B.,  87. 

August  26. — "  Tony "  Pastor,  the  New  York 
vaudeville  actor-manager,  76. 

August  27.— Ex-Senator  William  F.  Vilas,  of 

Wisconsin,   68 Rev.    Donald    Sage   Mackay, 

D.D.,  of  New  York  City,  45. 

August  28. — George  P.  Rowell,  of  New  York, 

a  well-known  advertising  man,  70 Ex-Gov. 

Eugene  Semple,   of  Washington   Territory,  68 

—  Prince  Tarkhan  Nawravov,  the  Russian  bi- 
ologist, 58 The  Due  de  Douveauville,  83. 

August  29. — Rear-Admiral  Edward  Fithian, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  88.... The  Earl  of  Ross, 
F.R.S.,  68. 

August  30. — Frederick   C.   Hewitt,  a   retired 

banker  of    Owego,    N.    Y.,    69 Lieut.-Gen. 

Alexander  P.  Stewart,  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  87. 

September  i. — Rear-Admiral  Henry  Glass, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  65. . .  .Brig.-Gen.  John  W. 
Clous,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  71. 

September  2. — Capt.  G.  A.  Merriam,  U.  S.  N., 
commandant  of  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  58. 

—  Brig.-Gen.  Calvin  DeWitt,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
68. 

September  3. — Lionel  Sackville  Sackville-West, 
Lord  Sackville,  formerly  British  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  81. 

September  4. — Commissioner-General  of  Im- 
migration  Frank   P.  Sargent,  54 Brig.-Gen. 

Augustus  W.  Corliss,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  71 

Alexander  Troup,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
New  Haven  Unwn,  68 John  A.  Hall,  presi- 


dent of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  68. 

September  5. — John  J.  Emery,  a  New  York 
millionaire,  75. 

September  10. — Dr.  Max  Falk,  a  famous  Hun- 
garian journalist  and  politician,  80. 

September  13. — Gardner  Dexter  Hiscox,  a 
writer  on  scientific  subjects,  86. 

September  14. — Francisco  Mariano  Quinones, 
a    prominent    Porto    Rican,    80 Dr.    Hosea 


THE   LATE  DR.    HENRY   HOPKINS. 
(President,    until    last   June,   of   Williams   College.) 

Smith,  father  of  Governor  Hoke  Smith,  of 
Georgia,  88. 

September  15.— John  Churton  Collins,  the  es- 
sayist  and   lecturer,  60 Giovanni   P.    Moro- 

sini,  the  New  York  broker  and  banker,  74. 

September  16.— Justice  Thomas  B.  McFar- 
kind,  of  the  California  Supreme  Court,  80. 

September  17.— Rev.  G.  Parsons  Nichols,  D.D., 

of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  71 Rev.  John   Bau- 

dinelli,  formerly  provincial  of  the  Passionist 
Fathers  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  74. 

September  19. — Alexander  Wilder,  a  well- 
known  physician  and  author,  85. 

September  20.— Pablo  de  Sarasate,  the  Span- 
ish violinist,  64. 


SOME  CARTOONS   OF  THE   MONTH. 


IN  THE  I.IQHT  OK  THE   HARVEST   MOON. 

Prom'  the  Timea-Sfar  (Cincinnati). 


FrdUi  tl»»»  Xorth  American   (Philadelphia.. 
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CANNON    MUST  BB   FIRED  ! 

From  the  Post  (Cincinnati). 


JUST  MAINE  SARDINES. 

Taft  :  "  It's  all  right ;  I  didn't  ask  for  whaie. 


VERMONT    MAPLE   SYRUP. 

Taft:   "Excuse  nu\   BUI,  but   I   like  plenty  with 
mine." 


From  the  DaUy  Neics  (Chicago). 


THE    DESPERATE    RICH    FOILED    AGAIN! 

From  the  InterOccan  (Chicago). 
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rUIL\KLK  IIRI.PS   TO   KIDNAP  TUB   COLORED  VOIE. 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


l^fRMolJri' 


— --'^^-  ^i-Jij  Ct^^^ 


THR   WAY   THE    WIND   BLOWS. 

From  the  Glohc   (Sew  York). 


TUB    POLITICAL    8REBESS. 

The  Indy  Indicates,  by  a  28.000  plurality  in  her 
Stiili'  olertlon.  another  national  victory  for  the  Ke- 
|Mii»lk>an   imrty. 

From  the   /nurnal   (Minneapolis). 
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MABHl!:    HENRY    WATTERSON   TO  THE    HESCUK.       (  St'O    OppOSitO    page.) 

From  the  Herald   (New  York). 


-f-u'rf^f^    '■ 


•*  BOOTS    AND    SADDLKR.*' 

(Tttft  lrav'»s  his  front  porch  anrl  takes  the  field.) 
From  the  Qlohe   (New  York). 


MR.    TAPT   CHANfJES    Ilia    BAIT. 

(Apropo.s  of   his  dri'lHlon    t«)  make   Hpeeches.) 
From   the   Inter-Ocean    iChlca.gtt). 
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Tut;  l"iii;.sii»KNT  Ui>  llryan >  \  ^'  Vim"  11  iull  jne  yiil'ii 
fill  you?  " 


DEBIT  OF  CREDIT? 

(}.  O.  P. :  "  Ton  my  soul.  Governor  Hughes, 
don't  know  whether  to  class  you  as  an  asset  or 
liability !  " 

From  the  Sun  (Baltimore). 


TIk^    I'lisldi  '<E     liilM|i"iEi  il    \n    III"'    X»'w    Viirk    SUIti> 
rnnv'iiHi.rt. 

Kiiiiii   till'    iVurtd    iNtfft    Yiirki. 


BRYAN'S    CLAIMS. 

TiiK  Dkmocratic  Party:  "Say,  Bill,  aren't  yo 
nuttlnir  It  on  pretty  thick?  you  know  I  can't  carr 
half  those  States." 

Kroni   the  Journal   (Minneapolis). 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


A  BCNCH   OF  ADMIRATION, 

"Mr.  Bryan  Is  a  traitor." 

"  He  is  a  political  shoplifter." 

"  lie  Is  a  ventriloquist." 

"  He  is  a  juggler  and  a  political  ragpicker." 

*' Look  at  Bryan!  A  Lazarus  at  the  dinner  table 
of  the  rich." 

"He  Is  the  human  ostrich,  able  to  retain  upon  his 
stomach  even  the  Taggarts  and  Roger  SuII Ivans  of 
politics." 

**  Ho  is  th©  fearless  prestldlgltateur  of  modern  pol- 
itics." 

(Mr.  Hearst's  portrait  of  Bryan.) 
From  the  Evtning  World  (New  York). 


evicted! 
"  There  is  no  Democratic  party.     There  is  onh 
Bryan  party." — W.  R.  Hearst. 

From  the  Evening  MaU  (New  York). 


A  BO  FT    UKADY    TO    WALK. 

Fxn.E  Sam  :  **  Say,  Magglo,  lot's  see  if  she  can  fro  It  alone." 
From  the  Lrailer  (rb'velandi. 
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THE   f^URE*!?    HTliNF.    IS  THE    LOT. 

tlKCLK  Sau  J  *M'V(?  rot  B  four  3Piir«*  Ji^b  for  tlie  <2bttp  wbo  ffla  grt  thnt  vtoue  rotted  into  I||ii»/ 
Fmm   tlip  Btiturthitf  C7(o6*r   tUilcn). 


* 


CANft  i>T(Aw  tut;  rm^wu. 
From  Ui»*  /^''^aity   (t'li^vdima). 


MR.  BRYAN'S  THIRD  CAMPAIGN. 


BY  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS 

(Chairman  of  Press  Bureau,   Democratic  National  Committee.) 


p*  VENTS  are  at  last  preparing  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  election  of  Mr. 
Bryan  to  the  Presidency,  and  nothing  more 
certainly  demonstrates  this  fact  than  the  cam- 
paign that  he  and  his  managers  are  now  con- 
ducting. It  is  a  campaign  that  befits  Mr. 
Bryan's  splendid  growth  as  a  statesman,  that 
is  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  his  reunited 
party,  and  that  measures  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  his  great 
and  proud  country.  Mr.  Bryan,  always  se- 
cure in  the  affections  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  plain 
people,  has  won  many  recruits  from  the  in- 
tellectuals of  both  parties  within  late  years. 
By  persistence,  by  unswerving  purpose,  by 
calmness  and  faith  in  the  face  of  the  most 
determined  opposition  ever  brought  against 
any  man  in  our  public  life,  and  by  the  sheer 
force  of  mental  growth,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate has  brought  to  his  side  many  strong 
and  powerful  men  who  scorned  him,  ridiculed 
him,  and  spat  upon  him  figuratively.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  our  public  life  to-day  who 
could  have  with  Mr.  Bryan's  spirit  of  toler- 
ance and  magnanimity  survived  this  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Democratic  campaign  has  been  organ- 
ized and  is  being  conducted  with  a  view  of 
crowning  the  work  of  its  candidate, — that  is, 
to  reach  and  win  over  those  who  not  only 
refused  to  vote  for  him,  but  refuse,  to  believe 
that  It  was  ever  possible  to  elect  him.  As 
distinguished  from  the  two  previous  cam- 
paigns of  Mr.  Bryan,  this  one  is  more  liter- 
ary than  oratorical,  more  impersonal  than 
personal,  more  intellectual  than  emotional. 
It  is  far  less  spectacular,  passionate,  and  ve- 
hement in  manner;  it  is  a  calm,  intelligent 
approach  to  men's  reason  and  good  sense. 

A  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  PRINTING-PRESS. 

Although  the  present  campaign  is  inspired 
and  sustained  by  the  matchless  oratory  of  Mr. 
Bryan  and  the  speeches  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Kern,  Governor  Johnson,  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker,  and  many  others,  it  is  more  than  ever 
a  reading  campaign,  and  is  being  conducted 
by  a  group  of  distinguished  men  from  that 
class  who  edit  the  reading  of  the  American 
people — the  editors.     Mr.  Bryan,  from  his 


own  personal  experience  with  a  hostile  press 
in  former  campaigns,  and  from  his  experi- 
ence as  an  editor  himself,  knew  the  sort  of 
men  he  needed  to  help  him  win  the  election 
of  1908.  The  campaign  is  in  the  hands  of 
editors,  men  who  study  and  weigh  words 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  human  interest  in 
them.  An  orator  craves  the  ears  of  men,  an 
editor  wants  their  eyes;  a  reader  does  not 
wrangle  and  dispute  with  the  printed  page. 
He  either  reads  it  or  puts  its  out  of  his  sight, 
and  in  either  case  the  mood  to  cry  "  dema- 
gogue "  and  lose  his  balance  of  judgment  is 
not  awakened  in  him,  as  in  listening  to  the 
sonorous  sentences  of  an  orator.  That  is  the 
psychological  key  of  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign of  1908. 

If  one  glances  back  for  a  moment  at  two 
of  the  great  historical  contests  for  the  Presi- 
dency,— those  of  Clay  and  Blaine, — he  will 
observe  that  superb  oratory  was  more  of  a 
handicap  than  an  aid  to  the  candidates,  and 
Mr.  Bryan  from  his  own  experience  is  con- 
vinced of  this  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
is  the  only  campaign  in  many  years  in  which 
th*  Republican  candidate  has  been  forced  to 
take  the  stump.  It  augurs  well  for  Demo- 
crats, for  it  not  only  shows  an  apathy  in  Re- 
publican ranks,  but  an  actual  desertion  from 
the  ranks  that  calls  for  vocal  speech,  as  the 
sight  of  a  fire  calls  for  an  alarm.  Mr.  Taft's 
going  on  the  hustings  is  not  only  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Bryan's  powers  as  a  campaigner,  but 
to  the  work  of  his  National  Campaign  Com- 
mittee of  editors. 

CHAIRMAN  MACK  AND  HIS  EDITOR-AIDES. 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Mack,  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Campaign  Committee,  is  an  edi- 
tor of  long  experience,  who  has  built  up  a 
prosperous  newspaper  property  in  Buffalo. 
He  is  a  captain  of  industry  in  journalism, 
and  he  is  moreover  one  of  the  most  tactful 
and  patient  men  in  politics.  His  work  of 
conciliation  in  this  campaign  has  been  of  im- 
measurable value  to  the  candidate  and  the 
party.  To  Mr.  Mack  more  than  to  any 
other  individual  does  Mr.  Bryan  ow^e  the 
friendship  and  co-operation  of  such  njen  as 
David  B.  Hill,  John  B.  Stanchfield,  Delancy 
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Nicol,  Alton  B.  Parker,  Edward  M.  Shep-  a  significant  fact.  It  docs  not,  however, 
ard,  Herman  Ridder,  ex-Governor  Waller,  mean  that  the  party  has  lost  the  heart  and 
of  Connecticut;  ex-Senator  Smith,  of  New  affections  of  the  people  in  those  naturally 
Jersey ;  James  Kerr,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Democratic  States  in  the  East, — New  York, 
John  G.  Carlisle.  He  has  harmonized  the  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
bitter  factional  disputes  in  his  own  State  of  Rhode  Island.  So  the  campaign  committee 
New  York  so  that  the  Democrats  in  the  has  been  compelled  to  have  both  a  Chicago 
Empire  State  have  not  in  years  been  in  so  and  a  New  York  headquarters,  and  to  work 
good  a  position  for  the  struggle.  Colonel  in  two  divisions.  While  the  Chicago  office, 
Watterson,  the  chairman  of  the  Daily  Press  with  Mr.  Mack  on  the  ground,  has  general 
Committee,  is  the  most  distinguished  news-  supervision  of  the  whole  country,  the  work  is 
paper  editor  in  the  country.  He  is  one  devoted  mainly  to  all  that  territory  between 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  powerful  converts  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
the  opposition,  and  he  and  the  candidate  are  Coast.  The  political  conditions  in  all  these 
the  only  two  editors  in  the  country  whose  States  are  radically  at  variance  with  the  con- 
editorials  are  most  often  news  in  other  news-  d  it  ions  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  the  West 
paper  offices.  Mr.  Urey  Woodson,  the  sec-  the  people  are  dynamic  and  forward ;  in  the 
retary  of  the  National  Campaign  Committee,  East  the  people  are  static  In  the  East  the 
is  another  well-known  editor.  Governor  campaigns  this  year  are  much  shorter  in 
Charles  N.  Haskell,  of  Oklahoma,  has  also  duration.  Every  move  in  New  York.  Con- 
been  an  editor,  but  he  was  made  treasurer  of  necticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  National  Campaign  Committee  at  the  New  Jersey  has  waited  upon  the  State  con- 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Bryan  because  of  his  abil-  ventions  of  the  two  parties.  In  none  of  these 
ity  in  devising  and  working  out  plans  for  States  were  these  conventions  held  till  the 
raising  money  for  the  campaign  by  popular  middle  of  September.  In  the  one  section  the 
subscriptions  and  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Her-  Democratic  leaders  are  directing,  in  the  other 
man  Ridder,  the  editor  of  the  great  German  they  are  conciliating,  educating,  and  inspirit- 
daily,  the  Staats  Zeitung,  is  chairman  of  the  ing.  There  are,  of  course,  peculiar  local  con- 
Press  Bureau  at  Eastern  headquarters.  ditions  in  each  section,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Hudspeth,  the  vice-chair-  every  State  and  neighborhood,  but  above  all 
man  of  the  National  Commitee,  who  is  in  this  the  party,  through  its  Eastern  and  West- 
charge  of  the  Eastern  headquarters,  is  not  an  ern  managers,  is  waging  a  consistent,  united 
editor,  but  he  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  poll-  battle, 
ticians  who  has  ever  fought  the  enemy  in 
the  trust-ridden  State  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  organization  highly  developed. 

Hudspeth,  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of  the       The  committee  in  its  two  divisions  is  or- 

Democratic  State  Committee  there,  cut  down  ganized  "on  the  plan  of  the  executive  depart- 

the  Republican  majority  from  55,000  four  ments  of  a  government.    Never  did  a  Demo-  ' 

years  ago  to  8ooo-  last  year.  cratic  National  Campaign  Committee  have 

In  charge  of  sub-committees  are  a  number  so  many  bureaus,  sub-committees,  and  auxil- 

of  able  editors,  and  the  Democratic  editors  iary  committees  and  seek  to  reach  the  Ameri- 

over  the  country  are  collecting  the  bulk  of  can  people  at  so  many  points  in  their  lives 

the  campaign    funds  through   their   papers,  and  daily  occupations.     There  are  nearly  a 

Though    there    are    hundreds    of    excellent  dozen  of  these  bureaus  and  auxiliary  commit- 

speakers  now  on  the  stump,  this  is  at  heart  tees,  including  business  men,  the  press,  spcak- 

a  campaign  of  editors  so  far  as  the  Demo-  ers,   labor,  commercial   traveling  men,  col- 

crats  are  concerned,  and  it  is  the  first  time  lege  men.  Democratic  clubs,  precinct  clubs, 

in  the  history  of  any  party  that  such  has  been  and  anti-trust  leagues,  and  perhaps  before  the 

the  fact.  campaign  ends  there  will  be  need  for  more. 

^..vrr.,™*.  ,,,^*,.^.r.»^..»o  ,^.  ^..,^.^^  Each   of   thcsc   bureaus   and  committees, 

CENTRAL  HE.^DQUARTERS  IN  CHICAGO.  -^u  u    •  •  j  •      '^  l 

With  a  chairman,  is  made  up  in  its  member- 
It  is  also  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  ship  from  active,  representative  men  in  the 
the  Democratic  party  that  the  central  head-  party  from  the  various  State  and  local  organ- 
quarters  of  the  campaign  committee  has  been  izations.  The  policy  of  the  managers  at  head- 
opened  in  Chicago.  This  means  that  the  quarters  is  to  do  more  work  than  ever 
Democratic  party's  center  has  at  last  fol-  through  State  and  local  organizations.  In 
lowed  the  center  of  the  population  of  the  the  surely  Republican  States  practically  all 
country  to  the  central  Mississippi  Valley, —  the  work  is  being  done  through  the  State 
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Democratic  committees.  In  the  strongly 
contested  States  the  work  is  being  done 
through  every  channel,  national,  State,  and 
local,  it  is  possible  to  employ. 

THE    rtCHT   FOR  CONGRESS. 

The  National  and  Congressional  campaign 
committees  are  working  independently  of 
each  other  along  general  lines, — that  is  to 
say,  the  latter  committee  is  sending  out  its 
own  literature  and  working  through  local 


committees  upon  its  own  responsibility,  ex- 
cept in  close  districts,  where  the  National 
Committee  is  assisting  with  speakers  and 
funds.  But  never  in  any  election  were  there 
so  many  districts.  The  Republicans  now 
have  a  majority  of  fifty-seven  in  the  House. 
Thirty-four  out  of  this  number  are  from 
Northern  and  Western  States,  and  were 
elected  by  a  majority  of  less  than  2000.  A 
change  of  1000  votes  in  twenty-seven  of  these 
districts  may  give  the  Democrats  the  next 
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House.     If  there  is  a  Bryan   landslide   all    the  contest  is  hottest  and  the  issue  believed 
these  districts,  and  many  more,  are  likely  to    to  be  most  in  doubt, 
be  swept  in  with  him. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SPEECH-MAKING. 

Mr.  John  H.  Atwood,  of  Kansas,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Speakers*  Bureau,and  Mr.  Homer 
S.  Cummings,  of  Connecticut,  is  vice-chair- 
man of  the  bureau  for  the  Eastern  headquar- 
ters, and  his  committee  has  one  or  more  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  States  in  this  territory* 
The  duty  of  each  of  these  committeemen  is 
to  furnish  the  best  speakers  the  party  has  in 
his  State  and  arrange  dates  and  places  for 
speaking,  and  also  make  a  like  arrangement 
for  speakers  furnished  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee and  sent  into  his  Stat^.  For  exam- 
ple, it  would  devolve  upon  a  State  commit- 
teeman of  the  speakers'  bureau  to  arrange  in 
his  State  the  itinerary  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  make 
speeches,  and  in  this  connection  it  has  been 
asked  what  are  Mr.  Bryan's  plans  for  mak- 
ing speeches  in  this  campaign.  By  the  time 
this  appears  he  will  have  made  a  number  of 
speeches  in  both  the  East  and  the  West.  Un- 
less something  unforsecn  happens  he  will  rest 
from  speaking  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
then  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  campaign 
he  will  deliver  speeches  in  those  States  where 


INTERESTING  THE  YOUNG  VOTER. 

Mr.  John  W.  Tomlinson,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Organization,  is  now 
engaged  in  organizing  auxiliary  committees, 
or  more  properly  precinct  clubs,  for  every 
election  district  in  all  those  States  the  Demo- 
crats are  fighting  for.  There  are  about  40,- 
000  election  districts  in  these  States.  These 
clubs  are  co-operating  with  the  State  and 
local  committees,  but  their  special  purpose  is 
to  capture  the  votes  of  young  men.  Mr. 
Roger  S.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  is  chair- 
man of  the  College  Men's  Club,  and  before 
the  campaign  closes  there  will  be  a  college 
men's  Democratic  club  in  every  college  and 
in  every  university  in  the  country  from  Maine 
to  California. 

CIRCULATING  DEMOCRATIC   NEWSPAPERS. 

The  distribution  of  campaign  literature  by 
the  Press  Bureau  has  been  worked  out  to  a 
science.  No  material  is  being  wasted  or 
thrown  away  in  this  campaign.  Mr.  Her- 
man Ridder,  through  his  powerful  paper, 
the  StaatS'Zeitunf[,  is  reaching  hundreds 
of     thousands    of     German     voters.      Mr. 
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Oiarles  Bryan,  who  has  assumed  editorial 
numagement  of  the  Commoner  in  the  place 
of  his  brother,  is  pushing  the  circulation  of 
that  journal  through  State  committees  and 
local  Democratic  organizations.  Other 
strong  Democratic  papers  throughout  the 
Middle  West  are  making  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  extend  their  circulation  and  influence 
among  voters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  guns 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which  are  being  fired 
upon  Mr.  Bryan  in  Maryland,  have  been  skil- 
fully turned  by  the  Democratic  Press  Bureau 
upon  the  Republicans  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Kan- 
sas, where  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies  arc 
strong.  The  Sun,  among  other  reasons,  is 
supporting  Mr.  Taft  because  it  believes  he 
vnil  not  continue  these  policies.  There  is  no 
better  campaign  material  for  the  Democrats 
in  the  West  than  the  Sun's  editorials. 

THE  CO-OPKRATION  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR. 

The  Democratic  party  in  the  outset  of  the 
campaign  came  into  possession  of  the  machin- 
ery of  one  of  the  best  organized  bodies  of 
men  in  the  country, — the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  The  Republican  press  has 
tried  in  vain  to  discredit  this  coup,  but  never- 
theless it  is  well  known  at  Democratic  head- 
quarters not  only  that  the  great  masses  of 
organized  labor  will  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan,  but 
that  the  machinery  of  the  organization  is 
^vorking  in  harmony  with  the  party  cam- 
paign managers.  Organized  labor  is  worth 
50,000  big  Democratic  clubs  to  the  party,  and 
ivc  believe  that  the  party  will  poll  90  per 
cent,  of  this  vote,  notwithstanding  the  des- 
perate efforts  of  the  opposition  to  create  dis- 
sension in  the  ranks.  In  pivotal  States  like 
New  York,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  this 
vote  is  a  tremendous  factor.  In  1900  Mr. 
Bryan  received  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  this 
vote.  There  are  nearly  a  million  men  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Labor  Federation. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Skiffington,  known  as  the  fly- 
ing wedge  in  the  Douglas  campaign  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  the  chairman  of  the  labor  bureau 
of  the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee.  In 
Rhode  Island  there  is  no  Democratic  news- 
paper, but  the  labor  question  there  is  very 
acute,  and  Mr.  Skiflington's  bureau  has  suc- 
ceeded in  circulating,  through  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  Rhode  Island,  all  the  litera- 
ture that  bears  on  labor  in  this  campaign. 
IVfr.  Samuel  Gompers'  oflSces  at  Washington 
have  also  distributed  a  great  deal  of  Demo- 
cratic doctrine.  But  Mr.  Gompers,  through 
his   organ,   the  Federationist,  is  doing  his 


greatest  work  for  the  party.  A  great  deal 
of  the  material  sent  out  from  the  press  bureau 
is  published  in  the  Federationist.  The  Fed- 
erationist,  the  Commoner,  and  the  Stoats 
Zeitung  are  going  to  nearly  three  million 
voters. 

ATTACKS  ON  THE  REPUBLICAN  POSITION. 

The  Democratic  campaign  text-book  is  the 
best  that  the  party  has  ever  issued.  It  is  com- 
paratively small  in  volume,  and,  unlike  any- 
thing of  the  usual  kind,  it  is  humanly  inter- 
esting to  a  reader.  It  contains  the  strongest 
accusation  and  indictment  of  the  Republican 
party  ever  put  in  so  much  type,  and  what  is 
more,  the  essence  of  the  criticism  of  the  party 
has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  one  of  its  most 
extraordinary  and  singularly  able  men.  Sen- 
ator La  Follette.  His  denunciation  of  the 
Senate  oligarchy,  led  by  Aid  rich  and  Hale, 
and  the  House  Republicans,  driven  like  a  herd 
of  asses  before  the  lash  of  Cannon,  Payne, 
and  Sherman,  reveal  to  the  reader  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  party.  With  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  office .  there  is  no 
longer  a  Roosevelt  Republican  party  left. 

It  is  the  old  party  of  Cannon  and  Aldrich 
led  by  Taft  and  Sherman  masquerading  in 
the  policies  of  Roosevelt.  But  these  policies 
have  been  emasculated  and  perverted  in  the 
house  of  their  alleged  friends,  and  Mr.  Taft 
cannot  make  good  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies 
if  he  would.  What  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not 
himself  do  it  is  idle  to  will  to  another  with 
a  less  heroic  spirit.  Mr.  Roosevelt  dictated 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  in  the  fashion 
of  an  autocrat,  but  there  his  power  ended,  and 
no  one  is  more  certain  of  that  fact  than  the 
Republican-built  corporations  and  trasts. 
This  insincere  and  dubious  position  of  the 
Republican  party  is  made  very  clear  in  the 
Democratic  campaign  literature. 

The  Republican  party  cannot  evade  the 
responsibility  for  the  panic  of  1907-8.  Its 
editors,  writers,  and  speakers  have  for  months 
tormented  it  with  the  charge  of  emptying  the 
dinner  pails  of  the  workingmen,  and  even 
bankrupting  the  well  to  do  and  rich.  But  for 
this  panic  of  its  own  making  it  would  now 
be  laboring  to  foist  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  people  the  ghost  of  the  former  alleged 
Bryan  panics  in  the  event  of  his  election. 
Some  of  the  Republican  manufacturers,  not 
realizing  the  meaning  of  the  issues  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign,  have  had  the  supreme  audacity 
to  placard  the  closed  doors  of  their  idle  fac- 
tories to  this  effect:  If  Bryan  is  elected  this 
factory  will  not  be  opened.     Under  these 
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A  GROUP  OF  DEMOCRATIC  EDITORS    ACTIVE  IN  THIS  CAMPAIGN. 
Bryan,      of      the       Herman     Kidder,    of    the    New        Ilenry    Watlerson.   of   the    Louis- 


Commoner. 


York  Staata  Zeitung. 


ville  Courier-Journal. 


placards,  idle  and  starving  workingmen  have 
asked  why  these  factories  are  not  now  open. 
This  is  a  stunning  question,  and  the  men  who 
ask  it  will  answer  it  with  angry  ballots  on 
election  day. 

To  whom  chiefly  is  due  the  credit  of  the 


moral  awakening  of  the  American  people? 
To  the  man  who  had  the  nerve  to  point  to 
the  moral  and  financial  rottenness  in  the  big 
insurance  companies  before  any  one  else  dared 
to  speak.  In  this  one  bold  act  Mr.  Bryan  set 
in  motion  a  wave  of  conscience  that  has  been 


THREE  PROMINENT   DEMOCRATIC  CAMPAIGNERS. 
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mighty  busy  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  in 
housecleaning  the  country.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  the  acts  in  the  admirable  bearing  of 
Mr.  Bryan  as  a  citizen  and  patriot. 

DISTRIBUTING  MR.  BRYAn's  SPEECHES. 

It  is  the  main  general  features  like  the 
above  on  which  the  literature  in  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  of  this  year  is  founded.  All 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  set  speeches  have  been  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  the  widest  dissemina- 
tion. More  than  a  million  copies  of  his  fa- 
mous speech,  "  Shall  the  People  Rule?  "  have 
been  sent  out.  Before  election  day  more 
copies  of  this  speech  will  have  been  published 
than  of  any  political  speech  ever  before  de- 
livered. It  has  been  translated  into  all  the 
principal  foreign  languages  spoken  in  the 
United  States.  Another  million  copies  of 
his  speeches  on  trusts,  the  tariff,  bank  depos- 
its, and  injunctions  will  be  distributed.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  never  have  the  speeches  of  any 
Presidential  candidate  been  put  before  the 
eyes  of  so  many  voters. 

But  where  and  on  what  theory  of  changing 
the  minds  of  the  voters  are  these  tons  of 
speeches  being  sent?  "Shall  the  People 
Rule  ?  "  and  the  speech  on  the  tariff  appeal 
to  the  interest  of  every  voter  in  this  coun- 
try. They  have  been  sent  broadcast  over 
the  country,  more  of  them,  however,  having 


gone  to  doubtful  States  and  congressional  dis- 
tricts than  to  safely  Democratic  or  undoubted 
Republican  States.  Mr.  Bryan*s  speech  on 
injunctions  has  been  chiefly  circulated  in 
those  communities  in  all  the  States  where 
there  is  a  large  labor  element.  His  speech 
on  bank  deposits  has  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  many  voters  where  there  were  bank  fail- 
ures during  the  recent  panic.  For  instance, 
in  Brooklyn  there  has  been  so  much  demand 
for  this  speech  that  Mr.  Bryan  himself  re- 
cently went  there  to  deliver  it.  There  is 
also  a  great  demand  in  Kansas  for  this  speech, 
rather  on  account  of  the  need  of  better  bank- 
ing facilities  than  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  banks  in  that  State.  A  great  many  of  these 
speeches  are  being  distributed  by  mail  in  pam- 
phlet form,  in  newspaper  supplements,  in  the 
"  Campaign  Text-Book,"  and  also  by  a  great 
many  clubs,  organizations,  and  individuals. 
Many  thousands  of  persons  over  the  country 
are  listening  to  extracts  from  these  speeches 
delivered  in  Mr.  Bryan's  best  voice  in  the 
phonograph. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  demand  for 
Mr.  Bryan's  popular  lecture,  **  The  Prince 
of  Peace,"  which  in  the  last  five  years  he  has 
delivered  to  half  a  million  church  people. 
The  desire  to  read  this  lecture  in  the  present 
Presidential  campaign  is  significant,  for  it 
does  not  contain  a  word  of  politics,  but  its 
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lofty  moral  tone  is  in  keeping  with  the  sub- 
ject, ( >ne  might  suppose  from  the  vast  num- 
ber anti  character  of  the  letters  Mr.  Bryan 
15  receiving  on  this  subject  that  a  religious 
campaign  was  also  going  on  in  the  West  at 
this  time. 

AN   EFFICIENT  NEWS  SERVICE. 

The  news  service  of  no  Democratic  cam- 
paiirrT  was  ever  more  efficient.  No  little  of 
the  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  in  polit- 
ical campaign  may  be  traced  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  and  want  of  tact  of  men  who  talk 
to  reporters.  Mr.  Bryan  has  himself  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  injudicious  and  unwise  repre- 
sentative men  who  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  requirements  and  the  relations  of  the  press 
to  politics,  but  who  can  imagine  a  man  like 
Mr.  Mack  or  Colonel  Watterson  making  a 
foolish  statement  to  a  lot  of  young  men  eager 
to  seize  upon  a  sensation  for  their  papers?  In 
th  is  respect  the  campaign  is  being  remarkably 
well  handled.  And  there  is  nothing  more 
constructive  in  originating  and  sustaining  the 
interest  \n  a  campaign,  save  of  course  the  can- 
didate himself,  than  its  news  service.  The 
new!^  service  keeps  the  human  interest  aflame, 
like  the  wind  on  a  fire,  and  there  is  no  more 
fruitful  news  maker  than  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Years  ago  Mr.  Bryan  was  ap- 
palled at  the  space  given  in  newspapers  about 
iiis  auist  trivial  acts. 

COLLECTING   CAMPAIGN    FUNDS. 

Nothing  in  national  politics  in  recent  years 
has  had  a  wider  and  more  profound  moral 
effect  than  the  announcement  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate. and  his  managers  that  the  re- 
ception of  the  campaign  funds  would  be 
promptly  published,  that  small  sums  would 
he  scjfrcited  from  the  individual  voters  them- 
selves, that  no  sum  over  $10,000  would  be 
accept rd  from  any  single  individual,  and  that 
no  contribution  whatever  would  be  accepted 
frfmi  a  corporation.  This  announcement, 
backrd  by  the  prompt  response  of  public  sen- 
frment,  at  once  restrained  the  traditional  ten- 
ifrncv  and  habit  of  collecting  money  at  Re- 
puhlic;in  headquarters.  It  was  a  fine  stroke 
of  politics  as  well  as  of  morals,  for  the  Re- 
pijhliV;tns  cannot  do  their  work  without  a 
^reat  deal  of  money.  They  will  no  doubt 
Iiave  all  they  want  before  election  day,  but 
tlu*y  dare  not  publish  the  sums  and  the  names 
fjf  tlu*  contributors  before  that  day. 

'^VXw  Democrats  have  always  had  to  make 
one  dollar  go  as  far  as  ten  dollars  of  Re- 
piihiiran  money  at   Republican  prices,  and, 
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of  course,  it  never  could  be  done  until 
this  campaign.  The  Democrats  have  at 
last  learned  how  to  get  sufficient  funds 
for  legitimate  campaign  expenses  by  appeal- 
ing directly  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
who  expect  to  vote  with  the  party.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  from  ten  thousand  indi- 
viduals is  worth  more  than  $100,000  from 
a  single  corporation.  This  is  a  self-evident 
truth  in  politics,  but  it  requires  work  to  col- 
lect a  sufficient  campaign  fund  by  this  method, 
and  not  even  the  poverty-stricken  Democratic 
party  has  been  willing'  to  undertake  the  task 
till  now.  To  Mr.  Bryan  more  than  to  any 
other  single  individual  in  the  country  belongs 
the  credit  of  this  driving  of  corruption  out  of 
campaigns  and  elections.  Twice  he  has  been 
the  victim  of  this  corruption,  and  when  he 
leveled  his  vision  upon  the  insurance  company 
that  paid  over  $100,000  in  two  campaigns  to 
defeat  him,  he  began  a  work  that  should  re- 
ward him  in  his  election. 

There  are  about  100  leading  Democratic 
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papers  collecting  campaign  funds,  and  by  the 
middle  of  September  the  Democratic  news- 
papers had  raised  more  than  $50,cxx>,  the 
Commoner  having  devoted  its  profits  for  the 
last  three  months  to  the  campaign  expenses. 
A  surprising  amount  of  money  has  come  in 
in  small  amounts,  such  as  dollar  bills,  little 
checks,  and  money  orders,  sent  directly  to  the 
campaign  committee  or  to  Mr.  Bryan  him- 
self. Nor  have  a  good  many  generous  and 
well-to-do  Democrats  neglected  to  contrib- 
ute the  larger  amounts,  going  to  the  $10,000 
limit.  On  October  15  every  item  of  these 
contributions  will  be  published  and  daily 
thereafter  all  receipts  will  be  published. 
Xhen  will  be  seen  the  names  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  who,  in  not  a  few  cases  with 
the  widow's  mite,  are  financially  supporting 
the  Democratic  cause  because  they  love  the 
party  and  the  country  for  which  it  stands. 
This  multitude  expects  no  return  in  tariff 
subsidies  and  offices,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  impressive  and  eloquent  page  in  the  an- 
nals of  party  struggle  than  the  roster  of  their 
names  and  the  amounts  opposite. 

THE  DAY^S  WORK  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

What  is  a  Jay  at  Democratic  Headquar- 
ters like?  At  10.30  Vice-Chairman  Huds- 
peth at  Eastern  headquarters  takes  his  place 
at  the  head  of  a  long  table.  Around  that 
table  are  gathered  the  chairmen  of  all  the 
bureaus  and  committees.  Each  chairman  sub- 
mits his  report,  a  report  that  deals  with  all 
the  States  from  Maine  to  Florida  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  If  it  concerns  speakers  the 
committee  is  informed  just  who  is  on  the 
stump,  the  impressions  that  are  being  made, 
and  the  demand  for  certain  speakers  or  for 
more  speeches  by  this  man  or  that.  These 
reports  are  made  up  from  facts,  gathered  by 
wire,  by  letter,  by  newspapers,  and  by  visit- 
ors from  many  parts  of  the  country,  for  out 
in  the  States  a  great  army  of  orators,  writers, 
observers,  district  and  local  leaders,  cross- 
roads politicians,  and  the  great  silent,  think- 
ing masses  are  at  work  in  that  gigantic  polit- 
ical game  of  electing  a  -President  of  the 
United  States.  Much,  very  much,  depends 
on  what  this  great  central  committee  learns 
and  how  it  acts  on  the  knowledge. 

At  the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee 
table  there  are  seated  such  men  as  Nathan 
Straus,  Senator  Culberson,  Colonel  Watter- 
son,  Mr.  Mack,  Alton  B.  Parker,  the  chair- 


man of  the  Democratic  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee,  sometimes  Mr.  Bryan  him- 
self, and  may  be  a  dozen  National  Demo- 
cratic committeemen,  besides  the  regular 
working  bureau  chiefs.  After  these  reports 
and  deliberations  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  chair- 
man or  vice-chairman  devotes  his  attention  to 
visitors.  In  the  morning  reporters  of  the 
afternoon  newspapers  are  received,  and  in 
the  afternoon  reporters  for  the  morning 
papers.  Every  task  goes  to  its  bureau,  and 
every  bureau  is  grinding  for  dear  life.  The 
Democrats  are  at  work. 

IMFROVED    ORGANIZATION    IN    THE    MIDDLE 
WEST. 

In  1896  and  1900  Mr.  Bryan  had  no  ef- 
fective party  organization  back  of  him  in  the 
great  States  where  he  must  win  to  be  elected. 
In  the  Central  Western  States  the  Democrats 
were  never  so  well  organized  as  now,  the 
Cleveland  campaign  of  1892  not  excepted. 
In  Illinois  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  is  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor.  In  Ohio  Mr. 
Judson  Harmon  is  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
party.  Mr.  Johnson  is  again  the  candidate 
for  Governor  in  Minnesota.  The  Demo- 
crats are  everywhere  putting  forward  their 
men  of  character  and  ability.  The  Repub- 
licans, on  the  other  hand,  are  tormented  by 
factions  and  feuds  in  nearly  all  these  great 
States  of  the  Central  West.  This  year  Mis- 
souri is  as  solidly  Democratic  as  South  Caro- 
lina. In  1904  Roosevelt  carried  Missouri 
because  24,000  Democrats  remained  away 
from  the  polls.  They  will  not  stay  at  home 
this  year. 

But  more  important  than  organization, 
than  Republican  apathy,  and  the  issues  of  the 
campaign,  is  the  markedly  changed  attitude 
of  the  people  toward  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. There  are  still  many  persons  who  do 
not  yet  know  and  understand  Mr.  Bryan,  but 
if  the  great  number  of  people  who  have  come 
to  appreciate  his  character  and  ideals  since  he 
was  last  a  candidate,  vote  for  him,  there  can 
b:  no  doubt  of  his  election.  As  a  pointer  in- 
dicating the  inroads  he  has  made  on  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  West,  out  of  one  Demo- 
cratic club  in  Iowa  of  192  members,  forty- 
nine  are  old-lin^  Republicans,  never  having 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  Democratic 
clubs  in  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  show  a  Republican 
membership  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
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/^NE  word  amply  characterizes  the  domi- 
nant spirit  of  the  organization  and  plan 
or  campaign  of  the  Republican  party  in  this 
jcar's  Presidential  struggle.  The  word  is 
*'  system."  Never  before  has  the  campaign 
organization  of  a  party  been  placed  on  a  basis 
9o  largely  resembling  that  of  a  great  modern 
business  enterprise.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
the  tendency  of  the  times,  to  the  marvelous 
genius  of  American  industrialism  for  thor- 
oughness of  organization,  for  an  almost  in- 
credible degree  of  efficiency  and  economy 
through  organization,  due  in  part,  also,  to  the 
character,  the  temperament,  of  the  field  mar- 
shal of  the  Republican  forces,  National 
Chairman  Frank  H.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock is  a  great  believer  in  system.  Nay,  he 
is  system  personified.  He  is  less  famous  for 
having  managed  the  anteconvention  cam- 
paign which  led  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Taft  at  Chicago  than  he  is  for  the  card-index 
system  which  he  employed  in  that  successful 
effort.  In  his  labors  looking  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Taft  Mr.  Hitchcock  kept  track  of 
several  thousand  men  by  his  system  of  in- 
ilexes.  In  his  labors  to  elect  Taft  he  actually 
pf*»pf»es  to  apply  the  same  method  in  spirit 
to  millions  on  millions  of  voters.  Is  not  this 
the  apotheosis  of  the  modern  American  busi- 
ttt'si  spirit, — this  calm  proposal  to  run  a  fine- 
trjoth  comb  across  a  great  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, to  create  the  machinery  for  putting  un- 
der a  political  microscope  each  one  of  millions 
who  make  up  the  vast  voting  mass,  to  arrange 
all  these  analyzed  and  carded  units  in  classes 
and  groups?  And  to  what  end?  To  what 
practical  purpose?  Simply  to  learn  what  to 
ihi  next.  This  is  modern  system.  System 
dof^n't  actually  do  things.  It  tells  what 
must  be  done,  and  what  it  would  be  a  waste 
to  try  to  do.  System  is  a  scientific  method 
of  eliminating  the  guess  as  largely  as  pos- 
sible from  modern  business,  and  of  substi- 
tuting certainty  therefor.  Is  it  practicable 
to  apply  it,  succesfully,  to  politics?  If  so,  it 
will  prove  a  great  achievement. 

Taft  was  placed  in  nomination  in  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  No  one  expected  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  organization  and  actual 
t'ttmpaign  work  by  the  middle  of  August. 
Hvit  when  the  middle  of  September  passed, 


and  October  approached,  and  seeming  mai 
terly  inactivity  marked  the  progress  of  cveni 
at  the  two  Republican  organization  office 
one  in  Chicago  and  the  other  in  New  Yorl 
old-time  Republicans  began  complainin] 
Few  if  any  speeches  were  being  made  l 
prominent  members  of  the  party.  In  mar 
States  it  was  not  known  if  any  were  to  1 
made.  There  were  rumors  of  great  Brya 
gains,  and  talk  of  revolution  and  landslide 
What  was  Hitchcock  doing?  Was  the  ma 
asleep  ?  Did  he  think  the  election  could  I: 
won  by  sitting  down  in  his  luxurious  offio 
doing  nothing?  Why  was  Bryan  permitte 
to  have  everything  his  own  way?  Lettei 
poured  in  upon  Candidate  Taft  and  Pres 
dent  Roosevelt  pointing  out  and  cmphasizin 
the  alleged  incompetency  of  Chairman  Hitd 
cock.  Worse  still,  it  was  charged  that  as 
general  he  was  outdoing  McClellan  in  mai 
terly  inactivity ;  that  he  was  insanely  jealoi 
of  his  authority;  that  he  would  not  perm 
any  one  else  to  decide  anything,  and  that  h 
was  so  slow  in  deciding  things  himself  thj 
the  wheels  were  not  turning.  No  one  coul 
buy  a  postage  stamp  without  his  approval,  an 
that  was  hard  to  get.  He  was  the  most  ir 
accessible  of  great  men, — much  more  so  tha 
the  President  of  the  United  States  himself,- 
and  when  a  prominent  Republican  did  finall 
manage  to  break  through  the  cordon  of  ser 
tries  which  surrounded  him  all  proffcre 
advice  sank  like  drops  of  water  in  the  sand 
of  the  seashore. 

Along  toward  the  end  of  September,  wit 
Bryan  touring  the  country  and  apparend 
carrying  everything  before  him, — with  Wa 
Street  becoming  alarmed  and  stocks  breai 
ing  on  the  fear  of  a  political  revolution,  wit 
the  air  filled  with  rumors  of  Hitchcock's  ir 
competency,  a  really  serious  situation  cor 
fronted  Candidate  Taft  and  his  adviser 
Judge  Taft  was  not  the  man  to  lose  his  hca 
and  fly  into  a  panic  at  the  first  alarm.  Itwasm 
in  his  judicial  character  to  condemn  unhean 
He  inquired  into  the  charges  made  againi 
the  management  of  the  campaign,  and  foun 
each  and  every  one  of  them  groundless.  Ir 
stead  of  inactivity  he  found  energy  and  wor 
all  along  the  line.  Instead  of  drifting  towar 
disaster,    as    the    many    letter-writers   ha 
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CHAIRMAN    HITCHCOCK    AT    WORK. 


claimed^  the  Republican  craft  was  being  skill- 
fully piloted  toward  the  port  of  triumph. 
The  **  Bryan  scare  "  which  swept  over  the 
country,  the  East  particularly,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September,  was  not  uninvited  by 
the  Republican  managers.  They  were  not 
displeased  by  it.  In  fact,  it  was  just  what 
they  wanted,  just  what  was  needed  to  rouse 
the  voters,  to  overcome  apathy,  to  put  the 
party  into  a  militant  and  conquering  mood. 

THE   FIGHT  BEGINS   IN   OCTOBER. 

In  the  plan  of  campaign  laid  out  by  Chair- 
man Hitchcock  immediately  after  the  Chi- 
cago convention  little  of  actual  demonstra- 
tion upon  the  battlefield  was  to  be  made  till 
after  the  first  of  October.  Mr.  Hitchcock 
had  taken  part  in  the  campaign  of  1904  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  Cortelyou.  He  knew  the 
amount  of  money  used  in  that  campaign, 
knew  the  amount  that  would  be  needed  this 
year,  knew  the  great  difficulty  that  would  be 
met  in  raising  it.  Like  a  sensible  man,  he 
cut  his  garment  according  to  his  cloth.  He 
planned  a  short  and  sharp  campaign,  a  mass- 
ing of  all  the  outward  effort,  virtually  all  the 
expense,  in  the  last  four  weeks.  These  plans 
for  a  quiet  start  but  a  whirlwind  finish  gave 
Mr.  Bryan  an  opportunity  which  that  skill- 
ful and  experienced  campaigner  was  not  slow 


to  take  advantage  of.  He  at  once  began  mak- 
ing tours  of  the  country.  His  speeches  were 
clever  and  attractive.  According  to  the  talk 
of  men,  he  was  running  away  from  Taft.  A 
landslide  was  coming.  Something  must  be 
done.  The  first  response  was  a  decision  of 
Mr.  Taft  to  leave  golf  and  Hot  Springs  and 
get  down  to  the  more  plebeian  sport  of  fish- 
ing. The  next  thing  was  the  unexpected  de- 
termination of  the  Republican  candidate  to 
take  the  stump.  And  the  third  thing  was  a 
widespread  and  somewhat  bitter  query: 
**  Where  is  Hitchcock  and  what  Is  he 
about  ?  " 

STIFFENING  THE  STATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

But  Hitchcock  had  not  been  idle.  He  had, 
to  the  contrary,  been  hard  at  work.  But  It 
was  work  which  did  not  show  much  in  the 
newspapers,  which  made  no  headlines,  which 
roused  no  comment.  Bryan  was  sweeping 
over  the  country,  alarming  the  faithful  Re- 
publicans in  every  direction.  The  discon- 
tent of  some  of  them  over  what  seemed  to 
be  inaction  on  their  side  was  only  natural. 
But  If  they  could  have  known  the  truth  they 
would  have  been  eager  to  praise  their  general 
instead  of  blaming  him.  Chairman  Hitch- 
cock early  realized  that  the  real  battle  was 
to  be  fought  in  the  Middle  West  and  farther 
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its  ramifications.  It  extends  down  to  tbe 
voting  precinct.  In  every  election  district 
of  the  Western  States  men  are  to  be  secured 
who  will  not  simply  accept  a  title  from  the 
party  organization,  but  who  will  actually 
work.  By  work  is  meant  travel  about  and 
visit  all  the  voters  in  the  precinct,  find  out 
who  are  all  n'ght,  who  all  wrong,  ^-ho  doubt- 
ful, and  what  influences  are  likely  to  affect 
those  who  are  in  the  third  class,  what  ques- 
tions disturb  them,  whether  they  are  usiially 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  and  so  on.  Then, 
at  stated  times,  all  these  voters  are  to  be  can- 
vassed and  listed.  In  Indiana  they  take  what 
they  call  the  sixty-day  poll.  A  mondi  later 
comes  the  thirty-day  poll.  Usually  a  final 
poll  is  taken  about  a  week  before  election. 
Unless  the  State  is  unusually  close,  each  cam- 
paign manager  knows  pretty  accurately  by 
his  later  polls  whether  he  is  going  to  win  or 
lose.  If  the  margin  either  way  is  slender,  he 
redoubles  his  efforts. 

FIFTY  THOUSAND   POLL-TAKERS. 

Under  Chairman  Hitchcock's  directions 
efforts  are  being  made  to  spread  this  Indiana 
system  all  over  the  West.  It  is  not  easy.  It 
is  the  largest  scheme  of  organization  ever  at- 
tempted in  politics.  It  involves  twenty  State 
chairmen,  1 500  county  chairmen,  10,000  p re- 


West.  He  early  realized,  too,  that  it  was 
to  be  no  child's  play,  that  it  would  be  futile 
to  expect  such  easy  victories  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  four  years  ago.  This  time  it  was 
to  be  a  real  battle,  not  a  dress  parade.  And 
the  very  first  thing  this  slave  and  master  of 
system  wanted  to  know  was :  "  How  good  is 
the  organization  in  the  States  which  we  must 
fight  for?"  And  when  the  answer  came: 
"  Very  poor,  except  in  the  one  State  of  In- 
diana, where  it  is  excellent,"  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock knew  at  a  glance  what  he  had  to  do. 
And  he  at  once  set  about  it. 

I1ie  national  chairman  called  conferences 
of  all  the  State  chairmen  in  the  Western 
country.  He  told  them  what  he  wanted. 
He  wanted  each  State  organized  as  Indiana 
had  been  organized,  and  as  Nebraska  had 
been  in  part  organized  on  the  Indiana  model. 
Indiana,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  State  of 
the  American  Union  where  the  art  of  politi- 
cal organization  is  carried  to  its  greatest  per- 
fection. Both  parties  follow  the  same 
method ;  they  have  been  driven  to  it  by  the 
desperate  character  of  the  warfare  waged 
one  upon  the  other  during  the  past.  The 
Indiana  organization  is  well-nigh  perfect  in 
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cinct  committeemen,  50,000  poll-takers, 
5,000,000  voters.  But  the  work  is  going 
forward.  It  has  been  going  on  for  weeks, — 
going  on  while  casual  observers  thought  noth- 
ing was  being  done,  that  the  Republican 
management  was  masterly  inactive.  Note 
the  multiplying,  radiating  circles  of  energy. 
The  national  chairman  rouses  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  State  chairmen.  They  go  home  and 
call  together  all  their  county  chairmen. 
After  a  good  talk,  these  in  turn  go  home  and 
summon  all  the  precinct  committeemen.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  get  the  results  wanted. 
In  thousands  of  precincts  the  men  who  first 
undertake  to  take  the  poll  flunk  out.  Some 
one  else  must  be  secured  to  replace  them.  In 
many  precincts  this  must  be  done  the  second, 
the  third,  sometimes  the  fourth,  time.  But 
in  the  end  the  sy>trm  wins.  And  while  the 
critics  are  writinp;  letters  to  Roosevelt  and 
Tafr  teliini^  them  that  Hitchcock  is  a  fail- 
ure, the  chairman  is  going  over  his  reports 
from  States,  counties,  districts.  He  has  every- 
thing tabu  late  J.  Me  knows  where  the  weak 
spots  are  and  why  they  are  weak,  and  what 
is  best  to  be  done  to  strengthen  them.  The 
jjreat  eictcnded  cnrd-index  is  in  operation. 
Bryan  makes  the  speeches  and  creates  the 
noise.  But  the  system  is  working  silently, 
insidiously,  universally,  perhaps  successfully. 


HOLDING  BACK  THE  OJIATORY. 

With  the  single  exception  of  this  effort  to 
spread  the  advantages  of  close  organization, 
of  system,  throughout  the  entire  'debatable 
area,  there  is  nothing  distinctive  about  the 
Republican  organization  or  plan  this  year. 
Speakers  are  sent  out  by  the  hundreds,  the 
National  Committee  in  all  cases  paying  their 
expenses,  and  to  a  few  of  them  paying  fees. 
The  report  was  recently  spread  that  no  com- 
pensation would  this  year  be  paid  to  speak- 
ers by  the  Republican  committee.  This  arose 
in  a  desire  of  Chairman  Hitchcock  to  reduce 
the  number  of  these  professional  salaried  ora- 
tors. Persons  without  practical  familiarity 
with  campaign  management  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  of  the  large  number  of  men 
who  think  they  have  a  right  in  every  cam- 
paign to  be  stipendiaries  or  virtual  pension- 
ers upon  the  bounty  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion. During  the  month  of  October  virtually 
every  Republican  of  importance  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  on  the  stump  for  Taft  and  Sher- 
man. As  already  explained.  Chairman 
Hitchcock  purposely  held  the  oratorical  part 
of  the  campaign  back  till  about  the  end  of 
September.  Four  years  ago  most  of  the  im- 
portant speakers  were  on  the  road  seven  or 
eight  weeks,  and  the  result  was  that  as  the 
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end  of  the  campaign  approached,  and  election 
day  drew  nigh,  many  of  them  were  exhausted 
and  found  it  necessary  to  cancel  engage- 
ments or  curtail  the  energy  and  effectiveness 
of  their  addresses.  This  did  not  matter  much 
in  a  campaign  h'ke  that  of  1904,  wherein 
Roosevelt  would  have  been  elected  without 
any  campaign  committee  at  all,  but  it  may 
be  of  great  importance  in  a  closely  contested 
election,  such  as  this  one  is  admitted  to  be. 


<  '^ff'iU*,  t'/*ni,  Ity  hfoMii  Bro».,  N.  V  . 

Mk.   KICHAKD   V.   OULAHAN. 
tlit^mit   of   t\w    Department    of    Publications.) 

Mr,  Hitchcock  has  experienced  no  difficulty 
Ift  %ttunng  the  services  of  all  of  the  promi- 
fj^fir  Republican  speakers,  all  reports  to  the 
///firrary  notwithstanding.  The  rumors  of 
I  tin-warmness  or  sullenness  set  afloat  were 
dor  rntirely  to  the  natural  suspicions  engen- 
d'-r^'d  by  the  determination  of  the  general  in 
/harj/e  to  avoid  a  long  drawn  out  campaign 
a/id  to  concentrate  all  the  energies  into  the 
f.nal  month. 

CAMPAIGN   FUND  CUT  IN  TWO. 

Tills  year  the  Republicans  will  find  it  nec- 
^sary  to  get  along  with  a  much  smaller 
rja/npaign  fund  than  for  several  years  past. 
A  well-known  Republican  leader  recently 
f^!d  me  that  in  1900  the  campaign  managers 
lud  only  one-half  as  much  money  as  Mr. 


Hanna  used  in  1896,  that  in  1904  the  sum 
was  again  cut  in  halves,  and  that  this  ycai 
they  will  be  lucky  if  they  get  half  as  mudi 
as  they  had  four  years  ago.  In  other  words 
the  Republican  manager^  must  this  time  cui 
their  cloth  to  a  total  outlay  of  much  less  that 
$1 ,000,000,  which  is  a  pretty  small  sum,  con 
sidering  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  ant 
the  wide  expanse  of  debatable  territory.  I 
is  an  open  secret  that  both  campaign  commit 
tees  are  having  their  financial  troubles.  Th 
Democrats  are  in  some  respects  luckier  thai 
the  Republicans,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  thci 
newspapers  is  bringing  them  in  a  stead 
stream  of  $2000  or  $3000  a  day  througl 
newspaper  subscriptions.  Recently,  to  hel| 
out,  Mr.  Bryan  assessed  each  member  of  th 
Democratic  National  Committee  $iooo,  th 
committeeman  to  pay  that  out  of  his  owi 
pocket  or  collect  it,  and  in  this  way  the  can 
paign  fund  was  enriched  at  one  swoop  to  th 
extent  of  $52,000.  The  Republicans  hav 
depended  largely  upon  the  individual  sul 
scriptions  of  wealthy  members  of  the  part] 
Corporation  gifts  are  barred  by  law  th 
year,  and  individuals  are  discouragingly  sloi 
about  coming  forward.  One  explanation  c 
this  is  the  prevalent  apathy  or  indifference, 
being  notorious  that  even  the  most  active  me 
of  affairs  in  the  East  apparently  care  littl 
which  party  carries  the  country  this  yea 
Another  explanation  is  found  in  the  relui 
tance  of  men  to  have  their  names  publish^ 
in  the  newspapers,  since  it  has  been  ai 
nounced  by  Candidate  Taft  that  all  conti 
butions  to  the  Republican  fund  will  be  mac 
public  after  election.  One  encouraging  fac 
in  the  eyes  of  the  average  citizen,  is  the  agre 
ment  among  campaign  managers  that  as  tl 
years  roll  by  money  becomes  a  smaller  an 
smaller  factor  in  our  national  elections.  Coi 
trolled  by  necessity,  the  expenses  of  the  raai 
agers  are  gradually  falling  to  reasonable  lin 
its,  because  it  is  no  longer  attempted  to  ser 
large  sums  to  all  the  so-called  doubtfi 
States,  and  even  to  the  local  committees  i 
hard-fought  cities  and  counties.  This  ya 
the  Democrats  say  they  will  make  no  effo 
to  send  funds  to  close  States,  a  Jetermin 
tion  which  they  are  likely  to  recall  in  d 
eager  closing  days,  providing  they  can  fir 
the  money  to  send.  The  Republican  man 
gers  admit  they  will  follow  the  usual  pra 
tice  of  supplying  a  reasonable  sum  to  cvei 
State  committee  in  a  doubtful  commonweal! 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  vote  out.  Oi 
of  the  purposes  of  Chairman  Hitchcock's  sy 
tem  organization  throughout  the  North  is  1 
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ascertain  just  where  money 
may  be  advantageously 
spent  in  hiring  men  and 
vehicles  to  make  sure  of 
getting  voters  to  the  polls. 
Under  modern  political 
conditions  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  a  close 
State  IS  carried  by  a  party 
on  account  of  the  greater 
perfection  of  its  machinery 
for  getting  out  the  vote. 

While  the  Democrats  are 
appealing,  with  fair  suc- 
cess, for  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  the  masses  of 
their  voters,  Chairman 
Hitchcock  has  found  it 
advisable  to  organize 
finance  committees  in  all 
the  Northern  States.  This 
is  something  new  in  cam- 
paign work,  and  shows  how 
the  managers  are  hard  pushed 
this  year  for  the  necessary  funds.  In  each  State  funds,  letting  such  contributions  go  to 
State  the  Republicans  expect  to  have  active  the  public  under  the  names  of  the  State 
canvassing  for  subscriptions,  and  the  proceeds  chairmen, 
arc  to  be  turned  over  to  the  national  treas-  .  »x«t,t.^tot,,«  ^..*«.,^^r 

-.  r^u-  VT         V     I         T*.  •  u  A  DEFENSIVE  CAMPAIGN. 

urers  at  Chicago  or  New  York.     It  is  prob- 
able the  managers  will  not  find  it  necessary        Broadly  it  is  admitted  the  Republican  cam- 
to  publish  the  names  of  subscribers  to  these    paign  of  this  year  is  one  of  defense.     There 


CopyrigbU  1908  by  Browo  Bros    N   Y. 

GEN.   T.   COLEMAN    DU    PONT. 
(In  charge  of  the  Speakers'   Bureau.) 


Covjnkte.  1908.  br  Brown  Bros..  N.  Y. 

A  GROUP  OF   MEMBERS  OF  MR.    HITCHCOCK'S     STAFF  AT  NEW  YORK    HEADQUARTERS. 

Prom  left  to  right:  James  T.  Williams.  .Tchn   Warren   ITIll.  IT.    O.    McLean,    .Ir..    Vi-tor    L.    Mason. 

ward  T.  Moore,  and  Oliver  Carpenter. 
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is  no  expectation  of  holding  the  great  major- 
ities   given  Roosevelt  four  years  ago.     But 
rHosc   majorities,  aggregating  about  3,000,- 
000    in    the   Northern    States,   constitute   a 
stanch  bulwark  or  fortress  against  which  the 
assa.ulting  columns  of  the  enemy  may  throw 
themselves  in  vain.     No  one  in  authority  in 
the  Republican  management  pretends  to  deny 
that  the  Democrats  are  making  gains  in  some 
of  the  Western  States,  and  to  some  small  ex- 
tent in  a  few  Eastern  States.     But  it  is  in- 
sisted by  the  best-informed  that  these  gains, 
save  perhaps  in  two  or  three  States,  do  not 
threaten  to  make  changes  of  electoral  votes. 
And  when  the  Republicans  take  an  inventory 
of  the  strength  of  their  fortress  it  is  with  a 
good   deal  of  satisfaction  they  note  that  if 
they  hold  New  York  and  Ohio,  as  they  con- 
fidently expect  to  do,  Bryan  might  win  vir- 
tually everything  else  considered   debatable 
without  getting  a  majority  of  the  electors. 

THE  PERSONNEL. 

The  Republican  managers,  like  their  rivals, 
lay  great  stress  upon  what  has  become  known 
as  "  literature," — pamphlets  and  leaflets  cir- 
culated by  the  millions  of  copies.  In  neither 
party  is  there  anything  strikingly  new  in  this 
line  this  year.  The  Republicans  were  for- 
tunate in  securing  as  the  head  of  their  de- 
partment of  publications  Richard  V.  Oulj- 
han,  the  able  Washington  correspondent  of 


the  New  York  Sun,  a  man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment and  great  energy.  In  fact,  the  wholt 
of  Chairman  Hitchcock's  stafi  is  above  th 
average  of  ability  and  usefulness.  His  right 
hand  man  in  the  task  of  extending  the  sy» 
tem  in  the  West  is  the  secretary  of  the  Ni 
tional  Committee,  Wm.  C.  Hayward,  0 
Nebraska,  almost  as  well  known  for  his  de 
votion  to  the  card  index  and  the  complct< 
organization  of  which  the  index  is  symbolici 
as  the  chairman  himself.  Senator  Dixon  i 
in  charge  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  at  Chiagc 
and  General  du  Pont  performs  a  like  servic 
at  New  York.  The  treasurers  at  Chicig 
and  New  York,  respectively,  are  Fred.  \V 
Upham  and  Charles  R.  Sheldon.  The  mai 
who  keeps  the  wheels  moving  in  Mr.  Hitdi 
cock's  absence,  or  relieves  him  of  a  world  c 
detail  at  all  times,  is  Victor  L.  Mason,  ai 
sistant  secretary.  The  chairman's  efficicr 
private  secretary  and  confidential  man,  a 
ready  noted  among  public  men  for  his  tact, 
another  journalist,  James  T.  Williams.  1 
is  Chairman  Hitchcock's  pride  that  his  sta 
is  made  up  of  men  whose  services  he  four 
it  difficult  to  secure,  not  of  men  who  wci 
running  about  looking  for  jobs.  It  is  a 
organization  necessarily  somewhat  hastil 
formed,  but  still  creditable  to  the  mast( 
mind  at  the  head  of  it  and  worthy  the  gre 
scheme  of  systematization  of  politics  to  whic 
it  is  devoting  its  energies. 


I'   U^ST  THK  CAMPAIUN   IS    STABUD. 

From  the  Leader  (CleTeland). 


CHAIRMAN  FRANK  HARRIS  HITCHCOCK. 

BY  SNELL  SMITH. 


T^HERE  was  peculiar  deliberation  this 
year  in  determining  the  choice  of  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  responsibili- 
ties that  rest  on  the  executive  head  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  campaign  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  the  exceptional  union  of  charac- 
teristics and  experience  which  the  post  de- 
mands, and  the  conditions  which  make  the 
present  campaign  a  far  more  exacting  test  of 
skill  and  tact  than  the  Presidential  elections 
in  1900  and  1904.  The  conclusion  which 
singled  out  Frank  H.  Hitchcock  as  the  man 
for  this  burden  was  a  tribute  of  recognition 
of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.  It  is  not 
a  strain  of  conceit  to  call  it  an  application  of 
the  bedrock  principle  of  the  civil  service  to 
politics,  but  the  award  was  made  assuredly 
for  pre-eminence  in  tested  qualifications. 

What  President  McKinley  once  said  of 
George  B.  Cortelyou :  "  He  never  loses  his 
head," — an  unforgettable  distinction, — ^may 
be  applied  to  Mr.  Hitchcock  with  no  less 
certainty.  No  strain  or  perplexity  or  annoy- 
ance ruffles  his  coolness  of  judgment  and 
temper.  He  forecasts  what  might  happen 
as  well  as  he  can,  but  he  is  prepared  to  meet 
what  he  cannot  foresee  with  a  certain  com- 
mand of  his  resources. 

To  this  balance  is  joined  a  rare  construc- 
tive and  operating  talent.  Organization  for 
working  service  and  its  application  in  prac- 
tice have  been  distinctively  his  life  work  and 
his  chief  pleasure  as  well.  No  army  maker 
and  leader,  no  player  of  chess,  can  be  more 
willingly  absorbed  in  his  task. 

The  practical  outcome  is  always  before 
him.  His  constant  thought  is  how  to  select, 
how  to  arrange,  how  to  conduct,  to  obtain 
the  utmost  possible  effect  without  wasteful 
motion  or  needless  cost.  He  is  incessant  in 
perfecting  system  and  detail,  and  as  method- 
ical as  a  spider  in  drawing  the  lines  of  his 
web.  His  ideal  is  the  perfecting  of  an  or- 
ganism which  moves  with  the  smoothness 
and  predsion  of  a  flawless  machine. 

When  he  was  called  upon  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  of  securing  and  organizing  the 
support  of  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy  his  peculiar 
gifts  were  first  displayed  in  a  way  to  meet 
recognition  from  the  country  at  large.     He 


was  known  to  many  as  a  highly  efficient  con- 
ductor of  an  administrative  department,  but 
he  had  not  before  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  marked  impress  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional politics.  He  went  about  this  work  in 
his  characteristically  silent  and  comprehen- 
sive way.  He  was  watched  and  followed  as 
sharply  as  possible  by  aides  of  competitors  in 
the  field,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
track  of  his  movements,  and  he  soon  had  his 
wires  so  well  laid  that  he  could  operate 
from  any  point  nearly  as  well  as  if  he  were 
on  the  spot  of  action  in  person. 

MASSING  THB  ^AFT  VOTE  AT  CHICAGO. 

Everybody  knows  how  the  great  conven- 
tion vote  for  Mr.  Taft  was  finally  massed 
and  held  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  shaken. 
Before  the  National  Convention  there  was  a 
rub-a-dub  about  the  contests  that  would  be 
set  up  to  break  the  grip  on  the  Southern 
States*  delegations,  but,  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Credentials  it  was 
demonstrated  that  the  election  of  Taft  dele- 
gates had  been  conducted  with  such  unim- 
peachable regularity  and  precision  that  the 
contests  with  the  weak  claims  and  patent 
deficiencies  in  evidence  were  farcical  by  con- 
trast. Had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary 
care  in  preparation  and  conduct  that  was  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  his  highly  com- 
petent adjutant,  Mr.  Ormsby  McHarg, 
there  would  certainly  have  been  a  complaint 
and  heartburning  that  would,  have  left  an 
open  sore  in  the  campaign  and  prevented  the 
really  sincere  acquiescence  in  the  result  that 
distinguished  Mr.  Taft*s  nomination. 

Throughout  the  strain  of  the  convention 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  apparently,  was  not  turning 
a  hair.  He  was  to  be  seen  from  time  to 
time  in  the  hotel  lobbies,  and  was  always  ap- 
proachable, but  beyond  a  pleasant  word  or 
two,  with  never-failing  tact,  he  was  not  talk- 
ing for  publication.  The  range  of  those 
whom  he  knows,  by  sight  at  least,  covers  the 
country,  and  he  never  forgets  a  face,  or  a 
hint  that  may  be  of  practical  service.  Out 
of  his  office  or  room  he  can  trust  his  memory, 
but  he  makes  a  point  of  filing  a  card  from 
every  one  who  calls  upon  him,  and  his  files 
for  ready  reference  now  irale  a  stack  to  be 
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wondered  at.  Few  of  the  people  who  talked 
with  the  man  at  ease  in  the  lobbies  could 
realize  that  he  was  ever  alert  and  watchful, 
with  barely  a  wink  of  sleep  until  the  long 
strain  was  over. 

SOME  OF   HIS  HBLPERS. 

His  distinctive  keenness  in  the  choice  of 
helpers  is  no  less  marked  than  his  capacity 
for  organization.  He  had  with  him  at  the 
convention  a  working  force  of  aides  every 
one  of  whom  could  be  relied  upon  to  do  his 
share  in  the  joint  work.  Mr.  Ormsby  Mc- 
Harg,  to  whom  particular  credit  is  due,  as 
before  noted,  is  assistant  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  a  specially  trusted  aide  of  the  Pres- 
ident, with  a  career  of  bright  promise  before 
him.  James  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  high- 
ly appreciated  personally  by  the  President 
and  Mr.  Taft,  is  another  second  of  notable 
efficiency.  Another  of  particular  note  is 
Charles  G.  Phelps,  of  Connecticut,  formerly 
secretary  to  Senator  Piatt,  of  that  State,  and 
now  acting  as  secretary  to  Senator  A/^thony. 

GETTING  OUT  THE  REPUBLICAN  VOTE. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  national  campaign 
Mr.  Hitchcock  is  showing  the  same  untiring 
application  of  effort  to  perfecting  the  system 
for  working  effect.  He  has  now  put  himself 
in  touch  with  every  fiber  in  the  organization 
and  is  thinking  only  of  the  campaign  work 
in  hand.  All  the  well-approved  methods  of 
routing  the  voters  he  has  applied  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  his  devices  for  reaching  the 
doubtful  and  apathetic  and  securing  the  full 
vote  of  the  party  on  election  day  by  direct 
individual  appeals  are  his  chief  concern.  It 
is  in .  getting  the  most  effective  workers  in 
the  party  in  unison  and  without  overlapping 
that  his  strength  as  a  campaigner  will  be 
strikingly  demonstrated. 

MR.  Hitchcock's  Washington  career. 

The  making  of  such  a  man  is  well  worth 
tracing.  He  was  only  a  year  old  when  he 
left  Amherst,  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  born  October  5,  1867.  His  father,  a 
Congregational  minister,  took  a  charge  in 
Boston,  and  the  young  man  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  He  played  baseball  and 
football  and  boxed.  Under  his  captaincy 
the  high-school  baseball  nine  won  the  inter- 
scholastic  championship.  Here  he  laid  the 
groundwork  of  his  present  vigorous  consti- 
tution, but,  when  he  went  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, he  took  a  more  serious  view  of  life,  and 


roamed  about  the  woods  in  search  of  bui 
and  birds  when  not  in  his  regular  work.  \ 
became  interested  in  Republican  party  affai 
while  in  college,  and  was  sent  as  a  dclcga 
to  conventions.  When  he  was  graduated, 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  a  relative,  who  w 
a  prominent  official  in  Washington,  sccun 
him  a  position  as  superintendent  of  constnj 
tion  of  the  present  postoflice  building.  \ 
held  it  only  a  short  time,  however,  as  Justi 
Harlan,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  prevail 
upon  him  to  attend  his  lectures  and  stu( 
law  at  night.  To  do  so  and  to  gain  a  rao 
permanent  position  he  took  an  examinati( 
as  an  assistant  in  the  biological  division 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  passed 
After  that  it  was  always  a  question  of  mci 
in  the  promotions  he  received.  It  was  to  \ 
come  more  proficient  as  a  lawyer  after  1 
contemplated  resignation  from  the  dcpai 
ment  to  practice  his  profession  that  he  J 
cured  the  position  of  head  of  the  Bureau 
Foreign  Markets  and  made  a  minute  stu 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  abros 
Mr.  Cortelyou,  with  whom  he  had  studi 
law,  kept  closely  in  touch  with  him,  and  to 
Mr.  Hitchcock  along  with  him  as  his  ch 
clerk  when  he  became  Secretary  of  the  E 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Wh 
there  he  framed  what  are  known  as  t 
"Hitchcock  Regulations,"  to  protect  the  s< 
herd  off  the  shores  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Cort 
you  became  so  attached  to  him  and  apprcc 
tive  of  the  character  of  his  assistance  that 
asked  him  to  go  with  him  as  his  assbta 
secretary  when  he  became  chairman  of  t 
Republican  National  Committee.  For  t 
same  reason  he  made  him  his  first  assi 
ant  when  he  became  Postmaster-Gencr 
Though  the  tw^o  have  always  been  intinw 
friends,  the  story  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  man 
ulation  of  the  Southern  situation  to  bri 
about  Mr.  Cortelyou*s  nomination  for  t 
Presidency  is  said  by  those  who  should  km 
to  be  entirely  without  foundation.  He  ^ 
busily  engaged  in  seeking  to  bring  about  t 
renomination  of  President  Roosevelt,  I 
chief,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  ley 
After  the  President's  reiteration  of  his 
fusal  of  another  term,  he  gave  his  support 
the  man  who  had  the  endorsement  of  y 
Roosevelt  and  would  carry  out  the  Roo 
velt  policies. 

POLITICS  ON  a  scientific  BASIS. 

"  Hitchcock  is  a  bom  organizer,"  Sec 
tary  Wilson  once  declared.  He  marshals  1 
forces  with  exactness,  leaving  no  stone  i 
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turned  to  bring  about  the*  one  single  result 
he  has  \n  vieM^  It  was  through  the  tramtng 
he  gave  himsdf  as  a  scientific  observer  diat 
he  became  an  assistant  biologist  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Since  then  he  has 
con&tantly  applied  the  scientific  principle  that 
no  analysis  is  complete  until  everj'  fact  is 


brought  to  light.  He  applied  this  training 
vvhen  he^  studied  the  foreign  markets  of  the 
United  States  so  well  that  he  became  an  au- 
thority looked  to  by  Congress  m  the  master  * 
fng  of  the  details  of  the  Department  of  Com* 
merce  and  Labor  and  in  the  management  of 
the  intricate  affairs  of  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
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mmt.  He  applied  it  also  when  he  went  as 
ais^tant  secretary  of  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee  in  1904.  He  studied  condi- 
tinns  rver>\\  here,  and  became  indispensable 
CQ  Chairman  Cortelyou,  his  chief. 

tlJCflllltENClL  m  THE   POSTOFFICE  DEPART- 
MENT. 

No  line  can  bring  about  practical  reforms 
iimil  lie  ha^  become  acquainted  with  every 
tietaiil  ciinnected  with  the  subject;  until  he 
has  brcfmie  the  absolute  master  of  the  situa- 
tmn  he  seek^  to  reform.  When  Frank  H. 
IfitchcfKk  uent  into  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
mrrtt,  shortly  after  the  President's  inaugura- 
ti<m,  a5  Fir<,r  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
he  ttudted  it  as  though  it  were  his  own  busi- 
ncjs.  His  predecessors  had  supervised  the 
wntk  in  a  general  way,  and  left  most  of  the 
details  ffj  their  subordinates.  Mr.  Hitchcock 
riirer1(K>ked  none.  By  constant  inquiry  and 
^um^  river  every  part  of  the  work  with  the 
men  in  charge  of  it  he  learned  to  know  the 
workincn  nf  each  part  of  the  machinery,  and 
the  re  fine  of  the  complete  machine. 

l*he  business  of  the  First  Assistant  Post- 
ttmftcf-Gfneral,  among  other  things,  is  to 
iiiprrvf«e  the  appointment  of  all  postmasters 
und  (if  all  tlerks  and  carriers.  In  looking  to 
the  merits  of  candidates  for  postofBces  he 
naturally  nva*le  a  minute  study  of  the  politj- 
eal  condition!*  surrounding  each  applicant. 
Mr.  Hitrhcfnk  thus  had  an  exceptional  op- 
IMiftnnity  \ii  meeting  and  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted i\ith  not  only  the  members  of  the 
\hm%L'  and  Senate,  but  the  leading  Repub- 
lican (wjlitifians.  The  result  of  those  three 
^ai*  of  experience  was  to  develop  a  rare 
tnnwled^re  cif  political  conditions  in  every 
j(«rt  of  the  United  States. 

ti:cciyiSFUL   leadership  in  the  taft 

CAMI^VT^,N    FOR  DELEGATES. 

ft  wa^  nor  strange,  therefore,  that  when 
Rrrtrtary  'I^ift  looked  about  for  the  one  man 
ill  the  entire  country  who  would  gather  his 
(iff  I  Pi  info  It  compact  army  and  lead  them  to 
virfufy  at  the  Chicago  convention  he  should 
Umt  elected  Frank  H.  Hitchcock.  He  did 
ii#/r  *  Iwi^fse  fjijn  because  he  had  been  so  loyal 
Ut  llie  (* resident,  nor  because  "  the  allies" 
mff^  ^hhyn^  that  they  might  secure  his 
i^rvir^.      He   chose  him  because  he  had  a 


knowledge  of  political  conditions  and  an  ex- 
perience in  handling  them  that  were  decided- 
ly exceptional. 

Becoming  the  general  of  the  Taft  cam- 
paign outside  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Arthur  I. 
Vor>'s  was  in  charge,  Mr.  Hitchcock  brought 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  conditions  into 
play  and  lined  up  State  after  State  for  his 
candidate.  His  efforts  in  the  West  to  pre- 
vent the  Roosevelt  sentiment  from  breaking 
out  and  instruction  of  delegates  despite  the 
President's  declaration  were  productive  of 
complete  success  after  a  fight  the  extent  of 
which  will  never  be  realized  until  the  his- 
tory of  the  campaign  is  written.  In  New 
England  also  he  directed  the  fight  and  se- 
cured victory  from  an  opposition  which  had 
the  advantage  over  a  long-established  tradi- 
tion that  New  England  delegates  should  go 
uninstructed,  and  in  the  South,  where  he  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  he 
obtained  the  support  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  regular  organization  for  Secretary  Taft. 
The  Southern  Republican  leaders  have  great, 
admiration  for  Mr.  Hitchcock's  fairness. 
Many  of  them  pledged  him  their  support 
before  they  gave  it  to  Mr.  Taft. 

SECRETIVE,    BUT   NOT    UNDERHANDED. 

Every  day  he  worked  away  at  his  desk 
from  9.30  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  i  or  2 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  His  head- 
quarters became  the  Mecca  of  party  leaders 
the  country  over.  Some  had  to  wait  a  long 
time  before  getting  into  his  inner  sanctum, 
and  this  has  occasioned  stories  of  mystery. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  is  silent  and  secretive,  but 
never  underhanded.  Like  a  good  general, 
he  does  not  betray  his  plans,  and  like  a  mas- 
ter of  the  game,  as  it  is  played  nowadays,  he 
does  not  let  factional  leaders  of  the  State  in 
which  he  is  seeking  to  secure  harmony  wait 
for  him  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time. 

"What  can  he  do?"  is  the  question  Mr, 
Hitchcock  asks  of  men  m  ho  are  said  to  be 
able  to  help  the  cause  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. It  is  not  a  question  of  selecting  men 
in  charge  of  the  campaign  in  different  part^ 
of  the  United  States  who  nre  recommended 
by  sorne  friend ;  they  must  be  known  to  be 
able  to  "  make  good."  He  believes  in  the 
perfect  organization  composed  of  men  who 
work  for  the  common  cause. 


TOLSTOY  AT  EIGHTY. 


TpHERE  can  be  no  disputing  Tolstoy's 
rank  as  the  best-known,  most  gener- 
ally recognized  living  author.  It  will  be 
quite  accurate  to  add  that  he  is  also  the  best 
known  of  the  world's  living  personalities. 
There  could,  therefore,  be  nothing  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  world  celebration  of  his 
attainment  of  fourscore  years. 

Who  and  what  is  this  great  Russian,  as 
much  a  feature  of  his  country's  landscape  as 
the  Kremlin  at  Moscow  or  the  troika  of  the 
steppes,  whom  the  world  has  come  to  regard 
as  a  commonplace  of  its  daily  thought,  and 
whose  name  is,  it  might  be  said,  literally  a 
household  word? 

There  are  two  Tolstoys,— one,  the  writer 
with  an  artist's  vision  and  a  creative  touch 
seldom  equaled  and  perhaps  never  surpassed ; 
the  other,  the  preacher  whose  didactic  homi- 
lies, while  without  wide  influence  on  the 
lives  of  men,  have  become  vehemently  de- 
bated counsels  of  perfection  to  a  world  "  sick 
of  the  zigzag  of  compromise." 

The  facts  that  count  in  the  life  of  the  sage 
of  Yasnaya  Polyana  are  neither  many  nor 
particularly  noteworthy.  The  novelist  and 
social  reformer  was  born  in  the  same  village 
where  his  estate  now  begins, — Yasnaya  Poly- 
ana,— in  1828, — ^August  28  Russian  style, 
September  lO  in  the  chronology  of  the  West. 
A  course   in  private  schools  and  at  Kazan 


University  completed  his  education,  supple- 
mented by  an  extended  tour  throughout  west- 
ern Europe.  He  served  for  three  years  in 
the  Crimean  War,  married  Sofia  Andre- 
yevna  Behrs,  of  Moscow  (in  1862),  and  has 
been  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  nine  of 
whom  are  still  living.  His  activities  in  the 
public  service,  which  ought  to  find  mention 
in  even  the  briefest  biographical  note,  in- 
clude the  organization  of  peasant  schools  on 
a  new  and  original  educational  basis  (1875)  ; 
co-operation  in  the  editing  and  improvement 
of  cheap  popular  publications  (i885-'95); 
the  organization  of  relief  for  the  starving 
population  of  Middle  Russia  (i  891 -'92) ;  his 
renunciation  of  any  property  in  copyright, 
land,  or  money  (i895-'96),  and  the  writing 
and  publication  of  his  many  literary  works, 
which  include  novels,  stories,  essays,  pam- 
phlets, and  even  plays,  many  of  them  aimed 
directly  at  definite  abuses  in  public  adminis- 
tration. In  1901  he  was  excommunicated  by 
the  Holy  Synod  (the  Russian  church),  and 
this  hierarchy  also  forbade  its  votaries  to 
take  any  part  in  the  celebrations  of  his  eigh- 
tieth birthday. 

Tolstoy,  the  literary  artist,  may  be  said 
to  have  died  with  the  production  of  "  Anna 
Karenina,"  in  1875,  a  work  which  the  great 
Russian  himself  calls  poor  and  unworthy, 
but  which  will  beyond  a  doubt  be  read  long 
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THE  LONG   WINDING   APPROACH  TO  THE  TOLSTOY  ESTATE   AT  YASNAYA   POLYANA. 

(llie  estate  In  located  near  the  manufacturing  city  of  Tula,  about  seventy  miles  from  Moscow.) 
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A    NEARER  VIEW   OF  THE  VILLAGE,     SHOWING  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  TOLSTOY   ESTATE. 


after  all  his  preachments  are  forgotten.  It 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  this  fact,  that 
Tolstoy  himself  splits  his  life  in  two.  His 
early  career,  preceding  his  religious  crisis  in 
i878-'79,  during  which  he  wrote  all  (with 
the  exception  of  **  Resurrection  ")  his  great 
creative  Works,  he  now  characterizes  as  un- 
worthy and  altogether  evil.  "  I  cannot  now 
recall  those  years  without  a  painful  feeling 
of  horror  and  loathing."  He  had  tried,  he 
tells  us,  and  tested  science  and  modern  cul- 
ture, and  had  turned  from  them  with  a  feel- 
ing of  repulsion  because  of  "  the  inability  of 


the  first  to  solve  the  really  important  prob- 
lems of  life  and  because  of  the  hollowness 
and  falseness  of  the  second."  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  has  turned  to  the  simplicity, 
frankness,  and  essential  kindliness  of  the 
peasant  as  being  the  nearest  class  on  earth  to 
the  ideal  Christian.  Since  1878  his  writings 
have  been  almost  exclusively  polemic  and 
didactic. 

The  photographs  used  in  illustrating  this 
article  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  man  Tolstoy.  The  writer 
remembers  him,  during  a  visit  to   Moscow 


THE   USUAL  VEGETARL\N   BREAKFAST  IN    THE  Tt'.LSTOY    HOUSEHOIJ). 

(Tlip  plcturo  shows  Countess  Tolstoy  seated  next  to  her  hiishand.  The  lady  in  hlnck  is  the  Count's  sister, 
the  Countess  Marhi  NIkolaJewna.  and  the  figure  to  the  extreuv^  rluht  hor  daughter,  the  Countess  Sofia  An- 
drejewna.     Madam  Tolstoy  always  prepares  these  breakfasts  wilh  her  own  hands.) 
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TOLSTOY    AND    HIS    WIFE   LOOKING    OVER    THE    MORNING    CORRESPONDENCE    AND    THE    NEWSPAPERS. 
(It  la  reported  that  the  aged  novelist  receives  "bushels  of  mall"  dally.) 


in  1900,  as  a  big,  heavily  built  man  with  long 
arms  hanging  loosely  at  his  sides,  with  a  wide 
nose,  somewhat  thick  lips,  and  small  gray 
eyes,  a  head  set  on  bulky  but  slightly  stoop- 
ing shoulders,  and  a  matted  gray- white  beard, 
always  plus  an  indescribable  air  of  power. 
It  IS  the  figure  and  face  of  an  intellectual 
fanatic,  perhaps,  but  not  of  a  dreamer.     It 


is  the  face  of  a  man  who,  while  absolutely 
unshakable  in  his  convictions,  sees  things  as 
they  are,  and  is  under  no  delusion  whatso- 
ever as  to  his  ability  to  change  them. 

Tolstoy  says  he  has  discovered  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  five  laws,  which  have  be- 
come his  rule  for  faith  and  conduct,  and 
which  set  forth  the  great  principles  he  would 
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'  as  a  basis  for  the  new  world  order.  These 
fnpe  laws  arc  summarized  thus : 

Lhre  at  peace  with  all  men  and  do  not  regard 
any  one  as  your  inferior. 

Do  not  make  the  beauty  of  the  body  an  occa- 
saoo  for  lust. 

Every  man  should  have  only  one  wife  and 
every  woman  only  one  husband,  and  they  should 
not  be  divorced  for  any  reason. 

Do  not  revenge  yourself  and  do  not  punish 
because  you  think  yourself  insulted  or  hurt. 
SuflFer  all  wrong  and  do  not  repay  evil  with 
c^-il ;  for  you  are  all  children  of  one  F'ather. 

Never  break  the  peace  in  the  name  of  patriot- 
ism. 

The  critics  may  disagree  as  to  Tolstoy's 
rank  in  the  literary  history  of  the  world; 
they  cannot  refuse  to  accord  to  his  three 
masterpieces*, — "  War  and  Peace/'  **  Anna 
Karenina,"  and  "  Resurrection," — a  place 
among '  the  great  creative  works  of  fiction 
of  all  time.  In  each  of  these  three,  as  in 
nearly  all  his  other  novels,  there  are  really 


•  •*  War  and  Peace  "  (a  vivid  hiHtoric  picture  of 
th«?  NatK>l«M>nfc  invasion  of  litissla)  ;  "Anna  Kar^ 
nioa  "  itkn  amazingly  frank  and  keen  story  of  mari- 
tal londelltv).  and  "  Re8urrectlon  *'  (a  story  of  the 
r^'bfrtb  of  idealixm  and  Christianity  in  the  heart  and 
nr<-  of  a  typical  Russian  aristocrat). 


two  stories :  The  one  based  on  the  life  around 
him,  never  commonplace,  full  of  varied  hu- 
man interests,  dramatic  without  being  theat- 
rical, and  generally  full  of  a  certain  virile 
poetry ;  the  other  centering  around  the  same 
hero,  sometimes  under  one  name,  sometimes 
under  another,  always  the  story  of  a  soul,  not 
of  external  things.  This  latter,  whidh  is 
made  the  medium  of  all  his'  philosophic  and 
didactic  theories,  is  really  not  fiction,  but  his- 
tory,—the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
man  Tolstoy.  He  always  analyzes  himself 
with  great  frankness  and  keenness,  sometimes 
with  injustice,  because  he  has  in  such  large 
measure  the  capacity  for  self -scourging  that 
is  inherent  in  the  Slav  peoples.  Generally, 
however,  the  injustice  is  only  apparent,  be- 
cause the  reader  is  not  used  to  perfectly  hon- 
est biography. 

Have  Tolstoy's  life,  writings,  and  philos- 
ophy exerted  any  real  influence  on  his  tkne? 
The  critics  poirit  to  the  facts  that  althov^ 
he  lives  and  dresses  like  a  peasant  and 
preaches  the  gospel  of  poverty  and  non-resk- 
tance,  his  children  have  been  reared  as  ar»- 


;/,(    .1'//    AM>    JII.>    .^l.^ltK,    THE    COUNTESS    MAKIA    NIKULAJEVVNA,    ON    THEIR    MORNING    WALK   BEFORE 

BREAKFAST. 


TOLSTOY  AT  EIGHTY, 


TOLSTOY   AND   HIS   FAVORITE  DAUGHTER,   ALEXANDRA   LWOWNA. 


tocrats,  have  **  married  money "  and  re- 
nounced his  views,  and  his  tender  and  de- 
voted wife  has  always  managed  "to  slip  a 
piece  of  velvet  under  her  husband's  crown 
just  where  he  wishes  it  to  press  most  heav- 
ily/' This  is  all  true.  But  no  man  is  jus- 
tified in  inflicting  martyrdom  upon  an  un- 
willing wife  and  children  whom  he  loves. 


Apparent  inconsistencies  aside,  it  will  n( 
be  disputed  that  the  influence  of  the  aim  ar 
life  of  this  man  upon  the  individuals  of  a 
classes  in  Russia  has  reached  from  the  mu; 
hik's  hut  up  to  the  very  throne  of  the  augu 
Czar.  But  for  Tolstoy's  insistent  teaching 
in  all  probability  the  Russian  monarch  woul 
not  have  called  the  first  Hague  Conferenc 
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Thanks  to  Tolstoy's  courageous  and  persis- 
tent writing,  even  the  petrified  ritual  of  the 
Russian  church  has  shown  signs  of  softening. 
It  IS  due  largely  to  Tolstoy's  condemnation 
of  great  wealth  and  its  abuse  that  Russia  is 
now  treating  her  prisoners  more  humanely 
and  her  wealthy  citizens  are  devoting  them- 
selves more  largely  to  philanthropic  activi- 
ties- Without  a  church,  without  a  congrega- 
tion, in  the  face  of  ecclesiastical  imprecations, 
in  his  remote  country  home  where  he  lives 
the  ideal  simple  life  surrounded  by  his  wife 
and  younger  children  and  a  host  of  loving 
retainers,  Tolstoy  has  been  the  great  preacher 
of  righteousness  to  his  age.  He  has  been  im- 
practicable and  out  of  tune  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  it  is  true.  But  just  so  long  as  sim- 
ple moral  truths  and  the  honest  radical  life 
of  a  fearless  man  who  squares  his  conduct  by 
his  religion  continue  to  inspire  the  admira- 


tion and  emulation  of  mankind,  so  long  w3I 
Leo  Tolstoy  remain  one  of  the  great  moral 
forces  of  human  history. 

Following  are  the  most  important  of  Tol- 
stoy's works  that  have  been  translated  into 
English:  "  Childhood,  Boyhood,  and  Youth," 
"The  Cossacks,"  "Sevastopol  Sketches,'^ 
"  Family  Happiness,"  "  War  and  Peace," 
"  Anna  Karenina,"  "  My  Confession," 
"  Criticism  of  Dogmatical  Christianity," 
"  What  I  Believe,"  "  My  Life,"  "  What  Is 
to  Be  Done?  "  "  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch," 
"  The  Power  of  Darkness  "  (a  drama) ,"  On 
Life,"  "  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  "  Fruits  of 
Enlightenment"  (a  comedy),  "The  King- 
dom of  God  Is  Within  You,"  "  What  Is  Re- 
ligion?" "What  Is  Art?"  "On  Shake- 
speare," "  The  Christian  Teaching,"  "  Resur- 
rection," "  The  Slavery  of  Our  Times," 
"  Tales  and  Legends." 
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TOLSTOV   IS  VEKY   FOND  OF   TAKING  LONG   RIDES  THROUGH  THE  SPLENDID  FOREST  OF  VASNAYA  POLYANA. 


AN  apprentices'   NIGHT  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNION  PACIFIC'S  SHOPS  AT  OMAHA. — THE  MECHANICAL 

DRAWING   CLASS. 


''WELFARE  WORK''  ON  AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 

BY  WILLIAM  MENKEL. 


D  AILROAD  corporations  are  not  the 
*^  soulless  creatures  they  have  sometimes 
been  made  out  to  be.  Back  of  the  vast  army 
of  railroad  men  and  the  tremendous  visible 
property  of  the  companies  are  cool,  keen 
brains  that  do  the  planning  and  directing, 
but  there  are  also  hearts  that  recognize  that 
the  railroad  worker  in  the  ranks  is  a  man, 
human  like  themselves,  and  must  be  treated 
accordingly  if  there  is  to  be  that  necessary 
co-operation  between  company  and  men  that 
makes  for  the  good  of  the  service.  Of  course 
that  IS  the  chief  desideratum, — the  **  good 
of  the  service,"  which  means  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  traveling  public,  dividends  for 
the  stockholders,  more  business  for  the  road, 
— in  other  words,  the  general  success  of  the 
company.  Hence  there  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  railroads  in  recent  years  what  is  known 
in  industrial  lines  as  "  welfare  work.'* 


WHAT  IS       WELFARE  WORK 


»»  ? 


Welfare  work  may  be  defined  as  consisting 
of  those  efforts  of  the  employer  in  behalf  of 
the  employee  over  and  above  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  wages,  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
"ca^Iltions  under  which  the  employee  lives 
and   works,   making  him   more  comfortable 


and  contented,  and  raising  his  standard  of 
living  generally.  This  work  takes  expression 
in  many  forms.  It  makes  the  surroundings 
of  the  worker  healthful  and  pleasant,  pro- 
vides wholesome  recreation  for  his  spare 
hours,  affords  him  opportunity  for  mental 
improvement,  supplies  medical  attendance 
when  he  is  sick  or  disabled,  helps  him  save 
his  money  and  invest  it  wisely,  aids  him  in 
acquiring  a  home  of  his  own,  secures  for  him 
cheap  and  safe  insurance,  and  robs  disability 
and  old  age  of  their  terrors  by  means  of  relief 
and  pension  funds. 

THE   BUSINESS   MOTIVE. 

While  the  railroads  have  undoubtedly  en- 
tered into  this  work  with  humanit;arian  spirit, 
recognizing  a  duty  in  taking  proper  care  of 
the  thousands  of  men  that  they  draw  from 
the  cities,  the  villages,  and  the  farms,  who 
are  deprived  for  extended  periods  of  their 
home  influences,  the  companies  do  not  pre- 
tend that  their  motive  in  this  work  is  purely 
philanthropic.  They  frankly  confess  that  the 
considerate  treatment  of  their  employees  is 
good  business.  The  generous  sums  annually 
spent  in  this  way  have  proved  an  investment 
bringing  large  returns;  the  expense  is  rightly 
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Nor  was  there  any  too  imidi  encourage- 
ment in  the  beginning  from  the  side  of  the 
companies.  The  first  time  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
man  approached  a  railroad  president  with 
a  proposition  to  start  a  branch  on  his 
road,  the  president  said :  "  Well,  there's 
a  hole  on  our  line  the  boys  call  Hell;  go 
there  and  Til  help  you.  If  you  survive 
there,  the  rest  will  be  easy,  but  you'll  have 
to  cut  out  that  word  'Christian."*  The 
"  plant "  was  established,  and  in  three 
months  the  keeper  of  the  principal  saloon  in 
the  neighborhood  stated  that  his  revenue  had 
dropped  from  $3000  to  $700  a  month.  After 
that  the  president  began  to  estabh'sh  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  institutions  at  the  company's  expense, 
charged  to  betterment  and  safety  appliances,  until  every  divisional  point  on  the  entire  sys- 
With  'the  steady  improvement  in  equip-  tem  had  its  "  plant."'  The  word  "  Chris- 
ment,  the  enormous  increase  of  traffic,  and  tian  "  was  never  cut  out. 
the  constant  demand  from  the  public  for  a  The  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  soon  became  an 
highly  efficient  service,  railroading  has  be-  established  success,  and  its  buildings  now  dot 
come  much  more  exacting  in  its  requirements  the  railroad  map  of  the  entire  country,  tak- 
from  those  who  engage  in  it.    The  business    ing  in  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage. 

more  than  ever  demands  a 

clear  head,  steady  nerves, 
and  strong  muscles.  When 
any  of  these  are  lacking, 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  slip-up 
in  the  schedule, — a  signal  is 
misread,  or  one  or  another 
of  the  hundred  and  one 
jules  and  precautions  neg- 
lected,— something  unpleas- 
ant happens,  and, — ^well, 
modern  railroad  equipment 
is  expensive,  human  lives 
must  be  paid  for,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  road  must 
be  safeguarded.  Wherefore, 
the  cheerful  investment  by 
the  companies  in  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  man  the 
trains,  the  shops,  and  the  stations,  or  do  the  The  attitude  of  the  companies  has  changed 
other  work  of  the  railroads.  from  one  of  doubtful  indifference  to  that  of 

hearty  commendation  and  liberal  support. 
As  a  rule,  the  company  erects  the  building 
To  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa-  or  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  con- 
tion  belongs  the  bulk  of  the  credit  for  pio-  struction  funds,  and  contributes  40  per  cent, 
ncering  efforts  in  behalf  of  railroad  em-  of  the  total  operating  cost,  the  other  60  per 
ployees.  Some  of  the  roads  run  their  own  cent,  being  paid  in  by  the  members.  The  in- 
welfare  institutions,  but  by  far  the  greater  creased  interest  of  the  men  is  sho^vn  by  the 
part  of  this  work  is  conducted  by  the  railroad  fact  that  five  years  ago  these  figures  were 
department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  first  exactly  reversed,  the  members  contributing 
railroad  branch  of  the  association  was  estab-  40  per  cent,  and  the  companies  60  per  cent. 
lished  at  Cleveland  in  1872.  Five  years  The  management  of  the  institutions  is  left 
later  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Assodation,  the 
M.  C.  A.  took  charge  of  the  work  and  has  company  simply  keeping  a  co-operating 
i^iven  it  careful  supervision  ever  since.  "  eye  "  on  the  work.     These  Y.  M.  C!  A. 
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ONE  OF  THE   MOST  MODERN   OF  RAILROAD  Y.    M.   C  A.   BUILDINGS. 
(St.  Augustine,  Fla.) 
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houses  range  in  size  and 
equipment  from  the  mag- 
nificent building  erected 
last  year  in  St.  Louis,  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000,  to  a  cou- 
ple of  passenger  coaches 
switched  off  on  a  siding 
and  furnished  with  some 
simple  living  appurtenances. 
One  of  the  humblest  begin- 
nings, by  the  way,  consisted 
of  one  room,  a  volume  of 
Government  reports,  a  sec- 
retary, and  a  canary! 

For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever,   the    associations,   are 
housed    in   handsome,    sub- 
stantial  structures,   costing 
from    $5000    to    $50,000, 
often  of  stone,  and  equiped 
with    all    modern    conven- 
iences for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  men.     For 
their     physical     well-being 
there  are  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water ;  res- 
taurants whose  larders  are  well-supplied  with 
%vholesome    food;    dormitories,    with    clean, 
fresh    bedding,    and*  well-equipped    gymna- 
siums.     For   their  leisure  hours   there   are 
libraries    and    reading-rooms    filled    with    a 


THE  SPLENDID  STRUCTURE  ERECTED  LAST  YEAR  FOR  THE  RAILROAD  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  AT  ST.  LOUIS  AT  A  COST  OF  $250,000.  THE  GIFT  OF  MISS 
HELEN  GOULD. 

lishments  boast  all  the  luxurious  features  of 
the  big  city  clubhouses,  with  their  libraries  of 
many  thousands  of  volumes,  swimming-pools, 
bowling-alleys,  and  athletic  grounds.  Of 
course  all  these  fine  privileges  are  not  to  be 
had  exactly  without  money  and  without 
choice  stock  of  books,  periodicals,  and  news-  price.  The  men  pay  a  membership  fee  ranging 


papers;  correspondence-rooms,  billiard  and 
poolrooms,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  entertain- 
ments and  informal  social  gatherings.  The 
men  have  their  baseball,  bowling,  and  hockey 
teams,  instrumental  bands,  and  other  like  or- 
ganizations, all  of  which  are  popular  and  suc- 
cessful. 

Abundant  opportunity  is  afforded  for  men- 
tal improvement.  There  are  lecture  courses 
on  subjects  related  to  railroad  work  as  well 
as  on  topics  of  general  interest;  classrooms 
in  which  instruction  is  given  in  railroad  rules, 
airbrake  operation,  combustion  of  coal,  math- 
ematics, mechanical  drawing,  mechanical  en- 
gineering, shorthand,  telegraphy,  etc.  By 
making  the  most  of  these  opportunities  the 
men  are  enabled  not  only  to  improve  their 
mental  equipment  generally,  but  also  to 
qualify  for  higher  positions.  The  spiritual 
side  is,  of  course,  not  neglected.  Religious 
meetings  and  Bible  classes, — at  which  at- 
tendance is  strictly  optional, — are  regularly 
held,  and  not  infrequently  prominent  railway 
officials  make  addresses  on  these  occasions. 

While  the  smaller  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings 
contain. only  the  essential  equipment  for  rest, 
rctreshment,  and  recreation,  the  larger  estab- 


from  $3  to  $5  a  year,  which  includes  all  the 
general  privileges  of  the  buildings,  such  as 
the  use  of  the  library,  reading-room,  and 
writing-room,  while  for  meals,  beds,  and 
baths  there  is  a  slight  charge,  barely  covering 
the  cost.  The  buildings  are  open  day  and 
night,  and  meals  and  baths  can  be  had  at  all 
hours. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  are 
now  174  of  these  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s, 
with  a  membership  of  93,CXX),  and  buildings 
having  an  aggregate  value  of  $3,569,200. 
These  figures  are  constantly  increasing.  In 
1907  alone  twelve  new  buildings  were  erect- 
ed at  a  total  cost  of  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  about  8000  new  members  were 
added.  On  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
there  are  forty  associations;  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania, more  than  a  score;  the  Grand 
Trunk  has  fourteen,  and  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  ten.  In  fact,  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  Association  can  be  found  on  as  many  as 
sixty-three  different  railroads  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

This  great  railroad  work  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  is  supervised  by 
a  corps  of  competent  secretaries,  under  the 
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chairmanship  of  Col.  John  J.  McCook.  Five 
of  these  men,  Messrs.  C.  J.  Hicks,  H.  O. 
Williams,  John  F.  Moore,  A.  G.  Knebel, 
and  W.  E.  Fenno,  arc  located  in  New  York ; 
George  D.  McDill  and  W.  H.  Day  are  in 
Chicago;  and  Edwin  L.  Hamilton  and  J.  M. 
Dudley  are  in  Montreal. 

These  secretaries  who  arc  now  carrying 
on  the  work  arc  practically  the  same  set  of 
men  who  have  been  pushing  it  for  many 
years,  and  who  are  largely 
reMK;nsible  for  the  magnifi- 
cmt  progress  that  has  been 
made.  They  have  a  genius 
and  expertness  in  working 
with  men  and  helping  in 
their  uplift,  physically, 
mrntally,  and  spiritually, 
i\izt  \s  recognized  the  world 
ovrr.  When  the  problem 
of  earing  for  the  welfare  of 
ihr  employees  on  the  Pan- 
umz  Canal  came  up,  the 
Pr'^ident  and  Secretar>' 
'I  aff  immediately  turned 
u,  ih#*  railroad  secretaries 
of  fUr  V.  M.  C.  A.  Inter- 
f,}i*i^frydl  Committee  for  ad- 
v'A  and  assistance,  thus 
y,  /Utz  practical  proof  of 
fK^if  oft-expressed  faith  in 
fls'  tun\  and  the  work.  The 
xftt,f,\f  and  enthusiastic  en- 


dorsement of  die  railroad 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A 
by  many  railrpad  presidents 
and  iHiblic  men  is  sttmmcd 
up  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  charac- 
terized it  as  exemplifying 
in  practice  what  he  liked  to 
preach, — "  the  combination 
of  efficiency  with  decent 
living  and  high  ideals.'' 

CLUBS       AND       READING- 
ROOMS. 

Distinct  tram  the  Y.  M, 
C.  A.  establishmcntSr  yet 
resembling  them  in  general 
purpose  and  equipment,  arc 
the  clubhouses  and  stmllar 
institutions  erected  anil 
operated  entirely  by  the 
railroads*  Notable  among 
these  is  the  chain  of  club- 
houses built  by  the  South- 
ern Pacifk  along  its  lines  in  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Tcxk.. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  C(viveiitional  or  severe 
about  these  buildings*  No  expense  is  spared  t» 
make  them  beautiful  as  well  as  comforcablc. 
Usually  the  style  of  architecture  is  deter- 
mined by  the  surroundings.  There  will  be  a 
hint  of  old  Spanish  architecture  in  one  and 
of  the  log  cabin  in  another.  The  bedrooms, 
arranged  so  that  they  may  be  darkened  in  the 
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day  for  men  who  have  night  runs,  are  spread 
with  immaculate  linen.  The  bathrooms, 
toilets,  and  washrooms  are  models  of  inviting 
cleanliness.  There  are  card  rooms,  writing 
and  reading  tables,  billiard,  pool,  and  loung- 
ing-rooms,  all  artistically  furnished.  Mr. 
Harriman  is  the  Carnegie  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  clubs,  which  are  supplied  with  books 
as  wxll  as  with  magazines  and  daily  papers. 
The  fiction  department  of  the  library,  which 
contains  practically  every  current  book  of 
importance,  is  operated  on  a  circulating  sys- 
tem that  gives  to  each  club  the  benefit  of  a 
larger  number  of  volumes  than  it  contains. 

Club  stationery  is  furnished  for  members, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  induce  the  men  to 
keep  in  touch  with  their  families  and  to  con- 
timic  hmnc  ties,  however  much  their  employ- 
ment may  keep  them  away  from  their  homes. 
Opportunities  for  study  are  offered,  and 
every  inducement  is  made  to  the  men  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

In  competition  with  the  railway  clubs,  the 
saloon,  which  was  formerly  the  only  place  the 


men  had  to  go,  has  proved  a  failure,  the  best 
testimony  to  this  effect  being  found  in  the 
consistent  opposition  of  saloon-keepers  wher- 
ever clubs  are  located.  There  is  the  same 
freedom  in  the  railway  club  that  the  men  for- 
merly found  in  the  saloon, — and  a  great  deal 
more  comfort.  No  ironclad  rules  are  made. 
The  men  meet  on  an  equal  footing.  There 
are  no  membership  fees  and  no  deductions 
from  the  pay-roll  for  club  maintenance. 
Trifling  sums  are  charged  for  beds,  baths, 
and  billiard-rooms, — about  enough  to  cover 
wear  and  tear.  The  only  requirement  for 
membership  in  these  clubs  is  the  following 
pledge : 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  bona  Hdc  employee 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  I  hereby 
agree  to  conduct  myself  as  a  gentleman  while 
enjoying  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  club. 

Similar  clubs  are  in  operation  on  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
some  of  the  houses  costing  as  high  as  $15,000, 
the  others,  though  smaller,  being  furnished 
on  the  same  scale. 
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The  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fc  has  in 
operation  along  its  lines  in  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  Eastern  California  a  system  of 
"  reading-rooms," — ^in  reality  buildings^ — 
nmging  in  cost  from  a  few  thousand  dollars 
to  $75,000.  The  most  modern  and  preten- 
tious oif  these  structures, — at  Needles,  in  the 
so-called  "  desert  region  "  of  eastern  Califor- 
nia,— contains  a  large  swimming-pQol.  Plenty 
of  sleeping-rooms  and  good  libraries  are  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  the  best  bathing  and  toilet 
facilities.  Billiard  and  pool  tables,  pianos, 
and  bowling-alleys  furnish  ample  amusement. 

These  "  reading-rooms  "  represent  a  per- 
manent investment  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  not  a  cent  of  which 
was  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployees. The  only  charges 
are  nominal  ones  for  sleep- 
ing and  bathing  accommo- 
dations and  for  the  use 
of  billiard  and  pool  tables 
and  bowling-alleys.  The 
"  rooms "  are,  of  course, 
primarily  for  the  men,  but 
their  families  are  welcome 
in  the  parlors  and  libraries 
at  any  time.  Cards  and 
games  of  all  kinds  are  per- 
mitted, but  no  gambling. 
During  the  cooler  months 
there  are  almost  weekly 
entertainments  at  each 
'*  room  "  by  professional  en- 
tertainers; also  lectures  on 
topics  of  current  interest, 
scientific  subjects,  history, 
medical  matters,  and 
branches  of  railroad  work. 


These  resorts  have  proved 
so  popular  that  scarcely  any 
of  them  is  large  enou^  for 
present  demands. 

REST-HOUSES. 

The  "  rest-house  "  is  not 
exactly  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  a 
clubhouse,  or  a  "  reading- 
room."  In  some  cases  it  is 
one  of  these,  or  all  three 
combined.  But  the  "  rest- 
house  "  proper  is  a  modest 
building  situated  at  points 
on  the  road  not  large  or 
central  enough  to  warrant 
the  establishment  of  a  Y. 
M.  C.  A«  or  a  clubhouse, 
where  the  men  lie  over  for 
a  rest  between  shifts.  Formerly  they  had 
to  go  into  the  towns  to  hunt  a  meal  and 
lodging, — ^which  often  meant  recourse  to 
the  saloon, — or  bunk  in  some  old  freig^ 
cars  in  the  yards.  Now  the  saloons  are 
passed  by,  and  the  dingy  "  ni^t  holes  "  in 
broken-down  cabooses  have  been  generally 
abolished.  In  their  places  have  come  the 
"  rest-houses,"  clean  and  comfortable  cot- 
tages, where  the  men  coming  in  from  a  long 
and  dusty  run  can  get  plenty  of  hat  water 
for  a  bath,  a  good  meal,  a  clean  bed,  and  en- 
joy a  refreshing  sleep  until  called  for  the 
next  trip. 

On  the  B.  &  O.  there  arc  ten  of  these 
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places  in  addition  to  the  regular  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s.  The  standard  charge  to  the  men  is  one 
dime,  entitling  them  to  ail  the  privileges  the 
place  affords.  Needless  to  remark,  the  dime 
docs  not  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance,  nor 
docs  the  company  expect  it  to  do  so. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  four 
"  rest-houses,"  accommodating  from  30  to 
250  men,  one  house  having  a  room  fitted  up 
as  an  emergency  hospital.  The  Erie  also  fur- 
nishes comfortable  "  bunk-houses  "  close  to 
the  yards,  where  the  men  can  turn  in  con- 
veniently without  having  to  lose  time  by  go- 
ing into  the  towns. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Considering  the  great  numbers  of  skilled 
workers  required  by  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
companies  should  take  an  active  interest  in 
training  men  for  the  service.  The  recognized 
policy  of  the  progressive  roads  is  to  give  to 
young  men,  both  in  their  employ  and  outside, 
every  encouragement  to  learn  the  business 
and  to  qualify  for  advancement  to  higher  po- 
sitions. Apart  from  the  instruction  provided 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  much  important  educa- 
tional work  is  done  by  the  companies  them- 
selves, either  in  their  shops  or  through  reg- 
ular schools  and  colleges. 

An  interesting  example  is  the  "  Railroad 
High-School  "  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  where  15,000 
employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  are  at 
work  in  the  shops,  offices,  and  yards.  The 
Pennsylvania  Company  equipped  this  school 
with  the  most  modern  appliances,  placing  it 
on  a  par  with  the  foremost  technical  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  the  aim  of  the 
company  being  to  co-operate  with  the  public- 
school  system  in  graduating  men  competent 
to  earn  a  living.  The  four  years'  course  be- 
gins with  mechanical  drawing  and  ends  with 
machine  design.    A  draughting-room,  a  car- 
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SLEEPING-ROOM  IN  A      REST-HOUSE      ON  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA,  AT   PHILADELPHIA. 

penter's  shop,  a  forging-room,  and  depart- 
ments of  wood-working  and  metal-working, 
all  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  tools, 
are  at  the  service  of  the  students.  Graduates 
of  the  school  are  fitted  to  go  into  the  Penn- 
sylvania's shops  on  a  footing  between  the  un- 
trained regular  apprentices  and  the  special 
apprentices.  Interest  on  the  company's  in- 
vestment will  come  in  the  forn:\  of  well- 
trained  employees,  although  none  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  school  is  obliged  to  enter  the 
Pennsylvania's  service. 

A  notable  feature  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  is  the  Frank  Thomson  scholar- 
ships, established  last  May  by  the  children 
of  the  late  President  Thomson,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system,  for  the  technical  education 
of  the  sons  of  living  or  deceased  employees 
of  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
There  are  eight  of  these  scholarships,  worth 
$600  a  year  each ;  they  are  subject  to  com- 
petitive examination,  two  being  awarded 
each  year. 

In  order  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
railway  telegraphers  the  Pennsylvania  has  es- 
tablished a  school  at  Bed- 
ford, Pa.  Here  the  students, 
besides  studying  telegraphy, 
are  also  instructed  in  the 
duties  ordinarily  performed 
by  station  agents.  Train 
orders  and  other  telegrams 
of  the  kind  handled  over 
railway  wires  will  become 
familiar  to  these  operators 
before  they  attempt  actual 
work  on  the  railroad.  A 
number  of  other  roads,  also 
feeling  the  lack  of  competent 
telegraphers,     have     estab- 
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metic,  elementary  mechan- 
ics, and  mechanical  draw- 
ing. The  Omaha  PuWic 
Librairy  has  established  a 
special  branch  at  the  shops, 
containing  books  on  me- 
chanics and  engineering,  to 
which  the  men  have  free 
access.  The  bo3rs  take  great 
interest  in  their  work  and 
advance  rapidly.  As  soon 
as  they  finish  the  course 
and  are  properly  qualified 
they  are  put  at  more  re- 
sponsible work.  This  school 
proved  so  successful  thjtt 
another  has  been  opened  by 
the  company  in  its  shops  at 
Cheyenne. 

A  similar  apprentices' 
night  school  is  maintained 
by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  at  Sparks, 
Nev.,  under  supervision  of  a  professor  from 
the  State  University.  A  feature  of  this 
school  is  the  time  credits  allowed  to  the 
boys  for  punctual  attendance  and  proper 
interest.  This  credit  amounts  to  thirty  days 
for  each  year,  and  is  applied  on  their  ap- 
prenticeship. For  instance,  an  apprentice  hav- 
ing taken  four  years'  tuition  and  having  re- 
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lished  schools  or  otherwise  encourage  the 
study  of  telegraphy,  sometimes  by  paying  the 
student  a  small  wage  while  learning,  or  reim- 
bursing him  for  his  tuition  fee  after  he  has 
been  in  the  company's  employ  for  a  certain 
period. 

The  student  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  educational 
work  of  that  road.     This  system,  conducted       _  .     , 

in  the  operating  department,  consists  of  a  ceived  a  credit  of  thirty  days  for  each  year,  can 
number  of  working  scholarships.  These  are  complete  a  four  years'  apprenticeship  in  three 
usually  awarded  to  young  men  selected  from  years  and  eight  months,  receiving  his  rating 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  The  men  are  as  journeyman  four  months  earlier  than 
assigned  a  definite  course  in  reading  and  are  otherwise.  In  its  transportation  department 
given  practical  work  corresponding  to  this  the  Oregon  Short  Line  trains  young  men  as 
course.  In  this  way  they  go  through  the  sev-  brakemen  under  the  care  of  experienced 
eral  departments.  The  student  reports  in  crews.  The  students  are  drilled  in  the  meth- 
writing  at  the  end  of  each  j>eriod  on  the  work  ods  of  handling  trains  and  are  required  to 
covered.  After  three  years,  if  he  has  shown  study  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  operat- 
himself  competent,  he  is  assigned  to  a  place    ing  department.    Their  progress  is  carefully 


looking  to  immediate  promotion  to  an  official 
position. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  APPRENTICES. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  skilled  mechanics 
the  education  of  apprentices  is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  with  which  the 
railroads  have  to  deal.  A  number  of  the 
companies  have  accordingly  established  sys- 
tematic courses  of  study  for  their  young 
men,  to  which  the  older  workmen  are,  in 
some  cases,  also  admitted.  This  work  has 
now  passed  the  experimental  stage.  In 
the  night  school  conducted  by  the  Union 
Pacific  in  its  Omaha  shops  attendance  by  ap- 
prentices is  compulsory.  A  regular  three- 
year  course  is  mapped  out,  including  arith- 


watched,  and  when  proficient  they  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  train-masters,*  by  whom 
they  are  thoroughly  examined  before  qualifv'- 
ing  as  regular  brakemen.  Although  the  serv- 
ices of  these  young  men  are  not  of  much 
value  while  they  are  learning  the  business, 
the  company  pays  them  sufficient  wages  to 
support  them  during  their  apprenticeship. 

The  Grand  Trunk  road  has  an  apprentice- 
ship system  that  has  now  been  in  successful 
operation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  supplying  that  company  with 
skilled  mechanics.  Applicants  for  an  appren- 
ticeship must  first  pass  examinations  to  prove 
their  moral,  physical,  and  mental  qualifica- 
tions for  service  as  a  mechanic.  They  are 
then  indentured  to  the  machinist's  trade  for 
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five  years,  or  to  the  blacksmith,  boilermaker, 
and  other  trades  for  four  years.  Five  cents 
per  day  is  deducted  from  the  wages  of  each 
apprentice,  and  the  total  sum  is  returned  to 
him  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  together 
with  a  bonus  of  $25  if  his  services  have  been 
satisfactory.  Examinations  are  held  each 
year  for  the  apprentices  on  the  entire  sys- 
tem. Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  successful 
competitors,  and  keen  rivalry  is  shown  in 
these  events.  Upon  completing  their  ap- 
prenticeship the  young  men  receive  certifi- 
cates officially  setting  forth  the  fact  that 
they  are  competent  mechanics.  The  Grand 
Trunk  also  supports  six  scholarships  at  Mc- 
Gill  University,  where  there  is  a  course  in 
transportation.  These  scholarships  are  open 
to  the  sons  of  employees  as  well  as  to  the 
younger  men  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
and  are  eagerly  sought  for,  two  usually  be- 
ing au'arded  each  year. 

A  new  apprenticeship  system  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  Atchison's  system  last  year,  be- 
ginning at  the  main  shops  in  Topeka.  It  is 
to  be  extended  gradually  over  the  entire  line. 
A  foreman  is  appointed  for  each  shop,  with 
the  sole  duty  of  instructing  apprentices  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  machinery  and  how  to  care 
for  every  part  of  a  locomotive.  Thus  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  the  boys  to  depend  for 
instruction  on  the  regular  shop  foreman,  who 
is  usually  busy  with  his  own  duties.    Classes 


in  arithmetic,  mechanics,  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  being  established  in  each  shop. 
On  the  theory  that  instruction  is  more  read- 
ily absorbed  in  the  morning,  when  the  mind 
is  fresh  and  clear,  the  boys  attend  the  classes 
from  7  to  9  A.  M.  three  days  in  the  week. 
They  are  paid  for  their  time  during  these 
study  hours  just  the  same  as  when  they  are 
doing  regular  work.  The  new  system  covers 
all  branches  of  the  mechanical  department, — 
machinists,  blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  cabinet 
and  car  shops,  painting,  and  metal  and  wood 
working.  The  "pay-while-learning"  fea- 
ture also  obtains  in  the  New  York  Central's 
scheme  of  education  for  apprentices. 

The  expenditures  by -the  companies  for  the 
education  of  their  apprentices  is  fully  war- 
ranted in  their  estimation  by  the  more  effi- 
cient work  they  will  get,  the  saving  of  time 
and  material  due  to  higher  proficiency,  and 
the  assurance  that  on  completion  of  his  course 
of  study  the  apprentice  will  be  a  competent 
mechanic. 

Both  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  companies  subscribe  for  scholarships 
in  the  railway  course  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  which  they  distribute 
freely  to  their  young  men.  This  course  is 
designed  especially  for  railroad  employees, 
the  classes  being  held  in  the  evening,  in  order 
to  allow  them  to  attend. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  lines  of  educa- 
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tional  work  carried  on  by  the  railroad  compa- 
nies. The  examples  cited  are  not  confined  to 
the  roads  mentioned.  Similai*work  is  done 
on  other  railroad  systems.  In  fact,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  company 
of  any  importance  that  does  not  do  some- 
thing for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
railroad  work.  For  instance,  the  Boston  & 
Maine  provides  free  training  in  airbrake 
manipulation  and  other  mechanical  branches ; 
the  Erie  Company  gives  practical  encourage- 
ment to  railroad  instruction  in  various  schools 
along  its  lines,  and  also  maintains  free  classes 
for  its  mechanical  apprentices;  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  pays  young  men  $15  to  $20  a 
month  while  learning  telegraphy  at  some  of 
its  local  stations,  and  it  also  runs  its  wires 
through  some  schools  adjacent  to  its  lines, 
where  telegraphy  is  taught,  so  that  the  stu- 
dents may  have  the  benefit  of  hearing  the 
train  orders  and  thus  get  familiar  with  rail- 
road telegraphy;  and  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  co- 
operates in  various  ways  with  the  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  at  Scranton, 
where  there  are  cars  equipped  for  instruction 
in  airbrake  handling,  steam  heat,  and  other 
railroad  appliances. 

PENSIONS  FOR  EMPLOYEES. 

The  practice  of  pensioning  old  and  faith- 
ful employees  has  been  in  operation  on  one 
or  two  railroads  for  many  years,  but  only 
within  the  last  decade  has  it  become  more 
generally  established.  Eighteen  American 
railroad  companies  now  maintain  pension 
funds,  operated  on  definite  plans,  with  rules 
and  regulations  applying  equally  to  all  em- 
ployees. Some  other  companies,  not  having 
as  yet  formulated  a  definite  scheme,  consider 
each  individual  case  on  its  merits  as  it  arises. 
This  method  is  followed  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville.  The  basis  for  com- 
puting the  pension  allowance  in  these  cases, 
however,  is  usually  the  same  as  that  in  use  by 
the  companies  having  regular  pension  sys- 
tems in  force. 

Railroad  pension  funds  are  usually  created 
in  one  of  t\\o  ways:  Either  the  company  sets 
aside  an  original  sum  for  investment,  the 
earnings  of  which  form  a  "  working  fund  " 
for  pension  purposes,  tb  which  is  added  an 
annual  appropriation  when  necessary,  or  the 
company  simply  makes  an  annual  maximum 
appropriation  for  pension  allowances.  These 
appropriations  range  from  $5000  on  one  of 
the  smaller  roads,  to  $600,000  last  year  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and 


Erie.  The  companies  maintaining  pension 
funds  now  constitute  about  25  per  cent,  of 
the  total  mileage  of  the  country,  the  number 
of  employees  affected  by  these  funds  being 
upward  of  500,000. 

The  earliest  plan  for  pensioning  employees 
on  an  American  railroad  was  put  in  opera- 
tion by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  1884.  The 
fund  was  created  by  the  company.  Since  its 
inauguration,  and  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  1907,  half  a  million  dollars  has  been  paid 
out,  and  there  is  a  surplus  now  on  hand  of 
a  third  of  a  million.  This  is  a  trust  fund, 
on  which  the  company  is  pledged  to  pay  4 
per  cent,  interest. 

The  Pennsylvania's  plan,  adopted  in  1 900.* 
has  been  recognized  as  a  model  for  many 
other  railroad  pension  systems.  Under  this 
plan  the  employee's  retirement  is  compulsory 
at  seventy  years  of  age,  and  may  be  voluntary 
for  incapacitation  between  the  ages  of  sixty- 
five  and  sixty-nine  after  thirty  years  of  serv- 
ice. The  allowance  is  i  per  cent,  of  the 
monthly  pay,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  of  service.  The  figure  taken  for 
the  monthly  pay  is  the  average  for  the  last 
ten  years.  Thus  an  employee  who  has 
worked  for  the  company  for  thirty  years,  and 
whose  monthly  pay  during  the'  last  ten  years 
of  his  service  averaged  $100,  would  receive  a 
pension  of  $30  a  month.  The  Pennsylvania 
had  on  its  pension  rolls  at  the  end  of  1907 
2756  men,  and  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
pension  fund  a  total  of  $3,879,438  has  been 
paid  out. 

On  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania's 
plan  cited  above,  allowances  are  made  to 
faithful  employees,  regardless  of  age  limit. 
who  have  become  incapacitated  through  in- 
jury received  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

The  figures  for  the  retiring  age  and  per- 
centage of  pay  allowed  as  pension  in  the 
Pennsylvania  plan  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company,  the  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Union  Pacific,  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  and  the  Sunset  Lines  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  In  all  of  these  com- 
panies, however,  the  period  of  service  re- 
quired for  eligibility  to  a  pension  is  twenty 
years,  as  against  thirty  on  the  Pennsylvania, 
while  the  Illinois  Central's  plan  calls  for  only 
ten  years'  continuous  service  immediately  pre- 
ceding retirement. 

The  plan  of  the  Atchison  company,  inau- 
gurated at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  differs 
in  some  respects  from  those  mentioned.    The 
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term  of  service  required  is  fifteen  years  next 
preceding  date  of  retirement.  The  basis  for 
computing  the  allowance  is,  for  each  year  of 
service,  i%  per  cent,  of  the  first  $50  of 
the  highest  average  monthly  pay  received 
during  any  consecutive  ten  years,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, ^  of  I  per  cent,  of  any  excess  of  such 
highest  average  monthly  pay  over  $50.  This 
percentage  rate  proves  less  liberal  than  the  i 
per  cent,  of  other  pension  plans  when  the 
average  monthly  pay '  exceeds  $100,  and 
more  liberal  when  the  pay  is  less  than  this 
sum.  No  allowance  is  to  be  less  than 
$20  or  more  than  $75  per  month.  In 
exceptional  cases  of  long  service  with  first- 
class  record  the  pension  may  be  increased  25 
per  cent. 

The  basing  of  the  Atchison's  allowance  on 
the  highest  average  monthly  pay  during  any 
consecutive  ten  years  of  service,  instead  of  on 
the  last  ten  years,  as  in  most  other  pension 
schemes,  is  more  advantageous  to  the  em- 
ployee in  instances  where  he  has  been  obliged, 
owing  to  his  advancing  years  previous  to  re- 
tirement, to  take  a  less  remunerative  position. 
Under  the  Atchison  plan  it  is  possible  for 
an  employee  to  retire  with  a  pension  allow- 
ance exceeding  the  amount  of  his  pay  at  the 
time  of  retirement. 

The  Grand  Trunk  also  figures  its  pension 
allowances  on  this  basis.  The  rate  in  force  on 
this  road  is  the  usual  i  per  cent,  of  the  month- 
ly pay  for  each  year  of  service,  no  pension 
granted  being  at  a  lower  rate  than  $200  per 
year.  The  Grand  Trunk  also  pensions  an 
employee  injured  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  if  he  has  ten  years  of  service  to  his 
credit,  the  allowance  continuing  as  long  as 
he  is  incapacitated. 


RELIEF    FUNDS. 

In  an  occupation  as  hazardous  as  railroad- 
ing it  is  imperative  that  there  be  some  provi- 
sion for  the  employee  who  is  disabled  in  the 
course  of  his  day's  work.  Before  the  organ- 
ization of  relief  associations  there  were  the 
subscription  lists,  and  personal  appeals  among 
the  men  in  behalf  of  needy  cases.  These 
often  made  greater  inroads  on  the  employees* 
wages  than  the  stated  regular  assessments  of 
the  relief  associations  do  now.  The  compa- 
nies have  generally  taken  over  the  supervision 
of  this  relief  work  and  put  it  on  a  S5rstema- 
tized  and  more  satisfactory  basis. 

As  far  back  as  1844  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
brought  into  existence  its  "  Invalid  Fund," 
succeeded  in  1880  by  the  B.  &  O.  Employees' 
Relief  Association.  For  this  purpose  the  com- 
pany contributed  a  starting  fund  of  $ioo,cxx>. 
Membership  in  this  association  is  compulsory 
on  the  part  of  employees  engaged  in  the  di- 
rect operation  of  the  road.  The  company 
makes  all  collections  and  payments,  holds  the 
money  as  trust  funds,  and  pledges  itself  to 
pay  4  per  cent,  interest.  Benefits  are  paid 
for  illness  and  disablement,  and  for  natural 
as  well  as  accidental  death. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  contributed 
to  its  relief  association  a  sum  equal  to  10  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  employees, 
until  the  fund  reached  $1,000,000,  which 
occurred  in  1893;  since  then  it  has  contrib- 
uted a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  pay- 
ments by  employees.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
B.  &  O.,  the  association  is  managed  by  an 
advisory  committee  representing  both  com- 
pany and  men.  The  company  pays  the  ex- 
penses of  clerk  hire,  office  room,  stationery. 
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etc.,  which  items  in  recent  years  have  totaled 
up  to  about  $15,000.  The  members  of  the 
association  pay  from  75  cents  to  $3.75  per 
month.  The  death  benefits  range  from  $350 
to  $1350.  Accident  benefits  run  from  50 
cents  to  $2  per  day,  and  sick  benefits  from 
40  cents  to  $2  per  day,  the  maximum  term 
for  receiving  these  benefits  being  one  year. 
More  than  $4,000,000  has  been  paid  out  by 
this  association  since  its  organization,  and  it 
now  has  a  half-million-dollar  surplus  on 
hand. 

Similar  in  cost  and  benefits,  with  some 
slight  variations,  is  the  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
tary Relief  Department.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  contributed  substantially  to  the  re- 
serve fund  of  its  Employees'  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  been  in  existence  for 
twenty-six  years.  This  company  also  allows 
half  pay  to  employees  who  are  injured  during 
their  work,  and  furnishes  free  medical  at- 
tendance. 

HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

The  railroad  business,  with  its  enormous 
yearly  number  of  casualties,  requires  ample 
provision  for  the  efficient  care  of  the  injured. 
For  this  purpose  there  are  large  general  hos- 
pitals, emergency  hospitals,  dispensaries,  hos- 
pital cars,  and  first-aid  relief  measures.  Hos- 
pital associations  are  connected  with  all  the 
large  railroads.  .They  are  maintained  as  a 
rule  by  the  men,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
companies.  For  a  small  monthly  fee,  usually 
50  cents,  the  members  receive  medicine,  hos- 
pital service,  and  physician's  attendance.  As- 
sociations of  this  kind  are  found  on  the  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio,  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Atchison,  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pa- 
cific, Oregon  Short  Line,  Oregon  Railroad 


&  Navigation  Company,  the  Sunset  Lines, 
and  other  roads. 

The  Wabash  Employees'  Hospital  Associa- 
tion owns  and  operates  three  large  hospitals 
of  approved  modern  construction  and  equip- 
ment. It  also  maintains  sixteen  dispensaries 
in  charge  of  salaried  surgeons,  subject  to  call 
at  all  hours,  and*  appoints  local  surgeons  for 
its  service  at  various  points  on  the  line.  The 
Wabash  Railroad  contributes  the  use  of 
its  telegraph  and  train  service  and  the  time 
of  its  officers  who  are  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital work. 

In  the  case  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Hospital  Association  the  company 
in  nearly  every  instance  paid  the  first  cost  of 
the  ten  well-appointed  hospitals  connected 
with  the  association. 

The  Erie,  in  addition  to  subsidizing  hos- 
pitals at  various  points,  has  two  fully  equip- 
ped hospital  cars.  The  more  complete  of 
these  is  located  at  Jersey  City.  This  car  is 
fitted  with  all  modern  hospital  appliances  and 
beds  and  is  kept  ready  for  service  night  and 
day.     It  stands  on  a  track  so  that  it  can  be 


OPERATING-ROOM    IN    AN    EMERGENCY    HOSPITAL    OF 
THE    SOUTHERN    PACIFIC. 

(Oakland  Yards,  California.) 

easily  got  at  and  rushed  to  the  scene  of  an 
accident,  thus  affording  prompt  and  efficient 
aid. 

The  Southern  Pacific  also  makes  use  of  a 
car  in  its  medical  work.  This  car  is  not 
only  a  vehicle  of  transportation  but  a  com- 
plete and  compact  hospital  on  wheels.  The 
equipment  of  the  car  is  such  that  the  most 
delicate  operation  can  be  performed  in  it 
at  the  very  scene  of  an  accident  with  as 
much  care  as  at  a  regularly  equipped  hos- 
pital. The  Southern  Pacific's  emergency  hos- 
pitals,   located    at    all    important    divisional 
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THE  WABASH  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES*   HOSPITAL,   AT   MOBERLY,   MO. 


points,  are  notable  features  of  its  medical 
work.  These  buildings  cost  on  an  average 
$6000  and  are  modern  in  every  detail,  con- 
taining a  doctor's  office,  waiting-room,  sup- 
ply-room, operating-room,  and  wardroom  for 
patients  who  are  too  ill  to  be  moved  at  once 
to  their  homes  or  to  a  general  hospital.  The 
great  value  of  the  emergency  hospital  can 
only  be  appreciated  when  one  considers  the 
vast  unpopulated  regions  through  which  the 
Southern  Pacific  runs  and  the  danger  of 
transporting  severely  injured  or  dangerously 
sick  persons  over  long  distances. 

This  company  also  contracts  with  hospitals 
vx  the  principal  cities  on  its  lines  for  the 
treatment  of  its  employees,  besides  having 
physicians  and  surgeons  at  nearly  every  sta- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

Adequate  hospital  and  medical  ai:range- 
ments  similar  to  those  mentioned  are  also 
maintained  by  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  the  Sunset  Lines,  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company,  and  other 
roads. 

SAVINGS  AND  INVESTMENT  FEATURES. 

Assisting  the  employee  to  save  and  invest 
his  earnings  is  a  branch  of  welfare  work  not 
yet  generally  adopted  by  the  railroad  compa- 
nies^ That  it  is  practical  and  beneficial  is 
proved  by  the  success  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Savings  and  Loan  Fund,  in  operation 
since  1882.  The  money  on  deposit  by  em- 
ployees is  strictly  a  trust  fund  protected  by 


the  dedsions  of  the  courts.  This  leads  to 
absolute  confidence  in  the  "  bank  "  on  the 
part  of  the  depositors.  However  troublous 
financial  conditions  in  general  may  be,  the 
depositors  have  no  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
their  savings.  The  company  guarantees  4 
per  cent,  interest,  in  addition  to  which  \t  is 
usually  able  to  pay  a  dividend  of  from  i  to 
lYz  per  cent,  a  year  from  earnings  on  real- 
estate  loans  to  employees.  The  aggregate  of 
deposits  on  June  30  of  last  year  was  $4,cxx>,- 
000,  and  interest  and  dividend  payments 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fund  to  this  date 
amounted  to  $1,500,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  also  conducts  a  savings 
fund  for  its  employees,  guaranteeing  y/z  per 
cent,  interest.  Over  a  thousand  agents  of 
the  company  along  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
East  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  are  designated  as 
depositories.  With  any  of  these  agents  an 
employee  may  deposit  sums  not  exceeding 
$100  a  month.  From  1888  to  1907  more 
than  $11,000,000  was  on  deposit  by  em- 
ployees, and  about  $1,225,000  was  paid  out 
in  interest. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  no  savings  fund, 
but  it  has  an  arrangement  by  which  em- 
ployees may  purchase  shares  of  the  company's 
stock  on  the  installment  plan.  Five  dollars 
is  the  required  minimum  payment  per  year. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  is  allowed 
on  the  installments  until  the  stock  is  paid  for, 
after  which,  of  course,  the  holder  is  entitled 
to    the    regular    declared    dividends.      Em- 
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one  of  the  hundred  or  more  cottages  of  differ- 
ent designs  built  by  the  pennsylvania  at 
enola,  pa.,  to  sell  to  employees  on  the 
"easy-payment"  plan. 

ployecs  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  more 
than  one  share  of  stock  by  the  installment 
method  at  one  time. 

The  Great  Northern  also  assists  employees 
to  Invest  in  its  stock.  A  certain  number  of 
shares  was  originally  issued  by  the  company, 
to  be  handled  by  a  specially  created  Em- 
ployees* Investment  Association.  Certificates 
in  multiples  of  $io  on  which  the  company 
pays  6  per  cent,  are  issued  against  these 
shares  for  the  benefit  of  such  employees  as 
may  wish  to  purchase  them.  About  a  million 
dollars*  worth  of  these  certificates  are  now 
outstanding  with  employees,  and  the  amount 
is  constantly  increasing. 

HOME  BUILDING. 

The  B.  &  O.  has  been  a  pioneer  in  a  num- 
ber of  "  welfare  **  schemes,  and  its  loan  fea- 
ture, the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  enable  em- 
ployees to  become  home-owners,  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. During  all  that  time  it  has  not  sus- 
tained a  single  loss  to  speak  of.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  loan  fund  may  be  understood 
from  the  figures  of  its  operations.  Two  thou- 
sand houses  have  been  built  with  assistance 
from  the  fund ;  3000  homesteads  have  been 
purchased ;  600  properties  have  been  im- 
proved, and  liens  on  other  properties-  to  the 
number  of  1600  have  been  released.  Interest 
burdens  are  lightened  by  a  system  of  conven- 
ient monthly  repayments  and  the  computa- 
tion of  interest  accordingly.  The  company 
also  guarantees  the  payment  of  contractors' 
and  supply-firms*  bills,  which  materially  re- 
duces the  cost  to  the  employee  of  all  con- 
struction work.  The  total  loan  transactions 
to  June  30,  1907,  involved  the  sum  of  $6,- 


750,000.  A  third  of  this  amount  was  out- 
standing in  loans  to  employees  on  the  date 
mentioned,  and  the  treasury  contained  cash 
to  the  amount  of  $1,750,000,  on  which  the 
company's  guarantee  of  4  per  cent,  interest 
held  good. 

The  Pennsylvania  performed  an  interest- 
ing home-building  exploit  last  year.  To 
make  homes  for  the  men  employed  in  its 
Enola  freight  yards  this  company  actually 
built  a  whole  town  to  order.  Over  a  hun- 
dred houses,  designed  by  comj>etent  archi- 
tects, are  now  complete  or  under  construc- 
tion. There  are  wide,  paved  streets,  trees,  a 
school,  a  picturesque  inn,  electric  lights,  wa- 
ter-works, and  other  public  utilities.  Saloons, 
blacksmith's  shops,  and  noisy  factories  are 
barred.  The  most  expensive  residence  suburb 
is  not  more  carefully  restricted.  The  houses 
are  sold  by  the  company  on  the  "  easy-pay- 
ment "  plan,  and  the  purchaser  pays  no  profit 
on  the  investment  or  interest  aside  from  his 
share  of  the  interest  charge  assumed  by  the 
company  in  financing  the  undertaking. 

Some  years  ago  the  Erie  Company,  learn- 
ing that  the  men  were  having  difficulty  in 
finding  houses  to  live  in  at  Hornell,  a  large 
division  point  on  its  line,  gave  substantial 
financial  encouragement  to  an  outside  con- 
cern to  put  up  a  number  of  dwellings  of  a 
suitable  design  for  the  men  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  The  idea  was  to  place  their 
employees  in  proper  sanitary  surroundings  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  men  and 
their  families.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  provides  its  track  foremen  and  the 
laborers  under  them  with  comfortable  houses 
rent  free. 

OTHER  INSTANCES  OF  "  WELFARE  WORK." 

Worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with 
matters  affecting  the  relations  of  company 
and  men  is  the  adoption  by  the  Erie  of  the 
"  Brown  system  "  of  discipline.  Under  this 
system  an  employee  guilty  of  a  breach  of  dis- 
cipline is  not  promptly  taken  out  of  the  serv- 
ice, as  formerly,  but  is  allowed  to  remain,  his 
dereliction  being  recorded  against  him,  and 
the  penalty  of  dismissal  being  inflicted  only 
in  case  his  record  becomes  sufficiently  bad. 

Both  the  Eric  and  the  Atchison  roads  pub- 
lish employees'  magazines.  These  periodicals 
contain  illustrated  articles  of  general  interest, 
besides  railroad  news,  and  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent means  of  communication  between  the 
officials  and  the  men. 

Circulating  libraries  are  successfully  main- 
tained on  a  number  of  roads,  that  on  the  B. 
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&  O.  containing  many  thousands  of  volumes. 
The  general  passenger  department  of  the 
Sunset  Lines  operates  a  library  consisting 
of  books  and  periodicals  that  it  sends  from 
point  to  point  on  the  road,  the  reading 
matter  going  chiefly  to  the  section  men. 
This  company  has  for  several  years  made  it 
a  practice  to  send  to  the  children  at  the  dif- 
ferent sections  along  its  lines  a  supply  of 
Christmas  books.  The  brightly  colored  pages 
and  amusing  stories  of  these  publications  fur- 
nish entertainment  for  scores  of  little  ones 
who  might  not  otherwise  get  any  particular 
recognition  during  the  holiday  season. 

THE   EFFECT  OF  "  WELFARE  "   EFFORTS. 

The  foregoing  are  some  typical  examples 
of  "  welfare  work  "  carried  on  by  some  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
If  space  permitted,  many  others  might  be 
mentioned  in  detail,  such  as  the  vacation  re- 
sorts of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  special 
cottages  maintained  by  that  company  in  Colo- 
rado for  consumptive  employees ;  the  literary 
and  scientific  institutes  popular  on  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  their  lecture  courses,  brass 
bands,  horticultural  and  other  societies;  the 
athletic  clubs  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, and  other  activities  of  a  kindred  nature 
engaged  in  by  employees  and  encouraged  by 
the  companies. 

"  Welfare  work  "  is  not  yet  carried  on  by 
every  company.  Some  of  the  larger  roads 
have  gone  into  the  matter  extensively  and  do 


a  great  deal  in  various  lines,  while  others 
have  only  recently  begun  some  features  in  an 
experimental  way.  The  work,  however,  is 
developing.  Each  year  more  money  is  de- 
voted to  it,  other  companies  are  taking  it 
up,  and  we  may  hope  in  time  to  see  most  of 
those  branches  of  welfare  work  that  have 
proved  successful  where  tried,  taken  up  and 
permanently  carried  on  by  the  majority  of 
the  railroad  companies  of  the  country. 

That  the  efforts  and  expense  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  in  these  various  ways  in  be- 
half of  their  employees  have  been  abundantly 
justified  from  both  the  business  and  humani- 
tarian standpoints,  the  high  officials  of  the 
roads  are  firmly  convinced.  "  Welfare 
work  "  has  brought  company  and  men  into 
closer  relationship.  It  has  made  employees 
feel  that  the  company  takes  a  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  their  welfare;  that  it  is  not  merely 
seeking  to  grind  out  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  with  exacting  work,  long  hours,  and 
small  pay,  giving  them  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  but  retirement  without  compensation 
through  disability  or  old  age.  It  has  tended 
to  stamp  out  that  spirit  of  discontent  that  has 
caused  so  many  costly  strikes  in  American 
railroad  history.  It  has  generally  raised  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  men,  increasing 
their  loyalty  and  efficiency,  and  making  them 
realize  that  the  success  of  the  comi)any  means 
their  own  success,  and  that  these  both  de- 
pend on  each  man  doing  well  his  individual 
part. 
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A  YEAR   OF   BUSINESS   RECOVERY. 

BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE. 


^J' EARLY  a  year  has  passed  since  the  de- 
structive panic  of  1907.  The  second 
half  of  this  year,  or  the  period  beginning  in 
March,  has  witnessed  a  constructive  process 
in  motion  in  nearly  every  branch  of  trade.  In 
this  respect  the  East  has  not  been  so  for- 
tunate as  the  West  and  the  proportion  of  im- 
provement in  New  England,  in  New  York, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  Northwest,  the  Middle 
West,  and  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  East 
has  been  to  lower  depths  of  depression  than 
the  West,  and  her  products  are  not  of  the 
sort  to  command  the  immediate,  cash-realiz- 
ing markets,  on  which  the  farmer  of  Minne- 
sota, or  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  can  depend. 
The  panic  began  in  the  East.  The  effects  of 
it  will  remain  there  longest.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  the  brief  duration  of  ex- 
treme trade  dullness  was  possible,  owing  to 
the  immense  reserve  wealth  of  the  agricul- 
tural sections  of  the  country  and  the  large 
accretions  of  riches  as  soon  as  this  year's 
bountiful  crops  passed  from  the  elevators 
into  the  primary  markets. 

The  tide  of  business  ebbed  away  rapidly 
from  the  end  of  October  last  year  until  Feb- 
ruary or  March  of  1908.  Certain  localities 
and  certain  industries  felt  the  turn  of  the 
current  long  before  others  had  shown  the 
smallest  sign  of  recovery  from  almost  com- 
plete prostration.  As  late  as  May  there  were 
indications  of  great  sluggishness  in  business. 
Idle  freight  equipment  was  greatest  at  the 
end  of  April.  Then  413,000  cars,  represent- 
ing a  train  10,300  miles^  long,  were  out  of 
commission.  It  is  perhaps  most  apt  to  date 
the  universal  recovery  in  confidence  and  the 
beginning  of  business  expansion  with  the 
actual  inauguration  of  harvesting  operations 
in  the  winter-wheat  States  and  the  evidence 
then  produced  that  the  yield  would  be  much 
above  the  average  and  that  there  would  be 
very  little  falling  off  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  great  consuming  sections  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  region.  Certain  it  is  that  since 
June  there  has  been  a  progressive  improve- 
ment in  trade. 

A  year  after  the  panic  business  in  the  East 
'<i  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the 

't  part  of  last  autumn.     It  has  risen  bc- 


twtcn  1 5  and  20  per  cent,  from  the  lowest 
point  of  depression.  It  is  approximatefy  80 
per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  October,  1966, 
fully  as  large  as  that  of  the  same  month  in 
1905,  and  greater  than  in  1904. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  a  merchant  of 
New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  to  have 
played  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  part  from  1905  up 
to  the  present  time  he  wx)uld  waken  now  in 
astonishment  over  the  industrial  activity  in 
many  of  the  leading  manufacturing  sections. 
The  slump  in  busings  is  mostly  relative  to 
1907  conditions.  Eliminate  that  year  of  tre- 
mendous boom,  of  froth,  of  greatest  output, 
and  of  smallest  profits  American  producers 
have  ever  known,  and  the  situation,  as  it 
stands  to-day,  is  not  at  all  unsatisfactory. 

GENERAL    INDUSTRIAL    RESUMPTION. 

It  is  not  from  Wall  Street  that  one  takes 
one's  reading  of  the  barometer  of  current 
business.  The  value  of  American  securities 
depreciated  something  like  $5,ooo,ooo,ocK>  in 
the  nine  months  preceding  the  panic  and  in 
the  week  in  which  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company  and  a  dozen  other  banking  insti- 
tutions in  New  York  City  closed  their  doors. 
Half  of  this  loss,  perhaps  as  much  even  as 
$3,000,000,000,  has  been  recovered.  \Ier- 
chants  whose  goods  have  been  going  slowly, 
the  unemployed,  as  well  as  economists,  have 
watched  the  steady  rise  in  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  wondered  what  there  was  in  the  general 
commercial  situation  to  warrant  it.  Cheap 
money  with  which  to  buy  securities  giving  a 
liberal  yield  to  the  investor  and  supreme  faith 
and  optimism  concerning  all  things  Ameri- 
can concentrated  in  a  group  of  powerful  cap- 
italists have  been  largely  responsible,  but  they 
could  not  have  operated  in  the  way  they  have 
had  not  confidence  displaced  nervousness  and 
foreboding,  mills  returned  to  something  h*ke 
their  old  schedules,  money  come  out  of  hid- 
den places,  the  number  of  idle  cars,  the  num- 
ber of  rusting  looms,  the  unemployed,  the 
doers  of  the  day's  work,  steadily  decreased. 
Nearly  200,000  of  those  cars  sidetracked  in 
April  are  now  hauling  freight.  Six  months 
ago  practically  all  the  railroad  shops  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  were  closed  or 
running  on  short  time.    To-day  all  are  open ; 
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many  are  operating  half  of  their  forces  full 
time  and  the  other  portion  on  fair  hours. 
Construction  work  involving  several  thou- 
sand miles  of  new  lines  that  passed  from  a 
reality  into  a  dream  of  better  times  has  again 
been  renewed,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Furnaces  that  burned  out  in  February  have 
been  blown  in  in  the  Alleghany  region  and  in 
Alabama.  There  are  probably  20  per  cent. 
more  spindles  in  operation  in  the  mill  towns 
of  New  England,  where  there  was  a  vast 
army  of  workers  on  an  enforced  vacation. 
The  situation  is  not  one  to  be  greatly  en- 
thusiastic over.  There  is  a  long,  hard  pull 
ahead  of  many  of  us.  It  is  a  time  for  econ- 
omy just  as  much  as  it  was  last  November 
or  in  February.  But  that  the  tide  has  turned 
permanently  and  that  each  month  will  see 
some  gain  over  the  month  before  until  busi- 
ness rests  again  on  a  normal  basis,  not  the 
1907  basis,  is  unquestioned. 

STEEL   AS   A  TRADE    BAROMETER. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  indices  of  trade 
is  the  business  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  Two  months  after  the  panic 
this  great  industrial  organization  with  an 
army  of  a  quarter  million  employees  and  a 
pay  roll  of  $150,000,000  per  annum  was 
operating  at  40  per  cent,  of  its  capacity. 
Early  in  September  it  was  running  its  plants 
at  60  per  cent,  of  maximum,  and  in  that 
month,   for   the  first  time  since   December, 

1906,  it  showed  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  unfilled  orders.  In  one  department,  that 
of  wire,  it  had  record  orders  on  its  books  at 
a  season  of  the  year  when  demand  for  this 
particular  product  is  at  about  the  lowest. 
This,  of  course,  reflects  the  enormous  and 
unrestrained  purchasing  power  of  the  farm- 
ing sections  of  the  West.  In  fact,  it  is  pri- 
marily because  the  trans-Mississippi  country 
has  been  making  money  and  spending  it  lib- 
erally for  improvements  and  to  enlarge  its 
facilities  that  business  with  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  been  so  good.  In  January  pig 
iron  production  was  1,045,520  tons.  In  Au- 
gust it  was  1,348,000  tons,  a  gain  of  nearly 
30  per  cent.    Between  January  and  August, 

1907,  production  increased  only  from  2,205,- 
000  tons  to  2,250,000  tons,  and  in  the  same 
period  of  1906  it  fell  from  2,068,000  to  i,- 
926,000  tons.  An  important  development 
is  that  now  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  is 
exceeding  the  current  production  of  the  raw 
iron  and  the  finished  steel. 

Building  operations,  which  were  nearly  all 
suspended  in  the  large  Eastern  cities  before 


the  panic  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
material  and  the  inability  to  secure  compe- 
tent labor,  and  remained  quiescent  after  the 
panic  on  account  of  tight  money  and  the  un- 
willingness of  capitalists  to  put  their  funds 
into  enterprises  of  this  sort,  enlarged  in  July 
5  to  10  per  cent,  over  1907,  as  the  building 
permits  show,  though  there  was  again  a  set- 
back in  August,  due  mainly  to  curtailment  in 
New  York  City  operations. 

DEMAND    FOR    BRASS    AND    ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT. 

For  months  there  was  practically  no  cop- 
per metal  mined  in  Montana,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  normal  yield  was  pro- 
duced on  the  Michigan  Peninsula  and  in 
Arizona.  The  great  electrical  and  brass 
manufacturers  of  the  East  were  out  of  the 
market  as  buyers,  as  they  had  supplies  of 
metal  much  in  excess  of  their  manufacturing 
needs.  Little  by  little  these  stocks  have  been 
worked  off  and  the  demand  on  producers  is 
increasing  wholly  independent  of  the  foreign 
requirements,  which  have,  in  truth,  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  copper  industry  for  about 
nine  months.  Since  June  makers  of  elec- 
trical machinery  and  appliances  have  in- 
creased their  output  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 
Power  plants  and  electrical  railways,  the  sort 
of  projects  which  were  hardest  hit  by  the 
panic,  have  been  finding  more  favor  and  dis- 
bursing more  money.  In  the  Naugatuck 
Valley  of  Connecticut,  where  the  great  brass 
industry  is  located,  there  has  been  a  20  per 
cent,  expansion  in  business  in  the  last  three 
months.  One  large  concern  there  has  a  pay 
roll  of  $20,000  a  week  in  excess  of  July  and 
10  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  same  period 
of  1907.  The  General  Electric  and  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  companies,  from  a  40 
per  cent,  basis  of  production,  have  advanced 
to  a  55  per  cent,  basis.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  felt  the  panic  very  little,  probably 
not  more  than  10  per  cent.,  but  it  has  re- 
covered this  and  is  now  above  normal.  Many 
large  industrial  corporations,  so  their  officers 
say,  are  doing  a  business  represented  by  65 
to  75  per  cent,  of  1907  consumption  of  raw 
product  and  of  output  of  finished  material. 
Inasmuch  as  prices  have  changed  but  slightly, 
while  costs  of  manufacturing  have  fallen, 
the  actual  results  are  not  to  be  scorned  at  by 
managers  or  shareholders. 

THE    BANKING    SITUATION. 

A  sequel  to  the  panic  was  the  suspension, 
within  a  radius  of  200  miles  of  New  York, 
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of  a  score  of  banks  and  trust  companies  with 
deposits  of  more  than  $200,ooo,ocx>  and  de- 
positors numbering  from  75,cxx>  to  ioo,cxx>. 
Included  in  this  number  were  large  and 
small  merchants,  little  tradesmen,  corpora- 
tions, and  persons  living  on  their  incomes. 
In  New  York  City  alone  all  but  three  of 
the  fifteen  failed  institutions  have  resumed 
operations  and  released  a  large  share  of  de- 
posits. Two  of  those  to  be  liquidsited  have 
declared  dividends  of  lOO  and  90  per  cent. 
This  return  to  depositors  of  their  money  has 
been  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of  the 
sound  foundation  of  the  country  and  the 
needless  severity  of  the  crisis  of  last  October. 
Never  in  a  panic  period  have  there  been  so 
few  bank  failures,  while  in  the  history  of  no 
country  have  creditors  been  so  readily 
granted  a  large  part  of  their  claims.  With 
such  promptness  of  payment  a  great  many 
persons  will  question  the  need  of  a  guaran- 
teed bank-deposit  law. 

If  we  eliminate  those  cities  where  the  in- 
fluence of  ^eculative  markets  on  bank  clear- 
ings is  pronounced,  we  find  that,  since  Jan- 
uary, there  has  been  a  very  good  percentage 
of  increase  in  bank  exchanges  representing 
purely  mercantile  transactions.  There  are 
sections  where  the  clearings  in  September 
even  ran  ahead  of  September  of  1907  with 
its  enormous  volume  of  business.  This  un- 
doubtedly represents  local  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  certain  branches  of 
industry  which  had  begim  to  experience  a 
reaction  months  before  the  panic  entirely 
flattened  them  out.  The  East,  however,  can- 
not duplicate  the  record  of  cities  like  Kan- 
sas City  with  clearings  5  to  8  per  cent,  above 
those  of  a  year  ago  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  Denver,  and  some  of  the  small- 
er cities  of  the  Middle  West,  which  are 
making  weekly  exchanges  from  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  to  several  million  dollars  more 
than  twelve  months  ago.  New  York  City  ex- 
changes in  the  first  week  of  September  were 
39  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1907,  but  the 
transactions  in  stocks  were  about  40  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  while  $27,235,- 
000  par  value  of  bonds  were  dealt  in  in  con- 
trast with  $3,756,000  the  year  before.  Bos- 
ton clearings  increased  16.9  per  cent.,  those 
of  Philadelphia  6.3  per  cent,  and  of  Chicago 
5.8  per  cent. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  change 

that  has  come  over  the  business  situation,  as 

interpreted    by   bank   clearings,    from    Feb- 

ruarv  to  September:  in  percentages  of  de- 

^nd  increase  from  a  year  ago: 


BITI8ION8  OF   BTATBi. 

New 

Stir  Middle  flootta- 

IClddle.    land.  West.  PaclAc  West.  en. 
Febniarj...   —28.7  —22.8  —  9.8  —27.4  +4.5  —11.6 

Mar^ —31.6  — 1&.7  —  8^  —28.9  -H>.0  —  9.6 

April -40.7  —28.9  —  6.3  —27.2  -|-3.5  -  9.5 

May —27.8  —20.1  —  6w8  —24.6  -H>.6  —10.5 

June —11.1  —13-2  —14.7  —26.8  —7.3  -19 

Jar  J —12.6  —12.5  —  8.9  —17.9  —8.7  —10.6 

August .   —10.9  —  9.2  —  9.4  —13.6  —6.4  — IIJI 

September. .    —11.4  —13.2  —11.2  —17.9  —2.5  —  9.3 

This  table  indicates  what  has  been  proven 
in  other  wajrs,  that  improvement  is  slow  and 
interrupted  by  temporary  setbacks  due  to  sea- 
sons, weather,  and  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
vailing economical  spirit  of  the  country, 
which  delays  purchases  until  supplies  are 
nearly  exhausted  in  trade,  as  a  whole.  The 
drop  from  a  40  per  cent,  decrease  in  Middle 
State  clearings  in  April  to  one  of  10  per  cent 
in  August  is  an  important  development,  even 
though  a  month  later  bank  exchanges  ran  off 
again.  New  England  has  been  the  seat  of 
the  greatest  industrial  depression.  Conse- 
quently a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  her 
loss  from  about  29  per  cent,  in  April  to  9 
per  cent,  in  August  ought  to  mean  the  re- 
vival of  business  on  a  considerable  scale. 
The  changes  have  been  less  pronounced  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  effects 
of  the  panic  have  been  less  conspicuous  and 
currents  of  trade  ^more  uniform. 

THE  INCREASE  IN  RAILROAD  EARNINGS. 

Quite  parallel  conditions  are  uncovered  in 
any  analysis  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  gross 
earnings  of  the  railroads  which  have  reduced 
by  about  50  per  cent,  the  amount  of  idle  cars 
reported  in  April.  At  the  low  point  of  the 
depression  the  225,000  miles  of  operated  rail- 
roads were  earning  almost  24  per  cent,  less 
than  in  a  similar  period  of  1907.  By  the 
middle  of  August  this  percentage  had  been 
reduced  to  about  12  per  cent.,  and  stood  at  a 
trifle  under  this  ratio  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, while  there  were  a  number  of  sj^s- 
tems  which  were  able  to  show,  week  by  week, 
actually  more  revenues  than  the  year  before. 
The  fact  that  they  are  almost  all  saving  liber- 
ally in  net  revenues  means  more  to  stock- 
holders than  to  the  cotmtry  at  large,  as  this 
economy  is  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of 
laborers  and  of  many  million  dollars'  worth 
of  supplies. 

The  business  horizon  is  not  all  roscK»l- 
ored.  The  monthly  records  of  bankrupts, 
the  reduced  dividends,  and  the  occasional  re- 
ceiverships suggest  that  the  air  has  not  ytt 
cleared,  nor  all  of  the  wreckage  from  the 
panic  come  ashore.  But,  where  you  find  the 
strongest  feeling  of  discontent,  you  will  be 
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roost  certain  to  meet  with  unfavorable  com- 
parisons between  the  years  1908  and  1907 
and  disappointment  that  the  volume  of  trade 
in  the  most  inflated  period  of  the  coimtry's 
history  is  not  now  obtaining.  Americans 
would  do  well  to  stand  off  at  a  distance,  to 
take  the  European  point  of  view,  and  put 
the  present  with  its  very  comfortable  record 
of  production  alongside  the  record  that  al- 


most every  business  man  during  the  trying 
days  of  October,  November,  and  December, 
1907,  predicted  for  September,  1908;  also 
compare  the  recovery  in  the  United  States 
with  the  almost  imperceptible  improvement 
in  England  and  Germany,  where  the  won- 
derful vitality  and  recuperative  power  of 
American  industry  is  to-day  regarded  with 
amazement  and  envy. 


THE  WEST'S  RETURN  TO  CONFIDENCE. 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 


^X/'HEN,  a  year  ago,  the  shock  to  business 
conditions  spread  in  a  day  from  East- 
ern commercial  centers  to  the  remotest  in- 
terior hamlet,  it  was  to  the  West  for  a  time 
an  inexplicable  happening.  So  confident  had 
been  the  trust  in  the  ever-increasing  tide  of 
prosperity  and  so  firmly  established  seemed 
the  basis  therefor  that  boasts  were  frequent 
that  the  West  was  independent  of  its  Eastern 
business  connections  and  that  nothing  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  could  affect  the  progress  of  the 
grain-raising  States.  This  idea  had  been  in- 
culcated by  newspapers,  by  orators,  and  by 
street-comer  forums.  When  the  country 
banker  was  imable  to  pay  his  excited  deposi- 
tor in  full  on  demand,  he  combated  a  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  was  difficult  to  change. 

As  realization  and  understanding  came, 
there  was  a  revulsion  that  caused  angry  words 
concerning  the  East  and  aroused  bitter  ex- 
pressions regarding  business  methods  that  had 
brought  about  such  a  crisis.  To  many  West- 
erners the  hurt  to  pride  was  greater  than  the 
injury  to  purse, — for  the  latter  was  not  nec- 
essarily extensive.  The  West  is  impatient ;  it 
acts  impulsively.  The  nervous  tension  during 
the  six  weeks  following  October  28,  1907,  re- 
called to  ol4'time  bankers  the  days  of  1893- 
96,  with  much  greater  concentration  of  the 
alarm.  Many  of  their  customers  were  unrea- 
sonably oppressive,  and  it  was  not  until  well 
into  the  winter  that  limit  on  currency  pay- 
ments was  finally  abandoned.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  depression  of  fifteen  years  prev- 
ious, when  the  Western  banks  suffered  so 
acutely,  was  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  de- 
positors to  permit  them  to  take  long  chances. 

Chiefly  they  sought  bases  for  confidence, 
and  these  they  found  in  the  granaries,  cribs, 
and  corrals.  The  panic  came  when  only  a 
part  of  the  wheat  had  been  marketed  and 


when  the  corn  was  not  yet  gathered.  For 
six  weeks  there  was  no  currency  to  be  had  in 
payment  for  grain,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
farmer  to  keep  his  farm  products  until  he 
could  be  assured  of  something  better  than 
cashiers'  checks  in  return  was  pronounced. 
As  he  looked  into  the  well-filled  storehouses 
he  decided  that  he  could  afford  td  wait,  be- 
cause he  had  the  things  that  the  world  must 
obtain.  It  could  struggle  along  without  auto- 
mobiles and  could  exist  with  fewer  automatic 
pianos,  but  it  must  have  bread  and  meat.  His 
wheat,  corn,  and  cattle  were  certain  to  find  a 
market  as  soon  as  means  could  be  found  to 
pay  him  in  money  acceptable  to  him.  This 
was  soon  forthcoming  as  the  readjustment  of 
affairs  progressed,  and  then  the  agricultural 
communities  of  the  West  discovered  another 
thing  in  their  favor, — high  prices  maintained 
for  all  farm  products. 

GRAIN  SUPPLIES  AS  A  BALANCE-WHEEL. 

This  was  in  fact  the  one  condition  next  to 
the  hope  of  a  good  harvest,  on  which  were 
hung  the  hopes  of  the  prairie  States.  The 
crop  of  1907,  withheld  unusually  late  from 
the  market,  was  in  demand  at  figures  that  in- 
sured good  income.  This  resulted  from  the 
shortage  of  supplies  on  hand,  the  visible 
amount  of  grain  in  the  early  spring  being  less 
than  in  many  years.  It  was  in  America 
(United  States  and  Canada)  only  two-thirds 
of  that  one  year  previous  and  in  the  world 
less  than  in  any  year  since  1903.  The  prices 
for  grain  drew  out  the  supplies,  and  the  farm- 
ing communities  received  a  steady  income  at 
prices  which  a  half-dozen  years  before  would 
have  seemed  remarkable,  but  have  now  been 
so  settled  all  season  as  to  stand  as  a  measure 
for  the  future  from  which  there  is  a  hesitancy 
to  descend. 
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HOW   IT  AFFECTED  THE  INDIVIDUAL* 

The  farmer  out  in  the  West  was  thus  well 
equipped  for  his  personal  financial  salvation. 
He  bad  regained  faith  in  his  bank  because  it 
was  again  paying  full  sums  in  currency;  he 
was  taking  his  wheat  to  market  and  getting 
a  high  price  for  it,  which  receipts  he  added  to 
the  bank  account;  he  was  watdiing  another 
crop  come  to  maturity,  and  with  a  depleted 
store  on  hand  in  the  nation  he  was  certain  to 
reap  another  rich  return.  Hence,  he  came  to 
the  beginning  of  harvest  without  really  hav- 
ing felt  the  flurry,  save  for  a  slight  inconven- 
ience during  its  height.  He  had  as  much 
money  and  as  much  grain,  with  only  some 
weakening  of  his  faith  to  mark  his  experi- 
ence. 

Yet  he  had  acquired  caution,  and  he  bought 
with  less  eagerness  than  in  the  days  when  he 
thought  it  was  all  his  way.  He  spent  less  for 
luxuries  and  invested  in  necessities  carefully. 
He  saw  some  articles  decrease  in  price  and 
expected  a  general  horizontal  reduction  all 
along  the  line.  Hence,  his  conservatism  and 
the  consequent  inauguration  by  the  merchants 
of  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  that  has  prevailed 
since.  Not  only  did  the  average  country 
merchant  have  a  large  stock  on  hand, — for 
the  buying  of  1907  was  liberal, — but  he  had 
been  having  a  critical  time  taking  care  of  his 
paper  while  troubles  were  acute.  He  deter- 
mined to  be  less  expansive,  to  take  fewer 
diances.  Hence,  he,  like  the  farmer-custom- 
er, bought  cautiously  and  in  small  amounts, 
the  customers'  course  being  reflected  in  the 
jobbing  centers  where  have  been  complaints 
of  the  slow  movement  of  goods  and  the  hesi- 
tating course  of  the  country  merchants. 

Thus  have  the  farmer  and  the  merchant 
modified  their  methods.  The  effect  has  been 
apparent  in  the  volume  of  business,  which 
thus  far  through  the  year  has  been  moderate, 
generally  below  the  mark  of  previous  seasons. 

WHY  THE  *'  LAND  CRAZE  "  KEPT  UP. 

Another  important  elen»ent  influenced  the 
West's  situation:  the  land  movement.  For 
eight  years  real-estate  values  in  the  Western 
States  have  been  advancing.  Regularly  re- 
curring good  crops  and  unceasing  immigra- 
tion from  States  farther  east  have  enhanced 
the  worth  of  farms,  and  inddentally  of  city 
property,  until  handsome  figures  represented 
the  selling  prices, — generally  from  30  to  100 
per  cent,  higher  than  five  years  before.  It 
was  predicted  that  these  values  would  fall 
along  with  decreases  in  prices  of  some  other 


lines  of  investment.  On  the  contrary,  dicrc 
was  a  further  advance.  Added  to  the  de- 
ments that  had  already  lifted  die  market  for 
realty  was  the  desire  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Westerners  themselves  to  make  fixed  invest- 
ments that  neither  the  stock  exchange  nor  the 
clearing-house  could  affect, — and  fcrtflc 
farm-land  met  their  ideal.  So,  instead  of 
prices  of  real  estate  falling,  they  went  on  ad- 
vancing through  this  new  impetus.  Money 
that  was  withdrawn  from  banks  bought  land, 
much  of  it  to  find  its  way  back  to  the  banks 
through  the  deposits  of  the  seller. 

Why  should  there  be  a  lessened  value  for 
land  when  the  grain  income  per  acre  in  bush- 
els and  the  price  were  alike  high?  The 
farmer  was  satisfied  with  the  results  and  he 
held  his  acres  accordingly.  Western  land 
values  are  based  on  material  things,  not  on 
sentiment.  The  so-called  "  land  craze  "  has 
been  nothing  more  than  the  legitimate  result 
of  years  of  good  crops.  Thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  at  80  cents  means  a  net  profit  of  $15 
an  acre.  Why  should  not  such  land  be  worth 
$100  an  acre?  That  was  the  argument  used 
by  the  newcomers,  who  had  sold  similar  land 
for  $150  an  acre  in  Illinois  and  Ohio;  they 
considered  the  Western  farms  cheap. 

WHERE  THE  MONEY  WENT. 

These  things  account  for  much  of  the  farm- 
er's cheerful  outlook  and  for  the  high  meas- 
ure of  courage  that  has  marked  his  year  of 
experience.  He  solved  die  problem  of  re- 
covery more  quickly  than  did  any  other  class, 
because  he  had  before  him  in  concrete  form 
the  things  that  make  for  prosperity  and  arc 
recognized  as  certain  to  hold  their  possessors 
above  danger. 

However,  the  deposits  in  the  interior  banks 
decreased  for  a  time  and  the  return  of  the 
funds  was  slow.  It  dragged  along  through 
the  spring,  and  only  touched  approxnnately 
the  old  level  with  September  i,  1908.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  one  year's  profits  had 
been  added  to  the  West's  assets,  so  there  is 
yet  on  deposit  less  money  than  one  year  ago, 
proportionately  to  the  customers'  real  wealth. 

What  has  become  of  the  difference, — the 
deposits  that  with  a  continuance  of  the  former 
program  would  have  lifted  the  total  to  rec- 
ord-breaking proportions?  Probably  die 
search  for  fixed  investments  of  the  higher 
class  is  responsible  for  the  larger  portion. 
High-class  bonds  have  been  bought  and  the 
proceeds  have  gone  into  construction  work  in 
other  sections.  The  restless  movement  of 
farmers  from  one  locality  to  another  accoimts 
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for  another  part.  The  Southwest  and  the  ir- 
rigated sections  of  the  mountain  States  have 
proved  attractive  to  thousands,  and  as  they 
have  sold  out  to  buyers  from  farther  east  they 
have  taken  their  proceeds  and  reinvested  in 
newer  sections.  Doubtless  much  has  been 
hoarded,  and  as  the  new  crop  has  come  on 
there  has  been  a  hope  for  higher  prices,  with 
the  resultant  holding  of  grain  in  the  bin  as 
an  absolutely  safe  investment.  But  all  this 
will  readjust  itself,  ^  the  larger  operations 
in  which  the  farming  communities  are  inter- 
ested expand, — and  there  is  a  changing  order 
that  calls  for  the  use  of  larger  capital. 

BANKERS  AND  THEIR  INVESTMENTS. 

To  the  bankers  the  present  autumn  has 
brought  a  feeling  of  confidence.  Their  de- 
posit accounts  are  satisfactory  and  their  loans 
are  doubtless  on  a  safer  basis  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  decade.  Caution  and  conserva- 
tism have  been  their  motto  for  twelve  months, 
and  they  have  endeavored  to  clean  up  every 
doubtful  account, — or  charge  it  off  the  books. 
Their  profits  are  probably  not  so  large  on 
paper,  but  their  real  condition  is  better.  The 
Western  banker  has  gained  much  in  breadth 
of  vision  from  the  sharp  corrective  of  last 
fall's  experience.  He  is  not  the  liberal  buyer 
of  securities  that  he  was  a  year  ago ;  he  scans 
the  offerings  of  commercial  paper  more  close- 
ly, and  pins  his  faith  to  die  notes  of  old- 
established  houses,  preferably  those  of  mer- 
chandising or  of  the  handling  of  foodstuffs,— 
again  a  recurrence  to  things  that  the  world 
must  have.  It  is  probable  that  his  attitude 
toward  the  East  as  a  reserve  center  has 
changed  little,  for  he  recognizes  th^  business 
expediency  of  such  connections,  but  he  pro- 
tects himself  by  scattering  his  accounts  and 
carries  a  larger  supply  of  currency  than  for- 
merly. 

WHAT  THE  HARVEST  HAS  DONE. 

The  harvest  of  the  great  wheat-raising 
States  has  been  well  up  to  the  average,  and, 
with  the  high  prices,  is  to  return  more  money 
to  the  farmer  than  in  many  years.  While 
the  country's  total  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at 
40,000,000  bushels  more  than  last  year,  it  is 
yet  60,000,000  bushels  below  that  of  the  pre- 


vious season,  and  the  farmer  has  little  reason 
to  fear  material  lessening  of  values.  The 
corn  is  promising  well  in  the  interior  States, 
and  lessened  yield  in  some  of  the  older-settled 
ones  may  make  this  likewise  a  remarkably 
profitable  year  for  producers  of  that  cereal. 
Contracts  are  being  made  at  this  writing  at 
prices  giving  abundant  return  for  the  farm- 
er's toil.  Minor  crops  have  been  generous  in 
the  prairie  States,  with  good  prices.  Alto- 
gether, it  has  been  a  goodly  year  and  one  that 
has  given  the  farmer  a  feeling  of  independ- 
ence. His  stable  position  is  certain  to  have 
effect  on  every  sort  of  industry  and  every 
enterprise. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK  FOR  LATE  AUTUMN. 

Naturally,  the  inmiediate  concern  of  the 
business  man  is  the  trade  outlook  for  late  fall 
and  early  winter.  Hand-to-mouth  buying  is 
exasperating  to  wholesalers,  and  they  wonder 
why  with  all  this  substantial  condition  back 
of  them  the  country  merchants  remain  cau- 
tious. They  forget  that  the  country  mer- 
chant's customers  have  been  likewise  slow 
buyers,  waiting  for  a  certainty  of  return  to 
former  conditions.  Until  there  is  a  change 
here  there  can  be  none  at  the  central  markets. 
That  this  change  is  coming  is  the  testimony 
of  those  familiar  with  the  situation.  The  in- 
terior communities  are  so  firmly  convinced 
of  their  impregnable  position  that  they  are 
becoming  more  liberal  spenders, — and  pur- 
chases are  on  a  cash  basis,  not  on  long  credit. 
Indications  are  that  late  autumn  buying  will 
be  generous  and  the  movement  of  merchan- 
dise in  the  country  towns,  and  in  the  interior 
cities,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  many 
years.  This  should  persuade  the  merchants 
to  purchase  farther  in  the  future  and  give  a 
stronger  tone  to  trade. 

The  West's  recovery  has  been  real.  It  has 
had  for  its  basis  the  products  of  soil  and  rain 
and  sunshine,  a  combination  that  when  com- 
bined with  the  modem  intelligence  of  farm- 
ing methods  is  irresistible.  While  these  con- 
tinue, the  interior,  fortified  as  it  is  with 
greater  assets  than  at  any  time  in  its  history, 
cannot  suffer.  It  may  halt  in  panic  times, 
but  it  is  certain  to  regain  quickly  its  old  posi- 
tion and  to  advance  to  greater  wealth. 
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THE  LABOR  UNION  VOTE  AND  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 

CAMPAIGN. 


**  'The  political  movement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  presents 
the  aspect  of  a  junta  of  labor  chiefs  direct- 
ing the  votes  of  millions.  Never  before  has 
this  been  attempted;  unions  have  gone  into 
politics,  leaders  have  used  their  influence  for 
political  advantage,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
leaders  taking  authority  into  their  hands  to 
make  terms  with  political  parties,  and,  act- 
ing on  their  own  judgment,  undertaking  to 
instruct  or  advise  the  membership  as  to  the 
casting  of  its  votes.  In  this  case  there  exists 
besides,  in  the  law  of  the  union,  express  pro- 
hibitions against  such  use  of  authority.*' 
These  words  occur  in  an  article  in  the  North 
American  Review  by  Mr.  Henry  White. 
Mr.  White,  it  may  be  mentioned,  founded 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America, 
and  represented  that  body  at  the  conventions 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  On 
the  appointment  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  he 
represented  the  State  of  New  York  at  the 
National  Trust  Conference  in  Chicago  in 
1900. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  from 
its  foundation  in  1881  till  two  years  ago  kept 
strictly  aloof  from  politics.  For  this  aloof- 
ness there  must  have  existed  a  strong  reason ; 
and  this  reason,  Mr.  White  thinks,  may  be 
found  in  the  fate  of  its  predecessor,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Union,  which  had  a  member- 
ship of  over  200,000.  "  After  an  existence 
of  six  years,  the  Union  at  Columbus,  in  1872, 
nominated  a  Presidential  ticket  and  never 
met  again.'*  Then  there  was  the  United 
Labor  party,  organized  by  the  New  York 
Central  Labor  Union.  This  body  nomi- 
nated Henry  George  for  Mayor,  and  he  came 
a  close  second  to  Abram  S.  Hewitt.  "  The 
following  year,  in  a  campaign  for  Secretary 
of  State,  George  lost  in  the  city  more  than 
half  of  his  votes ;  and  the  year  after  the  Labor 
party  went  to  pieces.  ...  In  other 
cities,  at  different  times,  similar  attempts 
were  made  and,  with  an  exception  here  and 
there,  met  precisely  the  same  fate."  Wisely 
profiting  by  these  experiences,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  1895  adopted  in  its 
--institution  this  clause: 


Party  politics,  whether  they  be  Democratic, 
Republican,  Socialistic,  Popufistic,  Prohibition, 
or  any  other,  shall  have  no  place  in  the  con- 
ventions of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

After  the  first  Bryan  campaign,  in  1896, 
the  Federation  resolved  that 

no  officer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
shall  be  allowed  to  use  his  official  position  in  the 
interest  of  either  political  party. 

Again,  in  1898,  the  Federation  distinctly 
declared  that  it  was  not  within  its  province 
to  designate  to  which  political  party  a  mem- 
ber should  belong  or  for  which  he  should 
vote. 

This  policy  of  abstention  from  politics  af- 
forded a  means  not  only  of  protection  against 
the  politicians,  but  of  keeping  the  movement 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Socialists.  The  labor 
leaders  taught 

that  the  advancement  of  the  working  class  was 
to  be  sought  through  their  economic  power,  the 
control  of  the  labor  market,  and  that  political 
power  was  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  ever  lunng  the 
workers  into  the  quagmire  of  partisan  strife. 

President  Gompcrs  himself,  in  his  report 
to  the  Federation  convention  in  1896,  stated 
that 

men  were  unable  to  realize  how  one  could  be 
consistent  enough  or  stanch  enough  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  single  purpose  to  try  and  steer  our 
craft  of  trade-unionism  clear  from  the  shoals  and 
the  rocks  upon  which  so  many  of  labor's  pre- 
vious eflForts  were  wrecked. 

He 'now  changes  his  course.  He  takes  the 
stand  "  that,  a  crisis  having  arrived  in  the 
life  of  the  labor  movement,  the  union  must 
either  strike  a  blow  at  its  enemies  at  the  bal- 
lot-box or  submit  to  the  thraldom  of  the 
courts."  The  "  crisis  "  is,  of  course,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  injunction.  But,  as  Mr. 
White  very  pertinently  asks,  is  organized 
labor  really  so  imperiled  by  the  injunction  as 
to  justify  the  Federation  leaders  in  exposing 
the  labor  movement  to  the  manifold  dangers 
that  they  themselves  have  asserted  are  in- 
separable from  political  action?  The  unions 
have  steadily  grown  in  spite  of  the  injunc- 
tion, and  Mr.  Gompers  has  failed  to  show 
that  the  unions  have  been  hampered  by  it. 
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Hitherto  Mr.  Gk)mpers  and  his  colleagues 
have  put  the  integrity  of  the  unions  before 
everjrthing  else.  Now  this  integrity  becomes 
of  secondary  consequence;  the  labor  leaders 
suddenly  discover  that  organized  labor  is 
menaced  by  the  courts;  all  their  pre- 
vious reasoning  is  reversed;  and  politics, 
formerly  held  to  be  subordinate  to  eco- 
nomic action,  is  made  the  medium  of  the 
union's  deliverance. 

The  Federation  leaders  have  decided  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Democratic  party ; 
but  an  important  body  of  organized  labor,  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  has  re- 
fused to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Gompers'  plans,  and 


has  even  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the 
Federation  if  it  becomes  a  political  body ;  and 
other  signs  are  not  wanting  that  Mr.  Gom- 
pers' course  will  not  be  plain  sailing. 

Mr.  Gompers  maintains  that  he  has  no  in- 
tention other  than  to  "  advise."  These,  how- 
ever, are  his  own  words: 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  the  workers 
and  our  friends  throughout  the  country  to  sup- 
port the  party  in  this  campaign  which  has  shown 
Its  sympathy  with  our  wrongs,  and  its  desire  to 
remedy  them. 

This  comes  "  perilously  near  an  assump- 
tion of  power  to  deliver  the  labor  vote,  which 
Mr.  Gompers  vehemently  denies." 


NEGRO  GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  NORTH. 


npO  the  student  of  the  so-called  race  prob- 
lem, and,  indeed,  to  all  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  our  colored  pop- 
ulation, many  important  facts  and  new  data 
have  been  presented  in  the  series  of  articles 
on  the  economic  condition  of  the  Northern 
negroes,  which  has  been  appearing  in  the 
Southern  Workman,  the  magazine  issued  by 
the  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  for 
negroes  and  Indians,  at  Hampton,  Va.  The 
fourth  article,  in  the  September  number,  is 
a  study,  by  Mr.  Richard  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  of 
places  in  the  Northern  States  where  the  ma- 
chinery of  local  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  negroes.  Three  types  of  government  are 
selected  for  consideration: 

I. — ^A  township  government. 

2. — A  municipal  government. 

3. — ^A  paternal  government. 

The  township  described  by  Mr.  Wright 
as  representative  of  the  first  type  is  that  of 
Calvin,  in  Cass  County,  Mich.,  situated 
about  ninety  miles  east  of  Chicago,  and 
ninety-five  miles  west  of  Detroit.  In  slavery 
times  fugitive  slaves  found  a  home  among  the 
Quakers  who  had  settled  here,  and  a  num- 
ber of  manumitted  slaves  from  the  South 
were  sent  to  the  community  by  their  masters. 
By  i860  there  were  1368  negroes  in  Cass 
County,  and  795  of  these  were  located  in 
Calvin  Township.  Although  forming  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  the  negroes  for  many 
years  took  no  active  part  in  municipal  affairs, 
and  it  was  not  till  1875  that  one  of  their 
number  was  elected  to  public  office.  In  that 
year  a  colored  farmer  was  elected  township 
treasurer;  and  for  the  past  decade  and  a  half 
the  government  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 


colored  inhabitants.  Mr.  Wright  gives 
many  interesting  details,  from  which  we  se- 
lect the  following: 

The  township  officers  are  supervisor,  clerk, 
treasurer,  road  commissioners,  and  school  direc- 
tors, all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  are  col- 
ored. The  supervisor  presides  over  the  town 
meeting,  and  the  present  incumbent  has  been 
elected  seven  times.  Four  school  districts  are 
administered  by  negro  commissioners,  who  have 
entire  charge  of  the  school  fund.  This  fund 
averages  $1700  annually,  out  of  a  total  sum  of 
about  $6350  raised  from  taxation.  There  are 
163  negroes  on  the  tax  books:  Fifty-five  own 
e  ch  from  twenty  to  forty  acres ;  thirteen,  from 
80  to  120  acres;  and  fifty-five,  from  twenty  to 
forty  acres.  The  whole  of  the  land  owned  by 
negroes  is  probably  worth  $400,000.  According 
to  a  conservative  estimate,  the  total  wealth  of 
the  community  is  more  than  $1500  per  capita; 
several  families  arc  reported  to  be  worth  from 
$50,000  to  $ioo,ooa 

Brooklyn,  111.,  represents  Type  2,  a  negro 
municipal  government.  Before  the  Civil 
War  it  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  "  Un- 
derground Railroad,"  through  which  many 
fugitives  passed  on  their  way  to  Canada.  In 
1907  the  population  numbered  1600,  of 
whom  1350  were  negroes.  The  latter  are 
mainly  railroad  section  hands  and  laborers  in 
the  local  stockyards  and  steel  foundry.  As 
most  of  the  work  calls  for  physical  strength 
rather  than  intelligence,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  negroes  are  more  or  less  illiterate 
and  undisciplined.  The  politicians  rule,  and 
corruption  is  rampant. 

The  officers  are:  Mayor,  treasurer,  attorney, 
•clerk,  street  inspector,  fire  chief,  chief  of  police, 
and  six  members  of  the  village  council.  All,  ex- 
cept the  attorney,  arc  negroes.  The  Mayor,  the 
sixth  negro  to  hold  the  office,  is  by  profession 
a  teacher,  and  is  a  man  far  above  the  average 
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of  his  community  intellectually.  In  1907  there 
were  192  arrests,  the  proportion  of  offenders  be- 
ing 71  whites  to  121  negroes.  There  are  two 
schools:  One  for  whites,  with  forty  pupils  and 
one  teacher ;  the  other  for  negroes  only,  with  120 
pupils  and  three  teachers.  In  national  politics 
every  one  is  Republican.  The  town  has  eight 
saloons,  mostly  conducted  by  whites. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  third  type, 
the  representative  of  which  is  Buxton,  Iowa. 
The  town  has  an  interesting  history.  Twenty 
or  more  years  ago  J.  E.  Buxton,  a  pioneer  in 
the  coal-mining  business  in  Iowa,  was  con- 
fronted with  a  strike  among  his  white  miners. 
He  secured  negroes  to  work  in  the  place  of 
the  strikers,  and  they  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  they  have  been  retained  ever  since.  As 
the  wealth  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Com- 
pany was  produced  largely  by  the  labor  of 
these  negroes,  Mr.  Buxton's  son,  B.  C.  Bux- 
ton, decided  to  build  and  found  a  negro  town, 
and  to  name  it  after  his  father.  Buxton  was 
thus  founded  in  1901,  and  to-day  it  is  a  thriv- 
ing town  of  more  than  5000  inhabitants, 
with  a  larger  number  of  negroes  than  any 
town  north  of  Missouri. 

As  general  superintendent  of  the  coal  com- 
pany, Mr.  B.  C.  Buxton  is  practically  the 
sole  employer  of  labor,  but  he  uses  his  power 
philanthropically.  The  wages  paid  at  the 
mines  are  so  high  that  there  are  always  ap- 
plicants for  work.  There  are  about  1000 
houses  in  the  town,  and  Mr,  Buxton  is  espe- 
cially strict  in  the  matter  of  rentals.  No  sin- 
gle man  can  rent  one,  and  any  family  hav- 
ing any  kind  of  disorder  in  their  house  is 
promptly  requested   to  move,  which   means 


moving  from  the  town  also.  Loafers  are  not 
allowed  in  Buxton :  if  a  man  will  not  work, 
he  must  "  dear  out." 

The  town  is  not  incorporated;  therefore  there 
is  no  Mayor  or  other  elective  administrative 
officers.  All  administration  is  performed 
through  the  superintendent  of  the  coal  com- 
pany. .  .  .  The  postmaster  is  a  negro ;  so  is 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools;  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  two  constables,  and  two 
deputy  sheriffs  are  all  colored 

As  all  the  men  work,  there  is  much  money 
in  Buxton :  the  problem  is,  how  best  to  use  it. 
No  real  estate  can  be  purchased,  so  some  put 
their  surplus  money  in  the  bank;  others  in- 
vest in  mining-stock;  and,  of  course,  some 
spend  their  earnings  foolishly. 

We  summarize  Mr.  Wright's  further  ob- 
servations on  this  unique  community: 

There  is  practically  no  crime.  A  year  ago 
saloons  were  voted  out  of  the  county.  Every- 
thing is  done  in  the  town  to  encourage  thought- 
fulness  and  thrift.  The  relations  of  the  white 
minority  to  the  black  majority  are  most  cordial. 
No  case  of  assault  by  a  black  man  on  a  white 
woman  has  ever  been  heard  of  in  Buxton.  Both 
races  go  to  school  together ;  both  go  to  the  same 
soda-water  fountains,  ice-cream  fountains,  and 
restaurants;  both  work  in  the  same  mines,  clerk 
in  the  same  stores,  and  live  side  by  side.  There 
is  no  social  equality  among  the  negroes:  they 
group  themselves  according  to  character  and  in- 
telligence. Buxton  is  predominently  Repub- 
lican. 

The  contrast  presented  by  the  three  types 
under  consideration  is,  as  Mr.  Wright  re- 
marks, "  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  wholesale  laws  regard- 
ing negro  government." 


IS  THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR  WORTH  WHILE? 


A  COLD  douche  of  matter-of-fact  diffi- 
culties is  poured  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  by  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  on  ardent 
speculators  who  dream  of  aerial  navies.  Even 
given  ideal  mechanism  under  known  laws  and 
with  known  materials,  he  shows  the  very  se- 
rious obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress. 

Drawbacks  to  every  form  of  flyer  which 
seem  fatal  to  its  extensive  use  are : 

I.  It  must  present  to  the  air  a  horizontal 
surface  proportional  to  the  entire  weight  to 
be  carried,  including  motor  machine  and 
cargo.  The  present  extent  of  the  successful 
flyers  suggests  a  practically  unmanageable 
area  of  supporting  surface  and  consequent 
weakening  of  the  machine. 

The  flyer  can  never  stop  to  have  its  ma- 


chinery repaired  or  adjusted.  Steamships 
would  be  little  use  if  they  went  to  the  bottom 
every  time  an  accident  happened  to  the  ma- 
chinery. 

3.  The  flyer  cannot  be  navigated  out  of 
sight  of  ground  or  in  a  fog. 

These  difficulties  do  not  apply  to  the  air- 
ship. But  there  are  others  which  are,  to  say 
the  least,  very  formidable. 

Comparing  the  airship  with  the  railway 
train,  Professor  Newcomb  points  out  that  the 
main  resistance  an  express  train  has  to  en- 
counter is  that  of  the  air.  The  airship  will 
have  to  be  much  larger  in  size  than  the  rail- 
way train;  would  encounter  much  greater 
resistance;  would  require  more  propelling 
power. 
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To  compete  with  the  steamship  in  ocean 
traffic  (i)  the  airship  would  have  to  be  half 
a  mile  long  and  600  feet  in  diameter.  ''  His 
ship  might  then  be  able  to  carry  some  10,000 
tons  of  cargo,  or  15,000  passengers." 

( 2 )  The  wind  would  affect  the  airship  by 
its  entire  velocity.  A  normal  speed  of  100 
mUes  an  hour  would  be  reduced  to  one-half 
by  a  Contrary  wind  blowing  at  fifty  miles  an 
hour. 

( 3  )  The  airship  could  not  find  her  way  or 
land  in  a  fog. 

But  the  most  serious  of  the  professor's  criti- 
cisms are  those  directed  against  the  supposed 
utility  of  airships  as  a  munition  of  war: 

The  flyer  is  out  of  the  question.  The  airship 
proper,  or  enlarged  balloon,  is  the  only  agency 
to  be  feared.  Her  vulnerability  is  obvious.  Her 
size  is  so  great  as  to  make  her  an  easy  target; 
her  sides  so  thin' that  she  can  be  pierced  through 
and  through  by  any  bullet,  even  that  of  a  re- 
volver ;  and  her  interior  composed  of  gas  so  in- 
flammable that  an  explosive  bullet  would  re- 
duce her  to  a  mass  of  flame.  A  single  yeoman 
armed  with  a  repeating  rifle  could  disable  a 
whole  fleet  of  airships  approaching  the  ground 
within  range  of  his  station  before  the  crews 
could  even  see  where  he  was  or  what  he  was 
doing.  How  many  such  vehicles  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  and  land,  with  all  its  accoutre- 
ments, an  armed  force  sufficiently  large  to  be  a 
menace  need  hardly  be  computed.  To  carry  out 
the  enterprise  the  fleet  must  either  operate  at 
night  or  choose  an  hour  when  the  country  is 
enveloped  in  fog.  Saying  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  navigating  the  air  and  of 
choosing  a  point  of  landing  when  the  ground  is 
invisible,  it  would  be  easy  by  a  system  of  search- 
lights to  make  a  landing  as  difl^cult  at  night  as 
during  the  day.  Should  advantage  be  taken  of 
a  smoky  and  foggy  day,  with  a  view  of  land- 
ing without  being  seen,  the  difl^culties  would  be 
as  great  on  the  side  of  the  aerial  vehicle  as  on 
that  of  the  defence  against  it     The  navigator 


of  an  airship  must  at  all  times  be  at  the  dis- 
advantages already  mentioned,  one  of  which  is 
that  of  being  always  carried  with  the  wind,  and 
of  knowing  nothing  of  his  motion  at  the  moment 
except  what  he  can  learn  by  observing  the 
fiTfound.  He  would  therefore  be  unable  to  find 
his  way  in  a  fog.  Above  the  region  of  fog  and 
cloud  he  might  in  an  uncertain  way  be  guided 
by  observations  of  the  sun  or  stars,  but  this 
would  be  much  more  uncertain  than  in  the  navi- 
gation of  a  ship,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  clear 
horizon.  The  more  closely  one  analyzes  the  con- 
ditions and  the  requirements  of  an  invading 
force,  the  more  clearly  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
idea  of  invading  England  with  a  formidable 
army  borne  in  airships  is  quite  chimerical. 

Above  the  range  of  bullets,  the  dropping 
of  bombs  on  a  city  like  London  would  do 
damage,  but  would  be  a  wanton  barbarism, 
without  avail  in  conquering  a  country.  From 
so  high  an  altitude  it  would  be  ^fiicult  to 
drop  bombs  so  as  to  fall  exactly  on  a  fortress 
or  battleship  below.  Even  falling  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship  the  bomb  would  do  little  harm, 
nothing  compared  with  the  effect  of  a  tor- 
pedo below  the  ship. 

The  professor's  most  trenchant  objection, 
which  may  be  commended  to  Count  Zeppelin 
and  all  who  imagine  he  will  revolutionize 
war,  is  as  follows: 

If  a  single  airship  or,  to  guard  against  acci- 
dent, two  or  three,  can,  by  watching  a  favorable 
opportunity,  destroy  an  aerial  navy  in  its  own 
country  in  any  stage  of  its  construction,  may  we 
not  assume  that  no  power  is  going  on  to  make 
any  great  effort  to  develop  such  a  navy  after 
the  possibilities  are  fully  appreciated? 

The  considerations  advanced  by  Professor 
Newcomb  may  not  be  decisive,  but  they  cer- 
tainly tend  to  rob  the  Zeppelin  airship  of  its 
terrors. 
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A^T  first  sight  it  seems  somewhat  para- 
doxical to  judge  of  peace  institutions, 
as  our  public  schools  may  be  said  to  be,  by 
war  institutions  like  the  academies  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis;  yet  Col.  Charles  W. 
Lamed  is  doubtless  correct  in  saying  (in  the 
North  American  Review)  that  "  the  oppor- 
tunities for  testing  the  efficiency  of  public- 
school  instruction  throughout  the  country  are 
exceptionally  good  "  at  the  two  Government 
establishments  in  question,  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  which  are  "  drawn  from  every 
Congressional  district  of  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory in  the  Union."  Speaking  for  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  he  states  that 


it  is  recruited  largely  **  from  the  class  of  our 
citizens  who  send  their  children  to  the  pri- 
mary and  high  schools."  For  many  years  the 
entrance  examinations  covered  only  the  fol- 
lowing requirements : 

To  be  able  to  read  distinctly  and  pronounce 
correctly;  to  write  a  fair  legible  hand;  to  per- 
form with  facility  and  accuracy  the  various  oper- 
ations of  the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  both 
simple  and  compound;  also  those  of  reduction, 
of  single  and  compound  proportion;  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions. 

To  these  were  added  in  1866: 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  gram- 
mar; of  descriptive  geography,  particularly  of 
our  own  country,  and  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 
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For  a  long  time  the  academic  authorities  years  in  a  grammar  school,  four  years  in  a  tech- 
endeavored  to  secure  an  advance  of  the  en-  "'^l  high  school,  and  one  year  in  a  training 
J  J  ^  .  ^  school, — thirteen  years  %n  all.  He  was  denaent 
trance  examination  standard,  but  it  was  not  ;„  everything  but  geography.  This  young  gen- 
until  1 90 1  that  Congress  agreed  to  place  the  tlcman  knew  nothing  of  Grecian  history  and 
determination  of  the  standard  in  the  hands  very  little  about  any  other,  and  asserted  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Besides  the  phj^-  ;,^«-rGl'ul  »  If ^^  Gre^ XllI: 
ical  examination,  a  written  examination  m  the  ^nd  Palestine/ 

following  subjects  is  now  required  of  all  can-  " '  J,'  from  Michigan,  after  ten  years  and  five 

didates:  months  in  the  public  schools,  was  deficient  in 

.^,                   ,     ,        ,         .          .     .         ,  every  subject.     Regarding  the  Reformation,  we 

Elementary  algebra  through  quadratics ;  j)lane  are  informed  that  it  *was  in  England  when  the 

geometry;  English  grammar;  English  literature  trouble  of  the  churches  was  over.     The  leader 

and    composition     (very    elementary) ;    United  ^as  Queen  Elizabeth.' 

States   history    (high   school);   general   history  "«k,'  from  Arkansas,  after  ten  years  in  the 

<high  school) ;  geography  (descriptive,  common  public  schools,  was  convinced  that  'Alexander 

school).  the  Great  was  an  English  general.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  requirements  are  .  " '  M,'  a  young  man  from  Mississippi,  of  good 

no  n.ore  than  should  be  easily  met  by  a  g^d-  '^^^•^''^^^tl7li\^Tl^'^.    \    1   ! 

uatc  of  any  well-organized  high  school.    The  He  finds  Athens  and  Sparta  *  on  the  Tigress/ 

first  application  of  this  new  standard  took  ...    On    the    Spanish    Inquisition,   'Spanish 

place  last  March.  King  tried  to  make  every  one  join  the  Cath- 
olic church,  but  the  Spaniards  protested  against 

The  results  are  very  depressing,  and  afford  an  it  and  was  carried  as  planed  by  the  King.'    In 

extremely    interesting    and    somewhat    pathetic  geography    he   was   without   bias   or   partiality, 

commentary  on  the  general  efficiency  of  public-  Cape  Cod  is  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Coast  of 

school  methods  throughout  the  country.    .    .    .  North   America.    .    .    .    The    Ganges   goes   to 

Out  of  314  who  took  the  entering  examinations  South    America;    the    Seine    to    England;    the 

this  year,  265,  or  84  per  cent,  failed  in  one  or  Dneiper  to   Canada.     Hongkong   does   duty  as 

more  subjects ;  95,  or  30  per  cent.,  in  four  or  the  capital  of  Japan, — a  sinister  suggestion ;  Cuba 

more;  and  26,  or  8  per  cent,  in  everything.  settles    west    of    the    Philippine    Islands,    with 

17                          .          e  r           uc^^^  Hawaii  just  north,  while  the  Congo  River,  dis- 

From  a  comparison  of  figures  by  States  we  ^^^^^  ^j^^  the  performances  of  His  Bdgian 

select  the  following:  Majesty,  flees  sadly  to  China." 

California ^To"''"    ^""'t  "•^•596.503  boys  and  girls  taught  in  our 

Colorado 6                5  public   schools   at   a   cost   of  $376,996,472, 

Illinois  12               10  average  no  better  in  intellectual  attainments 

Michigan 10                9  than  is  evidenced  by  the  foregoing,  does,  asb 

Ohb  .        : ::;::;::                    %              fo  ^^^^^^  Lamed,  the  result  justify  the  outlay, 

Pennsylvania  ..                              17               11  and  the  ten  or  more  years  of  school  labor  on 

Of  the  314  examined,  295  had  been  cdu-  *^P?^^  ^/,  J^  P"P»*^-    And  as  re^rds  body- 

cated  in  public  schools;  and  the  average  num-  ^^^^'^'"^».     *^  30  per  cent,  of  physical  de- 

ber  of  years  of  attendance  in  these  schools  fi<^><^ncy  /" .«"'  youth  js  a  condition  which 

was  nine  years  and  eleven  months.    The  fore-  ""^iT^"  ^T  "^Y^i  ki-    ou     1    a  ui    • 

going  figures  relate  to  the  mental  examina-  ,  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^'  *^  f^^^^f  School  Athletic 

tion    only.     In    the    physical    examination  League  is  thus  warmly  endorsed : 

eighty-two  failed  and  were  rejected.     Alto-  J^e  American  people  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 

Pether    savs   Colonel   Larned     if   is   a  sorrv  ^  .^?^  ^^^"®  ?^  hardly  be  exaggerated  to  the 

getner,  says  i^oionei   learned,   it  is  a  sorry  originator,  prime  mover,  and  president  of  this 

showing    from    whatever    standpoint    it    is  great  organization,  Gen.  George  W.  Wingate,  of 

viewed ;  and  most  persons  will  be  inclined  to  New  York  City.    He  has  not  only  demonstrated 

agree  with  him.  how  physical  education  can  be  made  effective  in 

nf  «.K«  /^..oiiVtr  r^t  #.v.-  «<.^or»:r^o«..v*«  w^^r^^^^  pubHc  ittstruction,  but  he  has  proved  its  immense 

Of  the  quality  of  the  examination  papers  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j„  moral  uplift  and  mental 

a  general  idea  may  be  gained  from  examples  stimulus.     Every  citizen  who  has  at  heart  the 

quoted  in  Colonel  Larncd's  article,  a  few  of  well-being  of  the  community  should   read   the 

which  are  subjoined.  report  of  the  league,  and  insist  that  its  functions 

shall  be  incorporated  by  law  in  the  public-school 

" '  F/  from  New  Jersey,  had  been  ten  years  in  system  everywhere.    It  is  inspiring  to  see  vfhat 

grammar    school   and   five   months   at   a   tech-  wonders  can  be  accomplished  by  persistent  effort 

nological  high  school.   ...    He  writes  'orbet,'  against  discouraging  conditions,  and  how  rap- 

*  gess/  *  orther,'  *  cival,*  *  barbarious.'    As  to  the  idly  the  whole  body  of  neglected  childhood  has 

causes  of  the  war  for  the  Union, *he  judges  that  responded  to  this  appeal  to  its  human  nature. 

'  slavery  was  the  main  aggitation.     So  Carolina  The  result  is  more  than  reform ;  it  is  revolution, 

done  most  of  the  disputting  and  finely  ceceeded,'  and  holds  a  brighter  promise  for  the  future  than 

—which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  anything  that  has  been  effected  in  .education  in 

" '  I,'    from    Massachusetts,    had    been    eight  modern  times. 
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WHERE  COLONISTS  ARE  WANTED  IN  EUROPE. 


gETWEEN  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia,  there  is  but  a  diflEcrcnce  of  700 
square  miles, — in  favor  of  Sicily,  whose  area 
is  very  close  upon  10,000  square  miles  (and 
therefore  rather  larger  than  that  of  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  or  Vermont).  In 
point  of  population,  however,  the  difference 
is  as  four  to  one  in  terms  of  inhabitants  per 
square  mile,  so  that  Sardinia,  which  by  vir- 
tue of  its  size  otlght  to  have  pver  three  mil- 
lion people  in  order  to  be  as  densely  inhabited 
as  Sicily,  only  has  800,000.    Why? 

One  answer  is:  malaria.  Taking  the 
province  of  Cagliari  (with  500,000  inhabi- 
tants), the  year  1900  witnessed  1260  deaths 
from  that  disease,  representing  at  least  100,- 
000  cases,  with  a  loss  of  400,000  labor  days. 
And  the  reason  for  so  much  malaria  is  that 
the  island  has  enormous  tracts  of  swamp 
land  and  no  drainage  system  whatever. 

It  may  be  said  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
great  enemy  of  our  country  has  always  been 
water,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  our  great- 
est source  of  wealth.  ...  It  is  the  cause,  in 
our  country,  of  an  infinite  number  of  ills.  It 
stagnates  and  becomes  putrid  in  the  swamps;  it 
of  ten  flows  into  our  villages,  where  it  is  used  for 
drinking,  full  of  impurities;  it  rushes  down 
irregularly  in  unexpected  freshets  and  floods, 
imperiling  human  lite  and  destroying  in  a  mo- 
ment the  labor  of  many  hands;  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal agent  of  that  malaria,  which,  when  it  does 
not  kill,  infects  the  blood,  weakens*  the  fibers, 
and  ruins  confidence  and  enthusiasm;  our  race, 
attainted  in  its  constitution,  languishes  and  de- 
generates from  loss  of  vigor.  .  .  .  With 
systematized  drainage,  irrigation  [for  there  are 
large  arid  tracts  also],  and  water-works  .  .  . 
we  may  hope  for  good  results ;  but  without  these 
complete  changes  it  is  useless  to  think  of  any 
real  colonization. 

Thus  the  Sardinian  Deputy  Scano, — ^writ- 
ing  in  the  Nuova  Antologia, — ^who  urges  an 
active  governmental  {ue.,  national)  and  local 
water-policy,  so  to  speak,  and  who  believes 
that  settlers  will  be  attracted  from  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  if  recent  legislation  fa- 
cilitating such  a  policy  be  effectively  acted 
upon.  Certainly  the  Deputy's  country  needs 
a  large  supply  of  the  peasant  class,  for  he 
himself  estimates  that  "  the  total  of  actual 
farmers  does  not  reach  a  hundred  thousand  in 
the  whole  of  Sardinia."  Besides,  "  During 
the  third  quarter  of  the  past  year  about  three 
thousand  of  our  strongest  and  healthiest  la- 
borers left  the  island."  Education,  he  avers, 
is  in  a  deficient  state,  and  the  moral  training 
of  children  not  what  it  ought  to  be;  more 
primary  and  technical  schools  are  sorely  re- 


quired :  "  Statistics  declare  that  65  per  cent, 
of  the  population  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
while  for  every  100,000  of  the  population 
13 10  thefts  and  twenty-one  homicides  are 
recorded." 

Between  inundations  and  droughts,  scarci- 
ty of  hands,  disease,  want  of  energy,  obsolete 
methods  and  machinery  of  agriculture,  lack 
of  internal  communications,  the  farming  in- 
dustry has  remained  in  a  very  backward  con- 
dition. This  has  been  somewhat  improved, 
of  late  years,  according  to  the  deputy,  by  the 
introduction  of  new  implements  and  more 
scientific  modes  of  cultivation;  and  he  has 
strong  hopes  in  the  government's  railway 
policy  as  formulated  in  special  laws  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  Sardinia  last  year. 

A  less  sanguine  writer  on  the  subject  of 
Sardinia's  future  is  Signor  Leopoldo  Carta, 
who  contributes  to  Varietas  2l  brief  but  loud 
bark  of  discontent. 

Our  isle  of  silence,  to  be  sure,  is  furrowed  by 
a  few  railroads,  but  the  customary  means  of 
transportation  are  still  those  in  vogue  two  or 
three  centuries  ago.  The  Sardinian  peasant,  be- 
sides his  dog  and  his  gun,  has  his  horse  for  an 
inseparable  companion,  and  by  that  aid  goes  to 
work, — in  the  fields  or  in  the  mountains, — car- 
ries his  provisions  and  agricultural  implements, 
or  travels  for  business  or  pleasure.  ...  It 
is  especially  the  horse  that  is  used  for  locomo- 
tion and  for  communication  between  one  part  of 
the  country  and  another.  .  .  .  Thus  in  the 
century  of  the  automobile  Sardinia  remains  far 
behind  the  nations  in  their  rapid  rush  of  prog- 
ress. And  why  should  this  be  so?  The  causes 
are  many,  but  I  believe  that  we  owe  the  employ- 
ment of  our  antediluvian  contrivances,— from 
the  Greek  plow,  which  the  plowman  carries  to 
the  field  upright  on  horseback,  to  the  Roman 
cart  that  goes  at  the  pace  of  two  miles  an  hour, — 
chiefly  to  those  who  do  not  call  the  railroad 
companies  to  account,  and  allow  them  to  main- 
tain the  present  scandalous  rates  which  hinder 
the  already  languishing  traffic  of  the  island  in- 
stead of  promoting  it  .  .  .  The  country 
folk  cannot  permit  themselves  the  luxury  of 
traveling  by  the  Sardinian  railways,  which, 
richly  subventioned  by  the  State,  make  the  most 
exorbitant  charges.  .  .  .  This  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  thoughtful  and  pious  benefits  bestowed 
upon  us  by  the  thousand  laws  supposed  to  ele- 
vate the  destiny  of  Sardinia,  but  which  have  con- 
tributed more  and  more  to  her  impoverishment. 

However,  the  other  writer,  Signor  Scano, 
IS  not  altogether  a  rosy  optimist,  because,  al- 
though he  speaks  of  the  extension  of  auto- 
mobile roads  as  promising,  he  adds  that  "  it 
will  be  more  difficult,  given  our  wretched 
economic  conditions,  to  profit  by  the  advan- 
tageous legislation  concerning  the  installment 
and  operation  of  mechanical  traction-trams 
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and  new  steam  railroads."  As  for  the  vari- 
ous industries  that  might  be  developed,  be- 
sides the  obvious  shipping  and  fishing,  if  im- 
migration from  the  mainland  took  the  place 
of  emigration  from  the  island,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  numerous  other  ifs,  malarial,  hy- 
draulical,  agricultural,  tractional,  legislator- 
ial, economical,  moral,  etc.,  Signor  Scano, 
that  zealous  parliamentary  representative  of 
a    region    romantic    rather    than    agreeable, 


grows  enthusiastic  over  the  future  possibili- 
ties of  the  island  and  exclaims: 

And  what  kinds  and  quantities  of  industries 
mig[ht  not  flourish  here,  which  would  give  occu- 
pation to  thousands  of  workmen,  and  at  the  same 
time  yield  large  returns  on  the  capital  invested ! 
It  will  suffice  to  mention  a  few :  Marble,  gfranite, 
iron,  cement,  lithographic  stones,  timber,  sugar, 
tobacco,  paper,  glass,  oil  products,  sweetmeats, 
cotton  goods,  preserved  foods  of  all  sorts,  and 
many  other  industries  of  g^^eater  or  lesser  im- 
portance. 


FRANCE'S  CAMPAIGN    AGAINST  IMMORAL 
LITERATURE, 


Co  much  has  been  said  and  printed  in  re- 
cent years  about  the  inferiority  of 
French  morals,  especially  as  pertains  to  the 
publicadon  of  obscene  literature  and  pictures, 
that  an  organized  effort  is  being  made  in 
that  country  to  show  the  outside  world  that 
these  reports  are  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is 
even  claimed  that  the  worst  of  the  books  pub- 
lished as  "  French  "  are  in  reality  only  the 
output  of  foreigners  in  Paris,  but  exhibited 
and  sold  abroad.  According  to  the  Journal 
des  Debats  (Paris),  the  effect  of  the  work  to 
be  done  for  morality  and  public  decency  by 
the  International  Congress  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Obscenity  will  either  stamp  out  the 
evil  entirely  or  else  act  as  a  useful  advertise- 
ment of  it. 

Whatever  the  eventual  benefit  or  loss  may  be, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  open  denial  of  taking 
any  part  in  the  pernicious  work,  proclaimed  by 
the  representative  of  the  Association  of  Men  of 
Letters  of  France,  may  dissipate  the  almost  uni- 
versal misunderstanding  in  regard  to  our  liter- 
ature. It  is  a  known  fact  that  infamous  libels 
ui)on  literature  and  art  are  sold  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  French  books,  cards,  and  pictures. 
Libellous  publications  written  in  coarse  so-called 
"  French  are  introduced  into  the  foreign  mar- 
kets as  something:  spicy,  risqui,  piquant,  or  some- 
thing "  French.  These  venomous,  shoddy 
products  of  masked  authors  and  masked  print- 
ers are  not  the  products  of  France,  but  they 
pass  for  French  products,  and  as  people  are 
judged  by  their  works,  it  is  easy  to  guess  what 
sort  of  a  reputation  we  bear  beyond  our  fron- 
tiers. 

The  writer  in  the  Journa  I  des  Debats 
cites  the  case  of  an  American  family  who  had 
lived  in  Paris  some  years,  loved  the  country, 
and  approved  of  its  institutions,  but  who 
frankly  avowed  that  when  they  arrived  in 
Paris  they  had  expected  to  find  a  society  of 
satyrs. 

Their  conversion  is  what  comes  of  letting  a 
nation  prove  what  it  is.      The  foreigner  who 


judges  France  by  obscene  publications, — so- 
called  "  French," — ^takes  us  and  will  continue  to 
take  us  for  a  nation  of  satyrs.  How  many  are 
there  who  give  us  a  chance  to  show  that  we  are 
liarmless?  The  majority  believe  our  traducers, 
the  publishers  of  immoral  works,  who,  in  the 
words  of  Lecomte,  the  representative  of  the 
Men  of  Letters  in  the  International  G>ngrcss 
against  Pornography,  "  stain  the  beautiful  and 
noble  flag  of  France  and  use  it  as  a  mask  for 
their  impurity." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  says  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  that  there  are  in  France  writers 
whose  talent  is  too  loosely  curbed. 

We  do^  not  deny  that  our  literature,  whose 
theme  is'  almost  always  emotional  love,  may 
have  given  the  world  reason  to  expect  to  find  in 
us  excessive  freedom  of  manners.  We  do  not 
deny  that  ^ur  realism  may  have  contributed  to 
strengthen  the  idea  of  a  too  broad  latitude  of 
action.  But  is  France  the  only  country  where 
vice  slips  into  social  economy  tmder  the  auspices 
of  art  or  literature?  Is  France  the  only  coun- 
try where  there  are  pessimists  and  libertines? 
Why  is  it  that  vice, — the  vice  of  the  low-minded, 
the  least  spiritual,  and  the  most  animal, — should 
be  known  as  the  vice  of  France?  It  is  well  that 
we  are  making  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  im- 
moral publications  printed  by  foreigners  in 
France  do  not  in  any  way  represent  our  liter- 
ature or  our  art 

M.  Beranger,  founder  of  the  Anti-Vice 
League  and  president  of  the  International 
Congress  mentioned  above,  has  recalled  the 
fact  that  France  has  hitherto,  to  her  dis- 
credit, endured  the  vice  of  immoral  publica- 
tion, which  is  the  common  view  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  France  is  commonly  considered 
the  chief  factor  in  the  dissemination  of  por- 
nographic literature  and  pictures.  This  spe- 
cial crime  is  outside  the  law,  but  it  is  an  out- 
rage to  the  law,  and  France  is  endeavoring 
to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  ^ccified 
crime. 

By  the  convention  of  the  International 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Pomogrs^>hfv 
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all  nations  signing  the  international  agree- 
ment make  it  a  felony  to  manufacture,  ex- 
hibit, or  sell,  either  openly  or  secretly, 
whether  acting  as  individuals  or  business 
associates,  pernicious  books,  pictures,  cards, 
or  other  objects  tending  to  demoralize.  The 
act  of  manufacture,  the  act  of  exhibition,  and 


the  act  of  sale  of  questionable  publications 
or  objects  of  morally  sullying  influence  are  to 
be  made  felonies.  Prot^ly  the  name  por- 
nography is  the  most  subtly  analytical  and 
characteristically  expressive  title  that  could 
be  given  to  the  vice  appealing  to  instincts  be- 
low the  level  of  the  average  brute. 


IS  DARWINISM  PLAYED  OUT? 


TTHE  veteran  scientist.  Dr.  Alfred  Rus- 
sel  Wallace,  now  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year,  whose  name  will  always  be  linked  with 
that  of  Darwin  as  the  discoverer  of  the  law 
of  evolution,  analyzes  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  August  certain  theories  which  in 
recent  years  have  been  advanced  to  super- 
sede Darwinism,  the  latter,  according  to  one 
reviewer,  being  "  an  unsuccessful  hypothe- 
sis." These  theories  are  commonly  known 
as  those  of  (i)  the  Neo-Lamarckists,  (2) 
the  Mutationists,  and  (3)  the  Mendelians. 
( I )  Lamarck,  the  great  French  zoologist, 
was  the  first  to  propose  a  detailed  scientific 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  various  species  of 
organisms  by  a  natural  process  of  modifica- 
tion; but,  says  Dr,  Wallace,  his  views  were 
never  widely  adopted  by  naturalists,  because 
it  was  clear  that  they  would  not  account  for 
all  the  facts. 

This  theory  was,  briefly,  that  every  organ  or 
part  used  in  satisfying  a  creature's  wants  was 
mcreased  in  strength  or  size,  or  otherwise  modi- 
fied, by  use  and  effort;  that  the  modifications 
thus  produced  were  transmitted  to  their  off- 
spring, and  thus  led  in  the  T:oursc  of  time  to  the 
production  of  the  diverse  forms  we  see  every- 
where in  nature.  In  the  case  of  plants,  it  was 
more  especially  the  direct  influence  of  the  en- 
vironment. .  .  .  The  author  tells  us  that  ot- 
ters, beavers,  water-fowl,  frogs,  and  turtles  were 
not  made  webfooted  in  order  that  they  might 
swim ;  but,  their  wants  having  attracted  them  to 
the  water  in  search  of  food,  they  stretched  out 
the  toes  of  their  feet  to  strike  the  water  and  more 
rapidly  move  along  its  surface,  and  thus,  in 
course  of  time,  the  broad  membranes  that  now 
connect  their  toes  were  produced. 

Zoologists,  however,  soon  decided  that 
many  of  the  characters  of  animals  could  not 
possibly  have  been  produced  by  use  or  by  dis- 
use. For  example,  "  how  could  hair  change 
into  the  prickles  of  the  hedgehog,  the  erect- 
ile spines  of  the  porcupine,  the  nose-horn  of 
the  rhinoceros?  .  ,  .  How  could  any  pos- 
sible use  of  the  wIng-coverts  of  the  peacock, 
the  wings  of  the  Argus-pheasant,  produce 
the  wonderful  developments  of  feathers, 
quite  useless   for  either   flight  or  covering. 


which  we  find  in  those  birds?"  Tlie  same 
quesrion  may  be  asked  with  regard  to  the  in- 
finitely varied  colors  and  patterns  upon  the 
wings  of  butterflies  and  the  wings  of  birds. 
Likewise,  in  the  case  of  plants,  the  botanist 
found  that  the  innumerable  structural  diver- 
sities in  leaf  and  flower  could  not  possibly 
have  been  the  result  of  environment. 

After  having  been  dropped  for  half  a  cen- 
tury as  being  inadequate,  Lamarckism  was 
revived,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the 
American  paleontologist  Q)pe,  who  in  his 
last  work,  "The  Primary  Factors  of  Or- 
ganic Evolution,"  asserts  that  "  the  stimuli 
of  chemical  and  physical  forces,  and  also 
molar  motion,  or  use  and  its  absence,  are 
abundantly  sufllicient  to  produce  variations  of 
all  kinds  in  organic  beings."  Many  Ameri- 
can biologists  adopted  this  theory;  but  **  since 
Cope's  death,  in  1897,  a  decided  change  of 
opinion  has  taken  place,  and  some  very  val- 
uable experiments,  showing  the  universal  ac- 
tion of  natural  selection,  have  been  carried 
out."  Dr,  Wallace  cites  as  the  most,  impor- 
tant of  these  Mr,  William  Lawrence 
Tower's  experiments  and  observations  on  the 
Leptinotarsa,  a  genus  of  beetles.  Tower 
annihilates  the  Lamarckian  theory  in  the 
statement  that  "  there  exists  at  present  not 
one  single  fact  to  show  the  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired somatic  variations  or  their  incorpora- 
tion in  the  germ-plasm."    He  states  further: 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  genus  Leptinotarsa,  and  of  animals  in 
5?eneral,  has  been  continuous  and  direct,  devekjp- 
mg  new  species  in  migrating  races  by  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  conditions  of  existence.  In  this 
evolution  natural  selection  has  acted  to  deter- 
mine the  persistence  of  new  variations. 

(2)  The  theory  of  mutation  was  founded 
in  1901  by  Dr.  Hugo  de  Vries,  of  Amster- 
dam, in  his  work,  "  Die  Mutations  Theorie." 
De  Vries  made  an  elaborate  study  for  sev- 
eral years  of  the  (Enothera  Lamarckiana,  a 
species  of  evening  primrose  that  has  run  wild 
in  Holland.  After  growing  this  plant  from 
seed  in  large  quantities,  "  a  few  individuals 
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were  found  of  such  different  appearance  in 
foliage,  mode  of  growth,  size,  etc.,  as  to  ap- 
pear like  distinct  species."  These  are  termed 
*'  mutations,"  and  they  are  said  to  come  as 
true  from  seed  as  the  parent  plant. 

De  Vries,  therefore,  maintains  that  they  are 
new  species  which  he  has  actually  seen  produced ; 
and  from  this  experiment  with  a  single  species 
of  plant  he  comes  to  the  tremendous  conclusion 
that  it  is  in  this  way  ^at  new  species  are  pro- 
duced, per  sdltum,  not  by  the  slower  process  of 
variation  and  selection,  as  maintained  by  Dar- 
win. Yet  all  his  efforts  to  find  a  wild  European 
plant  behaving  in  the  same  way  have  been  so  far 
m  vain. 

So  eminent  an  authority  on  the  subject  as 
Sir  W.  Thiselton  Dyer  says  that  under  cul- 
tural conditions  "  mutations  inevitably  ap- 
pear sooner  or  later;  therefore  their  appear- 
ance should  be  more  frequent  in  nature  than 
in  cultivation,  because  the  former  has  a 
larger  population  to  work  with.  But  it  is 
not  so."  Mr.  Tower,  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made  above,  concludes  "  that  all  in- 
heritable variations  behave  alike,  and  in  no 
case  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  fundamental 
difference  between  *  mutants '  and  any  other 
heritable  variations.  .  .  .  There  is  then  no 
necessary  incongruity  between  gradual  small 
variation  and  rapid  large  variation  in  the 
origin  of  species,  but  the  two  are  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  same  process."  This,  says  Dr. 
Wallace,  "  entirely  cuts  away  the  basis  of 
the  mutation  theory." 

(3)  Mendelism  takes  its  name  from 
Abbot  Mendel,  of  Briinn,  who  studied  nat- 
ural science  at  Vienna  and  for  many  years 
carried  on  systematic  experiments  in  hybrid- 


ization in  his  monastery  garden.  He  discov- 
ered a  new  law  relating  to  crossed  plants, 
now  known  as  "  MendePs  Law,"  which  be 
published  in  1866,  and  which  remained  for- 
gotten by  Continental  botanists  until  1900. 
Mendel  experimented  chiefly  with  the  com- 
mon garden  pea.  He  found  that  when  two 
different  varieties  were  crossed  the  h3rbrids 
were  of  one  kind  only.  In  the  case  of  yel- 
low and  blue,  the  hybrids  were  all  yellow. 
But  his  special  discovery  was  that  when  these 
yellow  peas,  the  product  of  the  first  cross, 
were  grown  by  themselves,  the  result  w^as 
both  kinds  in  the  proportion  of  three  yellow 
to  one  green,  both  colors  appearing  in  the 
same  pod.  The  final  result  of  a  number  of 
generations  is  that  yellows  and  greens  occur 
in  equal  proportions.  Dr.  Wallace  shows, 
from  Darwin's  own  works,  that  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  Mendelism  were  well  known 
to  Darwin,  who  in  1868  published  his  views 
concerning  them. 

The  reason  why  Darwin  did  not  prosecute  the 
research  further  was  .  .  .  that  he  was  quite 
satisfied  .  .  .  that  hybridization,  or  the  inter- 
crossing of  very  distinct  forms,  had  no  place 
whatever  in  the  natural  process  of  species- for- 
mation. 

So  far  from  being  played  out,  Darwinism 
is, — in  Dr.  Wallace's  words, — "  the  only  in- 
telligible clue  to  the  mighty  labyrinth  of  na- 
ture." To  loving  students  of  nature  "  the 
claims  of  the  Mutationists  and  the  Mendel- 
ians,  as  made  by  many  of  their  ill-informed 
supporters,  are  ludicrous  in  their  exaggera- 
tion and  total  misapprehension  of  the  prob- 
lem they  profess  to  have  solved." 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  TROUBLES  OF  HALF 

A  CENTURY. 


TN  a  recent  Forum  Mr.  Louis  Wind- 
miiller,  a  New  York  merchant,  whose 
name  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Re- 
view, gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
money  troubles  of  the  past  fifty  years.  In 
1857  he  was  already  established  in  business, 
and  he  had  learned  by  the  failure  of  the  Ohio 
Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Company  how  to 
face  the  diflSculties  incident  to  almost  every 
panic. 

He  drew  in  current  bills  some  money  from 
a  Williamsburg  bank  and  $100  in  gold  from  the 
Bank  of  New  York.  When  subsequently  almost 
every  financial  institution  this  side  of  the  Rock- 
ies closed  its  doors,  the  writer  would  play  chess 
in  his  office  with  his  clerk,  while  his  distracted 


neighbors  chased  the  fleeting  shadows  of 
ephemeral  bankers. 

Wampum  had  been  discarded,  clearing-house 
certificates  had  not  yet  been  invented,  and  coin 
was  scarce.  The  circulating  medium  consisted  of 
notes  issued  by  banks  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  some  under  guaranty  of  a  safety  fund 
held  by  States,  others  by  so-called  "free  banks." 
While  the  former  generally  passed  at  their  face 
values,  bills  of  the  latter,  named  also  **  wild- 
cats," ranged,  according  to  their  redemptive 
qualities,  at  \^  to  10  i)er  cent,  discount  The 
possibility  of  their  being  presented  for  pay- 
ment never  troubled  the  banker's  mind  when 
he  stamped  them  "Payable  at  his  counter,"  and 
forwarded  them  for  circulation. 

An  inquisitive  New  York  broker  once  ven- 
tured to  send  his  clerk  with  a  satchel  full  of 
such  bills  to  a  town  in  Illinois ;  he  found  a  log 
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cabin  on  a  prairie  road,  with  a  sign  of  the  bank 
over  the  door,  and  a  '^cashier"  the  only  occu- 
pant. He  expressed  his  profuse  regrets  that  the 
president  happened  to  be  in  Chicago  and  that  he 
had  taken  the  cash-box  with  him. 

At  the  outset  of  the  panic  of  1857  the  remain- 
ing institutions  of  that  class  became  insolvent. 

Credit  was  so  expensive,  he  says,  that  as 
much  as  i  per  cent,  was  demanded  for  a  sin- 
gle day's  accommodation.  Merchants  who 
declined  this  high  rate  of  usury  failed  to  meet 
their  engagements,  and  manufacturers,  when 
their  customers  defaulted,  were  obliged  to 
discharge  their  workmen  and  close  their 
mills. 

The  conmiercial  crisis  of  1860-61  was 
caused  by  the  attempted  secession  of  the 
Southern  States.  Southern  merchants,  who 
had  always  been  "  slow  payers,"  "  came  to 
consider  it  treason  to  pay  any  Northern  cred- 
itor who  did  not  sympathize  with  the  slave- 
holders' caixse," 

One  of  these,  a  New  York  merchant,  was  in- 
duced personally  to  go  South  to  collect  his  out- 
standing accounts.  As  money  was  unobtainable, 
he  took  rosin,  cotton,  or  any  conmiodity  he  could 
get  instead,  and,  by  a  sloop  chartered  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  he  consigned  this  merchandise 
to  New  York,  with  instructions  to  store  on  ar- 
rival. After  his  Southern  claims  were  thus  se- 
cured this  ardent  patriot  stomped  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  for  freedom,  until  he  was  himself 
deprived  of  it.  Mistaken  for  a  Northern  spy, 
he  lingered  for  some  time  in  Southern  dun- 
geons. When  finally  liberated  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  found  his  Wilmington  cargo  in 
his  Brooklyn  warehouse.  The  rosin  he  accepted 
for  $1  was  worth  $40*  while  Sea  Island  cotton, 
which  cost  him  12  cents,  was  worth  go  cents  a 
pound.  Ahhough  these  prices  were  paid  in  de- 
preciated money,  the  small  cargo  realized  a  large 
fortune. 

When  Fort  Sumter  surrendered  it  was 
predicted  that  grass  would  grow  in  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  Although  these  anticipa- 
tions were  not  realized,  at  one  time  a  third  of 
the  commercial  buildings  on  lower  Broad- 
way in  New  York  City  were  to  let. 

The  real  cause  of  the  pam'c  of  1893  was 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  capital,  which  had 
become  scared  by  the  agitation  for  free  sil- 
ver; but  the  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the 
exposition  of  the  fraud  connected  with  the 
Old  Cordage  Company.  The  managers  of 
this  concern  had 

incorporated  at  fictitious  values  one  ropcwalk 
after  another.  Of  the  millions  ostensibly  paid  to 
control  the  market  a  portion  may  have  been 
alloted  for  dividends  made,  to  establish  a  fic- 
titious market  value  for  the  stock.  Nobody  ever 
discovered  what  became  of  the  rest  of  the 
money. 

When  industrials  began  to  tumble,  the  writer, 
requested  by  an  old  crony  to  lunch  with  him  at 


the  Lawyers'  Onb^  was  surprised  to  find  his 
wealthy  friend  pressed  for  margins  he  could 
not  furnish.  He  received  numerous  messages 
throogh  the  club's  waiters  before  the  roast  was 
served,  and  was  harassed  by  a  call  to  the  'phone 
after  every  glass  of  wine  we  raised  to  our  hps. 
G.  had  temporarily  assisted  the  writer  when  his 
Southern  customers  refused  to  pay  in  1861.  So 
we  first  obtained  a  respite  from  the  importunate 
brokers,  and  then  a  promise  of  the  money  to 
pay  them  for  the  stocks  they  carried. 

On  the  night  of  that  same  day,  as  member  of 
an  entertainment  committee,  the  writer  attended 
the  ball  given  to  the  Spanish  Princess  Eulalia, 
and  forgot  the  crisis.  He  was  reminded  some 
weeks  later,  at  the  Plankington  Hotel,  of  its 
existence,  when  a  Western  friend  described  the 
drastic  means  some  Western  men  employed  to 
recoup  deposits  lost  by  the  "  run."  Among  oth- 
c  s  a  German  brushmaker  had  withdrawn  from 
his  bank  $500.  Safe-deposit  vaults  being  un- 
available, he  hid  the  money  in  his  bed ;  but  fear 
of  robbers  preyed  on  his  mind  until  he  found  no 
rest  on  his  couch  nor  comfort  at  his  meals. 
When  the  banker  heard  of  his  dilemma  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  pretending  at  midnight  to 
burglarize  his  house.  The  brushmaker,  trem- 
bling with  fear,  sat  on  his  bed,  revolver  in  hand, 
and  carried  his  fortune  back  to  the  bank  in  the 
early  morning. 

Referring  to  the  panic  of  1907,  Mr. 
Windmiiller  ssgrs: 

In  March  losses  of  the  large  operators  could 
be  kept  secret ;  ashamed  of  their  holdings,  they 
spoke  of  them  in  whispers  only.  But  toward 
the  end  of  1907  it  became  impossible  to  hide 
their  perplexity.  During  the  short  trip  across 
the  ocean  by  a  member  of  that  triumvirate  of 
"  schlemils "  who  expected  to  rule  the  market 
with  the  bank  shares  they  acquired  on  install- 
ments, an  inquisitive  sheriff  broke  into  his  divers 
strong-boxes  and  found  in  them  all  together 
$100  worth  of  available  assets.  This  "captain 
of  industry  **  claimed  the  control  of  corporations 
capitalized  for  a  hundred  millions ! 

The  spectacle  of  waiting  depositors  at  the 
doors  of  the  Knickerbocker  and  other  de- 
faulting institutions  reminded  him  of  similar 
scenes  in  bygone  days. 

Keen  brokers  watdied  the  hoarders  who  were 
successful  in  drawing  money  and  followed  them 
to  their  safe-deposit  vaults ;  they  persuaded  them 
there  to  part,  in  consideration  of  a  premium, 
with  their  currency  for  checks.  Some  employers 
paid  to  these  sharks  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  pre- 
mium for  their  payrolls.  When  the  premium 
dwindled  and  finally  disappeared  some  of  those 
brokers  lost  more  than  they  previously  had 
gained.  When  interest  rose  to  too  per  cent,  per 
annum,  railroads  and  other  industrials  that  found 
difficulty  before  the  panic  to  sell  their  notes  could 
borrow  none  at  all,  and  many  of  them  were  com- 
pelled either  to  discharge  their  employees  or  to 
reduce  their  hours. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  discharged  men  be- 
came anxious  to  return  to  Europe,  so  that  it 
became  difficult  to  transport  them.  The  laborers 
who  remained  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  em- 
ployment capital  could  offer. 
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Toward  the  close  of  his  paper  Mr.  Wind- 
miiller  has  this  reassuring  paragraph: 


The  paucity  of  commercial  failures  in  the  face 
of  compulsory  retrenchment  has  demonstrated    commercial   paper,   which    was    all 
that    American   merchants   who    confine   them-    matured. 


selves  to  legitimate  business  are  worthy  of  con- 
fidence. Of  the  security  which  the  New  York 
Clearing-House  accepted  during  the  panic  for 
certificates  more  than  70  per  cent,  consisted  of 

paid   as    it 


HOW  THE  DESERT  "  GENERATES  SPIRITUAL    FORCES." 


HP  HAT  the  desert  is  "  not  merely  an  abode 
of  desolation  and  death,  but  the  per- 
petual generating  place  of  vital  racial  and 
spiritual  forces,"  is  the  theme  of  a  new^  book 
brought  out  in  England,  entitled  "  Wander- 
ings in  Arabia."  Its  author,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Doughty,  says: 

All  that  we  here  experience, — the  toilsome, 
bitter  wanderings,  the  ceaseless  feuds  and  forays, 
the  nakedness  of  the  land,  the  hard  and  frugal 
fare,  the  fierce  heat,  and  tingling,  fine  air, — be- 
come, as  it  were,  like  plastic,  soft  fingers  steadily 
at  work  restoring  and  renovating  an  old  ideal. 
In  connection  with  these  experiences  let  the 
reader  think  of  all  that  Islam  and  the  Arab  have 
done  and  failed  to  do  in  the  world,  ai.d  he  will 
find  that  in  this  book  he  holds  a  clue  to  the 
character  of  two  of  the  most  potent  influences 
that  have  ever  acted  upon  human  affairs. 

In  a  long  and  appreciative  review  of  this 
book,  the  Saturday  Review  (London)  says: 

The  Arab  race  and  the  Moslem  religion  have 
been  the  twin  products  of  the  desert,  and  both 
have  exerted  on  human  affairs  the  same  stimu- 
lating effect.  Not  only  is  the  Arab  the  most  ex- 
citable of  mortals,  but  he  has  always  possessed 
an  extraordinary  power  of  communicating  his 
excitability  to  others.  Half  the  conflicts  of  the 
world  for  the  last  1200  years  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Arab  or  Saracenic  influence. 
Syrians  Indians,  Kurds,  Persians,  the  Negfros 
of  the  Sudan,  and  the  Khabili  tribe  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains  have  felt  in  turn  that  contagious  ex- 
ample and  been  roused  and  fired  by  it. 

THE  ARAB  AS  "  HUMANITY'S  WHIP." 

Quoting  directly  from  the  books,  the  re- 
viewer proceeds: 

Even  of  the  original  Arab  conquests  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  they  were  indeed  not  so 
much  conquests  as  a  revolt, — a  revolt,  universal 
and  widespread,  against  wornout  Paganism,  for 
which  the  Arabs  supplied  the  necessary  leaders, 
and  into  which  they  infused  their  own  cjaring 
and  their  own  impetuosity.  To  the  semi- 
enslaved  victims  of  imperial  routine  the  Arabs 
came  more  as  deliverers  than  conquerors.  They 
were  the  whiplash  laid  across  humanit/s  bare 
back  to  sting  it  into  action.  They  have  played 
much  the  same  part  ever  since.  Wherever 
throughout  the  Near  East  and  northern  and  cen- 
tral Africa  there  occur  risings,  rebellions,  fights 
and  forays,  there  we  are  certain  to  find  the  Arab 
at  work, "heaping  on  the  fuel  and  poking  the  fire. 
w«°  effect  is  curiously  out  of  proportion  to  his 


numerical  strength,  which  at  the  best  of  times 
must  have  been  scanty. 

The  desert  is  the  source  of  the  Arab  and 
Moslem  influences  not  merely  in  the  sense  in 
which  Palestine  is  the  source  of  Christianity, 
or  Greece  the  home  of  Hellenism. 

It  is  not  only  the  place  of  origin  of  forces 
which  can  be  transplanted  and  can  operate  suc- 
cessfully elsewhere.  It  is  more  than  this;  it  is 
a  perpetually  present  inspiration  and  necessary 
condition  of  health  and  vigor  of  that  which  it 
originated.  Nothing  in  history  is  more  curious 
than  the  necessitv  which  has  always  existed  for 
the  desert  race  and  the  desert  religion  to  keep 
touch  with  the  desert  if  they  would  maintain 
their  own  vitality.  .  .  .  Both  France  and 
England  learned,  and  paid  for  the  lesson,  the 
difference  between  the  Moors  of  cities  and  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert 

Does  it  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that 
wastes  of  sand  and  barren  rock  should  pos- 
sess such  ascendancy  over  a'  race  and  a 
faith?  asks  the  author.  It  would,  he  con- 
tinues, not  seem  strange  to  him  if  he  had 
experienced  the  desert  and  the  desert  life. 

The  fierce  )  eat,  the  pure,  thin  air  that  vibrates 
on  the  senses,  the  desolation  that  imposes  on  all 
who  inhabit  here  the  need  of  stem  endurance, 
the  prevailing  lawlessness  that  delegates  to  every 
individual  the  custody  of  his  own  life  and  prop- 
erty and  honor, — ^these  causes,  acting  on  the 
same  race  for  hundreds  of  generations,  have 
stamped  their  mark  not  only  on  character  and 
temperament,  but  on  ideas  and  ethics.  They 
have  generated  men,  self-reliant,  indomitable, 
arrogant,  proud,  fierce,  and  courageous, — ^men 
endued  in  a  hifeh  degree  with  those  virile  virtues 
which  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  have 
satisfied  all  races,  but  which  the  Arab  race  has 
remained  satisfied  with  permanently;  and  they 
have  generated  a  creed  in  which  these  virtues 
and  this  view  of  life  are  consecrated  and  em- 
bodied,— a  creed  which,  thin-thoughted  as  it  is, 
and  totally  wanting  in  richness  and  in  depth,  is 
of  all  creeds  that  which  stands  by  a  nrian  best  in 
the  assertion  of  his  own  individuality.  .  .  . 
Thus,  then,  the  desert  acts.  It  maintains  and 
renews  the  Arab  and  Moslem  influences  by 
bringing  to  bear  upon  them  constantly,  from 
day  to  day,  the  very  same  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances out  of  which  they  originally  arose. 
Nothing  changes  in  this  stricken  land,  where 
man  and  man's  ideals  share  the  immobility  of 
Nature.  The  life  and  scenery  described  by  the 
poets  of  Mohammed's  time  are  the  life  and  scen- 
ery described  by  Doughty  to-day. 
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KUROPATKIN'S  "SECRET  HISTORY"  OF  THE  WAR  WITH 

JAPAN. 

C  ELDOM  has  the  publication  of  a  soldier's 
memoirs  aroused  such  world-wide  inter- 
est as  has  followed  upon  the  bare  announce- 
ment in  Russia  of  the  completion  of  General 
Kuropatkin's  history  of  Russia's  war  with 
Japan  as  he  himself  saw  it.  The  few  who 
were  permitted  to  see  the  manuscript  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  remarkably  free  and  full 
revelation  of  the  political  plans  and  purposes 
of  Russia.  Kuropatkin,  Minister  of  War  and 
later  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian 
forces  in  the  Manchurian  campaign,  became 
a  target  for  abuse  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg  and  constructed, 
from  the  official  material  acce^ible  to  him, 
an  elaborate  history  of  the  war  and  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  condition,  purposes, 
and  development  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Documents  and  dispatches  endorsed  "  Strictly 
Confidential,"  matters  involving  the  highest 
officials,  information  obviously  intended  for 
no  eyes  but  those  of  the  innermost  govern- 
ment circles,  are  laid  forth  in  this  work. 

Of  course,  the  work  was  at  once  confis- 
cated by  the  St.  Petersburg  government.  A 
few  copies  of  the  manuscript  were  made,  how- 
ever, and  McClure's  Magazine  announces 
tlu^t  one  of  these  copies  came  into  its  posses- 
sion a  few  months  ago, — "  it  is  not  essential 

«.d».  o.  .R„«i«,  a««irs.  i,  now  ,™«„b  &r<SL,°'h.°d'"?r''co':Sid~S',s:;>;i! 

and  arranging  material  from  the  manuscript,  .v^ik,  •    o..,^-«   k  *  \ji    tz"""   mcurci 

__!.•  L        t  •      a.^^^^        J     £     c  •  ically  m  Russia,  but,  says  Mr.  Kennan  in  his 

which  contains  600.000  words,  ^r  five  or  six  ;nt„d„etory  note,  it  is  evident  from  Generi 

bnef  magazme  articles      The  fii^t  of  these  RuropatkinUrst  volume  that    ""^ '^""^. 
appears  in  McClure  s  for  September. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  feature  of  the  in  view  of  the  sparseness  of  Russia's  population 

article  is  the  correspondence  betwen  Kuro-  ^^st  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  the  insignificance  of  her 

parkin  and  the  Czar,  which  is  given  in  detail.  ^ur^^^Tf,^'  ^%^'^  l"^  domestic, .  in.  that  part  of 

TT          ^L     1  ..^             J             ^       X  -.L                 1  ^"^   world,    the   task   of   getting   access    to    the 

Upon  the  letters  and  reports  of  the  general  Pacific,  which  might  involve  a  serious  struggle! 

appear  the  comments  and  marginal  notes  of  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the  existing  "gen- 

^hc  Emperor.     The  war  was  forced  against  eration.                                                         .        • 

t^e  will  of  the  sovereign  and  the  advice  of  n^^^^^\  v-          ^i  •        t    .       i        ,  . 

tho  War  Department.    It  was  ended.  Kuro-  .hf^r/i  L^[T        f''""*V''"  *"  ^'* 

patkin  shows,  when  Russia  was  just  begin-  J.'J^I   Ll^-      T  f  """^  '"°''  '^^"''"^ 

nipg  to  discipline  and  dispose  her  great  forces.  ^t««"'«=n.  ^^A^.A^n^  the  Emperor.                 ; 

'r-^.use  of  the  lack  of  courage  and  firmness  There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  if  we  had 

in   the  Czar.      Japan   certainly  would  have  confined    ourselves   to   the   construction   of  the 

been  crushed.,  says  Kuropatkin,  if  war  had  T^^'T^^'^J^y^l^^^^^i^AZ]^^:^. 

continued.  would   have   been  no   war;   that   the   war   was 

Mr.   Kennan   regards   as   most  important  caused  by  our  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and 

and    significant    General    Kuropatkin's    nar-  Mukden,  aiid,  more  particularly,  by  the  Bezo- 

rative  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  rup-  ^""^^^  ^^'f^^'  enterprise  in  Korea. 

ture   with   Japan    in    February,    1904,    and  In    this    enterprise    (the    Korean    Yalu 

which  may  be  regarded  historically  as  the  Timber  Company),  Kuropatkin  asserts,  the 


GEN.    ALEXEI    NIKOLAIEVICH    KUROPATKIN. 

(Whose  history  of  the  Japanese  War  has  aroused  a 

great  deal  of  comment  in  Europe.) 
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Gzar  was  interested  to  the  extent  of  2,000,- 
000  rubles  ($i,ooo;6oo),;ahd.(\jfc  are  quot- 
ing Mr.  Kennan)  "  rather  than,  sacrifice  the 
family  investment  in  this  enterprise  the  Czar 
allowed  Russia  to  be  dragged  ihtD  a  war  with 
Japan/'  The  trouble  really  began,  says 
Kuropatkin,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  Bezo- 
brazov  and  Admiral  Alexeyev,  who  had  been 
appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Far  East,  Russia 
broke  her  word  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
not  evacuating  Manchuria.  General  Kuro- 
patkin says  on  this  point : 

There  is  good  reason  to  affirm  that  the  unex- 
pected change  of  policy  that  put  a  stop  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  province  of  Mukden  was  an 
event  of  immense  importance.  So  long  as  we 
held  to  our  intention  of  withdrawing  all  our 
troops  from'  Manchuria  (except  the  railway 
guard  and  a  small  force  at  Harbm),  and  so  long 
as  we  refrained  from  invading  Korea  with  our 
enterprises,  there  was  little  danger  of  a  break 
with  Japan;  but  we  were  brought  alarmingly 
nearer  to  a  rupture  with  that  power  when,  con- 
trary to  our  agreement  with  China,  we  left  our 
troops  in  southern  Manchuria,  and  when,  in  the 
promotion  of  our  timber  enterprise,  we  entered 
northern  Korea.  The  uncertainty,  moreover, 
with  regard  to  our  intentions,  alarmed  not  only 
China  and  Japan,  but  even  England,  America, 
and  other  powers. 

Kuropatkin  expresses  the  greatest  respect 
and  cordial  feeling  toward  the  Japanese,  and 
displays  a  startlingly  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  military  resources.  He  also  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  space  to  the  economic  interests 
of  Russia  in  the  Far  East,  which  at  present, 
he  declares,  are  comparatively  insignificant. 

We  have  as  yet,  thank  God,  no  overproduction 


in  manufactures,  because  even  our  domestic  mar- 
kets are  not  yet  glutted.  .  .  .  Russia,  there- 
fore, has  not  yet  grown  up  to  the  melancholy 
necessity  of  waging  war  in  order  to  get  markets 
for  her  products.  As  for  our  other  interests  in 
the  Far  East,  the  success  or  failure  of  a  few 
coal  or  timber  enterprises  in  Manchuria  and 
Korea  is  not  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance 
t9  make  it  worth  while  for  Russia  to  run  the 
risk  of  war  on  their  account 

As  to  the  power  of  State  Councillor  Bezo- 
brazov,  Mr.  Kennan,  summarizing  several 
chapters  in  General  Kuropatkin 's  work, 
says: 

Bezobrazov,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
fluent  and  persuasive  talker,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
fine  personal  presence  and  bearing,  soon  inter- 
ested his  grand  ducal  friends  in  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  the  Far  East  generally,  and  in  the  ex- 
traordinary value  of  the  Korean  timber  con- 
cession especially.  They  all  took  stock  in  his 
enterprise,  and  one  of  them,  with  a  view  to  get- 
ting the  strongest  possible  support  for  it,  pre- 
sented him  to  the  Czar.  Bezobrazov  made  upon 
Nicholas  II.  an  extraordinarily  favorable  impres- 
sion, and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  ac- 
quired an  influence  over  him  that  nothing  after- 
ward seemed  able  to  shake.  That  the  Czar  be- 
came financially  interested  in  Bezobrazov's  tim- 
ber company  is  certain;  and  it  is  currently  re- 
ported in  St  Petersburg  that  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress  Dowager,  together,  put  into  the  en- 
terprise several  million  rubles.  ...  It  was 
this  known  influence  of  Bezobrazov  with  the 
Czar  that  made  **  everybody "  in  the  Far  East 
"  afraid  of  him  " ;  that  enabled  "him  to  enlist  in 
the  service  of  the  timber  company  even  officers 
of  the  Russian  general  staff;  that  caused  Alex- 
eyev to  respond  to  his  call  for  troops  to  garrison 
Feng-wang-cheng  and  Shakhedze,  and  that  final- 
ly changed  Russia's  policy  in  the  Far  East  and 
stopped  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  southern 
Manchuria. 


CASTRO:   TYRANT    OR   LIBERATOR? 


CELDOM  docs  one  meet  with  two  writers 
on  the  same  subject  more  at  variance 
dian  Mr.  George  W.  Crichfield  and  Mr. 
Colvin  B.  Brown,  whose  respective  views 
concerning  the  President  of  Venezuela  arc 
presented,  under  the  above  caption,  in  Every- 
body's Maiazine  for  September.  According 
to  the  former,  Castro  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  fiend  incarnate,  a  veritable  Frankin- 
stcin,  under  whose  heel  "  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  of  high  character 
now  lie  as  helpless  as  were  the  reconcentrados 
in  Cuba  in  the  days  of  *  Bloody  Weyler.'  *' 
United  States  Minister  Francis  B.  Loomis 
is  cited,  who  as  long  ago  as  1901  reported  to 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  that 
during  his   residence   in  Venezuela  he   had 


"  seen  a  majority  of  the  members  of  tfe 
Supreme  Court  arrested,  imprisoned,  asi 
finally  removed  from  office  for  intimadBg 
that  they  would  not  decide  a  case  in  the  m»««- 
ner  desired  by  the  chief  executive." 

No  phase  of  life  is  free  from  surveillance.  All 
telegrams  and  cablegrams  are  censored,  with  a 
representative  of  the  dictator  in  charge  of  every 
line  of  communication.  All  letters  are  liable  to 
be  opened  by  government  officials.  .  .  .  Evdi 
diplomatic  correspondence  is  tampered  with  and 
every  foreign  minister  knows  that  he  must  send 
his  communications  to  his  government  in  his 
own  mail-pouch,  carried  by  his  own  private  mes- 
senger to  a  mail-ship,  or  they  will  be  placed  be- 
fore the  dictator  for  his  perusal 

Mr.  Crichfield  asserts  that  there  is  to-day 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  American  interest  in  the 
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whole  country.  There  arc  not  more  than 
twenty-five  Americans  in  Venezuela ;  "  and 
in  any  part  except  the  capital  and  one  or 
two  coast  towns  an  American  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  curiosity,  especially  if  he  were 
out  of  jail.''  Castro  is  a  millionaire,  the  re- 
sult of  flagrant  unscrupulousness ;  and  Mr. 
Crich  field  claims  to  have  in  his  possession 
'*  definite  data  concerning  the  spoliation  of 
hundreds  of  foreign  citizens  and  companies 
by  Castro  and  his  creatures,  the  amount  of 
such  confiscations  and  seizures  running  into 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars."  The  same  writer 
holds  that  the  United  States  stands  between 
Castro  and  punishment.  Answering  the 
question.  Why  does  not  the  great  mass  of 
the  Venezuelan  people  rise  and  throw  off  the 
yoke)  he  says  that  Venezuela  is  composed 
of  two  groups:  one  the  army  with  Castro's 
political  adherents  in  civil  life,  and  the  other, 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  who  at  the 
present  time  are  passive  under  the  despotism. 
"  The  foreigners  and  the  respectable  citizens 
can't  save  themselves;  the  United  States 
won't  save  them,  yet  warns  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  keep  hands  off." 

Mr.  Brown,  who  also  lived  for  a  long  time 
in  Venezuela,  and  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
its  afFairs,  comes  to  the  defense  of  President 
Castro.  It  is  no  easy  task,  he  says,  that  the 
President  of  Venezuela  is  called  upon  to 
perform,  inasmuch  as  "  the  rules  laid  down 
by  governments  in  other  countries  cannot  be 
altogether  applied  here."  Possessing  an  un- 
usu^ly  fertile  land  containing  millions  of 
acres  of  ungrazed  pasture  and  unexplored 
forest,  and  valuable  mines  only  needing  de- 
velopment, the  people  "  are  endowed  with 
none  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  pioneer. 
They  are  content  with  the  living  that  comes 
with  little  effort."  Naturally  a  country  so 
rich,  inhabited  by  a  people  so  unenterprising, 
b  a  tempting  prey  for  the  adventurous  of 
other  lands.  Mr.  Brown  cites  one  or  two 
Instances: 

Close  to  the  northern  coast  line  of  Venezuela 
are  two  islands,  Trinidad  and  Curasao.  .  .  . 
Port  of  Spain,  in  Trinidad,  and  Willemstad,  in 
Curacao,  are  practically  free  ports.  Every  week 
more  cargoes  arc  unloaded  at  these  ports  than 
would  be  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
islands  in  a  year.  What  becomes  of  it  all? 
What  means  this  great  import  of  goods  so  vastly 
in  excess  of  any  possible  local  demand?  Every 
one  there  knows  the  answer.  The  busy  little 
fleets  one  sees  loading  goods  at  these  ports  arc 
smugglers.  Venezuela  has  had  no  money  to 
build  and  maintain  a  fleet  of  sufficient  size  to 
patrol  her  2000  miles  of  coast  line.  As  a  result, 
she  loses  fully  one-half  of  her  duties  on  imports. 


GEN.    CIPRIANO    CASTRO,    PRESIDENT   OF   VENEZUELA, 
IN    HIS    STUDY. 

Another  case  was  that  in  which  some  Ger- 
man capitalists  were  granted  a  concession  for 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Caracas 
to  Valencia. 

Venezuela  very  much  wanted  this  road  built, 
and  guaranteed  6  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  The  cost 
was  so  great  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  road  would 
pay  if  built  through  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Germans  declare  that  a  bargain  is  a  bar- 

gain,  and  demand  of  the  Venezuelans  that  they 
ve  up  to  their  contract  and  pay  interest  as 
agreed,  no  matter  how  great  the  hardship.  The 
Venezuelans  claim  that  the  cost  of  the  road  was 
enormously  in  excess  of  what  it  should  have 
been,  and  that  this  cost  was  purposely  increased 
in  order  to  get  the  6  per  cent  which  the  Ger- 
man considers  a  very  good  rental  for  his  money. 

From  experiences  of  this  kind  the  Venez- 
uelan has  formed  the  conclusion  that  the  for- 
eigner is  a  spoilsman,  who  has  no  respect  for 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  who  will  "  stop 
at  nothing  to  gain  his  ends,  even  at  foment- 
ing and  aiding  revolution." 

The  most  serious  check  to  progress  in 
Venezuela  has  been  its  series  of  revolutions, 
of  which  there  have  been  seventy-six  in  sev- 
enty years.  As  a  consequence,  the  death  rate 
has  been  enormous,  and  the  population  shows 
a  decrease.  There  can  be  no  real  prosperity 
until  peace  is  permanently  established,  and 
the  one  great  need  has  been  a  ruler  who  could 
assure  this  permanency.  "  The  ethics,  cul- 
ture, ancestry  of  the  man  are  of  little  mo- 
ment." Speaking  of  the  present  president, 
Mr.  Brown  says: 
Cipriano  Castro  is  the  first  mountaineer  Presi- 
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dent  Sic  'Venezuelans  have  ever  had,  and  it  is  does  not   consider  this   fine  excessive  in  view 

natural    that    he    would    be    misu|iderstood    at  of  the  fact  that  this  company  was  convicted  ot 

Caracas.     His   father   was  an   Indian,   and   the  financing  a  revoluUon  that  cost  many  .lives  and 

father's    characteristics    have    been     impressed  large  sums  of  money,  and  was  directed  against 

upon   the  son,  most  noticeably   in  the   straight  a  government  from  which  the  company  was  cii- 

black   hair   and   the   swarthy   skm.    ...     He  joying  valuable  special  privileges.     The  fine  has 

rides  a  horse  like  a  Western   cowboy.     He   is  not  been  paid,  but  when  it  is  the  asphalt  com- 

forceful,  aggressive,  quick  to  anger,  and  of  un-  pay  can  enter  into  and  Ukc  possession  of  its 

questioned   courage.    .    .    .    The    President   of  property. 

Sri'  „'o"  ATon'^^He'^S/tll  Th'e       The  company  hopes  that  the  United  Sut« 

prosperity  of  his  country  depends  on  peace  as  will  interfere  and  make  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 

the  first  very  and  important  requisite,  and  when  emmcnt     restore     the     property.      In     Mr. 

the  Matos  rebellion  broke  out  he  threw  himself  i}^_„„»^     :..j..«,^«»      „,«^    ,.,:«.k     17-*^-^.,.^ 

into  the  fight  like  a  demon,  destroying  the  re-  Browns    judgment,    war    with     Venezuela 

hellion  root  and  branch.    Since  then  there  have  would  not  result  in  such  a  quick  and  cas\ 

been  no  revolutions,  for  pohtical  agitators  and  victory  as  some  people  think, 
would-be  presidents   have   learned   to   fear   the 

man.  War  with  the  United  States  would  probably 
•    Castro's  firmness  of  character  is  indicated  in  mean  a  coalition  with  Venezuela  of   several  »'■ 
a  recent  incident.     When  he  was  lying  sick  al-  her  sister  republics;  for  there  is  a  general  Ut- 
most unto  death,  word  was  brought  to  him  that  ing  that  the  United   States  has  designs    .    . 
General  Paredo  had   landed  with  the  intention  upon  these  republics, 
of  starting  a  revolution.     Castro  gave  orders  to 

General  Zapato  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  cap-  The  same  writer  considers  that : 
ture  of  the  rebel  and  his  followers.  A  few  days  ^-  .  ^  l  l  t.  r  i 
later  Doctor  Ravenga,  secretary  general,  walked  Cipnano  Castro  has  been  a  much-mahgiieii 
into  Castro's  bedchamber  and  reported  that  Pa-  man.  It  is  his  ambition  to  rue  his  country  well, 
redo  and  sixteen  officers,  two  of  whom  were  according  to  his  lights,  to  keep  it  free  from 
Americans,  had  been  apprehended.  Without  internal  turmoil,  to  open  it  up  to  foreign  in- 
turning  his  head  upon  the  pillow  the  sick  man  vestors  when  it  is  thoroughly  pacified,  and  to 
gave  the  order  to  have  the  prisoners  shot.  pass  it  on  to  a  strong  successor  when  the  time 

comes.     .    .     .     The    greatest   harm   that   could 

We  do  not   find   in   Mr.    Brown *s  article  come  to  Venezuela  would  be  a  revolution  thai 

any  allusion  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  would    overthrow    Castro    before    his   work  is 

and  Venezuela  Company,  which  a  writer  in  finished     This  opinion  is  shared  by  leading  ati- 

t       iLT     .1      i         '  n     '  ^*     J    •  zens  of  Venezuela,  who  believe  that  this  halt- 

the  North  Atnencan  Review,  as  noticed  in  b^eed  Indian  cares  more  for  the  welfare  of  his 

our  May  number,  characterizes  as      a  clear  country  than  he  does  for  worldly  pelf,  and  that 

case  of  spoliation  by  Venezuela  without  jus-  if  he  is  allowed  to  carry  out  his  ideas  Venezuela 

tification  or  excuse  "  ;  but  in  the  equally  well-  will  become  the  first  power  in  Spanish  America, 

I  /     u     XT        x7     1    tf    T>  J  With  a  chance  of  rivaling  the  Argentine, 

known  case  of  the  New  York  &  Bermudez 

Asphalt  Company,  in  which  Castro  obtained        It  is  well,   perhaps,   to  have  this  Vcnez- 

judgment    for    damages    in    the    Venezuela  uelan   view  of  the  dictator  presented,  since 

courts  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  the  Presi-  only  thus  would  outsiders  be  able  to  undcr- 

dent,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  stand  the  national  attitude. 
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ROME'S   JEWISH    MAYOR. 

N  no  European  capital  have  the  Jews  ex-  at  length,  under  Victor  Immanuel,  obtained 

perienced    more    remarkable    vicissitudes  full  emancipation ;  and  to-day,  mirabile  dictu! 

than  in  the  Eternal  City.     More  than  2000  the    twelve    or    thirteen    thousand    Jews  of 

years  have   elapsed  since   they  first  entered  Rome  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  one  of 

Rome ;  and,  ever  since,  their  history'  has  been  their  number,  Ernesto  Nathan,  in  the  mayoral 

a  series  of  ups  and  downs,  of  persecutions  by  chair. 

popes  and  populace  alike,  and  of  restoration  Mr.  Nathan,  according  to  xYif  Outlook  for 

to  a  semblance  of  citizenship.     Herded  for  August  22,  was  born  in  London,  and  comes 

centuries  in  a  miserable  ghetto,  patronized  by  of  a  family  which,  in.  England,  extended  hos- 

one  pontiff  and  hounded  by  another,  stripped  pitality  to  the  patriot  Mazzini  when  he  was 

of  their  property,  burned  at  the  stake,  and  exiled  from  the  land  of  his  birth.    He  is  "  the 

forbidden   to   inscribe   any   epitaphs  on    the  son  of  a  patriot,  who  lived  long  at  London 

tombs  of  their  dead, — surviving  all  the  hat-  and  at   Lugano,  a  worker  for  the  Risorgi- 

red,  ignominy,  and  persecution  to  which  the  mento,"  and,  in  due  time,  he  himself  became 

Christian  Church  had  subjected  them,  they  an  Italian  citizen.    The  Outlook  writer  gives 
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the  following  description  of  the  Mayor's  per- 
sonality : 

When  you  go  to  see  Signor  Nathan  at  his 
office  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  or  at  his  house,  122 
Via  Torino,  in  the  new  part  of  Rome,  just  off 
the  Via  Nazionale,  your  first  impression  is  that 
of  a  man  who  never  ceases  increasing  in  height 
as  he  rises  to  greet  you,  he  is  so  tall  and  spare. 
He  looks  at  you  out  of  eyes  which  seem  to  speak 
of  his  experience  with  Italy's  past.  .  .  .  He 
is  now  an  authority  on  the  period  of  the  Ris- 
orgimento,  the  name  which  the  Italians  apply  to 
that  wonderful  and  final  struggle  for  political 
liberty  and  national  unity  which,  definitely  as- 
suming shape  as  far  back  as  181 5,  experienced 
in  1848,  in  1859-61,  and  again  in  1870,  three  dis- 
tinct crises  which  resulted  in  a  new-born  Italy. 
Many  have  written  authoritatively  of  these  crises 
.  .  .  but,  as  one  talks  with  Signor  Nathan, 
one  becomes  convinced  that  the  book  is  yet  to 
be  written* 

The  Mayor  of  Rome  is  elected  not  by  the 
popular  vote,  but  through  the  Council, 
**  which  IS  a  body  of  eighty  representative 
men  chosen  on  a  general  ticket  and  contain- 
ing at  least  twenty  who  represent  the  minor- 
rty."  It  was  around  Signor  Nathan's  per- 
sonality that  the  battle  at*  the  polls  largely 
waged ;  and  the  election,  "  bitterly  fought, 
resulted  in  an  emphatic  defeat  of  the  church 
party,  which  has  ruled  in  Rome  for  uncounted 
generations." 

Though  Signor  Nathan  is  the  first  Jew 
to  be  made  Mayor  of  Rome,  he  is  not  the 
only  Jew  who  has  attained  official  promi- 
nence in  Italy, — as  examples  may  be  cited 
Leone  Wollemberg  and  Luigi  Luzzati, 
Finance  Ministers,  and  Giuseppe  Ottolenghi, 
Minister  of  War.  But  Signor  Nathan's 
election  is  rendered  additionally  significant 
by  the  fact  that,  besides  being  an  Israelite,  he 
has  been  Grand  Master  of  the  Free  Masons, 
and  is  still  an  influential  member  of  that 
body.  

In  electing  one  who  was  both  Jew  and  Free 
^lason*  the  anti -clerical  majority  has  impres- 
sively indicated  to  the  Vatican  the  new  situation 
created  by  the  defeat  of  the  old  conservative 
majority  in  Rome 

When  Ernesto  Nathan  came  to  Italy  "  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  one  who 
has  honored  his  country  by  becoming  its 
Finance  Minister  and  later  its  Prime  Min- 
ister, Baron  Sonnino."  The  two  started  a 
newspaper,  "  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
intellectual  organs  of  public  opinion  which 
Italy  has  ever  seen."  It  was,  however,  far  too 
radical  to  please  most  people. 

As  indicating  Signor  Nathan's  political 
views,  the  article  under  notice  cites  the  fact 
that  while  no  less  than  thirty-six  of  the  eighty 


SIGNOR   ERNESTO    NATHAN. 
(The  Hebrew  Mayor  of  Rome.) 

members  of  the  present  Municipal  Council 
of  Rome  have  belonged  to  anti-dynastic  par- 
ties, they  and  the  new  Mayor  realize  that 
Italy  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  republic,  and  that 

in  any  event  the  King  is  the  best  Republican  of 
them  all.  Only  the  other  day  Victor  Emmanuel 
III.  said  to  a  gentleman  who  was  calling  upon 
him :  "  I  am  going  to  educate  my  son  so  that, 
when  Italy  declares  herself  a  republic,  he  will 
be  favorably  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  Par- 
liament." But,"  said  the  gentleman,  "what  if 
Italy  should  declare  herself  so  in  your  time?" 
"  Then  I  would  present  myself  for  Parliament," 
laughed  the  King.  "  I  want  Italy  to  feel  that  the 
name  counts  for  little,  the  service  for  much." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mayoralty 
of  Rome  is  simply  a  municipal  dignity ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  chief  magistrate's  influence  ex- 
tends throughout  Italy.  And  Signor  Nathan 
may  be  confidently  expected  to  wield  this  in- 
fluence wisely. 

The  new  Mayor  of  Rome,  faithful  to  his  past, 
will  bring  into  the  administration  of  the  Eternal 
City  those  qualites  which  would  distinguish  him 
in  any  position, — a  republican  simplicity  and  an 
acuteness  of  intelligence  which  give  no  indica- 
tion of  the  dolce  far  niente, — ^that  happy  do- 
nothingism  which  is  mistakenly  supposed  to 
characterize  the  habits  of  all  Italians.  .  .  . 
The  fact  is  that  Ernesto  Nathan,  the  son  of  a 
patriot,  is  himself  a  great  patriot,  and  his  tenure 
of  office  as  Mayor  of  Rome  already  gives  evi- 
dence of  his  power. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  MODERN  ROME. 


ON  June  1 8,  last  year,  Italy's  Prime  Min- 
ister, Signer  Giolitti,  said  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies :  "  There  are  ten  or  twelve 
landholders,  not  more,  who  have  possession 
of  nine-tenths  of  Rome's  building  area." 
And  the  Deputy  Ferraris,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Nuova  Antologia,  refers  to  the 
"  land  and  house  trust "  which  had  helped  to 
create  an  intolerable  situation,  leading  to 
parliamentary  action. 

Briefly,  a  serious  housing  problem  had 
arisen,  aflEecting  especially  the  large  army  of 
civil  officials, — national  and  municipal, — 
obliged  to  reside  at  the  Itah'an  metropolis, 
through  two  untoward  factors:  the  constant 
raising  of  rents  by  grasping  houseowners,  and 
the  impossibility  of  any  one's  buying  unoccu- 
pied real  estate  to  erect  more  dwellings  upon. 
Vacant  land  there  was,  and  is,  in  plenty,  but 
the  owners  demanded  a  fanciful  price  when- 
ever an  intending  builder  of  dwelling-houses 
presented  himself,  or  they  refused  to  sell  at 
all,  so  that  the  market  was  practically  closed. 
Meanwhile,  the  demand,  even  the  necessity, 
persisted  of  stable  and  moderate  rentals  for 
the  state  and  city  employees, — with  their 
famih'es  numbering  50,000, — who  had  to  de- 
pend wholly  on  their  small,  fixed  salaries. 
These,  in  the  local  opinion,  seemed  to  be  the 
principal  victims,  although  the  paucity  of 
lodgings  at  reasonable  rentals  also  proved  a 
hardship  to  many  among  the  non-offidal  mid- 
dle class. 

This  momentous  question  was  taken  in 
hand, — with  other  problems  concerning  the 
improvement  of  Rome, — by  the  nation's  Par- 
liament, and  laws  have  been  passed  which 
are  expected  to  have  salutary  results. 

Every  owner  of  land  which  is  situated  within 
certain  limits  will  be  obliged,  by  virtue  of  said 
legislation,  to  declare  his  price  ...  at  which 
figure  the  municipality  will  have  the  right  to 
expropriate  such  land.  By  the  same  legislation 
the  city  of  Rome  is  authorized  to  borrow  up  to 
fifteen  million  lire  from  the  National  Loan  and 
Deposit  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  expropriating 
and  purchasing  real  estate  to  be  made  into 
municipal  building  areas.  The  city  thus  becomes 
a  buyer  and  a  seller  of  real  estate,  which  it  will 
dispose  of  to  persons  intending  to  build. 

And  in  return  the  city  has  devoted  the 
whole  space  of  the  Piazza  d'  Armi  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  dwelling  section, — princi- 
pally for  the  benefit  of  the  official  employees 
mentioned  above, — where,  too,  governmental 
administrative  buildings  may  be  erected.  For 
the  occupancy  of  these  new  houses,  which  are 
to  be  modern  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 


prospective  tenants  will  draw  lots,  and  the 
rents  will  be  about  half  as  high  as  those  now 
prevailing. 

But  the  house  problem  is  not  the  only  one 
that  has  been  confronting  the  progressive 
spirits  of  Rome,  some  of  whose  aspirations 
find  another  channel  of  utterance  in  the 
R'tvista  d'  Italia,  Signor  Mariani  there  de- 
clares openly  and  roundly  for  a  thoroughly 
modernized,  **  up-to-date "  Rome.  He 
would  wish  to  see  the  Italian  capital  his 
country's  commercial  and  industrial  center. 
With  radical  improvements  in  view,  he,  of 
course,  dwells  on  two  points  that  have  al- 
ready been  expounded  in  this  Review:  the 
need  of  drainage  and  sanitation  for  the  arid, 
malarial  tracts  adjacent  to  the  city,  and  the 
establishment  of  Rose  as  a  port  by  means  of 
a  canal  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  (seven  miles 
distant).  He  thinks  the  Campagna  could  be 
reclaimed,  remarking  that  in  ancient  A^ys, 
preceding  the  Roman  Empire,  "  those  very 
Pontine  marshes  boasted  a  flourishing  agri- 
culture." 

Homeric  traditions  praised  the  opulence  of  the 
district,  and  according  to  the  elder  Pliny  t\vent>'- 
three  cities  sprang  up  and  prospered  in  the  do- 
minion of  the  Volscians.  However,  Signpr 
Mariani  does  not  pin  his  faith  to  the  agricultural 
development  of  Rome's  surrounding  country  as 
the  chief  means  of  Rome's  aggrandizement. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  cas- 
cades of  Tivoli  (eighteen  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital), where  the  deep  and  turbulent  Anienc  (or 
Anio)  falls  186  meters  in  the  short  distance  of 
two  kilometers  (a'bout  one  foot  in  ten,  but  not 
regularly).  The  basin  of  this  river  is  so  rich 
in  springs  that  it  could  quench  the  thirst  of  a 
city  tenfold  more  populous  than  Rome,  which 
from  olden  times  has  been  a  city  of  fountains. 
But  the  day  has  now  come  when  the  abounding 
streams  of  Latium  (the  county  containing  Rome) 
ought  to  be  utilized  principally  for  the  benefit 
of  industries.  Forty  thousand  horse-power  could 
easily  be  drawn  from  the  cascades.  The  lighting 
svstem,  the  tramways,  and  several  workshops  of 
Rome  and  Tivoli  now  derive  energy  from  the 
Aniene,  whose  power  is  merely  tapt  thereby. 

Besides  the  Aniene,  there  are  the  smaller 
but  plentiful  Liri  and  Fibreno,  which  might 
supply  energy  for  industrial  purposes,  while, 
in  general,  the  grand  possibilities  of  motive 
power  to  be  gained  by  drawing  upon  the 
Umbrian  and  Abruzzan  watersheds  (to  the 
north  and  east  of  Rome)  have  scarcely  been 
estimated  at  all. 

Communications  within  the  capital  have 
been  considerably  augmented  of  late  years, 
and  the  new  circular  city  railway  is  nearing 
completion.    The  fortunate  idea  of  the  new 
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SKETCH-PLAN    OF    MODERN    ROME. 
(Tbe  liffhtlj  shaded  parts,  marked  **  Land  Available  for  Building,"   represent   building  areas  available 
under  the  new  laws;  and  the  dotted  line  running  northeast.— from  the  Vatican  past  the  Marian  Mount  to  the 
station  at  the  top  of  the  sketch.— indicates  the  section  of  the  circular- city   railway,     about     twenty     miles 
long  in  all,  to  be  completed  during  the  current  year.) 


and  direct  Rome-to-Naplcs  line  gives  great 
satisfaction  to  Signor  Mariani,  who,  insist- 
ing upon  a  liberal  policy  of  communication 
with  all  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  concludes  his 
article  in  the  following  terms: 

To  unite  the  capital  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
south  by  this  important  short  line  is  by  no  means 
sufficient.    ...    As  I  approve  of  the  building 


of  the  Rome-Naples  line  to-day,  before  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  Latium  has  taken  place, 
so  do  I  regard  the  construction  of  a  new,  straight 
line  from  Rome  to  Milan,  our  northern  me- 
tropolis, as  entirely  opportune,  without  awaiting 
this  development.  I  say  without  waiting  for  it, 
because  if  it  is  the  business  of  railroads  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  traffic,  it  is  also  their  office 
to  create  and  increase  traffic.  .  .  .  The  great 
line  from  Rome  to  Milan  must  be  the  shortest 
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and  straightest  possible,  without  consideration  of 
Florence  or  Bologna.  Let  the  other  cities  have 
branches  to  the  direct  line,  which  itself,  however, 
must  take  absolutely .  the  quickest .  route.  The 
trains  must  fly  their  course  without  stopping  at 
a  single  intermediate  station,  no,  not  even  at  one. 


say  I.  This  is  done  in  the  United  States  and 
England,  two  countries  where  time  is  money. 
If  the  Bolognans  and  the  Florentines  complain, 
tney  will  set  the  example  of  a  petty  local  spirit 
incapable  of  lifting  itself  up  to  the  transfigurc- 
ment  of  a  love  embracing  all  Italy ! 


A  WOMAN'S   CONQUEST   OF  THE   ANDES. 


T^HE  past  summer  has  been  a  notable  one 

for  the  triumphs  of  American  muscle 

and  endurance.    The  results  of  the  Olympic 

Games  at  London  proved  conclusively  that 


MISS  ANNIE  S.  PECK. 

(The  American  woman  who  has  made  a  record   In 

mountain-climbing.) 

in  practically  every  branch  of  athletics  Amer- 
ican men  have  no  superiors  in  the  world. 
And  now  it  appears  that  American  women 
also  can  claim  their  meed  of  praise, — and  no 
small  one, — for  early  in  September  one  of 
their  number.  Miss  Annie  S.  Peck,  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Huascan  (or  Huas- 
caran),  one  of  the  hitherto  unconquered 
peaks  of  the  Andes.  Some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  achievement  may  be  gained 
from  the  varying  estimates  of  the  height  of 
this  mountain,  which  range  from  26,000  to 
22,080  feet,  and  from  the  fact  that  Raimondi, 
the  geographer,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  at- 


tain the  summit,  and  that  Enock  also  gave 
up  the  task  when  more  than  6000  feet  from 
the  goal. 

In  Harper's  Weekly  for  August  8  Miss 
Peck  herself  gives  an  account  of  some  of  her 
previous  doings  in  the  Andes,  including  the 
ascent  of  a  mountain  considerably  higher  than 
Mont  Blanc.  Miss  Peck^s  experience  in 
mountaineering  is  so  wide  that  she  writes  of 
glaciers  and  crevasses,  of  snow-fields  and 
mountain  storms,  with  the  familiarity  of  one 
who  might  be  describing  a  trip  through  the 
Subway  or  the  Elevated  railway  of  her  own 
city.  What  one  admires,  even  more  than  the 
modesty  of  the  climber's  recital,  is  the  won- 
derful pluck  of  the  intrepid  lady,  to  which 
her  narrative  unwittingly  bears  testimony. 

The  ascent  described  was  made  from  a 
plateau  near  Smelter,  a  few  miles  from  Ccrro 
de  Pasco,  a  mining  town  on  the  great  plain 
between  the  East  and  West  Cordilleras,  with 
an  altitude  of  over  14,000  feet.  Returning 
from  Cerro  to  Smelter  one  day.  Miss  Peck's 
mule  bolted  and  threw  his  rider.  The  sur- 
geon who  was  summoned  from  the  Cerro 
mining  company  found  "  several  ribs  frac- 
tured, a  deep  gash  on  the  forehead,  and  severe 
bruises  on  the  left  arm ;  "  yet  within  a  week 
the  lady  "  rode  five  miles  on  a  gentle  horse," 
and  a  few  days  later  set  out,  in  company  with 
two  young  men,  on  "  an  expedition  to  the 
mountains  eighty  miles  distant."  The  first 
day's  journey  was  cut  short  by  a  violent  thun- 
derstorm, but  at  eight  the  next  morning  the 
party  was  "  off  and  away,"  and  the  follow- 
ing day  was  approaching  the  Raura  range, 
"  the  glaciers  on  which  arc  the  source  of  the 
mighty  Amazon."  Now  the  mountaineers 
had  their  first  trial  of  two  alcohol  stoves  that 
they  had  brought  from  the  Smelter  labora- 
tory, which  worked  well  and  gave  an  "  excel- 
lent supper  of  fried  bacon,  beans,  and  cocoa." 
The  next  morning  but  one  they  reached  a 
spot  suitable  for  entering  the  glacier. 

This  we  do  after  putting  on  as  many  climbing 
irons  as  would  fit.  Pat's  boots  having  no  nails 
were  first  provided.  Ned's  boots  had  a  meager 
supply,  and  he  wore  the  only  remaining  iron 
that  would  serve.     Carelessly  dropping  one  of 
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my  irons  under  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  I  went 
without  any,  while  Julian,  the  cholo,  did  very 
well  in  my  new  rubber  boots.  We  find  the  snow 
in  excellent  condition,  hard  but  not  slipi>ery. 
Our  way  was  now  so  steep  that  we  were  obliged 
to  zigzag  upward  and  occasionally  halt  for 
breath.  We  had  just  gone  to  the  left  to  avoid 
a  big  crevasse,  then  taken  a  turn  to  the  right  to 
escape  a  particularly  steep  ledge  with  a  small 
crevasse,  and  were  now  just  above  the  latter, 
when  I  was  stai:tled  to  find  myself  slipping.  The 
snow  on  the  glacier  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (it 
was  twelve  o'clock)  had  become  soft  enough  to 
give  way  beneath  my  feet.  Immediately  I  struck 
hard  into  the  ice  with  the  head  of  my  ice  axe, 
which  held.  The  man  whom  I  had  wisely  placed 
second  was  holding  the  rope  taut,  so  I  slipped 
only  a  foot  or  two.  Having  carefully  regained 
my  feet,  I  looked  up  and  down. 

Miss  Peck  concluded  that  the  wisest  course 
was  to  descend,  and  the  return  was  made 
without  accident.  The  altitude  attained  had 
been  about  15,500  feet;  and  from  this  height 
Miss  Peck  estimated  that  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  this  part  of  the  Cordilleras  was  about 
21,000  feet. 

As  the  other  snow  mountains  near  pre- 
sented the  same  difficulties  as  the  one  that 
had  been  attempted,  Miss  Peck  determined 
to  ascend  one  of  "  the  lesser  heights,  which 
might  be  reached  by  an  exclusively  rock 
climb."  Discarding  the  rope  with  which  her 
companions,  at  hei  suggestion,  had  tied  them- 
selves together,  Miss  Peck  went  on  ahead. 


feeling  sure  that  she  could  reach  the  summit. 
And  reach  it  she  did.  This  is  her  description 
of  the  ascent : 

Now  my  progress  was  rapid.  I  kept  entirely 
on  the  rocks,  getting  farther  away  from  the 
glacier,  till  at  length  I  reached  a  platform  thirty 
feet  square  at  the  top  of  a  vertical  face  of  the 
mountain  and  thirty  feet  below  what  I  hoped 
would  prove  the  real  summit.  But  here  was  a 
perpendicular  wall.  Could  I  climb  it  ?  I  at  once 
observed  that,  though  the  rock  was  smooth,  a 
ledge  about  as  high  as  my  head,  nearly  a  foot 
wide,  led  along  upward  to  the  right;  then  con- 
venient steps  conducted  to  another  platform  ten 
feet  below  the  summit.  The  tug  would  be  to 
get  to  the  first  ledge.  I  have  too  littje  muscle 
to  draw  myself  up  with  my  hands,  and  there 
wasn't  the  slightest  foothold;  but  luckily  a  big 
rock,  breast-high,  stood  close  to  the  wall.  Eager- 
ly placing  my  foot  in  the  crack,  about  the  height 
of  my  knee,  I  found  it  narrow  enough  to  hold. 
I  was  abbe  with  some  effort  to  get  my  body  up 
on  the  rock  and  then  to  stand  upright  From 
here  the  climb  was  easy,  and  in  a  moment  I  re- 
joiced to  find  myself  on  the  real  summit,  the 
glacier  ending  on  the  other  side  about  twenty 
feet  below.  Triumph  at  last!  It  wasn't  the 
loftiest  peak  in  South  America,  but  it  was  the 
first  ascent  of  a  mountain  a  good  deal  higher 
than  Mont  Blanc,  and  I  had  done  it  alone. 

Soon  after.  Miss  Peck*s  two  companions 
reached  the  summit ;  and,  though  she  had  be- 
gun the  descent,  she  retraced  her  steps,  boiled 
her  thermometer  (indicating  an  altitude  of 
16,500  feet),  and  had  her  photograph  taken. 


THE   RENASCENCE    OF  TURKEY. 


JJ  OW  could  a  country  like  Turkey  change 
in  a  day  from  absolutism  to  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  without  shedding  a  drop 
of  blood?  Who  arc  the  leaders  who  have 
effected  this  change  and  what  is  the  change  ? 
What  really  is  the  constitution  of  which  we 
hear  so  much? 

Even  Turkey  has  had  its  heroes  of  free- 
dom, and  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  these 
was  the  author  of  the  constitution  which  the 
Sultan  was  forced  to  pledge  himself  to  exe- 
cute in  the  last  week  of  July.  This  constitu- 
tion, according  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Morning  Post,  one  of  the  best-in- 
formed newspaper  men  in  Constantinople, 
was  the  Mtdhat  constitution.  It  was  for  this 
constitution  that  Midhat  Pasha,  Abdul 
Hamid's  first  Grand  Vizier,  was  banished 
from  Turkey.  And  finally  Midhat  was  a 
martyr  to  his  constitution,  having  been  put 
to  death  in  the  fortress  of  Taif  by  the  Sultan's 
order  on  May  12,  1883. 

This  old,  musty  document  of  more  than 


thirty  years  of  age  was,  with  its  author,  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  **  Young 
Turks  "  and  the  Committee  of  "  Union  and 
Progress."  Midhat  in  his  struggle  for  the 
promulgation  of  his  constitution  and  the  wel- 
fare of  Turkey  made  and  unmade  Sultans. 
First  he  deposed  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz, 
whose  degradation  of  Turkey  has  been  sur- 
passed only  by  that  of  Abdul  Hamid.  He 
placed  on  the  throne  Murad  V.,  Abdul 
Hamid's  elder  brother.  Murad  was  insane, 
and  Midhat  put  Abdul  Hamid  in  his  place, 
pledged  to  promulgate  the  constitution  and 
with  the  understanding  that  if  Murad  recov- 
ered his  mind  he  should  recover  his  throne. 
But  Abdul  Hamid  kept  Murad  off  the 
throne,  buried  Midhat's  constitution,  and  de- 
stroyed its  author. 

Around  Murad  V.  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
ever  since  around  Abdul  Hamid's  younger 
brother  Reschad  for  Sultan,  have  rallied  the 
heirs  and  party  of  Midhat,  which  are  the 
Young   Turks.     The    recent  triumph   was 
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SULTAN    ABDUL    HAMID    IL    OF  TURKEY,    WHO    HAS 

GRANTED    HIS    PEOPLE    A    CONSTITUTION. 
(From  a  snapshot  taken  a  few  day?  after  the  con- 
stitution had  been  promulgated.) 

therefore  that  of  the  followers  of  Midhat, 
though  in  Turkey  any  one  these  last  thirty 
years  who  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  par- 
tisan or  friend  of  Midhat  was  either  banished 
or  imprisoned  or  assassinated,  for  no  man 
did  the  Sultan  hate  and  fear  so  much  as  he 
did  Midhat  Pasha,  But  the  founder  of  the 
Turkish  constitution,  we  are  told  in  the  Otto- 
man journals,  was  revered  and  honored  by 
every  honest,  patriotic  Turk. 

Thirty- two  years  ago,  when  Abdul  Hamid 
came  to  the  throne,  Midhat  was  the  idol  of  the 
Young  Turks,  and  especially  the  softas,  or  uni- 
versity students.  Almost  every  Turk  who  was 
banished  for  any  cause  to  the  great  cities  of 
Europe  at  once  became  an  adherent  of  the  cause 
of  Midhat,  and  within  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  grown  up  a  chain  of  committees  reaching 
from  London  to  Salonika.  In  some  places  it  was 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  and  in 
other  places  it  was  the  Young  Turks,  but  the  two 
pai;ties  always  affiliated.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  committees  of  Young  Turks  is 
that  of  Union  and  Progress  in  Paris,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  young  Prince  Sabaheddin,  a  near 
relative  of  the  Sultan.  The  work  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  in  two  directions, — to  publish 
literature  advocating  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Turkey  and  to  harmonize  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan  in   the   empire. 

Rejolclnff  In  Effypt. 

The  journals  of  Turkey  are  naturally 
jubilant.  El  Lewa,  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  one  of 
the   most  important  and   influential   of   the 


Pan-Islamic  journals,  says  in  its  leading  edi- 
torial for  August  7 : 

When  the  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  birthplace  of  warriors  and 
heroes,  there  flashed  out  of  the  darkness  a  light, 
a  new  divine  assistance,  which  guarantees  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  race  and  which  restores 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire  its  power  and  glory.  We 
congratulate  those  who  at  the  risk  of  their  homes 
and  lives  struggled  in  silence  and  secrecy  for 
freedom  and  independence  because  of  their  faith 
in  eternal  justice.  At  last  they  have  dispelled 
the  thick  mist  that  has  so  long  surrounded  them, 
overcome  all  opposition  and  removed  every  ob- 
stacle from  their  path.  But  even  more  do  we 
congratulate  those  heroes  who  were  exiled  and 
who  lived  away  from  their  fatherland  in  a  con- 
dition of  misery  at  times  so  pathetic  that  it  would 
have  melted  a  stone,  they  who  have  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  hunger  and  fear  and  were  encom- 
passed by  spies  and  dogged  by  the  hounds  of  a 
ruthless  government,  and  they  who  were  herded 
together  in  prisons  subjected  to  nameless  tor- 
tures, yet  their  hearts  were  not  filled  with  ter- 
ror nor  their  cries  for  freedom  silenced.  We 
congratulate  individually  and  collectively  all  the 
heroes  and  patriots  of  Ottoman  freedom,  for 
they  have  given  the  civilized  world  a  lesson  in 
prowess  and  progress  and  taught  it  how  to  place 
the  principles  of  human  equality  above  all  quar- 
rels of  race,  creed,  and  color. 

The  press  at  Constantinople  notes  that  an 
effort  is  now  being  made  by  friends  of  the 
late  Midhat  Pasha  to  erect  a  statue  of  him 
in  front  of  the  Parliament  building  that  the 
Sultan  now  proposes  to  build. 


MIDHAT    PASHA,    "  THE   THOMAS    JEFFERSON    OF 
TURKEY." 
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ENVER    BEY,    THE  TURKISH   GENERAL    IN 


SALONIKA,     WHO  BEGAN  THE  RES'OLUTION,    W^TH   TWO  OF   HIS 
LIEUTENANTS. 


Some  Enffllsh  Opinions, 

Tire  reviews  of  Europe  contain  many  crit- 
ical articles  on  the  Turkish  situation.  In  the 
Contemporary  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  asserts  posi- 
tively that  Turkish  absolutism  is  dead, — 
"  dead  as  a  doornail,  despite  the  prophets  who 
foretell  its  speedy  resurrection."  He  also  com- 
pliments the  revolutionists  on  their  modera- 
tion, and  observes:  "If  the  Russian  Consti- 
tutional Democrats  had  dealt  with  their 
sovereign  in  the  spirit  of  generosity  displayed 
by  the  Voting  Turks  toward  Abdul  Ham  id 
they  would  most  probably  not  be  more  grum- 
bling and  discontented  as  the  negligable  Op- 
position in  the  popular  chamber.*' 

If!  the  same   issue  ^^  -the   G^m$€mp%r4iry 

Mr.  E,  Pears,  who  has  but  recently  returned 
from  a  long  stay  in  Turkey,  pays  a  tribute 
tcJ  tlic  priests  for  the  part  they  played  in  the 
movement.    He  says : 

The  mollah  caste,  with  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  at 
their  head,  have  played  as  important  a  part  as 
the  army.    Without  their  consent  the  committee 


and  army  would  have  been  powerless.  They 
have  supplied  the  religious  sentiment  which  was 
necessary  to  justify  the  army  in  acting  for  re- 
form. The  approval  of  all  Europe  has  been 
gained  by  the  astonishing  moderation  of  the  un- 
tried body  of  men,  men  absolutely  without  ex- 
perience in  government,  who  form  the  Commit- 
tee of  Union  and  Progress. 

A  Frenchman  on  the  "  Reform." 

During  recent  years  the  system  of  espion- 
age, so  rigorously  and  so  extensively  em- 
ployed by  the  Sultan,  caused  numbers  of 
Turks  and  Armenians  to  flee  the  country. 
As  most  of  the  better  class  speak  French,  it 
was  to  Paris  that  they  gravitated.  From  a 
number  of  articles  in  the  French  journals  on 
,tbc  rcvolutipn  we  select  for  notice  one  by 
the  eminent  Academician,  M.  Gabriel  Hano- 
taux,  in  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire.  M.  Hano- 
taux  points  out  that  there  are  in  Turkey  two 
systems  of  reform :  one  "  Christian  "  and  the 
other  "Turkish."  The  former  proposes  as 
the  panacea  for  all  existing  evils  local  auton- 
omy and  religious  "  particularism."    The  lat- 
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ter  has  for  its  objective  the  salvation  of  the 
empire  by  a  general  transformation  in  the 
government  and  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
The  "Christian"  method  seeks  liberty  by 
dissociation ;  the  "  Turkish,"  by  organization. 
The  former  seeks  the  support  of  the  for- 
eigner; the  latter  is  nationalistic  "  It  is  a 
new  act  of  the  nationalist  reform  which  is 
performed  before  our  eyes  to-day." 

The  student  of  Turkish  history  will  re- 
member that  the  famous  Sultan  Mahmoud 
was  a  reformer,  Nationalist,  and  alia  turca. 
His  massacre  of  the  janizaries  had  for  its 
object  the  correction  of  certain  vices  and  dis- 
orders inherent  in  the  former  system ;  it  was 
a  process  of  governmental  amelioration, — 
Young  Turkey  a  sa  maniere.  In  destroying 
a  barbarous  militia, — a  survival  of  the  past, 
— he  evinced  his  faith  in  the  idea  that  only 
by  Europeanizing  itself  could  the  empire 
assure  its  future.  The  "  Turkish  "  reform 
from  the  beginning  assumed  a  centralist 
and  a  military  character:  it  sought  to  aug- 
ment, not  to  diminish,  the  strength  of  the 
empire.  . 

M.  Hanotaux  describes  the  "  Turkish  " 
reform  as  "  a  tonic  against  the  *  Christian  ' 
reform,"  concerning  which  he  has  this  to 
say: 

Turkey  is  the  work  of  conquest  Its  govern- 
mental empiricism  has  been  merely  the  prolonged 
domination  of  the  conqueror  over  autochthonous 
peoples  having  neither  the  same  blood  nor  the 
same  beliefs.  .  .  .  These  peoples,  though 
tanquished,  were  never  amalgamated  in  the 
mass.  Thus  there  were  several  nations  within 
the  nation;  several  states  within  the  state.  A 
separate  existence  having  been  legally  conferred 
upon  them  by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.,  their  only 
thought  has  been  to  prolong  this  existence,  and 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Christian  powers, 
until  in  the  course  of  time  there  should  come 
about  the  realization  of  their  unique  dream, — 
deliverance. 

As  regards  the  Ottoman  Empire  itself,  the 
"  Christian  "  reform  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  **  death  by  dislocation  and  dissolution." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Young  Turk  says  to 
the  Christian  powers:  "You  desire  reforms 
in  certain  provinces  of  the  empire;  we  pro- 
pose reforms  for  the  empire  as  a  whole.  We 
proclaim  the  equality  of  Christians  and  Mus- 
sulmans ;  what  more  would  you  ask  ?  " 

A  Voice  from  the  Turkish  W^man. 

One  characteristic  of  the  revolution  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  all  classes  have  entered 
into  it.  Even  the  women  are  "  enthused  " 
over  the  new  conditions.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Outlook  (New  York)  are  printed  some 


extracts  from  the  letters  of  a  Turkish 
woman,  in  which  the  following  passages  oc- 
cur: 

Hurrah!  The  sublime  momfng  of  tEe  so- 
longed-for  sacred  day!  The  news  that  makes 
us  all  put  our  foreheads  to  the  ground,  that 
makes  our  aged,  our  women,  our  children,  w^ecp 
with  an  unknown  joy.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
longer  special  privilege  for  king,  for  city,  or 
religion.  All  are  one  and  equal.  .  .  .  Wlien 
I  think  of  the  days  when  we  had  no  security, 
when  any  man,  by  throwing  a  European  paper 
into  our  house,  might  have  had  us  tortured,  and 
sent  to  prison  .  .  .  this  seems  all  like  a 
dream. 

A  Turkish  Diplomat  on  the  Results. 

Mundji  Bey,  Turkish  Consul-General  at 
New  York,  writing  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  North  American  Review,  >vhilc 
paying  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  discipline, 
organization,  and  courage  of  the  Young 
Turks  and  Albanians  in  achieving  Ottoman 
independence,  remarks  that  the  Armenians 
will  always  be  credited  with  the  prudence 
and  the  diplomacy  of  the  step  they  took.  The 
real  cause  of  the  final  outbreak,  he  main> 
tains,  lay  in  the  Macedonian  question. 

That  unhappy  spot  of  European  Turkey  had 
become  a  guerilla  camp  of  various  races, — Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  Servians,  Wallachians,  and  Al- 
banians. Each  race  had  its  national  prejudice 
against  the  others,  and  each  its  national  ambi- 
tion. .  .  .  All  wanted  to  rule,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  province  from  Turkey. 

The  Committee  of  Ottoman  Union  and  Prog- 
ress, as  the  revolutionary  committees  are  named, 
directed  the  revolutionary  committee  in  Mace- 
donia to  sound  the  bugle  of  revolt.  .  . 
The  insurgent  army  at  Uskub,  Monastir,  Sa- 
lonika, Adrianople,  all  at  the  same  time,  de- 
manded of  the  Sultan  the  re-establishment  of 
the  old  constitution  and  the  banishment  of  the 
obnoxious  camarilla  at  Yildiz, — the  real  insti- 
gators of  the  country's  misfortune  and  misrule. 
The  Sultan  had  in  all  circumstances  depended 
upon  Albanian  support  in  time  of  trouble,  and 
the  news  of  the  revolt  fell  upon  the  Yildiz 
Kiosk  like  a  thunderbolt 

As  to  the  results  that  will  accrue  to  his 
country  from  the  new  regime,  Mundji  Bey 
claims  that  the  Ottoman  Empire,  comprising 
as  it  does  Mohammedan  and  Christian  races, 
has  within  itself  the  ability  to  civilize  the 
country  and  to  bring  it  "  to  the  high  level  of 
Western  nations."  The  new  Turkey  "  will 
settle  down  to  rebuild  the  ruins  of  the  old 
days,"  and  "  will  study  science,  history,  eco- 
nomics, and  all  the  modem  resources  of  civ- 
ilization." Industries,  agriculture,  etc,  hith- 
erto "  sold  to  foreigners  by  corrupt  officials, 
will  pass  into  native  hands."  But  the  great- 
est change  of  all  will  be  "  the  abolition  of 
the  religious  question." 
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"KATE,"  OF  OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma  is  making  history  for  it- 
self, perhaps  in  some  respects  for 
the  nation.  Some  enthusiasts  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  is  the  new  birthplace  of  democ- 
racy. Already  some  of  its  ideas  are  spreading 
to  the  border  States.  But  the  one  who  sits 
on  the  throne  of  influence  and  power  at  this 
history-making  time  is  a  woman,  and  every- 
body calls  her  "  Kate."  The  full  name  of 
this  young  lady  is*  Kate  Barnard,  and  the 
story  of  her  acquisition  of  her  familiar  title, 
as  told  by  Mr.  A.  J.  McKelway  in  the 
American  Magazine,  reads  like  a  romance. 


MISS    KATE   BARNARD. 
(Oklahoma's   rommissIoDcr  of  Charities.) 

Miss  Barnard,  it  appears,  was  born  in  Ne- 
braska, of  Southern  parentage. 

The  mother  died  at  the  daughter's  birth,  and 
the  little  girl's  life  was  one  of  hardship  and 
poverty.  At  first  cared  for  by  relatives,  she  was 
later  put  on  the  i6o  acres  of  Oklahoma  land 
which  her  father  had  claimed,  to  hold  the  home- 
stead while  he  made  a  living  in  the  city  near  by. 
The  burden  of  loneliness  and  responsibility  which 
her  young  heart  Ijore,  instead  of  embittering  her 
life,  has  given  her  the  warmest  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate*  especially  for  the  children  of 
the  poor.  A  devout  Catholic,  she  frequently 
brought  to  her  father-confessors  the  ambition 
she  had  of  wider  service,  but  was  as  often  met 
with  the  old-fashioned  advice,  generally  the  best 
that  can  be  given,  that  her  place  was  that  of 
housekeeper  in  her  father's  home. 


The  young  lady  herself  thought  otherwise, 
and  when  Oklahoma  decided  to  send  an  ex- 
hibit to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  she  '*  made 
an  application  to  be  put  in  charge  of  it,  and 
was  given  the  appointment  over  350  com- 
petitors." As  the  result  of  her  success  at  St. 
Louis  she  received  offers  of  similar  work  at 
the  Portland  Exposition.  Why  she  declined 
these  offers  is  thus  related : 

She  received  the  sage  advice  from  a  newspaper 
man,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  that 
there  was  room  for  an  unexampled  career  of 
usefulness  in  Oklahoma  City  and  Territory.  He 
advised  her  to  gather  some  of  her  girl  friends 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  charity  organization,  and 
find  first  some  employment  for  the  hundreds  of 
stranded  people  who  had  found  their  way  to  the 
newly  opened  lands  and  newly  built  cities  of 
Oklahoma.  She  took  this  advice  and,  after  mak- 
ing some  investigations  into  the  condition  of 
the  unemployed,  she  wrote  one  vivid  statement 
for  the  newspapers  that  brought  to  her  doors  in 
one  day  10,000  garments  and  stacks  of  furniture. 
She  found  400  children,  many  of  them  living  in 
tents,  all  of  them  destitute,  and  she  clothed  them, 
and  shod  them,  and  bought  books  for  them,  and 
packed  them  off  to  school. 

So  deeply  were  the  citizens  impressed  by 
her  efforts  that  two  associations,  of  business 
men  and  ministers  respectively,  which  had 
been  doing  desultory  charity  work,  combined 
their  operations,  elected  Miss  Barnard  ma- 
tron, and  provided  an  income  of  $600  a 
month  for  her  disbursement.  It  was  while 
matron  of  this  association  that  she  became 
"  the  controlling  spirit  in  the  political  life  of 
Oklahoma.  She  was  able  to  vote  the  slum 
independently  of  or  against  the  saloon." 

"Hello,  boys!  Where  are  you  going?"  she 
would  say  to  a  group  of  barroom  bums,  towed 
to  the  polls  by  a  saloon-keeper.  And  while  the 
saloon-keeper  looked  helplessly  on,  she  would 
remind  them  that  she  had  sent  John's  little  girl 
to  school,  and  had  nursed  Tom's  wife  through 
pneumonia,  and  had  found  a  decent  suit  of 
clothes  for  Jim.  .  .  .  And  then  she  would 
tell  the  boys  that  they  must  vote  against  the  bad 
candidate  for  Mayor,  and  for  the  good  one,  be- 
cause the  good  one  was  a  friend  of  hers,  and 
the  boys  would  follow  her  meekly  to  the  ballot- 
box. 

In  this  way  she  elected  a  Republican  and 
then  a  Democratic  Mayor,  by  a  majority  of 
700  on  each  occasion. 

She  made  her  first  public  speech  at  a  labor 
convention,  urging  a  plea  for  the  insertion 
of  a  compulsory-education  and  an  anti-child- 
labor  section  in  the  new  constitution,  and  the 
convention  included  these  demands.  When 
a  State  department  of  charities  was  estab- 
lished Kate  was  made  the  first  commissioner, 
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with  a  salary  of  $2500.  So  effective  a  public 
speaker  did  she  become  that  '^  it  became  a 
common  trick  for  campaigners  to  promise 
that  Kate  would  also  deliver  an  address,  and 
It  often  happened  that  she  was  billed  to  speak 
at  the  same  time  at  towns  300  miles  apart." 
When  the  Republican  ticket  was  snowed  un- 
der in  the  election  Kate  received  a  majority 
of  56,(XX)  votes.  She  was  the  chief  reason 
for  the  Democratic  victory,  being  thoroughly 
trusted  by  the  farmers  and  the  labor-union 
men.  She  was  also  the  favorite  speaker  for 
the  Democrats. 

Lithe,  graceful,  petite,  with  dark  hair  and  skin 
and  flashing  eyes,  and  a  rapid-fire  articulation 
that  was  the  despair  of  the  reporters,  she  painted 
pictures  of  the  wrongs  of  childhood,  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  miners  without  the  protection  of  law, 
of  the  needs  of  orphans,  of  the  iniquity  of  send- 
ing juvenile  criminals  to  the  jails  and  stockades, 
thrilling  her  vast  audiences  with  her  earnest  elo- 
quence. 

When  Oklahoma  was  made  a  State,  Kate 
was  inaugurated  along  with  the  other  State 


officers,  and  given  offices  in  the  Senate  Build- 
ing; and  "  the  spirit  of  the  new  State  is  in- 
carnate "  in  her: 

The  politicians  come  and  go  through  the  State 
offices,  and  call  on  the  Governor  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  the  Speaker.  But  they 
make  a  mistake  when  they  do  not  stop  to  shake 
hands  with  Kate,  if  they  want  something  done 
that  is  worth  while.  And  through  her  little 
office  on  the  top  floor  there  pours  a  steady  stream 
of  people  all  day  long,  people  whom  she  has  met 
in  her  campaigns  over  the  State,  or  people  who 
want  to  meet  her, — farmers,  merchants,  club- 
women, preachers,  teachers.  Now  a  delegation 
of  miners  .  .  .  now  a  committee  of  laundry- 
girls.  .  .  .  She  knows  the  game  and  plays  it 
well,  and  it  is  for  humanity  that  she  is  playing  it. 

So  to-day,  as  Mr.  McKelway  graphically 
puts  it,  ''  if  the  stranger  from  the  East  asks  a 
citizen  of  Guthrie  where  Miss  Barnard's 
office  is,  a  puzzled  expression  will  first  appear, 
then  the  difficulty  will  be  removed  as  he  re- 
plies, *  Oh !  you  mean  Kate.'  "  For  Kate  b 
to  Oklahoma  what  Jane  Addams  is  to  Chi- 
cago, its  First  Citizen. 


PROSPECTS  OF  A  REDUCTION  IN  THE  POSTAGE  RATE  TO 

GERMANY. 


A  LMOST  the  first  comments  on  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  two-cent  letter  rate  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England  (the 
rate  goes  into  efiect  this  month)  included  the 
confident  assertion  that,  of  course,  Germany 
would  be  quick  to  follow  England's  example. 
The  Berlin  Government,  however,  has  hesi- 
tated in  the  matter.  The  hesitation,  we  arc 
informed  by  the  German  press,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  only  one  cause, — the  financial 
status  of  the  empire.  The  deficit  of  the  Ger- 
man treasury  has  been  steadily  increasing, 
until  it  has  now  reached  such  aJarming  pro- 
portions that  an  adjustment  of  the  finances 
of  the  empire  has  become  an  imperative  duty. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, German  authorities  are  oversensitive 
in  matters  pertaining  to  finance,  and  the  fact 
that  a  reduction  in  the  postal  rates  would 
bring  about,  at  least  temporarily,  a  decrease 
in  the  postal  revenues,  which  form  a  large 
asset  in  the  German  budget,  has  been  respon- 
.sible  for  the  attitude  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  taken  in  this  matter.  While  the 
commercial  interests  in  Germany  have  not 
hesitated  to  criticise  this  policy  as  narrow- 
minded,  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  not 
failed  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  under  which 
the  government  is  laboring. 


The  attitude  of  the  German  business  man 
in  this  matter  is  set  forth  in  an  editorial  ar- 
ticle in  the  Deutsche  Vorkampfer,  the  lead- 
ing German  monthly  published  in  the  United 
States.  This  magazine  also  presents  the  re- 
sult of  a  symposium  of  views  on  this  subjc<;t 
by  representative  German-Artlcricans,  and 
others  who  are  known  to  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  cementing  of  German-Ameri- 
can friendship. 

Prof.  John  W.  Burgess,  of  Colimibia  Uni- 
versity, president  of  the  Germanistic  So- 
ciety of  America  and  the  first  "  exchange 
professor  "  at  the  University  in  Berlin,  says: 

I  certainly  feel  that  the  failure  to  effect  such 
a  postal  agreement  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  the  possibility  of  which  I  can 
scarcely  conceive,  would  prove  a  serious  disad- 
vantage to  both  countries.  These  are  the  two 
countries  which,  above  all  others,  should  stand 
in  closest  relations  in  all  respects  with  each 
other,  and  neither  of  them  should  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  the  bonds  that  bind  them  to- 
gether. The  only  objection  I  can  see,  the  loss  in 
postal  revenue,  would  be  more  than  made  good 
by  the  increased  activity  of  intercourse,  and  con- 
sequently the  increased  cordiality  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  countries.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  postage  would  remain  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries, and  increase  in  the  activity  of  postal  inter- 
course would  most  probably,  we  might  say  in- 
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cvitaWy,  mean  increase  of  activity  in  commerce 
and  trade. 

The  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  Mr. 
Theodore  Sutro,  president  of  the  United  Ger- 
man Societies  of  the  City  of  New  York,  ex- 
pressed a  similar  opinion  in  even  more  vigor- 
ous language,  while'  Mr.  Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
who  is  virtual  head  of  the  North  German 
Lrloyd  Line,  and  Mr.  Hugo  Ballin,  general 
director  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  add 
their  endorsement.  Mr.  Hermann  Schaaf ,  the 
bead  of  the  concern  which  acts  as  agent  of  the 
German  parcel  post  for  the  United  States,  is, 
perhaps  naturally,  opposed  to  the  idea.  He 
says  in  part : 

If  other  governments  should  follow  the  exam- 
ple set  by  England  and  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many would,  of  course,  have  to  follow  suit,  not 


so  much  for  reasons  of  commercial  importance, 
as  for  reasons  of  international  courtesy.  In  my 
opinion  a  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  pos- 
tage would  have  hardly  any  influence  on  the 
volume  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 
America  will  continue  to  buy  from  Germany 
such  goods  as  she  can  buy  there  cheaper  than 
from  other  countries,  or  such  goods  as  are  ex- 
clusively manufactured  in  Germany,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  rate  of  postage  is  2  or  5  cents.  I 
would  not  expect  a  large  increase  in  the  volume 
of  private  intercourse  between  the  two  nations, 
and  consequently  the  establishment  of  closer  re- 
lations between  Germans  living  in  this  country 
and  the  Fatherland  from  such  reduction,  al- 
though in  a  small  measure  the  influence  of 
cheaper  postage  might  make  itself  felt  in  this 
respect.  Export  and  import  figures  underlie  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  the  respective  countries  to  compete 
with  commercial  rivals.  The  rate  of  postage 
will  be  a  "  quantite  negligeable." 


DRIVING  OUT  THE  DUEL. 


A  GREAT  advance  in  European  civilization 
"^^  is  recorded  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
for  August  by  Prince  Alfonso  de  Bourbon  in 
his  "  Fi^t  Against  Dueling  in  Europe."  It 
is  a  survey  of  the  steps  which  promise  to  make 
the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
distinguished  for  the  extinction  of  this  bar- 
baric survivaL 

IN  GERMANY. 

The  writer  wrote  to  his  uncle,  Prince 
Charles  of  Lowenstein,  on  November  20, 
1900,  asking  him  to-  try  to  form  in  Ger- 
many a  league  against  dueling.  Prince 
Charles,  by  the  beginning  of  January,  1901, 
had  formed  a  small  provisional  committee  and 
began  to  enroll  members.  In  October,  1901, 
Prince  Charles  assembled  at  Leipsic  the  first 
anti-dueling  meeting,  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  create  courts.of  honor.  The  German  Na- 
tional And-Dueling  League  was  established, 
and  its  central  committee  formed  on  June  1 1 , 
1902.  In  the  early  part  of  1907  Prince 
Charics  induced  200  professors  of  the  differ- 
ent universities  to  join  the  league.  When  he* 
retired  into  a  Dominician  monastery  in  Hol- 
land last  summer  the  league  numbered  thirty 
committees  perfectly  organized,  and  more 
than  3000  inscribed  members  of  all  religious 
and  political  opinions.  Among  the  German 
students,  societies  bearing  the  name  of  Freie- 
Studentensdiaft  have  been  formed,  which 
tend  to  diminish  dueling.  Already  duels  in 
Germany  have  become  "  infinitely  more  rare, 
especially  in  the  army,"  where  the  custom 
has  always  prevailed. 


IN   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In  Austria  the  movement  began  in  May, 
1 90 1,  with  an  appeal  signed  by  ten  persons 
of  great  distinction.  A  few  months  later  the 
signatories  increased  to  1500,  and  among 
them  sixteen  princes  and  364  members  of  the 
nobility.  The  Austrian  National  Anti-Duel- 
ing League  was  definitely  constituted  .in  1902. 
An  Anti-Dueling  Association  for  students 
at  the  Vienna  University  was  organized  in 
1905,  and  has»n umbered  250  members;  6300 
ladies  have  joined  the  Austrian  league.  The 
diminution  of  duels  in  Austria  from  year  to 
year  is  remarkable.  The  Austrian  press  is 
entirely  in  favor  of  the  work. 

In  Hungary,  said  to  be  the  country  par 
excellence  of  duels,  a  National  Anti-Duehng 
League  was  created  in  1903.  As  a  result, 
duels  are  diminishing  in  society,  and  commit- 
tees have  been  able  to  stop  and  avoid  several 
during  the  last  five  years.  An  officer  in 
Budapest  wrote  a  play  against  dueling  in 
1907.  Galicia,  which  after  Hungary  is  said 
to  be  the  most  duel-ridden  country  in  Europe, 
has  so«far  yielded  to  the  anti-dueling  move- 
ment that  in  the  space  of  three  years  duels 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  court 
of  honor,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  idiotic 
method  of  dueling,  is  no  mere  farce.  A  gen- 
tleman who  had  slandered  a  lady  was  given 
the  alternative  of  exile  in  America  during 
three  years  or  boycott  by  his  friends.  He 
chose  exile,  *  and  left  the  country.  These 
courts  of  honor  open  up  the  prospect  of  a  new 
form  of  social  pressure  which  mi^t  prove  a 
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most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  more  formal 
courts  of  justice.  Sixteen  hundred  and  fifty 
ladies  have  joined  the  league  in  Galicia,  and 
their  influence  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
extermination  of  dueling. 

:      IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

In  Italy  the  Marquis  Filjppo  Crispolti  or- 
ganized an  Anti-Dueling  League  in  1902. 
All  the  doctors  in  Palermo,  Messina,  and 
Siena  have  pledged  themselves  not  to  assist  in 
any  duel.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  ac- 
cepted the  patronage  of  the  Italian  Anti- 
Dueling  League  in  December,  1907. 

In  France  the  writer  approached  M.  Jo- 


seph du  Bourg,  at  Toulouse,  in  November, 
1900,  who  formed  in  the  following  March 
a  provisional  committee  with  many  promi- 
nent men  and  ex-militaires.  In  1903  the 
first  court  of  honor  was  created  at  Paris, 
composed  of  very  distinguished  military 
people. 

Thanks  to  the  creation  of  juries  of  honor 
in  the  Belgian  army  in  1889,  dueling  has  dis- 
appeared. In  Spain  the  league  was  started  in 
1904  by  Baron  de  Albi.  King  Alfonso,  on 
October  23,  1906,  accepted  the  honorary 
presidency  of  the  Spanish  National  Anti- 
Dueling  League.  In  1907  there  were  only 
four  or  five  duels  in  the  whole  of  Spain. 


DOES  WRITING  AS  A    PROFESSION   PAY? 


TT  has  been  said,  we  forget  by  whom,  that 
■*■  an  opinion  is  valuable  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject possessed  by  the  person  who  utters  it. 


MR.    JOHN    O  HARA    COSGRAVE. 

(Editor  of  Everybody's  Magazine.) 

On  this  basis  the  observations  of  Mr.  John 
0*Hara  Cosgrave,  the  successful  editor  of 
Everybody's,  on  "  Present-Day  Opportuni- 
ties in  Literature,"  which  appear  in  the  New 


England  Magazine  for  September,  are  en- 
titled to  thoughtful  consideration.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  article  in  question, 
as  a  whole,  will  be  distinctly  disappointing 
to  those  **  literary  aspirants  "  for  whom  it  is 
evidently  intended.  In  its  opening  para- 
graphs it  raises  hopes,  only  to  dash  them  in 
a  sentence  a  little  further  on.  Mr.  Cosgrave 
begins  so  assurlngly  that  we  can  fancy  the 
whole  tribe  of  embryo  Kiplings  and  Craw- 
fords,  and  budding  Corellis  and  Whartons, 
sharpening  their  pencils  or  replenishing  their 
inkwells  preparatory  to  an  immediate  assault 
on  Castle  Success,  which  is  so  readily  to  sur- 
render to  them.  Here  are  his  opening 
words : 

This  is  the  day  of  the  writer.  This  is  the  new 
opportunity.  The  growth  of  the  population  and 
compulsory  education  have  created  a  great  host 
of  readers  whose  demand  for  information  and 
entertainment  are  (sic)  supplied  by  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  book  publishers. 

Again,  the  "  young  writer  "  is  told : 

The  newspapers  are  waiting  for  him;  the 
magazines  are  seeking  him;  the  book  publish- 
ers are  ready  to  pounce  upon  him  as  soon  as 
his  head  shows.  Surely  such  visions  of  success 
and  fame,  with  their  attendant  affluence,  were 
enough  to  turn  the  head  of  any  "  literary 
aspirant."  But,  alas!  for  the  young  wiclder  oJ 
the  quill, — or  fountain-pen, — 

Unless  he  is  a  genius  he  must  wait  long  and 
serve  honestly  the  apprenticeship  that  is  de^ 
manded  by  life  as  the  wage  of  mastership. 

Mr.  Cosgrave  holds  that  "  the  difficult,  in 
tangible  craft  of  story-spinning  or  article- 
making  can  be  mastered  only  by  practice.'* 
Why  "  intangible  "  ?  And,  if  intangible, 
what  IS  the  use  of  practicing  the"  craft? 
"  But,"  our  editor  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  writer 
has  this  advantage  over  these  other  doctors 
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and  lawyers,  that  he  can  make  the  work  of 
learning  his  trade  earn  him  a  living."  This 
will  be  news  to  most  persons.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  literary  aspirants  who  are  wait- 
ing the  much-desired  "  opportunity  "  fail  ut- 
terly, in  most  cases,  to  earn  a  livelihood.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Cosgrave  does  not  discuss  authorship 
from  the  classic  or  academic  standpoint,  but 
confines  himself  to  "  that  phase  which  chiefly 
concerns  the  modem  literary  aspirant, — the 
field  of  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines." 

Whatever  may  still  be  urged  against  the  sen- 
sationalism and  inaccuracy  of  the  daily  press, 
there  has  come  within  the  last  few  years  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  conduct  of  great 
newspapers  in  the  large  centers.  .  .  .  A  de- 
mand for  good  writing  has  been  developed. 
.  .  .  The  routine  reporter  cannot  bring  out 
the  romance  and  tragedy  of  the  news.  To  pro- 
ject the  human  values  of  current  happenings,  to 
give  them  their  dramatic  or  sensational  impli- 
cation, the  artist's  touch  is  necessary,  so  there 
has  been  developed  a  class  of  journalists  to 
whose  vividness  or  pungency  of  treatment  the 
term  artistic  may  be  fairly  applied.  Such  writ- 
ers, commonly  called  *'  star  reporters,"  are  well 
paid,  and  acquire  a  reputation  because  they  are 
often  allowed  to  sign  their  articles. 

Given  the  necessary  education  and  intel- 
lectual caliber,  these  star  reporters  in  due 
course  become  magazine  writers.  "  The  city 
room  of  the  daily  newspaper  is  the  training- 
ground  of  the  article  writer  and  story-teller 
of  to-day."  Many  authors,  of  course,  have 
become  expert  writers  without  passing 
through  the  city  room;  but  the  journalistic 
route  "  is  a  main  traveled  road  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  magazine  editor  and  the  book 
publisher." 

The  first  question,  we  are  told,  asked  by 
the  experienced  magazine  editor  of  any 
would-be  contributor  is  "  What  do  you 
know?  '\  Then,  "  What  have  you  done?  " 

Whoever  would  be -heard  nowadays  must  have 
something  to  say.  .  .  .  After  a  man  acquires 
skill  with  the  tools  of  language  he  must  some- 
where gather  material  to  mould.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  the  writers  who  to-day  have  the 
public's  car  have  traveled  in  many  lands  and 
sojourned  in  many  environments.  Some  have 
imposed  knowledge  of  life  upon  high  scholar- 
ship. 

The  literary  aspirant,  having  been  "  prop- 
erly primed  and  trussed  by  city  editors  and 
copy-readers,"  and  being  now  a  star  reporter, 
IS  ready  to  join  "  the  more  select  company  of 
magazine  contributors."  How  admission  to 
this  circle  may  be  gained  is  duly  explained 
by  Mr.  Cosgrave,  who  incidentally  gives  an 


interesting  description  of  the  new  magazine 
of  to-day,  which  we  quote  in  full. 

The  new  type  of  magazine  evolved  in  America 
is  a  form  of  journalism  imposed  upon  the  old 
structure  of  essays,  stories,  and  poems.  It  is 
concerned  rather  with  tendencies  and  conditions 
than  with  current  events,  and  treats  these  in 
their  broadest  application  to  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion. It  breaks  new  ground  and  makes  its  own 
issues.  Addressing  simultaneously  large  audi- 
ences throughout  the  States,  it  is  unshackled 
by  local  prejudice  and  has  become  an  agency  of 
illumination  and  reform.  This  development  has 
created  a  demand  for  a  new  t3rpe  of  writer ;  the 
reporter  of  conditions,  who  must  combine  the 
knowledge  and  patience  of  the  sociologist  with 
the  human  instinct  sense  of  the  trained  news- 
paper man.  This  type  finds  its  best  expression 
in  Lincoln  Steffens,  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Wil- 
liam Hard,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  Charles  E. 
Russell,  and  Will  Irwin, — men  who  devote 
months  of  laborious  investigation  to  their  sub- 
jects and  interpret  them  in  human  terms  to  their 
public.  These  men  have  been  called  "  muck- 
rakers,"  for  they  have  dragged  the  wrongs  of 
individuals  and  classes  to  the  light  of  day,  but 
their  work  has  been  the  greatest  single  factor  in 
that  awakening  of  the  national  conscience, — that 
new  seose  of  responsibility,  that  resentment  of 
greedy  privilege  and  dishonest  administration  of 
politics  and  business  which  pervade  our  country 
to-day.    They  are  the  evangels  of  the  new  era. 

The  magazines  are  looking  for  "  new  men 
who  can  handle  great  subjects  in  a  big  way." 
And  for  those  who  are  able  to  do  this  work 
"  there  is  high  compensation,  a  real  reputa- 
tion, and  the  consciousness  of  serving  a  noble 
cause." 

As  regards* the  pecuniary  results  of  liter- 
ary success,  "  the  great  prizes  are  for  the  few." 

A  good  story  is  worth  from  $ioo  to  $1000, 
determined  by  its  length,  its  value,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  writer.  The  authors  who  have 
.made  a  public  of  their  own  through  their  books 
are  paid  a  higher  rate  than  those  whose  reputa- 
tion has  not  extended  beyond  the  magazine  field. 
.  .  .  The  writers  of  whom  this  is  true  aver- 
age from  $10,000  to  $25,000  a  year.  .  .  .  The 
less  successful  average  from  $4000  to  $8000.  But 
there  are  other  compensations  than  mere  dol- 
lars and  cents  for  the  writer.  He  is  his  own 
master;  he  labors  when  and  where  he  pleases; 
and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  the  artist  in  his 
work.  As  to  fame:  he  has  the  recognition  of 
his  craft  rather  than  that  of  society  at  larpre; 
for  art  has  not  yet  attained  rank  in  America. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  transitory  condition,  however, 
and  it  is  comforting  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  lion  of  the  moment  will  be  the  bril- 
liant novelist  whose  latest  achievement  the 
populace  will  celebrate  with  banquets  and  bon- 
fires. 

In  his  concluding  paragraph  Mr.  Cosgrave 
admits  that  the  difficulties  confronting  the 
literary  aspirant  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Standards  are  being  raised  rather  than 
lowered. 
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A  HINDU  OPINION  OF  THE   VOYAGE  OF  THE  FLEET. 


TpHE  voyage  of  the  American  fleet  has  at- 
.  tracted  more  public  notice  than  any 
similar  movement  among  the  great  navies  of 
the  world  in  modern  times.  Nations  have 
vied  with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  extend- 
ing hospitality  to  the  officers  and  men,  and 
the  press  universally  has  showered  compli- 
ments and  praise  on  the  United  States  for 
the  remarkable  naval  development  it  has  ac- 
complished within  so  comparatively  short  a 
period.  Underneath  these  various  eulogistic 
comments  one  cannot  fail  to  detect  the  real- 
ization on  the  part  of  the  writers  that  the 
presence  of  her  fleet  in  foreign  waters  demon- 
strates that  America's  naval  strength  is  no 
longer  a  quantite  negligible,  and  that  she  has 
definitively  entered  the  ranks  of  world-pow- 
ers. To  the  nations  of  the  Far  East  this  fact 
has  especial  significance,  for  it  seems  to  be 
tacitly  agreed  that  the  views  of  our  Captain 
Hobson  (noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Review)  are  destined  to  be  realized  at  no 
very  distant  date,  and  that  the  future  of 
America  in  the  Orient  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
beset  with  grave  international  difficulties. 
The  situation  is  not  without  interest  even  to 
dependent  India ;  and  in  the  August  issue  of 
the  Modern  Review  (Calcutta)  Mr.  Satis 
Chandra  Basu  sets  forth  the  views  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  subjects  of  that  great 
British  possession. 

Mr.  Basu  does  not  mince  •matters.  He 
assumes  without  any  hesitation  whatsoever 
that  "  the  great  historic  question  of  Asia  ver- 
sus Europe  "  will  ere  long  come  up  for  set- 
tlement, and  that  whereas  "  the  conflict  of 
1905  was  fought  between  an  intensely  pa- 
triotic people  and  a  wornout  autocracy,"  the 
new  conflict  will  be  **  between  a  poor  though 
patriotic  monarchy  and  a  rich  and  vigorous 
republic." 

Internally  Japan  is  now  passing  through  a 
great  financial  and  economic  crisis.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  has  been  terribly  aggravated  by 
the  last  war.  Slowly  and  silently  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content with  the  present  state  of  things  is  grow- 
ing in  the  kingdom.  Externally  she  has  her  in- 
terests opposed  to  almost  all  the  European  pow- 
ers. But  against  all  these  dangers  must  be 
counted  the  intense  patriotism  of  the  Japanese 
people.  America,  on  the  other  hand,  is  finan- 
cially one  of  the  best  equipped  states.  The  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  the  United  States  is  far 
better  than  in  Japan.  Externally  America  is  the 
most  favored  state  in  the  world. 

In  view  of  a  possible  conflict  with  Japan, 
this  Indian  writer  thinks  the  United  States 
may  deem  it  necessary  "  to  clear  the  Pacific 


Coast  and  its  neighborhood  of  all  sorts  of 
Japanese  influence  and  interests."  Amer- 
ica's flourishing  industries  and  commerce  re- 
quire outlets,  and  the  Orient  is  her  greatest 
purchaser.  To  protect  this  commerce  she 
must  have  some  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific, 
and  these  are  supplied  by  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines.  In  regard  to  the  latter  he  says 
that,  '*  judging  from  the  ordinary  standards 
of  conduct  of  European  nations,  it  seems  im- 
probable that  America  will  ever  willingly 
grant  complete  independence  to  the  Philip- 
pines." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  apply  the 
same  standard  in  judging  America  that  you  do 
in  judging  European  nations,  because  the  his- 
tory of  American  activity  in  the  Orient  does  not 
in  general  agree  with  the  tradition  of  European 
nations  in  Asia.  The  English,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  French  .  .  .  share  substantially  the  same 
view;  that  Asiatics  are  not  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment. But  America,  after  only  six  years  of 
occupation  in  the  Philippines,  has  been  able  to 
establish  a  really  popular  legislative  assembly. 

Mr.  Basu,  somewhat  pathetically,  com- 
pares this  with  the  treatment  of  India  by 
Great  Britain.  He  refers  to  October  16, 
1907,  on  which  day  the  first  Philippine  As- 
sembly was  inaugurated  by  Secretary  of  War 
Taft,  as  "  written  in  golden  letters  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  modern  Philippines,"  but  also  as 
being  a  "  day  of  national  mourning  for  all 
India." 

To-day  young  Filipinos  are  enacting  legisla- 
tion for  their  nation  .  .  .  and  to  a  great  de- 
gree are  controlling  the  public  afltairs  of  their 
country.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Filipinos  are  in  no  way  superior  to  the  people 
of  India  in  respect  of  educational  and  moral  ele- 
vation and  previous  practice  in  the  art  of  §elf- 
government. 

He  makes  it  clear,  however,  that  he  holds 
no  brief  for  America. 

Her  history  is  stained  from  page  to  page  with 
instances  of  inhuman  treatment  and  systematic 
destruction  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
[the  American]  continent.  But  I  am  judging 
her  with  reference  to  her  present  policy  in  the 
Orient,  and  that  according  to  the  ordinary  con- 
cepticMis  of  justice  and  fair  play. 

Turning  to  Japan,  he  finds  that  her  lands 
and  resources  are  inadequate  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  her  population.  She  must  have 
outlets,  but  she  finds  obstructions  to  expan- 
sion in  all  directions.  "  That  America  should 
be  the  first  Westerner  to  come  into  the  in- 
evitable conflict  is  due  to  her  peculiar  geo- 
graphical position  as  well  as  to  her  commer- 
cial and  territorial  interests  in  the  Pacific" 
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While  acknowledging  the  patriotism,  pa- 
tience, and  perseverance  of  the  Japanese,  and 
their  kindness  to  foreigners  in  their  social  life, 
Mr.  Basu  flays  them  unmercifully  for  their 
actions  in  Korea  and  Formosa,  charges  that 
the  history  of  Japanese  activity -in  the  F^ar 
East  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War  does  not 
present  an  honorable  record,  and  claims  that 
Japan,  though  an  Asiatic  country,  "  is  act- 
ing exactly  like  a  greedy  Western  nation 
[ !  ] ,"  and  "  the  same  imperialism  which  has 
degraded  Britain  has  affected  Japan."  He 
concludes  his  articles  with  the  following 
passage: 

The   permanent  peace    and    progress    of   the 


world  can  only  be  secured  by  the  spiritualization 
of  the  West  and  the  partial  secularization  of  the 
East,  and  for  this  purpose  interaction  between 
the  two  is  absolutely  necessary.  Although  the 
Asiatics  are  being  excluded  from  Western  lands 
at  the  present  moment,  Asia  is  catholic  enough 
to  welcome  the  Europeans  [Americans?]  into 
her  land,  provided  they  lead  ah  honorable  life; 
and  the  time  will  surely  come  when  Asia  will 
also  receive  the  same  respect  and  honor  in  the 
West  that  the  West  never  forgets  to  claim  .in 
Asia. 

"  Let  us,  therefore,"  he  adds,  "  welcome 
the  American  fleet  into  Asiatic  waters.  But 
we  welcome  the  fleet  as  the  protector  of 
American  national  honor,  and  not  as  a  rob- 
ber of  nations'  liberties." 


MORE    GOLD,    MORE   TRADE. 


T^HE  news  that  South  African  miners  are 
getting  gold  out  of  the  ground  at 
steadily  decreasing  cost  has  turned  loose  a 
flood  of  price-prophecies.  They  concern  all 
those  who  invest  or  trade  in  stocks,  bonds, 
or  notes;  and,  in  fact,  any  one  interested  in 
the  prices  of  food,  clothing,  and  commodi- 
ties in  general. 

Many  popular  writers  treat  the  question 
very  simply, — since  gold  is  becoming  cheaper 
to  produce,  we  will  have  to  "  pay  more  "  for 
meat  and  potatoes  and  clothes  and  houses, 
and  so  on,  but  will  **  pay  less  "  for  bonds, 
notes,  and  other  fixed  evidences  of  debt  re- 
deemable in  gold. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  flow  of  gold 
seems  not  quite  so  direct,  though  just  as  strik- 
ing and  important,  when  one  reads  an  editorial 
published  last  month  in  the  London  Statist, 
— a  journal  which  on  this  subject  certainly 
commands  the  attention  of  all  schools  of 
economists.  It  declares  that  **  gold  is  the 
common  measure  of  all  prices,  but  it  is  not 
the  sole  determinant  of  the  level  of  prices, 
for  all  that." 

A  multitude  of  influences  are  constantly  being 
exerted,  all  of  which  have  some  share  in  deter- 
mining price.  Over  and  above  this,  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  prices  of  special  articles  may 
be  either  run  up  unduly  or  run  down  unduly  by 
circumstances  quite  independent  of  the  cost  of 
producing  gold,  such,  for  example,  as  a  great 
catastrophe  or  an  extraordinary  abundance. 
Still,  the  cost  of  producing  gold  has  its  effect. 
It  may  take  some  time  for  the  full  effect  to  be 
seen,  owing  to  circumstances.  But  the  effect 
'will  be  produced  after  a  while. 

At  the  present  time  gold  is  the  standard  of 
value  in  practically  every  commercial  country 
except  China.  In  consequence  the  value  of 
everything  exchangeable  is  measured  in  terms  of 


gold.  It  follows  that  as  gold  measures  the  value 
of  all  other  things,  the  value  of  gold  itself  is 
measured  in  those  other  things.  Consequently, 
if  we  say  that  the  cost  of  producing  gold  is  les- 
sened, we  say,  in  effect,  that  gold  exchanges  for 
a  smaller  quantity  of  other  things  than  it  did  be- 
fore ;  or,  to  put  the  matter  differently,  we  affirm 
that  a  smaller  quantity  of  other  things  ex- 
changes for  a  given  amount  of  gold;  which  is 
only  another  way  of  stating  that  the  prices  of 
commodities  and  the  wages  of  labor  have  both 
risen. 

CHEAPER  GOLD  FROM  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

The  exposition  quoted  above  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  correspondent  of  the  weekly  in 
discussion  of  a  former  editorial,  pointing  out 
the  decline  in  the  cost  of  mining  South  Afri- 
can gold.  Representative  mines  like  the 
Robinson,  the  Simmer  and  Jack,  the  Lang- 
laagte,  and  the  Glen  Deep  have  shown 
yearly  decreases  in  the  cost  of  milling  each 
ton  of  gold,  ranging  from  25  per  cent,  to  5 
per  cent. 

We  choose  these  South  African  companies 
(says  the  Statist),  firstly,  because  South  Africa 
at  the  present  time 'is  setting  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  way  of  bringing  scien- 
tific research  to  bear  upon  gold  mining  and  gen- 
erally in  the  introduction  of  economical  methods; 
and,  secondly,  because  South  Africa  is  produc- 
inj?  fully  one-third  of  all  the  gold  now  being 
raised  in  the  world,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
it  is  likely  to  produce  even  a  larger  proportion 
in  the  immediate  future. 

CHEAP   GOLD  MEANS  HIGHER  PRICES. 

**  Cheaply  produced  gold,"  the  editor  con- 
cludes, "must  mean  higher  prices;"  how 
soon,  depends  very  largely  upon  the  crops, 
because  so  many  industries  rely  for  .their  raw 
materials  upon  the  annual  harvests.  But  the 
likelihood   that   the  present  depreciation  of 
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gold  will  continue  and  increase,  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  price-rise  in  commodi- 
ties all  over  the  world  will  become  greater  in 
the  next  few  years. 

What  follows?  The  Statist  sees  first  a 
stimulation  to  trade. 

Next  the  wage-earners  benefit,  not  only 
from  higher  wages,  but  from  the  greater  de- 
mand for  labor  in  "  good  times." 

"Finally  the  banks,  with  their  vaults  full  of 
gold,  will  have  greater  power  to  accommo- 
date their  customers  with  loans  and  dis- 
counts. 


Of  course,  a  period  of  intense  trade  ac- 
tivity usually  brings  over-speculation,  which 
brings  a  crisis,  which  is  followed  by  such  a 
depression  as  1908  has  been  witnessing.  But 
in  the  Statist's  opinion,  we  may  now  "  look 
forward  to  a  very  protracted  period  of  ex- 
ceedingly good  trade." 

The  man  or  woman  with  a  fixed  income, 
of  course,  is  the  one  who  does  not  profit  by 
increased  gold  supply.  But  to  a  nation  of 
workers,  rather  than  of  dependents,  the  pros- 
pects of  greater  and  cheaper  gold  production 
cannot  but  be  welcomed. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  IN  GERMANY. 


TpHE  chemical  industry  in  Germany  has 
developed  so  rapidly  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  that  from  being  a  coun- 
try which  obtained  the  largest  part  of  its 
products  from  abroad  Germany  has  become* 
the  chief  export  center  of  chemical  manufac- 
tures in  Europe.  The  growth  of  the  mining 
and  smelting  industries,  particularly  in  coal 
and  iron,  has  naturally  kept  pace  with  the 
perfection  of  chemical  technology.  Germany 
still  gets  a  great  deal  of  its  raw  materials 
from  Great  Britain,  but  it  sends  back  more 
in  finished  products.  In  an  article  in  the 
Nord  und  Siid  Prof.  H.  Grossman  gives  the 
following  table  showing  the  growth  of  the 
chemical  industry  from  1880  to  1905: 

Import  of  Raw  Export  of  Raw 

Materials.  Materials. 

Millions  of  Millions  of 

Marks.  Marks. 

117.7  36.9 

149.9  32.6 

168.9  37-2 

218.4  45-2 

290.6  66.5 


1880. 
1890. 

1895. 
1900. 

1905. 


1880. 
1890. 

1895. 
1900. 

1905- 


Import  of  ManTd  Export  of  ManTd 

Products.  .          Products. 

Millions  of  Millions  of 

Marks.  Marks. 

102.3  200.2 
111.9  242.1 
1 10.9  301.7 
1 13.0  352.4 

140.4  475.8 


The  raw  material  comprises  the  ordinary 
articles  used  in  chemical  industry;  drugs  for 
the  manufacture  of  medicines  and  perfumes; 
all  kinds  of  resinous  substances,  and  the  by- 
products for  the  manufacture  of  lime;  fer- 
ments and  clarifiers;  raw  factory  articles, 
and  dyestuflFs. 

The  manufactured  products  consist  chiefly 


of  simple  chemical  stu£k,  bases,  acids,  and 
salts ;  ether  and  etherol,  drugs  and  perfumes, 
resinoil,  varnish,  lacquer,  and  glue  stuffs ;  ex- 
plosives and  igniting  articles;  pitch  and  tar; 
writing  and  drawing  Supplies,  and  dye  goods. 

As  appears  from  the  above  table,  the  im- 
port of  raw  materials  has  greatly  increased 
since  1880,  but  the  increase  in  exports  is  pro- 
portionately much  larger.  The  total  yearly 
product  of  chemical  goods,  according  to  the 
official  statistics,  is  1,500,000  marks,  and  of 
this  total  one-third  at  least  was  disposed  of 
in  foreign  markets. 

The  growth  of  the  export  trade  in  chem- 
ical goods  has  caused  the  countries  af{ected 
by  it  to  place  a  high  tariff  on  these  German 
products,  and  Professor  Grossman  discusses 
the  effect  this  action  by  the  foreign  powers 
is  likely  to  produce  upon  the  chemical  indus- 
try in  Germany.  Some  data  are  already  at 
hand  which  justify  the  conclusion  that  Ger- 
many will  not  be  materially  injured  by  the 
restrictive  measures  of  the  competing  coun- 
tries. 

The  year  1906  has  more  than  maintained  the 
standard  of  growth  of  the  previous  years,  as  the 
following  comparative  table  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  various  branches  shows : 


General  chemicals. 

Pharmaceutic  and 
photographic  ar- 
ticles     

Tar  dyes 

Explosives 

Igniting  stuffs 

Wood  coal 

Fertilizing  s  u  b  - 
stances  

India  rubber 
goods    


1904 

Mill.  M. 

8.66 


9.67 
11.68 
1040 

7.38 

8.66 

8.02 


1905         1906 

Mill.  M.  Mill.  M. 

8.92  9.25 


9.3s 
13.54 
11.96 

^^ 
7.64 

9.00 
7.05 


998 
16.72 
12.65 

5.83 
iai3 

9.60 
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The  record  of  the  year  1907  was  also 
fairly  satisfactory,  considering  the  financial 
disturbances  and  the  abnormal  rise  in  the 
prices  of  raw  materials,  which  seriously  af- 
fected some  branches  of  the  industry.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  says  Professor  Grossman,  the 
showing  of  the  year  1907  was  such  as  not  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  status  of  the 
German  chemical  industry  has  in  any  way 
been  shaken  in  the  struggle  with  the  compet- 
ing industries  of  foreign  countries.  If  some 
branches  of  the  industry,  such  as  the  soap  and 
carbonic  acid  manufacturers,  have  suffered, 
it  IS  due  partly  to  conditions  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  new  tariff  relations.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  branches  of  the  trade 
showed  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at 
any  previous  period.  This  is  true  especially 
of  the  organic  dyestuffs.  The  export  of  in- 
digo products  alone  has  risen  from   11,165 


tons,  valued  at  25,700,000  marks  in  1905 
to  16,354  tons  of  the  value  of  41,100,000 
marks  in  1907. 

The  German  Government  recognizes  the 
great  importance  of  the  chemical  industry  to 
the  country,  and  liberally  encourages  the 
study  of  pure  and  applied  chemistry  in  the 
high-schools  and  in  the  universities.  "  Every 
pfennig  spent  in  the  study  and  teaching  of 
chemistry  since  Liebie,'*  said  Wichelhaus, 
the  director  of  the  technological  institute  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  "  is  a  most  excel- 
lent investment,  and  it  is  no  doubt  due  to 
this  spirit  in  the  educational  institutions  of 
Germany  that  Professor  Haller,  of  Paris, 
was  forced  to  admit  in  his  official  report 
of  the  World's  Fair  in  1900  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  chemical  industry  of  Ger- 
many is  a  recognized  and  indisputable 
fact." 


A  LITERARY  ESTIMATE    OF  TOLSTOY. 


TpHE  conspicuous  ability  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  as  a  critic  has  seldom  been  so 
convincingly  demonstrated  as  in  his  estimate 
of  the  sage  of  Yasnaya  Poly  ana  as  a  man  of 
letters,  which  appears  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  September.  The  romantic  life  of 
the  illustrious  Russian,  the  willing  homage, — 
amounting  to  hero-worship, — that  he  receives 
from  his  numerous  disciples,  the  universality 
of  his  fame,  and  the  unique  position  in  which, 
at  fourscore,  he  stands  before  the  world,  ren- 
der it  exceedingly  difficult  to  dissociate  the 
writer  from  the  man.  "  Such  praise  as  Tol- 
stoy has  deservedly  received,  while  a  grace- 
ful and  proper  tribute  to  the  crown  of  length 
of  days,  is  apt  to  disturb  calm  critical  judg- 
ment." Moreover,  Tolstoy  himself  attrib- 
utes "  vastly  more  importance  to  his  utter- 
ances on  social,  political,  and  religious  ques- 
tions than  he  does  to  his  novels."  And  we 
have  his  own  declaration  that  the  novels  and 
stories  which  he  wrote  before  1880  are  "  evil 
in  their  tendency  and  negligible  as  literature." 
In  Mr.  Gosse's  opinion,  "  the  only  possible 
way  in  which  one  can  make  any  useful  ex- 
amination of  Tolstoy  as  a  man  of  letters  is 
**  to  decline  all  dealing  with  the  philosophical 
and  ethical  opinions  which  he  has  been  pour- 
ing forth  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury." 

First  of  all,  the  fact  must  be  emphasized 
that  among  all  the  extraordinary  intellects 
that  Rusda  has  produced  there  are  two,  and 


probably  not  more  than  two,  that  arc  abso- 
lutely in  the  first  class.  The^  arc  Tolstoy 
and  Dostoievsky. 

Without  comparing  these  rivals  too  closely 
together,  this  at  least  has  to  be  pointed  out, — that 
Tolstoy,  in  spite  of  all  the  wilful  oddity  of  his 
later  years,  remains  nearer  to  the  European 
tradition,  and  therefore  is  easier  for  Western 
minds  to  understand,  than  the  colossal  genius 
to  whom  we  owe  "  Crime  and  Punishment " ; 
and  also  that  it  is  from  Dostoievsky,  not  from 
Tolstoy,  that  what  is  most  vigorous  in  subse- 
quent Russian  literature  descends.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  books  of  Maxim  Gorky 
and  of  this  terrible  new  Leonide  Andreieif, 
whose  heartrending  "Sept  Pendus"  has  just 
appeared,  owe  anything  in  form  or  substance  to 
Tolstoy.  They  continue  to  analyze  in  its  ex- 
tremest  waywardness  the  painful  morbid  sen- 
sibility of  the  Russian  nation,  as  it  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Dostoievsky.  Tolstoy,  in  spite  of 
his  greatness,  and  in  spite  of  the  amazing  ve- 
hemence of  his  personal  character,  stands  alone 
as  a  literary*  force. 

Tolstoy's  chief  merit  is  that,  like  Balzac, 
he  founds  the  art  of  the  novelist  on  an  un- 
wearying determination  to  place  before  the 
reader  a  series  of  exact  statements.  "  He  is 
great  among  the  greatest,  precisely  because 
no  more  strenuous  effort  was  ever  made  by 
mortal  man  to  represent  the  truth  in  a  formal 
exposition  of  particulars."  This  quality,  so 
rare  even  among  eminent  romance  writers, 
and  which  has  never  been  characteristic  of 
English  fiction,  is  the  central  feature  of  the 
work  of  Tolstoy. 
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His  untiring  watchfulness  to  catch  and  weigh 
the  movements  of  mankind  has  given  the  author 
of  "War  and  Peace"  a  right  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  modem  historians 
of  the  spirit  of  man.  ...  He  explains  the 
laws  of  humanity  to  us  by  history,  and  history 
by  manners. 

In  reviewing  Tolstoy's  imaginative  writ- 
ings one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
command  that  he  holds  over  his  subject.  In 
this  respect  he  comes  nearest  to  being  the 
first  novelist  in  the  world.  Two  different 
aims  are  always  at  work  in  the  spirit  of  Tol- 
stoy. "  He  is  eagerly  interested  in  the  mili- 
tary masses,  the  social  paroxysms ;  and  at  the 
same  time  each  individual,  easily  lost  to  sight 
and  thought  in  the  huge  upheaval,  is  ready 
at  any  moment  to  be  brought  under  the 
microscope." 

It  has  been  charged  against  Tolstoy's 
novels  that  there  is  no  central  figure,  but 
this  is  scarcely  true. 

In  "  War  and  Peace "  he  set  himself  a  task 
the  seriousness  and  difficulty  of  which  no  labor 
of  a  novelist  has  ever  exceeded, — namely,  while 
devoting  himself  to  the  close  observation  of  per- 
sonal character,  to  describe  the  material  and 
moral  forces  which  dominated  the  entire  sur- 
face of  a  lengthy  and  complicated  epoch.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  such  a  scheme  there  is  a  central 
figure,  but  it  is  not  that  of  Napoleon  or  even  of 
Koutoiizof,  though  a  species  of  moral  grandeur 
alternately  gives  a  certain  centralization  to  each 
of  these.  What  is  really  the  "hero"  of  "War 
and  Peace"  is  the  idea  of  Russian  national 
character,  exhibited  under  the  stress  of  violent 
and  perilous  conditions. 

In  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  with  which 
Tolstoy  observes  essential  traits  of  charac- 
ter Mr.  Gosse  compares  him  with  George 
Sand: 

They  are,  in  fact,  remarkably  alike,  although, 
heaven  knows,  in  many  things  so  unlike.  .  .  . 
He  has  not  that  dignitv  and  roundness,  that 
serene  full  tide  of  melody,  which  make  George 
Sand  the  first  woman  prose  writer  of  the  world, 
without  a  rival  within  view.  There  must,  more- 
over, always  be  the  difference  between  one  who, 
like  the  author  of  "  Les  Maitres  Sonneurs,"  ap- 
proaches the  life  of  simplicity  from  the  center 
of  civilization,  and  one  who,  like  the  author  of 


"  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  comes  westward  out  of 
the  frontiers  of  Asia,  with  his  barbarous  trap- 
pings still  flung  over  his  shoulders. 

The  likenesses  are,  however,  greater  than 
the  differences;  and  this  comparison  with 
George  Sand  should  be  helpful  in  defining 
the  position  of  Tolstoy. 

Each  of  them  is  a  peasant  of  genius;  each, 
that  is  to  say,  regards  life  not  from  the  aris- 
tocratic and  sentimental  but  from  the  rustic  and 
positive  point  of  view.  .  .  .  The  two  great 
writers  are  one  in  clinging  to  an  obstinate  as- 
surance of  the  probity  and  charity  of  the  peasant 
class.  .  .  .  They  are  curiously  similar  in 
their  method  of  treating  landscape.  .  .  . 
George  Sand  opens  a  window,  out  of  which  we 
see  the  Creuse  or  the  Indre  winding  through 
a  fat  landscape.  So  Tolstoy  flings  wide  the 
shutters,  and  gray  marsh-lands,  Hned  with  mel- 
ancholy birches,  stretch  before  us  further  than 
the  eye  can  reach. 

Although  humor  is  not  entirely  absent 
from  Tolstoy's  works,  it  has  no  prominent 
place  there.  Indeed,  the  jocular  view  of  life 
has  never  appealed  to  him. 

In  forecasting  the  estimate  of  future  gen- 
erations, Mr.  Gosse  says: 

How  Tolstoy  will  appear  in  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  But 
in  the  eyes  of  the  contemporaries  of  his  old  age 
he  seems  to  be  the  author  of  one  elaborate  novel 
of  consummate  merit,  "  Anna  Kar^nina,"  in 
which  he  has  rivaled  the  first  psychologists  of 
Europe;  of  two  romances  of  excessive  length, 
"  War  and  Peace  "  and  "  Resurrection,"  in  which 
the  most  brilliant  qualities  are  found  side  by 
side  with  much  that  is  tiresome,  incoherent,  and 
abnormal;  and  of  a  large  number  of  shorter 
stories  in  which  the  author  oscillates  between 
an  artistic  probity  of  the  most  admirable  kind 
and  a  deplorable,  didactic  charlatanism.  He  has 
magnificent  powers  of  description,  a  certain 
grandeur  in  the  portraiture  of  life,  a  power  over 
detail  which  has  scarcely  been  rivaled,  but  his 
ideas  of  construction  are  primitive,  and  his  ab- 
sence of  logical  consistency  distressing.  If  wc 
may  hazard  a  prediction,  there  will  be  some 
pages  of  Tolstoy  that  will  live  forever,  but  their 
effect  will  for  some  time  be  obscured  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  the  mass  of  his  works  there 
is,  in  Landor's  phrase,  ''overmuch  to  pare 
away." 
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SECURITIES  ARE   PAYING    FOR  THEIR   KEEP. 


i\  MARYLAND  merchant  complains  that 
the  rise  in  prices  on  the  stock  and 
bonds  markets  this  year  was  not  justified 
by  business  conditions,  and  must  have  been 
produced  by  "  vicious  manipulation."  Why, 
his  own  trade  is  hardly  half  as  active  as  last 
year. 

**  Yes,"  he  was  told,  "  and  you  are  one  of 
the  very  men  who  are  furnishing  the  lever 
for  higher  prices, — easy  money.  The  bank  is 
loaning  you  only  half  as  much  as  last  year; 
the  other  half  went  to  a  Baltimore  bank. 
There  was  no  demand  for  it  among  mer- 
chants there,  so  it  went  on  to  New  York. 
There  banks  and  trust  companies  are  briskly 
competing  for  commercial  paper,  and  the  best 
they  get  for  six  months  is  3  to  3>4  per  cent., 
— bemuse  all  over  the  country  the  same  thing 
has  been  happening. 

"  Can  you  blame  rich  men  if  they  use  their 
high  credit  to  borrow  this  money  at  3  per 
cent  and  put  it  into  bonds  at  4>4  per  cent.,  or 
stocks  at  5  and  6  per  cent.  ?  They  expect  to 
sell  at  equal  or  higher  prices,  because  they  see 
that  trade  improvement,  though  slow,  is 
steady. 

**  Then  they  know  the  different  investment 
properties.  It  is  their  business  to.  There 
is  a  risk,  but  they  can  afford  to  take  it,  and 
average  it  up  among  dozens  of  different  bonds 
and  stocks.  Meanwhile  they  make  the  dif- 
ference in  interest,  which  works  out  at  10  or 
20  per  cent,  on  the  actual  amount  of  capital 
they  invest  in  such  transactions." 

The  merchant  confessed  that  he  would  do 
the  same  thing  himself  if  he  could. 

As  for  manipulation, — bluffing  has  been 
going  on  this  year  in  stock-trading  just  as  in 
horse-trading  and  other  kinds  of  trading. 
But  It  would  be  hard  to  find  that  this  "  sell- 
ing in  circles,"  as  Mr.  Harriman  neatly  puts 
it,  was  due  any  more  to  the  "  bulls  "  than  to 
the  "  bears."  Certainly,  the  most  flagrant 
example  of  "  matched  orders  "  on  record  this 
year  represented  an  effort  to  lower  prices,  not 
to  raise  them. 

The  flat  failure  of  that  attempt  is  one  more 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  successful 
financiers  are  not  those  who  defy  the  work- 
ings of  natural  conditions,  but  those  who  see 


them  first.    The  price-drops  which  did  occur 
resembled  those  of  other  Presidential  years* 

SURPRISE  AJ  THE  LOW  RATES. 

In  New  York  City  the  greatest  surprise 
was  expressed  during  the  early  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember that  money  had  not  yet  "  tightened." 
Of  course,  interest  is  expected  to  become 
low  after  a  panic,  but  not  to  stay  so. 
Rates  almost  invariably  rise  in  the  autumn; 
the  farmers  call  on  the  country  banks  for 
money  to  pay  farm  hands,  ship  their  crops, 
etc.,  and  thus  the  flow  of  cash  is  away  from 
New  York  City.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
money  is  moving  to  the  country  in  good  vol- 
ume," says  Bradstreet's.  But  still  the  rates 
stay  low.  Perhaps  the  panic  made  interior 
bankers  cautious  and  led  them  to  keep  sup- 
plies which  are  now  on  hand  for  the  farm- 
ers. Certainly  there  is  a  universal  note  of 
astonishment  at  the  ease  of  September  money, 
running  through  such  well-informed  organs 
of  finance  and  trade  as  Dun's  Review,  the 
Financial  Chronicle,  Harpers  Weekly,  the 
London  Statist,  and  the  elaborate  weekly 
financial  reviews  of  the  New  York  news- 
papers. 

AN  UNPRECEDENTED  CONDITION. 

For  instance,  the  New  York  Sun  sees  af- 
fecting the  present  security  market  "  a  com- 
bination of  favorable  factors  that  never  ex- 
isted before  on  a  similar  occasion  in  our 
country's  financial  history." 

There  exists  in  the  country  an  abounding  sup- 
ply of  money,  not  paper  money  or  that  proceed- 
ing from  mere  currency  inflation,  but  real  money, 
— namely,  gold.  The  same  condition  exists  in 
other  countries.  The  general  gold  supply  of  the 
world  is,  moreover,  increasing  at  an  unmatched 
rate.  Secondly,  the  prospect  all  along  this  year 
has  been  for  good  crops  in  the  United  States  sold 
at  high  prices.  In  the  third  place  it  is  now  clear 
that  last  year's  financial  trouble,  while  severely 
felt  in  the  East,  was  felt  in  the  West,  broadly 
speaking,  little  if  at  all.  The  Western  people  are 
still  consumers  at  a  relatively  unchecked  rate, 
and  almost  half  of  the  country  is  not  aware  that 
Wall  Street  has  been  troubled  in  any  way. 

In  these  things,  therefore,  lie  the  impulses  that 
have  induced  people  to  buy  stocks  in  Wall  Street 
in  the  last  ten  months  and, — what  is  of  equal 
purpose  in  accounting  fer  the  advance  in  quota- 
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tions  that  has  taken  place, — ^have  induced  own- 
ers of  stocks  to  refrain  from  selling  them. 

UNFORESEEN  BY  SOME  BANKERS. 

Not  only  outsiders,  but  many  prominent 
bankers,  failed  to  size. up  the  situation  last 
summer.  Howard  Schenck  Mott  in  Har- 
per s  Weekly  writes  that  "  only  a  couple  of 
months  ago  many  people  in  the  financial  com- 
munity of  more  or  less  experience  expected 
moderately  high  money  rates  at  New  York 
during  the  last  four  months  of  the  present 
year.  Even  now  a  few  continue  to  predict 
*  tight  money.' " 

It  was  "  vision,"  with  regard  to  the  probable 
development  of  present  monetary  conditions 
that  undoubtedly  influenced  the  larger  capital- 
ists and  banking  interests  early  this  year  to  take 
a  pronounced  position  on  the  side  of  rising  prices 
in  the  stock  market;  and  as  the  months  have 
passed  since  then,  and  their  judgment  has  been 
found  to  be  correct,  they  have  ventured  farther 
and  farther  in  the  direction  of  higher  prices. 
It  would  take  a  bold  man  to  say  that  the  end 
had  come  in  this  process  of  discounting  in  the 
stock  market  the  return  of  prosperity.  Cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  monetary  conditions  are  con- 
cerned, the  immediate  prospect  does  not  war- 
rant any  great  expectation  of  a  restriction  of 
activity  in  that  direction. 

Not  only  America,  but  the  whole  world, 
is  enjoying  easy  money.  The  London  Statist 
considers  that  "  all  the  indications  are  favor- 
able to  high-class  securities,"  by  which  it 
means  those  that  are  able  to  continue  divi- 
dend payments.  And  this  weekly  sees  a  trade 
revival  not  far  off. 

Cheap  money,  then,  will  rule  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  and  will  continue  to  stimu- 
late all  economic  forces.  Trade  is  improving 
in  the  United  States;  in  India  the  monsoon  is 


proceeding  satisfactorily;  the  crop  reports  from 
the  United  States,  from  our  colonies,  and  from 
Japan  are  most  excellent.  From  all  this  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  we  are  about  to  see  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  trade. 

HARVESTS,   IRON,  AND   EXPORTS  GOOD. 

Nor  has  the  stock  market  advance  been 
out  of  line  with  the  fundamental  trade  pros- 
pects at  home.  "  The  harvests  of  1908  have 
for  all  practical  purposes  ceased  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation,"  says  the  New  York 
Times'  "  Weekly  Financial  Review,"  "  and 
it  is  now  certain  that  the  cereals  will  yield 
larger  returns  than  last  year."  Dun's  Re- 
view finds  the  iron  and  steel  industry  **  more 
encouraging  than  at  any  previous  time  this 
year." 

Add  to  this  that  America  is  wearing  its  old 
clothes  with  a  vengeance.  Nearly  one-third 
less  was  imported  from  Europe  in  the  period 
of  1908  covered  by  the  Financial  Chronicle 
of  September  12,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1907, — ^$409,000,000  as  against 
$601,000,000.  The  falling  off  was  great- 
est in  dry  goods, — ^$84,006,000  from  $132,- 
000,000.  Meanwhile  our  exports  have  act- 
ually increased  by  nearly  five  million  dollars. 

Of  course,  the  wheels  are  not  spinning 
quite  so  fast.  Railroad  net  earnings  are 
about  one-sixth  less  than  last  year,  and  bank 
clearings  one-fifth.  But  well-informed  writ- 
ers and  bankers  all  over  the  world  look  for- 
ward to  a  steadiness  of  improvement,  such 
as  IS  reflected  by  the  greater  number  reported 
each  two  weeks  of  freight  cars  at  work.  It 
is  this  anticipation  which  reconciled  disinter- 
ested students  to  higher  security  prices;  and 
it  was  a  low  money  rate  which  made  the  rise 
practicable. 


THE  SURPLUS— OPTIMISTIC  OR   REAL? 


^  MISTAKE  about  a  "  surplus "  came 
near  making  trouble  for  one  reader  of 
this  magazine  not  long  ago.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  tell  his  story.  In  October  the  com- 
panies that  issue  stocks  and  bonds  are  just 
beginning  to  publish  their  reports  for  the  year 
ending  June  30;  and  in  these  reports  there 
is  no  item  that  ought  to  mean  more  or  that 
may  means  less  than  the  "  Surplus." 

Simple  arithmetic  is  all  most  people  need 
in  order  to  read  the  "  earnings  "  part  of  the 
report.  It  is  easy  to  figure  out  whether  the 
company  made  enough  money  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  its  bonds,  and  had  enough  left  over 
to  pay  the  dividends  on  its  stock,  with  enough 


remaining  to  form  a  comfortable  "  margin 
of  safety." 

But  the  balance  sheet  is  not  as  simple.  It 
is  a  quick  sketch  of  the  company's  financial 
pose  at  the  end  of  office  hours,  June  30.  But 
was  the  artist  a  realist, — or  an  optimist? 
The  character  of  the  whole  picture  can  often 
be  told  by  a  glance  at  the  figures  called  "  Sur- 
plus "  and  an  attempt  to  find  just  where 
it  actually  exists  among  the  company's  val- 
uables. 

In  justice  to  the  hundreds  of  companies 
that  carefully  and  wisely  depict  themselves 
on  their  balance  sheets,  it  is  well  to  follow 
out  the  experience  of  the  reader  above  men- 
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tioned,  who  came  near  taking  an  optimistic 
surplus  for  a  real  one. 

This  particular  inquirer  wrote  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  magazine  a  few  weeks  ago 
about  investing  in  tihe  preferred  and  common 
stocks  of  a  large  manufacturing  company. 
He  was  surprised  to  see  them  selling  so  low, 
^-on  a  basis  to  yield  the  investor  about  9  per 
cent  and  12  per  cent.,  respectively, — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  company  was  a  very  large 
one,  for  long  years  a  dividend  earner.  "  And 
besides,"  the  subscriber  wrote,  "  it  has  ac- 
cumulated a  surplus  of  about  $2,000,000.  Is 
not  the  stock  a  *  safe  '  investment  ?  " 

The  answer  stated  that  the  surplus  seemed 
more  optimistic  than  real, — and  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  publishers,  it  did  not  form 
an  indication  of  safety  for  the  stock.  Ten 
days  later,  the  company  went  into  a  receiver- 
ship, surplus  and  all; 

SURPLUS   IS   INSURANCE. 

The  theory  of  such  a  bookkeeping  contra- 
diction is  well  set  forth  in  the  article  "  What 
Is  a  True  Reserve  Fund  ?  "  appearing  in  a 
careful  English  monthly  of  finance.  The 
point  is  emphasized  that  a  surplus  or  "  re- 
serve," as  the  English  call  it,  is  real  only 
when  it  is  separate,  and  put  into  something 
quickly  marketable,  such  as  stocks  and  bonds, 
— not  when  invested  in  the  business,  which 
plan  "  is  as  opposed  to  the  essential  idea  of 
the  true  Reserve  as  would  be  the  policy  of  a 
man  who,  preferring  to  insure  his  house  and 
effects  from  fire  by  setting  aside  a  sufficient 
sum  for  the  purpose,  were  to  invest  the  fund 
in  additional  furniture  wherewith  to  equip 
the  house.  The  conflagration  which  wrecked 
his  home  would  at  one  and  the  same  time 
destroy  his  *  reserve.*  " 

Now  the  American  company  that  failed 
was  in  just  this  position.  Its  surplus  was  all 
**  in  the  business."  The  story  is  told  by  a 
brief  glance  at  the  balance  sheet,  which  was 
substantially  as  follows,  with  a  few  changes 
made  to  produce  round  numbers,  without 
changing  real  relations: 

ASSETS. 

.Accounts    receivable 12,000.000 

Bills   receivable 1.000.000 

Cash    500,000 

Merchandise 1.000,000 

Cost  of  plants,  steamboats,  roal  estate,  etc. 

(Including  good  will) 6,000,000 

Total $10,500,000 

LIABIUriBS. 

Acconnts   payable. $800,000 

Bills  pavable 2,200.000 

Preferred  stock 2,500.000 

Common    stock 3,000.000 

8UBPLU8    2,000.000 

l^ttl $10,500,000 


Did  all  this  represent  any  more  than  the 
company's  hope  that  it  was  two  million  dol- 
lars ahead?  If  it  did,  there  must  be  $2,000,- 
000  of  actual  value  among  the  Assets  to  cor- 
respond.   Where  is  it? 

It  is  not  in  Accounts  and  Bills  Receivable, 
which  happen  to  amount  to  just  the  same  as 
those  Payable, — ^$3,000,000.  Nor  in  Cash 
and  Merchandise,  which,  put  together,  fall 
$1,000,000  short  of  the  amount  of  preferred 
stock  outstanding.  It  must  therefore  be 
sought  among  these  tremendous  items  which 
"  cost  "  the  company  $6,000,000.  Against 
this  is  to  be  set  the  $1,000,000  of  preferred 
stock,  remaining  uncovered,  together  with  the 
$3,000,000.  common, — total,  $4,000,000, 
which  would  seem  indeed  to  leave  a  surplus 
of  $2,000)000  worth  of  ''  plants,  steamboats, 
real  estate,  etc." 

But  what  were  these  "  worth  "  ?  Per- 
haps not  one-half  as  much,  if  need  came  to 
raise  money  in  a  hurry.  So  the  publisher's 
answer  ran.  And  when  the  need  came,  ten 
days  later,  the  impatient  creditors  evidently 
did  not  value  the  factories,  sites,  equipment, 
and  good  will  at  even  half  their  cost. 

Optimism  is  a  quality  that  energetic  busi- 
ness men  ought  to  show,  but  not  on  the  bal- 
ance sheets,  unless  so  stated.  More  tangible, 
cashable  assets  are  needed  to  balance  the 
amount  shown  as  "  surplus.*' 

AN  ACT  OF  SELF-RESTRAINT. 

Coming  back  to  the  English  periodical,  one 
gets  a  good  simile.  "  The  reserve  fund  of  a 
public  company  is  merely  the  equivalent,  in 
the  world  of  finance,  of  the  household  *  stock- 
ing.' It  is  an*  emergency  fund,  an  insur- 
ance against  the  ways  of  fate." 

The  sum  reserved  is  set  apart  out  of  profit 
otherwise  legally  distributable  to  the  sharehold- 
ers. It  is  thus  an  act  of  self-restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors, — the  deliberate  seques- 
tration of  earnings  at  the  dictates  of  prudence. 

Another  example  of  a  slow  reserve  tied  up 
in  trade  is  found  by  the  English  author  in 
the  balance  sheet  of  a  successful  stock  com- 
pany, popular  with  English  investors.  With 
a  total  capital  of  £2,500,000,  it  showed  a 
substantial  reserve  ot  £175,000.  But  after 
searching  the  vast  total  of  more  than  £2,750,- 
000  of  assets,  the  English  author  finds  it  is 
**  indisputably  clear,  by  this  method  of  analy- 
sis, that  the  whole  of  the  *  Reserve  *  upon 
which  this  company  relies  is  locked  up  in — 

"  I. — The  '  stock  of  raw  material  and  manu- 
factured products  in  London  and  at  branches  at 
home  and  abroad/ 

"  II. — Stocks  of  advertising  material  on  hand. 
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"  III.— Tablets,  show  cards,  and  advertise- 
ments unexhausted. 

"  IV. — Balance  of  *  good  will,'  '  trademarks/ 
and  *  patent  rights,'  freehold  and  leasehold  prop- 
erty, and  holdings  in  (subsidiary  companies). 

**V. — Balance  of  book  debts. 

"  This  is  a  typical  case  of  a  reserve  fund  '  in- 
vested in  the  business/  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency  the  company  must  either  sell  off  its 
stock  at  ruinous  pnces,  and  thereby  vitally  in- 
jure its  trading  capacity,  or  raise  money  on  such 
portion  of  its  real  estate  as  is  not  already  hy- 
pothecated to  the  holders  of  the  £500,000  deben- 
ture stock. 

"I  am  not  questioning  the  stability  of  the 
magnificent  business  when  I  contend  that  the 
principle  here  illustrated  is  unsound. 

"  A  reserve  fund,  to  be  effective,  must  be  held 
in  assets  which  are  independent  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  business  it  is  intended  to  safeguard. 
It  must  be  available  at  the  moment  of  need,  not 
sunk  in  assets  which,  valuable  as  they  may  be  in 
periods  of  ordinary  trading,  are  rendered  worth- 
less in  the  hour  of  crisis  by  the  crisis  itself. 
When  all  else  is  failing,  the  reserve  fund  assets 
must  maintain  their  normal  value  and  be  capable 
of  producing  the  cash  equivalent  of  the  figure 
at  which  they  §tand  in  the  accounts." 


The  thing  is  correctly  done  in  the  reports 
of  such  American  railroads  as  die  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Union  Pacific  The  exact  amount 
and  value  of  each  security  held  in  the  treas- 
ury is  stated,  and  the  total  may  be  compared 
with  the  profit  and  loss,  or  surplus. 

Of  course,  such  rough  and  ready  glances 
at  balance  sheets  cannot  tell  the  whole  story. 
An  accountant  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  each  trade  is  needed  to  go  behind  more  of 
the  figures.  Bad  debts  may  exist  among  the 
accounts  receivable.  Old,  damaged,  or  other- 
wise unsalable  stock  may  have  been  figured 
in  among  the  merchandise  and  stock  on  hand. 
And  then,  companies  may  possess  financial 
strength,  even  though  their  surpluses  be 
"  lost  "  in  the  business.  But  the  few  minutes 
spent  in  searching  for  a  surplus  and  learning 
its  nature,  whether  actual  or  merely  hope- 
ful, tells  more  about  the  condition  of  the 
average  company,  in  less  time,  than  any  other 
process. 


THE   FOUR  ELEMENTS  OF   MORTGAGE  SECURITY. 


^^TX/'HY  do  you  believe  that  any  invest- 
ment,  in  any  kind  or  combination 
of  securities,  may  very  well  include  a  real 
estate  mortgage?  " 

This  question  was  asked  by  a  man  who 
wanted  to  put  all  his  money  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket, "  where  he  could  turn  it  into  cash  at 
any  time." 

It  is  both  the  weak  and  the  strong  feature 
of  a  real  estate  mortgage  that  it  is  permanent 
until  it  comes  due.  For  this  reason,  one 
would  hardly  choose  it  for  all  one*s  money; 
but  it  is  very  wise  to  have  a  certain  propor- 
tion in  the  mortgage  as  a  substantial  anchor 
of  income. 

A  banker  who  has  specialized  in  mort- 
gages, James  L.  Houghteling,  describes  their 
four  elements  of  security  in  the  World  To- 
Day,  putting  them  very  clearly,  and  bring- 
ing out  good  rules  for  the  individual  inves- 
tor. "  He  need  not  believe  anything  except 
the  testimony  of  accumulated  facts;  he  need 
not  be  an  auditor  skilled  to  analyze  balance 
sheets,  nor  an  expert  with  special  knowledge 
to  understand  technical  reports.  His  strong- 
hold is  common  sense.'' 

The  first  element,  Mr.  Houghteling 
writes,  is  that  of  **  present  value  " ;  the  sec- 
ond, "  stability  of  value  *' ;  the  third,  "  moral 
risk  " ;  the  fourth,  "  condition  of  mortgage." 
*  *^e  first  of  these  elements  can  be  scien- 


tifically determined,  the  second  and  third  can 
be  ascertained  with  comparative  definiteness, 
while  the  fourth  is  largely  a  matter  of  proper 
care  and  skill  in  drawing  up  the  legal  papers." 

1.  The  actual  value  of  a  piece  of  real  estate  at 
anv  time  is  arrived  at  by  blending  together  two 
values,  the  selling  value  and  the  income  value. 
The  first  is  determined  from  actual  transactions, 
previous  transfers  of  the  piece  of  property  in 
question,  or  recent  sales  of  other  properties 
which  are  similar  in  location  and  condition.  A 
mass  of  testimony  can  usually  be  accumulated 
on  this  point  without  great  difficulty.  This  is 
modified  by  the  item  of  income  value,  a  fair 
capitalization  of  the  rents  which  are  being  re- 
ceived from  the  property. 

2.  How  long  this  value  will  be  maintained  is 
the  second  problem.  Of  course,  the  depreciation 
in  a  building  can  be  written  off  systematically; 
it  varies  with  the  type  and  grade  of  construction 
of  the  building,  ordinarily  ranging  from  2  per 
cent,  to  5  per  cent,  each  year.  If  then  the  char- 
acter of  the  neighborhood  remains  unchanged, 
it  is  a  matter  of  mathematics  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  security  at  any  given  time.  On  the 
character  of  the  neighborhood  depends  the 
amount  of  rent  that  can  be  collected  tor  a  fixed 
amount  of  space ;  this  is,  therefore,  another  fea- 
ture in  determining  the  value  of  a  building. 

3.  The  element  of  moral  risk  is  often  over- 
looked by  the  individual  lender.  Such  questions 
as  "Is  he  over- reaching  himself?"  **  Is  he 
'slow  pay'?"  "Is  there  legitimate  reason  for 
his  borrowing?"  are  intricate  and  hard  to  an- 
swer, but  they  are  of  as  much  interest  to  the 
lender  as  "  Is  he  honest  ? "  and  "  Is  he  finan- 
cially responsible  ?  " 
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4.  The  conditions  of  mortgage  arc,  for  the 
most  part,  lawyers'  affairs;  only  one  need  enter 
into  this  discussion.  This  is  the  element  of  time. 
Nowadays  the  prevalent  length  of  term  for  a 
real  estate  mortgage  is  five  years ;  longer  terms 
are  sometimes  specified,  and  three-year  mort- 
gages, or  even  two,  are  not  infrequently  found. 
These  short  terms  tend  to  offset  possible  depre- 
ciation or  ftmdamental  change  in  the  property 
or  its  surroundings.  A  surer  way  to  forestall 
depreciation  is  by  providing  part  payments  at 
stated  intervals  m  reduction  of  trie  principal 
sum;  this  is  known  as  the  serial  flan.  Such 
serial  payments  can  be  made  of  a  size  that  can 
be  cared  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  prop- 
erty, so  that  the  income  producing  power  is 
transformed  from  an  indirect  to  a  direct  pro- 
tection to  the  lender.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  this  serial  plan  as  being  a  double 
safeguard  in  that  it  reduces  the  mortgage  debt 
and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  borrower's 
cash  investment  in  the  property,  and  stimulates 
his  pride  in  it  and  his  desire  to  remain  in  pos- 
session. 

HOW  THB  BANKER  ASSISTS. 

The  individual  investor,  therefore,  has  to 
make  sure  that  his  lawyer  is  responsible  and 


has  found  the  abstract  of  title  to  be  a  proper 
one;  that  fire  insurance  policies  with  "  mort- 
gage loss  clauses  "  have  been  taken  out  and 
that  the  borrower  pays  his  taxes  regularly,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  tax  liens  to  interfere 
with  the  title  to  the  property. 

All  these  services  are  done  without  cost  to 
the  investor  by  the  mortgage  banker,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  firms  which  have  a  repu- 
tation for  satisfactory"  performance.  Mr. 
Houghteling  tells  of  other  things: 

The  mortgage  banker  also  collects  and  remits 
the  interest  and  the  principal  when  due,  with- 
out charge  to  you.  It  is  his  duty  to  remind  you 
of  the  maturity  of  interest  and  principal  notes, 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  them  to  him 
for  collection.  Furthermore,  he  stands  between 
you  and  the  borrower,  sparing  you  all  contact 
with  the  latter;  in  fact,  the  borrower  need  not 
know  who  you  are.  This  is  often  the  means  of 
avoiding  numberless  small  inconveniences.  In 
short,  you  have  a  right,  in  dealing  through  a 
mortgage  banker,  to  throw  on  his  shoulders  all 
the  details,  which  to  you  may  be  a  burden,  but 
to  him  will  be  merely  routine  business. 


THE  ATCHISON —A  RAILROAD  WELL  MANAGED. 


/^NE  feature  behind  every  good  invest- 
ment is  good  management.  Sometimes 
the  right  opportunity  is  long  in  securing  the 
right  man,  and  security  holders  suffer  for 
their  interest  and  dividends  until  he  is  found. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  as  told  by  John  Moody  in 
Moody's  Magazine,  Most  striking  is  the 
company's  change  for  the  better  with  the 
accession  in  1895  of  Mr.  Edward  Payson 
Ripley,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  respon- 
sible of  American  railroad  presidents. 

Both  in  that  year  and  in  1889,  the  Atchi- 
son had  failed,  and  cut  down  its  fixed  ex- 
penses, which  meant  that  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds,  many  of  which  had  been  fur- 
nishing needed  income  to  holders,  were 
forced  to  pass  their  interest  payments.  The 
stockholders,  of  course,  "  did  without,"  and 
the  second  time  they  were  assessed  $10  per 
share. 

But  after  ten  years  of  caution  and  energy, 
the  company  is  now  one  of  the  favorites  for 
investors.  Not  only  its  underlying  bonds, 
but  also  the  "  adjustments,*'  which  were  is- 
sued on  a  part  interest  payment  plan,  are  re- 
garded now  as  high  grade  investment  securi- 
ties ;  and,  says  Mr.  Moody,  "  the  5  per  cent, 
preferred  stock,  which  in  the  reorganization 
was  issued  in  exchange  for  old  second  mort- 


gage and  income  bonds,  has  paid  its  full  divi- 
dend since  1900,  and  is  now  in  the  class  of 
permanently  secured  preferred  stock  invest- 
ments. The  common  stock,  which  less  than 
ten  years  ago  sold  for  $12  per  share,  began 
paying  dividends  in  1901,  and  since  that  year 
has  regularly  paid  4  per  cent,  or  more  every 
year,  selling  at  or  near  its  full  face  value." 
It  now  pays  5  per  cent.,  and  sells  around  90. 
And  the  company  is  as  big  as  it  is  sound. 
Its  9300  miles  rank  it. with  the  ten  greatest 
railroads  of  the  world.  Of  course,  it  can- 
not yet  be  as  steady  an  earner  as  Eastern 
trunk  lines.  But  its  possibilities  are  enormous. 

The  States  through  which  the  Atchison  sys- 
tem now  runs  have  enjoyed  a  marvelous  grovvth 
in  both  population  and  wealth  since  1895,  which 
fact  is  reflected  to  a  decided  degree  in  the  earn- 
ings figures  of  the  Atchison.  Its  gross  receipts 
have  increased  from  about  $30,000,000  in  1897 
to  nearly  $95,000,000  in  1907.  Its  surplus  above 
charges,  which  in  1897  aggregated  only  $1,500^- 
000  against  total  charges  of  less  than  $6,000,000, 
was  in  1907  more  than  $21,000,000  beyond  total 
charges  of  over  $13,000,000. 

The  1908  figures,  not  given  by  Mr. 
Moody,  show  a  heavy  falling  off  of  the  "  sur- 
plus above  charges,"  which  is  $6,000,000  less 
than  last  year.  The  business  depression,  and 
expensive  improvements,  are  largely  re- 
sponsible. 
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SOME  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

Together.    By  Robert  Herrick.    Macmillan.   595 

pp.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  frank,  very  frank  study  of  marriage 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  to-day,  or  at 
least  as  the  author  believes  it  exists.  Professor 
Herrick  has  taken  for  his  exhaustive  study  of 
this  theme  five  or  six  couples  and  made  them 
each  one  offer  its  own  peculiar  testimony  in 
support  of  his  general  contention  that  the  mar- 
riage relation  in  this  countiy  is  not,  in  general, 
a  beautiful  or  successful  thing.  The  hasty,  ill- 
advised    mating  that   fills   the    records   of   our 


ROBERT   HERRICK. 
(Aathor  of  "Together.") 

divorce  courts,  the  unwillingness  of  so  many 
women  to  bear  children,  the  constant  craving 
for  sensation  and  material  comfort  which  char- 
acterizes our  American  life, — these  facts  are 
handled  with  vigor,  sincerity,  often  the  true  ar- 
tistic touch.  Only  one  of  tlie  couples  in  the 
iKKjk  have  from  the  beginning  the  normal  rela- 
tion, and  these  are  not  of  the  heroic  stuff  about 
which  fiction  is  usually  written.  They  live  quite 
normal,  healthful  lives,  helpful  one  to  the  other, 
have  many  children  and  are  glad  ot  them.  They 
are.  however.  Professor  Herrick  would  have  us 
believe,  if  not  the  exception,  in  a  minority.  One 
is  not  compelled  to  unreservedly  agree  with  the 
novelist's  theories  or  with  the  frank  treatment 
e  gives  them   in  order  to  admit  that   he  has 


written   with   much   enthusiasm  an  absorbingly 
interesting  story. 

A  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich.  By  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson.  Chicago :  Reilly  &  Co.  361  pp.,  ill 
$1.50. 

This  story  is  intended  to  be  an  exposure  of 
wickedness  in  high  places.  Men  and  women  of 
wealth  and  social  prestige  in  New  York  life  are 
represented  in  its  pages  in  characters  animated 
by  the  most  sordid  motives  and  inflamed  by  the 
most  bestial  passions.  There  is  little  that  is  at- 
tractive in  the  picture.  No  need  to  suppress  a 
description  that  makes  the  sins  of  society  so  con- 
temptible and  repulsive  and  flavorless.  Vice,  in 
this  portrayal,  is  indeed  a  creature  of  hideous 
mien, — something  hardly  to  be  endured,  still  less 
pitied  or  embraced.  It  is  conceivable  that  a 
group  of  beings  as  abandoned  and  vicious  as 
those  depicted  by  Mr.  Patterson  might  be  gath- 
ered from  the  ranks  of  the  New  York  rich,  but 
if  that  is  the  case  a  reasonable  optimism  pre- 
vents our  believing  that  such  a  group  would  be 
in  any  sense  representative  of  New  York  society. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Patterson  has  delivered  a  Idl- 
ing blow  at  the  evils  that  he  uncovers. 

Halfway  House.  By  Maurice  Hewlett  Scrib- 
ner.    424  pp.    $i.sa 

Mr.  Hewlett,  who  does  so  well  in  handling  the 
blood-stirring  romantic  themes  of  medieval 
romance,  appears  a  little  out  of  place  in  this 
"comedy  of  degrees,"  as  he  calls  it,  dealing  in 
somewhat  Meredithian  fashion  with  the  love 
experiences  of  a  susceptible  young  Elnglish  girl 
who  is  a  rather  puzzling  combination  of  naivete 
and  shrewdness  and  who  seems  to  have  a  spe- 
cial gift  for  eliciting  avowals  of  love  from  many 
and  widely  diverse  types  of  men.  It  is  not  quite 
easy  to  see  the  comedy  in  the  book,  although 
as  the  author  suggests  that  there  is  one  perhaps 
there  is.  Mr.  Hewlett's  own  careful  and  dis- 
tinctive style  makes  the  story  his  despite  the 
unfamiliar  milieu. 

Sowing  Seeds  in  Danny.  By  Nellie  L.  Mc- 
Clung.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  313  pp.,  ill.  $1. 

A  wholesome,  optimistic  story  of  country  life 
in  the  Canadian  ^Iiddle  West  centering  around 
the  doings  and  sayings  of  an  imaginative,  heroic, 
fascinating  little  Irish  girl,  Pearlic  Watson,  a- 
sister  of  the  Danny  in  whom  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  rich  lady  theorist  of  the 
neighborhood  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  better,  more 
literary  life.  There  is  nothing  complicated  or 
over-anahtical  in  the  book,  but  it  breathes  an 
atmosphere  of  wholesome  simplicity  and  the 
fundamental  heart  virtues.  There  is  just  enough 
plot  and  love  motive  to  make  the  story  "  go,** 
The  attention  of  the  reader,  however,  nc%'er 
leaves  the  little  twelve-year-old  Pearlic  and 
her  quaint  but  beautiful  ideas  of  life. 
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A  Lord  of  Lands.    By  Ramsey  Benson.    Holt. 
326  pp.    Ii.sa 

This  is  an  attractively  written  story  of  a  work- 
ingman  with  a  large  family  who  left  the  city 
to  become  a  farmer  in  the  Northwest  Instead 
of  venturing  alone  on  this  rather  hazardous  ex- 
periment, the  hero  of  the  tale,  who  serves  as  his 
own  narrator,  succeeds  in  interesting  a  group  of 
his  city  friends  and  their  families  in  his  proj- 
ect; and  the  little  colony,  after  going  through 
the  grasshopper  plague  and  other  unforeseen 
calamities,  is  finally  enabled  to  pay  for  the  new 
lands  in  the  West  and  to  make  a  comfortable 
living.  The  book  gains  its  interest  from  its  defi- 
nite statement  of  difficulties  encountered  and  the 
way  in  which  they  were  surmounted. 

A  Grand  Army  Man.    By  Harvey  J.  CyHiggins. 
Century.    253  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

Mr.  O'Higgins  has  novelized, — we  believe 
that  is  the  term, — ^David  Belasco's  successful 
play,  in  which  David  Warfield's  interpretation 
of  the  character  of  Wes*  Bigelow  was  one  of  the 
notable  successes  of  the  last  dramatic  season  in 
New  York.  The  play  was  an  unusually  popular 
one,  and  the  book  will  not  disappoint  the  many 
friends  of  Wes'  Bigelow  among  his  Grand  Army 
comrades  and  others. 

BOOKS  OP  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Lisbon  and  Cintra.    By  A.  C.  Inchbold.    Duffield 

&  Co.    248  pp.,  ill.    $3.50. 
The  Alps  in  Nature  and  History.    By  W.  A.  B. 

Coolidge.    Dutton.    440  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 
The    Cradle  of  the   De^p.     By   Sir   Frederick 

Treves.    Dutton.    378  pp.,  ill.    $4. 
From  Peking  to  Mandalay.    By  R.  F.  Johnston. 

Dutton.    460  pp.,  ill.    $5. 

These  four  books  of  serious  travel  description 
take  the  reader  through  many  different  interest- 
ing regions,  from  the  little  Iberian  kingdom  on 
the  Tagus  to  the  far  Eastern  city  which  we 
know  so  largely  through  Kipling's  verse.  Lis- 
bon, Mr.  Inchbold  would  have  us  believe,  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  world's  capitals. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  its  name,  which,  according 
to  the  three  etymological  origins  given,  means 
light,  sunshine,  and  t>eauty.  Even  the  old  Latin 
name  for  Portugal,  Lusitania,  he  would  have 
us  follow  the  poet  Camoens  in  believing,  is  built 
upon  the  root  Lm,  the  Portuguese  word  for 
light.  Mr.  Inchbold's  descriptive  style  is  easy 
and  pleasant,  and  the  colored  illustrations,  by 
Stanley  Inchbold,  add  to  the  artistic  attraction 
of  the  volume.  Mr.  Coolidge  modestly  an- 
nounces that  more  than  forty  years'  "  wandering 
through  almost  every  district  of  the  great  moun- 
tain system  known  as  the  Alps "  has  been  the 
basis  for  his  volume  on  their  nature  and  his- 
tory. The  maps  and  illustrations  in  this  volume 
are  very  helpful.  Particularly  interesting  are 
the  chapters  on  "  The  Alpine  Folk,"  their  politi- 
cal allegiance,  mother  tongues,  and  religions.  In 
"The  Cradle  of  the  Deep,"  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  has  given  an  account  of  a  leisurely  voy- 
age to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  studied  particularly  the  old  Spanish  main. 
It  was  in  the  "seclusion  of  these  gorgeous  is- 
lands that  the  long  sea  story  of  England  was 


DANNY       TELLINC    THE    BEAUTIFUL    LADY    WHAT 

HE   LIKED  BEST   TO  EAT. 
(Frontispiece  from  "  Sowing  Seeds  In  Danny.'*) 

begun,"  he  says.  "The  West  Indies  became 
the  nursery  of  the  British  navy,  the  school  where 
the  thews  were  hardened  and  the  sea  lessons 
learned.  .  .  .  Here  grew  from  puny  begin- 
nings the  germ  of  the  great  sea  power  of  the 
world."  Mr.  Johnston's  journey,  "  From  Pe- 
king to  Mandalay,"  took  him  through  North 
China,  Burma,  Tibet,  and  Yunnan.  The  vol- 
ume is  illustrated  from  photographs  and  has  an 
excellent  map. 

Persia:  The  Awakening  East.  By  W.  P.  Cres- 
son.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
275  pp.,  ill.    $3.50. 

This  well  and  interestingly  written  account  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  Shah's  empire,  deal- 
ing especially  with  the  important  events  which 
within  the  past  few  months  have  all  but  trans- 
formed the  traditional  policy  and  government 
of  this  ancient  kingdom,  is  the  result  of  many 
years'  study  and  extensive  travel  in  Persia.  A 
clear  light  is  thrown  upon  the  political  and  com- 
mercial intrigues  and  revolutionaries  of  Russia, 
Germany,  and  England  in  those  remote  and  gen- 
erally inaccessible  regions  which  owe  allegiance 
to  the  Persian  monarch.  Most  of  the  photo- 
graphs which  illustrate  the  volume  were  taken 
by  the  author's  brother,  Mr.  E.  V.  Cresson,  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  several  trips. 

From  Libau  to  Tsushima.  By  the  late  Eugene 
S.  Politovsky.     Dutton.    307  pp.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  spirited  account  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Russian  Baltic  fleet  under  Admiral  Rozhest- 
venski,  including  a  description  of  the  Dogger 
Bank  incident,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  wife 
of  Lieutenant   Politovsky,  who  was   Engineer- 
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A  GEOGRAPHICAL  COMPARISON    OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

CMap  reproduced  from  "The  Twentieth  Century  American/') 


in-Giief  of  the  squadron,  and  met  his  death  at 
the  battle  of  Tsushima  (the  sea  of  Japan).  The 
translation  is  by  Major  F.  R.  Godfrey,  the  Brit- 
ish military  expert. 

The  Twentieth  Century  American.  By  H.  Perry 
Robinson.    Putnam.    463  pp.    $1.75. 

An  unusually  well-informed  and  sympathetic 
piece  of  international  observation  and  analysis 
on  social,  economic,  political,,  and  commercial 
conditions  and  facts  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  fair,  impartial,  and  illuminating 
comparative  study  of  the  two  English-speaking 
peoples  by  an  Englishman  who  has  lived  for 
twenty  years  in  the  United  States  and  knows 
American  ideas  and  institutions  unusually  well 
for  a  foreigner.  Moreover,  he, — mirahile  dictu, 
— ^has  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  Is  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  American  point  of 
view  partly  due  to  the  difference  in  size  of  the 
countries?  Perhaps  it  is,  he  says,  and  prints 
the  comparative  map  to  illustrate  the  difference. 

RECENT  BIOGRAPHY. 
Bernard  Shaw.  By  Holbrook  Jackson.  Phila- 
delphia :  G.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  233  pp.,  ill.  $i.5a 
This  book  is  an  excellent  combination  of 
memoir  and  appreciation.  Bernard  Shaw  is 
treated  under  the  four  distinct  heads :  "  The 
Man,"  "The  Fabian,"  "The  Playwright,"  and 
"  The  Philosopher."  The  work  is  not  minutely 
biographical,  but  sufficient  detail  is  given  to 
make  clear  the  environment  in  which  this  er- 
ratic genius  has  developed  his  art 

Famous  Indian  Chiefs  I  Have  Known.  By 
Major-Gen.  O.  O.  Howard.  Century.  364 
pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

General  Howard's  reminiscences  of  Indian 
chiefs  were  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  youth- 
ful readers  and  originally  published  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  Magasine.  They  deal  with  a  long  line . 
of  famous  Indian  leaders,  beginning  with  the 
renowned  Seminole,  Billy  Bowlegs,  and  ending 
with   Geronimo,  the  last  Apache  chief  on  the 


warpath.  The  greatest  In- 
dian warrior  with  whom 
General  Howard  was  in 
combat  was  Chief  Joseph, 
of  the  Nez  Perces,  but  there 
were  several  others  only 
less  valiant  than  he.  The 
unique  character  of  these 
remmiscences  makes  them 
interesting  to  readers  of 
all  ages. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  By  John 
Macy.  Small,  Ma3mard 
&  Co.    112  pp.,  por.  $0.75. 

Among  American  writers 
of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Poe  at  least  will  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  biogra- 
phers. An  addition  to  the 
already  long  list  of  lives 
and  memoirs  of  the  poet  has 
been  made  by  John  Macy  in 
an  admirable  little  volume 
contributed  to  the  series  of 
Beacon  Biographies.  In  the  brief  compass  of 
1X2  small  pages  Mr.  Macy  has  contrived  to  pre- 
sent all  the  facts  in  Poe's  life  that  are  of  legiti- 
mate public  interest,  giving  at  the  same  time 
considerable  judicious  comment  on  his  literary 
undertakings.  Poe  was  one  of  that  large  group 
of  celebrities  the  centenaries  of  whose  births 
will  be  celebrated  during  the  year  1909. 

HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 
Consumption :  Its  Prevention  and  Cure  Without 
Medicine.    By  Charles  H.  Stanley  Davis,  M.D. 
New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.    218  pp.    $1. 

Apropos  of  the  Tuberculosis  Congress  at 
Washington  and  the  stimulus  that  it  has  given 
to  the  crusade  against  the  White  Plague,  the 
publishers  have  brought  out  a  second  edition 
of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Stanley  Davis*  useful  book 
on  "  Consumption :  Its  Prevention  and  Cure 
Without  Medicine."  The  present  volume  con- 
tains additional  chapters  on  bovine  tuberculosis, 
the  use  of  milk,  general  tuberculosis,  marriage 
and  the  offspring,  and  a  list  of  the  institutions 
in  the  United  States  where  tuberculosis  patients 
are  received. 

The   Prevention   of  Tuberculosis.     By   Arthar 
Newsholme.    Dutton.    429  pp.    $3. 

This  volume  is  written  almost  solely  from  the 
stafldpohit  of  the  public  health  administrator. 
While  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  health 
officers,  the  book  should  be  found  useful  to  all 
medical  practitioners,  members  of  hospital 
boards,  and  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  preventive  medicine.  It  was  written 
for  an  English  public,  but  it  has  no  limitations 
or  style  or  expression  which  bar  it  from  Ameri- 
can circulation. 

The  Care  of  the  Body.    By  Francis  Cavanagh. 
Dutton.    292  pp.    $2.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  i)ractical  hygienic  sugges- 
tions made  by  a  British  physician.  It  covers 
many  topics  not  ordinarily  included  in  books 
on  hygiene,  giving  detailed  directions  as  to  the 
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care  of  the  hair  and  skin  in  addition  to  the  usual 
advice  regarding  exercise,  bathing,  sleep,  and 
so  forth. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Social  Psychology.  By  Edward  A.  Ross.  Mac- 
millan.    372  pp.    $i.5a 

Professor  Ross  takes  his  readers  into  his  con- 
fidence in  the  preface  of  this  work  and  frankly 
admits  that,  in  spite  of  infinite  pains  and  thir- 
teen years  of  experience  in  university  teaching 
of  the  subject,  he  feels  sure  that  his  book  is 
strewn  with  errors.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
wisely  decided  that  this  youn^  science  of  social 
psychology  can  make  no  rapid  advance  if  its 
devotees  are  always  fearful  of  being  found 
wrong  on  a  few  points.  It  is  better  that  the 
truth  mixed  with  error  should  be  published  than 
that  the  science  should  be  retarded  by  foolish 
fears  of  criticism.  Professor  Ross  is  one  of  the 
few  specialists  in  the  subject  who  are  able  to 
popularize  their  discoveries  and  to  make  the 
subject  interesting  to  the  lay  mind. 

Colonization.  By  Albert  G.  Keller.  Ginn  &  Co. 
630  pp. 

Dr.  Keller  holds  the  chair  of  the  science  of 
society  in  Yale  University.  His  volume  is  a 
scholarly  study  of  colonization,  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  textbook  on  the  subject 
Recognizing  the  vast  amount  of  material  in 
print  on  the  British  and  French  colonization 
systems,  these  have  been  virtually  omitted  from 
consideratioa  and  attention  given  in  this  volume 
principally  to  the  ancients  (in  which  he  includes 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese)  and  among  the 
modems,  the  Germans  and  Italians.  Several  ex- 
cellent maps  complete  the  volume. 

Amana:  The  Community  of  True  Inspiration. 
By  Bertha  M.  H.  Shambaugh.  Iowa  City: 
State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.    414  pp.,  ill. 

This  volume  tells  the  story  of  the  remarkably 
successful  community  and  religious  enterprise 
that  for  many  years  has  had  its  seat  in  the  btate 
of  Iowa.  The  original  sources  of  this  history 
being  entirely  in  the  German  and  long  guarded 
with  more  or  less  jealousy  from  the  inquisitions 
of  the  stranger,  the  outside  world  has  had  only 
fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  genesis  and  life 
of  this  unique  community.  We  are  indebted  to 
Miss  Shambaugh  for  a  sympathetic  and  well- 
proportioned  account  of  the  social  and  spiritual 
growth  of  Amana,  and  a  perusal  of  this  account 
will  tend  to  confirm  our  respect  for  the  people 
who  have  transplanted  from  Europe  to  Ameri- 
can soil  the  principles  of  '*  true  inspiration.** 

MUSIC  AND  THE  ARTS. 

The  Standard  Concert  Guide.  By  George  P. 
Upton.     A.  C.  McOurg  &  Co.     502  pp.,  ill. 

$175. 

Had  Mr.  George  P.  Upton  explained  whose 
standard  and  what  concerts  his  "  Standard  Con- 
cert Guide"  represented,  it  would  be  easier  to 
make  serviceable  comments  on  this  volume.  In 
general,  though  we  deny  that  the  text  *is 
throughout  "  intelligible  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  science  of  music,"  we  readily  avow  Mr. 
Upton's  style  to  be  clear  and  dignified,  and  his 


opinions  to  be  stated  with  the  reserve  and  con- 
servatism befitting  a  volume  of  the  "  handbook  " 
order.  This  "  Guide "  is,  in  fact,  sufficiently 
safe  and  authoritative  if  one  can  accept  the  seem- 
ingly arbitrary  method  of  selection.  For,  even 
bowing  to  Mr.  Upton's  choice  of  works  from 
the  composers  he  has  listed,  the  inclusion  of  ob- 
scure British  writers  of  insignificant  cantatas, 
like  Smart  and  Hattan  and  Corder,  does  not 
compensate  one  for  the  exclusion  of  such  inter- 
national names  as  Svendsen  and  Debussy,  Mac 
Dowell  and  Sgambati,  Glazunor  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  com- 
mend the  author's  excellent  judjgment  in  giving 
large  recognition  to  the  genius  of  Richard 
Strauss  and  Edward  Elgar,  despite  the  new- 
ness of  their  fame. 

Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Julia 
de  Wolf  Addison.  Boston :  L,  C.  Page  &  Co. 
378  pp..  ill.    $3. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  arts  and  crafts 
seems  to  demand  an  adequate  presentation  of 
the  results  that  remain  to  us  of  the  medieval 
workmanship  in  the  various  departments  of  ap- 
plied art.  simple  information  of  this  kind  is 
not  easily  found  in  the  elaborate  works  that 
have  been  heretofore  devoted  to  the  subject, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tourists  would 
gain  much  by  way  of  appreciation  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  they  have  been 
preserved  to  our  own  day  if  they  were  but  led 
to  consider  the  subject  of  their  origin  and  con- 
struction. This  is  what  is  attempted  in  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  which  is  illustrated  from  ex- 
amples of  most  of  the  medieval  crafts. 

OTHER  BOOKS  OP  THE  MONTH. 
Character  Portraits  from  Dickens.    Selected  by 
Charles  Welsh.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    339 
pp.    $1. 

The  idea  of  this  book  of  selections  from 
Dickens  is  to  present  those  descriptions  of  in- 
.  dividuals  which  are  the  most  vivid  and  concise 
rather  than  those  which  reveal  their  characters 
in  conversation  or  in  their  actions  only.  More 
than  150  pen  portraits,  selected  from  the  1500 
different  cnaracters  portrayed  by  Dickens,  make 
up  this  little  volume.  The  material  selected  is 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  names 
of  the  characters. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony.  By  Wal- 
ter W.  Massie  and  Charles  R.  Underbill. 
New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.  76 
T>p.,  ill.    $1. 

This  is  a  decidedly  elementary  description  of 
the  achievements  and  possibilities  of  wireless 
telegraphy  and  telephony.  No  technical  words 
are  used  and  the  explanations  given  are  such 
as  any  one  might  understand. 

The  Book  of  the  Little  Past.  By  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany,   so  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  charming  verses  for 
and  about  children,  some  of  which  really  de- 
serve to  rank  with  Stevenson's  melodies  m  his 
"  Child's  Garden  of  Verses." 
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The  Witchcraft  Delusion  in  Colonial  Connecti- 
cut By  John  M.  Taylor.  New  York:  Graf- 
ton Press.    172  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

For  one  reason  or  another  the  facts  regarding 
the  witchcraft  delusion  in  old  Connecticut  have 
never  been  fully  disclosed.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  story  has  remained  hidden  in  the  an- 
cient records  and  in  private  manuscripts.  From 
these  authoritative  sources  Mr.  Taylor  has  now 
compiled  a  fairly  complete  history  of  the  episode, 
to  which  he  has  appended  a  bibliographical  note 
giving  a  partial  list  of  the  authorities  and  rec- 
ords m  witchcraft  literature  which  may  be  con- 
sulted by  the  reader. 
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Kraft  (Power)  :  Studies  in  International  Eco- 
nomics and  Culture.  By  Prof.  E.  Rcycr. 
Leipzig:  Wilhelm  Engelmann. 

Arbitration  in  Latin  America.  Bv  Gonzalo  dc 
Quesada.    Rotterdam:  M.  Wyt  &  Son. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  The  Man  of  the  Big  Stick. 
By  R.  P.  J.  Tutein  Nolthenius.  Haarlem: 
H.  D.  Tjeenk  Willink  &  Son. 

1  he  Shia  Turks.  By  Rev.  G.  E.  White.  Lon- 
don :  The  Victoria  Institute. 
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No.   5 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Tke  Tmo  E^ciits  in  Southeastern  Europe 
Ckhf  have  constituted  the  chief  world 
^***  topic  of  the  past  month.  Ameri- 
cans have  been  greatly  interested  in  these 
events,  and  have  paid  almost  as  much  atten- 
tion to  them  as  if  we  were  not  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  Presidential  campaign.  On  sub- 
sequent pages  of  this  monthly  discussion  of 
public  affairs  will  be  found  an  account  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  Balkan  regions 
and  an  interpretation  of  the  varied  phases 
of  the  situation  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Meanwhile,  this  number  of  the  Review  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  its  readers  in  the  days  of 
doubt  and  suspense,  claim  and  counter-claim 
that  always  precede  the  great  quadrennial 
contest  at  the  polls,  which  occurs  this  year  on 
Tuesday,  November  3. 


Am  u^.mo.^  ^hc  campaign  now  ending  has 
*««rt/w  again  tthistrated  what  we  have  so 
^Campaign.  ^^^^^  pointed  out, — namely,  the 
general  growth  of  our  political  harmony  in 
this  country,  and  the  lessening  of  partisanship 
m  its  old-time  intensity.  With  the  fading  out 
of  clearly  defined  issues  between  the  parties, 
there  has  been  manifested  everywhere  for 
twenty  years  past  a  tendency  toward  the  crys- 
tallizing of  party  machinery.  The  organiza- 
tions have  been  controlled  by  professional 
politidans  and  dominated  by  bosses.  This 
over-development  of  party  machinery  has  been 
followed  by  its  natural  reaction.  In  State 
and  municipal  contests  again  and  again  the 
ruling  machine  has  been  overthrown,  reform 
methods  have  been  adopted,  direct  nomina- 
tion by  primaries  has  been  substituted  for 
boss-ruled  conventions,  and  the  habit  of  in- 
dependence in  voting  has  been  greatly  devel- 
oped as  a  check  upon  the  rigid  methods  of 
the  party  politicians.  Furthermore,  the  read- 
ing habitJias  become  almost  universal,  and 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  are  more  inde- 


pendent than  in  former  times.  Thus  the 
voters  do  their  own  thinking;  and  although 
public  speaking  is  still  influential,  there  h 
no  longer  a  fraction  as  much  reliance 
placed  upon  outward  demonstrations  and 
declamatory  speaking  as  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  country's  political  history.  Although 
in  the  campaign  of  1896  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
ing was  aroused,  it  was  sectional  and  eco- 
nomic rather  than  political  or  partisan. 


AmtH' 

can 

Unity, 


What  the  country  really  knows 
is  that  the  great  tasks  of  govern- 
ment must  be  carried  on  by  intel- 
ligent and  honest  men,  and  that  there  ought 
not  just  now  to  be  extreme  differences  of 
opinion  between  those  who  are  rivals  for  the 
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Democratic  as  against  a  Republican  policy. 
In  private  talk  there  seem  to  be  few  appre- 
ciable differences  of  opinion  as  between 
fair-minded  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
A  very  intelligent  English  editor  and  pub-" 
Heist  now  in  this  country  finds  an  amazing 
state  of  general  harmony,  and  that  the 
one  question  seems  to  be,  which  candidate 
will  best  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Qualities  of   '^^  discussions  of  the  campaign 
the  Toft     have  not  carried  the  mind  of  the 

ampagn.      ^Q^j^^jpy   ygjy    f^j.   from  points   of 

view  and  conditions  as  they  existed  in  July. 
No  fundamental  party  issues  have  emerged, 
because  none  actually  exist.  Both  great  par- 
ties are  more  or  less  n^ixed  up  with  the  selfish- 
ness and  false  conservatism  of  private  inter- 
ests. The  ablest  and  best  men  in  both  par- 
ties are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. Mr.  Taft*s  participation  in  the  cam- 
paign has  taken  him  a*i  far  West  as  Mr. 
Br>'an*s  home  town  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  courtesy  by  men 
of  all  parties.  He  has  been  seen  and  heard 
in  many  cities  and  towns  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri.  He  has 
achieved  enhanced  personal  prestige  by 
friendly  but  frank  addresses  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
and  he  has  spoken  in  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  States.  We  were  in  great  danger 
at  one  stage  of  the  campaign  of  drifting  away 


C^yjfiriii'if  b*  ffn>wii  is  ret;.. ,  ^.\* 

MR.     TAFT    SPEAKING    TO    AN     OUT-OF-DOOR    CROWD 
LAST    MONTH. 

chief  place  in  the  administration  of  national 
affairs.  When  the  mere  claptrap  is  elimi- 
nated from  the  various  party  platforms  of 
the  present  year,  and  when  the  real  senti- 
ment of  thoughtful  men  in  the  different  par- 
ties is  ascertained,  the  differences  are  not  pro- 
found. No  section  or  element  of  either  the 
Republican  or  the  Democratic  party  really 
demands  or  expects  just  now  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  that  shall  be  revolutionary  or  that 
shall  upset  established  business  conditions. 
The  thoughtful  men  of  both  great  parties 
declare  that  interstate  commerce  in  its  larger 
corporate  forms  must  be  kept  firmly  under 
the  regulation  and  control  of  the  national 
Government.  When  it  comes  to  the  details 
as  to  how  such  control  shall  be  exercised, 
the  men  who  are  best  fit  to  express  an  opinion 
ire  not  actually  separated  by  adherence  to  a 
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from  essential  things  and  indulging  in  per- 
sonalities more  bitter  than  the  facts  could 
fully  warrant.  The  courteous  reception  of 
Mr.  Taft  in  the  South  helped  not  a  little  to 
bring  the  campaign  back  to  a  more  fitting 
tone  of  dignity  and  fairness.  Mr.  Tatt's 
speeches  have  endeavored  to  strengthen  the 
impression  that  the  Republican  party  is  a 
more  trustworthy  instrument  of  government 
than  the  Democratic.  His  chief  success  as  a 
speaker  has  consisted  in  the  strengthened  im- 
pression the  country  has  gained  of  his  own 
excellent  qualities. 

Taft'M  ^^'  T^ilt  has  talked  of  the  tariff, 
8p0eh99  and  the  regulation  of  railroads  and 
•noma  if,  ^^^^^^  ^j^g  position  of  the  courts 
with  relation  to  labor,  the  unsettled  prob- 
lems of  currency  and  banking,  and  various 
other  public  matters.  Many  of  those  who 
arc  going  to  vote  for  him  do  not  agree  with 
him  upon  one  or  another  of  these  topics,  and 
arc  not  deeply  impressed  by  his  specific  argu- 
ments. What  they  say  is  that  Taft  is  a  man 
of  great  intelligence,  fine  sincerity,  unblem- 
ished honor,  and  almost  unequaled  public  ex- 
perience, with  a  well-nigh  ideal  fitness  to 
occupy  the  White  House  at  the  present  time 
and  carry  on  the  business  that  belongs  to  the 
office  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  country. 
They  hold  that  legislative  matters  in  any  case 
will  have  to  be  fought  out  in  Congress.  The 
Repyblican  party  as  a  whole  feels  that  it  has 
a  candidate  worthy  in  character  and  record 
of  its  best  traditions.  This  feeling  about  Mr. 
Taft  seems  to  have  grown  steadily  through- 
out the  campaign.  Among  the  Republican 
orators  none  has  more  sharply  defined  the 
matters  really  to  be  taken  into  account  this 
year  than  Senator  Beveridge  and  Governor 
Hughes.  The  Governor  of  New  York  made 
some  exceedingly  taking  speeches  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  while  Senator  Beveridge  made 
strong  speeches  at  strategic  points  all  the 
way  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  back  by  another  route  to  his  own  State 
of  Indiana  for  the  closing  days  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Bryan's  ^^'  B'T^"*  o"  ^he  Democratic 
s^j^/tf  side,  has  been  the  star  cam- 
^  '  paigner,  showing  his  old-time 
physical  endurance,  and  even  more  than  his 
old-time  skill  and  attractiveness  as  a  debater. 
He  has  spoken  for  tariff  reform,  for  con- 
sistent and  thorough  control  of  corporations, 
the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  a  change  of 
federal  practice  in  the  matter  of  injunctions 
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agginst  workingmen's  strikes,  and  so  on. 
iTic  country  does  not  seem  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  is 
properly  a  national  party  issue  at  this  time. 
The  Republicans  have  had  the  best  of  the 
argument  in  discussing  the  feasibility  of  such 
a  scheme.  When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
injunctions  and  the  labor  question,  Mr.  Taft 
has  spoken  out  of  his  experience  as  a  judge 
with  sincerity  and  frankness.  In  no  case 
would  Congress  be  likely  to  make  any  change 
m  the  laws  affecting  this  subject  that  would 
go  beyond  what  Mr.  Taft  regards  as  feasible 
and  proper.  If  Mr.  Taft  should  be  elected, 
there  will  be  a  special  session  of  the  new 
Congress  which  is  to  be  chosen  at  the  pending 
election  almost  immediately  after  the  in- 
auguration in  March. 


The 

Tariff 

Outlook* 


If  Mr.  Bryan  is  elected,  the  Sen- 
ate will  remain  Republican  and 
the  House  will  probably  be  quite 
evenly  divided.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mr. 
Bryan  would  call  an  extra  session  to  con- 
sider the  tariff,  and  it  would  seem  that 
some  of  the  ultra  high  protectionists  are  in- 
clined to  favor  Mr.  Bryan's  election  on  the 
ground  that  in  such  a  case  nothing  could  be 
accomplished  for  several  years  toward  a 
modification  of  the  Dingley  schedules.  If 
Mr.  Taft  should  be  elected,  the  attempt 
would  be  made  to  give  the  country  a  more 
scientific  and  business-like  tariff  law  on  the 
plan  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  the 
lower  rates  to  be  given  to  countries  which 
are  in  a  position  to  treat  us  in  the  correspond- 
ing manner.  The  South,  which  forms  the 
one  large  and  certain  factor  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  is  growing  so  fast  in  the  variety 


and  extent  of  its  manufactures  that  it  no 
longer  opposes  the  protectionist  policy  as 
strongly  as  it  formerly  did  when  its  indus- 
trial character  was  almost  wholly  agrici^- 
tural.  The  other  most  important  single  cle- 
ment in  the  Democratic  party  is  Tammany 
Hall,  which  controls  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  great  State  of  New  York.  Unless 
New  York  should  give  its  electoral  vote  to 
Mr.  Bryan,  there  would  not  seem  to  be  much 
chance  of  defeating  Mr.  Taft.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  dominant  factors  in 
New  York  Democracy  have  no  conviction 
upon  the  tariff  question,  and  are  not,  indeed, 
as  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  thorough  tariff 
reform  as  are  the  Republicans  of  the  West. 
Thus  conditions  are  such  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  can  no  longer  wage  a  consistent 
and  powerful  fight  against  the  Republican 
doctrine  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  tariff  is 
a  business  man's  question,  and  various  asso- 
ciations of  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
other  business  men  are  studying  it  either  as 
respects  particular  schedules  or  else  as  re- 
gards its  general  character.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  revise  the  tariff  without  some  very 
sharp  controversies;  but  these  disputes  do 
not  seem  likely  to  produce  cleavage  upon  the 
old-time  party  lines.  The  Republicans  are 
more  likely  to  revise  the  tariff  than  are  the 
Democrats,  and  neither  party  at  present  is 
likely  to  go  very  far  toward  the  policy  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only. 

Parties      When  it  comes  to  extravagance 

and  the      of  expenditure,  the  Democrats  at- 

Bydget.      ^^^^    ^^^    Republicans    severely; 

but   the  things  that   are   demanded   in  the 

Democratic  platform  would  cost  the  country 
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quite  as  much  as  those  that  the  Republicans 
stand  for,  and  there  does  not  seem  any 
marked  choice  between  the  two  parties  in  this 
regard.  Certainly  the  men  responsible  for 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  are  justified  in 
saying  that  they  have  tried  hard  to  justify 
expenditure  by  efficiency,  and  to  give  good 
results  where  public  money  is  used.  Thus 
the  expenditure  at  Panama  is  more  efficient 
than  it  would  be  under  private  contractors, 
and  the  same  thing  is  eminently  true  of  the 
work  on  the  Government's  irrigation  proj- 
ects. Mr.  Roosevelt's  Administration  has 
not  been  a  scandalous  one,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  heui  one  that  the  country  ought 
to  be  proud  of  in  its  high  average  of  public 
spirit,  honesty,  and  freedom  from  the  taint 
of  corruption  or  so-called  "  graft."  The  Re- 
publicans continue  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  pensions,  but  the  Democratic  plat- 
form endorses  such  expenditure  and  attempts 
to  outbid  the  Republicans  for  the  vote  of 
the  veterans. 

Would  Brmui  ^^hen  it  comes  to  the  country's 

PrwrnSe     further  policy  as  regards  the  con- 

"****'      trol   of  railroads   and   industrial 

corporations,   most    sincere   and    thoughtful 

men  are  of  opinion  that  Congress  ought  to 

take  prompt  action,  so   that  a  better   law 


than  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  might 
guide  the  executive  in  its  duties.  The  Demo-\ 
cratic  platform  lays  down  the  principle  that 
any  corporation  doing  half  of  the  business 
of  the  country  in  its  particular  line  ought  to 
be  restrained  from  increasing  the  volume  of 
its  trade.  This  magazine  promptly  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  any  such  method,  and 
the  leading  Republican  speakers  have  ana- 
lyzed the  proposition  in  order  to  show  how 
completely  it  fails.  The  general  spirit,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Bryan's  contention  is  more  un- 
derstandable than  his  proposed  remedies.  He 
is  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the 
great  corporations  known  as  trusts.  He  has 
failed  to  deal  frankly  with  one  very  impor- 
tant practical  question, — namely,  what  he 
would  do  about  prosecuting  trusts  if  he  were 
President,  under  the  laws  as  they  now  exist. 
It  is  to  be  inferred  from  things  that  he  has 
said  that  he  would  bring  suits  against  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  a  numl^er  of  other 
large  business  concerns,  on  the  ground  that 
by  reason  of  their  magnitude,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  their  existence  is  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  A  policy  of  whole- 
sale prosecutions  would  be  disturbing  to 
business.  In  our  opinion  the  tendency  toward 
the  large  forms  of  corporate  enterprise  is 
natural  and  legitimate,  and  all  that  is  needed 
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is  public  control  and  a  legal  remedy  of  a  rea- 
sonable sort  for  any  real  wrong  that  such 
corporations  may  commit  against  the  rights 
of  others.  Mr.  Bryan  labors  under  the  ad- 
vantages and  at  the  same  time  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  man  who  has  been  a  critic  and  an 
opposition  orator,  without  any  of  the  temper- 
ing responsibilities  of  office.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  approach  subjects  from  the 
theoretical  standpoint.  This  was  true  in  his 
silver  campaign  of  1896,  it  was  not  less  true 
in  his  anti-imperialism  campaign  of  1900, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  case  now  in  his  posi- 
tion on  economic  and  financial  issues. 

Bryan  and  ^^  would  be  fortunate  if  we  could 
Neu>  York  hold  a  Presidential  election  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  thus  detach 
from  it  the  State  issues  which  are  in  many 
cases  of  extreme  importance.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  for  the  voter  in  his  polling  booth  to 
mark  his  ticket  according  to  his  liking;  but 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  vote  a  split  ticket,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  accept  the  entire  party  col- 
umn, especially  as  the  ballot  paper  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  State  of  New  York.  Thus,  in 
the  Empire  State,  Mr.  Bryan  is  at  the  mercy 
to  a  great  extent  of  a  situation  created  by 
Murphy  and  Conncrs,  who  control  the  Dem- 
ocratic organization.  It  is  within  reasonable 
bounds  to  say  that  these  men  have-compara- 
tively little  interest  in  the  national  ticket, 
and  very  great  interest  in  securing  control  of 
the  Stat^  government.  The  things  that  they 
stand   for  and  seek  are  not  the  things  that 


Mr.  Bryan's  Western  friends  believe  that  he 
stands  for  or  desires.  Among  thdughtful  and 
public-spirited  men  there  ought  to  be  ver)' 
little  question  as  to  what  is  the  better  choice 
in  the  field  of  New  York  State  politics  this 
year.  Mr.  Chanler,  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Governor,  is  a  man  of  sympathetic  quali- 
ties and  good  standing,  but  he  would  scctn 
to  be  in  a  false  position,  and -he  has  wholly 
failed  to  meet  Governor  Hughes  frankly  in 
the  discussion  of  State  issues.  In  a  general 
way  he  stands  for  what  is  called  **  personal 
liberty,"  and  attacks  what  he  calls  "  govern- 
ment by  commission." 


Hughes 
uersus 
Chanler, 


MR.    CHANLER    AS    A    CAMPAIGNER. 


The  personal-liberty  matter  has 
to  do  with  the  legislation  against 
race-track  gambling,  which  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  forced  to  a  successful  passage, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
State  constitution.  Again  and  again  Mr. 
Chanler  has  been  challenged  to  say  whether 
or  not  he  desires  the  repeal  of  this  recent  leg- 
islation. He  had  refused  to  answer,  up  to 
our  going  to  press.  **  Government  by  com- 
mission "  has  practical  reference  to  the  public- 
utilities  law  under  which  the  railroads,  trol- 
ley lines,  and  other  franchise-using  corpora- 
tions are  brought  under  regulation  through 
the  agency  of  two  commissions,  one  for  the 
State  at  large  and  the  other  for  New  York 
City.  These  two  boards  have  rendered  ex- 
cellent service  thus  far.  Mr.  Chanler  would 
not  say  whether  or  not  he  would  advocate 
the  repeal  of  the  law  creating  these  boards, 
and  would  not  say  under 
what  form  he  would  seek 
to  have  the  State  exercise 
control  over  public-service 
corporations.  Mr.  Hughes 
returned  from  the  West 
in  order  to  spend  the  last 
three  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign in  his  own  State, 
and  his  spirited  defense  of 
his  measures  and  meth- 
ods as  Governor  was  so 
effective  that  it  seemed  to 
be  making  votes  for  him 
every  day.  Earlier  in  the 
campaign  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  thkt  Taft 
would  carry  the  State,  but 
that  Governor  Hughes 
would  be  defeated.  This 
opinion  about  the  State 
situation,  however,  was 
rapidly  changing  as  these 
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pages  were  closed  for  the  press.  Early  in 
the  campaign  a  clever  cartoon  raised  the 
question,  Will  the  Republicans  find  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  an  asset  or  a  liability?  The 
conclusive  answer  to  this  question  must  await 
the  counting  of  the  votes  on  November  3. 
But  most  of  the  Republicans  who  had  been 
skeptical  at  first  were  of  the  opinion  by  the 
middle  of  October  that  Mr.  Hughes  had 
already  shown  himself  to  be  a  valuable  asset. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  not  responsible  for  Murphy 
and  Conners,  but  his  party  must  face  the 
fact  that  national  victory  depends  upon  the 
results  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that 
if  that  State  goes  Democratic,  Murphy  and 
Conners  will  claim  all  the  credit  and  expect 
ample  rewards. 


Mr, 
Heaft'a 
AUaek: 


The  most  sensational  incidents  in 
the  campaign  have  been  due  to 
the  activities  of  Mr.  William  R. 
Hearst.  In  speaking  for  the  Independence 
party,  Mr.  Hearst's  attacks  have  been  di- 
rected against  both  of  the  old  parties,  but 
particularly  against  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation in  the  national  campaign  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  His  disclosures  led  to 
the  resignation  of  Governor  Haskell,  of  Ok- 
lahoma, from  his  post  as  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Govern- 
or Haskell  had  been  selected  by  Mr.  Bryan 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
at  the  Denver  convention,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  might  have  been  made  national  chair- 
man if  he  had  not  preferred  the  treasurership. 
It  was  also  said  that  he  was  slated  for  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  case 
of  Bryan's  election.  Mr.  Hearst  undertook 
to  show  that  Haskell  was  an  agent  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company;  and  within  a  few 
days  a  number  of  statements  of  an  uncom- 
plimentary kind  were  made  in  different 
quarters  regarding  Mr.  Haskell's  former 
xareer  as  a  promoter  in  Wall  Street.  The 
retirement  of  Haskell  did  not  reflect  in  any 
way  upon  Mr.  Bryan's  sincerity  and  good 
faith,  but  it  cast  a  very  decided  doubt  upon 
his  judgment  as  to  the  character  and  quality 
of  his  political  associates. 


PlKMomph  by  Brown  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

(iOVERNOR  HUGHES  IN  A  CHARACTERISTIC  ATTITUDE. 


Tht 

"Stamlanl 

Oil"  UtUra. 


Mr.  Hearst's  opportunities  for 
assault  were  not  confined  to  the 
record  of  Haskell,  for  various 
other  Democratic  leaders  came  in  for  his 
castigations,  among  whom  were  the  bosses 
of  the  Democratic  machine  in  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York.  He  was  ably  seconded 
in  these  attacks  by  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Sheam, 


the  Independence  party's  candidate  for  the 
New  York  governorship.  Mr.  Hearst  had 
come  into  possession  of  copies  of  a  number 
of  letters  written  by  a  high  officer  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  various  public 
men,  especially  United  States  Senators,  to- 
gether with  their  replies.  These  letters  were 
served  out  at  different  times  by  Mr.  Hearst, 
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and  their  bearings  were  such  as  to  give  them 
a  place  of  decided  influence  in  the  campaign. 
To  the  first  of  these  letters,  showing  Senator 
Foraker  to  have  received  checks  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  for  legal  or  other 
services,  reference  was  made  in  these  pages 
last  month. 


Foraker 
.and 
Taft, 


The  Democrats  were  rather  too 
eager  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Foraker  letters  were  campaign 
ammunition  as  against  Mr.  Taft  and  the 
Republican  cause.  This  fact  led  President 
Roosevelt  to  make  a  statement  in  the  course 
of  which  he  reproduced  a  letter  written 
some  months  before  the  Chicago  convention 
by  Mr.  Taft  to  a  friend  in  Ohio,  in  which 
Mr.  Taft  absolutely  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  any  compromise  with  the  Foraker  wing 
of  the  party  in  that  State.  It  had  seemed  at 
one  time  as  if  Mr.  Foraker  might  be  able 
to  prevent  Taft's  nomination;  and  it  was 
proposed  to  pacify  the  Foraker  supporters  by 
agreeing  to  re-elect  Mr.  Foraker  for  another 
term  in  the  Senate  in  consideration  of  their 
o/-n„iescing  in    Mr.   Taft's   nomination   for 


the  Presidency.  Mr.  Roosevelt  showed  con- 
vincingly that  Mr.  Taft  had  not  been  mak- 
ing bargains;  and  Senator  Foraker  dropped 
quietly  out  of  the  campaign. 


The 
Haekell 
Incident. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  took  up  the 
charges  against  Haskell,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Mr.  Bryan 
came  out  in  a  letter  to  the  President  de- 
fending Haskell,  and  challenging  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  produce  any  evidence  against 
the  Oklahoma  Governor.  The  President's 
reply  was  a  very  vigorous  campaign  docu- 
ment, and  Mr.  Haskell  soon  retired  from  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  declarkig 
that  he  would  bring  suits  against  those  who 
had  defamed  his  character.  Subsequently  he 
served  papers  on  Mr.  Hearst  in  proceedings 
for  slander.  Little  had  been  known  by  old- 
line  Democrats  about  the  Bryan  man  who 
had  forged  to  the  front  in  the  new  State  of 
Oklahoma.  The  Oklahoma  constitution  has 
always  been  praised  by  Mr.  Bryan,  and  Gov- 
ernor Haskell  has  been  regarded  as  responsi- 
ble for  the  many  innovations  in  this  remark- 
able document. 
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CovyricbL  1908.  by  de  W.  C.  Ward. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AS   HE  LOOKED  LAST   MONTH. 


r*« 


There  was  a  good  deal  of  pres- 
Fr^tiilntin  sure  brought  to  bear  upon  Presi- 
tk^campatgn.  ^^^^  Roosevelt  early  in  the  cam- 
paign to  make  a  few  speeches,  and  while  there 
is  no  law,  either  written  or  unwritten, 
against  such  participation  in  the  campaign  by 
the  President  of  the  country,  it  was  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
Jfollow  what  has  been  the  general  custom. 
In  many  ways  the  President  has  helped  to 
put  vigor  into  the  Taft  campaign,  and  to 
make  the  high  motives  and  untarnished  char- 


acter of  the  Republican  candidate  clear  to  the 
people  of  the  country.  He  has  been  con- 
sulted about  the  conduct  of  the  campaign, 
and  has  followed  every  step  in  its  progress 
with  his  usual  keenness  of  insight  and  un- 
equaled  talent  for  practical  politics.  He  has 
been  careful  to  allow  Mr.  Taft's  personality 
to  make  its  own  impress  upon  the  public,  and 
has  well  known  from  the  beginning  that  the 
foolish  charge  of  Mr.  Taft*s  being  merely 
Roosevelt's  candidate  would  answer  itself. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  force  Mr,  Taft  upon 
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Apart  from  those  unpleasant 
recriminations  that  grew  out  of 
the  series  of  Standard  Oil  l^ 
ters,  the  chief  topic  of  a  disagreeable  and 
personal  sort  in  the  campaign  has  been  that 
of  contributions  to  the  party  funds.  Thc^y 
subject  has  had  a  great  deal  more  attention 
than  it  merited.  Neither  party  has  had  a 
large  fund  this  year,  and  the  Republicans  in 
particular  have  learned  how  to  work  effect- 
ively with  much  less  money  than  in  former 
elections.  The  Democrats,  to  begin  with, 
are  in  possession  of  the  "  Solid  South,"  where 
no  eflFort  has  to  be  made  to  get  out  the  vote, 
and  no  money  is  needed.  They  usually  have 
to  mass  their  eflFort  in  a  few  States  which  are 
regarded  as  doubtful.  .  They  usually  have 
plenty  of  money  in  the  State  of  New  York^ 
because  Tammany  Hall  can  always  lay  abun- 
dant tribute  upon  various  sources  of  reve- 
nue. The  Democrats  had  taken  to  them- 
selves great  credit  because  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
promise  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  that 
contributions  would  be  pubh'shed  on  Octo- 


MR.    HEARST   IN    THE    NEW    YORK    FIGHT. 

the  party,  but  rather  in  a  sensible  and  proper 
way  helped  the  party  to  reach  a  cordial  and 
unanimous  agreement  upon  the  man  best 
fitted  to  be  the  standard  bearer.  The  Re- 
publican party  is  made  up  of  strong  men  who 
do  their  own  thinking,  and  select  their  own 
candidates,  and  President  Roosevelt  could  not 
force  a  nominee  upon  the  party  against  its 
preferences.  It  was  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  who 
tried  to  do  the  forcing,  but  rather  the  coalition 
of  powerful  political  leaders  who  attempted 
in  vain  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  party  and 
prevent  Mr.  Taft's  nomination.  For  years 
Mr,  Roosevelt  has  said  that  if  either  Wil- 
liam H,  Taft  or  Elihu  Root  became  Presi- 
dent we  would  have  in  that  office  a  great 
statesman  of  the  class  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  It  is  a  silly  and  ill-informed  per- 
son who  supposes  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
expect  either  to  dictate  the  policies  of  his 
successor  or  to  bring  any  undue  influence  to 
bear  upon  his  mind.  The  whole  course  of 
the  campaign  has  showTi  how  singularly  un- 
trammeled  is  Mr.  Taft's  position. 


MR.     C.     J.     SHEARN.    OF    NEW    YORK. 

(Candidate  for  Oovpmor  on  the  Independence  party 
ticket.) 
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bcr  15.  The  names  of  the  larger  givers  were 
announced  on  that  date,  and  the  sum  total 
of  $248,567  was  acknowledged.  While 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  assert  that  any 
b^  faith  was  shown  in  this  plan  of  publicity, 
/^  It  IS  obvious  enough  that  ample  ways  could 
\  haK£_,been  found  for  evasion.  Thus  many 
men  prefer  to  contribute  to  State  or  county 
campaign  funds,  which  can  easily  be  man- 
aged in  such  a  way  as  to  count  toward  ex- 
actly the  same  expenditures  as  if  they  had 
contributed  to  the  National  Committee. 
Yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  give  publicity 
tp^  such  contributions.  Furthermore,  there 
^-^arc  many  ways  by  which  donors  can  pay 
directly  for  items  of  political  expenditure 
without  passing  the  money  through  any  of 
the  campaign  committees,  whether  local  or 
national.  Thus,  it  is  very  customary  for 
donors  to  put  contributions  directly  into  the 
hands  of  State  or  Congressional  candidates  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  canvasses,  and 
such  gifts  can  usually  escape  notice  alto- 
gether. 

hibiteity     '^^^  names  of  many  men  who 

and        might    have    been    expected    to 

Euaaitm,      ^^^     ^j^^    largest     Democratic 

gifts  did  not  appear  in  the  list  published  on 
October  15.  An  easy  form  of  evasion,  of 
course,  would  be  to  give  advance  promises 
or  assurances,  but  to  withhold  payments  un- 
til the  closing  days  of  the  campaign,  or  even 


"  FODDKR    LOW  : " 

From  the  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia). 


until  after  election,  since  many  bills  can  be 
held  over, — such  as  those  for  printing  or 
payment  of  speakers, — until  the  close  of  the 
campaign.  The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee has  promised  to  give  publicity  to  its 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  sworn  state- 
ment after  election,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  New  York  State  law.  Generally 
speaking,  the  corporations  as  such  have  evi- 
dently not  been  contributing  to  either  cam- 
paign fund,  and  corporation  officials  in  their 
capacity  as  citizens  have  not  been  giving  ex- 
travagant sums.  Some  prominent  business  N 
men  have  given  generously  toward  Mr. 
Bryan's  election,  and  a  larger  number  have 
contributed  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Taft 
campaign.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  ^ 
uses  to  which  the  money  is  put.  There  are 
bills  for  printing  and  advertising,  for  tht 
expenses  of  speakers,  for  meetings,  for  office 
rent  and  salaries,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  for 
providing  watchers  at  the  polls,  and  for  ve- 
hicles and  other  means  to  give  the  old  and 
the  infirm  a  chance  to  cast  their  ballots.  The 
Republicans  have  been  compelled  through 
lack  of  large  central  funds  to  develop  the 
principle  of  local  home  rule  and  financial 
independence  in  States  and  localities.  There 
has  been  very  little  money  for  bunting  or 
brass  bands  or  club  uniforms  or  red  fire. 
The  public  welfare  is  not  dependent  upon 
large  campaign  funds,  and  no  great  injury 
has  resulted  from  the  poverty  of  party  treas- 
uries, although  the  Taft  forces  could  have 
accomplished  more  energetic  work  of  an  en- 
tirely legitimate  sort  if  their  revenues  had 
been  more  generous.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Hitchcock  and  his  associates  has  been  sys- 
tematic and  intelligent,  and  its  effects  were 
becoming  more  apparent  every  day  as  the 
month  of  October  advanced.  The  Demo- 
cratic campaign,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
carried  on  with  much  greater  enthusiasm 
and  ability  than  that  of  four  years  ago,  and 
its  press  management  has  been  exceptionally 
alert  and  capable.  So  much  opprobrium  has 
in  the  past  been  cast  upon  the  giving  of 
money  for  political  purposes  that  many  ex- 
cellent citizens  have  this  year  shrunk  from 
giving  anything  at  all,  because  they  objected 
to  the  publication  of  their  names.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  entirely  honorable  and  proper 
to  give  reasonably  generous  sums  toward  the 
expenses  of  a  campaign,  and  experience 
shows  that  it  is  better  upon  the  whole  that 
gifts  should  be  made  openly  than  secretly. 
Where  corrupt  organizations  like  Tammany 
Hall  participate  in  politics,  it  is  obvious  that 
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EUGENE  V.  UEBS  BESIDE  HIS  FAMOUS      RED  SPECIAL. 

no  way  can  ever  be  found  to  compel  a  really 
honest  disclosure  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 


Forteaata 
of  the 
Rfuult, 


As  the  end  of  the  campaign  ap- 
proached, the  belief  that  Mr. 
Taft  would  be  elected  was 
stronger  than  it  had  been  in  September.  The 
activity  and  success  of  the  Socialist  campaign 
were  admitted  on  all  hands,  so  that  the  article 
contributed  to  the  September  number  of  this 
magazine  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  was  fully 
borne  out  by  all  the  visible  signs.  The  So- 
cialists had  thought  that  they  might  poll  a 
million  votes,  and  as  the  campaign  reached 
its  climax  there  were  expert  observers  who 
thought  that  the  vote  for  Debs  might  go  far 
J)eyond  the  million  mark.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  Debs  vote  would  be  drawn 
more  largely  from  Br>'an  than   from  Taft. 


The  work  of  Mr.  Hisgen,  Mr.  Hearst,  Mir. 
Shearn,  and  the  Independence  party  leaders, 
especially  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  far 
more  effective  against  the  EXemocrats  than 
against  the  Republicans.  Mr.  Chanler,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  was 
mercilessly  assailed  by  Sheam  and  Hearst, 
while  not  a  word  was  said  by  these  gentle- 
men against  the  character  or  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes.  That  a  great  mass  of  work- 
ingmen  in  the  State  of  New  York  would 
vote  for  Bryan  was  beyond  question,  while, 
generally  speaking,  the  regular  I>emocrats 
were  supporting  their  ticket.  Many  well- 
known  individuals,  however,  of  Democratic 
proclivities  were  out  for  Taft,  and,  further- 
more, the  registration  results  were  favorable 
to  the  Republicans.  The  new  registration 
law  of  New  York  is  so  exacting  that  it  would 
seem  to  have  frightened  away  the  gangs  of 
repeaters  usually  colonized  by  Tammany  in 
the  lodging  houses  of  the  lower  East  Side. 
The  consequence  was  a  decided  falling  off  in 
the  registration  totals  for  the  EXemocratic 
parts  of  the  city,  and  a  relative  gain  for  the 
Republican  districts. 

Elections  ^^  these  things  and  many  others 
in  the  serve  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
Taft  would  carry  the  State  of 
New  York.  And  reports  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  also  made  it  seem  certain  enough 
that  without  New  York  Bryan  could  not 
hope  to  win  the  election.  Yet  the  Democrats 
have  been  justified  in  holding  that  they  had 
a  good  fighting  chance,  and  nobody  can  be 
sure  of  the  results  until  the  votes  arc  counted 
on  the  night  of  November  3.  As  a  matter 
of  convenient  reference  we  print  small  maps 
showing  at  a  glance  how  the  States  were 
divided  between  the  two  parties  in  the  last 
four  Presidential  elections.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  besides  Presidential  electors 
there  are  to  be  chosen  on  November  3  the 
members  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  While 
the  Republicans  expect  to  have  a  majority  in 
the  new  House,  they  admit  that  they  will 
lose  some  seats.  State  elections  have  already 
been  held  in  Oregon,  Maine,  and  Vermont, 
and  partially  in  Arkansas  and  Georgia.  In 
twenty-eight  other  States  there  are  State  of- 
ficers to  be  chosen;  in  many,  but  not  in  all, 
there  will  be  elections  for  governors,  and  in 
many  also  there  will  be  elections  for  legisla- 
tures. The  terms  of  thirty-one  United  States 
Senators,  nineteen  of  whom  are  Republicans 
and  twelve  Democrats,  will  expire  on  the 
4th  of  next  March.     There  are  Senatorial 
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IS  THE  ABOVE  DIAGRAMS  THE  WHITE  INDICATES  STATES  CARRIED  BY  REPUBLICANS,  THE  BLACK  BY 
DEMOCRATS.  IN  iSQ2,  WHEN  CLEVELAND  WAS  ELECTED,  FIVE  WESTERN  STATES  WERE  CARRIED  BY 
POPULISTS, — NAMELY,    COLORADO,    IDAHO,    KANSAS,    NEVADA,    AND    NORTH    DAKOTA. 


contests  pending  in  many  States  in  connection 
with  the  contests  for  the  State  legislatures. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  bringing 
the  election  of  Senators,  either  through  direct 
primaries  or  in  some  other  way,  more  directly, 
before  the  voters  at  large.  Besides  the  State 
elections  there  are  thousands  of  county  and 
local  contests  to  be  decided  on  November  3. 

A  Year  ^^^^  magazine  goes  to  press  just 
After  the  a  year  after  the  breaking  out  of 
"***  the  panic  of  1907,  resulting  in 
the  suspension  of  fifteen  banks  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  of  several  trust  com- 
panies, one  of  them  with  deposits  of  nearly 
$50,000,000.  On  October  25,  1907,  it 
^would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  man  with 
the  clear  vision  and  courage  to  predict  that 
after  one  year  all  of  these  banks  would  have 
paid  their  depositors  in  full,  except  two,  and 
those  just  in  the  act  of  furnishing  a  complete 
satisfaction  of  their  deposit  liabilities.  But 
such  is  the  result  of  the  vigorous  and  intelli- 
gent work  of  rehabilitation.  From  the  pure- 
ly monetary  point  of  view,  it  was  a  ver>' 
great  panic,  and  this  result  is  a  very  great 
record.  This  anniversary  month  sees,  too. 
the  dissolution  of  the  Committee  of  Five, 


which  last  fall  supplied  $30,000,000  to  the 
several  trust  companies  which  were  about  to 
go  under  before  the  attack  of  excited  and 
frightened  depositors.  All  the  loans  made 
to  these  institutions  by  the  committee  have 
been  repaid  in  full.  Turning  from  the  money 
houses  to  industrial  operation,  as  gauged  by 
railroad  activity,  the  number  of  idle  cars, 
which  had  risen  to  the  enormous  total  of 
413,000  on  April  29,  was  reduced  to  less 
than  150,000  this  October.  A  chief  reason 
for  this  very  sudden  re-employmenf  of  cars 
was  the  unprecedentedly  sharp  movement  of 
grain  in  September.  With  stock  at  the  grain 
centers  low,  with  a  shortage  in  Europe,  and 
a  fine  new  1908  wheat  crop  larger  than 
last  year's,  there  was  logically  a  very  rapid 
improvement  in  activity  and  gross  earnings 
for  the  railroads  in  September.  General  im- 
ports through  New  York  increased  $6,000,- 
000  over  September.  Bank  exchanges  in- 
creased 5  per  cent,  in  September.  But,  per- 
haps, the  most  vital  industrial  suggestion  of 
the  year  comes  in  the  gradual  turning  of  the 
tide  of  emigration.  Through  the  past  year 
the  swarm  of  outward-bound  European-born 
workers  has  fallen  off,  until,  in  September, 
the  immigrants  exceeded  the  outgo  by  a  re- 
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spectable  majority.  The  old  country  has 
decided  that  work  will  again  be  easy  to  get 
in  America. 

Th9  Rank  ^^  ^^  meeting  of  the  American 
QyarantM  Bankers'  Association  in  Denver, 
'*''^'  in  October,  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion was  Mr.  Bryan's  plan  for  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  of  deposits,  through  tax- 
ing all  the  banks  to  pay  the  depositors  of  any 
institutions  that  are  unable  to  pay.  While 
this  project  has  probably  already  had  more 
attention  than  it  deserved,  as  a  leading  polit- 
ical issue  in  a  Presidential  campaign,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  find  the  unanimity  of  feeling 
among  the  practical  bankers  at  Denver  that 
the  scheme  is  not  only  unjust  and  beyond 
the  proper  scope  of  government, — matters  in 
which  bankers  might  not  be  the  best  authori- 
ties,— ^but  that  it  is  utterly  ineffective  for  the 
specific  purpose  in  hand,  and  promises,  in- 
deed, an  invitation  to  the  very  troubles  that 
the  plan  aims  to  obviate.  Practically  to  a 
man,  the  Denver  convention  agreed  that  the 
withdrawal,  through  the  pool  guarantee,  of 
final  responsibility  from  a  particular  bank,  and 
from  the  people  who  run  it,  would  offer  the 
greatest  possible  temptation  to  loose  methods 
and  to  loose  bankers.  Nor  would  there,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  business  men,  be  the  in- 


centive for  the  customers  of  a  bank  to  check 
up  its  methods  of  business.  This  check  of 
local  public  opinion  and  resulting  patronage 
or  lack  of  patronage  must  obviously  be  the 
fundamental  controlling  power  over  too-am- 
bitious   or    unscrupulous    banking. 

Destructioe    J^^    f^/"^    ^^^   ^f   AugUSt   and 

Fonat  beptember,  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  our  last  number, 
proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  like 
disasters.  Rains  fell  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  and  checked  the  devastation  for  a 
time,  but  the  long-continued  drought  had  left 
the  timber  lands  in  such  a  condition  that 
nothing  short  of  a  thorough  drenching  could 
be  a  safeguard  against  further  ravaging  by 
the  flames.  In  many  of  the  most  extensive 
forest  areas,  from  New  York  to  Minneso- 
ta, no  such  drenching  came.  In  October, 
destructive  fires  spread  rapidly  over  whole 
counties,  licking  up  towns  in  their  progress, 
and  devouring  human  lives  as  well  as  prop- 
erty. In  the  State  of  Michigan  (upper  and 
lower  peninsula)  the  loss  is  estimated  at  not 
less  than  $io,ocx),ooo.  But  no  estimate  can 
express  the  actual  wreckage  of  business  inter- 
ests and  the  setbacks  to  our  national  pros- 
perity that  have  directly  resulted  from  this 
awful  waste. 
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Real  Trouble  ^^^  ^^^^   "  trouble  in   the   Bal- 
Jn  the       kans/'  predicted  every  spring  for 

Balkans.  2         l  ^  l 

a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  come 
at  last.  The  international  political  drama 
last  month  in  which  Bulgaria,.  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Turkey,  and  Servia  figured  as  the  chief 
actors,  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Italy  actively  shifting  the 
scenery  in  the  background,  has  been  the  most 
nerve-straining  *  and  portentous  that  Europe 
has  witnessed  for  a  generation  or  more.  A 
strike  on  a  comparatively  unknown  railway 
line  in  southeastern  Europe  and  the  omission 
of  the  name  of  the  petty  political  agent  of  a 
small  principality  from  the  list  of  those  in- 
vited to  a  diplomatic  dinner  in  Constantino- 
ple, these  two  insignificant  happenings,  late 
in  September,  put  in  motion  a  chain  of  events 
that  have  already  altered  the  map  of  Europe 
as  it  has  been  known  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  may  yet  precipitate  a  gen- 
eral European  war. 

The  strike  on  ^^^  Oriental  Railway,  an  en- 
the  Oriental  terprise  in  which  the  Constan- 
"'"'"^*  tinople  government  has  a  pro- 
prietary interest,  extending  from  Turkey 
proper  across  Eastern  Rumelia  into  Bul- 
garia, and  forming  part  of  the  trunk- 
line  from  Vienna  to  Constantinople,  was 
ccwnpletely  paralyzed  by  a  strike  of  several 
weeks,  beginning  early  in  September.  Bul- 
garian troops,  "  in  order  to  prevent  violence, 
provisionally  occupied  "  that  part  of  the  line 
in  Bulgarian  territory.  When  this  military 
occupation  had  lasted  a  fortnight,  although 
the  strike  had  been  suppressed,  the  Turkish 
Charge  d'Affaires  at  Sofia,  the  Bulgarian 
capital,  announced  to  Prince  Ferdinand's 
government  that  the  continued  control  of  the 
line  by  Bulgarian  troops  was  not  only  a  vio- 
lation of  Bulgaria's  agreement  with  the  rail- 
way company,  but  an  infringement  of  Tur- 
key's proprietary  rights  as  set  forth  in  the 
treaty  of  Berlin.  A  similar  announcement 
was  also  made  to  the  embassies  of  the  powers 
at  Constantinople.  The  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment announced  that  although  "  the  situation 
requires  that  it  shall  keep  the  Oriental  Rail- 
way at  present  in  its  own  hands,  it  has  no 
intention  whatsoever  of  infringing  the  rights 
of  ownership  or  of  injuring  the  material 
rights  of  any  one."  It  declared,  further,  that 
it  would  deal  in  the  matter  directly  with  the 
railway  company,  not  with  the  Turkish 
government.  It  should  be  said  that  Bul- 
garia's radical  action  in  this  railroad  matter 
has  been  condemned  by  Europe  generally. 


The  Slight  Meanwhile,  the  list  of  invited 
to  Bulgaria' a  gucsts  to  a  diplomatic  dinner  in 
^*''''  Constantinople  had  been  issued 
without  the  name  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Gueshov, 
Bulgarian  agent  at  the  Turkish  capital. 
When  the  government  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand protested  against  this  omission  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Tewfik  Pasha, 
replied  that  the  Porte  intended  no  of- 
fense, but  that  Bulgaria  was  a  vassal  state 
of  Turkey,  and  its  agent  at  Constantinople, 
therefore,  not  a  real  diplomatic  representa- 
tive who  could  properly  be  present  at  the 
function  in  question.  Whether  the  continued 
Bulgarian  occupation  of  the  railway  line  was 
due  to  pique  over  this  slight  to  Bulgaria's 
agent,  or  whether  the  agent's  name  was 
omitted  from  the  dinner  list, — perhaps  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  other  European  power, — 
as  a  pointed  reminder  to  Bulgaria  of  her 
state  of  vassalage  to  Turkey, — these  are  mat- 
ters of  speculation.  If,  as  is  reported,  Tewfik 
Pasha  desired  to  "  crystallize  the  situation," 
he  certiinly  succeeded. 

Reuoiution  by  ^hese  minor  developments  of  the 
Diplomatic  last  davs  of  September  were  fol- 
*'  lowed  With  dramatic  swiftness  by 
other  developments  that  startled  the  world. 
On  October  3  it  was  stated  in  the  press  dis- 
patches that  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria-Hungary,  through  his  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  von 
Aerenthal,  had  sent  personal  autograph  let- 
ters to  the  heads  of  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  the  letter  to  President  Fallieres  of 
France  being  delivered  first.  In  these  letters, 
we  are  told,  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarch 
declared  that  the  time  had  come  for  his  gov- 
ernment to  formally  extend  its  sovereignty 
over  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina,— ^Turkish  territory  which,  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  had  been  turned 
over  to  Austria-Hungary  for  occupation  and 
administration,  remaining,  however,  officially 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  But  still 
more  startling  news  was  coming:  Before 
the  consummation  of  this  annexation  Prince 
Ferdinand  *of  Bulgaria,  amid  ceremony  and 
parade  at  Timova,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
countr}',  announced  complete  independence 
from  Turkish  suzerainty,  and  proclaimed 
himself  "  Czar  of  All  the  Bulgars."  This 
was  on  October  5.  Two  days  later  the  Hel- 
lenic inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Crete,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  entire  population,  profiting  by 
Turkey's  extremity,  suddenly  repudiated  Ot- 
toman suzerainty,  and  proclaimed  themselves 
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THE  BALKANS  AND  TURKEY,    SHOWING  THEIR  GEOGRAPHICAL 
RELATIONS  TO  THE   REST  OF   EUROPE. 

(The  entire  region  known  as  the  Balkans,  with  Turkey  and  Including,  beside  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Servla,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina,  Dalmatla,  Greece,  and  the 
Austro-Ilnngarlan  provinces  of  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  has  an  aggregate  slae  almost 
« xactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Turkey  In  Europe  Is  the  largest  division,  and  the  smallest 
is  Herzegovina.  The  shaded  portion  of  the  map.  embracing  the  Turkish  vilayets  of  Kossovo,  Monastir,  and 
"■  'onika,  makot^  up  what  Is  known  to  the  outside  world  as  Macedonia.) 
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united  to  Greece.  Within  another  forty- 
eight  hours  the  Servians  had  been  wrought 
up- to  a  dangerous  pitch  of  anti- Austrian  war 
fever  over  the  fate  of  their  compatriots  in 
the  annexed  provinces,  the  little  principality 
of  Montenegro  had  professed  its  intention  of 
joining  Servia  in  case  of  a  war  with  Austria, 
large  portions  of  the  Roumanian,  Bulgarian, 
and  Turkish  armies  had  been  mobilized,  omi- 
nous signs  of  disaffection  had  come  from 
Albania  and  Macedonia,  and  all  the  chancel- 
leries of  Europe  had  been  plunged  into  a  state 
of  the  direst  apprehension  of  a  general  con- 
tinental war,  while  the  stock  markets  of  the 
great  capitals  were  depressed  to  an  extent  not 
experienced  since  the  days  of  England's  war 
with  the  Boers, 


The 


It  was  in  the  announcement  of 
BuiaariM  Bulgarian  independence  that  the 
**'  world  has  been  most  actively 
interested.  Ever  since  the  sixth  century, 
when  the  Hunnish  tribe  from  the  Volga  (the 
Volgarians,  or  Bulgarians)  settled  in  the  re- 
gion which  is  now  the  country  of  "  Czar  " 
Ferdinand  and  assumed  Slavonic  language 
and  customs,  becoming,  in  fact,  virtually  a 
Slavonic  people,  Bulgaria  has  been  one  of  the 
most  fiercely  contested  sections  of  the  Balkan 
battlefield.  The  genesis  of  autonomous  Bul- 
garia, the  character  of  its  ruler,  and  the  prob- 
lems that  face  him  are  set  forth  on  another 
page  this  month  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  who  is 
at  present  Roumanian  Consul-General  in 
London,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Balkan 
conditions  is  thorough  and  unusual  in  a  man 
of  western  nationality.  It  has  been  realized 
by  the  governments  of  Europe  that  ever  since 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  fixed  the  status  of  the 
prindpality  as  subject  to  Turkish  rule,  re- 
quiring it  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  such  a 
sturdy,  independent,  democratic,  and  warlike 
people  as  the  Bulgarians  would  submit  to 
these  conditions  only  so  long  as  they  felt  un- 
able to  change  them.  For  thirty  years  Bul- 
garia has  been  patiently  and  unswervingly 
ivorking  and  hoping  for  the  moment  which 
came  last  month,  when  she  felt  herself  strong 
enough  to*throw  off  the  suzerainty  of  the 
hated  Turk. 

Splendid  ^^^  tribute  imposed  by  the  treaty 
Gnmtk  of    of   Berlin    Bulgaria   never   paid. 

Bulgaria.  Although  dominated  alternately 
by  Austria  and  Russia,  and  made  a  plaything 
of  the  international  rivalry  of  the  continent, 
she  has  developed  herself  economically  and  in 
a  military  sense,  has  constantly  stretched  the 


THE  GERMAN    KAISER  AS    HE  LOOKED  LAST  MONTH. 

(Europe  generally  regards  him  as  the  power  behind 

the  scenes  in  the  Balkan  crisis.) 

Berlin  mandate,  and  waxed  prosperous  and 
powerful.  In  1885  Servra  was  defeated  and 
virtually  all  of  Eastern  Rumelia  incorporated 
with  Bulgaria,  the  annexed  province,  how- 
ever, continuing  to  render  tribute  to  Turkey. 
Bulgaria  insists  that  even  in  the  face  of  com- 
bined Europe  she  will  maintain  her  independ- 
ent sovereignty.  The  importance  of  her  posi- 
tion as  key  to  the  Balkan  situation  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  pending  the  agree- 
ment of  the  great  powers  no  nation  (we  are 
writing  in  the  middle  of  October)  has  yet 
recognized  Bulgaria's  new  status.  That  the 
uncertainty  of  her  foreign  relations  is  causing 
her  trouble  is  shown  by  the  popular  impa- 
tience as  reflected  in  the  Bulgarian  press  and 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  government  to  im- 
pose new  taxes,  which  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  on  a  war  foot- 
ing of  all  the  nation's  military  forces,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Rumelian  tribute,  and  the 
financial  compensation  which  the  powers  will 
almost  certainly  compel  her  to  make  to  Tur- 
key. Meanwhile,  payment  of  the  Eastern 
Rumelian  tribute  has  been  stopped.  The 
Bulgarian  court  and  army  were  moved  into 
this  province,  and  from  its  capital,  Philippop- 
olis,  Ferdinand  has  been  watching  Turkey. 
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Herbert    Ilonry    Asquith. 
Premier  of  Great  Britain. 


Goorges  Cl^nioncoau, 
I'reoiler  of  Francv. 


Count  Isvolski,  Prince  Bernard  von  Btilow, 

Kussian  Foreign  Minister.        German  Chancellor. 


THE    BRITISH,    FRENCH,    RUSSIAN,    AND    GERMAN      STATESMEN     WHO    ARE    DIRECTING    THE 

politics"   IN    THE  BALKAN    CRISIS. 


HIGHER 


Will  Ferdinand  ^^  }^^  official  Statement  of  Bul- 
Attack  garia*s  position  issued  by  her 
"'^  ^^       Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Pop- 

rikov,  the  world  was  informed: 

Bulgaria  has  no  aggressive  aims.  She  has 
given  regular  form  to  a  situation  that  already 
existed  dc  facto.  We  believe  that  the  powers 
will  approve  the  proclamation  of  Bulgaria  to  be 
an  independent  kingdom.  This  act  need  in  no 
way  trouble  the  peace  of  Europe  or  of  the 
Balkan  countries. 

The  real  element  of  danger  on  the  Bul- 
garian side  lies  in  the  excitement  of  a  people 
possessed  of  a  magnificent  army  and  tempted 
to  make  use  of  it  by  a  state  of  things  across 
an  imaginary  frontier.  As  we  go  to  press 
the  newspapers  are  reporting  constant  clashes 
between  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  patrols. 
Much  of  Ferdinand's  splendid  army  is  close 
to  the  border,  whence  it  can  easily  see  into 
Macedonia,  which  the  Bulgarians  have  long 
referred  to  as  their  "  promised  land."  One 
report  had  it  that  a  Bulgarian  attack  on  Tur- 
key was  prevented  only  by  the  openly  made 
threat  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand's domain. 

The  Berlin      ^^    ^^^    ^^^"    ^^^^    ^^*^    ^^^^    ^^^ 

Treaty  Thirty  treaty   of    Berlin    showed    much 
more  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  powers  that  made  it  than  for  the  national 
aspirations  and  even  vital  needs  of  those  af- 
fected by  it.     Almost  contemptuous  of  the 


ambitions  of  the  various  Balkan  states,  this 
historic  compact,  imposed  on  Russia  and  Tur- 
key by  Bismarck's  cynical  ambition  and  Dis- 
raeli's challenge  of  the  Muscovite  empire, 
carefully  provided  for  the  commercial  profit 
of  the  chief  signatories,  and  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed the  national  desires  of  almost  all  the 
Balkan  states.  Russia,  triumphant  over  Tur- 
key after  the  war  of  1878,  with  her  victorious 
armies  within  a  day's  march  of  Constantino- 
ple, was  held  back  by  the  fears  and  jealousies 
of  combined  Europe,  and  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano  (March,  1878),  which  registered 
her  triumph  and  would  have  made  her  rich 
and  powerful  in  the  Near  East,  was  torn  up 
by  the  diplomats  of  the  rest  of  the  Continent, 
who  substituted  for  it  the  now  famous  treat\' 
of  Berlin,  agreed  upon  in  the  German  capital 
in  July  of  the  same  year.  Its  general  provi- 
sions as  aflFecting  the  general  European  situ- 
ation were: 

The  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro ;  the  crea- 
tion of  the  province  of  Eastern  Rumelia,  "  with 
administrative  autonomy  and  a  Christian  gov- 
ernor, but  under  the  control  of  Turkey " ;  a 
gradual  extension  of  the  Greek  frontier  (car- 
ried out  in  1881)  :  the  mandate  to  Austria  to 
occupy  and  administer  the  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  which,  however,  were  to  re- 
main nominally  subject  to  Turkey:  the  cession 
by  Turkey  to  Russia  of  valuable  territory,  in- 
cluding the  cities  of  Kars  and  Batoum ;  the  ces- 
sion to  Great  Britain  of  control  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  nominally  subject  to  Turkey  but  giv- 
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ing  the  British  Empire  virtual  control  of  the 
Levant;  the  carrying  out  of  certain  legal  re- 
forms in  Crete;  the  granting  of  full  religious 
liberty  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
and  finally,  the  "erection"  of  the  principality 
of  Bulgaria  as  an  autonomous  state  tributary  to 
the  Porte,  but  with  a  Christian  governor  and  a 
national  militia.  The  three  Turkish  vilayets, — 
Kossovo  (the  greater  part),  Monastir  (all),  and 
Salonika  (all), — known  to  the  westeni  world 
as  Macedonia,  which  were  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sian troops  during  the  war  of  1878,  were  handed 
back  to  Turkey  without  reserve. 

What  the  ^^^  Berlin  treaty  left  Turkey  in 
Treaty  Failed  Europe  about  the  size  of  the  State 
^*  *'  of  Missouri,  mutilated  and  uncer- 
tain of  her  status,  undoubtedly  more  dissatis- 
fied than  if  the  apparently  harsher  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  been  permitted 
to  remain.  In  most  of  the  provisions  of  this 
highly  artificial  compromise  Europe  laid  up 
for  itself  endless  troubles  and  uncertainties 
which  have  disturbed  almost  every  year  of 
the  past  thirty.  The  anomalous  status  of  the 
Bulgarians,  a  Slavonic  people,  permitted 
to  choose  a  Christian  governor  but  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Ottoman  Sultan ;  the  economic  ad- 
ministrative control  by  Austria  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  inhab- 
ited largely  by  a  Slavonic  race,  but  nominally 
subject  to  Turkey,  and  the  highly  inflamma- 
ble character  of  the  racial  and  religious  mix- 
ture in  Macedonia, — these  conditions  could 
not  be  expected  to  remain  permanently  as  the 
Berlin  treaty  provided. 

y.^^  Indeed,  they  were  not  expected 
Expected  SO  to  remain,  and  the  assertion 
Happened,  ^f  Bulgarian  independence  and 
the  incorporation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina with  Austria-Hungary  were  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  Berlin  com- 
promise, inevitable  just  so  soon  as  there 
should  be  the  least  weakening  of  the  murder- 
ous and  sickening  despotism  of  Abdul  Hamid. 
Bulgaria  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  a 
compact  to  which  she  was  not  a  party.  As 
for  the  perfidious  "  treaty  breaking"  of  Aus- 
tria, the  fact  seems  to  be  forgotten, — but  a 
fact,  nevertheless,  it  is, — that  almost  every 
provision  of  the  Berlin  treaty  had  been  openly 
and  cynically  broken  by  almost  every  one  of 
the  signers  years  before  Austria  "  annexed  " 
the  two  provinces.  In  1880  Montenegro  got 
Dulcigno.  The  next  year  Greece  forced  the 
Porte  to  cede  large  sections  of  Thessaly  and 
Epirus.  In  the  same  year  Roumania  became 
a  kingdom  instead  of  a  principality,  and 
Servia  followed  suit.  Four  years  later  East- 
ern Rumelia  revolted  and   Bulgaria  calmly 


annexed  it.  A  decade  later  the  Turk  took 
his  turn  at  violating  by  massacring  the  Ar- 
menians. All  of  these  developments  were  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Berlin  compact.  Why, 
then,  insist  so  strenuously  upon  observing  the 
letter  of  the  treaty  now? 


THE    AUSTRIAN    AND   ITALIAN    FOREIGN    MINISTERS 
IN    CONFERENCE. 

(Baron  von  Aerenthal,  Austrian  foreign  min- 
ister,— on  the  right. — and  Signor  Tittoni,  head  of 
the  foreign  office  of  Italy,  in  friendly  conference 
at    the   Italian  statesman's  villa  near  Rome.) 


The 


Signs  have  not  been  wanting  that 
Effect  the  substitution  of  a  liberal  re- 
'"'  'y  gime  at  Constantinople  for  the 
old  barbarous  autocracy  was  not  acceptable 
to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  it  has  been 
confidently  asserted  that  all  the  developments 
of  the  past  few  w^eeks  have  been  merely  part 
of  a  great  conspiracy  engineered  from  several 
European  capitals,  particularly  Berlin,  to  dis- 
credit the  administration  of  the  Young 
Turks.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  a  certain 
admiration  from  the  new  Turkish  adminis- 
tration and  to  hope  that  the  present  govern- 
ment will  not  be  in  any  way  overthrown, 
nor  its  existing  liberal  tendencies  curbed. 
Already  a  decided  impetus  has  been  given 
to  trade  under  the  new  administration,  new 
financial  enterprises  have  been  formed,  agri- 
culture has  taken  a  new  start;  and  the 
business  interests  that  formerly  dreaded  the 
government  are  now  looking  to  it  as  their 
protector. 
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What  WW  ^^^  reform  government  at  Con- 
tf^J^"9  stantinople,  through  the  Grand 
Vizier,  Kiamil  Pasha,  at  once 
protested  to  the  powers  signatory  to  the  treaty 
of  Beriin  against  the  action  of  Austria  and 
Bulgaria.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  desire  of  the 
Young  Turkish  party,  which  has  so  far  main- 
tained itself  with  great  restraint  and  dignity, 
to  avoid  war.  Turkey,  however,  is  convinced 
that  Austria,  backed  by  Germany,  encour- 
aged Bulgaria  to  declare  independence  in 
order  to  compromise  the  new  constitutional 
system.  The  government  at  Constantinople 
not  only  protested  to  the  great  powers  not 
directly  interested,  but  to  Bulgaria  and  Aus- 
tria and  to  Greece  in  the  matter  of  the  action 
taken  by  Crete.  Although  the  warlike  fervor 
of  the  Turks  has  been  aroused  to  the  highest 
pitch,  the  government  has  so  far  been  careful 
to  abstain  from  any  overt  act,  the  people  con- 
tenting themselves  with  a  vigorous  and  thor- 
ough boycott  of  Austrian  products.  The 
Porte's  circular  to  the  powers,  complaining 
of  Bulgaria's  military  activities  says: 

Not  to  give  occasion  for  acts  contrary  to  hu- 
manity, the  Sublime  Porte,  while  awaiting  an 
equitable  decision  by  the  conference,  declares 
that  it  will  ahstain  from  placing  the  imperial 
armies  on  a  war  footing. 

>ii,,fr/fl>i«n6x«^^o"o^»"g  Y'^^  dramatic  swift- 
Tu/o  ness  upon  the  announcement  of 
roifficea.  Bulgarian  independence  came  the 
formal  proclamation  (October  6)  and  prac- 
tical annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
to  Austria-Hungary,  with  a  pledge  of  a  con- 
stitution guaranteeing  civic  rights  and  a  rep- 
resentative assembly.  The  next  day,  in  a  re- 
script to  Baron  von  Aerenthal,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
said: 

Being  imbued  with  the  unalterable  convic- 
tion that  the  lofty,  civilizing,  and  political  objects 
for  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  un- 
dertook the  occupation  and  administration  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  the  result  which 
that  administration  has  already  obtained  with 
costly  sacrifices,  can  be  permanently  assured 
only  by  granting  the  constitutional  institutions 
corresponding  to  their  needs — institutions  for 
the  setting  up  of  which  the  establishment  of  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  legal  position  for  the  two 
provinces  forms  an  indispensable  condition, — 
I  extend  my  sovereignty  over  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina and,  at  the  same  time,  bring  into  force 
in  those  provinces  the  rules  of  succession  ap- 
plying to  my  house.  As  a  demonstration  of 
the  peaceful  purposes  which  have  led  me  to 
this  immutable  decree,  I  at  the  same  time 
order  the  evacuation  of  the  Sanjak  of  Novi- 
bazar  by  the  troops  of  my  army  stationed 
therein. 


The  Proelama'  ^^  ^^^  ^^""^  ^^^^  ^  proclaniatl(Ml 

tiwi  to  the    was  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of 
**''**       the  two  provinces,  the  substance 
of  which  was  as  follows: 

We  deem  that  the  moment  has  come  to  give 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  lands  new  proof  of 
our  trust  in  their  political  maturity  \n  order 
to  raise  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  a  higher 
level  of  political  life.  We  are  resolved  to  grant 
both  lands  constitutional  institutions  that  will 
take  account  of  prevailing  conditions  and  gen- 
eral interests  so  as  to  create  a  legal  basis  for  the 
representation  of  their  wishes  and  needs.  You 
shall  henceforth  have  a  voice  when  decisions 
are  taken  concerning  affairs  of  your  home, 
which,  as  hitherto,  will  have  a  separate  adminis- 
tration. .  .  .  The  inhabitants  will  thus  share  in 
all  the  benefits  which  the  lasting  confirmation  of 
•  the  present  connection  can  offer.  The  new  or- 
der of  things  will  pledge  that  civilization  and 
welfare  will  find  a  sure  place  in  your  homes. 
Among  the  many  cares  that  surround  bur  throne 
the  care  of  your  material  and  spiritual  weal 
shall  in  the  future  not  be  the  least.  The  ex- 
alted idea  of  equal  rights  for  all  before  the 
law,  a  share  in  legislation  and  the  administra- 
tion of  provincial  affairs,  equal  protection  for 
all  religious  creeds,  for  languages  and  radal 
idiosyncrasies,  all  these  high  possessions  shall 
you  enjoy.  Freedom  of  the  individual  and  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  will  be  the  lodestar  of  our 
.government  in  the  two  lands. 

The  Turkish  flag  was  then  lowered  from 
the  public  buildings  and  the  banner  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary raised,  and  the  military  imme- 
diately and  quietly  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Dual  Monarchy.  So 
thorough  and  effective  has  been  Austria- 
Hungary's  administration  and  assimilation  of 
these  two  provinces  since  1878  that  this  mere 
formal  change  of  allegiance  was  really  the 
only  ceremony  necessary  for  the  organic  union 
of  the  provinces  with  the  empire  itself. 

^^^  ^  Despite  the  facts,  already  noted. 
Treaty  that  almost  every  provision  of  the 
Brea  ng  ?  ggj.jjj^  treaty  had  already  been 
broken  openly  and  cynically  by  other  powers, 
that  the  new  act  of  Austria-Hungary  changes 
nothing  except  the  name  of  her  relations  to 
these  provinces,  and  that  in  his  autograph 
letters  to  the  governors  of  the  different  Euro- 
pean nations  the  Austrian  Emperor  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  doing  just  this  very 
thing,  Austria's  action  occasioned  a  storm  of 
protest,  and  was  denounced  in  the  press  of 
almost  all  Europe,  except  that  of  Germany 
and  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  largely  in  the  Amer- 
ican press,  as  being  a  perfidious  violation  of 
sacred  obligations  imposed  by  treaty.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  action  of  Austria  in  the  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  matter,  rather  than  Bulgaria's 
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coup  or  the  action  of  Crete,  that  has  precipi- 
tated the  chain  of  events  which  at  this  writ- 
ing is  rapidly  dividing  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  into  two  opposing  canips. 

The  Austrian  ^^  IS  generally  held  that  since 
Point  of  Austria  s  administration  and  con- 
trol of  the  provinces  were  so  com- 
pletely beyond  dispute  she  could  have  no 
valid  reason  for  a  more  formal  title;  and,  it 
is  further  contended,  the  peace-loving  Francis 
Joseph  in  the  last  years  of  his  long  reign 
would  certainly  not  have  moved  in  this  mat- 
ter wholly  of  his  own  accord.  Whatever  for- 
eign influence  may  have  been  exerted,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  is  a  unit  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  reception  given  the  address  of  the 
Emperor-King  by  the  Delegations  at  Buda- 
pest on  the  opening  of  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment on  October  8  was  proof  of  this.  In 
reply  to  all  suggestions  and  protests,  Austria 
has  declined  to  reconsider  her  action  in  com- 
pleting the  annexation  of  the  two  provinces, 
has  announced  her  intention  of  refusing  to 
enter  any  international  conference  that  will 
not  regard  such  annexation  as  a  fait  accompli, 
and  sets  forth  her  viewpoint  in  these  highly 
significant  words  of  the  Emperor-King: 

The  powers,  animated  entirely  by  peaceful  in- 
tentions, are  endeavoring  in  mutual  understand- 
ing to  mitigate  and  remove  the  difficulties  from 
which  the  European  situation  is  not  yet  free. 
Thanks  to  our  alliance  with  Germany  and  Italy 
and  our  friendly  relations  with  the  other  powers 
Austria-Hungary  is  in  a  position  to  co-operate 
prominently  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The 
monarchy  can  only  perform  this  task  efficiently 
if  it  is  powerful  and  well  armed;  it  is  a  task 
commensurate  with  its  traditions  and  its  posi- 
tion in  Europe. 

Baron  von  Aerenthal  denies  that  the  an- 
nexation is  an  infraction  of  the  Berlin  treaty, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  development  of  the  treaty 
"  which  was  foreseen  when  the  convention 
was  framed,  and  which  in  noway  justifies  the 
convocation  of  a  European  congress."  He 
points,  further,  to  Austria's  peaceful  and 
friendly  intentions  toward  Turkey,  emphasiz- 
ing the  Emperor's  announcement  that  Aus- 
trian troops  will  evacuate  the  province  of 
Novibazar,  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  since  1879. 

/» ^   D.*      Before  Europe  had  a  chance  to 

Crete  rro~  .      *^      ,  ,  , 

ciaime  Her-   recover    from     its    astonishment 
«//  Greek.   ^^^^  ^^^  Austrian  and  Bulgarian 

coups  the  dispatches  told  us  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  of  Crete,  with  great 
enthusiasm    and    military    ceremonies,    had 


KIAMIL    PASHA,   THE   TURKISH    GRAND   VIZIER. 

(The  premier  of  the  Young  Turk  administration 
is  a  man  In  his  seventieth  year,  but  full  of  vigor 
and  liberal  to  the  core.) 

thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  Turkey,  and 
proclaimed  themselves  subjects  of  Greece. 
This  act  w^as  formally  confirmed  a  week 
later  (on  October  14)  by  a  vote  in  their  na- 
tional Assembly,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  govern  the  island  provisionally  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Greece  and  in  con- 
formity with  Greek  laws,  until  such  time  as 
the  union  could  be  actually  consummated. 
Crete,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  for 
years  an  international  danger  spot.  This  is- 
land in  the  Mediterranean  has  a  population 
overwhelmingly  Greek,  and  has  been  for  250 
years  under  the  actual  or  nominal  rule  of 
Turkey.  In  1898,  after  more  than  seventy 
years  of  almost  continuous  insurrection 
against  Turkey,  the  nations  of  Europe  inter- 
vened and  constituted  the  island  an  autono- 
mous state  under  a  High  Commissioner  of 
the  powers,  nominally  subject  to  Turkey,  but 
paying  no  tribute.  For  the  past  two  years 
the  King  of  Greece  has  exercised  the  right  of 
proposing  the  name  of  the  High  Commission- 
er, his  choice  being  invariably  recognized  by 
the  four  protecting  powers  (Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  and  Italy).  The  present 
High  Commissioner  is  Alexander  A.  Zaimis, 
formerly  Prime  Minister  of  Greece. 
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The  Powers  Turkey,  of  course,  protested  at 
Compel  once  against  the  action  of  the 
eration.  Q^^^^^^^  ^^p^j  while  their  incor- 
poration with  Greece  has  long  been  a  cher- 
ished ambition  of  their  motherland,  the 
Athens  government  correctly  and  cautiously 
declined  to  formally  recognize  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  until  the  protecting  powers 
should  agree.  Speaking  for  the  four,  Great 
Britain  promptly  notified  Greece  that  until 
affairs  in  the  island  are  restored  to  their  legal 
status  the  protecting  powers  cannot  promise 
anything  in  relation  to  Cretan  aspirations, 
which  must  be  considered  at  a  general  Euro- 
pean conference.  Greece's  stake  in  the  Bal- 
kan "  muddle  "  is,  however,  more  than  the 
fate  of  Crete.  The  relation  of  the  Greek 
Government  and  the  Greek  people  to  the  re- 
ligious and  political  problems  in  Macedonia 
and  to  the  so-called  exarchate  or  national 
churches  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia  are  compli- 
cated, and  may  yet  involve  the  little  Hellenic 
kingdom  in  the  general  problem. 

The  stake    ^^  ^^  ^^^"  ^^^  dream  of  the  Bal- 
0/  Seruia  and  kan    Slavs,    Consistently    cncour- 

Montenegro.     ^^^j    ^^    j^^^^j^^     f^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^ 

furies  and  more,  to  unite  all  their  brethren  in 
one  empire,  which  should  revive  the  glories 
of  the  Servian-Bulgarian  federation  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  a^'^s  the  revolt  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  against  the  Sultan  which 
brought  on  the  Turko-Russian  war  of  1878 
and  Austria-Hungary's  formal  absorption  of 
these  two  provinces,  the  majority  of  whose 
inhabitants  are  Serbs  of  the  same  general 
Turk-hating  race  as  the  people  of  Servia 
and  Montenegro,  not  only  put  an  end  to  this 
Servian  ambition  but  made  the  Servian  peo- 
ple fear  for  their  own  future  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  Ever  since  Bismarck's  time, 
and  it  is  believed  in  accordance  with  the  great 
German  stateman*s  ideas  in  framing  the  Ber- 
lin treat>%  Austria's  sovereignty  has  been 
pushed  southward  and  eastward.  The  two 
newly  incorporated  provinces  have  been  re- 
garded for  the  past  thirty  years  as  "  the  Ger- 
man gates  to  the  Orient." 

la  Servia'8  ^  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
Independence  how  to  the  eyes  of  patriotic  Serv- 
in  Danger?  j^^^  ^^j  Montenegrins  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Austrian  Teuton  to  the  south 
and  west  by  absorbing  their  compatriots  is  a 
real  peril  to  them.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
the  Servian  premier  recently  remarked,  are  to 
Servia,  what  Korea  was  to  Japan  before  the 
war  with  Russia,     Servians  fate,  said  the  Rou- 


manian Foreign  Minister,  when  the  annexa- 
tion was  announced,  is  already  sealed.  "It 
is  merely  a  question  whether  the  Servians  pre- 
fer to  perish  like  heroes  in  war  or  like  mice 
in  a  trap."  At  the  Berlin  Congress  Count 
Andrassy,  the  leading  Austro-Hungarian  rep- 
resentative, announced  that  his  country 
would  not  brook  the  creation  of  any  new 
Slav  states  in  the  Balkans,  that  she  would 
never  permit  Servia  and  Montenegro  to 
strengthen  themselves  at  the  expense  of  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina,  and  that  she  would  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  "  penetrate 
by  means  of  railways  and  trade  extension  to 
the  Egean  Sea." 

Anti-AuMtrian  Since  that  time  the  Dual  Mon- 
Feeiina  In  archy  as  been  gradually  trans- 
***"'  formed  into  a  Slav  state.  Out 
of  its  45,ocx),ooo  population  to-day  more 
than  22,cxx),cxx)  are  Slavonic,  and  the  re- 
mainder (German,  Magyar,  and  Latin)  are 
so  hostile  one  to  the  other  that  the  Slav 
dominates.  The  absorption  of  Servia  and 
the  other  Balkan  Slavs  would  be  only  has- 
tening the  day  when  Austria,  instead  of  Rus- 
sia, would  be  recognized  by  the  world  as  the 
protectress  of  the  Slavonic  peoples.  But  Aus- 
tria is  as  yet  dominated  by  Berlin,  and  there- 
fore hateful  to  true  Slavs.  The  relations  be- 
tween Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  have 
never  been  cordial,  and  during  the  past  few 
years  tariff  wars  and  boycotts  have  marked 
the  intercourse  of  the  two  peoples.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  the  student  of  Balkan  politics 
was  not  surprised  at  the  anti-Austrian  feel- 
ing aroused  in  Servia  to  a  pitch  of  fury  upon 
the  announcement  of  the  annexation  of  the 
two  provinces.  The  Belgrade  government 
at  once  sent  a  vigorous  protest  to  Vienna  and 
to  the  other  European  capitals,  and  for  sev- 
eral days  an  anti-Austrian  war  by  Servia 
seemed  inevitable. 

Where  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro 
Italy's  issued  a  proclamation  (October 
Interests  Are.  ^^  making  common  cause  with 
Servia  and  announcing  that,  in  view  of 
Austria-Hungary's  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  Montenegro  would  no  longer 
feel  herself  bound  by  the  clause  limiting 
her  maritime  rights.  Many  warlike  speeches 
were  made  by  the  Crown  Princes  of  both 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  and  in  each  case  the 
Skupshtina,  or  national  parliament,  voted  con- 
fidence in  whatever  might  be  done  by  the  min- 
istry. Troops  were  mobilized  and  some  anti- 
Austrian  rioting  took  place.    The  counsels  of 
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cooler  heads  prevailed,  however, — particu- 
larly when  it  became  known  that  Germany 
and  Austria  had  intercepted  the  supply  of 
Servian  ammunition  which  had  been  ordered 
from  France.  The  news  of  unrest  and  a  re- 
ported intention  to  declare  independence  in 
Albania, — ^Turkey's  polyglot,  unruly  region 
on  the  Adriatic, — ^brought  Italy  actively  into 
the  problem.  The  autonomy  of  Albania  is 
guaranteed  by  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  in 
case  the  status  quo  in  Turkey  is  ever  dis- 
turbed. The  Italian  kingdom  has  for  years 
looked  longingly  at  the  excellent  soil  and  fine 
climate  of  the  woefully  governed  Turkish 
province  which  lies  directly  opposite  its  east- 
em  coast.  Furthermore,  the  Italian  Queen 
is  a  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro. 
Italy  has  interests  also  in  Dalmatia,  the  Aus- 
tro- Hungarian  province  which  runs  along 
the  Adriatic,  cutting  off  Montenegro  from 
the  sea,  and  many  other  scores  to  settle  with 
Austria  before  the  mastery  of  the  Adriatic 
shdl  be  determined. 

£M0nc0ofthe  Stated  in  its  broad,  general  lines, 
Balkan  the  Balkan  or  Near  Eastern^ 
Questic,.  qy^^jQ^  jg  threefold.  The  first 
phase  is  that  of  a  race  war,  the  "  triangular 
duel "  between  Teuton,  Slav,  and  Turk. 
This  "  Drang  nach  Osten  "  of  the  Teuton, 
the  ever  westward  march  of  the  Slav,  and 
the  slow  retreat  of  the  Ottoman  from  Europe 
arc  complicated  by  Latin  influences  persist- 
ing in  Roumania  from  old  Roman  times  and 
reaching  out  from  the  young  Italian  nation, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  Greek  religion  and  na- 
tionality to  again  dominate  in  Macedonia. 
The  second  factor  is  that  of  state-making. 
It  consists  of  the  aspirations  of  the  various 
small  Slav  nationalities  either  for  autonomy, 
for  independent  sovereignty,  or  for  union 
into  a  great  pan-Balkan  empire.  The  third 
factor  is  the  weltpolitik  of  Europe,  the 
jealousy  and  rivalry  of  the  great  powers.  For 
four  centuries  and  a  half,  ever  since  the  con- 
quering Turk  crossed  the  Bosphorus  and  took 
Constantinople,  the  grim  contest  has  gone  on 
to  dislodge  him  by  war  and  diplomacy.  In 
both  these  up  to  the  present  time  the  Turk 
has  generally  proved  himself  the  equal,  if 
not  the  superior,  of  the  so-called  Christian 
powers.  On  another  page  ( 593 )  this  month 
we  present  a  graphic  series  of  character 
sketches  of  men  who  count  in  the  Balkans 
in  this  Turk-expelling  warfare  by  a  journal- 
ist and  ex-United  States  Consul,  in  that 
troubled  region  to  which  we  commend 
attention. 


The  steady  '^^  cxpulsion  of  the  followers  of 
Rttreatofthe  Mohammed  from  the  European 
^"'^^'  continent  has  been  so  steadily,  un- 
ceasingly, and  unanimously  sought  by  Europe 
through  these  four  and  a  half  centuries  that 
it  is  difficult  to  hear  with  patience  the  solemn 
prating  of  the  "  close  constructionists  "  of 
treaties,  who  demand  the  territorial  integrity 
of  Turkey  and  the  Porte's  right  to  lands 
long  since  shorn  from  it,  no  more  part  of  the 
Sultan's  empire  than  Cuba  is  part  of  Spain 
and  under  his  suzerainty  only  by  a  diplo- 
matic figment  recorded  nowhere  except  in 
the  reference  books  and  in  the  solemn  phrase- 
ology of  diplomatic  notes.  The  Turk  him- 
self has  not  been  deceived.  He  knows  that 
what  seemed  to  be  a  radical  change  in  the 
map  of  Europe  during  the  first  week  of  Octo- 
ber was  after  all  only  a  paper  change.  He 
has  not  to-day  one  square  foot  less  of  ter- 
ritory than  before  Bulgaria  asserted  her  in- 
dependence and  Austria  formally  extended 
her  official  sovereignty  over  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina. It  is  simply  a  case  of  calling  things 
by  their  real  names.  The  Turk  has  never 
administered  any  province  inhabited  by  an 
alien  race  with  decent  government.  It  has 
always  been  a  case  of  the  exaction  of  a  brutal 
conqueror's  tribute,  a  "  hold  up."  He  knows 
he  has  remained  in  Europe  only  as  a  con- 
queror depending  on  his  military  arm.  For 
two  centuries  Europe  has  been  elbowing  him 
out  of  the  continent.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury this  regular  evolution  has  been  going  on 
while  the  Turk  has  been  slowly  expelled  from 
Europe:  his  territory  has  been  carved  into, 
first,  "  spheres  of  influence,"  then  provinces 
under  "  suzerainty,"  then  "  autonomous  prin- 
cipalities," then  independent  sovereign  states. 
The- Turk  understands.  What  will  he  do  in 
this  new  crisis  in  his  history? 

y^i^  The  Near  Eastern  question  is 
will  the  first  of  all  a  European  problem. 
The  crisis  precipitated  by  the 
actions  of  Bulgaria  and  Austria- Hungary 
during  the  early  days  of  last  month  was  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  old  when  it  had*  be- 
come a  full-grown  continental  problem  in- 
volving, besides  the  principals,  every  great 
European  power.  Indeed,  the  question  has 
become  a  tremendous  diplomatic  duel  be- 
tween two  great  European  groups:  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Triple  Alliance  (Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy)  on  the  other,  with  the  fate  of 
Turkey  and  the  various  Balkan  nations  as 
the  stake.    Before  any  formal  reply  had  been 
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sent  to  the  autograph  letters  of  the  Austrian 
Kaiser  or  any  foreign  office  had  officially 
acknowledged  the  changed  status  in  the  Bal- 
kans, Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Foreign 
Minister,  announced  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  to  Bulgaria,  Austria,  Turkey,  and. 
the  other  powers  in  these  words : 

His  Majesty's  government  cannot  admit  the 
right  of  any  power  to  alter  an  international 
treaty  witliout  the  consent  of  the  other  parties 
to  it,  and  it  therefore  refuses  to  sanction  any 
infraction  of  the  Berhn  treaty  and  declines  to 
recognize  what  has  been  done  until  the  views 
of  the  other  powers  are  known,  especially  those 
of  Turkey,  which  is  more  directly  concerned 
than  any  one  else. 

Great  Britain    ^^,    foUowcd    thlS     up    by    cncr- 

Acts  getic  action  in  dispatching  a 
"^'  naval  squadron  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  instantly  and  effectively  shifted 
the  crux  of  the  situation  from  the  Balkans 
themselves  to  the  council  chambers  of  the 
great  European  powers.  The  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian  governments  at  once  issued  their 
declarations  of  intention  to  maintain  the 
peace;  Austria-Hungary  conceded  that,  while 


she  would  not  discuss  the  fact  of  her  an- 
nexation of  the  two  provinces,  she  was  not 
averse  to  considering  the  proposition  of  com- 
pensation to  Turkey ;  Greece  decided  to  wait 
before  formally  acknowledging  the  extension 
of  her  sovereignty  to  Crete;  and  a  scries  of 
pourparlers  and  diplomatic  notes  began  be- 
tween the  foreign  offices  of  Great  Britain, 
P>ance,  and  Russia  with  the  object  of  sum- 
moning at  an  early  date  a  general  European 
conference  to  consider  the  actions  of  Bul- 
garia and  Austria.  The  negotiations  were 
conducted  mainly  at  the  initiative  of  Premier 
Clemenceau  of  France,  speaking  through  the 
Foreign  Minister,  M.  Pichon,  the  republic 
being  the  most  disinterested  of  the  great 
powers.  For  several  days  the  British  Pre- 
mier Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  alter- 
nately representing  Britain  foreign  policy  in 
discussions  at  London  with  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister,  Count  Isvolski,  declined 
to  agree  to  any  reopening  of  the  general  Bal- 
kan question,  insisting  upon  a  limitation  of 
the  discussion  before  a  general  conference  to 
the  Bulgarian,  Austrian,  and  Cretan  actions. 
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Finally  a  program  for  a  conference 
gram  for  a  was  tentatively  agreed  upon  by 
/feu,  Congress,  p^ance,  Great  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia to  be  offered  for  the  approval  of  the  other 
signatories  to  the  Berlin  treaty.  The  terms 
of  this  agreement  were  prematurely  given  to 
the  world  on  October  14.  Although  official 
denials  of  the  correctness  of  the  published 
terms  have  come  from  both  the  French  and 
British  foreign  offices,  their  accuracy  has  been 
attested  by  more  than  one  reliable  authority. 
Furthermore,  as  they  actually  represent  the 
point  of  view  of  the  three  interested  powers 
as  known  to  the  world,  and  would,  in  all 
probabilit>%  form  the  basis  for  discussion  in 
a  general  conference,  it  is  worth  while  giving 
the  substance  of  them  here.  The  proposals, 
which  are  eight  in  number,  are  in  substance 
as  follows: 

The  First  is  to  the  effect  that  those  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  which  relate  to  Bulgaria 
and  Eastern  Rumelia  shall  be  replaced  by  stipu- 
lations recognizing  the  independence  of  Bul- 
garia, as  at  present  constituted,  and  determining 
the  financial  obligations  of  Bulgaria  toward  Tur- 
key. New  clauses  probably  will  settle  also  the 
question  of  the  Oriental  Railway.  The  Second 
and  Third  proposals  are  that  the  powers  shall 
**  take  note  "  of  the  annexation  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  the  return 
of  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar  to  Turkey.  The 
Fourth  article  relates  to  Crete.  It  replaces  the 
but   rnn'f    yon   do   something   to    article  of  the  treaty  by  clauses  recognizing  the 

annexation  of  Crete  to  Greece,  and  determining 
I'roiii   Punch    (l.omlon).  the  financial  obligations  of  Greece  in  respect  to 


THK      KAISKIt      BKKN      ISOLATED     AGAIN? 

(to  Kiiiporor  William):  '*  Evorybody  pIho 
Im!  niy  f rh'iid  ;  why  do  you  stand  aloof?" 

AiMKu:  "Hut  havon't  I  always  said  that  I 
friend?" 

:    ••Ves; 
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Crete  toward  Turkey.  It  is  understood  that  the 
four  powers  under  whose  protection  Crete  has 
been  (Russia.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy) 
will  settle  the  Cretan  question  in  concert  with 
Turkey  before  referring  it  to  the  conference. 
The  Fifth  proposal  is  to  the  effect  that  arrange- 
ments similar  to  the  above  shall  apply  to  the 
Armenian  provinces  of  Turkey.  The  Sixth 
article  deals  with  Montenegro.  The  Monte- 
negrin rights  of  sovereignty  are  limited  by  the 
treaty  of  Berlin.  It  is  proposed  that  all  these  re- 
strictions shall  be  abrogated.  The  Seventh 
point  in  the  program  originally  contained  the 
statement  that  "  it  is  desirable  to  seek  and  give 
compensation  to  Servia  and  Montenegro  by  a 
rectification  of  the  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian 
frontiers  joining  Novibazar."  This  was  taken 
to  imply  that  a  strip  would  be  taken  from  the 
territory  annexed  bv  Austria- Hungary.  At  a 
final  meeting  held  between  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  M.  Isvolski  the  Seventh  proposal  was  al- 
tered into  a  simple  affirmation  of  the  "  desira- 
bility" of  giving  compensation  to  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  but  without  specifying  the  means. 
The  Eighth  proposal  concerns  the  River  Dan- 
ube and  declares  that  it  is  desirable  to  revise 
the  regulations  governing  the  Danube  traffic  so 
as  to  give  larger  rights  to  the  states  bordering 
on  the  river. 

The  eight  articles  of  the  program  are  followed 
by  a  declaration  that,  as  the  new  Ottoman  con- 
stitution foreshadows  a  reorganization  of  the 
judicial  system  and  a  remodeling  of  Turkish 
legislation  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
other  European  states,  the  powers  are  prepared 
to  consider  in  concert  with  Turkey,  so  soon  as 
these  reforms  are  realized,  the  best  means  of 
doing  away  with  the  capitulations.  It  is  de- 
clared also  that  this  occasion  could  be  taken  to 
consider  the  abolition  of  the  postoffices  now 
maintained  by  foreign  powers  in  Turkey. 

The  first  results  of  the  agreement  upon 
this  basis  for  discussion  to  become  evident  to 
the  world  were  the  increased  popularity  of 
the  British  Liberal  government  at  home,  as 
attested  in  several  bye-elections;  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Asquith  ministry  to  "  defi- 
nitely abandon  "  its  policy  of  a  reduction  of 
annaments,  and  the  drawing  together  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  until  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted  in  the  press  dispatches  that 
the  Anglo-Russian  understanding  has  now 
become  an  entente  as  cordiale  as  the  agree- 
ment at  present  existing  between  France  and 
England. 

WhatiB      Meanwhile  the  various  protests 

ttn  G^rmam    of  Turkey  to  Bulgaria,  to  Aus- 

Program  7     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Other  powers  had 

been  made  and  the  first  reply  to  the  auto- 
graph letter  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had 
come  from  Berlin.  This,  it  is  understood, 
was  an  imqualified  approval  by  Germany  of 
Austria's  action  and  an  assurance  of  the  for- 
mer's intention  to  support  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy in  case  of  "  serious  eventualities  "  (we 


are  quoting  the  words  of  the  semi-official 
l^orth  German  Gazette),  Although  the 
French  Foreign  Office  had  kept  Berlin  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  republic,  Russia,  and  Great 
Britain,  the  other  two  parties  to  the  new 
group  of  three  had  not  communicated  with 
the  German  capital,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
evidently  regarding  this  as  a  slight,  almost 
immediately,  and  despite  the  denial  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  published  program  for  a 
conference,  announced  through  Chancellor 
von  Billow  that  Germany  could  not  agree 
upon  any  such  basis  for  reconsidering  the 
Berlin  treaty.  Can  Germany  hold  her  allies 
together  in  the  face  of  the  new  Dreibund, — 
England,  France,  and  Russia, — which  is 
more  powerful,  probably,  than  any  other  in- 
ternational combination  ever  created  ?  Or  is 
power  actually  drifting  from  the  Kaiser's 
grasp?  The  possibility  of  this  was  strongly 
suggested  on  October  19,  when  the  British 
Foreign  Office  was  notified  that  Italy,  one 
of  Germany's  allies,  adhered  to  the  draft  of 
the  program  for  the  international  congress 
made  public  the  week  before.  Meanwhile, 
Turkey  awaits  the  decision  of  the  powers, 
realizing  perfectly  well  that  the  best  she  can 
expect  is  a  legalization  of  the  latest  curtail- 
ing of  her  power,  with  "  compensation  "  in 
the  form  of  money  payments  (indeed,  the 
London  Financial  News  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 16  "on  high  authority"  that  this  com- 
pensation to  Turkey  would  take  the  form  of 
a  loan  of  $250,000,000  guaranteed  by  the 
powers),  and  understanding  also  that  she 
will  be  fortunate  if  the  projected  European 
congress  does  not  further  despoil  her. 

Japan'a  Great  After  a  warm  welcome  at 
Welcome  to  Manila,  the  cordiality  of  which 
was  not  lessened  by  the  cholera 
scare  in  the  Philippine  capital  (although 
none  but  the  officers  was  permitted  to  go 
ashore),  and  some  very  rough  handling  by 
a  typhoon  on  the  passage  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Japanese  coast,  the  American 
battleship  fleet  sailed  into  Yokohama  harbor 
early  on  the  morning  of  October  18.  The 
Japanese  imperial  and  local  authorities  had 
prepared  a  rousing  welcome  for  the  Ameri- 
can ships  and  sailors.  The  great  Japanese 
port  had  a  population  twice  its  normal  size, 
many  thousands  of  visitors  having  come  from 
all  over  the  empire  to  be  present  at  the  arrival 
of  the  Americans.  The  Japanese  Admiralty 
had  prepared  for  its  visitors  the  unusual 
honor  of  a  "  consort  escort," — that  is  to  say, 
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each  American  warship  was  escorted  into 
Yokohama  harbor  by  a  Japanese  vessel  of  the 
same  class.  Rear- Admiral  Sperry  and  his 
officers  and  men  were  feted  and  entertained 
and  made  the  mark  of  many  unusual  honors. 
The  Japanese  authorities  and  people  were 
undoubtedly  desirous  of  showing  the  sincer- 
ity of  their  pleasure  at  seeing  the  ships  of 
what  Marquis  Matsukata  calls  "  our  very 
best  friends  on  earth."  One  of  the  most  im- 
pressive features  of  the  entertainment  was 
the  assembling  of  10,000  Japanese  school 
children,  in  one  of  the  Tokio  parks,  and 
who  sang  "Hail  Columbia"  in  English.  An 
audience  with  the  Emperor  and  a  grand  state 
lunch  to  the  American  Admiral  and  his  offi- 
cers completed  the  program  of  entertain- 
ment. 

sincerity      Upon  landing  at  Yokohama  Ad- 

0/  the       miral  Sperry,  who  bore  a  f riend- 

weicome.     j^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Mikado  from 

President  Roosevelt,  was  handed  a  set  of 
telegrams  of  welcome  from  all  the  prominent 
Japanese  statesmen,  public  officials,  and  many 
other  prominent  citizens.  The  words  of 
Count  Okuma,  who  has  been  so  often  re- 
ported as  being  anti-American  in  his  feelings, 
will  serve  to  show  the  general  tenor  of  these 
messages.  Count  Okuma  said :  "  We  wel- 
come the  American  fleet  with  our  whole 
heart.  We  people  of  Japan  remember  with 
the  most  profound  gratitude  the  help  and 
guidance  of  America."  After  a  week  spent 
in  Japanese  waters  the  fleet  left  for  China. 
From  there  it  goes  to  Manila  and  thence 
through  the  Indian  Ocean,  arriving  at  Suez 
on  January  5.  Gibraltar,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  reached  on  February  3,  and  the  ships  will 
proceed  then  direct  to  the  United  States, 
being  due  to  arrive  at  Hampton  Roads  on 
February  22.  The  sincerity  of  the  welcome 
to  the  American  fleet  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Japanese  at  pleasing  their  American  friends 
have  had  an  effect  on  the  stock  market  in 
Tokio,  which,  the  news  dispatches  tell  us, 
was  stronger  during  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber than  it  has  been  for  two  years.  In  an 
imperial  rescript  addressed  to  the  people  on 
October  14  the  Mikado  exhorted  the  nation 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  "  the  welfare  of 
the  Orient  and  of  the  Occident  is  interde- 
pendent," and  emphasized  the  need  for  cul- 
tivating international  friendships.  Such  a 
reference  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  has  a  significance  worth  bringing 
to  the  notice  of  all  our  good  friends  who 
have  been  so  busy  for  months  past  prophesy- 


ing an  American- Japanese  war.  The  Mika- 
do's reply  to  President  Roosevelt*s  message 
was  most  cordial,  and  bore  the  marks  of  sin- 
cerity and  friendliness. 

ne  General  ^h^  ovcrshadowing  political 
Election  event  of  last  month  in  Canada 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  fed- 
eral Parliament  early  in  the  month  and  the 
general  election,  which  was  held  on  October 
26.  The  Parliament  just  dissolved  was  the 
tenth  since  confederation,  the  fourth  that  has 
supported  a  Liberal  administration,  and  the 
third  thj*t  has  victoriously  returned  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  to  power.  The  last  House  of 
Commons,  elected  in  November,  1904,  con- 
tained 214  members.  The  House  elected 
last  month  will  contain  221,  the  increase 
lepresenting  the  growth  of  population  in  the 
western  provinces.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  con- 
ducted his  campaign  on  the  issue,  "  Let  the 
Liberals  finish  the  big  work  they  have  begun 
for  a  big  Canada."  The  Conservative  oppo- 
sition, charging  the  Liberal  administration 
with  corruption  in  administration,  in  appoint- 
ments to  public  office,  in  manipulation  of 
lands,  in  the  use  of  public  money,  and  in  the 
abuse  of  electoral  power  in  the  constituen- 
cies, looked  forward  confidently  to  a  large 
reduction  in  the  Laurier  majority,  if  not  to 
a  victory.  Before  this  issue  of  the  magazine 
reaches  its  readers  the  result  will  be  known. 
As  in  our  own  present  general  election,  the 
issue  in  the  Dominion  was  largely  one  of 
men  rather*  than  policies,  and,  whether  ac- 
tually victorious  or  not,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laur- 
ier's  commanding  and  attractive  personality 
will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive in  the  political  history  of  our  neighbor 
to  the  north.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing 
that  the  long-drawn-out  strike  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad  has  at  last  been  set- 
tled, the  result  being  a  victory  for  the  com- 
pany. It  will  also  interest  Americans  to 
know  that,  last  month,  new  lieu  tenant-go  vcr- 
i^ors  were  appointed  to  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  Ontario  Sir  Wil- 
liam Mortimer  Clark,  appointed  in  April, 
1903,  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon. 
J.  M.  Gibson,  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  as  well  as  a  member  of  three 
different  Conservative  federal  ministries.  In 
Quebec  Sir  Louis  A.  Jette,  lieutenant-gover- 
nor since  February,  1898,  retired  to  take  a 
place  on  the  bench  of  the  province  judiciary, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  C.  A.  P.  Pelletier, 
who  from  1896  to  1900  was  Speaker  of  the 
Canadian  Senate. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  September  21  to  October  20,  1908.) 


POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT.AMERICAN. 

September  21. — President  Roosevelt  issues  a 
statement  in  regard  to  Senator  Foraker's  rela- 
tions to  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

September  22. — Direct  primaries  are  held  for 
the  first  time  in  New  Jersey;  Everett  Colby, 
heading  the  "  New  Idea "  movement,  wins  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Senator  from  Essex 
County  by  a  plurality  of  1605. 

September  23. — President  Roosevelt,  replying 
to  Mr.  Bryan,  makes  a  statement  regarding  Gov- 
ernor Haskell's  relations  with  the  Standard  Oil 

Company  in  Oklahoma Mr.  Taft  starts  on  his 

Western  speech-making  tour The  followers 

of  Senator  Stephenson  obtain  control  of  the 
Republican  organization  in  Wisconsin. 

September  24. — The  New  York  State  Con- 
vention of  the  Independence  party  nominates 
Clarence  J.  Sheam  for  Governor. 

September  25. — Governor  Charles  N.  Haskell, 
of  Oklahoma,  resigns  his  position  as  treasurer 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  .Sena- 
tor Foraker  (Rep.),  of  Ohio,  issues  a  statement 
denying  the  charges  made  against  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and 
bitterly  criticises  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 

Taft New  Hampshire  Democrats  nominate 

Judge  George   H.    Bingham   for  Governor 

Gen.  T.  Coleman  Du  Pont,  chairman  of  the 
Speakers'  Bureau  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  sends  in  his  resignation. 

September  26. — The  Indiana  Legislature  passes 

the  County  Local  Option  bill Herman  Rid- 

der,  of  New  York,  is  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  to  succeed 
Governor  Haskell,  of  Oklahoma,  resigned. 

September  30.— Mr.  Taft  speaks  to  large  audi- 
ences at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  the  home  of  William  J. 
Bryan. 

October  i. — Massachusetts  Democrats  nomi- 
nate James  H.  Vahey  for  Governor. 

October  2.— Judge  George  H.  Bingham  re- 
fuses the  nomination  for  Governor  made  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Democrats. 

October  3. — Massachusetts  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Eben  S.  Draper  for  Governor. 

October  6. — Rhode  Island  Democrats  nomi- 
nate Olney  Arnold  for  Governor. 

October  7.— Joseph  M.  Brown  (Dem.)  is 
elected  Governor  of  Georgia  by  a  majority  of 
from  80,000  to  90,000;  the  disfranchisement 
amendment  to  the  constitution  is  ratified. 

October  8.— George  H.  Prouty  (Rep.)  is  in- 
augurated as  Governor  of  Vermont. 

October  9.— Dr.  J.  B.  Bradley  withdraws  from 
the  governorship  primary  recount  in  Michigan, 
leaving  the  board  of  State  canvassers  free  to 
certify    the   nomination    of   (governor    Warner 

(Rep.) The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 

of  New  York  City  reports  to  Mayor  McClellan 


that  the  city  has  expended  $70,000,000  practical- 
ly unaudited. 

October  12. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  meets  for  the  fall  term. 

October  14. — Rhode  Island  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Aram  J.  Pothier  for  Governor. 

October  15. — The  list  of  contributors  to  the 
Bryan  campaign  fund  is  made  public,  showing 
that  over  $248,000  has  been  given. 

October  20. — The  Vermont  Legislature  re- 
elects United  States  Senator  William  P.  Dilling- 
ham (Rep.)  and  elects  ex-Gov.  Carroll  S.  Page 
(Rep.)   for  the  short  term. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

September  24. — Sefior  Agusto  B.  Leguia  is 
inaugurated  President  of  Peru   (see  page  572) 

A  summary  of  the  political  program  of  the 

Young  Turks  is  published  in  Constantinople. 

September  27. — A  demonstration  against  the 
Licensing  bill  before  the  British  Parliament 
takes  place  in  London. 

September  28. — Lord  Tweedmouth  resigns  his 
post  as  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  Great 
Britain. 

September  29. — The  new  Defense  bill  for 
Australia  is  introduced  into  the  federal  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  provides  for  compulsory  service. 

September  30. — The  Russian  war  budget  for 
1909,  submitted  to  the  Duma,  carries  an  increase 
of  $20,000,000  to  raise  salaries  of  officers  and 
improve  rations. 

October  2. — The  Shah  of  Persia  excludes 
Tabriz  from  representation  in  the  national  Par- 
liament as  a  penalty  for  insurrection. 

October  5. — Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  de- 
clares at  Tirnova  the  independence  of  the  prin- 
cipality. 

October  11. — A  new  Danish  cabinet  is  formed, 
with  M.  Neergaard  as  Premier  and  Minister  for 
Defense. 

October  12. — Ferdinand,  Czar  of  Bulgaria,  is 

warmly    greeted    by    the    people    of    Sofia 

British  and  Dutch  delegates  from  South  Afri- 
can colonics  meet  at  Durban,  to  draft  a  consti- 
tution uniting  all  the  states The  autumn  ses- 
sion of  the  British  Parliament  is  opened. 

October  17. — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  of 
Canada,  in  asking  support  at  Montreal  in  the 
coming  election,  states  that  this  will  be  his  last 
campaign. 

October  18. — Martial  law  is  declared  in  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  owing  to 
reactionary  agitation. 

October  19. — M.  Thomson,  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Marijie,  resigns  after  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  passed  a  resolution  deploring  the 

negligence    in    his    department Nominations 

are  made  by  both  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
parties  in  practically  all  the  constituencies  of 
Canada An  edict  of  the  Chinese  Government 
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announces  the  abandonment  of  the  opium  mo- 
nopoly. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

September  22. — Germany  repHes  in  a  concilia- 
tory spirit  to  the  •  Franco-Spanish  note  on  Mo- 
rocco, but  declares  that  no  special  privileges  to 

any  country   can   be   recognized Chinese   at 

Canton   threaten    to   boycott   French   firms  be- 


HIS    HOLINESS    JOACHIM    111.,    PATRIARCH    OF   THE 
EAST. 

(Spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the  Orthodox 
(trifk  Church  ;  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  Balkan 
rulers.     See  page  r)07.) 

cause  of  the  consul's  refusal  to  permit  the  arrest 
of  alleged  pirates  on  a  French  steamer. 

.September  25. — Turkey  appeals  to  the  powers 
against  the  continued  occupation  of  the  Eastern 
Rumelian  section  of  the  Oriental  Railway  by 
Bulgarian  troops. ..  .The  German  Minister  at 
Caracas  attempts  to  present  Holland's  second 
note  to  Venezuela ;  President  Castro  refuses  to 
receive  the  note. 


bft 


September  26. — Trouble  occurs  at  Casablanca 
tween   I'rench  officials  and  representatives  of 


the  German  consulate  over  the  arrest  of  de- 
serters. 

September  28. — Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Austria  inform  the  Bulgarian  Government  that 
its  occupation  of  a  section  of  the  Oriental  Rail- 
way is  unjustifiable;  Bulgaria  declares  that  the 
restoration  of  the  railway  to  Turkish  control  is 
impossible. 

October  2. — President  Penna  signs  the  gene- 
ral treaty  of  arbitration  between  Brazil  and 
Argentina. 

October  5. — France,  England,  and  Russia 
agree  on  united  action  to  prevent  war  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

October  7. — The  popular  assembly  at  Canea 
proclaims  the  union  of  Crete  with  Greece;  a 
decree  is  issued  stating  that  henceforth  Cretan 
affairs  will  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the 
Hellenic  government Emperor  Francis  Jos- 
eph of  Austria  issues  a  proclamation  announcing 
Austro- Hungarian  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
succession  over  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina Great  Britain  opposes  a  con- 
ference of  powers  to  discuss  the  revision  of  the 
Berlin  treaty. 

October  8. — The  German  Foreign  Office  at 
Berlin  denies  responsibility  for  the  situation  in 
the  Balkans. ..  .An  arbitration  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Chma  is  signed  at  Wash- 
ington. 

October  9. — Crowds  in  Belgrade  threaten  to 
force  King  Peter  of  Servia  to  abdicate  unless 

he    declares    war    on    Austria The    Russian 

Foreign  Minister  arrives  in  London  for  a  con- 
ference with  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

October  10. — A  popular  movement  to  boycott 
Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  German  products  is 
started  in  Constantinople. 

October  12. — The  National  Assembly  of 
Servia  adopts  a  resolution  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment ;    the   Montenegrin   Assembly   votes   a 

credit  of  $3,200,000  to  the  ministry  of  war 

Germany  and  Italy  inform  Turkey  that  they 
oppose  the  infraction  of   the  treaty  of   Berlin 

without    the    consent    of    the    powers The 

Cretan  Parliament  votes  a  union  with  Greece. 

October  14. — Austria  presents  a  formal  pro- 
test to  the  Porte  on  the  subject  of  the  boycott 
against  the  Austrian  Lloyd  vessels The  Mex- 
ican Foreign  Office  confirms  the  resignation  of 
Ambassador  Creel. 

October  15. — Great  Britain,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia reach  an  agreement  on  the  proposals  to  be 
submitted  to  the  other  powers  as  a  basis  for 
discussion    at    the    coming   conference    on    the 

Balkan  situation Strained  relations  between 

China  and  Japan  result  from  an  engagement 
between  Chinese  and  Japanese  troops  in  Korea. 

October  16. — The  Bulgarian  cabinet  decides 
to  refuse  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  Turkey  for 
Bulgaria's  independence,  but  is  willing  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  purchase  of  the  Bulgarian  section 
of  the  Oriental  Railway. 

October  17. — It  is  announced  that  Bulgaria 
has  offered  to  disband  her  reserves  if  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  will  guarantee  that  Tur- 
key will  make  no  hostile  move. 

October  19. — Austria  opens  direct  negotia- 
tions with  Turkey  regarding  the  annexation  of 
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MISCHA    ELMAN. 

(The  young  Russian  violinist  who  Ih  about  to  visit 

America.     See  page  560.) 

Bosnia     and     Herzegovina The     American 

State  Department  brings  the  matter  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stover,  a  missionary, 
from  Portuguese  West  Africa  to  the  attention 
of  the  Portuguese  Government. 

October  20. — Unusual  honors  are  shown  to 
the  officers  of  the  American  fleet  by  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  Japan,  messages  of  good 
will  being  exchanged  between  the  Emperor  and 
President  Roosevelt. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

September  21. — As  the  result  of  a  lockout  of 
cotton  operators  in  Lancashire,  England,  130,000 
people  are  idle  and  400  mills  closed A  tele- 
phone fire  in  Paris  destroys  all  communication 

on    the    right    bank    oi    the    Seine Wilbur 

Wright,  in  an  aeroplane  flight  near  Lc  Mans, 
France,  remains  in  the  air  one  hour  thirty-one 
minutes  and  fifty-one  seconds,  covering  nearly 

sixty-one    miles Chelsea,    Mass.,    sustains    a 

fire  loss  of  $400,000. 

September  22. — The  Celtic  Reunion  is  opened 

at  Brest,  in  France Thirteen  men  are  killed 

and  many  injured  by  a  turret  explosion  on  board 
the  French  cruiser  Latouche-Trcvillc  at  Toulon. 
....A  state  of  siege  is  proclaimed  at  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  because  of  a  plot  organized  by  mem- 
bers of  the  negro  party.... The  International 
Fisheries  Congress  begins  its  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington  The  record  for  the  year  is  made   in 

the  New  York  stock  market,  1490,000  shares 
being  sold. 

September  23. — A  case  of  cholera  is  discovered 
at  the  Winter  Palace,  in  St.  Petersburg;  a  de- 


crease in  the  number  of  cases  is  reported  from 

Manila A  fresh  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague  is 

reported  at  Caracas,  Venezuela. ..  .Many  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  are  reported  in  Montreal. 

September  24. — Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $1,- 
250,000  to  found  a  hero  fund  in  Scotland  similar 
to  the  one  established  by  him  in  the  United 
States. 

September  26. — In  an  elevated  railway  col- 
lision in  Berlin,  Germany,  twenty  persons  are 
killed  and  nineteen  seriously  injured. 

September  27. — Cholera  is  reported  as  decreas- 
ing in  St.  Petersburg. ..  .Twenty  lives  are  lost 
in  the  wreck  of  the  British  ship  Loch  Finlas  on 
the  Tasmanian  coast.... The  sesquicentennial 
celebration  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  is  opened. 

September  28. — The  International  Tuberculo- 
sis Congress  opens  in  Washington. 

September  29. — Floods  cause  great  loss  of  life 
in  the  Hyderabad  and  Deccan  districts  of  India. 

September  30. — The  Irish  University  act  be- 
comes operative A  Turkish  steamer  sinks  a 

ferryboat  near  Smyrna,  causing  a  loss  of  140 
lives.... The  United  States  battleships  Alabama 
and  Maine  arrive  at  Gibraltar. 

October  i. — The  two-cent  postage  rate  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
goes  into  effect. 

October  2. — The  American  battleship  fleet  ar- 
rives at  Manila. 

October  3. — The  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis,  at  Washington,  adjourns  after 
voting    down    Dr.    Koch's    theory    that   bovine 
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tuberculosis  is  not  communicable  to  human  be- 
ings. 

October  4. — The  settiement  of  the  strike  of 
workmen  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  System  under 
the  Dominion  law  for  setthng  labor  disputes  is 
announced ;  the  men  return  to  work  uncondition- 
ally  Philadelphia  begins  a  week's  celebration 

of  the  225th  anniversary  of  her  founding. 

October  6. — Wilbur  Wright,  with  a  passenger 
in  his  aeroplane,  remains  in  the  air  one  hour 
four  minutes  and  twenty  seconds,  thus  fulfill- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  $100,000  contract  with 
M.  Weiller. 

October  7. — Harry  Augustus  Garfield  is  in- 
augurated president  of  Williams  College In 

the  foundering  of  the  French  steamer  Juanita 
on  the  Grand  Banks  twenty-five  men  are 
drowned The  faculty  of  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 
versity ignores  the  order  of  the  governmnet  to 
reopen  the  university. ..  .China  plans  a  loan  of 
£5,000,000  to  be  issued  in  London  and  Paris  for 
the  redemption  of  bonds  of  the  Peking-Hankow 

Railroad Mr.   Taft  and  Mr.   Bryan  meet  i>t 

the  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce. ..  .A  grain  elevator  owned  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  com- 
panies explodes  at  Richford,  Vt.,  killing  thirteen 

persons  and  causing  damage  of  $400,000 The 

hearings  in  the  United  States  Government's  suit 
against  the  coal  roads  under  the  anti-trust  laws 
are  resumed  in  New  York. 

October  8. — In  the  National  League  baseball 
championship  game  Chicago  defeats  New  York 
by  a  score  of  4  to  2. 

October  10. — Wilbur  Wright  makes  a  new 
aeroplane  record  with  a  passenger  at  Le  Mans, 
France,  remaining  in  the  air  one  hour  nine  min- 
utes and  forty-five  seconds. 

October  14. — John  S.  Kennedy,  the  New  York 
banker  and  philanthropist,  gives  $1,000,000  to 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

October  15. — An  historical  congress  is  opened 

in    Sargossa,    Spain Anthracite  '  miners     in 

Pennsylvania  demand  of  the  operators  an  en- 
tirely new  agreement  to  replace  the  present  one, 
which  expires  April  r,  1909.... The  fortieth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  American 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  opens  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y The  American  Bpard  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions  meets  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

October  17. — The  American  battleship  fleet  is 
warmly  welcomed  at  Yokohama,  Japan. 

October  18, — The  cornerstone  of  a  new  $2,000,- 
000  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  laid  in  St 
Louis. 

OBITUARY. 

September  19. — Dr.  J.  M.  Marroquin,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  Colombia. 

September  21. — ^Very  Rev.  James  Carmichacl, 

Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal Nicolas  Salmeron, 

the  Spanish  Republican  statesman. 

September  22. — F.  ^!.  Howarth,  a  well-known 
comic  illustrator,  43. 

September  23. — Miss  Hedwig  Luszczewska 
(Deotyma),  the  famous  Polish  poet,  74. 

September  24. — Sir  Samuel  Canning,  eminent 

for  deep-sea  telegraphy,  85 Dwight  Church, 

the  American  art  collector,  72. 


September  2^. — Prof.  Ernest   F.  Fenellosa,  a 

well-known  educator  and  lecturer,  55 James 

W.  Paul,  Jr.,  the  Philadelphia  financier,  57. 

September  26. — Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  of  Bos- 
ton University,  author  and  lecturer,  54 Wil- 
liam Farren,  the  English  actor,  83  —  William 
Tallack,  the  English  philanthropist,  yy, 

September  28. — Charles  von  Schwancbach,  ex- 
Controller  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  ex-Min- 
istef  of  Agriculture Joseph  Wheelock,  a  well- 
known  old-time  actor,  70 Dr.  Joseph  H.  Sen- 

ner,  former  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  62. 

September  29. — Albert  Maignan,  the  French 
historical  painter,  64. 

September  30.— Charles  Estreicher,  the  distin- 
guished Polish  bibliographer  and  librarian.  81. 
Rev.  Francis  Field  Ellinwood,  D.D..  secre- 
tary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, 82. 

October  i. — Charles  A.  Howland,  president  of 
the  Quincy  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 

Massachusetts,  79 Ex-Congressman  John  W. 

Causey,  of  Delaware,  67 Brig.-Gen.  John  E 

Summers,  U.  S.  A.  Aledical  Corps,  86. 

October  3. — Edward  Wetherill,  a  prominent 
Quaker  abolitionist  before  the  Civil  War,  88. 

October  5. — Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Tiemey,  Bishop 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Hartford,  69. 

October  8. — Pearson  B.  Conn,  publisher  of  the 

Steubenville,    Ohio,   Herald,   96 Stephen    A. 

Douglas,  a  well-known  Chicago  lawyer,  58 

George    Wilson,    secretary   of  the    New    York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  forty  years,  70. 

October  9. — ^Joseph  O'Connor,  chief  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y..  Post- 
Express,  67 Elbridge  Henry  Goss,  author  and 

banker,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  78. 

October  10. — William  D.  Murphy,  the  prison 
reformer,  76. 

October  11. — Gen.  Eppa  Hunton,  of  Virginia, 
86 Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  British  Am- 
bassador to  Spain  from  1892  to  1900,  78. 

October  12. — Col.  J.  Mansfield  Da  vies,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War,  80 Ex-Congressman 

Joseph   A.   Scranton,  founder  of  the  Scranton 
Daily  Republican,  70. 

October  13.-— Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  first 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  yy  (sec 
page  552). 

October  15. — Edwin  Reed,  a  well-known  writer 
in  the  Bacon- Shakespeare  controversy,  y^..., 
Antoine  Jules  Cesar  Venceslas  Ermanigilde 
Muzzarelli,  an  officer  of  the  French  Academy 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  61- 

Miss  Carol  H.  Beck,  a  well-known  historical 

portrait  painter. 

October  16. — Rev.  Joseph  Leycester  Lyne 
(Father  Ignatius),  71. 

October  17. — Major-Gen.  Orlov,  commander 
of  the  Russian  punitive  expedition  to  crush  the 
Baltic  insurrection  in  1905-06. 

October  18. — Field  Marshal  Marquis  Michit- 
sura  Nodzu,  the  famous  Japanese  commander,  68. 

October  19. — Gustave  Solomon  Rogers,  the 
comedian,  39.... Sir  John  Henry  Puleston,  for- 
merly known  as  American  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish  House   of    Commons,   78 John    Dnrand. 

translator  of  the  historical  works  of  H.  A.  'Hiinc. 
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TAFT 

A  BIG  '^Al^l 
VOTE 

TAFT 
I 


(TAFT  1^  IT) 


VOTE 

FOPL 

TCDDY'5 


TAkf 
MfpQacrc 


THK    CABINKT    0\     THE    JOB. 

From  the  Evening  IVorld   (Now  York). 

(Mr.  Taft'8  eminent  fl.ness  for  the  Presidency  has  been  so  patent  to  lils  former  ooiloapues  In  the  Cab- 
inet, that  prnctlcall^'  everj-  member  of  that  body  has  taken  oerasfon  to  make  one  or  more  speeches  In  favor 
of  his  candlda'^y.) 


r^    Bir      ^-    f^'h^^ 


_1       ':r-~-B    =    i::r:^  t-ik— •-  u-   i-   -inaiCjf 


Mr    T^iA   t€  Mtl 


^       .    aurn. 


T  HIT'S     MF>T:Ki:NT,    JUDGK    TAfT,    I     HADN'*    C?««1- 
sT«-1»    VolE    UkB«»B    DCCIfllOXS    THIS     WAT." 

Fpi.u   the  (thio  Slate  Jomrm^t   (Colambus). 
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TWO   OF   A    KIND. 

Mr.   Taffs  smile    is   matched   by    the   smile   of   the 

farmer  of  the  Northwest. 

From   the  Journal    (Minneapolis K 


R(8Y  DAYS  AHEAD  FOR  SKNATOU  nKVEKIDCK. 

From  the  Inter  Ocvan    (Chleago). 


DISTURBING   THE   STUMPERS. 

From  the  Ohio  State  Journal   (Columbus). 


HEARST    IS    BLOCKING    THE    WAY. 

From  the  Journal    (Minneapolis). 


DOESN'T    THE    SIGN    LOOK    OUT   OF    PLACE? 

From  the  Morning  Call  (Paterson). 


HARD  TIMES    FOR    THE    DOt'GH    BA<;s. 

From  the  World  (New  Yorlc). 


T—      jT-t-     _  *  x-^  ^^^'y^ 


^^'^HH^M^j^     SPARE    THAT    TREE.*' 

nor  Hiijfi,,.j.  on  his  Wostern  campaign.) 

^>OlH       1,,^,      ^f^^^      ,^,^.^.      y^j.^) 


hasn't  got  the  combination. 
(Tiio  combination  Is  T-A-K-T.) 
From  the  Qlobc  (New  York), 
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"  UK   RRUAN    IT,   TBACIIER." 

The  National  Schoolmaster  is  somewhat  Indignant  at  the  prevalence  of  mudsilnging. 
From  Ihe  Salurday  Olohe  (ITtica). 


•the  call  of  thb  wild  I 

From  the  Dailif  Eagle 

(Brooklyn,    N.    Y.). 


BEWAIIE    THE    IDKS    (»F    MARCH  ! 

(\frar:  I.ot  me  have  men  about  mo  that  are  fat: 

Rleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o*  nights ; 

Yond  Cassius  hns  a  lean  and  hungry  look  ; 

lie  thinks  ton  niucli.     Such   men  are  dangerous. 

— Julius  CiPsar,  Act  I. 
From   tho  Kvcniiifi  CuU    ( Ni'w  YorkL 
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*'  WK'VK    both    had    a    PKRFECTLl    CORKING    GOOD 

'''*^*^"  WAITING    TOR   AN    ANSWER. 

From  the  Dailif  EagU  (Brooklyn.  N.  Y.k  ^,^,,0  Public        waiting  for  answers  >o  Governor 

Iliighes'  questions.)  ^¥ 


Tiiia'iui  AiJAi"««r  riratJi^  ' 


TIIK    POLITICAL  TORNADO. 

(lovemor  Huglios  takes  the  West  i>\-  Mtorm. 
h>oin    tlu'  Juurnttl    (Minneapolis). 
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U><)KS    I.IKK   A   TorCIIDOWN    FOB   TAFT. 

From  the  Pivhs   (rhilndclpliiai. 


nil-;    '*  I'EERLKHH    l.KADKR  "    FINDS    A    "  l>KAD    ONK  "    OX 
HIS     HANDS. 

From  the  AVira  Tribune  (Duluth). 
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**  TROL'BLK    IN    THE    BALKANS.^' 

From  the  F.rcning  Herald   (Duluth). 


AI'IU»|'(»S     OF     THE     COBDIAL     WELCOME     EXTENDED     TO 
Ol'R   FLEET  BY  THE  JAPANESE   NATH»N. 

From  the  Herald   (WnshlnRton,  I>.  C.) . 


DANIEL  C.  OILMAN:     BUILDER 
UNIVERSITIES. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 
(President  of  Columbia  University.) 


OF 


f  N  the  unexpectedly  sudden  death  of  Presi- 
dent  Oilman  all  that  is  best  in  American 
life  has  lost  one  of  its  most  noteworthy  rep- 
resentatives. It  was  Mr.  Oilman's  lot  to 
live  at  a  most  interesting  time  in  the  history 
of  American  civilization.  His  sound  early 
training,  his  family  traditions,  his  opportuni- 
ties for  foreign  travel,  and  his  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  public  men  and  scholars  in  all . 
lands,  gave  exceptional  power  to  his  mature 
and  well-balanced  mind  and  provided  an  ad- 
mirable counterpoise  to  his  unusual  powers 
of  imagination  and  initiative.  While  Presi- 
dent Oilman  was  intimately  associated  with 
many  and  important  undertakings  of  a  pub- 
lic, a  scientific,  and  a  distinctively  educational 
character,  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  his  creative  work  in  plan- 
ning and  organizing  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, which  work  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  name  of  this  obscure  Baltimore  mer- 
chant who  left  his  fortune  to  found  a  uni- 
versity and  a  hospital  has  been  made  famous 
in  every  part  of  the  known  world  by  Presi- 
dent Oilman,  by  the  men  whom  he  invited 
to  his  s'de,  by  the  forces  which  they  together 
set  in  motion,  and  by  the  scientific  and  lit- 
erary achievements  of  themselves  and  their 
students. 

While  Mr.  Oilman  was  the  college  libra- 
rian at  Yale  there  was  stirring  in  his  mind 
the  thought  of  a  new  educational  movement 
which  should  be  creative,  not  imitative,  in 
character,  and  which  should  have  for  its  pri- 
mary end  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
rather  than  the  instruction  of  youth.  He 
realized  early  in  his  life  how  essential  such 
an  undertaking  as  this  was  for  our  American 
life  and  for  the  integrity  and  vitality  of  our 
American  democracy.  His  experience  as  the 
adipinistrative  head  of  the  University  of 
California  gave  him  a  still  wider  outlook 
and  a  broader  acquaintance  with  men  and 
things.  V  t^hat  when,  acting  upon  the  best 
advice  which  they  could  obtain,  the  trustees 
appointed   under   the   terms   of  the  will    of 


Johns  Hopkins  chose  Mr.  Oilman  to  the 
presidency  of  their  non-existent  universit>-, 
they  not  only  did  the  wisest  thing  that  it  was 
in  their  power  to  do,  but  they  chose  the  one 
American  who  was  then  best  fitted  to  be 
their  leader  and  their  guide. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Oilman  and  for  the 
United  States,  the  means  to  execute  his  ideas 
were  at  hand,  as  was  the  personal  confidence 
in  his  judgment  which  enabled  him  to  go 
forward  rapidly  and  without  trammels.  \Ir. 
Oilman  had  read  long  aqd  to  good  purpose 
in  the  history  of  universities.  He  realized 
that  a  university  cannot  be  built  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  that  the  name  may  be  claimed  by 
an  empty  and  futile  thing.  He  realized  that 
this  new  university  must  consist  of  scholars 
with  the  ability  to  create  and  to  stimulate 
others  to  push  forward,  however  little,  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  Whea  Gil- 
dersleeve  and  Sylvester  and  Martin  /and 
Rowland  and  Remsen  were  brought  together 
in  a  university  faculty,  a  real  American  uni- 
versity had  begun  to  be.  It  is  within  my 
own  memory  how  President  Oilman's  plans 
and  choice  of  associates  touched  the  imagina- 
tion and  fired  the  zeal  of  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  younger  American  scholars  of 
that  time.  From  their  places  on  the  benches 
and  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Oerman  uni- 
versities, from  New  England,  from  the  Mid- 
dle West,  and  from  the  South,  the  choicest 
and  best  of  these  young  zealots  in  scholar- 
ship turned  their  faces  toward  Baltimore  as 
a  good  Mussulman  looks  toward  Mecca. 

The  first  company  of  students  who  gath- 
ered at  Baltimore  was  as  remarkable  in  its 
way  and  as  prophetic  of  what  was  to  follow 
as  the  group  of  teachers  who  were  there  as- 
sembled. The  rooms  in  which  these  men 
gathered  were  simple  enough.  They  had 
about  them  nothing  to  inflame  the  imagina- 
tion or  to  stir  the  esthetic  sense;  they  were 
even  without  the  traditions  w^hich  have  given 
to  many  a  dingy  room  in  Europe  a  value  and 
a  significance  all  its  own.  But  there  was 
something  in  those  simple  rooms  more  pow- 
erful even  than  architecture  or  tradition.     It 
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was  nothing  less  than  a 
turning  of  the  American 
soul  toward  the  highest 
and  best  things  in  the  life 
of  scholarship  and  of  cul- 
ture, and  the  appreciation 
by  ambitious  young  Amer- 
icans of  the  opportunity 
that  was  now  offered  to 
step  out  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  which  had 
hitherto  confined  them  in 
their  search  for  scholarly 
knowledge.  All  this  Mr. 
Oilman  brought  about  by 
the  force  of  his  own  per- 
sonality and  by  the  power 
of  his  own  ideas. 

This  is  not  the  place  to 
write  the  history  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
or  to  trace  in  detail  the 
revolutionary  effect  that  it 
has  had  upon  higher  edu- 
cation in  America.  In 
this  Review  for  January, 
1901,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Oilman's  retirement  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  I  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  to 
express  my  opinion  on 
these  points.  For  the  mo- 
ment we  do  well  to  fix 
our  minds  upon  the  man 
to  whose  initiative  are  due 
all  the  splendid  things  that  have  followed  more  just  and  more  descriptive  than  that  of 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  scholar  will  have  to  be  found.  A  scholar  is 
University.  a  man  who  lives  in  and  with  the  world  of 

Mr.  Oilman's  nature  enabled  him  to  go  ideas,  who  gathers  inspiration  from  both  men 
forward  in  constructive  things  with  the  help  and  books,  whose  life  is  shaped  by  ideas  and 
and   sympathy   of  all  who   were  associated    enriched  with  them,  and  who,  by  his  own 
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with  him.  His  usefulness  was  always  marked 
by  kindliness,  and  his  constructive  power  was 
tempered  with  conciliation.  He  could  find 
the  middle  way  between  opposing  views, 
which  enabled  him  to  advance. 

Mr.  Oilman  was  a  typical  representative 


power  of  construction,  adds  something  to 
their  number,  to  their  power,  or  to  their  ap- 
plications. Mr.  Oilman  was  a  scholar.  He 
was  a  scholar  who  could  execute  and  who 
had  broad  intellectual  sympathies.  He  knew 
the  world  on  its  human  as  well  as  on  its 


of  the  best  and  most  elevating  type  of  schol-   physical  side,  and  in  his  passing  we  lose  a 


arship.  There  are  those  who  claim  the  splen- 
did word  scholar  for  him  who,  with  no  atmos- 
phere or  sense  of  perspective,  spends  his  life 
in  the  everlasting  digging  of  a  narrow  field. 
For  such  a  man,  however,  some  other  term 


distinguished  and  a  noble  figure  whose  lead- 
ership we  shall  be  glad  to  look  back  upon  as 
a  splendid  memory,  and  whose  friendship 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  it 
will  always  prize. 


FERDINAND  I.,    ''CZAR  OF  THE  BULGARS." 

BY    ALFRED    STEAD. 


TTHIRTY  years  ago  the  Concert  of  Eu- 
rope, in  solemn  assembly  at  Berlin, 
created  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  the  con- 
stituent parts  being  fragments  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  In  the  words  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin: 

Bulgaria  is  to  be  an  independent  principality, 
subject  to  tbe  Sultan,  with  a  Christian  j^overn- 
nuMit  and  a  national  militia.  The  Prince  of  Bul- 
^Mfia  will  be  freely  chosen  hy  the  Bulgarian 
nation  and  accepted  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with 
the  approval  of  the  great  powers;   no  member 


of  a  reigning  European  family  can  be  elected 
Prince  of  Bulgaria :  in  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the 
throne  the  election  will  be  repeated  under  the 
same  conditions  and  with  the  same  fomis;  be- 
fore the  election  of  the  Prince,  an  assembly  of 
notables  will  decide  on  the  constitutional  statute 
of  the  principality  at  Timova.  The  laws  will  be 
based  on  the  following  principles:  difference  of 
religion  forms  no  hindrance  to  the  exercise  of 
all  civil  and  political  rights  and  the  holding  of 
public  office;  commercial  treaties  concluded  with 
the  F^orte  shall  be  binding  on  Bulgaria-;  she  will 
not  be  able  to  introduce  any  changes  in  them 
without  the  consent  of  the  power  concerned ;  no 
transit   duties  can  be  charged   on   merchandise 
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passing  through  Bulgaria;  the  rights  and  privi-  rules,  and  by  his  example  has  led  his  people 

leges  of  foreign  subjects,  the  right  of  consular  ^JQ^g  the  path  of  progress, 

jurisdiction  and  protection,  as  instituted  in  the  rpP  „„j^^-.„.,j  »u^  .«o««;....^-.  ^(  A^^  <.ooU 

Capitulations  and  by  custom,  will  hold  good  until  To  t^nderstand  the  magnitude  of  the  task 

abrogated  with  the  consent  of  the  powers  con-  accomplished  by  I'nnce  Jberdinand  we  must 

cemed;   Bulgaria  will  pay   tribute  to   Turkey,  remember  that  when  he  ascended  the  throne 

^?A  ^'}^^  take  part  in  her  debts;  Bulgarians  trav-  ^h^^e  was  in  reality  nothing,  and  now  there  is 

eling  in  Turkey  will  be  under  Turkish  law  and  ^„  i      ^-.t     ^^^^.^^    ^x   ^^^^        a    p^,«o« 

subject  to  the  Turkish  authorities.  much,   with   promise   of   more.      A   Roman 

Catholic  set  to  rule  over  a  Greek  Orthodox 

A  very  attenuated  and  meager  skeleton  of  people,  an  aristocrat  called  upon  to  direct  the 

a  state  was  this,  produced  by  the  wiseacres  of  destinies  of  a  democratic  nation :  the  path  of 

Europe,  each  intensely  jealous  of  the  other, —  progress  was  bound  to  bristle  with  obstacles 

and  this  small  nation  in  embryo,  peopled  by  and  dangers.     The  fact  that  his  election  did 

peasants  snatched  from  the  administration  of  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  great  powers 

the  Turk,  would  have  had  small  chance  of  was   really   a   blessing  in   disguise,   since   it 

continued  existence  had  it  not  pleased  fate  forced  the  ruler  and  his  people  to  be  mutually 

to  find  one  who  perhaps   alone  of  all  the  dependent,  knowing  that  beyond  each  other 

princes  of  Europe  could  rule  Bulgaria  sue-  there  was  little  to  hope.     The   Prince  de- 

ccssfuUy.     Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  dared,  "  I  have  become  a  Bulgarian,"  and 

was  elected  first  Prince  of  Bulgaria  in  18791  worked  day  and  night  for  "  this  people,  so 

and  reigned  for  some  six  years,  during  which  good,  so  simple,  so  frank,  who  have  made  me 

Bulgaria's  area  was  nearly  doubled  by  the  the  trustee  of  their  liberties,  happiness,  and 

inclusion  of  eastern  Roumelia,  and  the  young  peace." 

state  undertook  her  first  war, — that  against  The  Bulgarian  people  at  the  time  of  his 
Servia.  The  Prince  was  marked  by  many  accession  presented  a  very  difficult  problem. 
fine  characteristics,  but  was  unable  to  with-  Democratic  to  an  extreme,  a  mass  of  small, 
stand  the  constant  pressure  of  Russia  and  the  landowning  peasants,  their  recent  release 
uncertainties  of  his  subjects.  Prince  Alexan-  from  the  authority  of  the  Turk  had  accen- 
der's  abdication  failed  to  give  Bulgaria  into  tuated  their  independence  and  self-sufficiency. 
Russian  hands  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  Thrifty  and  industrious,  blessed  with  mag- 
of  the  Bulgarian  patriot,  Stambulov,  but  the  nificent  physique,  they  were  self-reliant  and 
task  before  the  new  ruler  could  hardly  have  self-sufficient  to  a  degree  which,  while  aid- 
been  regarded  as  an  enviable  one.  The  im-  ing  the  nation  to  continue,  did  not  make  gov- 
possibility  of  securing  a  Prince  who  should  ernment  easy  for  a  stranger  Prince, 
enjoy  the  support  of  the  great  powers  led  to  AH  the  strongest  Bulgarian  traits  and  char- 
an  anxious  interval,  during  which  the  Bui-  acteristics  were  called  to  the  front  at  the  time 
garians  fought  for  time.  The  election  of  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  arrival,  owing  to  the 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg  as  Prince  prominence  attained  by  M.  Stambulov,  that 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Bulgaria  in  1887  saved  the  Bulgarian  patriot  who,  by  Bulgarian  meth- 
situation  and,  although  few  realized  it  then,  ods  and  rugged  strength,  had  saved  his  coun- 
enabled  Bulgaria  to  become  a  nation.  The  try  from  Russian  annexation.  For  the  first 
fates  had  provided  the  man  for  the  situation,  years  of  his  reign  the  Minister  overshadowed 
and  only  after  twenty  years  can  we  realize  the  Prince  as  Bismarck  overshadowed  the 
how  well  he  has  filled  it.  present  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  during  his 

A  MISSIONARY  OF  WESTERN  IDEAS.  ^^''^7    ^^'^"^     u'^T  1  ^'^'"'''"^"^     """ 

doubtedly  learned  well  the  lesson  which  he 

The  materials  with  which  he  had  to  build  has  since  taken  as  a  fundamental  idea, — that 

were  far  from  perfect.    An  inexperienced,  in-  he  alone  shall  be  the  strongest  statesman  in 

tensely  democratic  people,  but  recently  freed  Bulgaria, 

from  the  Turkish  yoke,  intensely  suspicious  ^„^.^,^r^   .  ..,r.rx,  ^  ^,  .cc 

r  t.                 I        '      ^         UU    J'O^  \.4.  ^l.A      A  CREATING  A   MIDDLE  CLASS. 

of  him  as  a  foreigner  with  different  and  ad- 
vanced ideas,  and  the  strong  disapproval  of  Prince  Ferdinand  on  ascending  the  throne 
the  great  powers, — these  make  all  the  more  found  that  his  subjects  were  all  of  one  class; 
noteworthy  the  success  which  has  attended  there  was  no  aristocracy,  no  middle  class,  and 
the  efforts  of  Prince  Ferdinand  during  no  merchants  or  moneyed  class.  A  monoto- 
twenty  long  years  of  missionary  endeavor  in  nous  level  of  sturdy  agricultural  peasants, 
Bulgaria.  For  in  truth  he  has  stood  as  a  while  excellent  in  itself,  does  not  present 
missionary  of  western  culture  and  western  many  facilities  for  a  ruler.  And  thus  one  of 
civilized  ideas  in  the  country  over  which  he  the   first   essentials  was    the   creation   of   a 
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moneyed  class.     In  twenty  years  much  has   perhaps  well  also  to  quote  the  views  of  a 

been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  and  gov-   most  competent  military  observer: 

ernment  has  become  correspondingly  easier.  jh^  f^rce  of  the  Bulgarian  army  lies  in  the 

»«»T«.i.^,-^Tt«An.ei.«    ,XT    »TTT/  ADiA  dcfensivc.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  would  show 

PARLIAMENTARISM     IN     BULGARIA.  ^^^^j  ^^^jj^j^^  j„  ^^^^^^ .  ^^^  ^g^J^^  ^,^  „^t  ^ 

The  Bulgarian  people  have  universal  suf-  J^^g^^y  trained  or  so  efficient  as  formerly  owing 
"-""*&"  «  F  F  ^  tQ  promotion  being  more  a  question  of  influence 
frage,  but  are  not  yet  ripe  for  it.  Ihe  par-  ^^^^  ^f  ^^rit;  the  artillery,  even  the  new  quick- 
liamentary  system  has  tended  to  hinder  rather  firers  from  Krupp,  is  not  as  good  as  had  been 
than  to  further  national  progress.  The  years  expected;  the  munitions  of  war  are  not  above 
of  Bulgarian  independence  have  been  marked  suspicion  and  most  important  of  all,  it  is  doubt- 
,  ^  ,:  ,  11.  f"l  whether  there  is  a  war  chest  at  all  com- 
by  constant  parliamentary  change,  and  the  mensurate  with  the  size  of  the  army  to  be  sup- 
frequent  exercise  of  the  right  of  dissolution,  ported  in  a  war. 

From  1879  to  1905,  counting  only  changes  How  far  these  criticism^  are  justified  time 
of  prime  ministers  and  ignoring  the  frequent  alone 'can  tell;  but  undoubtedly  there  is  no 
reconstructions  of  cabinets,  there  have  been  tendency,  either  in   Constantinople  or   Bcl- 
nineteen  cabinets.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  g^ade,  to  underestimate  the  military  force  of 
had  Bulgaria  had  to  rely  only  upon  its  elected  Bulgaria, 
representatives  for  the  direction  or  even  in- 
ception of  policy,  it  would  have  fared  badly  Bulgarian  economic  progress. 
in  this  parliamentary  chaos.     The  elections,  Economic  and   constructive  matters  have 
although  conducted  by  secret  ballot,  frequent-  also  received  their  greatest  stimulus  from  the 
ly   show    the    influence   of   the    government  Prince,  and   to  his  initiative  Bulgaria  owes 
actually  in  power  in  the  return  of  only  a  her  high  mileage  of  railways  and  two  excel- 
very  insignificant  fraction  of  the  opposition,  lent  harbors  on  the  Black  Sea,  one  of  which 
But  all  these  details  are  inevitably  attendant  alone  cost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to 
upon    the   possession   of    full    parliamentary  construct.      Industrial   development   receives 
privileges  by  an  unprepared  people,  and  un-  his  special  interest. 

doubtedly  things  must  improve  as  time  goes  The  very  considerable  resources  of  the 
on.  In  the  past,  however,  the  one  stable  country  are  still  to  be  developed  and  worked, 
point  in  Bulgaria  has  been  the  Prince,  and  but  as  the  new  roads  and  railways  intersect 
he  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  definite  the  land  this  will  become  increasingly  easy. 
policy  despite  the  constant  parliamentary  It  is  a  boast  in  Bulgaria  to-day  that  home- 
confusions,  built  railways  are  far  more  cheaply  built  and 
ONE  man  in  seven  A  SOLDIER.  fl"^"y  serviceable  than  those  entrusted   to 

foreign  contractors.     Many  new  roads  arc 

Inevitably  one  of  the  principal  cares  of  the  being  constructed  with  the  advent  of  the 
Prince  has  been  the  military  forces  of  the  motor-car,  and  the  Prince  by  his  devotion 
country,  since  it  is  largely  by  its  army  that  a  to  automobilism  has  brought  lasting  benefit 
small  European  state  remains  independent,  to  the  country.  His  support  of  the  arts  and 
Other  reasons,  notably  the  Macedonian  ques-  his  really  considerable  excavation  works  for 
tion,  have  tended  to  induce  the  Bulgarians  to  the  unearthing  of  the  very  numerous  Roman 
create  an  enormous  army  of  very  consider-  and  other  remains  in  Bulgaria  deserve  men- 
able  value,  although  there  has  been  only  the  tion.  It  is  indeed  rather  remarkable  how  lit- 
short  campaign  against  the  Servians  to  en-  tie  is  known  about  the  antiquities  of  Bulgaria, 
able  its  merits  in  practice  to  be  judged.  The  Financially,  Bulgaria  has  made  great  strides, 
Bulgarian  people,  numbering  about  4,500,-  especially  with  regard  to  her  foreign  credit. 
000,  are  able  to  put  into  the  field  over  300,-  Practically  Bulgaria's  credit  is  on  a  5  per 
000  men  in  time  of  war, — at  least  that  is  cent,  basis,  which  for  the  former  despised 
the  paper  strength.  This  means  three  out  of  and  rejected  vassal  principality  is  remarkably 
every  forty-five  of  the  population,  or  one  man  good  showing. 

out  of  every  seven,  would  be  under  arms.  Perhaps  Prince  Ferdinand's  greatest  work 
Before  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  General  for  Bulgaria  has  been  accomplished  outside 
Kuropatkin,  on  inspecting  the  Bulgarian  its  frontiers.  By  his  constant  travels  through- 
troops,  made  them  the  compliment  of  calling  out  Europe  and  his  visits  to  the  courts  of 
them  "  the  Japanese  of  Europe."  It  would,  Europe  he  has  made  Bulgaria  well  known, 
however,  be  easy  to  find  fault  with  that  de-  and  has  created  personal  ties  of  inestimable 
scription,  since  the  Bulgarian  soldier  lacks  value.  His  monument  is  the  Bulgaria  of  to- 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  Japanese.     It  is  day,  founded  on  Bulgaria  of  1879. 
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sire,"  by  the  American  composer,  Frederick 
S.  Converse,  which  was  produced  in  Boston 
several  years  ago;  Laparra*s  "Habanera," 
which  won  acclaim  at  the  Paris  Opera- 
Comique  early  in  the  year;  Tschaikowsky*s 
"La  Dama  di  Picche "  ("The  Queen 
of  Spades");  Smetana's  "Die  Verkaufte 
Braut,"  which  has  figured  upon  Metro- 
politan prospectuses  for  several  years;  Puc- 
cini's "  Le  Villi," — the  immature  first  work 
of  the  composer  of  "  Tosca  "  and  "  Madame 
Butterfly  " ;  and,  as  a  possibility,  a  still  un- 
completed score  by  the  composer  of  the  peren- 
nially delightful  "  Hansel  und  Gretel," — 
**  Konigskinder,"  which,  as  "  The  Children 
of  the  King,"  is  to  be  done  in  an  English 
version. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  these  operas 
bids  fair  to  be  of  first-rate  artistic  importance, 
—  in  this  respect  the  Metropolitan  is  no  more 
brilliantly  equipped  than  is  the  Manhattan, 
so  far  as  its  wholly  new  productions  are  con- 
cerned. "  La  Dama  di  Picche  "  and  "  Die 
Verkaufte  Braut "  are  virtual  classics,  of  a 
minor  order,  and  of  no  extraordinary  signifi- 
cance. Puccini's  "  Le  Villi  "  is  far  from  typ- 
ical of  its  composer's  gifts  in  their  best  estate ; 
nor  has  Catalani's  opera  been  acclaimed  as 
extraordinary.  Whether  "  Tiefland,"  "  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  "  (which  is  highly 
regarded  in  Germany),  "Habanera,"  or 
**  Konigskinder  "  will  reveal  uncommon  ex- 
cellences, remains  to  be  demonstrated,  while 


"  The  Pipe  of  Desire  "  has  already  disclosed 
itself  as  something  a  little  less  than  epoch- 
making.  But  to  reproach  either  the  Met- 
ropolitan or  the  Manhattan  managements 
for  their  failure  to  discover  new  mas- 
terpieces merely  because  a  certain  demand 
for  them  exists,  would  be  as  churlish  as  it 
would  be  absurd.  It  is  doubtless  sufficiently 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  fed  that,  when  the 
new  masterwork  does  emerge,  there  will  be  a 
friendly  market  awaiting  it. 

Of  singers  the  Metropolitan  tells  a  glow- 
ing tale.  Among  those  who  will  return  to 
audiences  familiar  with  them,  are  Olive 
Fremstad,  Geraldinc  Farrar,  Emma  Eames, 
Johanna  Gadski,  Berta  Morena,  Marcella 
Scmbrich,  Louise  Homer;  and,  among  the 
men,  Bonci,  Caruso,  Burrian,  Burgstaller, 
Reiss,  Scotti,  Goritz,  and  Campanari.  The 
superb  Amfortas  and  fVotan  of  other  sea- 
sons, Anton  van  Rooy,  will  be  missed,  as  will 
the  imperturbable  Plan<;on ;  instead,  we  shall 
hear  these  new  baritones:  Fritz  Feinhals, 
of  Munich,  Walter  Soomer,  of  Leipsic,  Jean 
Note,  of  the  Paris  Opera,  and  Pasquale 
Amato,  from  La  Scala.  The  American 
basses^  Allen  Hinckley  and  Herbert  Wither- 
spoon;  the  tenors,  Carl  Jorn,  from  the  Ber- 
lin Royal  Opera,  and  Erik  Schmedes,  from 
Vienna,  are  other  important  newcomers 
among  the  men.  On  the  distaff  side,  among 
the  newcomers,  the  one  upon  whom  the  fond- 
est hopes  are  based  is  the  famous  Bohemian 


C  op)ri2ht  by  Mislikin 
MAX    FIEDLER.  CLEOFONTE   CAMPANINI.  ARTl'RO   TDSCANINI. 

(J^ew  Boston  Symphony  conductor.)  (Chief  conductor  at  the  Manhattan.)  (The  Metropolitan's  new  conductor.) 
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soprano,  Emmy  Dcstinn,  whose  effective  per- 
formances of  such  parts  as  Salome,  Madame 
Butterfly,  and  A'ida  are  scarcely  less  cele- 
brated than  her  spirited  quarrels  with  her 
equally  famous  rival,  Miss  Geraldine  Far- 
rar.  Miss  Destinn  will  make  her  debut,  it  is 
announced,  in  "  Tiefland."  Another  singer 
from  whom  interesting  things  are  fairly  to  be 
expected  is  the  Spaniard,  Maria  Gay,  whose 
Carmen  has  created  somewhat  of  a  sensation 
abroad.  We  shall  also  wait  upon  the  doings 
of  Ester  Adaberta,  an  Italian  soprano;  Fran- 
ces Alda,  who  is  said  to  hail  from  La  Scala; 
Berenice  James,  an  American;  Felicie  Kas- 
chowska,  who  will  sing  German  soprano 
roles;  Leonora  Sparkes,  an  Englishwoman; 
Marianne  Flahaut,  a  contralto  from  the 
Paris  Opera;  and  Matja  van  Niessen-Stone, 
a  contralto  who  is  known  here  as  a  concert 
singer.  As  to  the  conductors,  the  Metropoli- 
tan speaks  with  justifiable  confidence.  Artu* 
ro  Toscanini,  the  eminent  Italian,  comes  to 
America  with  a  notable  record  of  artistic 
triumphs  achieved  at  La  Scala,  in  Milan, 
where  he  has  demonstrated  what  is  said  to 
be  a  singular  mastery  of  the  Wagner  music- 
dramas.  He  will  reveal  to  us  "  Tristan  " 
and  "Gotterdammerung,"  as  viewed  through 
the  Latin  temperament.  Gustav  Mahler, 
who  last  season  proved  himself  a  conductor 
of  indisputable  skill  and  intelligence,  will 
return,  as  will  also  the  veteran  Alfred  Hertz. 
Important  mechanical  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  opera  house;  the  orchestra  has 
been  enlarged,  the  chorus  reorganized  and 
amplified,  and  new  stage  directors  have  been 
secured.  That  the  new  managers  arc  under- 
taking their  task  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  artistic 
seriousness  seems  clear:  it  is  a  manifestation 
both  refreshing  and  strange  m  the  recent  ad- 
ministration of  the  Metropolitan,  which  has 
of  late  years  struggled  under  a  grievous  bur- 
den of  time-serving  and, — not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  upon  it, — deplorable  hypocrisy. 

WHien  we  turn  from  the  shining  turmoil 
of  the  opera-houses  to  the  comparative  seren- 
ity and  aloofness  of  the  concert  halls,  we  find 
an  equal  thundering  of  lustrous  names,  but 
less, — disappointingly  less, — concerning  new 
works.  An  enterprising  authority  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  count  no  fewer  than  ninety-two 
pianists  and  seventy- three  violinists  who  will 
exhibit  their  art  in  these  regions  during  the 
coming  season.  We  need  here  concern  our- 
selves, fortunately,  with  only  the  more  emi- 
nent of  these.  Considering  first  the  pianists, 
it  is  agreeable  to  find  the  remarkable  Ger- 


man, Emil  Sauer,  who,  a  decade  ago,  made 
a  memorable  tour  of  this  countr^s  once  more 
an  American  visitor.  A  versatile  and  im- 
pressive artist,  he  will  have  almost  to  himself 
those  honors  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
celebrity  who  is  comparatively  a  newcomer  r 
for  the  majority  of  his  rivals  this  season  will 
be  of  recent  familiarity, — Paderewskt,  who 
is  in  a  class  of  his  own;  the  Russian  Lhe- 
vinne,  who  recalls  his  great  countryman.. 
Rubinstein,  by  his  style  and  temperament  r 
his  fellow  Slav,  Gabrilowitsch ;  the  Ameri- 
cans, Ernest  Schelling  and  Fanny  Bloom- 
field-Zeisler ;  the  Englishwoman,  Kathcrine 
Goodson,  who  plays  with  the  force  and  bril- 
liance of  masculinity;  and  the  Teutonic  Gcr- 
maine  Schnitzer.  Of  those  who  have  never 
before  played  in  America,  the  foremost  is  the 
French  pianist  and  composer,  Cecile  Chanru- 
nade. 

It  IS  a  Russian,  the  youthful  Mischa 
Elman,  who  leads  the  season's  violinists.  A 
veritable  Wunderkind,  as  it  seems,  he  has 
stirred  Europe  to  extravagant  expressions  of 
admiration.  The  American,  Albert  Spald- 
ing, also  comes  trailing  clouds  of  glory ;  and 
we  shall  hear,  besides  these,  Arthur  Hart- 
man,  Petschnikoff,  another  Russian ;  Sergei 
Kussewitzky,  a  famous  double-bass  player, 
and  the  distinguished  'cellists,  Alwin  Schroe- 
der  and  Heinrich  Warnke,  besides  an  un- 
familiar Englishman,  Darbishire  Jones. 

As  usual,  New  York  will  stagger  under 
an  embarrassment  of  orchestral  riches..  The 
New  York  Symphony,  the  Philharmonic,  the 
Russian  Symphony,  and  the  People's  Sym- 
phony societies,  will  continue  in  their  accus- 
tomed ways,  under  their  accustomed  leaders ; 
and  there  is  on  foot  a  plan  for  a  number  of 
symphony  concerts  to  be  given  under  the 
direction  of  Gustav  Mahler.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  play  under  a  new 
director.  Max  Fiedler,  of  Hamburg,  who 
three  years  ago  served  as  one  of  the  con- 
ductors invited  by  the  Philharmonic  Society 
to  demonstrate  their  capacities  before  this 
public. 

As  has  been  observed,  no  novelties  of  the 
first  importance  are  promised  to  our  patrons, 
of  the  concert  room.  Even  the  Oratorio 
Society,  which  of  late  years  has  done  yeo- 
men's work  in  the  promulgation  of  new 
works,  declines  this  year  upon  Elgar's  flaccid 
and  sentimental  **  Dream  of  Gerontius/' 
which  it  was  the  first  to  perform  in  this 
country,  and  Wolf-Ferrari's  "  La  Vita 
Nuova,"  which  it  produced  last  year. 


SOME   OF   THE    HEROES   OF   A    UNIQUE    CAMPAIGNt 
(Pliyfllclans  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine    Hospital    Service    who    officered    the    San 
Francisco  plague  war :  Top  row — Officers  G.  A.  Weyer,  C.  H.  Woolsoy,  J.  L.  Howard,  A.  D.  Prentice.  P.  M. 
Thomas,  H.  H.  Hopkins.    Middle  row — Officers  R.  H.  Creel,  L.   S.  Schmltt,   G.   M.   Converse,  J.   R.   Hurley, 
Colby  Rucker,  Bruce  Ffolks.     Seated — Officers  C.  W.  Vogel,   H.  A.  Stansfleld,  Rupert  Blue,  Carroll  Fox.) 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  PLAGUE  WAR. 

BY  AUGUSTIN  C.  KEANE. 


T^HREE  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
deaths  from  plague ,  occurred  in  the 
six  and  one-half  months  between  April  28 
and  November  9,  1907,  in  the  Punjab 
Province  of  India.  This  same  plague  broke 
out  in  San  Francisco  on  May  27,  1907.  It 
threatened  other  California  communities. 
California  and  the  Punjab  cover  equal  areas, 
while  the  population  of  the  latter  ten  times 
exceeds  that  of  the  former. 

As  if  destruction  by  fire  had  not  brought 
suffering  enough,  the  doom  of  a  pestilential 
epidemic  threatened  San  Francisco.  Yet, 
just  as  the  city  has  arisen  upon  a  finer 
foundation  since  the  catastrophe  of  April 
18,  1906,  so  to-day  San  Francisco  is  al- 
most wholly  cleansed  of  plague  and  proofed 
against  rats,  the  propagators  of  the  epidemic. 
Comparison  with  the  ravages  of  pestilence  in 
India  is  hardly  just,  because  there  religious 
prejudice  prevents  the  killing  of  rats,  al- 
though   the    frightful   mortality    of   human 


beings  can  be  traced  to  an  epizootic  devel- 
oped among  rodents  and  spread  by  their 
fleas.  On  the  other  hand,  San  Francisco 
has  been  saved  by  an  unrelenting  war  upon 
rodents,  a  war  without  precedent,  unique,  and 
fairly  marvelous  in  its  proportions. 

At  the  crucial  moment  a  not-to-be-deterred 
energy  moved  forward,  grasped  the  situation, 
wiped  out  pestilence,  and  has  now  made  the 
city  virtually  invulnerable  to  epidemics.  But 
few  outsiders  are  acquainted  with  the  work 
done  there,  work  which  by  itself  has  made 
San  Francisco  probably  the  world's  most 
sanitary  city,  and  which,  combined  with  the 
scale  of  reconstruction  followed  since  the  fire 
of  1906,  will  realize  the  first  twentieth-cen- 
tury city. 

THE   plague's   early  OUTBREAKS. 

When  the  plague  evinced  its  virulence  in 
September,  1907,  the  San  Francisco  authori- 
ties knew  from  former  experience  what  to  do. 
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Previously,  in  March,  1900,  this  pest  had  became  acquainted  with  the  symptoms,  and 
made  its  first  appearance  there.  For  four  shortly  plague  cases  were  recognized  at  the 
years  it  stirred  darkly,  claiming  121  victims  rate  of  three  and  four  daily.  In  one  snsdl 
from  the  date  of  the  earliest  recognized  case  crowded  house  where  there  were  three  beds 
till  February,  1904,  and  of  these  cases  only  in  one  room,  each  bed  supplied  its  case.  Sum- 
eight  convalesced.  An  outbreak  of  plague  is  mer  came  in  full  swing  and,  with  the  advent 
seldom  disastrous  at  first;  the  disease  appar-  of  warm,  dry  weather,  the  epidemic  moved 
ently  grows  quietly,  bursting  forth  every  few  from  Telegraph  Hill  out  toward  Lobos 
years  in  a  semi-mild  way,  but  gathering  Square,  appearing  simultaneously  in  the  Mis- 
strength  all  the  while,  till  it  suddenly  flares  sion  District,  south  of  Market  Street,  and 
out,  sweeping  a  community  from  end  to  end  so  threatening  to  spread  generally  over  the 
with  terrific  mortality.  So  its  initial  appear-  whole  city.  Now,  beyond  doubt,  plague  had 
ance  in  San  Francisco  was  not  very  fearful;  come  into  full  sway. 

yet  it  was  quite  bad  enough.     Dr.  Rupert        Doctors  became  exceedingly  observant  of 

Blue,  passed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  every  suspicious  case.     Autopsies  were  held 

States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  to  determine  the  least  symptom.     Those  ex- 

Service,  took  charge  in  combating  it,   and  perienced    at    the    Marine    Hospital    grew 

eradicated  all  signs  of  epidemic    Three  years  feverishly  watchful  and  lent  their  best  »- 

nM>re  and  there  were  no  further  evidences  of  sistance.    The  city  Board  of  Health  turned 

the  disease.  Then,  in  May,  1907,  it  cropped  its  every  energy  to  combating  a  disastrous 

up  again.     Till  September  the  city  health  epidemic,  and   under  the  direction   of   Dr. 

department  struggled  against  odds,  and  final-  Watkins,  city  health  officer,  rose  to  the  situ- 

ly  had  to  call  in  Dr.  Blue  once  more.  ation.     Dr.  Watkins  in  particular  exerted 

The  spread  of  infection  might  have  been  his  best  efforts.     But  the  doctors  were  aQ 

prevented  with  that  first  case  on  May  27,  handicapped  by. lack  of  proper  training  to 

1907,  had  not  fate  been' ironically  baffling  in  grapple  with  the  plague,  which  was   daily 

hiding  all  traces  of  where  the  disease  was  looming   larger.      For    the    convenience    of 

then  latent    A  sailor  from  the  tug  Wizard  business,  newspapers  said  nothing  to  increasr 

was  brought  in  a  moribund  condition  to  the  general    alarm.      Nevertheless,    the    task  of 

Marine  Hospital,  wliere  he  died  without  re-  wiping  out  the  plague  rapidly  mounted  bc- 

gaining    consciousness.      An    autopsy    con-  yond  the  abilities  of  those  fighting  it.     An 

firmed  the  diagnosis  of  bubonic  plague.    Im-  epidemic  of  virulent  force  was  imminent,  and 

mediately    efforts    were    made    to    discover  those  in  whose  charge  rested  the  health  of 

where  he  had  contracted  the  disease,  so  that  San  Francisco  realized  this, 
it   mieht   be    stamped    out    at   once.      But 

meanwhfle  the  tug  had  left  port  and  was  the  city  appeals  to  federal  authoritt. 

lost  off  the  coast  of  Mendocino.     Hence,        In  September  Mayor  Taylor  telegraphed 

there   was    no    means   of    ascertaining    the  President   Roosevelt   asking   for  expert  as- 

source  of  infection ;  all  the  authorities  knew  sistance    to    avert    the    threatening    danger, 

was  that  a  plague-spot  threatened  the  city  He  also  asked  that  Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  who  b 

and  they  were  helpless  to  obliterate  it.  recognized  as  America's  greatest  plague  ex- 

Probably  other  cases  were  occurring,  but  pert,  be  sent  into   San   Francisco  with  his 

they    passed    unnoticed    by    doctors    unac-  corps.       The     President     immediately     re- 

quainted    with    this    malady.      Not    before  sponded,  and  Dr.  Blue  arrived  on  Septem- 

August  12,   1907,  was  another  definite  in-  ber  11.     As  soon  as  he  had  taken   in  the 

stance  of  plague  located.    Here  a  boy  died  of  situation  Dr.  Blue  realized  its  gravity,  and 

it  within  eight  days  after  the  death  of  his  wired   back   to  Washington.     Not  at   that 

uncle,  whose  illness  had  been  diagnosed  as  time,    and    indeed    during    no    subsequent 

rapidly  fatal  pneumonia.     Indications  point  period,  was  the  danger  of  an  epidemic  ac- 

to  the  probability  of  the  uncle's  case  having  companied  by  a  high  death-rate  half  so  great 

been  incorrectly  judged,  and  very  likely  many  as  the  danger  of  foreign  ports  shutting  off 

deaths  from  plague  went  down  as  "  rapidly  communication    with    San    Francisco    or  of 

fatal  pneumonia,"  mistaken  by  doctors  in-  the  city's  being  compelled  to  place  itself  un- 

.experienced   in   the  characteristics  of   pesti-  der  quarantine.     Therein  lay  the  real  dan- 

lence.     For  instance,  a  mother  who  visited  ger  during  the  incipient  stages  of  the  epi- 

her   brother   dying   of    this    "  rapidly    fatal  demic,  a  threat  against  San  Frandsco's  com- 

pneumonia  "  brought  back  plague  to  her  two  mercial   prosperity   and   one  which    prompt 

daughters.     But  verv  soon  local  physidans  action  alone  could  avert.     Surgeon-General 
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Walter  Wyman  at  Washington  ordered  into 
San  Francisco  Officers  Stansfield,  Fox,  Long, 
Vogcl,  Creel,  and  McCoy,  all  of  whom  had 
fought  plague  and  cholera  in  the  Philippines. 
Ahead  of  these  came  Passed  Assistant  Sur- 
geon Colby  Rucker,  who  had  been  in  the 
previous  San  Francisco  epidemic,  and  nearly 
died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans.  Others 
entered  upon  the  work  later.  But  Dr.  Blue 
straightway  assumed  charge,  rented  a  build- 
ing in  Fillmore  Street  to  be  fitted  up  as 
headquarters,  and  at  once  set  about  organiz- 
ing his  forces  for  the  campaign. 

A    PERFECTLY  ORGANIZED  CAMPAIGN. 

It  -IS  safe  to  say  that  never  has  any  similar 
campaign  been  fought  under  more  perfect 
organization  or  done  its  work  more  thor- 
oughly. Stupendous  as  was  the  task  con- 
fronting these  men  in  attempting  to  eradicate 
an  epidemic  w^hich  had  already  made  sure  its 
foothold,  just  as  stupendous  was  their  con- 
ception of  how  to  conquer  the  pestilence  it- 
self and  make  a  repetition  of  it  impossible. 
Everything  was  placed  on  a  strictly  military 
basis.  The  city  was  divided  into  thirteen 
districts,  with  an  officer  over  each,  similar  to 
the  division  of  a  regiment  into  companies. 
Each  district  commander  had  his  local  head- 
quarters, from  which  he  carried  on  opera- 
tions like  the  captain  of  a  company  of  sol- 
diers. Graded  under  him  were  four  classes 
of  workers:  inspectors,  assistant  inspectors, 
foremen,  and  each  foreman  with  five  labor- 
ers, in  a  system  parallel  to  the  organization 
of  petty  officers  and  privates  in  the  army. 
The  men  were  all  picked  carefully,  and  put 
under  absolute  discipline  from  the  outset. 

At  first  slight  difficulties  arose  because 
politicians  considered  that  these  jobs  would 
be  sinecures  good  to  get  their  friends*  friends 
into.  Perhaps  politicians  did  have  some  in- 
fluence up  to  November  25,  while  San  Fran- 
cisco was  paying  the  bills,  but  when  the 
supervisors  found  that  the  expenses  had  be- 
come too  great  for  the  local  treasury,  de- 
pleted as  it  was  by  reconstruction  projects 
after  the  fire,  and  asked  for  federal  assistance 
in  financing  the  plague-war,  an  end  came  to 
this  division  of  spoils.  Thus,  the  city  had 
paid  its  laborers  $18  for  a  week  of  five  and 
one-half  days;  the  federal  Government  paid 
the  same  men  $15  for  a  week  of  six  days. 
The  Government's  outlay  reached  $1100  a 
day,  and  every  cent  of  that  sum  was  made 
to  mean  something.  In  order  to  inspire  these 
laborers  to  do  their  best,  the  principle  of 
promotions  went   into   practice,   and    those 


whose  positions  corresponded  to  non-com- 
missioned army  officers  received  warrants  of 
appointment.  When  they  left  they  were 
given  an  honorable  discharge,  providing  their 
service  had  covered  three  months*  capable 
work, — and  no  one  whose  work  was  incapa- 
ble remained  three  months  in  the  service. 
As  a  result,  from  Dr.  Blue  right  on  down  to 
the  last  laborer,  each  man  in  the  campaign 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  attacking 
the  plague,  striving  to  be  an  efficient  factor 
in  the  campaign. 

But  it  was  a  campaign  without  precedent. 
No  model  of  procedure  existed,  and  not  only 
did  original  lines  of  attack  have  to  be  planned 
out,*but  the  men  at  the  top  even  had  to  de- 
termine just  what  should  form  their  para- 
phernalia, from  the  best  means  of  squirting 
disinfectant  into  a  sewer  to  the  method  of 
bookkeeping  by  which  the  cost  of  that  dis- 
infectant should  be  entered.  Not  alone  was 
there  a  growing  epidemic  to  fight,'  but  the 
weapons  and  ammunition  for  that  fight  had 
to  be  invented.  Dr.  Blue  appointed  Dr. 
Rucker  executive  officer  in  charge  of  the  Fill- 
more Street  headquarters.  Before  a  single 
move  had  been  made  in  the  field  of  active 
fighting  Dr.  Rucker  had  to  foresee  every 
need  of  the  campaign.  To  him  fell  the  prep- 
aration of  orders  for  issuance,  the  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  accounts,  passing  upon  the 
personnel  of  laborers,  providing  an  adequate 
scheme  for  filing  all  records  and  statistics  of 
the  campaign,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
possible  contingent  details. 

For  instance,  as  a  working  basis,  a  big  map 
of  San  Francisco  was  obtained  to  show  the 
spread  of  contagion  month  by  month,  and 
upon  it  was  marked  with  colored  pins  each 
place  in  which  a  plague  case  had  appeared 
either  among  humans  or  rats,  the  color  of 
the  pins  being  different  for  each  month;  the 
map  also  showed  the  progress  of  work  in  ex- 
terminating rats  and  their  return  to  any  lo- 
cality once  cleaned  out.  All  well  and  good, 
but  pins  can  be  bought  with  only  three  or 
four  different  colors.  It  became  necessary  to 
devise  a  scheme  for  getting  pins  of  a  great 
many  different  colors.  To  paint  them  would 
not  do;  paint  comes  off  when  dry.  For  a 
day  and  a  half  this  apparently  insignificant 
problem  foiled  solution.  Then  suddenly  Dr. 
Rucker  thought  of  having  the  pinheads 
dipped  in  variously  tinted  sealing  wax.  Such 
is  only  a  very  small  instance  of  the  minutiae 
with  which  this  campaign  was  worked  out, 
and  every  such  detail  had  to  be  foreseen  be- 
fore the  men  could  enter  upon  actual  opera* 
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tions.  One  more  persistent  "  little  difficulty  ** 
arose  in  getting  tags  to  mark  the  captured 
rats.  It  was  against  rodents  that  the  cam- 
paign focused  itself,  and  every  one  had  to 
have  a  tag  showing  (i)  where  caught,  (2) 
when  caught,  and  (3)  by  whom  caught. 
Very  simple?  Yes,  but  the  tag  must  be 
waterproof,  must  not  tear  even  when  wet, 
and  though  wet,  ink  must  not  run  upon  it. 
Every  imaginable  type  of  tag  was  tried,  and 
it  took  two  months  of  scouring  America  be- 
fore a  satisfactory  one  was  found.  The 
threat  of  pestilence  raging  into  an  uncontrol- 
lable epidemic  had  so  grown  that  it  had  to 
be  grappled  immediately,  and  within  a  week 
of  the  arrival  of  Drs.  Blue  and  Rucker  their 
forces  were  fully  prepared  to  begin  active 
warfare. 

RATS  THE    plague's   PRIME   AGENTS. 

Because  rats  are  the  chief  agents  in  spread- 
ing the  plague  contagion,  against  them  the 
campaign  was  directed.  The  close  associa- 
tion between  plague  among  human  beings 
and  that  among  rats  is  proved  conclusively  by 
numerous  cases.  A  quaintly  pathetic  instance 
is  that  of  two  small  boys  who  had  been  in- 
fected with  the  disease  and  were  under  treat- 
ment at  the  Pest  Hospital.  Dr.  Blue,  anx- 
ious to  locate  the  source  of  their  infection,  sat 
himself  upon  the  cot  of  one  of  the  youngsters 
one  morning,  and  began  a  fatherly  chat: 
"  What  do  you  like  to  do  most,  my  little  fel- 
low?" "I  guess  playing  is  most  fun,"  the 
boy  answered.  "  Of  course,"  agreed  the 
doctor,  "  but  what  kind  of  playing?  "  "  Oh, 
there's  a  barn  near  our  house,  and  we  plays 
there  most  of  the  time,"  said  the  youngster. 
"  A  bam,"  repeated  Dr.  Blue,  scenting  his 
goal ;  "  a  barn's  great  fun !  How  do  you 
play  there?"  "Well,  the  last  thing  we 
played  was  funeral,"  explained  the  little  fel- 
low. "  You  see,  me  and  that  boy  in  the  bed 
over  there,  we  found  a  dead  rat,  and  of 
course  it  oughter  be  buried,  so  we  had  a  fune- 
ral for  him."  There  was  no  need  of  ques- 
tioning further  to  find  the  source  of  infec- 
tion. Even  more  direct  evidence  is  the  case 
of  a  family  five  members  of  which  contracted 
the  contagion.  On  November  19  the  man 
of  the  family  was  reported  to  the  authorities 
to  be  a  victim  of  plague.  He  died  during 
diagnosis.  The  family  was  all  examined 
and  a  well-developed  case  found  in  the 
youngest  baby.  Next  morning  the  mother 
fell  ill  of  the  same  infection.  She  died  on 
December  3,  and  two  days  later  another  of 
her  children,  two  years  old,  and  the  grand- 


mother as  well,  both  developed  the  disease. 
Of  the  whole  family,  a  baby  boy,  ci^teen 
months  old,  alone  escaped.  Yet  no  evident 
focus  of  infection  exhibited  itself.  They 
were  clean,  tidy  Germans,  scrupulous  about 
their  dwelling,  which  was  situated  over  a 
well-ordered  store.  It  was  difficult  to  see 
whence  the  disease  had  come.  However, 
floorings  within  the  house  and  the  wood  sur- 
facing of  the  back  yard  when  torn  up  re- 
vealed the  carcasses  of  nineteen  plague- 
stricken  rats.  Thereafter  there  could  be  no 
question  of  the  source  of  infection.  It  meant 
that  mts  as  agents  in  carrying  coatagi<»i 
must  be  exterminated. 

TRAPPING  BY  WHOLESALE. 

The  attack  upon  rats  followed  four  main 
lines.  In  the  first  place  the  animals  were 
trapped.  It  was  not  promiscuous  trapping, 
but  systematic  and  accurate.  From  each  dis- 
trict headquarters  foremen  and  laborers 
armed  with  traps  went  out  every  morning, 
while  upon  a  map  on  the  wall  of  their  par- 
ticular headquarters  pins  showed  where  Ac 
individual  bands  were  skirmishing.  At  the 
outset  rats  were  caught  at  the  rate  of  13,000 
per  week.  Now  rat-catchers,  whose  en- 
thusiasm is  intense,  are  decrying  the  fact 
that  they  have  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  nt 
population  that  their  present  rate  is  only 
4200  for  each  week's  catch,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficulty  to  find  the 
rodents,  because  their  numbers  4rc  so  dimin- 
ished. Daily  the  men  empty  their^raps,  and 
the  captured  rats  are  immersed  in  bichloride 
of  mercury,  which  kills  both  the  rodent  and 
its  parasites.  Then,  immediately,  the  rats 
are  sent  to  the  laboratory  under  the  combined 
charge  of  a  skilled  pathologist  and  an  expert 
bacteriologist,  both  of  whom  are  graduates 
of  the  Washington  Hygienic  Laboratory. 
There  each  rat  is  scientifically  examined,  and 
if  it  is  found  to  be  plague-infected  the  tag  b 
read  to  find  out  where,  when,  and  by  whom 
that  rodent  was  caught.  The  district  head- 
quarters whence  the  rat  came  is  notified  by 
telephone  and  ordered  to  clean  out  the  plague 
there  located, — to  clean  it  out  by  fumigating 
the  special  source  of  the  disease  and  by  giving 
the  four  contiguous  blocks  a  thorough  sani- 
tary overhauling.  For  fear  the  'phone  mes- 
sage should  chance  to  go  astray,  written 
orders  also  are  mailed  to  the  district  com- 
mander, and  it  is  made  certain  that  the 
plague  cannot  spread  from  that  particular 
spot. 

The  greatest  advance  that  has  been  made 
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for 


in  this  war  upon  pestilence  has  come  in  the 
treatment  of  plague-infected  rodents  with 
the  same  scrutiny  as  is  given  human  plague 
cases.  Heretofore,  the  human  cases  alone 
have  been  observed  with  a  view  to  stopping 
the  contagion.  Now,  where  there  is  found 
to  have  been  any  contact  with  infected  rats 
an  eight-day  watch  is  kept  to  stop  any  possi- 
ble development  of  the  disease.  From  a  sani- 
tary standpoint,  whether  human  or  rat,  the 
plague  cases  are  treated  exactly  alike.  In 
addition  to  this,  all  trapped  rats  are  skinned 
and  microscopically  examined.  The  skin- 
ning is  done  by  laboratory  assistants  who 
started  as  raw  recruits  but  have  become  so 
fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  their  leaders 
that  some  of  them  skin  an  average  of  500 
rats  a  day,  and  are  now  so  expert  that  they 
can  distinguish  an  infected  one  with  the 
naked  eye.  But  each  rodent  is  examined 
under  microscope  by  two  scientists,  who  make 
cultures  and  determine  definitely  which  ones 
are  infected.  Five  varieties  of  rats  have  been 
found  in  San  Francisco:  (i)  the  big  gray 
Norway  rat  {mus  Norwegicus),  which  is 
commonest;  (2)  the  brown  Indian  rat  (mus 
rat t us)  ;  (3)  the  red  rat  (mus  Alexan- 
drinus)  ;  (4)  the  house  mouse  (mus  muscu- 
lus)f  and  (5)  a  rare  hybrid  cross  between 
(I)  and  (2). 

Certain  of  the  rats,  instead  of  being  killed 
by  immersion  in  bichloride  of  mercury,  are 
chloroformed.  This  of  course  also  kills  the 
rat's  fleas,  which  arc  later  combed  out  of  its 


fur.  Then  the  fleas  so  got  are  preserved  in 
phials  of  alcohol,  each  phial  containing  the 
parasites  of  a  single  rodent.  This  is  done- 
for  the  studying  of  the  fleas,  which  carry  the 
germ  of  plague  from  rats  to  humans,  and 
also  because  of  the  supposition  that  the  num- 
ber of  fleas  per  rat  is  important  in  relation  to 
the  virulence  of  epidemic  among  humans, 
since  a  flea  will  not  ordinarily  leave  a  living 
body  unless  crowded  oflE  by  the  excessive 
number  of  other  fleas  upon  the  same  body; 
by  this  hypothesis  the  seasonal  prevalence  of 
pestilence  can  be  explained.  The  fleas  so 
found  are  studied  by  an  expert  entomologist, 
who  classifies  them  and  determines  what  has 
been  their  part  in  the  spread  of  plague.  Of 
the  three  forms  of  plague,  that  which  ap- 
peared in  San  Francisco,  the  "  bubonic,"  is 
contracted  through  the  skin,  and  a  germ- 
laden  flea  quickly  infects  its  victim.  Five 
varieties  of  fleas  have  been  found  upon  rats 
in  San  Francisco:  (i)  sand  fleas  (pulex  ir- 
rltans)  \  (2)  rat  fleas  (ceratophyllus  fascia- 
ftjs)  ;  (3)  mouse  fleas  (ctenopsylla  mus- 
cuU)y  (4)  doi^fleas  (ctenophalus  canis)^  and 
(5)  the  plague  fleas  of  India  (pulex 
cheopis).  About  io,ooo  fleas  were  so  identi- 
fied. Among  these  the  proportion  ran :  cera- 
tophyllus fasciatus,  68.07  per  cent,  (its  host 
being  the  mus  Norwegicus)  ;  pulex  cheopis, 
21.36  per  cent.;  pulex  irritans,  5.57  per 
cent;  ctenopsylla  musculi,  4.48  per  cent., 
and  ctenophalus  canis,  52  per  cent.  These 
figures  bear  out  the  contention  that  the  eera" 
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tophyllus  fasciatus  is  the  germ-carrying  flea 
of  America,  where  80  per  cent,  of  the  fleas 
belong  to  this  species. 

Attacking  the  plague  with  this  accurate 
aim,  the  worst  danger  spots  of  the  disease 
were  very  speedily  located  and  put  into  a 
sanitary  condition.  In  one  place,  where  not 
even  a  basement  existed  to  harbor  the  rats, 
thirteen  infected  ones  were  caught.  Their 
nest  was  traced  to  an  adjoining  yard,  where 
an  innocent-appearing  lumber  pile  screened 
masses  of  decayed  refuse.  Needless  to  say 
the  yard  was  immediately  cleared  and  dis- 
infected. Again,  in  a  rather  prepossessing 
residence  both  rat  and  human  cases  of  plague 
appeared.  Here  the  rodents  were  discovered 
reveling  in  garbage  carelessly  thrown  under 
the  house,  an  accumulation  of  garbage  which 
it  took  ten  days  to  burn.  Most  menacing  of 
all  was  the  appearance  of  plague  in  the  mar- 
kets. In  one  nine  infected  rats  were  found 
within  a  week's  time.  The  owner  of  the 
market  became  very  much  wrought  up  and 
anxiously  fulfilled  every  direction  for  free- 
ing his  place  of  pestilence.  He  concreted  all 
his  floors  to  drive  the  rodents  away,  and  in- 
stalled sanitary  chicken-coops  to  prevent  their 
getting  any  food;  the  authorities  thoroughly 
cleaned  the  four  blocks  next  contiguous,  and 
to-day  there  is  not  a  safer  market,  sanitarily, 
in  the  city.  Yet  the  sureness  of  this  plan  of 
attacking  plague  would  have  been  nullified 
but  for  the  treatment  of  rat  cases  with  the 
same  attention  as  the  human  ones  received. 

SYSTEMATIC  USE  OF  POISON. 

Parallel  to  this  method  of  trapping  rats 
ran  a  systematic  plan  for  poisoning  them. 
Bands  of  men  in  the  various  districts  set  out 
each  morning  armed  with  buckets  of  poisoned 
bread  which  had  been  cut  into  cubes.  They 
sought  out  the  rat  strongholds  and  laid  the 
poison  about,  making  a  definite  record  of  the 
amounts  and  places  in  which  it  was  set.  Ex- 
cessive care  had  to  be  taken  that  the  poison 
was  placed  where  only  rodents  would  find  it. 
Later,  visits  to  these  places  showed  how  much 
of  the  poison  had  been  taken,  and  hence  as  a 
conclusion  how  many  rats  Had  been  killed. 
The  poisoners  within  a  district  would  start 
at  one  end  of  their  allotted  area  and,  setting 
their  bait  for  the  rodents,  move  gradually 
toward  the  other  end  till  they  had  covered 
the  whole  district  systematically.  Yet,  many 
as  were  the  rats  exterminated  through  trap- 
ping and  poisoning,  these  methods  proved 
unavailing,  because  the  breeding  rate  of  rats 
beats  any  such  modes  of  attacking  them. 


ATTACKING   THE   RATS     FOOD   SUPPLY, 

Since  both  trapping  and  poisoning  Ia3ed 
as  weapons  to  rid  the  city  of  rodents,  others 
had  to  be  resorted  to.    Thus  came  the  third 
way  of 'killing  rats,  which  was  by  starvatioo. 
The  plague  fighters  attacked  the  rats'   food 
supply.     Not  only  must  the  existing  sources 
of  food  be  cleaned  out,  but  any  possibility  of 
refuse  again  collecting  where  rodents  mi^ht 
get  at  it  must  be  prevented.    Of  course,  this 
meant  care  in  disposing  of  garbage.     It  also 
meant  work  for  the  authorities  carrying  on 
the  campaign  to  impress  upon  people  every- 
where the  necessity  of  using  sanitary  garbage 
cans.     Records  show  that  more  than  75,000 
such  metal  cans,  provided  with  tight-^fitting 
lids,  have  been  installed.     Considering  ^irhat 
a  number  of  ordinarily  cleanly  housekeepers 
use  cans  of  this  type  anyway,  the  fact  that 
75,000  additional  ones  are  now  in  use  typifies 
the  thoroughness  with  which  these  men  have 
gone  about  their  work.     In  a  single  one  of 
the  districts  into  which   the  city  had   been 
divided  for  the  war  of  sanitation  12,000  new- 
cans  were  brought  into  use;  in  District    i, 
covering    100   blocks,    the    number    reached 
4172,  or  41.72  new  metal  garbage  cans  for 
each  block.     One  can  hardly  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  significance  of  these  figures   in 
exemplifying  the  completeness  which  marked 
the  enforcing  of  detail  in  the  work  done  by 
Drs.  Blue  and  Rucker  and  those  under  them. 
Getting  people  to  dispose  of  their  garbage  in 
this  way  was  but  a  detail  in  the  real  assault 
upon  the  rats*  food  supply.    For  instance,  en- 
trances to  all  markets  had   to  be  screened, 
sanitary  chicken-coops  installed,  stables  had 
to  be  provided  with  metal-lined  feed  and  ref- 
use bins,   and   the   historic   function   of   the 
rodent  to  remove  waste  products  has  had   to 
be  undertaken  by  the  citizens  themselves. 

In  many  cases  stable  owners  and  others 
have  refused  to  do  their  share  in  the  plague 
fight.  Very  noteworthy  in  this  regard  is  the 
struggle  between  the  authorities  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  certain  hog-pens  on  the  outskirts 
of  San  Francisco.  Beneath  the  flooring  of 
those  hog-pens  refuse  has  been  accumulating 
for  years,  and  rats  fattened  and  thrived  upon 
it.  Every  demand  that  these  sinks  of  filth  be 
cleaned  was  met  with  rebuff  from  the  own- 
ers. Finally  a  band  of  laborers  from  one  of 
the  district  headquarters  went  into  the  place 
and  tore  out  the  flooring.  They  uncovei^ed 
beneath  the  very  pen  in  which  hogs  were  fat- 
tened for  choice  pork  a  mass  of  rotting  ref- 
use, the  value  of  which,  when  turned  into 
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fertilizer,  has  been  estimated  at  $30,000. 
This,  also,  exhibits  the  determined  meth- 
ods pursued  in  cleaning  up  the  city.  Where 
the  inspectors  saw  that  certain  places  needed 
cleansing,  the  proprietors  of  those  places 
were  requested  to  do  the  necessary  work,  and 
if  they  ignored  repeated  requests  accompanied 
by  warnings  they  suddenly  discovered  a 
stronger  hand  cleaning  out  and  tidying  up  in 
spite  of  vain  protests. 

MAKING    BUILDINGS    RAT-PROOF. 

As  an  inevitable  corollary  to  destroying  the 
rat's  food  supply  came  the  wiping  out  of  its 
habitation.  Here,  again,  careful  investiga- 
tion was  followed  by  drastic  measures.  Jus- 
tified by  the  realization  that  rats  could  not 
exist  in  San  Francisco  without  food  and 
homes,  no  stone  was  left  unturned  in  the 
purpose  of  making  this  city  rat-proof.  To 
each  district  headquarters  was  attached  a 
storeroom  stocked  with  tools  necessary  for 
this  branch  of  the  campaign.  Each  inspector 
turned  in  reports  upon  specially  prepared 
blanks  requiring  entries  under  heads  that  cov- 
ered every  phase  of  the  work.  Acting  upon 
these  reports,  wrecking  crews  were  furnished 
with  proper  tools  and  sent  to  help  property 
owners  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  Dr. 
Blue  and  his  assistants,  or  after  condemna- 


tion proceedings  by  the  board  of  health  to  do 
the  work  where  the  property  owners  refused 
compliance.  Thus,  where  five  stables  abutted 
upon  a  space  of  eighty  feet  by  twenty  feet 
square,  with  a  lodging-house  near  by,  such  a 
home  for  rats  existed  that  two  human  and 
twenty-six  rat  cases  of  plague  came  inevitably. 
Drastic  measures  had  to  be  taken.  Result: 
three  two-story  houses  destroyed. 

However,  the  plague  fighters  confined 
themselves  to  constructive  principles  wher- 
ever possible.  The  aim  was  to  exclude  rats 
from  the  home  of  man  by  making  houses  rat- 
proof.  Three  chief  lines  were  followed  in 
accomplishing  this:  ( i )  Basements  or  ground 
floors  were  required  to  be  made  of  some  ma- 
terial impervious  to  rats.  Concrete  proved 
the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Also,  it 
necessitated  the  replacing  of  wooden  side- 
walks with  concrete  ones.  Up  to  June  30, 
1908,  3,979,864  square  feet  of  concrete  has 
been  laid  in  District  12  alone,  according  to 
directions  issued  by  those  attacking  plague, 
while  in  the  smallest  of  these  sanitary  dis- 
tricts has  been  laid  795,596  square  feet  of 
concrete.  Throughout  the  city  the  work  has 
attained  a  similar  standard  of  thoroug^hness. 
Furthermore,  (2)  buildings  had  to  be  prop- 
erly screened  near  the  ground  level  so  that 
they   would    not    be    accessible    to    rodents. 
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Scieening  was  adopted  especially  in  the  cases 
of  stables,  where  the  walls  have  been  con- 
creted for  two  and  one-half  feet  above  the 
ground.  In  a  way  stables  have  been  a  target 
for  these  sanitary  measures,  since  they  almost 
more  than  all  other  places  attract  rodents. 
Over  200  rats  were  trapped  in  one  stable, 
and,  incidentally,  the  owners  objected  strenu- 
ously to  the  orders  they  received  to  clean  up. 
Yet,  considering  that  the  conditions  in  San 
Francisco  after  the  fire  wefe  adverse  to  sani- 
tation, it  was  imperative  that  places  that 
could  be  made  sanitary  should  be  made  so 
without  any  delay.  Hence,  the  ordinance 
Vhich  the  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  at  the 
request  of  the  plague-fighters  insisting  upon 
sanitary  regulations  for  stables.  It  required 
not  only  concrete  floors  and  side  walls  for 
two  and  one-half  feet  above  the  ground,  but 
also  that  sewer  connections  be  of  concrete 
and  that  manure  and  feed  bins  be  metal- 
lined.  Several  thousand  stables  have  thus 
been  made  rat-proof,  and  in  some  districts 
every  stable  has  fulfilled  every  requirement 
of  the  ordinance.  One  of  the  districts  had 
lOi  I  stables.  Of  these  586  fulfilled  every  re- 
quirement of  the  ordinance;  159  complied  in 
all  but  some  single  minor  detail ;  46  have  so 
far  complied  only  in  part,  and  220  have  been 
vacated.  The  significance  of  these  figures 
points  out  that  of  loi  i  stables  those  fulfilling 
ordinance  regulations  in  full  or  with  a  single 
exception,  together  with  those  vacated,  rep- 


resent in  all  965  abated  nuisances  of  tilts  sort. 
Incidentally,  in  another  district,  17*750  nui- 
sances were  abated  up  to  June  30.  Finjdly, 
it  was  infection  coming  from  a  stable  that 
led  to  the  instituting  of  the  last  means  of 
proofing  houses  against  the  intrusion  of 
rodents. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  plague   spots 
was  at  Lobos  Square,  where  a  refugee  camp 
had  been  located  after  the  fire.   The   camp 
itself,    organized    under   the   supervision    of 
federal  troops^  was  of  a  perfectly   sanitary 
type.    Yet  here  occurred  fifteen  human  cases 
of  plague.    By  tracking  the  rats  it  ^vas  found 
that  a  nearby  stable  served  as  a  feeding  and 
breeding  place  for  them  and  as  a  source  of  the 
spreading  of  contagion  in  that  neig-hborhocxL 
The  stable  was  cleaned   at   once.       Plague 
cases  continued.     It  was  a  problem    lirhere 
they   now   came   from.     The   whole    thing 
proved  veiy  simple:  infected  rats   had   left 
the  stable  and  taken  refuge  under  the  houses 
of  the  sanitary  camp,  dying  there.     So  long 
as  they  lived  and  the  number  of  germ -carry- 
ing fleas  on  each  rat  was  not  excessive,  die 
dwellers  of  the  camp  stood  in  no  danger. 
But  when  an  infected  rat  beneath  a   house 
had  died,  its  parasites  deserted  the  dead  body 
to  find  a  living  one,  carrying  the  disease  with 
them.  Therefore,  to  prevent  the  rodents  find- 
ing a  retreat  beneath  the  houses.  Dr.   Blue 
ordered    all    the    structures    raised    eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  above  the  ground,  thereby 
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FUMIGATING   PREMISES   IN    WHICH    PLAGUE    HAD  EVINCED   ITSELF. 
(A  apray  extermlDatlng  fleafl  and  flea-eg^  was  freely  shot  about ;  oakum  nerved  to  calk  up  cracks  and 
ereTfces  that  germ-laden  fleaa  might  not  escape ;  the  walls,  made  airtight  with  bands  of  paper,  confined  the 
disinfecting  fumes,   and  pots  of  burning  sulphur  destroyed  all  germs  as  well  as  germ-carrying  insects  in 
the  place.) 


making  the  rats*  home  accessible  to  cats  and 
dogs.  Thereafter  not  a  single  plague  case  oc- 
curred in  this  vicinity,  and  thus  came  about 
the  third  method  of  rat-proofing,  by  elevating 
frame  structures. 

Carrying  through  these  plans  of  campaign 
was  a  big  work,  a  work  big  with  little  ob- 
stacles to  overcome.  The  process  followed 
ivas  simple  enough:  an  inspector,  told  off  to 
a  definite  section,  visited  all  the  premises  in 
that  section;  if  he  found  conditions  bad,  he 
left  a  written  statement  to  that  effect;  if 
the  declaration  and  directions  of  the  state- 
ment went  unheeded,  a  second  one  accom- 
panied by  a  warning  went  to  the  property 
holders ;  in  case  the  latter  persisted  in  ignoring 
these,  condemnation  proceedings  through  the 
city  Board  of  Health  and  frequently  police 
court  action  ensued  to  compel  a  cleaning  up. 
Bakeries  supported  their  quota  of  rodents, 
and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  make  the  bakers 
provide  against  them.  Almost  as  bad  as  the 
worst  places  to  be  dealt  with  were  the  rag 
dens.  One  of  these  turned  out  its  one  human 
and  two  rat  cases.  But  the  State  Board  of 
Health  co-operated  with  the  federal  plague- 
fighters,  so  that  now  all  traffic  in  old  rags 
is  regulated  on  sanitary  lines,  and  in  addi- 
tion no  manure  can  be  shipped  out  of  the 
city  but  such  as  comes  from  rat-proof  stables. 


SEWERS^  WAREHOUSES,  AND  WHARVES  MADE 
RAT-PROOF. 

It  is  patently  impossible  to  describe  every 
bypath  covered  in  this  campaign.  Only  cer- 
tain of  the  main  roads  followed  in  attaining 
the  objective  of  a  city  freed  from  plague  have 
been  enumerated.  For  instance,  the  rat- 
proofing  of  sewers  which  had  been  damaged 
by  earthquake  stands  almost  as  an  independ- 
ent encounter  with  the  epidemic.  Still  it 
was  none  the  less  important,  since  sewers  are 
the  recognized  highway  of  rodents,  deprived 
of  which  they  cannot  invest  a  city  so  quickly 
and  completely  as  they  can  when  able  to 
scurry  unhindered  from  place  to  place.  All 
the  crevices  in  the  sewers  where  the  rats  could 
feed,  hide,  or  breed  had  to  be  closed  with 
cement  and  the  sewers  themselves  made  ab- 
solutely inaccessible.  Again,  warehouses  are 
harboring-places  for  rats.  To-day  the  ware- 
houses of  San  Francisco,  built  of  reinforced 
concrete  in  accordance  with  ordinance  regu- 
lations, stand  as  veritable  monoliths,  into 
which  the  entry  of  the  rodent  is  impossible. 
Finally,  across  the  wharves  rats  have  here- 
tofore found  access*  to  San  Francisco,  and 
beyond  doubt  it  was  across  the  old  wooden 
wharves  that  rats  from  ships  which  had  vis- 
isited  some  distant  plague  center  carried  pcsti- 
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Icnce  into  the  city.    Now  it  has  been  planned 
to   build  stone  and  concrete  quay-s,   to  cost 
$30,000,000,    in    order    to    prevent    rodents 
from  ever  again  infecting  San  Francisco, — 
and  the  results  will  justify-  that  outlay,  since 
a  recurrence  of  plague  would  threaten  San 
Francisco's    prosperity-,    just    as    going    into 
quarantine    would    shatter    its    commercial 
supremacy.     That  was  one  of  the  big  things 
the  plague  fighters  had  to  see,  but  so  broad, 
so  extensive  and  complete  was  this  warfare 
upon  plague,  one  must  in  telling  of  it  omit 
many  of  the  big  things.     It  is  simpler  to  con- 
fine one's  self  to  the  actual,  immediate  fight- 
ing. 

IMPROVED    COXDITIOXS    AXD    METHODS    OF 
TREATMENT. 

Side  by  side  with  exterminating  rats  and 
locating  and  cleaning  the  sources  of  infection 
ran  the  caring  for  those  who  had  contracted 
the  disease.  No  proper  place  for  treating 
them  existed.  The  old  pesthouse  was  itself 
a  monstrous  culture  of  germs.  Luckily  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  an  isolation  hos- 
pital of  the  most  improved  type  erected' along 
lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Blue.  This  new  hos- 
pital has  been  built  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
of  all  possible  infection.  In  addition,  a  sheet- 
iron  fence  six  feet  high  entirely  isolates  the 
hospital,  so  that  nothing  can  get  either  in  or 
out  except  by  the  gates,  which  are  **  tight." 
This  fence  is  interesting  in  that  to  make  it 
perfectly  "  tight  "  it  is  sunken  two  and  one- 
lialf  feet  into  the  ground  and  rests  upon  a 
concrete  foundation,  while  its  top  is  turned 
over  to  make  it  unscalable  by  smaller  aninials. 
Here  trained  nurses  and  skilled  physicians 
give  patients  the  best  of  care.  At  no  time 
after  the  federal  authorities  took  hold  of  the 
situation  was  there  hit-or-miss  work,  for 
every  case  was  worked  down  scientifically  by 
experts.  Why,  to  ascertain  beyond  any  doubt, 
three  special  inspectors  of  the  dead  were  ap- 
pointed, and  not  a  single  burial  took  place 
iinlr^^  flir  body  had  been  viewed,  the  exact 
cause  of  -U';ith  definitely  ascertained,  and  an 
oiliciEiI  pi^rmit  issued.  Everything  was  ac- 
curate. It  IS  accurately  known  that  up  to 
Jrinujiry  in,  1908,  when  pestilence  last  at- 
tfirkr*!  litjetians,  and  when  the  control  of  the 
i'pMcmic  Ijfcame  absolute,  there  had  been  159 
a\^^%  »f  I*  I  ague,  and  of  these  but  seventy- 
^rv**n  HiKCumbed.  It  was'  competent  treat- 
fnf nt  alfirje  which  kept  the  mortality  down. 
Uuring  a  nearly  similar  period,  in  the  Pun- 
jab* !0<^<^74  had  succumbed  out  of  342,- 
M3,  of  the  plague.    The  salient  point  is 


that  when  the  death-rate  among  victims  of 
this  disease  was  90.60  per  cent,  in  India,  it 
was  only  48.42  per  cent,  in  San  Francisco. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

Then  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  tad[ 
was  accomplished,  and  wjien  the  danger  of 
a  panic  was  passed  because  the  worst  features 
of  the  epidemic  had  been  overcome.  Dr.  Blue 
instituted  his  campaign  to  educate  the  public 
Previously  the  work  had  not  received  much 
publicit}'.  Now  arose  the  need  of  having 
people  understand  what  had  taken  place  and 
how  they  should  avoid  any  recurrence  of 
plague.  Only  an  effective  campaign  of  edu- 
cation could  make  permanently  useful  the 
results  already  achieved.  Hence,  Dr.  Blue 
addressed  business  men,  and  Dr.  Rucker  ^^ent 
went  the  rounds  of  the  improvement  dubs, 
each  setting  forth  actual  conditions  and  urg- 
ing that  the  work  go  on  to  make  the  city  rat- 
proof  for  all  time,  as  it  must  be  to  maintain 
its  dominating  position  as  gateway  to  the 
Orient.  But  the  early  days  of  spreading  this 
propaganda  were  disheartening  ones.  The 
State  Medical  Society  co-operated  with  the 
federal  officers  and  called  a  public  meeting, 
having  sent  out  600  invitations;  just  sixty 
people  attended  that  meeting.  Then  Mayor 
Taylor  appointed  a  Citizens'  Health  Com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  members,  twelve  of 
whom  were  doctors.  This  committee,  hav- 
ing Homer  S.  King  as  president;  L.  M. 
King,  secretary,  and  Chas.  C.  Moore,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  succeeded 
in  rousing  popular  enthusiasm  so  generally 
that  meetings  began  to  be  held  all  over  the 
city,  the  executive  officer  alone  addressing 
seven  in  one  day.  It  created  a  fund  of  $150,- 
000,  and  did  excellent  volunteer  work  in 
cleaning  certain  parts  of  the  city.  On  March 
21,  1908,  a  street  banquet  was  held  in  cele- 
bration of  the  cleaning  of  the  commission- 
house  district,  which  had  formerly  supported 
more  rats  than  any  other  one  district.  For 
this  banquet  tables  were  set  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  and  500  guests  attended,  including 
the  federal  officers,  city  officials,  health 
authorities,  prominent  citizens,  and  members 
of  various  women's  clubs.  Literally  it  proved 
that  the  streets  were  "clean  enough  to  eat 
from."  A  banner  was  flung  out  wbidi  read : 
"  We  have  cleaned  up.  Gro  thou  and  do  like- 
wise !  "  The  whole  affair  was  unique  and, 
in  the  tenseness  of  good-will,  typically  San 
Franciscan. 

The  federal  officers  who  directed  the 
plague  war  are  emphatic  in  telling  of  their 
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appreciation  of  the  aid  given 
by    this    Citizens'     Health 
Committee.     Nor  do  they 
fail  to  point  to  the  valuable 
co-operation    of    the   city 
Board  of  Health,  which  as- 
sisted through  backing  con- 
demnation proceedings,  and 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
i^hich  passed  ordinances  of 
sanitation  and  included  spe- 
cial   appropriations    in    its 
budget,  at  the  same  time  of- 
fering a  reward  of  lo  cents 
for  every  rat  caught  by  vol- 
unteers. There  was  further 
help   that   came    from   the 
outside.     The   Quarantine 
Station,  under  Passed   As- 
sistant Surgeon  W.  C.  Hob- 
dy,  did  its  share  to  prevent 
foreign  ports  from  cutting 
off    communication    with 
San    Francisco.      To    this 
end  every  vessel  leaving  the 
city   was    fumigated,    even 
ferryboats  and  the  river  steamers  going  to 
Sacramento.    In  one  month  1500  boats  were 
so  fumigated.    Everywhere  was  co-operation, 
co-operation  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  State  of  California  had  its  work  to  do 
as  well.    Nine  cases  of  plague  appeared  out- 
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REINFORCED-CONCRETE    WAREHOUSE,  A  VERITABLE  MONOLITH,  INAC- 
CESSIBLE TO  RATS. 
(For  a  time  the  port  of  Aneon  In  the  Canal  Zone  insisted    upon    a 
certificate  with*  all  Imports  from  San  Francisco  showing  that  they  had 
been  stored  In  rat-proof  warehouses ;  otherwise'   the   imported   cargoes 
were  forbidden  to  be  discharged.) 


been  accomplished  by  Dr.  Blue  and  those 
under  him  could  be  accomplished  by  none 
but  the  most  competent  of  men.  There  can  be 
no  reservation  in  the  credit  due  Dr.  Blue. 
His  is  a  quiet  nature,  energized  by  a  tremen- 
_  dous  yet  kindly  determination.     Throughout 

side  of  San  Francisco,  across  the  bay  in  Oak-   the  whole  of  his  work  he  modestly  suppressed 


his  own  personality  (so  far  as  such  a  per- 
sonality may  be  suppressed)  ;  he  was  there  to 
accomplish  something,  and  his  whole  power, 
mental  and  physical,  concentrated  itself  upon 
that  fact.  Contemplating  the  goal  of  a  city 
invulnerable  to  epidemics,  he  would  reiterate 
emphatically,  "  We'll  get  there  if  it  takes  ten 
years!  "  The  key  to  his  nature  lies  in  that 
"  Well  get  there!  "  Had  Dr.  Blue  desired, 
with  his  authority,  to  forge  ahead,  attaining 
results,  regardless  of  others,  he  could  have 
quarantined  San  Francisco  and  cost  the  city 
millions  of  dollars  in  commercial  prestige. 
But  it  was  not  "Til  get  there!"  It  was 
"  Well  get  there !  "  and  he  sought  to  bring 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  into  the  ranks 
of  his  workers.    Fortunately  he  had  as  execu- 

tive  officer  Dr.  Rucker,  whose  indefatigable 

commssiened  officers  and  privates^  in  this  abilities,  as  an. organizer  made  it  possible  for 
army.  After  almost  a  year's  training  they  those  in  charge  to  direct  the  efforts  of  as 
have  become  experts  in  sanitary  warfare,  many  as  would  ally  themselves  to  the  cause. 
Theirs  has  been  a  unique  schooling.  The  people  came  around;  they  carried  out 

Now  this  great,  silent  campaign  is  almost  the  plans  of  the  federal  authorities.  They 
over.  It  has  been  generaled  and  officered  as  have  made  San  Francisco  the  most  sanitary 
capably  as  any  war  ever  fought.    What  has  city  in  the  world. 


land.  That  meant  that  wholly  to  eradicate 
ail  danger  of  an  epidemic  other  places  must 
be  cleaned.  The  towns  from  Martinez  to 
Ha)rwards,  including  the  cities  of  Berkeley, 
Oakland,  and  Alameda,  were  organized 
under  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  D.  Long, 
who  was  detailed  to  the  work  by  Dr.  Blue. 
There,  too,  the  campaign  was  pushed  strenu- 
ously forward  to  make  the  communities 
proof  against  any  recurrence  of  pestilence. 

BRILLIANT  GENERALSHIP. 

Altogether  it  was  a  very  big  organization. 
When,  within  the  next  couple  of  months,  the 
work  will  have  been  wholly  completed,  Drs. 
Blue  and  Rucker  and  the  officers  of  their 
corps  will  return  to  headquarters;  but  one 
wonders  about  the  men  who  served  as  non 


:  sijt:-:  .iv^ijciv  presidents. 
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n^ercr  h.i5  dv  ^b.^vl  within 
Ics;;:  than  a  J«!>ravie,  and  :t 
nvnv  a:r.ov:nrsi  to  more  than 
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The  l'nitl^i  States,  which 
tonnrrlv  w;i>  not  cred- 
itevl  on  the  otl^cial  returns  wnth  anything, 
although  It  shipped  some  flour  and  cottons, 
now  sells  goods  in  Bolivia  valued  at  >2  500,- 
ixx^  a  \-ear,  chiefly  railway  matenal  and 
nunins:  machinery-.  Peru%nan  intcnTiational 
trade  in  ten  vears  has  gone  up  from  $22,000,- 
vXK)  to  $55,000,000  annually.  Of  this  com- 
o>erce  between  $13,000,000  and  $14,000,000 
V  -„vi    ^^  United  States  and  $10,000,000  of 


<EN  »K   AGLSnj   B.   LECL'IA,  PKESIDENT  OF   PERU. 


it  is  through  the  port  of  New  York.    The 
past  few  months  have  seen  a  large  increase. 

Next  to  the  Malay  Straits,  Bolivia  is  the 
world's  chief  source  of  the  tin  supply.  In 
1899  the  output  of  the  mines  was  4300  tons, 
as  against  44,000  tons  in  the  Straits  Scttl^ 
ment;  in  1906,  17,000  tons,  as  against  57,- 
000  tons  in  the  Straits.  The  tin  mines  of 
Bolivia  have  been  worked  only  superficially 
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and  many  known  deposits  are  yet  untouched. 
Since  1873  the  Pulacayo  silver  mines  at 
Huanchaca  have  added  $125,000,000  to  the 
^ivorld's  wealth.  The'Potosi  silver  fields, 
exploited  by  the  Spaniards  for  centuries, 
have  centuries  of  fresh  exploitation  before 
them  by  modem  methods.  The  Corocoro 
copper  district  and  the  unexploited  district 
equal  in  richness  any  copper  deposits  on  the 
southern  continent.  The  Lake  Titicaca  oil 
fields  are  rich.  Such  statements  are  made 
by  prospectors  and  mine  boomers  every- 
where, but  in  the  case  of  Bolivia  they  have 
title  to  respect  because  they  are  the  substance 
of  the  reports  made  by  mining  experts  in  the 
employment  of  hard-headed  American  capi- 
talists. The  values  of  the  leading  mineral 
exports  of  Bolivia  in  1906  are  known  to  be 
approximately  these:  Tin,  $18,000,000;  cop- 
pet,  $i,250/xx>;  silver,  $2,000,000;  bismuth, 
$750,000. 

The  Peruvian  mining  output  in  1906 
amounted  to  $12,600,000,  to  which  copper 
contributed  $4,980,000  and  silver  $4,865,- 
000.  In  1907  the  copper  output  was  largely 
increased  by  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines  be- 
ginning shipments  of  copper  bars  from  their 
smelter,  and  this  American  company  is  now 
shipping  to  New  York  copper  in  bars  to  the 
amount  of  13,000  to  14,000  tons  annually.^ 

These  items  of  foreign  trade  and  of  min- 
eral products  exported  are  a  measure  of  the 
importance  of  commercial  relations  in  the 
poUcies  of  the  respective  governments,  and 
they  arc  themselves  suggestive  of  the  im- 
portance of  presidents  who  appredate  for- 
eign commerce  and  the  development  which 
makes  it  possible. 

THE   PRESIDBNTIAL  CAMPAIGNS. 

The  elections  took  place  last  spring.  The 
writer  was  in  both  countries  during  the  cam- 
paigns and  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  tendencies  which  were  developing  and 
also  the  personality  of  the  candidates. 

There  was  a  significant  sameness  in  both 
Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  campaign  trend,  so 
far  as  there  was  discussion,  related  to  internal 
policies  of  the  material  sort,  to  the  induce- 
ments which  might  be  offered  foreign  capital 
for  the  working  out  of  the  material  policies, 
to  peace,  and  to  cultivating  the  good-will  of 
die  United  States.  I  never  have  known  a 
campaign  in  a  South  American  republic  in 
which  there  was  so  little  enunciation  of  the 
abstractions  of  which  Latin-American  states- 
men are  so  fond,  and  so  much  effort  to  im- 
press practical  questions  on  the  electors.    In 


the  demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  candi- 
dates, while  their  virtues  -were  eulogized  by 
enthusiastic  partisans,  it  was  rare  to  listen  to 
an  Apostrophe  to  Liberty.  Instead,  the  vot- 
ers were  told  what  the  candidates  could  do 
for  the  country  and  what  the  country  ex- 
pected him  -to  do. 

It  was  universally  recognized  that*  Peru- 
vians and  Bolivians  are  in  what  has  come 
to  be  called  the  "  Root  era."  There  was  also 
talk  of  the  Panama  period.  This  was  the 
sequel  of  Secretary  Root's  visit  and  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  in  his  public  addresses 
and  on  other  occasions  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  Panama  Canal  is  for  South  America  as 
well  as  for  the  United  States. 

Why  an  interior  country  such  as  Bolivia, 
situated  in  the  fastness  of  the  Andes^  should 
have  an  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal  may 
not  be  apparent  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  geography  and  the  geology  of  South 
America.  But  Bolivia  as  a  storehouse  of 
mineral  wealth  finds  the  shortest  course  for 
its  minerals  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  exist- 
ing conunerce  through  Chilean  and  Peruvian 
seaports  is  90  per  cent,  a  West  Coast 
commerce.  Already  it  has  folt  the  stimulus 
of  Panama  in  the  prospect  of  lower  freight 
for  its  ores  by  the  cheaper  transportatiort 
which  is  possible  through  shortening  the 
route.  When  the  canal  is  once  opened  it  will 
share  all  the  benefits  as  much  as  if  its  own 
borders  stretched  along  the  coast. 

PRESSING    NEED    OF    RAILROADS. 

For  the  development  of  Bolivia's  vast  min- 
eral resources  transportation  is  the  prime  fac- 
tor. Railways  mean  that  many  new  mines 
can  be  opened  up,  modem  machinery  import- 
ed and  installed  in  them,  and  ores  freighted 
to  the  coast  at  a  charge  which  will  leave 
something  for  mine  owner  and  mine  worker. 

The  construction  of  the  Bolivian  railways 
was  inaugurated  by  General  Jose  Pando 
when  he  was  President.  Huge  as  Bolivia  is, 
nobody  knew  it  better  than  General  Pando, 
for  he  had  traversed  its  mountain  passes  and 
its  river  regions  from  the  Amazon  affluents 
to  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  base 
line  of  his  railway  policy  was  the  pan-Ameri- 
can link  from  the  border  of  Argentina  across 
the  country  north  and  south  to  Lake  Titicaca. 
President  Pan  do's  first  measure  was  to  send 
a  banker  and  a  former  resident  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Ignacio  Calderon,  to  the  United  States 
as  Minister,  with  instructions  to  secure 
American  capital  if  possible,  but  if  this  were 
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not  practicable  to  proceed 
to  Europe.  Bolivia  had 
$i2,ocx),(XX)  cash  capital, 
of  which  $io,ooo,cxx)  had 
been  received  from  Brazil 
as  indemnity  for  giving 
up  the  disputed  Acre  rub- 
ber territory.  With  this 
as  a  groundwork,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that 
the  building  of  the  canal 
assured  the  permanency 
of  the  United  States'  in- 
fluence, New  York  bank- 
ers were  interested.  After 
protracted  negotia- 
tions Speyer  &  Co.  and 
the  National  City  Bank 
formed  a  syndicate,  in 
which  other  financial  in- 
terests joined,  and  con- 
t  r  i  b  u  t  e  d  $i  5,C)00,ocx). 
With  this  joint  capital  of 
$27,(XX),ocx)  the  building 
of  a  thousand-mile  rail- 
road system  began.  It 
meant  heavy  investments 
in  the  tin,  copper,  and  sil- 
ver mines,  and,  later, 
probably  the  opening  up 
of  agricultural  regions  to 
settlement. 

Before  the  negotiations 
could  be  concluded 
President  Pando  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Is- 
macl  Montes,  who  had  been  a  member  of  his 
cabinet  and  had  accompanied  him  in  the  mili- 
tary expeditions  to  the  Acre  country.  Pres- 
ident Montes  also  knew  Bolivia  very  well 
and  knew  its  needs  in  the  way  of  a  transpor- 
tation system.  As  a  political  leader  he  had 
handled  many  diflicult  questions  and  had 
shown  much  tact  in  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Bolivian  Congress,  in  which  the 
jealousies  and  rivalries  of  localities  and  some 
distrust  of  foreign  influence  had  been  mani- 
fested. As  a  man  of  affairs  he  pleased  the 
American  railway  builders  by  his  blunt  busi- 
ness methods  and  his  quickness  in  grasping 
the  practical  points  of  railway  construction. 
It  has  been  their  testimony  that  they  could 
not  have  found  in  the  United  States  his  equal 
for  promptness  and  for  ability  in  mastering 
technical  subjects. 

President  Montes  was  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  man  in  sympathy  with  his  admin- 
istration and  with  whom  he  had  been  closely 
"-d   in    the   political    struggles  which 
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overturned     the     reactionary     factions     and 
opened  the  way  for  the  development  policy. 

Some  years  ago,  in  toiling  up  one  of 
the  steep  streets  of  La  Paz,  I  Acted  a  mod- 
est sign,  "  F.  Guachalla,  Abogado,"  and 
climbed  a  stone  stairway  to  greet  my  <Ad 
colleague  in  the  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Mexico.  He  was,  however,  absent  on  a  dip- 
lomatic mission.  In  the  meantime  I  learned 
something  of  his  political  history.  As  a 
young  lawyer  he  had  been  an  enthusiastic 
Liberal.  He  had  joined  General  Pando  in 
the  political  revolution  which  upset  the  reac- 
tionary administration  of  President  Alfonso. 
Then  after  active  participation  in  public  af- 
fairs at  home  he  had  been  accredited  as  Min- 
ister ^to  the  United  States,  to  Mexico,  and  to 
Venezuela.  After  presenting  his  credentials 
in  Washington  he  had  gone  to  Venezuela 
in  order,  if  possible,  as  the  representative  of 
a  disinterested  South  American  country,  to 
smooth  out  some  of  the  difficulties  between 
Venezuela  and  its  neighbors.  Later,  Doctor 
Guachalla  represented  Bolivia  in  the  Mexi- 
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can  Pan-American  G>nierence  and  was 
prominent  in  the  debates.  Then  after  a  short 
period  again  in  Washington  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  arbitration  of  the  boundary 
dispute  with  Peru.  From  Argentina  the 
natural  transition  was  to  Brazil,  where,  in 
connection  with  Doctor  Pinilla,  the  Minis- 
ter, he  negotiated  the  Acre  treaty.  From 
Rio  Janeiro  Doctor  Guachalla  proceeded  to 
London,  and  while  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
he  also  represented  his  country  as  one  of  the 
delegates  to  The  Hague. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  Dr.  Guachalla  retired 
from  his  diplomatic  position  and  returned  to 
Bolivia  to  direct  in  person  his  campaign  for 
the  presidency.  This  he  managed  with  force 
and  skill,  placating  some  unfriendly  elements, 
conciliating  old  opponents,  and  securing  the 
support  of  ex-President  Pando,  while  hold- 
ing that  of  President  Montes,  so  that  in  May 
of  the  present  year  he  was  elected  with  scarce- 
ly a  show  of  opposition. 

After  the  shock  which  was  experienced  by 
^osc  persons  familiar  with  Bolivian  affairs 
when  the  news  cames  from  La  Paz  of  the 
deadi  of  Dr.  Guachalla  on  July  25,  a  fort- 
night before  he  was  to  be  inaugurated,  there 
was  a  natural  curiosity  as  to  the  succession. 
There  were  two  Vice-Presidents-elect,  Se- 
nores  Eufronio  Vizcarra  and  Fidel  Valdcs, 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  had 
been  chosen  on  the  ticket  with  Dr.  Guachalla, 
and  who,  if  once  inaugurated,  would  have 
filled  the  succession  in  order.  The  Latin 
American  republics,  unlike  the  United  States, 
do  not  minimize  the  importance  of  this  office, 
on  paper  at  least.  Most  of  them  not  only 
make  provision  for  two  Vice-Presidents,  but 
also  provide  for  the  actual  delegation  of 
power  by  the  President,  who  sometimes  takes 
advantage  of  this  authority  and  for  a  period 
permits  the  Vice-Presidents  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  chief  executive. 

But  Bolivia,  while  fully  provided  against 
the  contingency  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
President,  was  apparently  also  not  without 
provbion  for  a  prospective  vacancy  such  as 
diat  caused  by  the  death  of  the  President- 
elect. The  dispatches  from  La  Paz  stated 
riiat  under  the  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion President  Montes  would  continue  in 
office  for  a  year,  or  during  the  interregnum 
pending  the  election  of  a  new  President. 
This  was  agreeable  to  the  people  at  large, 
with  whom  his  administration  is  popular,  and 
when  the  Bolivian  Congress  met  in  August 
there  was  no  friction. 


Large  sums  of  foreign  capital  arc  ready  for 
investment  as  the  assurance  grows  of  internal 
stability  and  of  good  relations  with  the  neigh- 
boring countries.  How  good  those  relations 
are  appears  when  it  is  known  that  the  delimi- 
tation of  boundaries  with  Brazil  is  going  on 
under  terms  of  the  Petropolis  treaty ;  that  un- 
der the  arbitration  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
the  boundary  dispute  with  Peru  is  approach- 
ing settlement ;  that  the  long-standing  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Paraguay  is  ceasing  to  be  a 
cause  of  friction,  while  both  Chile  and  Peru 
have  made  satisfactory  treaties  with  Bolivia 
for  the  use  of  their  seaports  and  have  fore- 
gone the  special  concessions  given  them  in  the 
matter  of  discriminating  duties. 

The  new  international  status  is  a  more 
significant  tribute  to  the  country's  progress. 
For  many  years  the  United  States  was  the 
only  country,  outside  of  South  America, 
which  accredited  a  Minister  to  Bolivia. 
After  Secretary  Root's  visit  to  South  Amer- 
ica the  Legation  in  Bolivia  was  raised 
in  the  matter  of  salary  to  a  dignified  plane, 
and  the  influence  of  the  United  States, 
which  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  Minister 
Sorsby  had  been  fostering,  was  further 
strengthened.  Now  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  France  have  accredited  resident  ministers 
to  Bolivia  because  their  interests  require  such 
diplomatic  representation. 

PERU'^S   REMARKABLE   PROGRESS. 

Peru  began  its  period  of  preparation  for 
the  Root  era  and  for  Panama  long  years 
back.  The  period  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  the  early  '70's  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, when  Henry  Meiggs,  out  of  the  guano 
profits,  built  the  engineering  wonders  known 
as  the  Central  and  the  Southern  Railways 
from  the  coast  over  the  Andes.  There  was 
further  preparation  when,  after  the  last  rev- 
olution, in  1895,  the  aspirations  to  secure 
political  stability  were  supplemented  by  a 
determined  and  successful  eflFort  to  maintain 
monetary  stability.  Peru  was  placed  on  the 
gold  basis  under  the  presidency  of  General 
Pierola. 

Then  the  business  influence  made  itself 
felt  in  administration  and  in  policies.  The 
initial  American  investment  in  the  Cerro 
de  Pasco  district,  which,  including  the  mines, 
the  smelter,  and  the  railway,  now  approxi- 
mates $20,000,000.  of  actual  expenditure, 
was  made  in  this  period.  The  tendency  to 
recognize  the  civil  as  distinct  from  the  mili- 
tary elements  in  the  government  was  em- 
phasized when   in   1903  Miguel  Candamo, 
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THE   SKYSCRAPERS    OF    LOWER    NEW-  YORK    CITY   AS   SEEN    FROM    THE    NORTiI    RIVER. 
(Recent  tall  buildings  have  changtHl  the  sky-line  materially.  Trinity  Church  spire,  which  a  quarter  of 
a   century  ago  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  a  landmark  from   the  lower  bay,  can  be  Imrely  discerned  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  picture.) 


TALL  BUILDINGS   AND  THEIR   PROBLEMS. 


BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE. 


TpHE  recent  announcement  that  the  first 
skyscraper  to  be  erected  in  New  York 
City  was  to  be  demolished  to  make  room  for 
a  larger  structure  which  would  rise  to  a 
height  of  thirty-eight  stories  came  at  an  in- 
teresting time,  inasmuch  as  the  present  year 
has  witnessed  the  completion  in  that  city  of 
several  of  the  loftiest  and  largest  structures 
known  in  the  annals  of  architecture,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  have  been  filed  with  the 
building  department  of  the  city  plans  for 
office  buildings  even  higher  and  greater  than 
those  which  to-day  stand  out  so  prominently 
on  the  skyline  of  Manhattan.  It  is  worth 
recalling  that  the  first  skeleton-construction 
building,  from  which  the  modern  high  office 
building  has  been  evolved,  dates  back  only  to 
1883,  when  the  Home  Insurance  Company 
erected  such  a  structure  in  Chicago.  Fol- 
lowing this  pioneer  effort  at  Chicago  came 
the  Rookery,  supported  by  150- foot  vertical 
columns,  and  the  Tacoma  Building,  fourteen 
stories  in  height  and  the  first  to  carry  its 
walls  on  the  steel  construction.  In  fact,  it 
was  soon  realized  by  architects  that  by  using 
steel  columns  and  beams,  terra-cotta  arches 


in  place  of  the  heavier  brick,  and  speedy  and 
safe  elevators,  strong,  useful  and  serviceable 
buildings  could  be  constructed  to  considerable 
height. 

While  the  Chicago  prototype  was  plain 
to  the  extreme  in  its  rectangular  austerity, 
yet  when  the  skyscraper  idea  was  intro- 
duced into  New  York  architectural  decora- 
tion and  adornment  were  deemed  desirable 
and  accordingly  added,  so  that  to-day  the  tall 
building  is  as  much  entitled  to  esthetic  con- 
sideration as  any  other  form  of  structural  de- 
sign. But  utility  has  been  the  governing  con- 
sideration, and  particularly  in  New  York 
peculiar  conditions  have  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  skyscrapers  in  such  quantities  that 
within  less  than  two  decades  the  appearance 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  has  been  en- 
tirely transformed.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  structures  have  been  built 
under  building  regulations  or  codes  where  no 
limits  of  height  have  been  provided,  save  in 
the  case  of  tenements,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  also  that  the  impending  adoption  of  a 
new  or  revised  building  code  has  been  an  im- 
portant incentive  toward  the  filing  of  plans 
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for  such  a  colossal  structure  as  the  proposed 
new  Equitable  Life  Building.  Naturally,  in 
building  a  high  office  building  in  such  a  city 
as  New  York,  commercial  considerations  de- 
mand that  it  should  be  erected  at  a  center 
where  people  congregate,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, land  values  are  extraordinarily  high, 
and  that  it  should  return  the  maximum  rev- 
enue by  housing  as  many  people  as  possible. 

In  other  words, given  a  certain  ground  area, 
the  problem  is  to  erect  a  building  to  afford 
so  many  square  feet  of  renting  space,  and  to 
obtain  this  the  building  naturally  must  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  stories  and  rise  to 
the  corresponding  height.  To  the  demands 
of  real-estate  owners  architects  and  engineers 
have  responded,  so  that  to-day  it  seems  almost 
vain  to  look  for  any  limits  either  on  the 
height  or  size  of  buildings  if  their  future  use- 
fulness and  earning  capacity  can  be  demon- 
strated, assuming  of  course  that  municipal 
regulations  will  impose  no  further  restrictions 
than  at  present.  Indeed,  the  engineer  of  the 
Singer  Building,  Mr.  ().  F.  Semsch,  in  con- 
nection with  the  editor  of  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, computed  the  height  to  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  erect  an  office  tower  building 
under  the  present  regulations,  and  it  was 
found  that  a  i5C)-storied  structure  rising  to 
a  height  of  2000  feet  was  feasible  accord- 
ing to  the  building  regulations  now  in  force 
in  New  York  City,  and  with  due  considera- 
tion of  modern  engineering  practice  and 
theory.  Such  a  structure  is  shown  in  the 
illustration.  To-day  the  demand  for  offices 
in  New  York  City  seems  to  be  fairly  well 
met,  and  in  the  best  situated  and  ap- 
pointed of  the  modern  high  office  buildings 
the  floor  rentals  are  figured  at  from  $2.50 
to  $4  per  square  foot,  with  a  maximum  of 
about  $5. 

Though  it  is  realized  that  the  unrestricted 
erection  of  skyscrapers  in  a  great  city  cannot 
go  on  indefinitely,  yet  no  scheme  for  the  sat- 
isfactory regulation  of  such  buildings  so  far 
proposed  has  met  with  universal  approval. 
By  going  to  greater  heights  the  lower  and 
ground  floors,  for  which  artificial  illumina- 
tion for  the  entire  day  must  be  provided  in 
most  cases,  are  made  less  desirable  and  useful, 
yet  at  the  same  time  in  many  cities  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  time  has  passed  for  a  restric- 
tion based  solely  on  height.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,the  archi- 
tect of  the  Singer  Building,  that  so  long  as 
an  entire  plot  is  not  covered  there  should  be 
no  limit  to  the  height  of  a  tower  on  a  certain 
specified  part,  and  that  this  right,  where  the 


owner  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  erecting  such  a  tower  on  his 
own  property,  might  be  transferred  to  the 
owners  of  adjoining  lots,  so  that  on  each 
block  there  might  be  one  or  more  towers  ris- 
ing to  an  extreme  height,  but  restricted  in 
their  ground  area.  So  many  factors,  both 
economic  and  practical,  as  well  as  esthetic, 
however,  enter  into  the  problem,  that  there 
seems  but  little  hope  of  an  early  and  satis- 
factory solution. 

THE    EVOLUTION   OF   A    TYPE. 

The  skyscraper  or  tower  building,  in  addi- 
tion to  extreme  utility,  possesses  a  beauty  of 
its  own  that  can  be  judged  by  the  same 
canons  that  are  applied  to  the  older  forms  of 
construction.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  seen 
that  a  distinct  type  has  been  evolved,  and  to 
this  recent  structures  conform  with  substan- 
tial unanimity.  An  analysis  of  this  type 
would  reveal  a  massive  basement,  often  of 
several  stories  and  with  an  elaborate  entrance 
showing  considerable  carving,  above  which 
successive  stories  rise  in  unbroken  lines  of 
windows  and  plain  surfaces.  On  the  top 
stories  the  decoration  is  concentrated  and  at 
the  attic  or  the  lantern  of  the  tower  is  cen- 
tered the  upper  adornment  of  the  structure 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  individual 
character  of  the  building. 

AN   ENGINEERING    PROBLEM. 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  design  of  a 
modern  high  office  building,  its  realization 
is  essentially  an  engineering  problem,  for,  as 
is  well  known,  the  modern  skyscraper  is  a 
steel  cage  or  skeleton  structure  fashioned  of 
columns,  beams,  girders,  and  trusses  of  steel 
in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  a  cantilever 
bridge.  Resting  on  a  firm  foundation,  which 
now  with  extreme  heights  must  go  down  to 
bedrock,  the  structure  must  carry  not  only 
floors  and  partitions  but  the  exterior  walls 
of  brick,  terra  cotta,  or  stone.  Furthermore, 
to  the  structural  framework  must  be  added 
wind -bracing,  so  that  the  entire  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  wind  shall  be  able  to  withstand 
pressures  far  in  excess  of  any  it  is  likely  to 
experience.  The  standard  safety  pressure 
for  computing  the  wind-bracing  is  taken  at 
thirty  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  which  is  in 
excess  of  that  of  a  violent  hurricane  at  sea 
or  a  gale  of  over  seventy  miles  an  hour. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE   FOUNDATION. 

It  will  be  obvious  therefore  that  the  foun- 
dation is  the  first  and  all  important  consid- 
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From  the  ScieptiHc  Amerkan. 
Singer  Building.   Metropolitan 
Building 


Lusitanifi.        liooo-foot  lOlfTol  Towor.      Proposed  Equitable     St.  Peter's 

Building.  Wanlilngton    Building.  Rome. 

Monument. 


A    2000-FOOT   BUILDING, — THE    MAXIMUM    POSSIBLE    HEIGHT   UNDER   EXISTING   CONDITIONS. 
(Tlio  Building  Code  of  New  Yorlc  City  allows  a  maximum  foundation  pressure  of  fifteen  tons  por  square 
foot.     Without  exceeding  this,  it  would  be  possible  to  erect  on  a  lot  200  feet  square  the  huge  building  shown 
aboTe.     Ft  is  2000  feet  high;  weighs  516.500  tons;  would  cost  $60,000,000.     Ihe  wind  pressure  would  be 
6000  tons.     It  would  take  eight  times  this  pressure  to  overturn  the  structure.) 


cration,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  massive  foundations.  In  New  York,  on  lower 
the  increased  height  and  weight  of  high  office  Broadway,  solid  bedrock  lies  between  sixty 
buildings  there  have  resulted  deeper  and  more   and  ninety-three  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
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From  the  Architects'  A  Builders'  Majniziiic. 

SINKING  A  PNEUMATIC  CAISSON. 
(This  diagram  shows  the  method  of  constructing  the   concroto   foundation 
for  each  vertical  column.     The  caisson   on   the  loft  has  been  filled  with  con- 
crete and  the  pier  rests  on  bedrock,  while  the  one  on  the  right  Is  being  sunk 
and  the  material  at  the  bottom  is  being  removed.) 


vesting  Building, 
means  that  a  pneu- 
matic caisson  must 
be  used  for  each  in- 
dividual foundation 
just  as  if  it  were  the 
subaqueous  founda- 
tion of  a  bridge.  In 
such  a  caisson,  which 
is  sunk  clear  to  bed- 
rock, a  concrete  pier 
or  column  is 
formed,  and  usually 
there  must  be  a 
separate  foundation 
for  every  column  or 
pair  of  columns, 
which,  resting  on 
ribbed  bases  of 
cast  iron,  rise  ver- 
tically the  entire 
height  of  the  build- 
ing. In  the  case  of 
the  foundations  for 
the  City  Investing 
Building,  already 
mentioned,  the 
foundation  caissons 
covered  approxi- 
mately 45  per  cent, 
of  the  plot  and  were 
but  a  few  feet  apart. 

ERECTION  AND  FIRE- 
PROOFING. 


The  actual 
tion  of  the 
skeleton  and 
connection  of 
various     parts 


crec- 

steel 
the 
the 
p  re- 


curb,  and  to  this  must  be  sunk  the  founda-  sent  no  extraordinary  difficulties,  but  it  does 
tions  of  the  modern  skyscraper  office  build-  supply  further  evidence  of  the  care  and  com- 
ing. This  bedrock  is  overlaid  by  from  five  plete  organization  with  which  every  step  in 
to  eighteen  feet  of  hard  pan,  which  would  the  construction  of  a  skyscraper  is  attended, 
support  a  foundation  carrying  from  six  to  Naturally  on  the  premises  there  is  little  or 
ten  tons  to  the  square  foot,  while  above  and  no  storage  space,  and  the  use  of  the  streets 
extending  to  the  surface  is  material  desig-  being  prohibited,  the  material  must  be 
nated  as  quicksand  by  the  engineers,  which  brought  to  the  building  as  required  and  set  al- 
is  not  available  where  the  load  is  much  in  most  immediately  in  its  permanent  place,  the 
excess  of  three  tons  to  the  square  foot.  Now  column  lengths,  braces,  and  floor  beams  being 
the  bedrock  will  carry  in  safety  a  load  from  hoisted  into  position  and  rapidly  riveted  by 
fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  per  square  foot,  but  pneumatic  hammers  and  oil-heated  furnaces, 
to  reach  it  through  the  quicksand  for  a  dis-  The  concrete  or  terra-cot ta  for  floors  soon 
tance  of  fifty  feet  or  more  below  the  ground  follows,  and  then  the  fireproofing  for  col- 
water  line  or  seventy  feet  below  the  curb,  and  umns  and  beams,  so  that  no  part  of  the  metal 
through  twenty  or  more  feet  of  hard  pan  to  structure  is  exposed.  For  here  is  the  crucial 
the  underlying  gneiss,  as  was  the  case  in  con-  point  of  the  high  building.  It  must  be  abso- 
structing  the  foundations   for  the  City   In-  lutely  fireproof,  and  all  parts  of  the  struc- 
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ture  must  be  so  covered  with  tile  or  concrete 
or  plaster  that  the  heat  cannot  reach  the  steel 
and  cause  it  to  expand.  And  this  is  the  more 
emphasized  when  it  is  realized  to-day  that 
every  building  over  ten  stories  in  height  must 
supply  its  own  fire  protection,  as  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  fire  engines,  and  even  the  new 
high  pressure  must  be  administered  through 
the  standpipes  and  hose  of  the  building. 

After  floors  and  fireproofing  come  the  ex- 
terior walls  and  the  ornamental  cornices,  cu- 
polas, lanterns,  etc.,  which,  while  adding  to 
the  total  weight  of  the  building,  involve  no 
particular  difficulties  of  construction,  though 
of  course  affording  ample  opportunity  for 
decoration  and  ornament.  The  New  York 
building  code  provides  that  the  walls  of  a 
steel  skeleton  building  shall  be  twelve  inches 
in  thickness  for  the  upper  seventy-five  feet  of 
the  building  height,  and  below  that  point 
shall  increase  four  inches  in  thickness  for  each 
succeeding  sixty  feet. 

The  vertical  columns  in  the  interior  of  the 
building,  to  which  we  have  referred,  possess 
two  very  important  functions  in  that  certain 
of  them  must  surround  the  elevator  shafts 
and  to  them  must  be  connected  the  guide  rails 
along  which  the  elevators  operate,  while  in 
proximity  to  other  columns,  but  in  the  best 
practice  in  a  separate  compartment  or  pipe 
shaft  of  terra-cotta  or  tile,  are  the  electrical 
conductors  for  light,  heat  and  power,  steam, 
water,  compressed  air  and  vacuum  pipes,  and 
the  cables  carrying  telephones,  telegraph  and 
time  service  wires,  various  outlets,  connec- 
tions and  switchboards  being  provided  at  each 
floor. 

THE    HIGH    SPEED    ELEVATOR    ESSENTIAL   TO 
THE   SKYSCRAPER. 

In  the  last  analysis  it  has  been  only  the 
high-speed  elevator  that  has  made  a  practical 
possibility  of  the  tower  building,  and  suc- 
cessive eflforts  have  culminated  in  elevators 
which  travel  the  546  feet  of  the  Singer  Build- 
ing tower  and  to  the  forty-fourth  story  in  the 
tower  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Building. 
Such  a  journey  in  the  elevators  used  but  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  required  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  which  of  course  would 
have  rendered  the  upper  floors  of  such  a  tower 
unavailable  for  rental,  but  to-day  even  when 
the  speed  of  an  elevator  is  limited  by  the 
building  regulations  to  600  feet  per  minute, 
it  is  possible  to  secure  safe  and  speedy  service. 
Indeed,  many  engineers  think  that  this  re- 
striction is  a  most  wholesome  as  well  as  lib- 
eral provision,  and  it  is  so  found  in  actual 


practice,  for  it  is  not  the  time  spent  by  the 
car  in  travel  that  counts,  but  that  required 
for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  passengers, 
amounting  often  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  time 

required  for  a 
trip.  Therefore 
small  cars  run- 
ning with  mod- 
e  r  a  t  e  velocity 
are  usually 
more  a  d  v  a  n  - 
tageous  than 
large  cars  of 
greater  speed, 
while  as  a  result 
of  experience  it 
is  s  t  a  t  e  d  that 
one  elevator  is 
needed  for  every 
25,000  feet  of 
rental  floor 
space.  Now  for 
the  require- 
ments of  the 
very  high  build- 
ing two  types  of 
elevator  have 
been  evolved, 
both  of  which' 
in  actual  use 
have  been  found 
satisfac- 
tory.  These  are 
the  plunger  ele- 
vator, in  which 
hydraulic  pres- 
sure acts  di- 
rectly on  a  long 
plunger  work- 
ing in  a  cyl- 
inder and  carry- 
ing the  car  at 
i  t  s  extremity, 
and  the  cable- 
drive  elevator, 
which  is  based 
on  the  direct 
traction  prin- 
ciple and  is 
operated  by  an 
electric  motor. 


STANDARD  PLUNGER 
ELEVATOR. 
(The  plunger  elevator  is  op- 
erated by  means  of  water  un- 
der pressure  being  admitted  to 
the  cylinder,  this  power  l)e- 
Ing  applied  directly  on  the 
plunger  through  the  medium 
of  pilot  and  main  valves  con- 
trolled by  lever  from  the  car. 
The  descent  Is  by  gravity,  the 
main  valve  being  opened  and 
allowing  the  water  displaced 
by  the  plunger  in  Its  descent 
to  escape  to  discharge  tanks. 
Counterweights  and  cables  are 
used  only  to  compensate  for 
the  variable  buoyancy  of  the 
plunger.) 


THE      PLUNGER 
ELEVATOR. 

The  plunger 
elevator  is  an 
interesting  a  p  - 
plication    of     a 


^^^■m. 
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principle  that  until  comparatively  re- 
cent years  had  been  used  for  very  short 
lifts  only,  and  it  requires  a  deep  well 
drilled  into  the  ground  for  the  cylinder  in 
which  the  plunger  operates.  The  most  ex- 
tensive installation  of  plunger  elevators  is  to 
be  found  in  the  City  Investing  Building, 
where  twenty-one  have  been  provided,  seven 
of  which,  operating  as  express  to  the  seven- 
t  e  e  n  t  h   floor   and 


o 


y 


CS4fi»  -> 


B 


Omterwf^ 


I'KINCIPLE     OF     TRACTIDN 
ELEVATOR. 


local  to  the  twenty- 
sixth,  have  a  travel 
of  368  feet,  which 
is  a  record  distance 
for  plunger  eleva- 
tors. To  sink  the 
wells  for  the  eleva- 
tor cylinders  over 
one  mile  of  drilling 
was  required,  while 
the  total  length  of 
car  and  counter- 
weight guide  rails 
exceeds  four  and 
one-half  miles. 
It  is  interesting  for  the  non-technical  in- 
dividual to  learn  that  the  elevator  engineer 
figures  the  work  done  by  the  cars  of  an  ele- 
vator installation  on  a  mileage  basis,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  City  Investing  Building 
amounts  to  180,000  miles  per  annum.  Fur- 
thermore, this  involves  a  pumping  plant  that 
would  suffice  for  a  city  of  200,000  inhabi- 
tants, as  when  the  cars  are  operating  on  the 
designed  schedule  there  is  an  annual  delivery 
of  900,000,000  gallons  of  water. 

THE    ELECTRIC   TRACTION    ELEVATOR. 

With  the  electric  direct  connected  traction 
elevator  even  greater  heights  are  possible, 
and  such  machines  are  found  installed  in  the 
toweFS  of  the  Singer  and  the  Metropolitan 
Life  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  new  Ter- 
minal Building.  In  this  type  of  elevator  an 
electric  motor  usually  is  placed  directly  over 
the  elevator  shaft  above  the  car,  and  the 
cables  supporting  the  latter  pass  up  and  over 
a  sheave  or  pulley.  A,  mounted  on  the  same 
shaft  as  the  armature  or  revolving  part  of  the 
motor.  After  passing  around  a  second 
sheave  or  idler,  C,  the  cable  again  is  wound 
around  the  main  sheave  and  is  connected  with 
a  counterweight,  H,  equal  of  course  to  the 
weight  of  the  car  and  its  average  load.  Now 
at  a  normal  armature  speed  of  sixty  revolu- 
tions per  minute  the  circumferential  velocity 
of  the  sheave,  which  naturally  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  cable,  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  de- 


sired velocity  of  600  feet  per  minute,  while 
the  regulation  of  the  motor  by  switches  and 

resistances  is 
readily  accom- 
plished. Various 
safety  devices  arc 
installed,  but  as 
a  last  resort  there 
are  oil  cushions 
or  buffers  for 
both  car  and 
counterweight, 
which  are  de- 
signed to  bring 
the  car  to  a  safe 
stop  from  full 
speed  at  either 
the  top  or  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft- 
Such  an  elevator 
in  the  Singer 
Building  rises  in 
the  tower  to  a 
height  of  546 
feet,  while  in 
the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance 
Building  five 
such  shafts  will 
rise  to  the  fort>'- 
first  story  and 
one  to  the  forty- 
fourth.  In  the 
H  udson  an  d 
Manhattan  Ter- 
minal buildings 
there  are  thirty- 
nine  of  these  ele- 
vators, with  a 
maximum  travel 
of  285  feet  for 
those  rising  to 
the  twenty-sec- 
ond story. 

For  power, 
light,  and  heat- 
ing it  is  plain 
that  these  new 
office  buildings 
must  require 
large  and  elab- 
orate steam, 
pumping,  and 
electric  plants 
located  in  their 
basements,  and 
the  special  me- 
chanical   e  n  g  i  - 


OTIS    TRACTION    ELKVATOR. 

(A,  drlvlnjf  shoave  on  mo- 
tor :  R,  springs  for  actuating 
hrako  shoos ;  IS',  nhoos  n*- 
leascd  by  magnet  overromlng 
or  compressing  springs ;  C, 
Idler  ;  D,  girdle  carrying  car ; 
E.  control  switch  :  F,  com- 
pensating chain  carried  by 
car  to  equalize  the  weight 
of  the  cable  as  car  varies 
position :  (J.  oil  buffers  at 
bottom  of  shaft  and  on  coun- 
terweight :  H.  counterweight ; 
T.  safety  device ;  L,  emer- 
gency lever.) 
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nccring  of  such  a  building  presents  many  spe- 
cial problems  on  account  of  limited  space 
both  for  machinery  and  for  coal  storage.  In 
the  Terminal  buildings  not  only  has  there 
been  installed  a  complete  power  plant,  but 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  use  current 
from  the  power-house  at  Jersey  City,  a  spe- 
cial transformer  room  having  been  designed 
for  the  sub-basement  where  the  alternating 
current  passing  through  the  tunnel  will  be 
transformed  into  direct  for  the  service  of  the 
building. 

INTERIOR   DECORATION. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  exterior  of  the 
new  office  buildings,  the  public  passageways 
and  halls  of  the  lower  stories  afford  consid- 
erable opportunity  for  interior  decoration, 
often  rising  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  sto- 
ries and  being  adorned  with  marble,  carving 
and  bronze,  so  that  their  appearance  is  most 
attractive.  And  these  halls  have  a  double 
function,  as,  in  addition  to  giving  access  to  the 
elevators,  they  often  serve  as  public  passages 
leading  from  street  to  stjeet,  or  preferably 
supplying  the  approach  to  elevated  or  under- 
ground railways.  Now  for  a  person  to  be 
able  to  step  from  tube,  subway,  or  elevated 
platform  directly  into  an  elevator  naturally 
makes  offices  in  such  a  building  most  con- 
venient and  desirable,  while  the  large  num- 
ber of  people  passing  through  the  ground- 
floor  halls  or  arcades,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar occupants  of  the  building,  makes  small 
booths  or  offices  most  available  for  retail  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  so  many  people  are  collected 
in  such  a  structure  that  such  conveniences  as 
special  telegraph  offices,  restaurants,  news- 
"  stands,  book  and  stationery  shops,  cigar 
stands,  and  shoe-polishing  establishments  are 
most  essential,  not  to  mention  haberdashers, 
tailors,  real-estate  agents,  confectioners,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  other  occupations  that 
can  flourish  where  a  number  of  people  are 
gathered  together.  But  withal  the  character 
of  the  building  must  be  preserved,  and  the 
case  with  which  the  office  of  a  firm  can  be 
found,  especially  if  identified  with  the  name 
of  a  building  that  is  on  every  one*s  tongue, 
makes  a  recently  erected  skyscraper  a  most 
desirable  building  in  which  to  have  an  office, 
while  the  various  improvements  making  for 
comfort  and  convenience  are  all  appreciated 
at  a  time  when  business  must  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance. 

In  the  skyscraper  we  have  simply  turned 
our  stream  of  travel  from  its  normal  hori- 
zontal to  a  vertical  direction,  and  we  have 


Copyrisbt.  1908.  by  Pacb  Bros..  N.  Y. 

THE  TOWER  BUILDING  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  MADISON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
(Our  photograph  shows  the  tower  approaching 
completion.  It  has  f\t\y  stories,  and  Its  flagstaff  Is 
700  feet  above  the  rldewulk.  This  great  campanile 
to-day  Is  only  exceeded  In  height  by  the  Eiffel  Tower 
In  Paris.) 

substituted  private  streets  and  modes  of  con- 
veyance for  those  of  the  city  below. 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE   TOWER    A    LANDMARK. 

Most  notable  perhaps  is  the  tower  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Building,  designed  by  N. 
Le  Brun  &  Son,  which  with  its  glistening 
white  marble  already  has  become  a  landmark 
for  the  city.  As  the  insurance  company  de- 
sired more  space,  and  as  it  owned  the  sin- 
gle comer  not  occupied  by  its  main 
building,  it  was  but  natural  that  this  vacant 
space  should  be  utilized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
add  to  the  dignity  of  its  massive  and  im- 
posing Italian  Renaissance  structure.  Now 
no  more  fitting  climax  for  such  a  group  of 
buildings  could  be  imagined  than  this  noble 
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Fbotusraph  by  bruw  n  Bros..  N.  Y. 

THE   SINGER  TOWER  AND  CITY    INVESTING  BUILDING, 
ON  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

(Compare  tlils  photograuh  with  the  sky  line  pic- 
ture at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  where  these 
two  buildings  appear  In  the  centre  as  seen  from  the 
North  River.) 

campanile  rising  with  its  forty-six  stories  ycx) 
feet  above  the  sidewalk.  For  a  great  insur- 
ance company  to  have  a  home  of  such  a 
monumental  character  is  no  small  asset,  and 
the  value  of  such  a  structure  outside  of  land, 
mortar,  and  stone  cannot  be  underestimated. 


Indeed,  with  its  great  clock  324  feet  above 
the  sidewalk,  where  hands  twelve  feet  in 
length  point  to  four-foot  numerals  on  dials 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  its  four 
tower  bells  still  higher  up  and  announcing 
the  quarter-hours  from  a  point  twice  as  high 
as  any  other  chimes  in  the  world,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Building  long  must  stand  as 
one  of  the  world*s  wonders.  Here,  as  in 
other  office  buildings,  the  floor  space  can  be 
computed  in  acres,  and  the  entire  building, 
with  its  grand  total  of  16,237,034  cubic  feet, 
has  a  floor  area  of  1,085,663  square  feet,  or 
about  twenty-five  acres,  available  for  the 
business  of  the  company  or  for  rental. 

THE   SINGER  TOWER. 

Sharing  the  honors  for  a  high  tower  build- 
ing with  the  white  Italian  campanile  of  the 
IVIetropolitan  Life  is  the  Singer  Tower,  de- 
signed by  Ernest  Flagg,  which,  however,  suf- 
fers in  any  comparison  with  the  former  on 
account  of  the  lofty  buildings  with  which  it 
is  surrounded  and  the  absence  of  the  park  at 
its  foot.  Here  we  have  a  forty-seven-stor>' 
tower  as  the  predominant  feature  of  the  re- 
modeling and  amplification  of  the  old  Singer 
Building  at  Broadway  and  Liberty  Street. 
This  unique  structure,  sixty-five  feet  square, 
sets  back  fifteen  feet  from  Broadway  and  in 
its  height  of  612  feet  carries  forty-two  office 
floors,  each  with  sixteen  offices.  In  the  Sin- 
ger Building  the  walls  are  of  brick  and  lime- 
stone, while  copper  sheathing  is  used  con- 
spicuously, especially  in  the  tower,  where 
considerable  decoration  has  been  employed. 
The  architecture  is  modern  French,  and  nat- 
urally involves  greater  adornment  than  in  the  . 
Metropolitan  Tower,  yet  there  is  no  lack  of 
stability  in  the  gj^neral  appearance,  and  the 
extreme  height  of  the  tower  is  marked  by 
grace  and  strength.  Together  with  the  main 
building,  which  is  fourteen  stories  in  height 
and  has  forty  offices  on  each  floor,  the  Singer 
Tower  supplies  about  nine  and  one-half  acres 
of  floor  space  for  rental. 

AN  OFFICE   BUILDING  ON  A  GREAT  TER- 
MINAL. 

Passing  from  tower  buildings  to  those  of 
somewhat  different  type,  the  Terminal  Build- 
ings of  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad 
Company,  of  which  Clinton  &  Russell  are 
the  architects,  not  only  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  twenty-two  stories,  or  275  feet, 
above  the  curb,  but  they  are  remarkable  as 
constituting  the  largest  and  heaviest  struc- 
ture  for  an   o^cc  building   in   Manhattan. 


TALL  BUILDINGS  AND  THEIR  PROBLEMS. 
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TThis  building  really  represents  two  distinct 
structures,  numbers  30  and  50  Church  Street, 
running  from  Cortland t  to  Fulton  Streets, 
though  separated  by  Dey  Street,  but  as  they 
have  been  built  by  the  same  corporation  on 
the  same  foundation,  and  as  they  contain  the 
terminal  of  the  Hudson  River  tube  and  form 
one  structure  below  the  street,  they  are  usu- 
ally spoken  of  together.  Over  twenty  acres 
of  floor  space  are  available  for  rental,  and 
the  two  buildings  could  be  divided  into  some 
4000  offices,  with  accommodations  for  10,000 
people,  or  a  population  equivalent  to  that  of 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

This  enormous  building  has  been  con- 
structed on  an  immense  box  of  concrete,  420 
feet  in  length  and  178  feet  in  breadth  at  its 
widest  point,  with  walls  eight  feet  thick  go- 
ing down  to  solid  rock,  an  average  depth  of 
seventy-five  feet  below  the  surface.  Now 
this  gigantic  box  of  concrete  is  pierced  so  that 
the  trains  from  the  tunnel  under  the  Hudson 
River  can  enter  through  Cortland t  Street 
and  pass  out  through  Fulton  Street,  the 
tracks  being  about  thirty  feet  below  street 
level,  while  the  building  proper  supplies  the 
necessary  approaches  to  the  platforms,  ticket 
ofiices,  waiting-rooms,  etc.  The  terminal 
arrangements  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
use  of  the  portion  above  the  sidewalk  as  an 
office  building.  Indeed,  each  building  above 
the  third  story  has  a  floor  plan  of  H-form,  so 


THE    GREAT    TERMINAL   BUILDINGS. 
(These  biiilflings  house  daily  s  population  neater 
than   that   of  many  a   small   city.     Beneath   Is   the 
downtown  terminal  of  the  Hudson  River  tubes.) 


THE    WEST    STREET    BUILDING. 
(Considered  one  of  the  most  successful  dosifnis  for 
a  large  office  building,  as  it  combines  with   utility 
great  architectutal  beauty.) 

that  abundant  light  and  air  are  secured  for 
the  various  offices,  there  being  some  5(XX) 
windows  in  the  two  buildings.  While  the 
Terminal  buildings  have  not  the  ornate  exte- 
riors of  some  of  the  recent  high  office  build- 
ings, yet  they  are  massive  and  imposing  and 
carry  out  effectively  their  general  object. 

THE  CITY  INVESTING   BUILDING. 

Another  interesting  example  of  a  sky- 
scraper is  the  City  Investing  Building,  F. 
H.  Kimball,  architect,  with  its  entrance  on 
Broadway, near  Cortlandt  Street,  and  extend- 
ing through  to  Church  Street, with  a  frontage 
on  Cortlandt  Street.  Here  we  have  an  office 
building  designed  to  afford  a  maximum  of 
rental  space  and  without  the  necessity  of 
striking  architectural  features  or  the  con- 
sideration of  unique  conditions.  The  result 
has  been  a  rich  and  artistic  building  which 
rises  from  the  Broadway  sidewalk  to  a  height 
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of  thirty-two  stories,  or  counting  from  the 
basement  to  the  tower  over  500  feet.  The 
architectural  base  for  the  first  five  stories  is 
faced  with  limestone,  while  above  white 
glazed  brick  and  white  terra  cotta  have  been 
used,  and  emphasize  the  opinion  of  many 
architects  that  a  single  solid  color  brings  out 
most  effectively  the  mass  and  form  of  a  sky- 
scraper. 

The  upper  stories  and  the  attic  of  the  City 
Investing  Building  show  considerable  decora- 
tion, while  within  the  building  the  arcade  on 
the  ground  floor  extending  from  Broadway 
to  Church  Street  is  as  prominent  a  feature  of 
its  general  plan  as  it  is  from  a  decorative 
point  of  view.  Here  have  been  concentrated 
a  wealth  of  artistic  adornment,  marble, 
bronze,  ornamental  plaster,  and  carved  stone 
being  among  the  materials  used.  The  City 
Investing  Building  has  a  floor  space  available 
for  renting  of  nearly  eleven  acres,  and  its 
total  cost  was  about  $10,000,000. 

The  present  space  does  not  permit  con- 
sideration of  such  important  structures  as 
the  new  West  Street  Building  of  Cass  Gil- 
bert, the  new  home  of  the  Trust  Company 
of  America,  or  others  almost  equally  impor- 
tant, but  it  is  desirable  to  refer  briefly  to 
several  important  projects  that  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  last  word  in  skyscraper  con- 
struction has  not  yet  been  said. 

A  STILL  LOFTIER  BUILDING  PROPOSED. 

First  of  these  is  the  proposed  office  build- 
ing for  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety to  be  erected  on  the  present  building  of 
the  company  on  the  block  bounded  by  Broad- 
way, Nassau,  Pine,  and  Cedar  streets.  The 
plans  prepared  by  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.  call 
for  a  structure  of  sixty-two  stories,  909  feet 
in  height,  exclusive  of  a  150-foot  flag-pole, 
and  being  209  feet  higher  than  the  Metropol- 
itan Life  tower  and  292  feet  higher  than  the 
Singer  Building,  as  indicated  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  page  579.  Whether  the  building 
ever  will  be  erected  may  be  considered  at 
this  moment  an  open  question,  but  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plans  by  the  building  depart- 
ment is  of  course  a  great  advantage,  whether 
the  insurance  company  decides  to  erect  such  a 
building  itself  or  should  wish  to  dispose  of  the 
land  with  such  permission  for  its  construction. 

The  plans  show  a  building  of  Renaissance 
type  built  in  three  sections  surmounted  by  a 
cupola.  The  first  or  main  building  is  489 
feet,  or  thirty-four  stories  high,  or  twice  the 
height  of  the  main   building  of  either  the 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  or  the 
Singer  Building,  and  will  be  finished  with 
cupolas  several  stories  in  height  set  around 
the  base  of  the  tower  or  second  section.  l*his 
will  extend  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the 
forty-ninth  story  in  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing, being,  of  course,  of  smaller  plan,  and  in 
turn  will  be  surmounted  by  a  still  smaller 
section  reaching  to  the  fifty-eighth  stor>% 
above  which  for  four  stories  more  will  rise 
the  main  cupola.  The  main  fa<^des  will  be 
of  brick  and  granite  with  terra-cotta  trim- 
mings, while  the  design  shows  bays  set  be- 
tween pilasters  of  Corinthian  and  Doric  or- 
ders, with  clustered  columns  at  the  comers. 

OTHER  HIGH   BUILDINGS  PLANNED. 

Less  monumental  than  the  proposed 
Equitable  Building  is  the  thirty-eight  story 
building,  designed  by  W.  C.  Hazlett,  to  be 
erected  on  lower  Broadway,  to  supplant  the 
old  Tower  Building,  to  which  reference  was 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  as  well 
as  to  occupy  adjoining  lots,  while  a  new  and 
lofty  structure  to  take  the  place  of  the  Milk 
Building,  with  a  tower  1000  feet  in  height, 
has  been  proposed. 

THE  SKYSCRAPER   AN   AMERICAN  TYPE. 

Whether  the  American  city  has  been  jus- 
tified in  permitting  the  skyscraper  to  flourish, 
or  whether  the  American  investor  in  the  end 
will  find  the  lofty  tower  and  the  huge  oflicc 
building  a  useful  and  profitable  investment, 
time  only  can  tell,  but  that  the  American 
architect  and  engineer  have  been  able  to  meet 
the  opportunity  which  has  given  rise  to  these 
structures  admits  of  no  discussion.  Not  only 
has  a  type  of  building  based  on  pure  utility* 
and  special  conditions  been  evolved,  but  an 
artistic  design  and  treatment  has  resulted  that 
to-day  justly  earns  the  admiration  of  Eu- 
ropean critics.  And  in  actual  construction 
no  less  than  in  design  have  American  in- 
genuity and  engineering  skill  been  manifest. 
Structural  materials, — especially  steel,  terra 
cotta,  and  concrete, — have  been  improved, 
and  their  use  has  been  developed  along  scien- 
tific lines,  so  that  the  construction  of  a  mod- 
ern skeleton  building  with  due  regard  to  all 
elements  of  safety  can  be  carried  on  with  a 
skill  and  certainty  not  excelled  in  any  form 
of  structural  engineering.  And  with  the  ex- 
perience of  large  fires  and  an  earthquake  to 
test  his  work,  the  engineer  of  the  modern  sky- 
scraper surely  can  say  that  he,  like  his  build- 
ing, stands  on  a  firm  and  safe  foundation. 


THE  GOVERNMENTS  INSPECTION   OF  MEATS. 


BY  GUY  ELLIOTT  MITCHELL. 


'  I  ^HE  people  of  the  United  States  consume 
over  15,000,000,000  pounds  of  meat 
annually,  a  per  capita  consumption  of  nearly 
200  pounds  a  year.  This  is  considerably 
more  meat  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
than  the  weight  of  the  average  full-grown 
man.  The  meat-consuming  units  of  the 
American  family  eat  every  year  more  than 
double  their  weight  of  edible  flesh  and  over 
three  times  their  own  weight  of  what  may 
be  termed  meat  on  the  hoof.  It  is  calculated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Wash- 
ington that  meat  constitutes  fully  one-third 
of  the  nation's  food  bill,  a  proportion  which 
makes  the  average  European  workingman 
scratch  his  head  in  amazement  that  there 
should  be  such  a  vast  meat  supply,  and  won- 
der if  perhaps  we  are  not  cannibals.  The 
majority  of  fairly  prosperous  foreigners  never 
sec  meat  on  their  tables  oftener  than  once  a 
week.     Think  of  it!     Only  fifty-two  good 
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meals  of  meat  in  a  year!  Where  would  the 
"  Beef  Trust "  be  with  such  a  market  in 
America  ? 

The  condition  being  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  fact  being  that  the  average  fam- 
ily eats  meat  more  than  once  a  day,  the  wisdom 
of  an  adequate  meat-inspection  law,  strictly 
enforced,  is  more  than  apparent.  Our  sys- 
tem of  meat  inspection  is  the  result  of  a  series 
of  laws,  the  latest  enactment,  which  relates 
principally  to  canned  and  preserved  meats, 
being  the  outcome  of  the  tremendous  popular 
uprising  of  1906.  This  question  now  pre- 
sents itself:  "  Is  the  present  law  adequate  and 
eflfective,  and,  now  that  the  flurry  of  popular 
indignation  on  the  subject  has  subsided,  is  it 
well  administered  ? "  To  this  query  the 
answer  can  be  made  that  the  Government 
meat  inspection  of  to-day  is  satisfactory  to 
the  consumer,  however  closely  he  may  inspect 
its  operation.  Despite,  too,  the  direful 
prophesies  to  the  contrary,  it  has  proved  to 
be  an  absolute  advantage  to  the  packers  and 
manufacturers,  for  it  has  given  their  products 
a  standing  which  they  never  before  enjoyed. 
The  law  is  comprehensive,  it  is  working  well, 
and  it  is  being  strictly  enforced.  It  protects 
the  people  against  disease. 

PROTECTION   AGAINST  DISEASE. 

To  the  public  the  importance  of  meat  in- 
spection, lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  meat 
animals  are  subject  to  very  many  diseases 
which  impair  or  totally  destroy  the  whole- 
someness  of  their  meat  as  food,  often  making 
it  actual  poison,  so  that  the  piece  of  meat 
eaten,  apparently  wholesome,  may  carry  the 
germs  of  a  fatal  malady.  Therefore  both 
ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  inspection  to 
detect  these  diseases  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  health  of  the  nation.  Dr. 
Melvin,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  says:  "  To  protect  the  people  at  a 
point  where  they  are  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves is,  generally  speaking,  the  object  of  the 
meat-inspection  service.  Diseased  meat  is  the 
direct  cause  of  disease  in  those  who  eat  it. 
The  consumer  being  himself  unable  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  meat  he  buys  is 
diseased,  demands  that  he  be  protected  by  the 
Government  from  the  cupidity  or  ignorance, 
or  both,  of  those  from  whom  he  buys." 
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INSPECTION  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 

Since  before  the  time  of  Moses  the  neces- 
sity of  an  official  meat  inspection  has  been 
recognized.  It  is  not  important,  however, 
to  follow  historically  this  governmental  func- 
tion from  such  an  early  date.  That  which 
will  most  interest  persons  who  have  the  meat 
to  eat  will  be  to  briefly  trace  the  course  of  the 
animals  from  the  time  of  their  first  inspec- 
tion, when  alive,  down  to  the  last  step,  when 
their  carcasses  are  ready  for  shipment  or  for 
consumption.  The  law  does  not  require  the 
examination  of  the  animal  alive,  but  places 
this  act  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  It  is,  however,  rigidly  per- 
formed. The  Government  inspector  visits 
the  pens  and  examines  each  animal.  When 
he  finds  one  that  is  not  to  his  mind  perfectly 
sound  and  healthy  he  attaches  to  it  a  num- 
bered metal  tag  marked  "  U.  S.  Suspect." 
Such  animals  are  separated  from  the  appa- 
rently healthy  ones,  and  in  the  post-mortem 
examination  their  carcasses  receive  specially 
careful  attention.  If  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination does  not  confirm  the  suspicions 
aroused  by  the  appearance  of  the  live  ani- 
mal, the  carcass  is  sent  along  as  edible 
meat;  otherwise  it  is  sent  to  the  con- 
demned-meat tank,  to  be  converted  into  fer- 
tilizer, etc. 


THE  POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATION  OF  MEATS. 

Having  run  the  gantlet  of  the  ante-mor- 
tem inspection, — the  examination  of  the  liv- 
ing animals, — those  which  have  appeared  to 
the  inspector  sound  and  healthy  arc  conveyed 
through  runways  into  the  slaughter-houses. 
Here,  in  the  larger  establishments,  the  wDrk 
of  butchering  proceeds  with  wonderful  sys- 
tem and  rapidity.  From  the  time  the  steer 
is  knocked  in  the  head  to  the  time  when  he 
has  been  completely  cut  up  and  disposed  of, 
at  least  sixteen  different  butchers  have  been 
at  work  upon  him,  and  each  step  is  watched 
by  lynx-eyed  officers  of  the  Government. 
Where  blood  is  to  be  used  for  food  purposes 
it  is  caught  in  a  numbered  receptacle  and  held 
until  the  carcass  is  further  examined.  The 
fat  removed  from  the  abdomen  is  placed  in 
a  numbered  box  for  identification.  At  the 
first  exposure  of  the  glands  when  the  head 
is  severed  an  inspector  makes  an  examination 
for  tubercular  infection.  Another  inspector 
stands  at  the  elbow  of  the  gutter  and  as  the 
viscera  are  revealed  watches  with  practiced 
eye  for  abnormalities^  carefully  examining 
and  handling  various  parts  to  discover  any  ob- 
scure indication  of  disease.  When  he  finds  a 
diseased  carcass  he  attaches  a  tag,  "  U.  S. 
Retained,"  with  a  number.  Then  the  car- 
cass, with  all  the  parts  that  have  been  scpa- 
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rated,  none  of  which  has  been  allowed  to  lose 
its  identity,  is  sent  directly  to  the  "  retaining- 
room." 

TREATMENT   OF    MEAT  CARCASSES. 

Carcasses  with  which  the  inspector  has 
found  nothing  wrong  are  hurried  along  their 
way,  washed  in  boiling  water,  scrubbed,  and 
wiped  dry  with  clean  towels,  and  just  before 
entering  the  chill-room  are  stamped  with  in- 
delible ink  on  various  parts,  "  U.  S.  In- 
spected and  Passed,"  with  the  carcass  num- 
ber. The  same  number  follows  the  carcass 
from  the  time  it  enters  the  house  and  is  also 
registered  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
records,  serving  as  a  sure  method  of  tracing 
meat  about  which  any  subsequent  question 
may  arise.  No  meat  not  so  marked  can  be 
shipped  from  one  State  to  another. 

Calves,  sheep,  and  goats  are  handled  in 
about  the  same  manner  as  are  cattle,  but  the 
slaughter  and  inspection  of  hogs  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. Following  the  "  sticking "  of  the 
animal,  the  carcass  is  dropped  into  a  great  vat 
of  scalding  water,  where  it  is  poled  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  is  then  automatically 
scraped  of  its  hair.  The  carcass  drops  on  a 
moving  platform,  and  a  butcher  almost  severs 
its  head,  exposing  the  cervical  glands,  where 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  causes  of  tuberculosis 
are  detected.  Beside  this  butcher  stands  a 
Government  inspector,  who  examines  the 
glands,  feels  them,  or  cuts  them  with  his  own 
knife.  If  he  finds  disease,  at  the  first  switch 
in  the  hog  railroad  the  carcass  leaves  its 
fellows,  is  shunted  to  another  rail,  tagged 
"  U.  S.  Retained,"  and  sent  to  the  retaining- 
room.  The  inspector  thrusts  his  knife  into  a 
pail  of  disinfectant  solution  and  passes  upon 
the  next  hog.  The  carcasses  whose  heads 
show  no  disease  pass  on  and  are  disemboweled, 
the  carcass  and  the  viscera  being  carefully 
scrutinized  by  another  skilled  inspector. 
The  next  step  is  splitting  the  carcasses,  more 
inspectors  examining  the  freshly  cut  halves 
and  sometimes  finding  lesions  in  bones  or 
muscles,  in  which  case  they  are  marked  for 
the  retaining-room.  For  the  healthy  car- 
casses the  procedure  is  now  the  same  as 
for  other  animals;  they  go  through  the 
shower  bath,  are  labeled,  and  go  to  the  cool- 
ing-rooms, while  inspectors  make  a  closer 
examination,  in  the  retain ing-room,  of  those 
carcasses  which  have  been  held  as  sus- 
picious, and  determine  whether  they  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  unconditionally,  be 
made  into  lard,  or  sent  to  the  oflal- 
tank. 


DEALING   WITH    SUSPECTED    MEAT. 

The  retaining-room,  where  the  inspected 
meat  is  examined,  must  be  rat-proof,  with 
cement    floors,    well    lighted,    and    provided 
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AND    STAMPED. 

with  a  special  lock,  the  key  to  which  is  kept 
by  the  inspector.  Here  the  suspected  and 
retained  carcasses  are  critically  examined. 
By  no  means  all  are  finally  condemned,  be- 
cause the  examination  of  the  first  inspector 
has  been  necessarily  hasty.  It  is  his  duty  to 
be  sure  that  all  meat  which  he  passes  is  ex- 
empt from  disease.  If  there  is  any  question 
about  it  he  sends  it  to  the  retaining-room. 
If  a  later  and  more  careful  examination  con- 
firms his  suspicions,  the  c.rcass  is  conspicu- 
ously stamped,  and  also  the  tag  **  U.  S.  In- 
spected and  Condemned  "  is  attached,  when 
it  is  sent  to  the  condemned-meat  room  and 
later  to  the  tank.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the 
carcasses  retained  are  afterward  condemned. 

INSPECTION  '"  FROM   PASTURE  TO  PACKAGE." 

The  present  system  of  meat  inspection  Is 
far  more  comprehensive  than  merely  guaran- 
teeing the  wholesomeness  of  meat  at  the  time 
of  killing.  In  the  vast  business  of  curing, 
canning,  pickling,  etc.,  the  Government  holds 
strict    supervision.      The    inspectors    assure 
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INSPECTION  OF  THE  NECK   GLANDS     OF  H(XIS  FOR  EVIDENCES  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

((Jovornmont  rxporl'»nce  has  shown  that  If  the  disease  is  present    In    the   hogs     it   can   bo  detected   In  the 

glnnds  in  !>.'{  per  cent,  of  the  cases.) 


themselves  that  the  meats  have  not  been 
spoiled  or  become  unclean  since  the  slaughter 
inspection.  Such  as  have  undergone  changes 
that  make  them  unfit  for  food  are  rejected 
and  destroyed.  Further,  the  inspectors  see 
that  no  drugs,  chemicals,  or  forbidden  color- 
ing matters  are  used.  With  microscope  and 
reagents  the  experts  of  the  Government 
bring  to  the  aid  of  the  inspection  service  the 
best  eflPorts  of  modern  bacteriological  and 
chemical  science.  Then  1  .ving,  to  use  a 
well-known  phrase,  inspected  the  meat  "  from 
pasture  to  package,"  the  Govemr  ent  takes 
a  final  step  and  insists  that  the  package  be 
properly  and  honestly  labeled.  It  is  one 
thincr,  says  Dr.  Mclvin,  to  know  that  your 
package  a)ntains  g(K)d  meat ;  it  is  another 
to  know  that  you  buy  what  you  think  you 
buy. 

A    THOROUr.HLV    UP-TO-DATE    SERVICE. 

The  great  meat-packine  establishments 
have  been  held  up  to  the  world  as  examples 
of  the  highest  development  of  a  specialized 
industr>'.  They  are  the  result  of  an  evolu- 
tion of  years  of  gradual  improvement.  The 
federal  meat-inspection  service,  in  spite  of  its 


organization  into  a  great  business  almost  im- 
mediately following  the  passage  of  the  law, 
to-day  stands  side  by  side  with,  and  is  as 
modern  and  up-to-date  aSr  the  finely  or- 
ganized business  that  it  supervises.  The 
bureau  furnishes  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
spectors for  the  work,  and  they  will  work  as 
fast  as  the  improved  appliances  of  the  estab- 
lishment permit  or  its  needs  demand.  The 
Government  will  not  require  the  proprietor 
to  stop  his  work  to  send  for  the  inspector  or 
to  wait  for  him  to  retire  and  make  an  elabo- 
rate report,  a  procedure  common  in  the  in- 
spection systems  of  foreign  countries.  The 
Americfan  meat  inspection  is  probably  the 
model  for  the  world.  Its  employees  arc 
capable  and  expert  veterinarians,  bacteriolo- 
gists, and  chemists,  and  the  regulations  and 
organization  are  so  stringent,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  inspectors  and  inspecrion  of  inspectors 
so  frequent,  that  collusion  or  dishonesty  is 
practically  impossible.  The  consumer  of 
meats  which  bear  the  stamp  "  U.  S.  Inspected 
and  Passed  "  may  have  the  very  comfortable 
assurance  that  he  is  buying  and  eating  prod- 
ucts from  healthy  animals,  prepared  under 
clean  and  sanitan*  conditions. 


THE    RAILROAD   AS   AN   ADVANCE   AGENT  OF 

PROSPERITY. 


BY  KATHARINE  COMAN. 


/k  EUROPEAN  railway  manager  who 
was  inspecting  an  American  trans- 
continental railway,  exclaimed :  *'  But  this  is 
not  what  we  call  railroading!  We  transport 
the  people  and  goods  offered  by  our  territory. 
You  are  creating  the  business  that  you  ex- 
ploit." 

Our  Western  railroads  have  been  built 
in  advance  of  population  and  have  been 
obliged  to  develop  their  territory  indus- 
trially as  an  essential  preliminary  to  profitable 
business.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  first  railroad  to  strike 
west  from  Chicago  and  make  connection  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
River,  its  lines  have  been  steadily  pushed 
across  the  prairies  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  outstripping  the  westward  move- 
ment of  industry.  Burlington  and  Quincy 
were  frontier  towns  in  j  855,  as  are  Billings, 
Guernsey,  and  Cheyenne  to-day.  It  has  been 
the  consistent  policy  of  the  management 
throughout  its  half-century  fight  for  exist- 
ence to  make  the  prosperity  of  its  subsidiary 
territory  a  matter  of  prime  concern,  sacrific- 
ing, if  need  be,  immediate  profits  to  ultimate 
business  success. 

INDUCING   IMMIGRATION. 

The  first  factor  in  industrial  development, 
land,  was  provided  in  generous  measure  by 
the  Government.  Though  the  original  Illi- 
nois company  received  no  land  grant,  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  inherited  from 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  and  the  Burling- 
ton &  Missouri  railways,  purchased  and  in- 
corporated in  the  Burlington  system,  more 
than  3,000,000  acres  of  prairie  soil.  North- 
ern Missouri,  southern  Iowa,  and  eastern 
Nebraska,  the  region  covered  by  the  subsi- 
dized lines,  is  surpassed  by  none  in  the 
United  States  for  natural  endowment.  At 
the  present  price  of  $100  an  acre,  these  lands 
would  represent  a  handsome  revenue ;  but  at 
the  time  the  roads  were  built  quarter-sections 
of  prairie  were  a  drug  in  the  market,  even  at 
the  Government  price  of  :>i.25  per  acre. 
The  consistent  policy  of  the  management  has 
been,  not  to  hold  its  lands  for  advance  in 
value,  but  to  put  them  on  sale  as  rapidly  as 


proved  feasible,  and  at  such  a  price  as  would 
attract  to  the  region  bona-fide  farmers  who 
should  grow  crops  and  raise  cattle  and  fur- 
nish a  demand  for  goods  from  the  East,  thus 
creating  business  for  the  road.  To  this  end, 
land  commissioners  were  appointed  and  ad- 
vertising agents  sent  throughout  the  old 
Northwest,  where  soils  were  comparatively 
poor  or  had  been  exhausted.  In  the  years 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  forbade 
such  favors,  passes  and  special  rates  brought 
would-be  purchasers  by  the  trainload  into  the 
districts  advertised.  Special  freight  rates  on 
**  colonists'  "  goods,  agricultural  implements, 
and  household  supplies  rendered  the  offer  of 
cheap  land  in  the  new  West  doubly  attractive. 
It  was  the  part  of  wisdom  not  merely  to  get 
farmers  onto  the  land,  but  to  keep  them  there 
and  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  living.  During 
the  early  '70's,  when  hard  times  and  the 
grasshopper  reduced  Nebraska  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  the  railroad  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
farmers.  Thousands  of  people  were  passed 
back  to  their  homes,  carloads  of  supplies  con- 
tributed by  Eastern  cities  were  sent  out  free 
of  charge,  seed  for  the  next  planting  was 
freighted  into  the  devastated  districts  and 
sold  to  the  farmers  on  credit.  The  present 
prosperity  of  Nebraska  is  in  good  measure 
due  to  this  timely  aid. 

ADVERTISING    THE     DRY-FARMING    METHOD. 

West  of  the  hundredth  meridian,  where 
the  average  annual  rainfal  was  seldom  more 
than  ten  or  fourteen  inches,  and  agriculture 
seemed  impossible,  land  was  selling  in  graz- 
ing tracts  at  25  cents  an  acre  until  the  ad- 
vent of  dry-farming.  Under  the  supervision 
of  H.  W.  Campbell,  the  prophet  of  this  lat- 
est agricultural  gospel,  three  experiment  farms 
were  started, — one  in  Kansas,  one  in  Ne- 
braska, and  one  in  Colorado, — and  it  was  soon 
conclusively  proved  that  all  the  crops  suit- 
able to  this  latitude  could  be  grown  without 
irrigation.  In  189s  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  inaugurated  a  new  campaign  of 
advertisement,  printing  pamphlets  and  folders 
and  sending  a  deluge  of  literature  into  the 
older  farming  States.  A  very  effective  de- 
vice was   the   demonstration  car,   fitted   out 
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with  sample  yields  and  carrying  one  or  more 
practical  farmers  to  explain  the  method  and 
its  results.  Converts  to  the  new  idea  came 
in  the  main  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  and  Iowa.  "  People  move 
along  climatic  lines,"  said  an  experienced 
land  commissioner  to  me.  "  There  is  no  use 
in  going  south  of  the  Ohio  River  or  east  of 
Buffalo  for  recruits.  They  won't  believe  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses."  This  costly 
educational  campaign  was  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  selling,  not  the  railroad  lands, 
which  were  practically  exhausted,  but  the 
Government  lands  in  western  Nebraska,  the 
cultivation  of  which  would  none  the  less 
bring  a  revenue  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy. 

PROMOTING  IRRIGATION    PROJECTS. 

Farther  west,  in  the  arid  foothills  of  the 
Rockies  and  along  the  mountain  river  valleys, 
recent  irrigation  projects  are  converting 
wastes  of  sagebrush  and  cactus  into  produc- 
tive farming  country.  Whether  reservoirs 
and  ditches  are  built  by  co-operative  associa- 
tions of  land-owners,  by  syndicates  that  have 
tatken  advantage  of  the  Care/  act,  or  by  the 
federal  Government,  the  enterprise  is  re- 
garded by  the  railroad  management  as  tribu- 
tary to  its  own  development,  and  therefore 
to  be  aided  and  promoted.  The  Interstate 
Canal,  built  by  the  Reclamation  Service  on 
the  North  Platte  River,  where  it  flows  from 
Wyoming  into  Nebraska,  and  the  various 
private  projects  in  this  neighborhood,  have 
placed  450,ocx)  acres  of  land  "  under  water  " 
and  converted  the  approach  to  Fort  Laramie, 
formerly  the  despair  of  the  overland  emi- 
grant, into  highly  profitable  alfalfa,  sugar- 
beet,  and  potato  farms.  The  valley  of  the 
Big  Horn  River,  once  the  goal  and  too  often 
the  grave  of  the  trapper  and  Indian  trader,  is 
being  rapidly  settled.  Fully  600,000  acres 
is  now  under  irrigation.  The  Cody  branch 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  brings 
this  remote  region  within  two  days  of 
Omaha,  and  within  three  days  of  the  Chicago 
markets.  Above  and  below  Billings,  on  the 
Yellowstone  River,  Government  and  private 
projects  are  being  pushed  to  completion  that 
will  add  another  100,000  acres  to  the  irrigated 
area  subsidiary  to  the  Burlington  transporta- 
tion system.  In  the  disposition  of  these  lands 
the  railroad  plays  no  small  part,  advertising 
sales,  describing  crop  possibilities,  and  or- 
ganizing homeseekers*  excursions  to  its  west- 


tern  termini.  Intelligent  guides  are  sent 
with  each  expedition  to  assist  purchasers  to 
get  at  the  facts,  and  prospective  settlers  are 
urged  to  see  for  themselves. 

The  promotion  of  fakes  is  no  part  of  this 
far-sighted  policy.  Every  irrigation  scheme 
is  examined  by  a  trusted  agent,  and  no  lands 
are  advertised  until  the  water  is  actually  in 
the  canals  and  ready  for  distribution.  Great 
pains  is  taken  to  fit  the  farmers  for  the  new 
conditions  of  husbandry.  Simple  treatises  on 
dry-farming,  on  irrigation,  on  diversifica- 
tion of  crops,  on  stock-raising  and  dairy  farm- 
ing are  among  the  publications  regularly 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  Landseckers' 
Information  Bureau  at  Omaha.  New  indus- 
tries that  promise  to  develop  the  region  ex- 
perience the  same  fostering  care.  The  beet- 
sugar  mills  at  Denver,  Billings,  and  Grand 
Island  were  aided  by  special  rates  on  raw  ma- 
terial, machinery,  and  product  while  sudi 
privileges  were  legal,  and  are  still  assured  of 
cheap  transportation  during  the  summer 
months  from  the  centers  whence  a  labor  sup- 
ply may  be  drawn.  At  the  opening  of  the 
"  campaign  "  whole  trainloads  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  are  moved  from  eastern  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  to  the  sugar-beet  belt,  at 
slightly  more  than  a  single  fare  for  the  round 
trip. 

A  FAIR-RATE  POLICY. 

In  the  adjustment  of  freight  rates,  that 
most  diflicult  problem  of  railway  finance,  the 
Burlington  management  is  governed  by  its 
established  policy  of  basing  the  prosperity  of 
the  road  on  the  prosperity  of  its  clientele. 
The  nice  adjustment  of  rates  to  "  what  the 
traffic  will  bear  "  is  undertaken,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  highest  possible 
profit,  but  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  ca- 
pacity of  each  and  every  industry  that  con- 
tributes to  the  freight  receipts  of  the  system. 
To  crush  nascent  prosperity  by  exorbitant 
charges  would  be  to  throttle  the  hen  that  is 
to  lay  the  golden  eggs  of  future  dividends.  In 
a  statement  submitted  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce  in  1885,  Charles 
E.  Perkins,  president  of  the  road  from  1881 
to  1 901,  and  the  determining  influence  in  its 
history,  voiced  this  policy  in  his  assertion  that 
**  the  desire  of  the  railroad  to  increase  the 
volume  of  business  and  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  upon  which  it  depends 
for  its  support "  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of 
fair  dealing  with  its  constituency. 


THE  MEN  WHO  COUNT  IN   THE   BALKANS. 
\A/'HO's  Who  and  What's  What  in  the  Peninsula  of  Unrest. 

BY   E.    ALEXANDER    POWELL. 

(Late  of  the  American  Consular  Service  in  Ottoman  Dominions;  Balkan  Correspondent  of 

the  London  Evening  Standard.) 


TPHE  expected  has  happened.  Bulgaria 
has  at  last  thrown  off  the  Turkish 
yoke  and  Ferdinand  the  pompous  has  as- 
sumed the  crown  and  style  of  Czar  of  the 
Bulgars.  The  bauble  crown  that  he  had 
made  a  dozen  years  or  so  ago  at  Munich  has 
at  last  become  of  use.  Austria,  seizing  her 
opportunity,  has  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina to  the  dual  monarchy.  The  Sultan, 
shorn  at  this  double  stroke  of  more  than  50,- 

000  square  miles  of  territory,  turns  helplessly 
to  the  ministry  thrust  upon  him  by  the  party 
of  Turkish  reform  and  asks,  "  What  shall 

1  do?"  The  Young  Turks,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  internal  dissension  which  they 
have  stirred  up  has  so  weakened  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  the  army  that  its  effective- 
ness is  seriously  crippled,  gather  about  cafe 
tables  and  sip  masticas  and  wonder  if  they 
will  be  able  to  weather  the  storm  of  national 
indignation  which  a  tame  submission  to  the 
despoilers  will  inevitably  bring  on.  Hot- 
headed Servia,  seeing  in  the  fate  of  Bosnia  a 
forecast  of  her  own,  is  arming  for  resistance. 
Roumania,  needing  a  longer  coast  line,  is  al- 
most ready  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  Bul- 
garia,— for  a  quid  pro  quo.  Greece,  the 
mischief-maker,  scents  trouble  from  afar  and 
comes  hastening  up,  ready  to  take  sides  with 
the  stronger  party.  The  Albanian  tribesmen 
are  sharpening  their  yataghans,  and  Nicholas 
of  Montenegro  has  bidden  his  warriors  keep 
their  powder  dry,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Macedonia, — that  distressful  land, — still 
reeks  with  the  blood  of  her  murdered  peo- 
ple and  the  smoke  of  her  burned  villages.  If 
war  comes  she  knows  full  well  that  it  is  she 
who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  it.  The  Balkan 
bonfire  is  ready  to  be  lighted. 

But  it  IS  not  Ferdinand  with  his  toy 
crown,  nor  Abdul  the  shifty-eyed,  nor  any 
one  else  south  of  the  Danube  who  will  de- 
cide the  matter  of  peace  or  war.  It  all  rests 
in  the  hands  of  a  half-dozen  grave-faced, 
frock-coated  gentlemen  in  the  chancelleries 
of  London,  Petersburg,  and  Paris,  of  Berlin, 


Vienna,  and  Rome,  who  sit  at  the  ends  of 
telegraph  wires  and  decide  whether  the  Bal- 
kan apple  is  fully  ripe  and,  if  so,  how  it  shall 
be  divided. 

The  Balkan  Peninsula  has  aptly  been 
called  the  cockpit  of  Europe.  It  is  there 
that  the  eternal  Eastern  Question  has  its 
origin ;  it  is  there  that  the  East  and  the  West, 
the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  meet;  and  it  is 
there,  one  day,  when  Europe  is  ready,  that 
the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  be  de- 
cided. Of  all  parts  of  Europe  none  is  so 
little  known  to  the  average  traveler  as  the 
Near  East.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  many  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa 
are  more  familiar  to  the  traveled  American 
than  the  lands  which  lie  beyond  the  Adriatic. 

What  manner  of  men  are  these  little- 
known  rulers  who  are  continually  setting  all 
Europe  by  the  ears,  and  who  back  up  their 
threats  by  armies  ten  times  larger  than  our 
own?  What  know  you  of  these  warrior- 
peoples  who  were  brought  up  on  pistols  in- 
stead of  nursing-bottles  and  who  have  writ- 
ten their  histories  with  the  yataghan  instead 
of  with  the  pen  ? 

ROUMANIANS  ABLE  SOVEREIGN. 

Something  over  forty  years  ago  a  young 
man  in  traveling  tweeds  might  have  been  ob- 
served quietly  leaving  a  Danube  steamer  at 
Turnu  Severin  and  disembarking  on  what 
was  then  Turkish  soil.  So  little  did  his  fel- 
low-passengers regard  him  that  their  only  in- 
terest was  that  a  passenger  whose  ticket  was 
for  Odessa  should  cut  his  journey  short  at 
so  God-forsaken  a  village  as  Turnu  Severin. 
Three  days  later  that  young  man,  who  was 
no  other  than  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzol- 
lern,  was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Roumania  at 
Bucharest.  To-day,  Charles  L,  King  of  a 
free  Roumania,  after  a  reign  of  more  than 
two-score  years,  sees  what  was  once  a  Tur- 
kish vassal  state  standing  proudly  erect 
among  the  nations. 

He  came  as  a  stranger  to  a  strange  coun- 
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try,  with  only  his  own  unalterable  determina- 
tion, his  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  his  Hohcn- 
zollern  ancestry  to  back  him  up.  His  train- 
ing, which  had  been  that  of  an  officer  in  a 
crack  Prussian  regiment,  stood  him  in  good 
stead  at  a  critical  moment  of  his  career. 
King  Charles  has  always  been  at  heart  a  sol- 
dier, and  the  patriotic  army  of  the  first  class 
which  he  has  built  up  has  proved  not  only 
his  enthusiasm,  but  his  military  ability.  In 
1877  the  Roumanian  army,  under  his  leader- 
ship, saved  the  Russians  at  Plevna  and  gained 
their  country's  independence;  to-day,  some 
half  a  million  strong  on  a  war  footing,  they 
are  able  and  ready  to  play  a  decisive  part  in 
the  history  of  Europe  should  their  King  and 
their  country  demand  it. 

Charles  I.  is  now,  at  sixty-nine,  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  highly  accomplished  states- 
men of  his  time,  and  no  one  would  think  of 
questioning  the  absolute  security  of  his  hold 
upon  the  Roumanian  throne.  He  is  thor- 
oughly abreast  of  the  times  and  possesses  a 
more  than  superficial  knowledge  of  those 
various  arts  and  sciences  which  he  is  expected 
as  a  ruler  to  protect  and  promote.  By  his 
marriage  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied, 
— "  a  marriage  so  non-political  as  to  make 
It  a  political  event  of  the  first  importance," — 
he  brought  to  Roumania  a  queen  who  has 
made  herself  beloved  of  all  and  who  speed- 
ily became  the  center  of  all  charitable  works 
and  ideas.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is  better 
known  under  the  pen  name  of  "  Carmen 
Sylva,"  has  won  a  high  place  in  literature, 
several  of  her  poems  and  dramas, — which, 
by  the  way,  she  typewrites  herself, — having 
been  crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  Like 
her  husband,  the  Queen  is  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  pomp  and  etiquette  and,  unlike 
most  queens,  dares  to  declare  her  preferences 
openly. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT. 

The  eflforts  of  King  Charles  have  been 
principally  devoted  to  internal  development. 
As  a  result  of  his  influence  the  railways  were 
taken  over  by  the  state  in  1 886,  and  since 
then  have  been  increased  and  improved ;  he 
has  created  a  great  commercial  port  at  Con- 
stantza  on  the  Black  Sea,  whence  the  grain 
and  petroleum  of  Roumania  can  flood  the 
market;  owing  to  his  great  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  land  and  people  he  has  done  much 
to  promote  forestry  in  the  Carpathians;  he 
has  carefully  encouraged  agriculture,  and  the 
country  is  to-day  one  of  the  chief  grain-pro- 
ducing nations  of  the  world ;  an  educational 


system  has  sprung  into  being,  owing  to  the 
direct  support  and  inspiration  of  the  royal 
family;  by  the  discovery  of  extensive  petro- 
leum-fields Roumania  has  been  raised  from 
the  position  of  a  country  relying  solely  upon 
the  rain  and  sun  for  its  prosperity;  while, 
thanks  to  the  King's  indefatigable  efforts  and 
unceasing  watchfulness,  the  petroleum  indus- 
try has  been  protected  from  becoming  the 
monopoly  either  of  the  ruthless  Standard  Oil 
Company  or  of  the  politically  directed  Ger- 
man Bank,"  In  civilization,  culture,  and  In- 
tellect the  Roumanians  stand  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  all  the  other  peoples  of  the  Pen- 
insula. Where  once  was  chaos,  corruption, 
and  oppression,  to-day  is  an  orderly  state  of 
the  same  area  as  Alabama  and  the  same  popu- 
lation as  Pennsylvania,  which  is  an  example 
to  the  world  of  peaceful  internal  development 
and  a  tranquil  but  persistent  foreign  policy. 

SERVIA  AND   HER  RULER. 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown  "  is  a  proverb  that  is  peculiarly  fitting 
to  Peter  I.,  King  of  Servia.  He  occupies 
the  most  uneasy  throne  in  Europe.  He 
knows  full  well,  moreover,  that,  like  his 
predecessor,  the  ill-fated  Alexander, — of 
whose  assassination  many  accuse  him  of  hav- 
ing been  an  instigator, — he  may  well  lose  his 
crown  and  his  life  at  the  same  time.  Peter 
is  now  sixty-four  years  of  age,  but  with  his 
erect  carriage  and  military  bearing  looks 
quite  ten  years  younger.  He  has  been  a 
widower  for  nearly  twenty  years,  his  wife, 
the  Princess  Zorka,  a  daughter  of  Prince 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  having  died  in 
1890,  leaving  him  with  a  daughter  and  t\vo 
sons.  The  eldest  of  his  sons,  the  Crown 
Prince  George,  who  is  just  of  age,  is  unruly, 
hot-tempered,  ill-mannered,  headstrong,  and 
haughty;  friends  of  the  dynasty  say  that  he 
is  merely  impetuous;  enemies  that  he  is  in- 
sane, and  if  some  of  the  performances  he  has 
been  credited  with  arc  true,  the  latter  con- 
jecture must  be  correct. 

King  Peter,  who  receives  a  civil  list  of 
$240,000  a  year,  rules  over  a  country  which 
is  equal  in  size  and  in  population  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  combined.  Servia 
is  naturally  a  very  fertile  land,  and  with 
good  and  steady  government  might  become 
exceedingly  prosperous.  There  is  no  pau- 
perism in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood in  the  West,  the  poorest  having  some 
sort  of  freehold  property.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  few  poor  people  in  Belgrade, — "  the 
white   city,"    as    it    is   justly   named, — but 
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neither  their  condition  nor  their  number  has 
necessitated  such  an  institution  as  a  poor- 
house.  The  Servians  are  an  uneasy  and  tur- 
bulent people,  with  frequent  changes  of  min- 
istry and  political  upheavals.  The  army  is 
well  drilled  and  fairly  efficient. 

The  Peter  Karageorgevitch  who  is  now 
king  iS)  as  his  name  implies,  is  a  grandson 
of  that  Kara  George  (kara  being  a  Turkish 
word,  meaning  black)  who,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  led  the  Servians  in  their 
revolt  against  the  Turks,  eventually  making 
himself  dictator  under  the  title  "  Hospodar 
of  the  Serbs.'*  This  intrepid  leader  was  an 
obscure  and  illiterate  peasant  of  immense 
physical  prowess  and  great  natural  ability, 
who,  knowing  the  woods  and  hills  of  Servia 
intimately,  accomplished  marvelous  deeds  in 
guerilla  warfare,  repeatedly  repulsing  great 
armies  sent  against  him  by  the  Turks.  He 
was  assassinated  in  1817,  however,  and  of 
the  six  rulers  who  have  succeeded  him  on  the 
Servian  throne  one  died  after  a  reign  of 
thirty  days,  two  were  murdered,  and  three 
were  forced  to  abdicate. 

Peter  was  a  boy  of  twelve  when  his  father 
was  driven  from  the  throne.  An  exile  from 
Servia,  he  was  educated  in  Austria,  grad- 
uated from  the  famous  French  military 
school  of  St.  Cyr,  and  became  an  officer  in 
the  French  army  under  the  third  Napoleon. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
he  joined  the  famous  Foreign  Legion  and 
served  with  so  much  gallantry  that  he  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle and  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  A  few  years  later,  the 
Balkans  having  been  set  ablaze  by  the  revolt 
of  Bornia  and  Herzegovina  against  the 
Turks,  Peter  went  to  Montenegro  and  joined 
in  the  struggle. 

His  residence  in  Montenegro  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  become  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  the  Prince's  daughter,  and  in  1883  he  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Zorka.  Peter's  connections 
with  the  reigning  family  of  Montenegro 
have  been  of  considerable  value  to  him,  al- 
though it  is  said  that  his  former  extrava- 
gance and  dissipation  made  it  difficult  for  his 
high  connections  to  have  relations  with  him. 
The  twelve  years  intervening  between  the 
loss  of  his  wife  and  his  sudden  accession  to  a 
blood-stained  throne  he  spent  at  his  quiet 
home  in  Geneva,  living  the  life  of  a  student 
in  the  most  unobtrusive,  democratic,  and  eco- 
nomical fashion.  He  is  regarded  as  exceed- 
ingly liberal,  not  to  say  socialistic,  in  his 
political  views,  his  long  residence  in  republics 


like  France  and  Switzerland  making  it  com- 
paratively easy  for  him  to  understand  the  fact 
that  Servian  sentiment  is  thoroughly  liberal 
and  that  the  day  has  gone  by  for  high-handed 
and  capricious  conduct  on  the  part  of  hered- 
itary rulers  in  the  Balkans. 

*  PICTURESQUE    PRINCE    OF    MONTENEGRO. 

An  elderly,  portly,  dusky  gentleman  in  a 
white  broadcloth  frock-coat  lavishly  embroid- 
ered in  gold,  a  broad  and  variegated  waist- 
band stuffed  with  weapons,  a  black  tambour- 
ine cap,  his  blue  trousers  tucked  Russian- 
fashion  into  the  tops  of  his  boots;  saving  the 
dress,  a  typical  English  squire, — such  is 
Nicholas  L,  Prince  of  Montenegro.  He  is 
the  most  picturesque  sovereign  in  Europe. 
He  rules  over  a  mountainous  principality 
three-quarters  the  size  of  Connecticut,  with 
a  pastoral  and  agricultural  population  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  "My  country,^*  he 
once  said,  "is  a  wilderness  of  stones;  it  is 
arid,  it  is  poor,  but  I  adore  it!  And  if  I 
were  offered  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula in  exchange,  why,  I  would  not  hear 
one  word!  "  Prince  Nicholas  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  matchmakers  of  his 
time,  and  the  late  King  Christian  of  Den- 
mark alone  did  better  for  the  princesses  of  his 
house.  He  is  father-in-law  of  the  King  of 
Italy  and  the  King  of  Servia,  and  related  by 
marriage  to  half  the  reigning  houses  of  feu- 
rope.  When  a  visitor  to  Cetinje  once  told 
the  Prince  that  his  country  was  very  beau- 
tiful and  interesting,  but  that  it  appeared  to 
have  no  valuable  exports,  his  Highness  re- 
plied, with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  Sir,  you 
forget  my  daughters." 

Prince  Nicholas,  even  by  the  admission  of 
his  severest  critics  the  ablest  of  the  Balkan 
sovereigns,  has  hitherto  solved  the  problem 
of  reconciling  the  old  order  with  the  new, 
and  so  long  as  he  lives  Montenegro  will  go 
on  in  the  way  which  he  has  so  ably  marked 
out  for  her  development.  The  Gospodar  or 
"  Lord,"  as  his  people  call  him,  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  time. 
He  combines  two  qualities  usually  considered 
incompatible, — the  gift  of  poesy  and  great 
practical  common-sense.  No  one  can  under- 
stand his  character,  and  therefore  the  policy 
of  his  country,  which  entirely  depends  upon 
his  will,  without  taking  both  of  these  char- 
acteristics into  consideration.  The  Prince 
most  emphatically  knows  on  which  side  his 
bread  is  buttered,  and  his  public  acts  are  care- 
fully calculated  toward  the  improvement  of 
his  political  position. 
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But  Prince  Nicholas  is  not  wholly  ab- 
sorbed by  questions  of  statecraft,  finding  time 
for  small  matters  as  well  as  great.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  leaving  the  country 
for  a  considerable  time,  he  resolved  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  his  warriors,  who 
strongly  object  to  any  form  of  work  that  is 
not  warlike,  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  wine  trade  of  the  Black  Mountain.  He 
accordingly  summoned  the  chief  men  to- 
gether, and  in  their  presence  planted  a  vine 
stock  with  his  own  hands,  bidding  them  all 
go  home  and  do  likewise.  Finding  that  the 
art  of  farriery  was  despised  by  the  Montene- 
grin braves,  he  caused  a  smithy  to  be  erected 
outside  the  palace,  and  there  hammered  a 
horseshoe  for  his  haughty  subjects,  who  were 
thus  convinced  that  what  was  good  enough 
for  their  Gospodar  was  good  enough  for 
them.  He  is  utterly  indifferent  to  formality 
or  etiquette,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  court  pro- 
cession one  day  he  hailed  the  postman,  whom 
he  spied  in  the  distance,  stopping  his  car- 
riage in  order  to  seize  his  letters  and  news- 
papers. 

The  Prince,  who  has  himself  a  brilliant 
record  as  a  soldier,  is  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Montenegrin  army,  which,  as  Scharn- 
horst  once  said  of  Prussia,  is  simply  "  the 
nation  under  arms."  Every  Montenegrin 
of  military  age  receives  a  rifle  and  a  supply 
of  fartridges  from  the  government,  and  every 
man  in  the  principality,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
always  carries  a  revolver,  and  carries  it 
loaded,  by  special  command  of  the  Prince. 
A  Montenegrin  loves  his  weapons  as  his  chil- 
dren; infants  are  allowed  to  play  with  the 
butt-ends  of  pistols,  and  a  native  proverb  says 
**  You  might  as  well  take  from  me  my  brother 
as  my  rifle." 

All  Montenegrins  are  men  of  such  unim- 
peachable integrity  and  tried  ferocity  that 
their  services  as  consular  guards  and  bank 
messengers  are  eagerly  sought  throughout 
the  Levant.  It  may  sound  ridiculous,  but 
a  Montenegrin  would  die  to  save  his  mas- 
ter's life  in  case  of  need.  He  gives  his  word 
to  be  faithful  unto  death,  he  says  *'  Bes  a 
bes'' — ^which  means  "  word  of  honor," — and 
having  said  that,  it  is  far  more  desirable  to 
die  than  to  go  back  upon  it.  On  the  rare  oc- 
casions where  a  Montenegrin  has  betrayed 
the  life  or  interests  of  his  employer  he  has, 
upon  returning  to  Montenegro,  been  killed 
by  his  own  people.  Only  one  has  to  treat  him 
like  a  gentleman ;  if  you  strike  or  insult  him, 
a  Montenegrin  will  shoot  you  like  a  dog. 
All  the  same,  I  believe  Montenegro  is  the 


only  place  left  in  Europe  where  you  can  get 
a  man  to  die  for  you  at  $20  a  month. 

FERDINAND  OF  BULGARIA. 

Twenty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  a  little 
group  of  Bulgarian  statesmen  were  seated 
about  a  table  in  a  Viennese  beer-garden. 
With  them  was  an  Austrian  friend.  The 
Bulgarians  composed  a  committee  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  scour  Europe  for  a  suitable 
prince  to  succeed  the  dethroned  Alexander. 
Unsuccessful  in  their  quest,  they  were  re- 
turning to  Sofia.  The  acquaintance,  learn- 
ing their  business,  indicated  a  young  officer 
in  the  white  tunic  and  gold-laced  kepi  of  the 
Austrian  hussars,  who  was  sitting  at  a  nearby 
table.  "  There,  gentlemen,"  he  remarked, 
**  is  just  the  man  you  want.  He  is  Ferdi- 
nand of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  a  grand- 
son of  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  and  a  cousin 
of  every  crowned  head  in  Europe,  and  he  is, 
moreover,  a  man  of  great  wealth." 

The  committee  accepted  the  suggestion 
eagerly,  conferred  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Austria  the  next  morning,  communicated 
with  Stambuloff  at  Sofia  by  telegraph,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  had  offered  the 
throne  of  Bulgaria  to  the  young  prince,  who 
was  not  yet  twenty-six  years  of  age.  One- 
and-twenty  years  later,  at  Timovo,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Bulgaria,  surrounded  on 
every  hand  by  ruins  and  relics  which  spoke 
eloquently  of  Bulgarians  golden  age,  the 
same  prince,  now  a  man  of  two-score  and 
seven,  cast  aside  the  title  of  "  Royal  High- 
ness "  and  with  it  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  Ferdinand  I.,  Czar  of  All 
the  Bulgars.  The  style  and  title  he  assumed 
was  no  vainglorious  one,  for  five  centuries 
before  there  was  a  czar  in  Russia,  Bulgaria 
had  adopted  that  proud  title  for  her  rulers. 
By  his  act  he  revivified  the  kingdom  of  Bul- 
garia, which  fell  in  1393,  and  asserted  his 
sovereignty  not  only  over  the  people  of  Bul- 
garia, but  over  their  3,000,000  compatriots 
scattered  throughout  the  Balkans. 

Although  a  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  prince  has  the  nose  of  Louis  Napoleon 
and  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  last 
Emperor  of  the  French,  both  in  disposition 
and  character.  His  nose  is  a  gratification 
to  the  caricaturist.  It  is  so  conspicuous  that 
it  answers  as  a  trademark,  and  they  arc  able 
to  play  upon  it  with  great  ingenuity.  Ferdi- 
nand is  altogether  a  clever  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  a  skilful  politician,  with  an  ac- 
commodating conscience,  who  has  inherited 
the  manners  of  his  Bourbon  ancestors  as  vn\\ 
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as  their  insincerity,  and  can  wriggle  out  of  a 
tight  place  more  gracefully  than  any  other 
prince  in  Europe. 

Few  outsiders  have  any  idea  of  the  un- 
popularity of  Ferdinand  in  Bulgaria.     The 
main  objections  to  him  are  twofold :  first,  his 
Russo-phil  policy,  and,  secondly,  his  love  of 
show  and  etiquette.    His  one  aim  in  all  that 
he  does  is  to  increase  his  personal  and  social 
position.     He  long  desired  the  title  of  king 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  dispense  with 
the  odious  necessity  of  wearing  a  fez  when 
he  visited  his  liege  lord,  the  Sultan,  at  Yildiz 
Kiosk,  although  he  did  not  hesitate  when  he 
thought  there  was  something  to  be  gained  by 
kneeling  and  kissing  Abdul-Hamid's  hand. 
It   is  quite  conceivable  that   Ferdinand,  of 
whom  his  relative,  the  Comtesse  de  Paris, 
once  said  that  he  cared  for  nothing  except 
titles  and  orders,  has  sacrificed  material  ad- 
vantages for  the  empty  dignity  of  his  royal 
crown.     Meanwhile  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  prince  has  been  equally  unpopular.    The 
Bulgarians  prize  economy  above  all   other 
virtues,  yet  every  municipality  which  Ferdi- 
nand has  visited  has  been  obliged  to  run  into 
debt,  owing  to  the  cost  of  receiving  him  in 
what  he  considers  befitting  pomp,  and  his 
marriage  alone  cost  $600,000.     He  never 
drives  out  unless  a  squadron  of  cavalry  sur- 
rounds his  carriage,  and  the  simple  peasant- 
farmers  ask,  and  not  without  reason,  why 
he  should  keep  up  such   unnecessary  state 
when  one  sees  a  really  important  sovereign 
like  the  Emperor  of  Austria  driving  through 
the  streets  with  a  single  attendant. 

The  Princess  Marie  Louise  of  Parma, 
whom  Ferdinand  married  in  1883,  first 
aroused  his  pride  and  stimulated  his  inde- 
pendence. Both  she  and  Ferdinand  were  in- 
ordinately ambitious  to  advance  their  posi- 
tion and  power.  Instead  of  being  registered 
in  the  "  Almanach  de  Gotha  "  as  "  princes," 
they  wanted  to  be  called  king  and  queen,  and 
actually  had  crowns  made  at  Munich  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  favorable  vote  in  the  Sobranje. 
Ferdinand  is  himself  a  devout  Roman  Cath- 
olic by  birth  and  baptism,  and  had  promised 
his  wife  that  their  eldest  son  should  be 
brought  up  in  that  religion,  but  no  sooner 
was  his  wife  buried  in  1899  than  he  placed 
the  Crown  Prince  Boris,  a  child  then  five 
years  old,  in  charge  of  a  Russian  priest  of  the 
Greek  church,  who  secretly  baptized  and  is 
now  educating  the  child  in  that  faith,  to 
which,  of  course,  all  Bulgarians  belong. 
Ferdinand  was  remarried,  in  Februarv  last, 
to  the  Princess  Eleanor  of  Reuss,  thus  ally- 


ing himself  with  a  family  even  more  ancient 
than  his  own. 

Accident  made  Ferdinand  a  sovereign ;  na- 
ture intended  him  for  a  student.  He  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  rambling  through  the 
mountains  in  search  of  choice  botanical  speci- 
njens,  for  he  is  an  accomplished  natural- 
ist and  has  catalogued  nearly  all  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  Bulgaria.  He  is  pompous,  in- 
sincere, extravagant  in  his  personal  tastes, 
fond  of  glitter  and  display,  but  inordinately 
ambitious  and  a  born  politician,  not  to  say 
intriguer.  He  is  wont  to  take  his  guests  to 
his  summer  palace  at  Rilo,  which  lies  in  the 
mountains,  not  far  from  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier, and  show  them  the  "  promised  land  "  of 
Macedonia,  over  which  it  is  his  ambition 
to  rule. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  weaknesses  and  his 
trivialities,  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  looms  to- 
day as  the  most  commanding  figure  in  the 
Balkans.  He  has  made  himself  the  ruler  of 
a  state  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000,000  people,  and  can  put  into 
the  field  400,000  trained  and  warlike  fight- 
ing-men, the  largest  percentage  according  to 
population  of  any  country  in  the  world.  He 
has  made  himself  Czar  of  the  Bulgars,  but 
he  sees  in  himself  the  future  Emperor  of  the 
Balkans.  It  is  no  idle  dream.  Macedonia, 
with  three-fourths  of  its  population  of  Bulgar 
blood,  needs  no  urging  to  come  under  Bulgar 
sway.  Servia  sees  in  the  Austrian  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  a  forecast  of  her  own  fate  and, 
jealous  though  she  is  of  Bulgaria,  would 
doubtless  prefer  a  Balkan  confederation  to 
Austrian  annexation.  King  Charles  of  Rou- 
mania  is  aged  and  infirm,  and  many  of  his 
subjects  believe  that  such  an  alliance  would 
strengthen  their  position.  Montenegro  and 
Albania  would  doubtless  fall  into  line.  In 
such  a  confederation  lies  the  sole  hope  of 
Balkan  integrity.  Such  an  empire, — for 
Germany,  remember,  is  a  confederation  of 
small  principalities  and  kingdoms,— could 
bid  defiance  not  alone  to  Turkey,  but  to  any 
European  power,  for  it  could  put  into  the 
field  a  combined  army  of  more  than  1,000,- 
000  men. 

THE    POWER    BEHIND   SEVERAL   THRONES. 

There  is  yet  another  ruler  in  the  Near 
East  of  whom  probably  not  one  American 
in  ten  thousand  has  even  heard.  Though 
he  is  the  sovereign  of  no  one  of  the  Balkan 
states,  it  is  he  who  actuates  the  policy  of  them 
all.  I  refer  to  the  Very  Amiable  and  Dig- 
nified Orthodox  Patriarch  of  the  East,  His 
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Holiness  Joachim  III.  He  is  one  of  the 
least-known  and  most  interesting  personali- 
ties of  our  time.  He  exercises  more  actual 
power  than  all  the  Balkan  rulers  rolled  into 
one.  He  is  the  highest  constituted  authority 
of  the  Orthodox  Greek  church,  and  stands 
in  much  the  same  relation  to  its  98,000,000 
of  communicants  that  Pius  X.  does  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  with  this  one  vital 
exception, — that  his  power  is  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual.  His  spiritual  sway  is 
acknowledged  by  the  members  of  the  Ortho- 
dox faith  from  Egypt  to  Russia;  his  temporal 
power  is  little  short  of  absolute  in  all  the 
Orthodox  communities  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. He  is  received  as  an  equal  by  the  Sul- 
tan and  as  a  superior  by  the  rulers  of  those 
nations  whose  state  religion  is  that  of  the 
Orthodox  church. 

Joachim  III.  is  now  well  past  the  age  of 
three-score  and  ten.  As  is  the  custom  among 
the  Greek  clergy,  he  wears  his  beard  long, 
and  his  flowing  hair  is  gathered  in  a  knot  on 
the  top  of  his  head.  He  lives  in  great  state 
at  the  Ecumenical  Palace  of  Phanar,  on  the 
Golden  Horn,  the  imposing  front  gates  of 
which  have  never  been  opened  since  that 
bloody  day,  now  close  on  a  century  ago, 
when  a  former  patriarch  was  hanged  between 
them  by  a  fanatical  Turkish  mob.  When 
he  goes  into  Constantinople  he  is  conveyed 
in  a  golden  barge  of  forty  oars,  and  his  offi- 
cial audiences  are  ceremonies  of  great  state. 

MACEDONIANS    TWOFOLD    PROBLEM. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  Near  Eastern  ques- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  Macedonia,  the  name 
which,  though  it  finds  no  place  in  the  present 
administrative  division  of  Turkey,  is  gener- 
ally given  to  that  portion  of  the  empire  which 
IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  portions  of  the 
Servian  and  Bulgarian  frontiers,  on  the  east 
by  the  River  Mesta,  on  the  south  by  the 
Aegean  Sea  and  part  of  the  Greek  frontier, 
and  on  the  west  by  an  ill-defined  line  co- 
inciding with  the  Shar  range,  this  territory, 
which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  State  of 
Indiana,  including  the  vilayet  of  Salonica, 
the  greater  part  of  the  vilayet  of  Monastir, 
and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  vilayet  of 
Kossovo.  The  population  of  Macedonia 
may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  2,200,000,  of 
whom  fully  two-thirds  are  Christians  belong- 
ing to  various  churches  and  nationalities.  Of 
these  Christians  by  far  the  great  majority 
profess  the  eastern  Orthodox  faith,  owing  al- 
legiance to  the  Greek  patriarchate  or  to  the 
Rnltynrian  exarchate. 


Inhabited  by  a  variety  of  races,  Maoedonb 
possesses  a  peculiar  importance  as  the  prin- 
cipal theater  of  the  struggle  of  nationalities 
in  eastern  Europe.  All  the  races  which  dis- 
pute the  reversion  of  the  Turkish  possesions 
in  Europe  are  represented  within  its  borders. 
Here  are  centered  the  rival  aspirations  of  the 
various  states  which  during  the  nineteenth 
century  became  detached  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  Macedonian  problem  may, 
therefore,  be  described  as  the  quintessence  of 
the  Eastern  question. 

The  Macedonian  question  divides  itself 
into  two  categories:  religious  and  racial 
The  embittered  struggle  of  the  rival  na- 
tionalities in  Macedonia  dates  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century.  Until  Aat 
period  the  Greeks,  owing  to  their  superior 
culture  and  their  privileged  position,  exer- 
cised an  exclusive  influence  over  the  whole 
population  professing  the  Orthodox  faitL 
All  Macedonia  was  either  Moslem  or  Ortho- 
dox Christian,  without  distinction  of  nation- 
ality, the  Catholic  or  Protestant  communi- 
ties being  inconsiderable.  The  first  opposi- 
tion to  Greek  ecclesiastical  ascendancy  came 
from  the  Bulgarians.  The  Bulgarian  literary 
revival  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  precursor  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  nationalist  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  in  1870  of  a 
Bulgarian  exarchate,  the  firman  specifying  a 
number  of  districts  in  Macedonia  to  whidi 
Bulgarian  bishops  might  be  appointed  while 
other  districts  might  be  subjected  to  the 
exarchate  should  two-thirds  of  the  inhab- 
itants so  desire. 

The  Porte,  it  must  be  understood,  exer- 
cises no  jurisdiction  in  the  internal  afhurs  of 
its  Christian  subjects,  which  are  regulated  in 
each  diocese  by  a  council  of  the  chief  in- 
habitants, presided  over  by  the  bishop,  who 
also  acts  as  intermediary  between  his  flock 
and  the  Turkish  civil  authorities  when  they 
have  any  disagreement  with  Moslems.  Untfl 
the  creation  of  the  Bulgarian  exarchate  by 
the  firman  of  1870,  the  Greek  Patriardi  of 
the  East  was  the  spiritual, — and  to  a  great 
extent  the  temporal, — lord  of  the  B^kan 
Peninsula,  the  Christians  being  massed  to- 
gether under  the  compendious  title  of  Greeks. 
Owing  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Greek  clergy 
in  matters  spiritual  and  the  desire  of  the  Bul- 
garians for  a  church  service  read  in  their  own 
tongue,  there  was  a  split  in  the  Greek  diurch 
in*  1870,  the  Bulgarian  Christians  seceding 
from  the  mother  church  and  forming  a 
church  of  their  own  under  the  leadership  of 
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the  Bulgarian  exarch,  the  Sultan  intrusting 
to  him  die  secular  and  spiritual  interests  of 
his  flock.  These  same  prerogatives  were  also 
held  by  the  Greek  patriarch  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greek  Christians.  The 
patriarch  and  the  exarch  delegated,  in  turn, 
part  of  their  attributes  to  their  inferiors — 
bishops  and  priests.  In  this  way  the  clergy 
formed  a  body  of  functionaries  invested  with 
large  administrative  and  judicial  powers. 
Every  religious  community  was  intrusted 
with  the  repartition  of  the  state  taxes  among 
the  members  of  the  community,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  their  payment  into  the  state 
exchequer.  In  a  word,  the  spiritual  head  of 
9  Christian  race  was  at  the  same  time  its  civil 
representative  before  the  Turkish  authorities. 
It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  how  the 
ancient  racial  jealousies  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bulgarians  were  rekindled  by  this  religious 
schism,  and  a  condition  of  the  utmost  dan- 
ger was  brought  about.  In  those  districts 
where  the  Bulgarians  predominated  the  ap- 
pointment of  die  local  officials,  schoolmas- 
ters, and  priests  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
exarch;  in  those  portions  of  Macedonia 
where  there  was  a  majority  of  Greeks  the 
patriarch  had  full  sway.  Both  the  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians,  therefore,  have  instituted 
church  and  school  propagandas  in  Mace- 
donia, where  they  have  waged  a  furious  war 
between  themselves  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  poverty-stricken  and  demoralized  native 
population.  For  nearly  a  decade  armed 
bands  of  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  one  as 
bloodthirsty  and  cruel  as  the  other,  have 
roved  all  over  Macedonia,  the  Greeks  en- 
deavoring to  get  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants  to 
declare  allegiance  to  the  patriarchate,  while 
the  Bulgarians  coerced  the  Greek  inhabitants 
into  a  false  loyalty  to  the  exarchate,  both 
parties  backing  up  their  efforts  at  proselytism 
by  committing  murders  and  atrocities  of 
every  description. 

THE  PERSISTENT  RACIAL  CONFLICT. 

The  racial  animosities  of  the  Balkan  na- 
tions likewise  have  their  common  cause  in 
Macedonia.  She  is  the  apple  of  discord. 
Every  Balkan  state  is  contemplating  the  con- 
quest of  this  rich  province  and  the  playing 
of  principal  role  in  the  destinies  of  the  Pen- 
insula. Since  the  creation  of  the  independent 
kingdoms  of  Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  Mon- 
tenegro, and  Bulgaria  there  is  no  longer  any 
possibility  of  a  simple  division  of  Macedonia 
among  Christians  and  Moslems,  for  in  Mace- 


donia all  these  races  are  hopelessly  inter- 
mixed. To  put  the  position  briefly,  each  of 
these  nationalities  is  pitted  against  the  rest, 
and  all  are  equally  antagonistic  to  their  com- 
mon tyrants,  the  Turks,  against  whom,  how- 
ever, their  mutual  jealousies  will  not  allow 
them  to  combine.  Though  living  in  close 
contact  with  each  other,  each  of  these  Chris- 
tian nationalities  maintains  its  own  separate 
existence,  its  separate  internal  government, 
churches,  customs,  costume,  and  language. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  these  races  have  at 
some  distant  period  held  more  or  less  brief 
sway  over  some  part  or  other  of  Macedonia, 
and  these  historical  reminiscences,  which  ap- 
pear of  purely  antiquarian  importance  lo  us 
of  the  west,  are  considered  vital  in  the  Bal- 
kans. Historically  there  is  little  doubt,  des- 
pite the  efforts  of  Greek  and  Servian  writers 
to  minimize  their  claims,  that  in  the  days  of 
the  old  Bulgarian  czars  (893-1277)  Mace- 
donia was  almost  entirely  under  their  sway. 
The  Servian  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  tell 
us  very  plainly  how  the  great  Servian  Czar 
Dusan  (1336-1356)  included  all  Macedonia 
in  his  vast  dominions,  calling  himself  "  Czar 
of  Macedonia,  and  Monarch  of  the  Serbs, 
Greeks,  Bulgarians,  the  coast  and  the  western 
parts.'*  The  Greeks,  of  course,  can  afford 
to  regard  Bulgars  and  Serbs  alike  as  inter- 
lopers in  the  country  where  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  held  sway,  where  later 
the  Byzantine  emperors  ruled,  4ind  where 
even  in  Turkish  days  the  Greek  clergy  shared 
power  with  the  Ottoman  officials.  The  Rou- 
manian and  Albanian  propagandas  are  the 
most  recent  of  the  Macedonian  agitations, 
both  of  these  nationalities  taking  a  hand  in 
the  struggle  because  of  the  very  considerable 
proportion  of  Macedonians  of  Wallachian 
(Roumanian)  and  Albanian  blood. 

And  above  all  these  five  parties  there 
rises  the  Austrian  eagle,  ready  later  on  to 
pounce  down  upon  Salonica,  whenever  a  suit- 
able opportunity  offers.  To  my  mind,  at 
least,  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  Mace- 
donian -tangle  is  that  Austria- Hungary 
should  "  run  down  to  Salonica  "  and  occupy 
Macedonia,  as  she  has  already  occupied  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina,  to  the  general  advan- 
tage of  mankind.  Salonica  will  then  become 
the  greatest  port  in  the  Near  East,  the  quick- 
est route  to  India  will  be  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Vardar,  and  the  thorniest  of  thorny 
questions  will  be  solved  by  Bismarck's  old 
prescription,  that  of  converting  Austria  into 
a  real  Oesterreich,  or  eastern  empire. 
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IS  AN  HONEST   NEWSPAPER  POSSIBLE? 


**^AN  a  newspaper  tell  its  readers  the 
plain,  unflattering  truth  and  pay  its 
way?  "  is  the  question  discussed  in  the  Octo- 
ber Atlantic  Monthly  by  "A  New  York 
Editor."  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  writer,  "  there  are  the 
most  hopeful  indications  that  we  have  now  a 
sufficient  public  thirst  for  truth  to  guarantee 
a  market  for  such  a  newspaper."  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  newspaper 
is,  after  all,  a  business  enterprise,  and  that, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  production,  it  cannot 
live  without  its  advertisers;  and  although 
there  are  many  independent  journals  in  the 
United  States,  "  the  advertisers  exercise  an 
enormous  power  which  only  the  very  strong- 
est can  refuse  to  recognize."  By  way  of 
illustration,  the  writer  of  the  article  under 
notice  makes  the  following  assertion : 

Within  the  past  three  years  the  department 
stores  have  combined  to  modify  the  policy  of  at 
least  three  New  York  daily  newspapers.  One 
of  the  most  extreme  and  professedly  independent 
o  these  newspapers,  alwa^rs  taking  the  noisiest 
and  most  popular  line,  with  the  utmost  defer- 
ence to  labor  unions,  withdrew  its  attack  upon 
the  traction  companies  during  the  time  of  the 
Subway  strike,  on  the  threatened  loss  of  its  de- 
partment store  advertising.  It  has  never  dared 
to  criticise  such  a  store  for  dismissing  employees 
who  attempted  to  form  a  union.  In  other  words, 
this  paper  is  not  independent,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  is  governed  by  its  advertisers. 

Without  giving  any  names,  **  A  New  York 
Editor  "  presents  an  interesting  and  critical 
estimate  of  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  metro- 
politan journals  having  a  wide  popular  ap- 
peal, of  which  the  following  is  a  condensa- 
tion : 

No.  I. — Has  the  potentiality  of  being  a  very  good 
morning  daily.  Foreign  news  exceptionally 
ample,  but  very  badly  edited.  Home  news 
fairly  good.  Editorial  policy  eminently  fair, 
—chary  of  personalities,  and  considerate  to 
adversaries;  but  the  editorials,  like  the  for- 
eign cables,  look  as  though  they  had  been 
put  in  with  a  shovel.  Fortunately,  they  are 
short. 

No.  2. — By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  morn- 
ing dailies.  News  handled  with  the  single 
view  of  making  it  thoroughly  readable.  Re- 
porting of  a  very  high  quality  indeed ;  but  a 
column  and  a  half  of  brilliant  nonsense  will 
be  given  to  an  event  with  a  news  value  of 
ten  lines.    The  paper  has  the  indispensable 


note  of  authority;  but  editorials  are  alto- 
gether too  long.  Manifests  persistent  ani- 
mosity toward  many  public  men,  and  cannot 
speak  of  them  without  a  sneer. 

No.  3. — An  evening  newspaper ;  in  point  of  hon- 
esty of  purpose  and  high  ideal  occupies  a 
position  of  its  own.  Most  conscientiously 
edited,  and  appeals  to  a  limited  intellectual 
class. 

No.  4. — The  one  specimen  left  of  the  machine 
newspaper.  Lives  upon  its  once  great  repu- 
tation. Both  home  and  /oreign  news  fairly 
done.  There  is  not  an  editorial  in  it  from 
year's  end  to  year's  md  which  anybody 
would  feel  obliged  to  read.  Financial  page 
beneath'  contempt.  It  has  the  reprehensitSe 
practice  of  including  in  its  news  columns 
advertising  matter,  which  would  not  be  tol- 
erated in  an  independent  newspaper. 

No.  5. — The  last  remaining  specimen  of  uncom- 
promising "  yellow."  News  extremely  poor, 
consisting  of  the  Associate  Press  service 
warmed  up  into  sensational  forms.  Noisy 
methods  are  used  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
thing  becomes  one  continuous  shriek.  Edi- 
torials occasionally  able  and  always  almost 
utterly  without  scruple  or  principle.  Appeal 
to  class  hatred,  anti-British  sentiment, 
hatred  of  the  orderly  administration  of  jus- 
tice are  all  used  in  a.  way  which  would  dis- 
grace the  most  rabid  Parisian  political  jour- 
nal. 

No.  6. — Morning  issue,  formerly  of  the  same 
yellow  type,  but  now  in  a  very  fair  way  to 
reform.  News  well  condensed  and  readable. 
Editorial  good ;  but  attitude  on  Wall  Street 
shows  abounding  ignorance  of  economics  in 
which  only  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  could 
possibly  afford  to  indulge.  The  production 
good,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  become  better. 

No.  7. — The  best  handled  business  proposition  in 
the  New  York  group.  The  one  object  is  to 
sell  the  paper.  News  collected  with  enter- 
prise and  displayed  to  advantage.  Shipping 
news  unequafed.  It  is  the  respectable  com- 
petitor of  the  yellow  journal.  Editorials  are 
not  worth  the  name.  There  has  been  a  com- 
pulsory alignment  to  decency  in  the  adver- 
tising department,  but  its  advertisements  of 
swindling  stock  tipsters  are  a  disgrace  to  a 
self-respecting  newspaper. 

The  general  ({eduction  to  be  made  from 
these  examples  is  that  no  paper  of  the  New 
York  group  combines  the  two  indispensable 
qualities  of  popularity  and  authority.  The 
ideal  newspaper  must  have  real  technical 
merit  and  must  make  itself  widely  heard. 
Any  man  with  a  message  can  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. The  people  want  to  learn,  and  they 
can  be  approached  in  mass  in   two  ways: 
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one  is  the  public  meeting,  and  the  other  is  the 
popular  newspaper. 

I  say  popular  advisedly,  because  we  live  in  a 
country  where  we  decide  all  questions,  however 
abstruse,  by  counting  noses.  .  .  .  If  we  have 
adopted  a  system  whioh  regards  the  nose  as 
more  important  than  the  brain  behind  it,  the 
only  problem  is  how  to  make  the  best  of  our 
materials.  We  have  to  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  voting  population  which  .  .  . 
is  about  as  ignorant  as  could  well  be  imag- 
ined.   .    .    . 

As  an  admirable  evidence  of  the  public  de- 
mand for  the  truth,  our  editor  points  to  the 
advent  of  the  independent  voter,  '*  who  is 
killing  the  bosses,"  and  for  whose  evolution 
the  newspapers  are  largely  responsible,  though 
the  magazines  have  undoubtedly  helped. 
Less  than  ten  years  ago  "  party  regularity  " 


was  the  standard  for  voters,  and  those  who 
persisted  in  doing  their  own  thinking  were 
called  mugwumps,  soreheads,  and  cranks. 

What  the  public  wants  is  an  independent 
newspaper,  one 

which  treats  its  reader  not  as  a  child  nor  a  sage, 
neither  as  a  hero  nor  a  fool,  but  as  a  person 
...  to  be  taught  tactfully  to  stand  upon  his 
own  feet.  ...  A  paper  which  gives  the  Sen- 
ator and  the  shop-girl  what  they  both  want  to 
read  and  are  the  better  for  reading. 

Only  millionaires  can,  however,  start  news- 
papers; but  a  journal  of  standing  might  be 
gradually  remodeled  on  the  lines  indicated. 
**  The  market  for  excellence  is  inexhaustible; 
and  the  country  is  plainly  beginning  to  see 
the  sterling  market  value  of  common  hon- 
esty." 


WHAT  IS  AMERICA  WORTH? 


JN  all  well-regulated  commercial  establish- 
ments there  are  periodical  stock-takings, 
and  balance-sheets  are  duly  struck.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  latter  a  list  of  the  firm's 
or  company's  assets  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant items.  If,  for  any  purpose,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  should  wish  to  make 
out  a  return  of  their  present  possessions,  what 
would  be  the  value  of  them?  In  a  word, 
How  much  is  the  country  worth?  An  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
L.  G.  Powers,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington,  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology  for  September.  As  introductory  to 
a  table  of  values  Mr.  Powers  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  and  instructive  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  possessions  of  which 
our  wealth  consists.    He  says: 

They  are  the  lands  utilized  for  various  pur- 
poses, but  not  the  deeds,  mortgages,  and  other 
paper  evidences  of  their  ownership.  They  are 
railroads,  factories,  mines,  stores,  stocks  of 
goods,  and  live-stock,  but  not  the  stocks  and 
bonds  which  measure  the  equities  of  their  hold- 
ers in  the  properties  mentioned.  They  are  the 
products  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  mines, 
forests,  and  fisheries,  held  as  raw  material  for 
manufacture,  or  as  food,  clothing,  and  ornament, 
or  as  implements  and  machinery,  but  not  the 
warehouse  receipts  issued  to  their  owners. 

The  statisticians  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus and  many  others  have  made  appraisals 
of  the  national  wealth,  and  their  statements 
thereof  arc  the  exhibits  of  assets  which  would 
be  used  in  a  balance-sheet  prepared  for  a  busi- 
ness house.  These  appraisals  for  the  year 
1904  are  as  follows: 


POKM8    OP    WKALTH.  1904. 

Real     property    and     ImproTements 

taxed    155,510,247,504 

Real     property    and     iQiprovements 

exempt    0,831,244,570 

Railroads  and   their  equipment 11,244.752,000 

Street    railways 2,210,966,000 

Telegraph  systems 227,400.000 

Telephone  systems 585,840.000 

Pullman  and  private  cars. 123,000,000 

Shipping  and  canals 846,480.804 

Privately  owned  water  works 275,000,000 

Privately  owned  central  electric  light 

and  power  stations 562,851, 10.> 

Live  stock 4,073.791,736 

Farm  implements  and  machinery...  844,989,863 

Agricultural   products 1,899,379,652 

Manufacturing  machinery,  tools  and 

Implements    3,297,754,180 

Manufactured  products 7,409,291,668 

Imported  merchandise 495,543,685 

Mining   products 408.066.787 

(iold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 1,998.603.303 

Clothing  and  personal  adornment...  2.500,000,000 
Furniture,    carriages    and    kindred 

property 6,750,000,000 

Total $107,104,211,917 

Similar  estimates  have  been  prepared  for 
each  census  year  since  1850. 

In  1850  the  national  wealth  was  estimated  as 
$7.i35»7oo»228;  in  i860,  as  $16,150,616,068;  in  1870 
(estimate  made  on  a  currency  basis  of  the  time 
when  reduced  to  a  gold  basis),  $24,054,814^06;  in 
1880  (on  the  same  basis),  $43,642,000,000;  in 
1890,  $65,037,091,197;  in  1900,  $88,517,306,775; 
and  in  1904,  as  shown  in  the  table  given  above, 
$107,104,211,917.  .  .  .  These  annual  additions 
to  our  national  wealth  reflect  three  very  impor- 
tant factors:  (1)  The  creation  of  new  forms  of 
wealth  as  the  result  of  human  labor;  (2)  the 
appreciation  in  value  of  all  property  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  world-wide  influence  of  the  increased 
and  increasing  supply  of  gold  and  silver  which 
began  to  be  felt  immediately  after  the  discov- 
erv  of  gold  in  Australia  and  California  just 
prior  to  1850;  and  (3)  the  appreciation  of  prop- 
erty in  cities  and  towns  due  to  the  growth  of 
population. 
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It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  table, 
that  the  most  important  item  in  the  list  of 
assets  is  real  property.  Some  idea  of  the 
labor  involved  in  obtaining  the  figures  for 
this  one  asset  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that,  as  Mr.  Powers  informs  us,  the  Census 
Bureau,  before  making  its  appraisal,  ascer- 
tained the  ratio  between  the  tax-list  valua- 
tion and  the  real  true  value  of  the  real  prop- 
erty in  each  one  of  the  counties  and  in  all  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  No 
less  than  5,700,000  farms  were  included  in 
the  taxable  real  property,  the  farmer  being 
in  each  case  his  own  appraiser;  and  all  the 
information  collected  in  the  last  fifty  years 
shows  that  this  return  was  on  the  whole  very 
exact  and  trustworthy. 

The  value  of  railroads,  street  railways, 
telegraphs  and  telephone  systems,  Pullman 
and  private  cars,  electric  light  and  power  sta- 
tions, was  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  the 
selling  price  of  bonds  and  stocks  in  the  year 
1904.  In  the  case  of  live-stock,  farm  imple- 
ments, manufacturing  machinery,  etc.,  the 
census  figures  were  obtained  directly  from 
the  owners.  The  manufacturing  and  min- 
ing products  on  hand  were  estimated  at  one- 
half  those  produced  during  a  single  year. 


The  total  wealth  of  the  nation  may  easily 
be  tested  by  statements  concerning  the  num- 
ber and  wealth  of  our  millionaires,  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

If  the  statements  referred  to  are  trustworthy 
and  the  census  has  given  a  correct  estimate  of 
wealth,  then  the  deductions  usually  made  from 
such  statements  are  correct.  There  is  an  in- 
tense concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  The  millionaires  own  nearly  as  much 
wealth  as  the  census  shows  to  exist  m  the  coun- 
try. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  start  with  the 
value  of  farms  and  other  homes  which  are 
known  to  be  owned  by  men  of  small  posses- 
sions, the  savings-bank  deposits,  and  other 
known  possessions  of  those  of  moderate  means, 
and  then  add  the  lowest  popular  estimates  of 
the  possessions  of  our  millionaires,  we  have  an 
aggregate  far  in  excess  of  the  census  appraisal 
of  national  wealth;  and  the  conclusion  under 
such  circumstances  is  irresistible,  either  that  the 
census  estimates  of  national  wealth  are  ridicu- 
lously small  or  the  popular  estimates  of  the 
wealth  of  our  millionaires  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated. 

Mr.  Powers  finds  no  evidence  "  that  would 
justify  either  statement  that  our  national 
wealth  is  grossly  understated  or  that  our 
millionaires  own  so  large  a  share  of  that 
wealth  as  to  leave  the  great  majority  with- 
out property." 


THE   CURSE   OF   AMERICAN   EDUCATION. 


g  EARING  in  mind  the  old  adage  "  Where 
there's  smoke  there's  fire,"  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  fact  that  there  is  something 
really  and  radically  wrong  with  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  education.  In  the  last  issue 
of  the  Review  we  noticed  an  article  on 
"The  Inefficiency  of  the  Public  Schools"; 
and  one  can  seldom  take  up  a  magazine  or  a 
newspaper  without  finding  in  it  some  dis- 
paragement of  the  educational  methods  now 
in  vogue.  According  to  Mr.  James  P.  Mun- 
roe,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the 
blight  on  American  education  is  specialism. 
From  one  point  of  view,  this  is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  education  is  up  to  date;  for 
specialism  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

From  the  professor  of  Greek  down  to  the 
"professor**  who  shines  one's  shoes,  that  man 
is  in  demand  who  is  disposed  to  concentrate  all 
his  energies  upon  the  learning  or  the  doing  of 
one  thing.  Even  our  households  have  become 
infected,  for  therein  is  to  be  found  the  very 
apotheosis  of  specialization.  Even  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  one  maid  would  do  substantially 
all  the  work  of  the  house;  whereas,  to-day  the 
lady  who  condescends  to  burn  one's  beefsteak 


and  to  parboil  one*s  potatoes  will  not  enter  the 
laundry  or  the  dining-room,  while  the  other 
maid  (or  maids)  would  join  the  family  in  gen- 
eral starvation  before  so  far  forgetting  her 
"  place  "  as  to  cook  a  single  meal. 

But  what  can  be  expected  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  modern  world  when  the  leaders  of 
American  life,  men  in  the  professions  and  in 
those  higher  institutions  which  prepare  for  the 
professions,  have  seemingly  gone  mad  upon  the 
question  of  specialization? 

In  Bacon's  day  any  man,  however  bril- 
liant, might  "  take  all  learning  for  his 
province,"  but  that  time  is  gone  forever. 
But  that  does  not  justify  the  running  to  an 
opposite  extreme, 

the  digging  of  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  small 
mound  of  erudition,  getting  into  the  farthest  end 
of  it.  and  maintaining  that  the  tiny  patch  of 
sky  framed  by  the  mouth  of  the  hole  is  all  of 
the  universe  worth  while.  ...  If  some  man 
spends  his  whole  life  grubbing  at  some  Greek 
root,  why  is  he  to  be  rewarded  with  titles  and 
emoluments,  and  no  scholastic  encouragement 
be  given  to  the  far  less  erudite  man  who  is 
nevertheless  sending  intellectual  and  moral  roots 
over  a  wide  area  of  human  thought  and  life? 

Mr.  Munroc  holds  that  the  curse  of  Amcr- 
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ican  scholarship  and  of  American  education 
is  the  Ph.D.  Hundreds  of  young  fellows  are 
starving  themselves  and  impoverishing  their 
parents  in  order  to  obtain  this  degree^  which 
is  practically  essential  as  a  key  to  a  faculty 
position,  "  not  because  there  is  any  valid  edu- 
cational reason  for  it,  but  because  it  is  re- 
quired in  Germany  and  looks  well  in  the 
prospectus."  Having  gained  his  degree  and 
been  placed  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  young  Ph.D.,  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion, has  to  produce  something,  and  that 
quickly.  He  must  now  specialize  still  more, 
digging,  like  a  woodpecker,  into  some  worm- 
hole  of  erudition.  "  This  digging  is  politely 
called  research,  but  is  the  sorriest  counterfeit 
of  the  genuine  thing." 

It  is  these  men,  as  a  rule,  who  become  pro- 
fessors and  heads  of  departments ;  it  is  they  who 
determine  the  atmosphere  and  the  trend  of  the 
colleges ;  it  is  this  type  of  specialist  who  is  set- 
ting the  standards  of  learnmg  and  scholarship 
for  America.  As  a  result  we  have  our  profes- 
sions filled  with  men  who  can  do  much  within 
the  little  cell  of  their  specialty,  but  who  are 
wholly  ineffectual  in  the  great  world  of  human 
interests. 

Only  two  kinds  of  specialists  are  allow- 
able :  one  is  the  man  who  has  such  a  volume 
of  treasure  to  bestow  that  every  minute  of 
his  time  should  be  devoted  to  dispensing  it ; 
the  other,  who  can  concentratedly  dig  and 
who  has  no  other  ability.     The  number  of 


these  is,  however,  comparatively  limited. 
What  most  educated  men  need  is  not  con- 
centration, but  expansion.  At  the  present 
time  we  specialize  our  high-school  youth  "  in 
battles  and  sieges  and  leave  them  ignorant  of 
the  great  development  of  mankind."  We 
send  out  from  our  applied-science  schools 
many  men  **  who  are  competent  to  put  up  a 
bridge,  but  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  put 
up  a  good  front  among  their  equals." 

We  have  been  so  busy  stuffing  our  children 
and  our  students  with  facts  and  classifications 
that  we  are  forgetting  that  the  main  things 
which  they  as  men  must  know  are  men.  .  .  . 
Whether  a  boy  is  to  start  in  a  store,  in  an  office, 
or  as  a  "  drummer  " ;  whether  he  is  to  be  a  min- 
ister, a  lawyer,  an  engineer,  or  a  doctor,  his 
success  in  life  depends  upon  his  ability  to  get 
on  with  and  to  handle  men. 

If  American  education  is  not  actually  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  every  one  must  admit 
that  we  do  not  produce  our  due  proportion 
of  great  men.  To  do  so,  we  must  make 
over  our  whole  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, so  that  youth,  instead  of  being  put 
through  vast  machines  for  imparting  facts, 
shall  be  put  into  small  classes  under  intellec- 
tually strong  women,  and  especially  under 
intellectually  strong  and  morally  strong  men, 
who  shall  develop  the  boy*s  mind  and  charac- 
ter, and  send  him  forth  into  life  properly 
equipped  for  the  battle  that  inevitably  awaits 
him. 


LIMITING  THE  SKYSCRAPER. 


T^HE  increasing  height  of  the  tall  office 
buildings,  commonly  designated  sky- 
scrapers, in  our  large  cities  is  receiving, — 
none  too  soon, — considerable  attention  from 
the  building  departments;  but  few  sugges- 
tions for  the  limitation  of  these  towering 
structures  have  come  from  them.  It  is,  as 
Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler  says,  in  The 
Architectural  Record,  "  immensely  to  the 
credit  of  the  architects  that,  while  as  indi- 
viduals they  may  seem  to  have  almost  the 
most  direct  interest  in  the  failure  to  restrict 
the  height  of  buildings,  as  a  body  they  are 
the  only  source  from  which  have  proceeded 
any  practical  measures  for  restriction."  Mr. 
Schuyler  gives  an  interesting  analysis  of  two 
projects  emanating  from  the  well-known 
architects,  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  D.  Knickerbocker  Boyd,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Flagg's  plan  was,  it  appears, 
first  proposed  by  Mr.  George  B.  Post  some 


years  ago;  but  it  has  not  been  worked  out 
in  such  detail. 

Mr.  Flagg  proposes,  in  the  first  place,  that  no 
building  which  covers  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  entire  plot  on  which  it  stands  shall  be 
allowed  to  exceed  loo  feet  in  height.  For  the 
remaining  quarter  of  the  plot  he  would  impose 
no  restriction  in  height,  excepting  that  the  height 
mentioned  shall  not  be  exceeded  within  a  dis- 
tance from  the  front  equal  to  that  from  the 
building  line  to  the  curb  line, — that  is  to  say,  to 
the  width  of  the  sidewalk.  .  .  .  He  would 
allow  the  purchase  and  sale  between  adjoining 
owners  of  the  right  to  build  high  within  the 
limits  stated.  Finally,  he  would  require  abso- 
lute incombustibility  in  all  the  material  and 
equipment  of  buildings  that  went  above  the  first 
limit,  and  that  all  their  visible  sides  should  be 
"  treated  architecturally." 

One  result  of  this  plan  would  be  to  re- 
store to  the  business  streets  the  cornice  line 
"  which,  in  old  times,  was  automatically  im- 
posed by  the  five  stories  which  were  the  maxi- 
mum that  a  visitor  or  tenant  could  be  ex- 
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THE  SKYLINE  OF   THE  WEST   SIDE   OF  BROADWAY,  FROM  STATE  STREET 
TO    CHAMBERS   STREET. 


of  his  permitted  building, 
he  must  go  back  from  the 
street  for  the  superstruc- 
ture by  the  depth  of  his 
substructure,  and  to  triple 
his  height  go  back  again 
an  equal  depth  for  the 
second  superstructure,  and 
so  on.    He  says: 

I  would   limit  the  initid 
height, — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
maximum  height  at  the  es- 
tablished building   line, — to 
one  and  a  quarter  times  the 
width  of  the  street.     This 
would    give    our    principal 
north     and     south     streets, 
which    are     fifty    feet     in 
width,   a    sixty-two   and   a 
half   foot   high   building  if 
erected  at  the  usual  build- 
ing  line,   which    would   be 
equivalent    to    a    six-story 
building  used  for  residential  or  office  purposes, 
or   a   five-story  light   manufacturing  establish- 
ment.    On  our  east   and   west   streets    .    .    . 
which   are   sixty   feet  wide,  the   height  of  the 


pected  to  climb."    The  new  cornice  line  fixed 
by  the  limitation  to  lOO  feet,  or  eight  stories, 

would  be  only  half  as  high  again  as  the  old.  _  

Though    the    regulation   would   make    New  building,  if  erected  on  our  normal  buTlding  line, 

York  '*  a  city  of  towers,"  it  does  not  follow,  could  be   seventy-five   feet,  or  just  about  one 

as  Mr.  Schuyler  points  out,  that  it  would  be  ^^^J^  higher.  y      u    a  c        ^u 

H       .  r  J  »  Now,  if  an  imaginary  line  be  drawn  from  the 

a  tiara  of  proud  towers.  curb  of  anv  of  these  streets  to  the  top  of  an 

You  may  prescribe  that  all  the  sides  of  your  l"J?^ri^h^nbinaTn.^^^^^ 

vn^r    f.l?  KnnJin^   J   [fcf^^^^^  ^pokcn  of.     The  diagonal  thereby  becomes  the 

^^rJ  till  c^  n!rfiini  fr^L^f^i^n.  U  nnt  c  ffi.J.nf"  ^^cight  line  and  rcgulatcs  thc  fro/t  building  line 

T?;  iJnirfnrHnVr^r  L^fnw  wn  flH   rnnH^fi   t^^  ^^  wcll.    It  thus  bccomcs  apparent  at  once  that 

1  he   aspiring   aollar-hunter   would   continue   to  .^  „^  „^  ^^^  .^..e*  ««  k« *.!,««*<  u  *•-»«  ..^..»i«itr 

protrude\ta\k   parallelepipeds   -to  «he  enjpy-  Le  KHsTlof  e'^h^'aTditionTs  ol^'t 

;f tl.'erlhTpet^^Ss^^-^ouid  not  b^arilK;  o'f fe^P"'  ""^^  '^  '''''  '"  ^'^  ^''*'' 


would,  in  fact,  be  far  less  sightly  than  a  grove 
of  factory  chimneys,  which  already  taper  and 
have  form  and  so  far  comeliness.  And,  al- 
though it  would  be  a  very  good  and  civic  thing 
if  the  owners  of  the  parallelopipeds  were  re- 
quired to  give  them  form  and  comeliness  .  .  . 
it  were  a  fond  imagination  that  the  individual- 
istic New  Yorker,  whose  rampant  individualism 
is,  in  fact,  in  this  matter,  the  source  of  all  our 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  plans  as  regards 
their  esthetic  results.  Mr.  Flagg  proposes 
to  "  citify,"  to  Parisianize  the  town  to  which 
his  plan  is  applied,  and  he  would  restore  thc 
skyline  of  the  street  fronts.     Mr.  Boyd,  on 


woes,  would  submit  to  such  a  limitation  of  his    the   other    hand,    believes    in    diversity    w^d 


right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  The 
parallelopiped  is  the  form  which  gives  him  most 
space  for  rental  and  which  can  be  most  cheaply 
built.  To  prevent  him  from  building  it  would 
seem  to  him  a  great  outrage.  As  the  American 
tourist  said  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, "  Our  people  wouldn't  stand  it." 


variegation.  "  A  skyline  which  is  a  sierra 
has  no  terrors  for  him;  neither  has  a  street 
front,  which  is  a  series  of  ins  and  outs." 

Mr.  Schuyler  thinks  that  the  irregulariz- 
ing  of  the  public  streets  might,  in  the  hands 
of  architects  of  genius,  result  in  something 
Whether  or  no  Mr.  Flagg*s  means  would    far  more  attractive  than  thc  actual  Philadel- 
attain  his  ends,  everybody  will  sympathize   phia  or  the  actual  New  York ;  but, 

with  him  in  his  desire  to  make  a  more  con-  ,       .      .      .       ^t.       *    i  r       u-,.    ^      i 

,     ^^      ^.        .  keeping  in  view  the  actual  race  of  architectural 

vernent  and  attractive  city.  practitioners  and  the  reasonable  probabilities  of 

Thc  plan  of  Mr.  Boyd,  who,  it  should  be  our   street  architecture,  a  regular  cornice  line 

mentioned,   is  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  a  street  front  in  a  single  plane  seem  to  offer 

chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi-  f  better  hope  of  a  desirable  result  than  a  saw- 

^    ^    .  j'iY        ^  xj     ^     ^  toothed  skyline  and  a  higgledy-piggledy  of  ahgn- 

tects,  IS  a  very  different  one.     He  proposes  ^^,^^  accompanied  by  a  frontage  of  sidewalks  of 

that  if  a  builder  wishes  to  double  the  height  varying  width. 
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y^  MOST  sane,  as  well  as  humanitarian, 
view  of  the  principles  which  shojuld 
guide  the  masters  of  equatorial  Africa  is 
given  by  Lucien  Hubert,  a  French  Deputy 
from  Paris,  writing  in  the  Deutsche  Revue. 
He  also  describes  how  France,  on  her  part, 
is  solving  the  problem. 

^A  change,  he  contends,  has  of  late  taken 
place  in  the  colonial  idea.  The  conception 
of  utilizing  colonies  has  become  less  one- 
sided, less  artificial. 

An  unexplored  colony  seems  like  an  opening 
for  the  unemployed  forces  of  the  mother-country. 
Xhe  running  of  the  vast  and  complicated  machin- 
ery of  a  modern  state  requires  abundant  re- 
sources, and  but  too  often  these  are  lacking ;  the 
colonies  yield  the  necessary  addition.  We  oc- 
cupy the  virgin  lands  and  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  those  imperfectly  civilized  states,  not  in  order 
to  divert  our  population  into  them  or  to  gather 
a  wealth  whfch  is  as  yet  non-existent,  but  in  or- 
der to  create  that  wealth,  to  organize  a  social 
condition  through  our  surplus  labor-material. 
And  if  we  clearly  realize  that  there  is  no  holier, 
more  natural  ri^ht  than  the  right  to  labor,  colo- 
nial conquest  will  not  appear  as  the  unjust  rob- 
bing of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  but  as  a  justified 
expropriation  for  a  human  benefit. 

But  is  this  not  really  expropriation?  No, 
says  M.  Hubert,  for  "  we  abstract  nothing 
from  the  original  owners ;  we  create  an  order 
of  things  calculated  to  give  value  to  what 
before  had  none;  to  transform  the  fruitless 
soil  into  productive  capital;  finally,  to  con- 
vert those  peoples,  indolent,  impotent  to  bat- 
tle with  Nature's  phenomena,  into  an  active 
force,  obedient  to  a  guiding  hand." 

This  conception  of  the  pathfinder's  role 
has  been  aptly  termed  in  France  the  "  Policy 
of  Association," — association  of  the  mother- 
country  and  its  possession  in  a  harmonious 
social  system;  association  of  European  and 
native  in  the  construction  of  a  new  edifice  of 
hutnan  activity. 

There  where  the  civilized  man's  achievements 
are  necessarily  uncertain,  since  the  climate  ren- 
ders his  existence  precarious;  there  where  the 
native  alone  can  perpetuate  his  race,  association 
is  essential  to  success.  Protected,  led,  educated 
by  the  European,  the  native  may  eventually  in- 
crease and  prosper.  He  is  the  stuff  without 
which  nothing  can  be  produced;  we  are  the 
spirit  that  infuses  him  with  life.  They,  these 
peoples,  are  the  necessary  aids,  the  raw  forces 
which  are  to  be  ruled  and  guided,  but  which  we 
must,  above  all,  understand  how  to  win  and 
maintain.  We  recognize  daily  that  the  real  treas- 
ure of  our  colonies  consists  not  in  the  natural 
wealth  or  in  great  stretches,  but  in  the  native 
tribes,  which  we  at  first  regarded  so  disdain- 
fully ;— ^man  is  the  capital  to  be  made  productive. 
And  that  can  be  done  only  by  raising  his  self- 


esteem,  his  dignity,  by  increasing  his  wants,  and 
giving  him  a  chance  to  satisfy  then^ — ^an  incen- 
tive which  comprises  the  strivings  and  the  joy 
of  life.  This  policy  scorns  artificial  and  too  rapid 
means;  it  seeks  only  enduring  results,  the  nat- 
ural fruits  of  a  social  activity.  Its  aim  is  civiliza- 
tion; its  means,  freedom  enlightened  by  reason. 

Sketching  in  broad  outlines  how  France 
has  applied  these  principles  in  its  fine  West- 
African  colony,  the  writer  continues : 

To  proceed  from  conquest  to  pacification,  to 
administrative  organization  and  economic  gain, 
does  not  suffice  the  civilizing  zeal.  Western 
Africa  with  its  iron  pathways  and  modern  state- 
machinery  has  ceased  to  be  a  desert,  a  formless, 
disunited  mass,  a  chaos  of  wastes  and  forests. 
We  have  created  a  country.  We  must  now 
create  a  nation.  After  mastering  the  political 
and  o^uiisii  [problems  there  remained  a  final 
oniriHHokitluri  which' we  have  now  reached: — 
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himself.  Unite  the  two  and  progress  is  assured : 
the  white  man  cannot  execute ;  the  African  can- 
not devise  or  will ;  the  former  will  contrive  and 
will  for  him.  This  determines  the  social  bond 
which  is  the  basis  of  colonization. 

The  negro,  says  this  French  writer,  fur- 
ther, is  a  big  child,  intoxicated  by  too  much 
liberty.  "  We  have  given  him  civil  rights ; 
must  we  go  as  far  as  to  invest  him  with  po- 
litical ones?  This  has  at  various  times  been 
contemplated,  but  it  was  not  encouraged  by 
experience."    He  concludes: 

But  if  it  be  unwise  to  at  once  assimilate  peo- 
ples that  through  ages  of  barbarism  are  radically 
different  from  us,  we  must  prepare  them  for 
emancipation  by  having  them  co-operate  with  us. 
All  our  offices  are  open  to  the  natives.  We  have 
colored  teachers,  secretaries,  judges,  accountants, 
assistant  doctors,  etc.  All  can  be  convinced  that 
if  we  have  established  ourselves  in  West  Africa, 
it  was  done  not  alone  for  our  advantage,  but 
with  a  consciousness  of  our  duty  to  elevate  the 
natives, — the  cause  of  the  disinherited  has  always 
been  our  own. 

And.  it  may  be  reiterated,  that  the  French 
ideas  of  colonizing  tropical  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly Africa,  seem  to  be  shared  to-day  by 
the  other  colonizing  governments. 
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THE  SERVANT  QUESTION, -AS  VIEWED  IN   PARIS. 

**gOON  there  will  be  no  one 

us!  "      Xhus     the     hecrini 


to  waxt  on 
us!"  Thus  the  beginning  of  a 
Parisian  publicist's  plaint  upon  the  servant 
question  in  the  French  metropolis,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Correspondant,  issued  fort- 
nightly in  the  same  metropolis.  And  Mon- 
sieur Gaston  JoUivet  proceeds  with  a  set  of 
grievances,  one  or  two  of  which  are  similar 
to  cis- Atlantic  troubles : 

In  the  first  place,  wages  have  risen  very  con- 
siderably during  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  A  valet  who  would  formerly  have  been 
satisfied  with  70  francs  ($14)  a  month,  now  re- 
ceives 90  or  100.  The  chambermaid,  who  would 
have  deemed  40  or  50  francs  fair  compensation, 
can  now  easily  earn  50  or  60.  And  the  same 
progressive  rate  applies  to  the  rest  of  the  ser- 
vants, especially  if  you  -add  to  their  wages  so 
much  for  wine,  laundry,  and  gifts,  allowing,  be- 
sides, if  you  hapi>en  to  have  a  country  house,  a 
certain  sum  for  tips.  This  last  named  source  of 
revenue  demands  special  attention,  having  passed 
from  an  accessory  detail  to  a  main  principle,  as 
the  present  example  shows :  "  My  valet,"  related 
a  Parisian  gentleman  at  his  club,  "  was  dum- 
founded  this  morning  at  the  news  that  I  hence- 
forth proposed  to  spend  four  months  of  the  year 
at  my  country  place.  He  asked  me  what  I 
thought  my  average  number  of  visitors  would 
come  to.  I,  in  my  innocence,  supposed  he  was 
making  the  inquiry  because  he  feared  there 
would  be  too  much  work  for  him,  and  I  hastened 
to  reassure  him  with  the  statement  that  I  was 
not  thinking  of  inviting  anybody.  But  instead 
of  brightening  up,  his  face  got  still  gloomier, 
and  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deferential  sadness, 
that  if  I  were  going  to  have  no  guests  there 
would  be  no  tips  to  make  up  for  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  being  absent  from  Paris  for  four  months, 
and  that  he  therefore  preferred  to  give  notice 
to  leave.  Upon  which,  after  a  deep  and  respect- 
ful bow,  he  turned  upon  his  heel." 

Another  source  of  revenue  dilated  upon 
by  M.  Jollivet  is  the  traditional  old  **  dance 
of  the  basket-handle."  When  the  French 
say  that  a  cook,  for  instance,  "  makes  the 
handle  of  the  basket  dance,"  they  mean  that 
upon  each  article  purchased  at  the  market 
cook  makes  a  small  private  profit  by  charg- 
ing her  mistress  a  little  more  than  the  article 
actually  cost.  This  system  of  theft  is  a  rec- 
ognized national  institution,  sanctified  by 
ages  of  existence  and  scarcely  opposed  by 
truly  patriotic  French  housewives.  Hand  in 
hand  with  this  evil  goes  the  analogous  cus- 
tom, complained  of  by  the  Correspondant' s 
contributor,  according  to  which  domestic  ser- 
vants are  paid  commissions  by  the  trades- 
men who  sell  them  goods  for  their  masters' 
consumption.  (This  practice  has  not  yet 
reached  America, — at  least  not  as  a  general 

"'-'^  —although  a  parallel  case  seems  to 


present  itself  when  a  Wholesale  merchant 
gixes  a  secret  bonus  to  the  "  buyer "  who 
purchases  goods  for  the  retail  merchant  cm- 
ploying  him.)  But  actual  theft  is  commoo 
enough,  so  M.  Jollivet  avers,  among  Parisian 
servants,  whom  he  describes  as  being  chron- 
ically dishonest.  And  since  they  arc  at  the 
same  time  carefully  frugal  in  their  personal 
expenditure, — 

If  valet,  chambermaid,  or  cook  have  in  the 
course  of  such  a  career  made  no  rash  invest- 
ments, if  the  first  has  abstained  from  drinking 
much  wine  but  ours  during  all  his  service,  if  the 
cook  and  the  maid  have  not  "  played  lady "  too 
hard,  then  they  may  all  "retire"  while  still 
young.  I  could  mention  one  or  two  fashionable 
seaside  resorts  where  "retired"  servants  have 
built  handsome  villas,  which  they  let  for  the 
summer  season  in  order  to  live  in  them  the  rest 
of  the  year  and  to  stay  at  comfortable  hotels  of 
the  capital  or  watering  places  like  "  ladies  "  and 
'  gentlemen." 

The  spirit  of  "  I'm  as  good  as  you," — ^thc 
very  phrase  employed  by  M.. Jollivet, — the 
exactions  of  the  local  tribe  of  servants,  their 
cupidity,  dishonesty,  ingratitude,  and  inso- 
lence, incline  one  to  hire  foreign  domestics; 
but  as  these,  too,  are  in  most  cases  unsatis- 
factory because  of  other  peculiarities,  there 
seems  nothing  to  do  but  try  to  improve  the 
national  brand. 

In  fact,  this  author  believes  that  the  ser- 
vants would  improve  if  their  masters  did. 
All  servants  should  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  in  the  best  quarters  possible,  so 
as  to  feel  really  at  home;  they  should  be 
treated  with  less  condescension  and  more  con- 
sideration; too  much  work  should  not  be 
asked  of  them,  and  when  they  fall  ill  they 
should  receive  almost  the  same  sort  of  at- 
tention that  a  member  of  the  family  would 
under  the  circumstances.  The  social  in- 
feriority of  servants  should  never  be  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  manner  or  speech, 
>yhile,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  deroga- 
tion of  dignity  in  being  liberal  with  "  please  " 
and  "  thank  you."  Domestics  are  well  aware 
that  employers  of  the  right  sort  know  how 
to  be  affable  without  being  familiar ;  they  in- 
deed prefer  aristocratic  gentility  to  demo- 
cratic roughness.  "  Nothing  repels  them  so 
violently  as  the  arrogance  of  an  upstart,  and 
their  own  want  of  gratitude  is  frequently 
founded  on  want  of  appreciation  in  their 
masters." 

Written  entirely  from  what  one  might 
call  an  "  upper-class "  point  of  view,  Ais 
article  is  none  the  less  fair  and  sympadiedc. 
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SENTIMENTALITY   IN   MURDER  TRIALS,-AN  ITALIAN 

VIEW. 


^^OT  long  ago  a  well-known  sculptor  of 
Naples  was  haled  before  the  bar  of 
justice  for  killing  his  wife.  The  young 
woman,  a  public  singer,  had  perhaps  not 
been  an  ideal  life  companion  to  choose.  Still, 
the  couple  had  lived  together  and  occupied 
the  same  room,  where,  one  night,  the  hus- 
band shot  his  partner.  From  the  moment 
the  news  was  made  public  until  the  trial  be- 
gan, the  daily  papers  were  filled  with  articles 
describing  the  accused,  if  not  as  a  genius,  as  a 
man  of  great  talent  and  a  worthy  citizen. 
Thus  he  became  an  object  of  general  sympa- 
thy, a  great  many  unthinking  people  going  so 
far  as  to  consider  him  a  victim  entitled  to 
pity, — instead  of  the  woman  he  had  mur- 
dered. Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the 
prisoner  was  allowed  to  be  taken  to  the 
**  Palace  of  Justice  "  without  irons,  and  to  sit 
in  a  place  of  his  own  preference.  He  as- 
sumed the  role  of  injured  innocence,  claim- 
ing immunity  on  the  dual  ground  of  being  a 
"  martyr  to  passion,"  and  an  altogether  ex- 
ceptional personage,  both  as  man  and  as 
artist.  For  three  whole  days, — amid  popular 
approval  and  applause  which  declared  this 
culprit  a  hero, — he  talked  a  sort  of  apologetic 
autobiography,  narrating  the  story  of  his  life 
down  to  the  most  insignificant  details,  and 
dwelling  at  great  length  on  his  professional 
ups  and  downs,  his  illusions  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  tale  of  his  love  and  courtship,  his 
marriage,  his  horrible  suspicions,  and  so  on, 
and  so  forth. 

This  affair  furnishes  a  writer  in  the 
Roman  Nuova  Antologia  the  text  for  an  as- 
sault upon  the  Italian  manner  of  conducting 
trials  for  murder;  and  some  of  the  animad- 
versions he  hurls  at  Italy  seem  to  produce  an 
echo  in  a  language  understood  4000  miles  to 
the  west  of  that  Peninsula.  But  before  ver- 
bally quoting  Signor  Garofalo,  one  should 
mention  that  trial  by  jury  is  relatively  a 
novel  institution  in  Italy, — as,  in  fact,  Italy 
is  itself  a  new  kingdom, — that  the  jurors  arc 
chosen  by  lot,  that  they  are  not  paid  for  their 
services,  that  they  are  not  secluded  as  ours 
arc ;  there  exist  rules,  however,  providing  for 
exemption  or  rejection  of  certain  prospective 
jurymen.  Referring  to  the  Neapolitan  affair 
as  typical,  Signor  Garofalo  says: 

Ought  this  kind  of  thing  to  be  tolerated? 
Ought  it  not  to  be  understood  that  an  assize 
court  is  not  intended   for  lectures  upon   auto- 


psychology?  ...  An  artist  considering  him- 
self a  superman  is  a  piece  of  fatuity  often  to  be 
met  with;  but  how  strange  that  this  slayer  of  a 
woman  should  have  been  acclaimed  as  he  passed 
along  the  corridors,  and  applauded  when  he 
arrived  in  the  court-room  by  a  miscellaneous 
public,  just  as  though  he  had  performed  some 
heroic  exploit!  Sympathy  for  a  passional  of- 
fender might  be  comprehensible,  in  some  cases; 
one  might  agree  to  regard  such  an  one  as  an 
unfortunate  rather  than  as  a  criminal;  but  mis- 
fortune should  evoke  pity,  not  plaudits.  Those 
proffered  to  the  uxoricide  were  symptomatic  of 
moral  perversion,  and  ought  to  have  been  sternly 
repressed  by  the  president  of  the  court.  .  .  . 
The  president  might  well  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  power  given  him  by  law  to  exclude  every- 
thing from  the  proceedings  tending  to  lengthen 
them  unduly.  He  ought  to  have  examined  the 
accused  upon  the  exact  circumstances  of  the 
crime  itself,  demanding  succinct  answers,  oblig- 
ing him  to  state  precisely  those  facts  which, 
according  to  the  law,  could  be  adduced  in  exon- 
eration of  his  act  of  homicide.  All  the  long 
preliminary  chapters  of  romance  recited  by  the 
sculptor  were  entirely  superfluous.  .  .  .  When 
the  statutes  compel  a  dozen  individuals  to  leave 
their  business  and  sit  gratuitously  as  jurymen, 
one  would  suppose  that  no  more  would  be  ex- 
pected of  such  citizens  than  the  sacrifice  of  some 
days,  or  of  a  few  weeks  at  most.  Then,  how 
ask  that  the  sacrifice  continue  for  months,  in- 
definitely? By  what  right  are  the  jurors  com- 
pelled to  listen,  not  only  to  what  may  be  neces- 
sary for  deciding  as  to  the  prisoner's  guilt,  but 
to  all  that  may  throw  light  upon  the  evolution 
of  his  thought,  his  mentality,  his  instincts,  his 
character,  his  emotions,  his  whole  soul-develop- 
ment, as  if  he  were  one  of  the  great  historical 
personages  of  mankind?  Under  such  consid- 
erations, is  it  surprising  if  some  citizens  who 
are  busy  enough  with  their  own  affairs  or  fami- 
lies take  refuge  in  any  kind  of  excuse  to  escape 
a  duty  which  has  become  so  ungrateful,  burden- 
some, and  unendurable?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  majority  of  a  jury 
is  composed  of  inferior  elements,  of  uncultured 
men  unable  to  exercise  those  faculties  of  a  high- 
ly trained  mind,  analysis  and  synthesis,  indis- 
pensable for  the  framing  of  correct  views  upon 
subtle  questions  of  what  is  termed  "morbid 
psychology." 

Believing  that  the  minute  probing  and  dis- 
secting of  a  murdercr*s  motives  constitute  an 
extreme  abuse,  and  that  such  detailed  exposi- 
tion is  usually  quite  unnecessary  as  evidence, 
this  writer  adds  the  averment  that  on  Italian 
juries  the  majority  belong  to  classes  of  the 
population  standing  on  a  low  moral  plane, 
who  are  only  too  ready  to  understand  homi- 
cidal violence.  Before  introducing  the  jury 
system,  opines  this  out^>okcn  gentleman,  it 
ought  to  have  been  recognized  that  actual 
representation  of  the  people  at  large  would 
be  very  undesirable,  and  that  the  best  juries 
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would  be  obtained  among  men  least  repre- 
sentative of  popular  sentiment.  And  the  un- 
democratic Signor  Garofalo,  who  has  no 
faith  in  the  saying  vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  final- 
ly points  to  what  he  considers  specific  local 
phenomena  in  the  exculpation  of  so  many 
guilty  persons: 

In  our  country,  we  do  not  content  ourselves 
with  seeking  the  proof  of  the  prisoner's  guilt 
and  his  responsibility  therefor  in  the  facts  of 
the  offense,  but  we  must  needs  discover  the 
most  hidden  moral  operations  which  graduallv 
transform  a  normal  individual  into  a  criminal. 
Neither  is  this  peculiarity  devoid  of  significance 
to  those  familiar  with  the  ways  of  thought 
proper  to  the  Latin  race.  Here  in  Italy  a  mur- 
der arouses  indignation  .only  if  the  motive  hap- 
pens to  be  a  base  one,  or  if  the  delinquent  hap- 
pens to  cut  a  vile  or  contemptible  figure.  All 
the  arts  of  the  defense  are  employed  to  estab- 
lish the  slayer's  innate  generosity.  Among  our 
people,  upon  the  horror  of  the  sight  of  a  mur- 
dered man  quickly  follows  curiosity  for  the 
motives  of  the  deed ;  and  when  these  have  been 
laid  bare,  the  crime  stands  not  only  explained 
but  justified.    This  because  in  our  lower  social 


classes,  through  a  deficiency  of  moral  develop- 
ment, it  is  not  yet  appreciated  that  the  killmg 
of  a  man  is  inexcusable  but  in  self-defense, 
and  that  it  is  a  heinous  act  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances; it  is  not  appreciated  that  the  first 
token  of  a  people's  civilization  is  respect  for  the 
lives  of  others.  Thus,  while  the  State,  in  Italy, 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  putting  a 
murderer  to  death  by  law,  the  notion  nevertfic- 
less  prevails  that  the  penalty  of  death  may  be 
inflicted  by  a  private  citizen  to  avenge  any  kind 
of  wrong.  ...  In  the  interest  of  primitive 
justice  and  the  diminution  of  crime  it  must  be 
stated  categorically  that  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  our  courts  to-day  "is  altogether  per- 
nicious. All  the  small  particulars  gleaned  from 
the  prisoner's  life  history  are  presented  to  the 
jury  as  an  unbroken  chain  of  causes  producing  a 
certain  state  of  mind  and  determining^  the  crime. 
The  occurrence  then  appears  predestined.  Fate 
excludes  guilt.  The  jurors  feel  they  must  forgive. 
Our  legislation  ought  to  have  counteracted  such 
tendencies  in  the  first  place,  and  the  judges  in 
charge  of  proceedings  ought  to  fight  as^nst 
them  now.  But  it  is  just  they  who  often  follow 
the  tide,  through  want  of  sufficient  force  of 
character  or  through  dread  of  unpopularity,  by 
which  they  allow  themselves  to  be  overwhelmed. 


WHAT  WILL  BRAZIL  DO  WITH  HER  NAVY? 


¥  N  the  Leitura  para  Todos,  the  weekly  re- 
view of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  is  an 
article  by  Senhor  Demetrio  A.  Ribeiro,  treat- 
ing of  the  naval  and  military  resources  of 
Brazil.  The  writer  expresses  considerable 
irritation  at  the  tone  adopted  by  certain 
American  newspaper  correspondents,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference.  He 
also  blames  the  American  and  European  press 
for  exaggerating  the  importance  of  every 
slight  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  of  every 
economic  difficulty  in  Brazil,  or  in  the  other 
South  American  states,  and  he  calls  upon  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  prove  that,  **  if  we  are 
not  as  highly  civilized  as  are  the  older  na- 
tions, we  are  not  far  behind  them."  Refer- 
ring to  the  new  large  battleships  building  for 
"razil,  Senhor  Ribeiro  then  proceeds  to  state 
the  present  naval  program  of  his  country,  and 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  larger 
number  of  vessels.  Referring  to  the  finan- 
cial requirements,  he  says: 

22  (^  P^Pwlation  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  about 
iKiV  H  ?^-  ^"  average  annual  tax  of  $1.50,  im- 
[,^^,^^  ^"ring  five  years,  would  cover  all  the  nec- 
i  1' i^/^'^Pcnses.  Let  us  suppose  that  6.000,000 
of  th  -^  contributed  their  quota;   at  the  end 

.1  *P*^^iod  the  government  would  have  no  less 
^^ ;;"  ^tS.ooo.ooo  .  .  .  with  this  sum,  wc  could 
t'»ri»«.*l  \  ^^^  20,000-ton  battleships,  as  well  as 
Miifit  *  r^*^  and  submarines, — enough  to  con- 
Miiistr  ^'  v^^t-<^lass  navy.  The  program  of  naval 
^'t'tion  now  in  Drocess  of  execution  is  as 


follows:  Three  battleships  of  19,000  tons,  at  a 
cost  of  $9,000,000  each  (these  are  the  vessels 
which  have  excited  so  much  newspaper  discus- 
sion) ;  three  express-cruisers  of  3500  tons,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,350,000  each;  eighteen  destroyers  of 
600  tons,  at  $325,000  each;  one  mine-layer  of 
3000  tons,  at  $750,000,  and  a  few  submarines 
and  small  torpedo  craft,  the  total  tonnage  being 
80,000  and  the  cost  $39,500,000. 

With  these  the  total  tonnage  of  the  Brazilian 
navy  would  guarantee  us  the  eighth  place  among 
the  greater  powers,  setting  us  before  Austria. 
.  .  .  The  enemies  of  this  project,  when  con- 
quered by  facts,  appeal  to  the  enormous  burden 
to  which  the  country  must  submit  in  order  to 
carry  it  out.  But  what  crushing  burden  would 
be  imposed  upon  a  nation,  if  a  few  million  of  its 
inhabitants  should  be  forced  to  contribute  the 
trifling  sum  of  $7.50  in  the  course  of  five  years? 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
military  forces  of  Brazil,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  great  disparity  between  the  prepara- 
tions made  by  Argentina  and  those  carried 
on  in  Brazil.  The  Brazilian  War  Minister 
has  declared  that  Brazil  will  have  450,000 
men  on  a  war-footing  in  ten  years'  time,  but 
Senhor  Ribeiro  is  not  satisfied  with  this,  be- 
lieving that  at  least  1,000,000  men  should 
be  trained  and  prepared  for  war.  He  thinks 
that  if  Brazil  had  an  army  and  navy  of  ade- 
quate strength  this  would  be  "  a  guaranty  not 
only  for  the  integrity  of  her  own  territory, 
but  also  for  that  of  all  the  South  American 
states." 
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THE  OTTOMAN  CONSTITUTION  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE 

ORIENT. 

CELDOM,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  modern 
nations  has  there  been  a  more  rapid 
transformation  of  character  or  a  more  thor- 
ough change  of  feelings  than  those  witnessed 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  the  promulgation 
of  a  constitution.  Moslems  and  Christians, 
Jews  and  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians, 
— in  fact,  all  the  heterogeneous  elements  that 
form  the  polyglot  Ottoman  Empire, — em- 
braced one  another,  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
An  Arabic  weekly  entitled  A I  Imran  (pros- 
perity), published  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  by  a 
Christian  Syrian,  has  this  to  say: 

At  this  moment  nothing  interests  every  Otto- 
man subject  so  much  as  to  read  the  news  about 
the  constitution  and  hear  the  views  of  the  \yise 
concerning  it.  He  is  interested  in  the  constitu- 
tion because  it  has  brought  him  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  despotism  into  the  light  of  justice  and 
made  him  a  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
after  he  had  been  led  like  dumb  driven  cattle  by 
the  hands  of  men  devoid  of  right  and  respon- 
sibility. .  .  .  It  is  clear  that  our  new  national 
and  patriotic  life  has  begun  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1908, — that  is,  from  the  day  in  which  the  irade 
of  our  lord  and  master,  the  most  exalted  Khalif, 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  was  issued 
proclaiming  the  constitution  and  changing  the 
absolute  monarchy  into  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, which  was  enjoined  by  God,  established 
by  Islam,  and  practiced  by  the  orthodox  khalifs, 
and  which  was  the  cause  of  European  progress 
and  their  advancement  in  education  and  civil- 
ization. 

A  correspondent  oi  Al  Muayyed,  a  nation- 
alist Arabic  daily  of  Cairo  telegraphed  to  his 
paper  an  interesting  account  from  Beirut, 
Syria,  as  to  how  the  first  news  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  constitution  was  received  in  that 
town.  When  the  intelligence  announcing  the 
constitution  came  from  Constantinople  to 
Beirut  the  representative  of  the  governor  felt 
too  timid  to  announce  it  publicly,  and  for  two 
days  people  talked  about  it  in  whispers  only. 
The  dread  of  thirty  years  of  despotism  could 
not  be  overcome  at  once.  It  was  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  governor,  on  the  third  day, 
that  the  news  was  officially  proclaimed  and 
the  censorship  was  removed  from  the  news- 
papers. TTien  the  whole  city  decorated  itself. 
Flags  and  bunting  were  strung  up,  branches 
of  palm  were  arched  across  the  streets,  and 
rugs  were  brought  out  so  that  in  some  of  the 
bazars  the  streets  were  carpeted.  The  shop- 
keepers decorated  their  windows,  fireworks 
and  balloons  were  sent  up  at  night,  and  ora- 
tors addressed  a  meeting  of  from  10,000  to 
15,000  people.     The  Moslems  extended  the 


AHMED-RIZA,  THE  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  OF  TURKISH 

EDITORS. 

(Editor  of   the  Merhrcret,  the  Paris  organ   of  the 

Young  Turkish  party.) 

Islamic  salutation  to  the  Christians:  **  Eas 
salaam  alickum  ya  akhie  "  (**  Peace  be  unto 
you,  my  brother  "). 

The  Young  Turkish  party,  as  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bloodless  revolution  are  called, 
has  issued  an  official  circular  throughout  the 
Turkish  dominions  setting  forth  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  party  with  a  view  to  removing 
all  doubts  and  suspicions  created  by  the  hos- 
tile comments  of  the  European  press  in  the 
minds  of  Ottoman  subjects.  According  to 
this  circular,  the  aims  of  the  party  are: 

(i)  The  fundamental  and  final  aim  of  the 
party  is  to  establish  the  constitution  of  1876. 
The  party  hopes  that  the  European  powers  will 
co-operate  with  it  in  this  respect,  as  they  them- 
selves tried  in  the  past  to  procure  reforms  for 
the  Ottoman  subjects.     (2)   The  party  officially 
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NIAZI    BEY,    WHOSE    TELEGRAM    TO    THE    SULTAN 
PRECIPITATED    THE    TURKISH    REVOLUTION. 
(!Io  gave  the  signal  for  military  revolt  throughout 
the   Sultan's   domiDions.     The   Arabic  Inscription 
on  his  cap  reads.  "  Fedal  Vatan  " — '*  All  for  the 
F'atherland.") 

announces  that  it  harbors  no  ill  feeling  toward 
the  Moslem  subjects  of  Turkey,  and  that  the 
blessings  of  constitutional  government  will  be 
shared  by  all  Osmanlis  without  any  distinction 
of  race  or  religion.  (3)  The  party  had  recourse 
to  harsh  measures  only  when  obliged  either  to 
meet  dangerous  circumstances,  to  put  down  the 
greatest   enemies   of   liberty   or   in   self-defense. 

(4)  The  party  scrupulously  avoided  the  shedding 
of  blood,  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  suffered  in 
the  past  enough  loss  of  precious  lives.  There 
would  be  no  wonder  if  the  partisans  of  the  old 
regime  should  try  to  cause  bloodshed  even  now 
in  order  to  discredit  the  Young  Turkish  party. 

(5)  The  champions  of  liberty  will  defend  the 
towns  and  villages  against  the  attack  of  foreign 
bands  and  encourage  the  people  to  strengthen  the 
bond  of  union  and  fraternity. 

The  Lewa  (the  Standard) y  also  of  Cairo, 
in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Turkish  con- 
stitution upon  the  Islamic  world,  says: 

Between  Constantinople  and  all  capitals  of 
Moslem  countries  there  exists  a  tie  which  joins 
hearts  and  souls,  and  that  tie  is  the  tie  of  Islam, 
which  unites  the  Faithful  to  the  center  of  Khila- 
fet.  There  occurs  no  incident  at  Constantinople, 
but  it  touches  the  hearts  of  the  Moslems  either 
with  joy  or  grief.  Hence  you  will  find  us,  the 
people  of  the  Crescent,  looking  with  an  eye  that 
docs  not  dazzle  and  a  devotion  that  does  not 
relax  at  what  is  taking  place  in  the  streets  of  our 
second   Kibleh. 

India,  during  the  past  three  years,  has  been 
in  a  state  of  unrest,  which   has  reached  its 


ch'max  at  present.  The  news  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  in  Turkey  added  fud 
to  the  fire.    The  Bengalee  remarks: 

When  Asiatic  rulers  like  those  of  Turkey  and 
Persia  have  conferred  free  institutions  upon 
their  subjects  we  are  entitled  to  ask.  What  is 
England  doing  in  India?  To  say  that  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan  and  the  Shah  are  better  fitted 
for  free  institutions  than  the  highly  cultured 
races  of  India  is  to  imply  the  g^ravest  reflection 
upon  British  rule.  Asia  is  moving;  Britain  is 
not.  Asia  is  acting,  while  Britain  is  cogitating. 
But  the  hour  for  cogitation  is  past  and  gjone.  The 
time  for  action  has  arrived, — action  not  in  the 
shape  of  repression  or  prosecution  for  sedition, 
but  action  which  will  pacify  and  conciliate  and 
which  will  convince  "  the  better  mind  "  of  India 
that  under  British  rule  the  highest  possibilities 
of  national  expansion  might  be  attamed.  That 
is  the  test,  the  supreme  test,  which  the  better 
mind  of  India  insists  upon,  and  may  God  grant 
our  rulers  the  wisdom  to  satisfy  the  test  and 
thus  enable  England  to  fulfill,  in  the  language  of 
her  most  illustrious  sons,  **  her  high  mission  in 
the  East." 

A  Keen  Russian  Analysis. 

The  Vyestnik  Yevropy,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
commenting  on  the  affairs  in  Turkey,  makes 
comparisons  not  complimentary  to  Russian  re- 
forms.   The  writer  says : 

Instead  of  high-flowing  phrases  and  wide- 
sweeping  programs,  we  see  here  a  series  of  im- 
portant practical  acts,  sugared  over  with  sweet 
diplomatic  forms.  The  keenest  measures  are 
taken  and  promptly  realized  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan,  leaving  him  the  outward  appearance  of 
authority.  No  strife  of  principles  interferes  with 
the  thorough  and  all-sided  pulling  down  of  the 
old  regime.  The  strange,  complicated  economic 
system  of  the  Padishah's  court  is  gradually  liqui- 
dating; a  multitude  of  idle  and  expensive  oflfices 
are  abolished  ;  hundreds  and  thousands  of  agents, 
living  by  denunciation  and  espionage,  are  dis- 
missed ;  and  the  embezzlers  of  the  previous  min- 
isters and  court  dignitaries  forced  to  disgorge 
the  appropriated  capital  and  then  sent  to  all  the 
winds.  The  ex-naval  minister  thus  had  to  dis- 
gorge some  hundred  thousand  Turkish  pounds 
[about  $500,000]  in  order  to  save  himself  from 
stern  justice  and  punishment.  The  estates 
divided  among  favorites  out  of  the  imperial 
and  court  possessions  were  restored  to  the  state 
treasury.  This  measure  of  dispensing  justice  on 
the  old  plunderers,  free  from  any  shadow  of 
revenge  or  unnecessary  severity,  satisfies  the 
public  opinion  with  its  honesty  and,  at  the  same 
time,  restores  to  the  state  treasury  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  sums  that  were  embezzlcd 

The  role  of  western  European  diplomacy 
at  Constantinople,  the  writer  in  this  Russian 
review  goes  on  to  say,  will  eventually  change. 
The  empire,  long  accounted  hopelessly  sick, 
has  of  a  sudden  undergone  a  radical  cure 
and  has  equipped  itself  with  determination 
and  ability  to  save  itself  from  its  old  chronic 
infirmity. 
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THE   SULTAN  OF  TURKEY  AS  HE   IS. 


^^OT  as  he  is  popularly  supposed  to  be; 
not  as  he  exists  in  the  imagination  of 
the  public,  which  forms  its  estimate  of  **  the 
Sick  Man  of  Europe  "  from  fragmentary  ac- 
counts in  the  newspapers  and  an  occasional 
sketch  or  two  in  the  **  illustrateds."  In  the 
American  Magazine  for  November,  Mr. 
Nicholas  C.  Adossides  contributes  an  article 
on  the  Sultan,  which  he  says  is  "  a  record  of 
personal  observations  and  of  private  knowl- 
edge." Mr.  Adossides*  father,  the  late  Ados- 
sides  Pasha,  was  for  forty-six  years  a  high 
ofllicial  under  four  sultans;  and  Mr.  Ados- 
sides  himself  was  for  some  years  an  attache 
of  the  Turkish  Foreign  Office,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  liberal  tendencies  was  obliged  to 
flee  the  country.  According  to  this  writer, 
the  Sultan  is  "  an  invalid,  a  degenerate  of  the 
higher  order." 

Descended  from  sickly  princes,  whose  lives 
were  spent  half  in  the  gloom  of  a  prison,  half 
in  the  wanton  luxury  of  the  serai ;  son,  grand- 
son, and  great-grandson  of  lazy  slaves  of  differ- 
ent races;  himself  the  child  of  a  consumptive 
mother  and  a  tubercular  father,  he  belongs  to 
an  enfeebled  dynasty  that  is  afflicted  with  every 
kind  of  disease,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  the 
point  of  insanity. 

Abdul-Hamid  II.  is  sixty-six  years  old, 
having  been  born  September  22,  1842;  and 
his  personal  appearance  is  portrayed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rather  tall  and  exceedingly  slender,  Abdul- 
Hamid  has  the  unstudied  stoop  of  the  consump- 
tive. His  face  is  wrinkled  parchment,  as  if  a 
thousand  anxieties  had  left  their  impress  there. 
His  features,  besides  cruelty  and  cunning,  denote 
intelligence  and  cowardice.  The  eyes,  of  almond 
shape,  by  far  the  most  interesting  detail  of  his 
person,  are  dark  and  piercing,  aged  with  eternal 
suspicion.  They  denote  high  intellect,  extraor- 
dinary intelligence,  subtle  refinement  and  pitiless 
cruelty.  The  thin  upper  lip  and  the  thick  lower 
indicate  a  combination  of  passion,  irascibility, 
and  selfishness.  His  nose  is  aquiline,  and  lends 
to  his  face  the  appearance  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
The  chin,  though  hidden  by  a  beard,  is  weak  and 
indecisive. 

What  strikes  one,  on  reading  the  forego- 
ing, is  that  for  "  a  consumptive  and  the  child 
of  consumptive  parents,"  sixty-six  is  a  toler- 
ably good  old  age,  especially  when  one  re- 
members that  the  Sultan  has  brothers  and 
sisters  almost  as  old  as  himself. 

All  who  have  come  in  contact  with  Abdul- 
Hamid  have  been  impressed  by  one  item  in 
his  personality,  and  that  is  his  remarkable 
voice. 

It  is  marvelously  subtle  and  insinuating,  me- 


lodious in  its  modulations,  and  full  of  dulcet 
tones.  With  this  remarkable  voice  he  has  been 
able  to  seduce  nearly  everybody  who  has  ap- 
proached him,  even  his  antagonists. 

Mr.  Adossides  recollects  that  his  father 
once  said :  **  Although  I  know  how  cruel  this 
man  is,  yet  I  never  approach  him  without  be- 
ing impressed  by  his  finesse  and  charm." 

Yildiz  Palace,  the  home  of  the  monarch, 
resembles  a  prison  rather  than  a  palace.  Here 
the  Sultan  lives  self-immured  and  surrounded 
by  fortresses  and  thousands  of  soldiers.  It 
is  a  prison,  too,  for  the  hundreds  of  women 
who  compose  the  imperial  harem,  as  well  as 
for  the  court  officials;  for  every  one  **  feels 
the  despotism,  the  perpetual  dread  that  cen- 
ters around  the  gloomy  person  of  the  mon- 
arch." 

But  for  a  prison,  it  is  a  fine  one,  as  big  as  a 
town,— a  city  one  might  say, — built  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
containing  in  itself  everything, — palaces  great 
and  small,  kiosks,  belvederes,  arsenals  provided 
with  quick-firing  guns,  museums,  observatories, 
mosques,  lakes,  shops,  work-rooms,  stables,  etc. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Yildiz, 
however,  is  the  collection  of  spies,  which  is 
"  the  finest  that  could  possibly  be  gathered 
together."  (It  should  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Adossides'  article  was  written  just  before  the 
recent  proclamation  by  the  Sultan  of  a  con- 
stitution.) 

TTie  Sultan  has  shown  craftiness  in  the 
selection  of  his  bodyguard,  which  consists  of 
16,000  men.  These  have  been  chosen  from 
the  Albanians,  the  Kurds,  and  the  Arabs,  who 
hate  each  other  like  poison,  so  that  if 
one  of  these  races  should  plot  against  His 
Majesty,  it  would  at  once  be  denounced  by 
the  others.  The  ruler's  polic>'  consists  in 
studying  the  vices  of  the  members  of  his  en- 
tourage, and  making  such  use  of  their  weak- 
nesses, hatreds,  jealousies,  and  discords  as  to 
render  a  combination  against  him  impossible. 

Espionage  in  Turkey  may  be  said  to  have 
been  developed  into  a  fine  art.  The  entire 
household  of  the  monarch  is  full  of  spies; 
and  even  men  of  the  same  household  and 
blood  are  pitted  against  each  other.  Mr. 
Adossides  cites  the  somewhat  amusing  case 
of  Munir  Pasha,  ex-Ambassador  to  France, 
who  was  directed  to  spy  on  his  own  father, 
the  latter,  in  turn,  being  appointed  to  spy  on 
his  son.  The  two  used  to  compare  their  re- 
ports; and,  after  having  adjusted  them  "  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  family,"  they  were 
sent  in  to  His  Majesty. 
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Mr.  Adossides  is  insistent  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Sultan's  personal  cruelty.  He 
cites  the  case  of  a  Circassian  odalisque  who, 
as  an  inmate  of  the  royal  harem,  had  gained 
such  favor  that  she  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
Sultan's  apartments  unannounced. 

One  evening  she  entered  as  usual,  and  finding 
His  Majesty  asleep,  she  examined   the  various 
bric-a-brac  scattered  here  and  there,  her  atten- 
tion being  particularly  attracted   by   a   jeweled 
-pistol  lying  on  a  table.    At  this  point  the  Sultan, 
suddenly  opening  his  eyes,  asked  with  apparent 
calm  :  "  What  are  you  doing?  " 
*' Nothing,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  girl. 
"  But  you  are  looking  at  something." 
"  Yes,  sire, — it  is  so  pretty, — this." 
"And  what  do  you  call  that  object?" 
"  A  pistol,"  answered  the  favorite. 
"And  what  is  a  pistol  used  for?" 
"  To   kill,   sire,"   replied    the   Circassian   in   a 
trembling  voice. 

"To  kill?  Let  me  see,"  and  picking  up  an- 
other pistol,  he  fired  three  times,  fatally  injuring 
the  innocent  girl. 

The  officer  who  told  Mr.  Adossides  this 
story  was  on  duty  in  the  corridors  when  the 
girl's  body,  covered  with  a  rug,  was  silently 
carried  through  the  doors. 


The  Sultan  has  a  deep  detestation  of  news- 
papers. After  expending  enormous  sums  in 
inducing  certain  journals  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  to  write  favorably  of  him- 
self, he  has  failed  utterly  to  bring  over  to 
his  side  a  single  English  paper.  He  has  there- 
fore sworn  an  undying  hatred  toward  the 
press  in  general,  and  to  the  English  press  in 
particular.  When  a  ruler  is  assassinated,  no 
newspaper  in  Constantinople  is  allowed  to 
chronicle  the  violent  death. 

President  Camot,  President  McKinley,  the 
Empress  of  Austria,  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  all 
died  of  "  an  affection  of  the  heart."  When  King 
Alexander  of  Servia  died,  the  Constantinople 
papers  said  that  Queen  Draga,  his  wife,  wept  and 
bewailed  her  husband  surrounded  by  the  officers 
of  the  King,  and  that  some  days  later  she  died 
of  grief.  The  assassination  at  Lisbon  was  re- 
ported as  follows :  "  It  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
recall  to  Himself  the  soul  of  King  Carlos  of 
Portugal  and  his  elder  son." 

Mr.  Adossides  has  much  to  say  concerning 
the  state  of  Turkey  under  the  old  regime, 
which  all  well-wishers  of  the  new  Ottoman 
Empire  will  gladly  regard  as  belonging  to  a 
closed  chapter  of  the  history  of  Turkey. 


THE   AWAKENING  OF   THE   SLAVONIANS. 


T  N  Eastern  Europe  there  is  now  enacting 
a  drama  of  historic  consequence  for  the 
Slavonic  race.  Bulgaria,  with  eastern  Ru- 
melia,  has  declared  her  independence  of  Tur- 
key; Servia  is  eager  to  fight  Austria  for 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  Montenegro  and 
Albania  are  restive;  while  the  Slavonic  na- 
tions under  Austrian  dominion  rejoice  at  the 
union  to  Austria  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
that  will  increase  the  already  predominant 
number  of  the  Slavonic  members  of  the  Aus- 
trian Parliament.  The  joy  of  the  Poles  and 
Bohemians  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
considered  that  Austria  if  she  wish  to  keep 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  must, — to  satisfy 
Servia  and  avoid  war, — grant  those  provinces 
such  an  autonomy  as  Hungary  enjoys,  and 
this  would  entail  the  granting  of  a  like  auton- 
omy to  Galicia  and  Bohemia. 

The  Slavonic  world  has  awakened,  and 
we  find  these  opinions  reflected  in  its  press. 
Hitherto,  each  Slavonic  nation  has  gone  its 
way  separately, — and,  thanks  to  this  want  of 
union  among  them,  they  have  fallen  under 
the  dominion  or  influence  of  the  foreigner. 
In  latter  times,  however,  there  has  arisen  a 
movement  of  fraternization  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Slavonic  race.     A  visible  expres- 


sion of  this  movement  was  the  Pan-Slavonic 
Congress  held  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  from 
July  12  to  1 8  last,  at  which  there  gathered 
representatives  of  the  Bohemian,  Bulgarian, 
Croatian,  Polish,  Russian,  Ruthenian,  Ser- 
vian, and  Slovenian  nations  to  discuss  meas- 
ures for  the  common  good  of  Slavondom. 
This  movement,  which  began  with  the  visit 
last  May  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw  of 
three  representatives  of  the  Slavonians  un- 
der Austro-Hungarian  dominion, — the  Bo- 
hemian Dr.  Charles  Kramarz,  the  Slovenian 
Dr.  John  Hribar,  and  the  Ruthenian  Dr. 
Nicholas  Hlibovicki,  the  officers  of  the 
Slavonic  Committee  in  the  Vienna  Parlia- 
ment, to  arrange  the  long-talked-of  Pan- 
Slavonic  Congress  in  Moscow, — has  received 
the  name  of  **  Neo-Slavism  "  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  "  Pan-Slavism  "  of  the  '6o*s  of 
the  last  century.  While  the  old  pan- 
Slavonic  movement  operated  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Russian  Government  and  its 
bureaucrats, — and  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
Russia, — the  new  movement  aims  at  a  union 
of  the  Slavonic  nations  on  the  principle  of 
their  equality,  liberty,  and  self-action,  and 
not  a  union  under  the  hegemony  of  any  one 
Slavonic  state. 
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Hitherto,  the  members  of  the  Slavonic  family 
have  lived  apart,  and  in  some  cases  even  at 
enmity, — a  state  of  affairs  which  has  been  to 
the  advantage  of  Germany  exclusively.  Of  spe- 
cial advantage  to  the  common  foe  and  special 
damage  to  the  Slavonic  cause  has  been  the  long 
feud  between  Russia  and  the  Poles.  The  last 
steps  in  the  German- Polish  feud, — the  expul- 
sion of  the  Polish  language  from  the  schools  of 
Prussian  Poland  and  the  resulting  strike  of 
125,000  school  children;  the  wholesale  compul- 
sory expropriation  of  Polish  landowners,  enacted 
hy  the  Prussian  Diet;  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
Polish  tongue  at  meetings,  enacted  by  the  Ger- 
man Parliament,— have  surrounded  the  Polish 
nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Slavonic  world  with 
the  aureola  of  its  true  bulwark  against  the  east- 
ward press  of  Germanism.  But  the  oppression 
of  the  Poles  under  Russian  dominion  restrains 
the  development  of  the  forces  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion, thus  weakening  Slavondom  and  invigorat- 
ing Germany. 

The  chief  object  of  the  movement  to  effect 
Slavonic  union  may  be  said  to  be  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  of  the  Poles  with  Rus- 
sia. The  forces  of  the  Polish  nation,  declared 
Dr.  Kramarz  before  the  formal  conference, 
can  develop  sdlcly  of  themselves,  solely  by 
their  own  work  and  organization.  We  sum- 
marize from  a  report  of  his  speech  in  the 
Glos  Warszawski,  of  Warsaw. 

For  the  Poles  to-day  a  strong  Russia  is  requi- 
site; but.  for  Russia  also,  if  she  care  to  look 
farther  into  the  future  and  understand  the  dan- 
gers threatening  her,  there  is  needful  a  strong 
Polish  nation  developing  on  its  soil  such  a  cul- 
ture and  such  an  economic  well-being  that  it 
may  oppose  the  high  culture  pressing  on  it  from 
the  west.  Hence,  the  Polish-Russian  question 
must  be  solved  on  the  basis  of  the  granting  to 
the  Poles  of  the  right  to  concern  themselves 
about  their  own  needs,  to  be  under  their  own 
management,  the  right  to  broad  autonomy,  Rus- 
sia keeping  for  herself  what  is  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  her  power  and  unity. 

The  task  of  the  neo-Slavonic  movement 
in  Russia  is  to  produce  a  wide  current  of 
opinion  in  that  country  that  will  gradually 
lead  the  Russian  state  upon  the  road  of  the 
Slavonic  policy,  and  by  liberating  it  from 
the  German  influences  at  present  dominating 
it,  make  of  Russia  a  Slavonic  state  not  in 
name  only,  but  in  fact  also.  The  views  of 
Dr.  Kramarz  met  with  understanding  in 
Russia  among  the  representatives  of  the  lib- 
eral Opposition,  men  of  the  character  of 
Lvov,  Fiodorov,  Milukov,  Shingarev,  and 
Maxim  Kovalevski.  In  opening  the  con- 
gress Dr.  Kramarz,  who  greeted  each  dele- 
gation in  its  own  tongue,  said  to  the  Rus- 
sians : 

In  our  congress  we  will  not  and  cannot  inter- 
meddle in  the  internal  relations  of  any  state. 
All  we  wish  is  that  the  idea  of  Slavonic  mutual- 


ity and  Slavonic  brotherhood  may  be  realized, 
that  it  strike  its  root  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
whole  Slavonic  world ;  we  wish  that  in  all 
Slavondom  there  should  prevail  the  conscious- 
ness that  solely  through  the  admission  of  free 
cultural  and  national  development  to  every  one 
of  the  Slavonic  nations  can  there  be  solved  the 
differences  between  the  Slavonic  nations;  we 
wish  to  find  the  means  of  effecting  Slavonic 
mutuality  in  practical,  cultural,  and  economic 
life.  We  want  nothing  else  than  that  all  of  us 
attain  the  consciousness  that  we  have  common, 
real  interests;  that  all  the  Slavonic  nations  are 
a  living  organisnj,  whose  vitality  is  threatened 
when  one  or  another  branch  withers;  that  the 
Russian  will  suffer  when  the  Pole  will  succumb 
in  the  struggle  with  Germanism;  that  both  the 
Poles  and  Russians  would  suffer  if  we  Bohe- 
mians should  not  succeed  in  fulfilling  the  tasks 
of  the  Slavonic  vanguard;  and  that  all  of  us 
shall  suffer  if  great  Russia  become  weak. 

Although  a  number  of  subjects  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  Prague  Congress,  the  real  axis 
of  the  discussions  was  the  Polish-Russian 
question,  and  the  most  important  moment  of 
the  congress  was  on  the  final  day  (July  18), 
when  the  Russian  delegation,  which  was  com- 
posed in  considerable  part, — perhaps  even 
predominantly, — of  reactionary  elements,  felt 
itself  morally  compelled,  in  view  of  the  en- 
tire course  of  the  congress,  to  move  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

The  Slavonic  Congfress  recognizes  the  vitality 
and  productiveness  of  pan-Slavonic  union,  and 
regards  as  indispensable  to  this  the  rempval  of 
the  discords  and  disagreements  between  the 
Slavonic  nations,  which  can  be  effected  solely 
by  the  universal  recognition  and  application  of 
the  principles  of  equal  rights,  of  the  free  devel- 
opment of  every  nation,  by  the  recognition  of 
its  cultural  and  national  sq)arateness. 

The  Prague  Congress  voted  the  arrang- 
ing of  a  Pan-Slavonic  exhibition  in  Moscow 
in  191 1, •  the  organization  of  Slavonic  cul- 
tural unions;  the  founding  of  a  Slavonic 
bank,  with  a  central  seat  in  Prague  and 
branches  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  other 
leading  Slavonic  cities,  and  also  in  Paris, 
London,  Constantinople,  and  Salonika;  the 
organization  of  Slavonic  press  bureaus  and  a 
Slavonic  telegraph  bureau;  the  organization 
in  all  Slavonic  countries  of  "  Falcon " 
(Sokol)  gymnastic  societies;  and  elected  a 
Slavonic  Central  Committee.  The  Slavonic 
Central  Committee  elected  is  composed  of 
twelve  members, — three  Poles,  three  Rus- 
sians, and  one  each  of  the  Bohemian,  Bul- 
garian, Croatian,  Ruthenian,  Servian,  and 
Slovenian  nations.  Dr.  Kramarz  is  the 
president  of  the  committee,  which  is  to  see  to 
the  embodiment  in  life  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Prague  Congress. 
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EDUCATION  AND  SOCIALISM. 


^X/'HAT  is  likely  to  be  the  permanent  at- 
titude of  a  scientific  mind  toward  the 
claims  of  thoroughgoing  Socialism, — ^whether 
generally  conservative  or  the  opposite,  and 
whether  there  will  be  an  alliance  between 
intelligence  and  discontented  labor,  are  ques- 
tions well  worth  asking  and,  if  possible,  ^an- 
swering, writes  Professor  John  Bates  Clark 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October.  He 
admits  that  the  following  list  of  arguments 
make  out  an  effective  case  for  Socialism: 
"  The  beauty  of  its  ideal ;  the  glaring  in- 
equalities of  the  present  system;  the  reduc- 
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PROFESSOR  JOHN  BATES   CLARK. 

tion  of  the  difficulty  of  managing  great  indus- 
tries through  public  officials;  the  growing 
evils  of  private  monopoly,  and  the  preference 
for  public  monopoly  as  a  mode  of  escape." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  consid- 
erations which  reduce  the  attractiveness  of 
the  socialistic  ideal.  For  example,  Would 
the  abolition  of  private  property  result  in  the 
transformation  of  humanity  into  a  great  band 
of  brethren? 

Differences  of  wealth  which  now  excite  envy 
would,  of  course,  be  removed.  The  temptation 
to  covetousness  would  be  reduced,  since  there 
would  not  be  much  to  covet.  There  would  be 
nothing  a  man  could  do  with  plunder, — unless 
he  could  emigrate  with  it. 

But,  though  there  would  be  no  differences 
of  possessions  between  man  and  man,  there 
would  be  considerable  differences  in  the  de- 
sirability of  various  kinds  of  labor. 


Some  work  is  safe  and  some  is  dangerous; 
some  is  agreeable  and  some  is  disagreeable. 
...  In  industries  managed  by  the  state  there 
would  be  no  practicable  way  of  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  assigning  men  to  disagreeable, 
arduous,  unhealthful,  or  dangerous  employments. 
Selections  of  men  for  such  fields  of  labor  would 
in  some  way  have  to  be  made,  and  those  selected 
for  the  undesirable  tasks  would  have  to  be  held 
to  them  by  public  authority.  Well  would  it  be 
if  the  men  so  consigned,  looking  upon  the  more 
fortunate  workers,  were  not  good  material  for 
an  army  of  discontent. 

Again,  in  the  new  state  the  desire  for  pub- 
lic position  would  be  intensified,  as  the  prizes 
which  would  appeal  to  most  men  would  be 
those  of  officialdom. 

Is  it  in  reason  to  suppose  that  the  method  of 
securing  the  offices  would  be  better  then  than  it 
is  at  present  ?  Would  a  man  work  quietly  at  his 
task  in  the  shoe-shop,  the  bakery,  or  the  mine, 
waiting  for  the  office  to  which  he  aspired  to  seek 
him  out  ?  Would  rings  be  less  general  than  they 
are  now?  Could  there  fail  to  be  bosses  and 
political  machines?  .  .  .  To  the  sober  second 
thought,  which  mental  training  ought  to  favor, 
it  appears  that  the  claim  of  the  socialistic  state 
to  a  peculiar  moral  state  of  excellence  brought 
about  by  its  equality  of  possessions  needs  a  very 
thorough  sifting. 

Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the 
socialistic  plan  of  industry  would  work 
smoothly  on  the  political  side,  there  arc  three 
specific  consequences  that  might  result  from 
it:  The  first  of  these  is  the  check  that  So- 
cialism might  impose  on  technical  progress. 

At  present  we  see  a  bewildering  succession  of 
inventions  transforming  the  industries  of  the 
world.  Machine  after  machine  appears  in  rapid 
succession,  each  displacing  its  predecessor,  work- 
ing for  a  time  and  giving  way  to  .still  better  de- 
vices. .  .  .  The  progress  goes  on  without 
cessation,  since  the  thing  which  guarantees  it 
is  the  impulse  of  self-preservation.  An  employer 
must  improve  his  mechanism  if  his  rivals  do  so. 

Now,  though  it  is  possible  that  under  So- 
cialism men  may,  from  altruistic  motives,  be 
led  to  make  inventions  and  discoveries,  it  is 
certain  that  competition  compels  progress  at 
a  rapid  rate,  whereas  it  is  very  uncertain 
what  progress  would  be  insured  where  other 
motives  are  relied  upon. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  enlarging 
capital. 

In  the  socialistic  state  all  the  incomes  of  the 
year  would  be  pooled.  There  would  be  no  spe- 
cial and  personal  profit  for  any  one,  .  .  . 
Every  one  would  be  a  laborer,  and  every  one 
would  get  his  daily  or  weekly  stipend;  and  if 
capital  had  to  be  increased  it  could  only  be  done 
by  withholding  some  part  of  that  stipend. 

A  third  consequence  of  the  socialistic  plan 
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of  industry  has  to  do  with  the  growth  of 
population.  Socialism  proposes  to  place 
families  in  a  condition  in  which  children  are 
maintained  without  cost  to  parents.  Now  if 
the  state  should  provide  for  children  from 
their  birth  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  the  par- 
ticular influence  that  puts  a  check  on  the  size 
of  families  would  be  absent. 

Leaving  the  unfavorable  possibilities  of 
Socialism,  "which  bulk  large  in  an  intelli- 
gent view,"  Professor  Clark  suggests  a  study 
of  the  present  industrial  system  and  its  ten- 
dencies. Here  the  testimony  of  facts  is  con- 
vincing. 

There  is  not  only  progress  but  a  law  of  prog- 
ress. .  .  .  Mere  labor  will  have  increasing 
power  to  create  wealth,  and  to  get  wealth,  as  its 
methods  improve  and  its  tools  more  and  more 
abound.    This  will  not  transform  the  working- 


man's  life  in  a  day;  but  it  will  give  him  to- 
morrow more  than  he  gets  to-day.  It  will  enable 
his  own  efforts  to  raise  him  surely  and  steadily 
toward  the  condition  of  which  he  dreams. 

There  are  difficulties  to  be  surmounted, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  vanishing 
of  much  competition. 

The  eager  rivalry  in  perfecting  methods  and 
multiplying  products,  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
our  confidence  in  the  future,  seems  to  have  here 
and  there  given  place  to  monopoly,  which  always 
means  apathy  and  stagnation.  We  have  before 
us  a  struggle  to  keep  alive  the  essential  force 
of  competition ;  and  this  fact  reveals  the  very 
practical  relation  which  intelligence  sustains  to 
the  different  proposals  for  social  improvement. 
It  must  put  us  in  the  way  of  surmounting  those 
evils  which  mar  the  present  prospect.  Trained 
intelligence  here  has  its  task  marked  out  for  it : 
it  must  show  that  monopoly  can  be  effectively 
attacked,  and  must  point  out  the  way  to  do  it 


SCHOLARSHIP    AND   PHYSIQUE. 


4*TF  there  is  any  truth  in  statistics,  the 
world's  work  and  greatest  achieve- 
ments are  to  be  attained  by  the  men  as»a  class 
who  have  the  best  brains  in  the  best  bodies." 
This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Prof. 
D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  after 
a  series  of  exhaustive  investigations,  the  de- 
tails of  which  he  publishes  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  September.  When,  in 
1893,  Dr.  W.  T.  Porter,  now  professor  of 
comparative  physiology  in  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School,  reported  that,  after  examining 
30,000  children  attending  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he  found  that  the  pupils 
in  the  higher  grades  were  on  the  average 
taller  and  heavier  than  those  in  the  lower, — 
in  other  words,  that  the  brightest  children 
were  the  strongest  physically, — many  teach- 
ers were  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
his  assertion. 

It  is  of  great  scientific  interest,  therefore,  to 
note  that  Porter's  conclusions  have  since  been 
confirmed  by  observations  made  by  Hastings  in 
Omaha,  by  Byer  in  Cambridge,  Christopher  in 
Chicago,  Roberts  in  London,  Burgenstein  in 
Vienna,  and  by  Leharzig  in  St.  Petersburg.  In 
the  face  of  such  a  body  of  concurrent  statistics 
from  different  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe, 
no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  the  natural  rela- 
tionship between  a  vigorous  brain  and  a  vigor- 
ous body. 

Not  with  growing  youth  only  is  this  re- 
lationship of  mind  and  body  to  be  found,  but 
it  appears  to  be  true  of  all  classes  of  indi- 
viduals when    taken  collectively.      In   Eng- 


land, for  instance,  the  two  extremes  of  brain 
power  may  be  said  to  be  represented  by  the 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  profes- 
sional class  as  the  highest  and  by  lunatics, 
criminals,  and  imbeciles  as  the  lowest.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  between  these  two 
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classes  there  is  a  difference  of  4.88  inches  in  effort.    .    .    .    The  body  for  the  time  being  is 

average  height  and  of  thirty-seven  pounds  in  l^^eraUy  being  starved  in  order  that  the  brain 

^  •!•/  /l/  T-.  may  he  surfeited.    If  this  intense  mental  activitv 

average  weight  m  favor  of  the  former.     It  j^  followed  by  a  moderate  amount  of  physical 

has  also  been  demonstrated  that  conditions  exercise    ...    no   harm   follows   from   hard 

that  affect  one  class  of  persons  in  England  study.    ...    If  to  intense  mental  application 

may  be  said  to  affect  in  a  simUar  way  the  ^re  added  worry,  fear  of  failure,  loss  of  sleep^ 

•^      ,  e  •      A         •  T         J  or  great  emotional    strain, — ^then   mental   work 

same  class  of  persons  in  America.     In  order  goon  becomes  exhausting, 
to  ascertain  whether  among  college  students,        wtx^^      ^j*  iju^uj 

ut  u       -j^  t-.u-«*  When  students  are  asked  why  they  do  not 

—    who  may  be  said  to  represent  the  inter-      .      _         ^^    ^-      ^    .u        u    u-         r  .l  - 

J'  ^     \  ^u  I  •  4.k  give  more  attention  to  the  upbuilding  of  their 

mediate  class  on  the  way  from  growing  youth  f   ,.        .        .         .  , ,  *^         «  fxr     u 

I  '  ^  u    .     ]        •  J  J-  -.•  ^  bodies,  they  invariably  answer:      Vic  have 

to  men  of  intellectual  eminence  and  distmc-         ^.  '    x      •*. "    ixtu-i    -.u-    •    -. 

tion,"-the    highest    in    scholarship    would  ?o  time  for  it      While  this  is  true  in  many 

have  also  the  ^st  physiques,  Professor  Sar-  ^"^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  Sargent  says  that 

gent  has  compiled  from  his  statistics  at  Har-  '"  ^^^  "J?^'?"^^  ""^  cases  the  answer  of  "  no  time- 

jTT*        '^^L      L  \\       '         '  ^       *.•  means  that  these  men  do  not  regard  health  and 

vard    University    the    following    interesting  physical  vi^or  of  sufficient  importance  to  uork 

table:  for  it;  or,  if  they  do,  they  fear  that  while  thcj 

No.  of 

obser-  Height.  Weight. 

Group,  vation.         obocps  on  which  obsbbvations  webb  madb.  Inches.  Pounds.  Str'gth 

1  240     University  Crew  from  1880  to  1900 09.9  ir>2.1  61'.' 

2  295     University  Football  from   1880  to  1900 09.5  157.6  «oJ 

3  505     Lawrence  Scientific  School  from  1902  to  1906 08.7  143..-$  G^' 

4  5:J0     AcadeDjIc  Department  from   1904  to  1906 68.7  140  6.VI 

5  300     First  Fifty  Strong  Men  from  1893  to  1900 68.5  151  i>tV» 

6  77     Honor  Scholarship  Men,  Group  I..  1899  to  1906 68.5  134.5  5.'»<> 

7  300     Honor  Schoiarshlp  Men,  Groups  I.  and  II.,  1899  to  190i5 08.3  135.6  5:h> 

8  232     Honor  Scholarship  Men,  Group  II.  1899  to  190rt 68.1  135.6  5»>i» 

9  84     Stipend  Scholarship  Men.  Gfoup  III.,  1899  to  1906 67.9  i;J5.6  5tU) 

10  500.000     Average  American  in  1860  (Army  SUndard) 67.7  136.<K^ 

11  1,000     University  Students  in   1880 i 67.7  VVi.2  4!>«» 

12  106     Stipend  Scholarship  Men,  Group  I.,  1899  to  1906 67.7  130.1  .'i:i«' 

i;j  109     Stipend  Scholarship  Men  in  early  eighties 67.5  132.3  ^i'*' 

14  431      Stipend  Scholarship  Men,  Groups  I.,   II.,  Ill 67.5  131.2  54o 

15  178     Stipend  Scholarship  Men.  (iroup  II.,  1899  to  1906 67.1  li'0.1  X> 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  weight  are  taking  time  for  improving  their  bodies,  their 

and    height    of   the    Harvard   student    were  "^,''^s;  "^f^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  everlasting  gnnd  that 

k     *   ^iT        ^            ^u            z    ^u       A         •  Will  give  them  possession  of  the  much-covetctl 

about  the  same  as   those  of   the  American  scholarships.     Here  is  an  anomalous  condition. 

youth  (from  twenty-one  to  twenty-six  years  titi -i      u       u    •           /     .ui  .          j    ^ 

of  age)  who  entered  the  army  in  i860.  ^•^'^«=  '^/  P*iy^"'"«=  °f  '!'**''^'^  f^f    ^ 

^  average  student  has  greatly  improved  during 

At  the  present  time  the  average  student  is  an  jj^^  p^g^  twenty-five  years 
inch  taller  and  from  four  to  eight  pounds  heavier  * 

than    the    average    student    of    1880,    while   his  the  physique  of  all  the  scholarship  men  of  to-day 

strength  has  increased  from  490  to  650  and  680,  is   not  only  below   the   average  student  of   the 

a  gain  of  140  and  190  points.     In  1880  only  50  present   time,   but  the  phvsique  of  the  stipend 

per  cent,  of  the  Harvard  students  would  have  scholarship  men   is  actually  below  that  of  the 

surpassed   the  height  and  weight  of  the   army  average  student  of  1880. 

average.     To-day  over  65  per  cent,  would  pass         Thprp  are  attracteA  fn  the  rnllpae  and  iini- 
that  standard.    This  is  a  most  remarkable  uplift         \^9^^  ^^^  attracted  to  tne  college  and  uni 

in  growth  and  development    ...      in  twenty-  versities   two  distinct   types  of  young  men, 

five  years.  who  may  be  termed   scholars  and  athletes. 

Further,   "  the  Scientific  School   students  These  are  naturally  antagonistic,  and  both 

are  heavier  and  stronger  than  the  academic  Pursue  the  means  of  education  and  training 

students,  a  fact  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ^   though    they   were   ends   in    themselves, 

late  Professor  Shaler."  "  The  consequence  is  superior  physiques  widi 

Without  following  Professor  Sargent  mediocre  mental  ability  in  one  class,  and  in- 
through  his  analysis  of  the  above  table,  we  f^rior  physiques  with  fine  mental  attainments 
may  quote  some  of  the  more  important  of  ^  ^^^  other.* 

his  observations  on   the  students  of   to-day.       A  large  part  of  the  athletic  class  will  fail  in 

He  says :  the  race  for  life  for  want  of  better  trained  mind?. 

^,       ,.    .       .  .  .  ,  .      r     11  while  an  equally  large  class  of  scholarship  men 

The  dimmutive  weight  upon  the  part  of  all  ^ni  be  eliminated  from  the  struggle  for  the  want 

scholarship  men  may  be  accounted  for  in  sev-  ^f  ^^,^  efficient  bodies.     What   is  the  college 

era]   ways.     ...     In   order   to    meet   the   de-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ven  up  the  chances  of  these  two  classes 

mands  of  the  present  scholarship  standard,  it  is  j^  ^y,^,^  preparation  for  their  life's  work? 
necessary  to  hold  oneself  down  to  many  hours 
of  highly  concentrated  and  long-sustained  mental         As     most     colleges     now      require     ath- 
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letic  students  to  attain  a  certain  grade  in  these  colleges  to  require  all  scholarship  men 

mental  pursuits  before  they  can  contend  for  to  attain  a  certain  standard  in  their  physical 

athletic    honors,    Professor    Sargent    asks:  work  before  allowing  them  to  compete  for 

"Would  it  not  be  altogether  desirable  for  honors  in  scholarship?'* 


CACAO— COMMONLY   KNOWN  AS  COCOA. 

(^OCOA  (to  use  the  English  form  of  the  is  indigenous  to  Mexico,  Central  America, 
word)  is  one  of  those  articles  in  the  and  certain  areas  of  South  America,  and  the 
dietary  of  man  concerning  which  a  wide-  cultivation  of  it  is  limited  to  countries  sit- 
spread  ignorance  prevails.  Ask  at  random  uated  between  twenty  degrees  north  and 
half  a  dozen  persons,  "  What  is  cocoa?  "  and  twenty  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  The 
one  may  count  on  being  told  either  that  it  is  altitude  of  cacao  plantations  must  not  exceed 
the  product  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  or  that  it  2600  feet ;  and  whether  the  plant  is  grown  in 
comes  from  coca,  the  Peruvian  plant,  which  Mexico,  Ecuador,  or  Ceylon,  three  things 
is  used  by  the  Indians  to  sustain  them  oA  long  are  essential  to  success, — viz.,  a  moist  atmos- 
journeys.  Both  answers  are,  of  course,  abso-  phere,  with  a  temperature  ranging  from 
lutely  erroneous:  for  the  cocoa  (properly  70°  to  90°  F.,  good  drainage,  and  shade, 
coco)  palm  produces  only 
the  cocoanuts,  containing 
the  so-called  milk;  and 
from  coca  is  derived  the 
drug  cocaine  so  largely 
used  in  medicine,  and  so 
much  abused  by  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  the 
cocaine  "  habit.*'  This 
confusion,  so  prevalent 
throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world,  would 
be  avoided  by  using  the 
correct  word,  "  cacao." 
As  pointed  out  by  a 
writer  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Repub- 
lics for  September,  the 
latter  term  is  in  commer- 
cial and  domestic  use 
throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica, it  is  the  naturalized 
expression  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  it  will  be 
understood  even  in 
Japan.  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that 
chocolate  is  the  original 
cacao.  The  chocolatl  of 
the  Aztecs,  "  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aboriginal 
Mexicans  it  meant  water, 
that  is,  a  drink, — from 
choco,    which    became 

under    the    Spanish  tongue  copyright  by  underwood  «  Undcrwood. 

cacao."  tL'RiNc;  and  drying  coroA  beans. 

The    cacao     plant    tree  (The  beans  arc  "shelled,"  like  peas,  from  the  pod.) 
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It  is  not  a  hardy  plant,  capable  of  fighting 
against  odds  in  a  tropical  forest ;  wherever  it 
has  been  found  in  its  wild  state,  it  has  been  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  taller  tree  that  kept  off 
both  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  destroy- 
ing blasts  of  the  hurricane.  These  natural  safe- 
guards musft  therefore  be  preserved  on  a  plan- 
tation. 

Cacao  trees  are  planted  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  feet  apart.  A  small  crop  may  be  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year;  but 
maturity  is  not  reached  till  the  tenth  year, 
after  which  the  fruit  is  considered  the  finest. 

Agricultural  conditions  having  been  suc- 
cessfully met,  the  commercial  problem  comes 
up  for  solution.  This  involves  the  best  treat- 
ment of  the  bean,  so  that  it  shall  produce  the 
best  chocolate  and  the  most  nutritious  cocoa. 

The  fruit  in  which  the  seeds  are  buried  is  a 
melon  or  cucumber  shaped  pod,  seven  to  ten 
inches  long  and  three  to  four  and  a  half  inches 
thick.  .  .  .  The  interior  is  divided  into  cells, 
each  containing  a  row  of  seeds.  .  .  .  These 
are  the  cacao  l)eans  or  the  raw  cacao  of  com- 
merce.    .     .     .      • 

When  the  pods  are  ripe,— a  picking  usually 
takes  place  twice  a  year, — they  are  severed  from 
the  branches  by  skilled  gatherers,  who  reach  up 
to  them  with  a  long,  pruned-shaped  knife  so 
arranged  that  it  can  cut  off  the  ripe  fruit  with- 
out injuring  the  adjacent  green  pons.  The  gath- 
ered pods  are  left  on  the  ground  for  a  day  or 
so,  when  they  are  cut  open ;  the  seeds  are  then 
taken  out  and  carried  to  the  place  where  they 
are  cured  or  sweated.  The  older  plan  was  to 
spread  the  seeds  in  shallow  pans  exposed  to  the 
sun;  but  later  methods  require  expensive  build- 
ings. Curing  consists  of  two  steps,  the  first  be- 
ing fermentation  and  the  second  the  drying. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  consumption  of 
cacao  has  no  relation  to  the  source  of  supply 
or  to  markets  in  whicji  it  is  sold.  Unlike 
coffee,  where  the  bean  is  the  direct  source 
of  the  drink,  cacao  has  become  a  factory 
product. 

When  the  beans  arrive  at  the  factory  in  Hol- 
land, Spain,  or  the  United  States,  they  arc 
blended  to  get  the  best  smoothness  and  rich- 
ness of  taste.  This  is  a  matter  of  skill  and  judg- 
ment, and  upon  the  blend  depends  the  character 
of  any  particular  brand.  The  beans  are  next 
roasted,  also  a  critical  process;  then  they  arc 
crushed  and  the  shells  winnowed  from  the  nibs. 
These  nibs  contain  the  real  flavor.  They  must 
be  ground  to  the  fineness  of  flour,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  reduction  process  they  have  become 
a  viscous  liquid  like  molasses.  This  liquid  con- 
dition is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  nibs  of  an 
oily  substance  called  "cocoa  (cacao)  butter." 
.  .  .  The  difference  between  chocolate  and 
cocoa,  as  it  is  known  to  the  trade,  is  due  to  this 
cacao  butter.  It  is  retained  in  the  chocolate,  but 
for  cacao  it  is  squeezed  out  of  the  pulverized 
nibs. 

One  fact  in  connection  with  cacao  is  that 
"  its  production  seems  in  general  to  lag  be- 
hind consumption,'*  or,  in  other  words,  popu- 
lar taste  throughout  the  world  is  being  edu- 
cated up  to  chocolate  and  cacao  faster  than 
the  supply  increases.  In  1897  the  world's 
production  and  consumption  were,  respective- 
ly, 80,169,901  and  84,145,103  kilos;  in  1907 
they  were  148,136,537  and  156,108,841  kilos. 
In  the  latter  jTar  Spain  consumed  5*638,239; 
England,  20,159472,  and  the  United  States, 
37,526,52s  kilos. 
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DELUSIONS   CONCERNING  ALCOHOL. 


'TpHE  present   is  pre-eminently  an   icono- 
clastic age.     In  almost  all  the  fields  of 
science,  theories  and  systems  that  for  years 
have  received  the  support  of  many  wise  and 
skilled  men  of  the  day  have  been  overthrown, 
swept  away,  and  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
antiquities.     The  latest  recruit  to  the  ranks 
of  the  iconoclasts  is  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Wil- 
liams, who  in  McC lure's  for  October,  coolly 
tells  us  that  many  of  the  most  cherished  be- 
liefs concerning  alcohol  are  delusions,  pure 
and  simple,  and  have  not  the  semblance  of 
a  foundation  in  fact.     So  sweeping  are  this 
\%'riter*s  statements,   so  remarkable  are   the 
evidences   he   has  accumulated,   one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  Prohibition  party  could 
scarcely  have  done  better  than  to  have  added 
the  article  to  its  campaign  literature.     Re- 
^rded  as  an  attack  on  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  community,  it  may  be  truthfully  described 
as  a  series  of  knockdown  blows.    It  had  very 
generally  been  supposed  that  alcohol  was  a 
stimulant;  that  it  promoted  digestion  and  the 
heart's  action,   increased  muscular  activity, 
and  even   fortified   the  mind.     Those  who 
hold  to  such  ideas  have  been  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise. 

The  new  evidence  seems  to  show  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  alcohol  stimulates  none  of  these 
activities;  that  its  final  eflfect  is  everywhere  de- 
pressive and  inhibitory  (at  any  rate,  as  regards 
higher  functions)  rather  than  stimulative;  that, 
in  short,  it  is  properly  to  be  classed  with  the 
anesthetics  and  narcotics. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  more  than 
1,000,000,000  gallons  of  alcoholic  beverages 
are  consumed  each  year  in  the  United  States, 
the  grounds  for  this  new  view  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  citizen. 

Dr.  Williams  makes  the  general  statement 
that,  as  regards  digestion,  experiments  show 
that  while  alcohol  undoubtedly  does  stimulate 
the  flow  of  digestive  fluids,  it  also  tends  to  in- 
terfere with  their  normal  action ;  "  so  that 
ordinarily  one  eflFect  neutralizes  the  other." 
As  concerns  the  heart,  "  the  ultimate  effect  is 
to  depress,  in  large  doses  to  paralyze,  that 
organ."  Most  important  of  all,  as  regards 
muscular  activity,  "  the  experiments  show 
that  alcohol  does  not  increase  the  capacity  to 
do  muscular  work,  but  distinctly  decreases 
it." 

Doubtless  this  seems  at  variance  with  many 
a  man's  observation  of  himself;  but  the  ex- 
planation is  found  in  the  fact  that  alcohol  blurs 
the  judgment.  As  Voigt  remarks,  it  gives  not 
strength,  but   at  most  th?   feeling  of   strenj?th. 


A  man  may  think  he  is  working  faster  and  bet- 
ter under  the  influence  of  alcohol  than  he  would 
otherwise  do ;  but  rigidly  conducted  experiments 
do  not  confirm  this  opinion. 


DR.    HENRY    SMITH    VVHXIAMS. 

On  this  point  Dr.  John  J.  Abel,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  says: 

Both  science  and  the  experience  of  life  have 
exploded  the  pernicious  theory  that  alcohol  gives 
any  persistent  increase  of  muscular  power. 
.  .  .  It  is  well  understood  by  all  who  con- 
trol large  bodies  of  men  engaged  in  physical 
labor,  that  alcohol  and  effective  work  are  incom- 
patible. 

ALCOHOL    AS    A    BRAIN    STIMULANT. 

Dr.  Williams  cites  the  eminent  physicist, 
Von  Helmholtz,  who  declared  that  "  the  very 
smallest  quantity  of  alcohol  served  effective- 
ly, while  its  influence  lasted,  to  banish  from 
his  mind  all  possibility  of  creative  effort ;  all 
capacity  to  solve  an  abstruse  problem."  Pro- 
fessor James  claims  that  "  the  reason  for 
craving  alcohol  is  that  it  is  an  anesthetic  even 
in  moderate  quantities.  It  obliterates  a  part 
of  the  field  of  consciousness  and  abolishes  col- 
lateral trains  of  thought."  In  Germany  many 
practical  experiments  have  been  made  to  test 
the  basal  operations  of  the  mind.  In  one  of 
these  the  subject  sits  at  a  table  with  his  finger 
upon  a  telegraph  key. 

At  a  j2:iven  signal, — say,  a  flash  of  li^ht, — he 
releases  the  key.  The  time  that  elapses  between 
signal  and  response  ...  is  called  the  sim- 
ple or  direct  reaction-time.  .  .  .  Exner  found 
that  when  an  individual  had  imbibed  a  small 
quantity  of  alcoliol  his  reaction-time  was  length- 
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ened,  though  the  subject  believed  himself  to  be 
responding  more  promptly  than  before. 

Other  experiments  tested  more  compli- 
cated mental  processes.  The  subject  would 
place  a  hand  on  a  telegraph  key,  right  and 
left.  A  signal  would  be  given  for  one  key 
by  a  red  light,  and  for  the  other  by  a  white 
light.  After  the  ingestion  of  a  glass  of  beer 
there  was  a  marked  disturbance  of  the  men- 
tal processes.  The  keys  would  be  released 
more  rapidly  than  before  the  alcohol  was 
taken,  but  the  wrong  key  would  be  pressed 
much  more  frequently. 

EFFECT  OF  A  BOTTLE  OF  WINE  A  DAY. 

Kiirz  and  Kraeplin  estimated  that  after 
consuming  eighty  grams  of  alcohol  to  a  man 
for  twelve  successive  days  the  working  ca- 
pacity of  that  individuars  mind  was  lessened 
from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.  Smith 
found  that  after  the  same  period  the  power 
to  add  was  impaired  40  per  cent,  and  the 
power  to  memorize  was  reduced  70  per  cent. 
Forty  to  eighty  grams  of  alcohol  are  equal  to 
a  half-bottle  or  a  bottle  of  ordinary  wine. 
Professor  Aschaffenburg,  referring  to  these 
experiments,  points  the  obvious  moral: 

The  so-called  moderate  drinker,  who  consumes 
his  bottle  of  wine  as  a  matter  of  course  each 
day  with  his  dinner, — and  who  doubtless  would 
declare  that  he  is  never  under  the  influence  of 
liquor, — is  in  reality  never  actually  sober  from 
one  week's  end  to  another. 


LOSS  iX  WORKING  EFFICIENCY. 

Professor  Aschaffenburg  conducted  a  scries 
of  experiments  on  four  professional  t>T>rset- 
ters,  extending  over  four  days.  The  first  and 
third  days  were  observed  as  normal  days,  no 
alcohol  being  given ;  on  the  second  and  fourth 
days  each  worker  received  a  little  more  than 
one  ounce  of  Greek  wine. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  work  on  nor- 
mal and  on  alcoholic  days  showed,  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  workers,  no  difference.  But  tbr 
remaining  three  showed  greater  or  less  retarda- 
tion of  work,  amounting  in  the  most  pronounced 
case  to  almost  14  per  cent. 

Dr.  Williams  gives  the  results  of  many 
other  interesting  experiments,  which  wc  have 
not  space  to  reproduce.  He  addresses  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  his  paper  to  the 
**  moderate  drinker  " : 

T  am  bound  to  believe,  in  the  light  of  what 
science  has  revealed:  (i)  That  you  arc  tangibly 
threatening  the  physical  structures  of  your 
stomach,  your  liver,  your  kidneys,  your  heart 
your  blood-vessels,  your  nerves,  your  brain ;  (2) 
that  you  are  unequivocally  decreasing  your  ca- 
pacity for  work  in  any  field  .  .  .  (3)  that 
you  are  lowering  the  grade  of  your  mind,  dulling 
your  higher  esthetic  sense,  and  taking  the  fine 
edge  off  your  morals;  (4)  that  you  arc  dis- 
tinctly lessening  your  chances  of  maintaining 
health  and  attaining  longevity;  and  (s)  that  j-ou 
may  be  entailing  upon  your  descendants  yet  un- 
born a  bond  of  incalculable  misery. 


THE   SPANISH   WOMAN    AND   HER   INFLUENCE. 


A^  NEW  light  on  or  rather  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
woman  is  given  by  Havelock  Ellis  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  a  recent  issue  of  Espaha  Moderna 

(Madrid).  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  neglect  to 
speak  of  the  Spanish  woman's  beauty  because 
he  examines  her  character — on  the  contrary. 
She  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world,  he  says.  Not  only  does  she  possess 
a  good  figure,  a  wonderful  complexion,  fine 
features  and  brilliant  eyes,  but  her  beauty 
lies  in  her  walk  more  than  in  anything  else: 

The  Spanish  woman's  walk  is  dignified  and 
her  gestures  are  sober  and  grave  as  those  of  a 
priestess  carrying  the  sacred  urns  .  .  .  yet 
withal,  she  possesses  the  gracefulness  and  the 
agility  of  the  feline  whose  body  is  intensely 
alive,  and  yet  whose  movements  are  harmonious 
and  measured. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Span- 
ish woman  is  carried  away  by  what  the 
French  call  **  temperament."  "  She  has  very 
little  of  it.     Doubtlessly  she  has  great  capac- 


ity for  passion — ^her  mysticism,  fervor  and 
tenacity  prove  that  sufficient, — ^but  the  very 
intensity  of  her  character  prevents  her  from 
being  emotional."  The  typical  Spanish 
woman  is  very  independent;  her  attributes 
are  strength  and  sweetness ;  she  is  always  calm 
and  self-possessed,  and  in  her  dealings  with 
men  "  her  behavior,  although  unrestrained 
and  pleasant,  nevertheless  always  carries  the 
stamp  of  that  inner  serenity  and  self-control." 
She  expects  and  receives  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion from  the  opposite  sex,  yet  rarely  docs 
this  lead  "  to  more  than  an  exchange  of  com- 
pliments." The  Spanish  woman  wants  many 
admirers  around  her,  for  "  she  likes  to  choose, 
not  to  be  chosen."  This  independence  docs 
not  cause  astonishment  in  Spain. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  unmarried  women  with 
children  are  not  looked  down  upon  as  they  arc 
in  other  countries,  while  there  is  in  Spain  a 
relative  absence  of  that  social  slur  which  is  usu- 
ally cast  on  illegitimate  children.  Doubtlessly 
this  is  due  to  a  snrvivance  of  the  primitive  con- 
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ditions  of  the  matrlarchat  to  which  Spaniards 
have  clung  so  tenaciously.  The  habit  of  legiti- 
mate children  using  their  mother's  name  in  pref- 
erence to  their  father's,  as  is  often  the  case,  re- 
veals the  absence  of  any  arrogant  predilection 
for  the  paternal  side.  ...  As  early  as  the 
fourth  century  Spanish  women  insisted  on  being 
allowed  to  retain  their  maiden  name  after  mar- 
riage,— ^the  Synode  of  Elvira  had  attempted  to 
take  away  this  privilege, — and  the  great  Spanish 
painters,  Vel4squez,  for  instance,  are  known  only 
by  their  mother's  name.  Even  at  the  present 
day  it  is  customary  to  use  both  parents'  names. 
.  .  .  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  a  coun- 
try which  has  always  been  considered  the  home 
of  fanatical  Catholicism,  the  women,  ever  since 
medieval  times,  have  had  certain  liberties  which 
those  of  free  Protestant  countries  never  have 
enjoyed  and  never  thought  of  enjoying  until 
recently. 

All  through  Spanish  history  woman  was 
held  in  great  respect.    "  She  was  on  a  higher 
plane  than  man  and  her  interests  were  his 
interests;  she  could  devote  herself  to  what- 
ever pleased  her  most,  and  she  often  assumed 
responsible   governmental   positions," — G>n- 
ccpcion  Arenal, — for  instance,  dressed  as  a 
man  in  order  to  study  at  the  university  and 
her  husband  never  opposed  her  plans.     She 
won  fame  as  a  poet,  novelist,  and  as  a  law- 
yer, while  she  also  was  in  charge  of  public 
afFairs    at    Seville.      Emilia    Pardo    Bazan, 
Spain's  greatest  writer,  deplores  "that  men 
have  received  all  the  rights  and  women  all 
the  duties  "  under  the  present  constitutional 
system,  but  this  is  a  "  transitory  phase  due  to 
modern  political  conditions.     Spain  adopted 
the  English  parliamentary  system  to  which 
she  was  not  accustomed,  and  which  she  has 
not  been  able  to  assimilate."     .     .     .     The 
campaign  for  votes  for  women  has  met  with 
little  success, — not,  however,  on  account  of 
indifference  to  national  affairs,  but  "  male  suf- 
frage "  is  nothing  but  "  an  indecorous  farce  " 
existing  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice;  so 
why  should  women  wish  for  it  ?    But  as  soon 
as  "  the  political  upheaval  enters  into  a  more 
vital  phase  women  certainly  take  a  natural 
and  inevitable  part  in  the  national  life  for 
which  they  are  so  admirably  qualified." 

In  spite  of  the  church  and  its  conservatism, 
"  Spanish  women  have  very  advanced  politi- 
cal and  also  religious  ideals,  as  Perez  Galdos 
showed  in  Electro.  To  take  Merimee's  Car- 
men to  be  the  portrait  of  a  real  Spanish  girl 
is  absurd.  Doubtlessly  Carmen  has  certain 
traits  in  common  with  the  gypsies,  but  neither 
the  ordinary  working  girl  nor  the  ctgarrera 
have  any  resemblance  with  the  famous  hero- 
ine. They  are  sensible  and  hard-working, 
and  if  married,  dutiful  wives  and  mothers. 


SENORA   EMILIA    PARDO   BAZAN. 

(Novelist   and    reformer,    *'  the    most    eminent    and 
typical  of  living  Spanish  women.") 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  re- 
cords the  following  episode,  which  he  con- 
siders typical : 

A  few  years  ago  in  Barcelona  a  succession  of 
strikes  caused  the  authorities  to  apply  the  mar- 
tial law.  Many  collisions  occurred  between  the 
people  and  the  troops  .  .  .  and  at  one  of 
these  .  .  .  the  soldiers  were  gradually  beat- 
ing the  populace  away.  Suddenly  a  young  work- 
ing girl,  sprung  from  no  one  knew  where,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  rebels.  .  .  .  She 
cheered  the  discouraged  and  organized  the  oth- 
ers, called  the  people  together  and  showed  them 
how  to  act,  and  then  she  disappeared  again  with- 
out any  one  knowing  whence  she  came  or  who 
she  was. 

Spanish  women  receive  a  most  rudimen- 
tary education,  and  many  do  not  know  how 
to  read  or  write.  "  But  there  is  perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  where  one  can  more 
clearly  see  of  what  slight  importance  this 
really  is."  The  woman  of  the  lower  classes 
who  scarcely  knows  how  to  sign  her  name 
often  shows  more  tact  and  understanding 
than  many  of  her  more  educated  sisters  in 
other  countries.  Higher  education  Is,  how- 
ever, open  to  women  In  Spain,  and  those  who 
feel  the  desire  to  study  can  do  so  as  freely  as 
men.  Comparatively  few  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity,  however;  the  semi-oriental 
traditions  still  have  a  certain  effect  on  social 
conventions,  and  It  takes  an  unusual  amount 
of  courage  to  brave  public  opinion. 
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pROM  a  meager  capital  of  a  few  dollars, 
accumulated  from  small  weekly  pay- 
ments by  twenty-eight  weavers  in  a  small 
manufacturing  town  in  the  north  of  England, 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  society  to  sup- 
ply their  families  with  the  necessities  of  life, 
to  2262  co-operative  retail  organizations,  with 
9,000,000  customers,  and  an  annual  turnover 
of  $750,000,000,  such  is  the  development  of 
co-operative  trading  in  the  British  Isles,  set 
forth  in  System  for  October  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Stannard.  The  principles  of  co-operation  had 
been  expounded  to  the  masses  by  Robert 
Owen  as  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  until  1844 
that  the  real  foundation  of  the  movement  was 
laid  in  England.  In  that  year  the  British 
workman  was  experiencing  "  bad  times." 
The  extensive  introduction  of  machinery  had 
displaced  manual  labor  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  in  consequence  there  was  much  un- 
employment. Owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
corn  laws,  the  price  of  bread  was  exception- 
ally high.  It  occurred  to  some  weavers  of 
Rochdale  that  now  was  the  time  to  put  into 
practice  Owen's  plan  of  abolishing  "  profit 
upon  cost." 

A  meeting  was  held,  and   it  was  decided  to 
form  a  society  for  the  purchase  and  distribution 


of  goods  for  the  !x*nelit  of  the  memliers,  rctiim- 
in^  to  each  a  portion  of  the  **  profit  \\{hm\  cost " 
included  in  the  retail  selling  price.  ...  As 
the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers,  the  society  be- 
gan to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  imposing  struc- 
ture which  Lord  Rosebery  has  so  aptly  named 
*'  a  state  within  a  state." 

The  article  under  review,  which  is  the  first 
of  a  promised  series,  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
operations  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative 
Society,  of  Woolwich,  a  suburb  of  London. 
As  is  generally  known,  at  Woolwich  is  located 
England*s  great  arsenal,  which  employs  from 
8000  to  16,000  men,  according  to  whether 
her  army  is  on  a  peace  or  a  war  footing.  Ai- 
a  result  of  workshop  discussions  among  these 
men,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Woolw^ich  early 
in  November,  1868. 

They  decided  to  form  a  co-operative  society  on 
the  lines  of  the  pioneer  society  at  Rochdale,  and 
organized  the  Royal  -Arsenal  Supply  Association, 
now  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative  Sodct> 
The  amount  of  each  member's  share  was  limited 
to  $5.  Twenty  members  paid  subscriptions, 
which  totaled  less  than  $25.  Further  subscrip- 
tions were  received  the  following  week,  which 
brought  this  small  capital  up  to  nearly  $40.  and 
on  this  a  start  was  made.  The  first  purchase  was 
a  chest  of  tea,  and  was  followed  by  purchases  of 
butter  and  sugar.  A  small  workshop  in  the  house 
of  the  secretary  was  the  first  store.  The  bench, 
covered  with  American  cloth,  served  as  a  coun- 


(  KOWI)    WAITlNr.    FOR   TUF  OrFMNG    OF  THE    NEW     CO-OPERATIVE    STORKS    AT    I'LUMSTEAD  COMMON. 
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bird's-eye  view  looking  north  from  bostall  heath,  of  the  magnificent  building  estate 

OWNED  BY  the  WOOLWJCH   SOCIETY. 
(It  is  connected  with  London  by  the  County  Council  tramways.   Ihe  River  Thames  Is  visible  hi  the  distance.) 


ter,  and  the  bed  of  the  lathe  as  a  desk  for  the 
secretary  and  treasurer.  .  .  .  The  "  store " 
opened  for  business  on  Saturday  evenings  only. 

On  July  15,  1873,  the  increase  of  business 
had  rendered  necessary  the  engagement  of  a 
regular  salesman,  and  goods  were  sold  in  a 
regular  store,  which  was  opened  daily. 

A  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  early 
years  of  the  society  is,  that  not  until  1878, — 
ten  years  after  its  foundation, — were  any 
salaries  paid  to  officials.  By  this  time  the 
sales  had  reached  the  total  of  $125,000. 

Up  to  this  time  the  whole  of  the  secretarial 
work  had  been  performed  by  one  of  the  members 
who  was  an  employee  at  the  arsenal,  and  who 
occupied  his  evenings  with  the  work  of  the  society. 
At  this  time,  however,  he  was  persuaded  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  society's  work.  As  the 
business  grew,  new  departments  were  added :  in 
1876  a  bakery  was  opened;  two  years  later  the 
sum  of  $500  was  voted  for  the  establishment  of 
a  library  and  reading  room  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers ;  tailoring  and  shoemaking  departments 
were  added  in  1879;  a  butchery  department  in 
iS?4;  a  furnishing  department  in  1885;  a  farm 
and  coal  department  in  1886;  milk,  fruit  and 
vegetable  departments  in  1887;  a  confectionery 
department  m  1893;  and  a  works  department, 
which  has  since  erected  all  the  society's  houses 
and  new  stores,  in  1896.  ...  At  the  bakery 
an  average  of  86,000  loaves  a  week  are  made,  be- 
sides cakes  and  pastry  for  the  society's  stores. 

The  society  does  not  confine  itself  to  sell- 
ing groceries,  meats,  etc.  It  has  entered  the 
real-estate  field.  In  1886  a  farm  of  fifty  acres 
was  bought,  and  ten  years  later  1 50  acres  were 
added  thereto.  On  this  land  680  modern 
residences, — all  of  them  sold  to  members, — 


have  been  erected.  Members  are  enabled  to 
buy  homes  on  easy  payments;  and  as  the  so- 
ciety has  acquired  powers  to  engage  in  the  in- 
surance business,  all  the  residences  of  the 
members  (their  furniture  also)  are  insured 
by  the  management. 

The  ultimate  control  of  the  retail  society 
is  lodged  in  the  members,  who  elect  a  man- 
aging committee  of  nine  directors.  Nat- 
urally the  great  competitors  of  the  society  are 
the  large  dry-goods  stores,  to  compete  with 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  society  to  main- 
tain the  lowest  possible  prices  and  to  insure 
delivery  facilities  as  well.  Especial  care  is 
used  to  make  the  society's  stores  as  attractive 
as  possible.  In  one  of  the  large  branches  ex- 
pensively fitted  barber  shops  have  been  added 
for  men  and  women,  respectively. 

The  minimum  number  of  shares  allowed 
to  each  member  is  two.  Exceptional  induce- 
ments are  offered  to  prospective  shareholders. 

Initial  deposits  of  only  12  cents  on  each  $5 
share  are  required,  together  with  12  cents  for 
the  member's  card.  Thus  membership  can  be 
obtained  for  an  initial  payment  of  about  36 
cents;  and  the  bonus  due  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  can  be  utilized  for  the  paying  of  the 
balance  due  on  shares. 

This  bonus  varies  according  to  the  district 
in  which  the  society  is  located.  Where  the 
local  competition  is  slight,  and  good  prices 
can  be  maintained,  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  on 
every  $5  worth  of  goods  purchased  is  paid 
quarterly.  In  other  districts  as  low  as  6  per 
cent,  is  paid. 
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At  the  close  of  1 907  the  society  had  a  total 
inembcrship  of  26,935,  a  capital  of  $1,500,- 
000,  and  sales  exceeding  $2,500,000. 

In  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  the  retail 
societ>%  the  System  writer  takes  the  case  of  a 
member  of  the  Woolwich  concern  who  spends 
an  average  of  $2.50  weekly  at  the  society's 
stores. 

Supposing  that  no  further  payments  (beyond 
the  25  cents  for  membership  and  two  $5  shares) 


were  made  by  the  member,  and  the  bonus  on  his 
purchases  oi  $2.50  worth  of  goods  i>er  week 
were  allowed  to  accumulate,  he  would,  in  nim- 
years'  time,  have  to  his  credit  more  than  $ioc: 
and  in  twenty  years'  time  would  practically  havt 
$500  to  his  credit,  which  he  could  withdraw  at 
any  time,  and  this  without  the  pa>Tnent  of  any 
more  than  the  25  cents  necessary  to  secure  his 
shares. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  co-operative  trad- 
ing is  a  success? 


CHURCH   AND   STATE    IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 


f  T  is  little  more  than  ten  years  since  the 
United  States  land  and  sea  forces,  co- 
operating, bombarded  and  took  Manila.  To- 
day it  is  possible  to  write  of  an  independent 
Philippine  church  and  also  of  the  work  done 
by  the  first  Filipino  Assembly.  Authoritative 
information  concerning  the  former  was  first 
furnished  to  western  readers  by  Senor  W.  E. 
Retana,  in  his  article  "  La  Iglesia  Filipina 
Independente,"  which  appeared  in  Por  Estos 
Mundos  for  April  last,  and  a  review  of  which 
is  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  T.  House  to  the 
Open  Court  for  October. 

It  was  in  political  rather  than  religious 
exigences  that  the  Philippine  church  had  its 
origin.  As  in  other  lands,  the  Spaniard  in 
his  role  of  conqueror,  asserted  his  superiority 
over  the  Filipino  in  religious  as  well  as  civil 


BISHOP    GREGORIO    AGLU'AV,    OP    THE    PHILIPPINE 
CHURCH. 


matters.  Consequently,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  a  regularly  organized  church  in  the 
islands  the  regular  clergy  were  composed  of 
Spaniards,  the  native  priests,  in  most  cases, 
holding  only  subordinate  "positions,  and  being, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  mortally  jealous  of 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

The  native  clergy,  naturally  the  most  enlight- 
ened class  in  the  islands,  headed  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  constitution  of  1812,  and 
took  such  an  active  part  in  the  elections  held  in 
accordance  with  that  instrument  that  the  higher 
church  officials  leagued  against  them,  and 
throughout  the  larger  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury not  a  Filipino  held  an  important  church 
charge. 

Appeals  were  made  to  the  church  in  Eu- 
rope, but  these  were  ignored.  Revolutions  at 
home  likewise  proved  ineffectual.  In  1898, 
however,  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  awarded 
the  archipelago  to  the  United  States,  the  na- 
tive clergy  at  once  saw  the  opportunity  of  se- 
curing religious  freedom  as  well  as  political 
separation.  This  crisis  brought  to  the  front 
the  then  Coadjutor  Bishop  Grcgorio  Aglipay 
y  Labaycn,  whose  history  is  a  veritable  ro- 
mance. 

Aglipay  was  bom  in  the  Province  of  Ilocos 
Norte,  Island  of  Luzon,  on  May  7,  i86a  The 
son  of  a  poor  agriculturist,  a  somewhat  strange 
accident  caused  him  to  leave  the  plow  and  take 
up  the  text-book,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He 
was  engaged  in  tobacco-culture,  and  the  Spanish 
Government  was  encouraging  agriculture  by 
forcing  every  planter  to  set  out  5000  plants 
yearly.  The  year  in  question  was  a  ver>'  dry 
one,  and  the  young  farmer  decided  that  he  would 
not  waste  energy  and  plants  when  the  prospects 
were  so  unfavorable.  The  magistrate  threw  him 
into  prison,  and  when  he  was  released  he  shook 
the  dust  of  the  tobacco-field  off  his  feet  forever. 
He  entered  a  Dominican  school  in  Manila,  work- 
ing as  a  servant  in  exchange  for  his  board  and 
clothing,  but  progressed  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
soon  given  a  post  as  student  teacher,  which  en- 
abled him  to  secure  a  very  thorough  education. 
In  1889  he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  Manila,  and 
for  eight  years  he  served  quietly  in  one  parish 
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after  another  till  the  governor  of  his  province 
called  him  unexpectedly  on  a  secular  mission. 

Aglipay  was  sent  to  Makabulos,  who  had 
formed  a  revolutionary  junta  in  Tarlac,  with 
a  commission  to  offer  him  the  captaincy  of  a 
body  of  volunteers  if  he  would  .turn  his  ener- 
gies against  the  Americans.    The  envoy  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission,  but  his  dealings  with  a 
revolutionist  led  to  a  charge  of  disloyalty; 
and  although  the  charge  was  not  pressed,  the 
young  priest   secluded   himself    in    Manila. 
Later,  Aglipay  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  Spanish  governor-general  to  the. 
rebels  to  offer  them  certain  concessions;  but 
the  train  conveying  him  was  captured  and  he 
himself  was  made  prisoner.     He  was  after- 
Mrard  allowed  to  return  to  Manila.     When 
Aguinaldo,  after  his  retirement,  returned  to 
the  islands  and  resumed  his  activities,  Agli- 
pay, an  old  friend  and  admirer  of  his;  re- 
ceived from  him  the  title  of  "  vicar-general 
of  the  archipelago."     Archbishop  Nozaleda 
promptly  excommunicated  him;  and,  his  ec- 
clesiastical functions  being  for  the  time  ended, 
he  became  from  1900  to  1903  a  thoroughly 
secular  guerilla  leader.    At  the  time  of  Agui- 
naldo*s  capture  Aglipay  surrendered  also,  and 
accompanied  and  aided  Governor  Taft  in  his 
"  circuit  of  conciliation."    In  190 1  Don  Isa- 
belo  de  los  Reyes,  on  his  return  from  impris- 
onment in  Spain,  announced  that,  after  study- 
ing conditions  both  in  Spain  and  in  the  is- 
lands, he  was  con  viced  that  the  Philippine 
church  "  could  no  longer  thrive  as  a  part  of 
the  European  body."     A  new  organization 
was   established;   Aglipay   was   made   chief 
bishop,  and  has  been  the  head  of  the  church 
ever  since. 

Reyes  is  described  by  the  Open  Court 
writer  as  "  the  most  interesting  character 
among  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement."  He 
holds  the  only  honorary  bishopric  in  the  new 
organia^tion.  '    • 

A  resident  of  Manila  from  his  early  youth, 
and  a  newspaper  man  by  profession,  he  became 
a  student  of  the  island  folklore.  Ethnologist, 
linguist,  and  historian,  he  is  a  member  of  learned 
societies  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere,  and 
a  very  vigorous  refutation  of  the  assertion  that 
nothing  can  be  made  of  the  Filipino.  Founder 
of  the  Ilocano,  the  first  bilingual  paper  in  the 
province,  he*  preached  the  cause  of  his  country- 
men so  boldly  that  the  Spanish  governor  deemed 
it  necessary  to  shut  him  up  in  the  Manila  prison. 
Later  he  was  confined  for  more  than  a  year  in 
Castle  Montjuich  at  Barcelona.  On  his  release 
he  established  in  Madrid  the  journal  Filipinos 
ante  Europa.  In  1901,  after  traveling  through 
Europe,  he  returned  to  his  native  islands,  and 
was  promptly  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government.    On  his  release  he  became  the 


chief  agent  in  the  establishment  of  the  new 
church.  He  and  his  Spanish  wife  now  reside 
in  Barcelona,  where  he  turns  out  fifteen  to  twenty 
magazine  articles  a  month. 

The  young  Philippine  church  has  evolved 
an  extremely  original  combination, — namely, 
"  the  ritual  and  church  government  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  which  it  took  its 
origin,  and  the  theology  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold." It  preaches  "  the  common  holding  of 
property,  love  that  recognizes  no  boundaries, 
and  freedom  of  science,"  and  admits  no  dog- 
mas. Both  priests  and  deaconesses  may 
marry,  "  although,  if  it  be  possible,  it  is  pref- 
erable that  they  remain  free  from  the  cares 
of  a  family  in  order  that  they  may  give  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  service  of  the  Lord." 
Divorce  is  not  permitted  under  any  circum- 
stances. Of  all  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  new  church,  however,  the  most  dis- 
tinctive is  that  proclaimed  by  its  head :  "  And 
above  all,  members  are  absolutely  forbidden 
to  attack  other  churches  for  any  reason  what- 
ever." The  church  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  thirty  bishops  and  nearly  400 
priests,  several  of  which  latter  are  foreigners, 
and  four  or  five  are  Spaniards.  The  official 
language  of  the  new  church  is  Spanish. 

THE   FIRST  ELECTIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

On  June  19  last  the  new  Philippine  Legis- 
lature, the  first  elective  assembly  to  be  insti- 
tuted among  a  Malay  people,  adjourned, 
after  having  held  inaugural,  regular,  and  spe- 
cial sessions;  and  an  interesting  account  of 
the  legislation  actually  accomplished  is  given 
in  the  North  American  Review  by  Charles 
Sumner  Lobingier,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
First  Instance,  Manila,  who  in  1907  was 
chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
codify  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  learn  that  the  very  first  official 
act  of  the  Assembly,  after  its  organization, 
was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that:  • 

The  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  fully  recog- 
nize in  the  action  taken  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  creating  the  said  Assembly 
a  proof  of  its  confidence  in  said  people,  as  well 
as  a  continuation  of  the  democratic  traditions  of 
the  United  States. 

The  resolution  also  conveyed 

to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  him  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  their  profound  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  high  appreciation  of  the  signal  con- 
cession made  to  the  people  of  the  islands  of  par- 
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ticipating   directly    in   the   making  of   the   laws 
which  shall  govern  them. 

Political  students  who  have  followed  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Philippines  will  re- 
member that  the  Philippine  Commission  re- 
ported in  1900  that  it  was  assured,  both  by 
friendly  Filipinos  and  by  insurgent  repre- 
sentatives, that  the  islanders  were  willing  to 
bear  almost  any  burden  of  taxation  which 
should  provide  a  good  system  of  public-school 
education.  How  fully  this  assurance  has  been 
justified  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  the  seventy- 
three  laws  approved  by  the  Assembly  no  less 
than  nine, — one-eighth  of  the  whole, — related 
to  popular  education. 

The  very  first  act  was  one  appropriating  $500,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  schoolhouses  in  the 
barrios,  or  rural  districts.  This  was  followed  by 
acts  appropriating  $37,500  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  such  schools,  $25,000  for  training,  at 
the  Insular  Schools  of  Manila,  teachers  to  be 
selected  from  different  municipalities  throughout 
the  archipelago,  and  the  general  appropriation  bill 
which  allowed  $1,650,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation .  .  .  and  $72,500  for  the  Government 
Medical  School. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  provision  was  made 
for  the  conveyance  to  provinces  and  munici- 
palities of  public  lands  and  the  buildings 
thereon  for  public-school  purposes,  for 
"  civico-educational  lectures  "  in  the  barrios, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Philippine  pub- 
lic library,  which  will  have  charge  of  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  historical  docu- 
ments. 

To  crown  this  branch  of  its  work,  the  Assem- 
bly passed,  practically  without  amendment,  a  bill 
providing  for  the  foundation  of  a  "  University 
of  the  Philippines."  This  measure,  modeled  on 
th^  charters  of  our  State  universities,  may  well 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  work  of  the 
first  Philippine  Legislature.  It  ought  to  rnark  a 
new  era  in  American  educational  effort  in  the 
Far  East,  and  ultimately  make  Manila  a  center 


of  university  influence  for  the  spread  of  higher 
learning  and  Anglo-Saxon  culture  throughout 
Asia. 

Outside  the  field  of  education,  the  acts 
passed  by  the  Assembly  included  one  for  sys- 
tems of  irrigation,  for  which  $375,000  was 
appropriated,  and  a  new  Employers*  Liability 
law.  The  latter  is  framed  along  the  lines 
of  similar  laws  in  the  United  States,  but  b 
somewhat  more  moderate,  the  limit  of  recov- 
ery," even  in  case  of  death,  being  fixed  at 
$1250.  The  "fellow-servant's"  rule,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  has  never  applied  in 
the  Philippines. 

The  Philippine  Legislature  consists  of  an 
Upper  House  (the  United  States  Philippine 
Commission),  which  shares  its  powers  with 
an  elective  Assembly  of  eighty  members. 
There  have  been  those  who  anticipated  that 
the  first  Filipino  Assembly  would  be  **  a  rad- 
ical, if  not  a  revolutionary,  body,  devoting  its 
time  and  efforts  to  plots  and  protests  against 
the  constituted  authorities."  Results  have 
shown  them  to  have  been  false  prophets,  for 
not  only  has  there  been  an  amicable  co- 
operation with  those  authorities,  but  there  has 
also  been  shown  "  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
American  achievements  in  the  Philippines  and 
a  desire  to  continue  the  work  so  well  begun." 
Few  measures  were  introduced  into  the  As- 
sembly whose  effect  would  have  been  to  over- 
turn any  important  feature  of  the  settled 
American  policy.  Judge  Lobingier  consid- 
ers that 

there  could  scarcely  be  a  higher  tribute  to  the 
work  and  wisdom  of  those  patriotic  men  who,  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  present  century,  first 
planted  American  institutions  in  the  Orient,  or  a 
clearer  demonstration  that,  in  their  efforts  toward 
the  uplift  of  the  Philippines,  the  American  people 
have  been  writing  one  of  the  most  creditable 
chapters  in  their  history. 


POLITICAL   PARTIES    IN   CHINA. 


**  T^HE  awakening  of  China  "  has  become 
quite  a  stock  phrase  of  late;  yet  it 
is  doubtful  if  five  out  of  six  who  use  it  real- 
ize what  it  implies.  Political  parties  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom,  forsooth! — that  im- 
perium  in  imperio,  where  the  only  political 
party  was  known  to  be  an  all-powerful 
dowager  empress,  whose  word  was  law,  and 
who  tolerated  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her 
autocratic  schemes  and  decrees.  If  any  evi- 
dence were  needed  of  the  marvelously  rapid 
march  of  events  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  it 


is  furnished  by  the  appearance  in  an  English 
magazine  (the  Westminster  Review)  of  an 
article  under  the  above  caption,  by  **  A  Chi- 
nese Student."  After  giving  an  interesting 
historical  resume,  this  writer  goes  on  to  say 
that  under  the  great  Manchu  emperor,  K*icn 
Lung,  the  formation  of  any  party  of  a  polit- 
ical character  was  thenceforth  forbidden  un- 
der the  penalty  of  high  treason ;  and  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  no 
trace  of  party  politics  was  to  be  found  in  the 
empire. 
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After  the  Tai-ping  rebellion  the  autocratic 
poorer  was  weakened  somewhat  "  by  the  in- 
fluence of  those  so<alled  imperial  generals, 
of  ^vhom  Li  Hung  Chang  was  one."  It  was 
after  the  Chino- Japanese  war  "  that  a  stir 
was  made  in  the  thinking  class,  and  the  ex- 
leader  of  the  Constitutional  Monarchists, 
Kang  Yu  Wei,  made  his  first  attempt  to 
publicly  organize  a  party."  Kang  Yu  Wei 
came  into  power  in  1898,  and  took  part  in 
the  short-lived  coup  'd'etat  of  that  year,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  he  was  sent  into  exile. 
When  interviewed  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
at  Hong-Kong  he  asserted  that  the  objects  of 
the  Reform  party  were  to  keep  China  'an 
empire,  and  to  support  the  dynasty.  He 
added  that  at  that  moment  the  party  was 
**  completely  crushed,  but  not  killed." 

After  the  Boxer  trouble  the  party  quickly 
revived  in  the  official  world,  but,  being  very 
timid,  they  disclaimed  Kang  Yu  Wei  as 
leader,  and  chose  Yuan  Shih  Kai  in  his  stead. 

Of  the  three  existing  political  parties,  that  of 
the  Constitutional  Monarchists  is  perhaps  the 
most  powerful,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  aris- 
tocrats who  naturally  have  the  maximum  of 
means  to  carry  their  views  into  execution. 
They  are  gradually  gaining  ground  in  the  high- 
est quarters,  in  spite  of  the  reactionary  element 
in  the  government. 

The  next  important  party  is  the  Revolu- 
tionary, or  Republican^  whose  acknowledged 
leader  is  Dr  Sun  Yat  Sen. 

Tcn^ears  ago  his  followers  were  mostly  wild 
adventurers  from  different  quarters,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  not  a  few  •Japanese  were 
among  their  number.  ...  In  those  days  Dr. 
Sun  had  but  a  handful  of  men  and  not  much 
money.  .  .  .  The  two  ^ears,  1898- 1900,  saw 
the  Chinese  Government  m  a  whirlpool,  when 
the  Revolutionary  party  (quickly  gathered 
strength.  In  1900  Tang  Chai  Chang,  one  of 
Kang  Yu  Wei's  early  followers,  attempted  a 
rising  at  Hankow,  the  plot  was  discovered,  and 
the  leaders  were  executed*  .  .  .  During  the 
last  seven  years  the  party  has  steadily  gained 
strength — men  of  great  ability  and  position  hav- 
ing joined  it  willingly. 

Dr.  Sun  has  thus  defined  the  program  of 
the  Revolutionary  party : 

The  foremost  object  of  our  party  is  to  insure 
entire  political  freedom  by.  overthrowing  the 
present  government,  and  establishing  a  republic 
m  its  stead.  The  pernicious  tradition  of  the 
official  world  and  the  evil  influence  of  the  court 
can  only  be  swepfaway  by  a  revolution.  .  .  . 
Once  the  government  is  overthrown,  reorganiza- 
tion would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task.  All 
the  foolish  restrictions,  of  trade  would  be  re- 
moved, and  the  country  'would  soon  recover 
from  its  economic  distress. 

The  third  political  party  consists  of  the 


Constitutional  Democrats.  These  are  of 
opinion  "  that  the  eflRciency  of  a  government 
depends  not  so  much  on  its  form  as  on  its 
foundation  and  background, — ^the  society, 
which  *  is  a  growth,  and  not  a  manufacture.' 
It  is  absurd  to  think  that  we  can  create  or 
transform  our  society  by  merely  changing  the 
form  of  our  government.  .  .  .  Side  by 
side  with  the  work  of  social  transformation 
we  will  struggle  for  individual  freedom  and 
judicial  independence."  In  this  respect  the 
three  parties  are  at  one. 

They  also  agree  on  two  other  vitally  im- 
portant questions,  viz., — the  anti-Manchu 
campaign, — directed  against  the  existing  po- 
litical inequality  and  not  as  a  mission  of  race 
hatred, — and  the  policy  of  "  China  for  the 
Chinese." 

The  expression,  "  China  for  the  Chinese,"  has 
often  been  misrepresented  as  the  sign  of  the 
old  "  closed  door "  policy.  ...  I  do  not 
know  what  definition  has  been  given  for  the 
expression.  "Australia  for  the  Australians,"  or 
"  Canada  for  the  Canadians,"  but  "  China  for  the 
Chinese"  means  that  the  Chinese  people  will 
maintain  their  national  rights  and  interest 
against  any  one,  from  within  or  without  who  at- 
tempts to  endanger  them.  We  are  not  anti- 
foreign  in  any  way;  on  the  contrary,  we  want 
to  promote  every  possible  good-feeling  among 
our  friends,  on  whose  action  much  of  our  future 
depends.  * 

Political  freedom  is  the  common  object  of 
all  three  parties;  they  differ  only  as  to  the 
method  of  obtaining  it. 

The  Constitutional  Monarchists  wish  to  have  a 
constitution  under  the  present  regime,  and  they 
aim  at  the  centralization  of  the  government ;  the 
Revolutionary  party,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains that  a  revolution  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  establish  a  government  on  truly  modern 
lines ;  whilst  the  Constitutional  Democrats  differ 
from  them  both  in  opposing  the  policy  of  cen- 
tralization, and  disapproving  the  violent  method 
of  a  revolution. 

We  have  only  space  to  quote  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  the  article: 

Of  an  ultimate  victory  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt.  .  .  .  Neither  the  brutal  force  ac- 
quired by  Europe  through  modem  science,  nor  ^ 
the  arbitrary  power  given  to  the  tyrants  by  Ori- 
ental tradition,  can  stop  our  progress.  If  the 
West  wishes  sincerely  to  take  an  honorable  part 
in  our  stupendous  task,  there  are  only  two  thmgs 
we  ask:  Firstly,  whatever  be  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  government,  or  be- 
tween the  people  themselves,  we  ask  Europe  to 
maintain  a  strictly  neutral  attitude.  We  do  not 
want  help,  much  less  interference.  .  .  .  Sec- 
ondly, we  ask  Europe  to  afford  us  facilities  for 
education,— education  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word.  Not  only  do  we  ask  you  to  open  the  doors 
of  your  colleges  and  universities  to  our  students, 
but  also  to  give  us  opportunities  for  social  inter- 
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course,   so   that   any   national   prejudice  in   our  man  beings.     The  diflference  between   the   East 

young    generation    may    be    entirely     removed  and  the  Wesr  is  essentially  of  degree  rather  than 

through  their  personal  experience.     Treat  us  as  kind;  and   we  do  not  see  why  wc  should   not 

one  of  yourselves,  and  you  will  find  in  us  no  dis-  achieve  what  every  European  nation   has   done 

appointment    Remember  that  Orientals  are  hu-  before  us.    We  will  Aghi  and  hope. 


GOVERNMENT   OWNERSHIP   OF  THE  TELEPHONE   IN 
WESTERN   CANADA. 


T^HE  spirit  of  public  ownership  is  rampant 
in  the  great  territory  that  lies  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
There  is  a  sense  of  proprietorship  in  the 
Westerner  which  forms  a  part  of  his  very 
nature.  No  sooner  does  he  acquire  a  small 
personal  holding  on  the  prairie  than  he  pro- 
ceeds to  take  a  shareholder's  interest  in  every 
legitimate  Western  enterprise.  Then,  again, 
politicians  have  educated  the  people  to  the 
advantages  of  public  ownership  of  utilities; 
and  with  this  problem,  writes  Mr.  George 
Fisher  Chapman,  in  the  Canadian  Magazine, 
the  brightest  minds  in  Canada  are  now 
wrestling.  In  Manitoba,  the  acquisition  by 
the  government  of  the  control  of  certain  rail- 
roads has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  annually  to  the  people,  and  this 
amount  is  increasing. 

Manitoba  has  made  a  second  venture  in 
the  field  of  government  ownership, — the  ac- 
quirement of  the  Bell  telephone  system.  In 
1906  the  government  decided  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  telephone  lines  through- 
out the  province;  and  a  plebiscite  was  taken 
in  the  municipalities  on  the  question,  **  Shall 
this  municipality  own  and  operate  its  own 
telephones  ? "  The  total  votes  cast  were 
13,688  for  and  11,569  against.  The  gov- 
ernment, interpreting  the  voice  of  the  people 
as  favorable  to  the  project,  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  Bell  company  for  the  purchase 
of  its  system.  The  Bell  people  rejected  the 
offer  made  to  them,  and  the  government  then 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  compete  with  that 
company.  In  the  spring  of  1907  active  op- 
erations were  begun,  conduits  were  laid  all 
through  Winnipeg,  and  a  large  exchange 
building  was  commenced.  By  last  fall  $200,- 
000  had  been  expended  on  the  work,  and  the 
Bell  company  then  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
**  they  were  face  to  face  with  a  real  live  rival, 
and  one  that  could  not  be  beaten."  They 
had  fought,  and  fought  successfully,  inde- 
pendent companies  and  corporations;  but 
here  they  found  themselves  with  all  the 
wealth  of  a  state  against  them.  Deeming 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  the  com- 


pany approached  the  Manitoba  government 
with  the  view  of  making  the  best  terms  pos- 
sible; and  ultimately  Mr.  C.  F.  Sisc,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Canada,  sold  to  the  government  all  his  plant 
and  rights  for  the  sum  of  $3,000,000.  In 
payment,  Manitoba  government  bonds,  pay- 
able in  forty  years,  and  beanng  interest  at 
4  per  cent.,  were  accepted. 

It  was  evident  that  the  only  safe  method 
for  the  operation  of  the  new  system  was  by 
the  appointment  of  an  impartial  commission. 

The  goveminent  avoided  the  political  field, 
and  chose  the  three  chief  officials  of  the  Bell 
Company  at  Manitoba  as  commissioners, — viz., 
F.  C.  Paterson,  chairman;  W.  H.  Hayes,  engi- 
neer; and  H.  J.  Horan,  as  third  member  of  the 
commission.  By  agreement  with  Mr.  Sisc,  all 
the  employees  of  the  Bell  system  were  to  be  re- 
tained in  office  for  at  least  one  year,  so  that 
there  was  no  change  in  the  service  anywhere. 
The  commission  was  given  full  charge  of  the 
operation  of  the  plant,  the  management  of  em- 
ployees and  agents,  and  also  of  the  big  question 
of  rates.  The  government  retained  supervisory 
powers,  and  also  the  work  of  constructing  rural 
and  long  distance  lines. 

Up  to  the  present  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  purchase  of  the  Bell  system  arc 
not  apparent.  There  were  14,195  telephones 
in  the  province,  and  these  were  purchased 
from  the  company  at  $232  each, — a  very  high 
price. 

The  only  change  in  rates  has  been  an  upward 
one,  as  nurses*  and  doctors'  telephones  have  been 
raised  from  $40  a  year  to  the  regular  business 
rate  of  $50.  The  government  has  an  immense 
problem  before  them  in  the  operation  of  the  tele- 
phone system;  and  if  the  rates  cannot  be  low- 
ered without  a  loss,  then  the  experiment  will 
be  pronounced  a  failure, — for  the  service  will 
be'' the  same. 

In  Alberta,  the  government  purchased  the 
Bell  system  for  $675,000,  and  2700  tele- 
phones were  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $260  per 
instrument. 

In  Saskatchewan,  the  government  is  build- 
ing a  system  of  its  own  throughout  the  prov- 
ince; but  no  doubt  the  near  future  will  see 
the  Bell  plant  transferred  to  the  government 
here  also. 
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HOW  TO  GO  AFTER   INCREASE   IN   VALUE. 


y\HARDWARE  dealer  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  publishers  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views. It  is  a  fair  composite  of  a  good  many 
received  this  fall,  showing  the  keen  interest 
in  promising  bonds,  and  also  the  main  fal- 
lacy, concerning  them,  entertained  by  busi- 
ness men  all  over  the  country. 

"  I  save  $8000  to.  $9000  a  year  that  I  don't 
^vant  to  put  back  in  the  business.  I  want 
you  to  give  me  a  regular  plan  to  invest  this 
money  in  bonds  that  will  probably  increase 
in  value.  Of  course,  they  must  pay  5  per 
cent,  or  6  per  cept.,  and  must  be  salable  in  a 
hurry  in  case  I  should  need  the  money.  But 
remember  that  /  don't  want  to  speculate." 

This  writer  was  embarking  on  a  perfectly 
straight  course,  but  was  sailing  under  false 
colors,  if  he  really  expected  to  come  through 
"  without  speculating.** 

BONDS  THAT  MAY  RISE. 

Many  bonds  that  have  not  yet  got  their 
growth  may  be  picked  out  as  promising. 
They  show  a  good  chance  of  rising  ten  or 
fifteen  points  within  the  next  year  or  two. 
Most  of  the  "  high  grade  "  issues  have  had 
such  a  rise  during  the  year  past.  History 
shows  that  the  "  second-grade "  bonds  are 
next  to  follow  suit  after  a  panic. 

This  means  that  the  merchant's  $8500 
could  buy  ten  bonds  that  might  be  worth 
$9500  to  $10,000  before  very  long.  The 
sort  of  thing  to  buy  for  this  purpose  is 
sketched  in  last  month's  Harper  5  and  Pear- 
sons. 

But  before  reviewing  these  articles,  one 
does  well  to  dwell  on  the  fallacy  in  the  letter 
above.  It  is  shared  by  many  business  men. 
It  is  the  belief  that  the  bond  trade  is  some- 
how diflFcrent  from  any  other  trade. 

BONDS  AS  A  ''  SIDE  LINE/' 

By  taking  on  ten  4  per  cent,  bonds  at 
$8500,  the  hardware  merchant  simply  adds  a 
"  side  line  "  to  his  nails  and  bolts  and  files. 
It  is  a  superior  line  to  the  rest,  in  that  it  pays 
him  $400  a  year  for  its  keep.  And  money 
can  be  borrowed  on  it,  even  at  banks  where 
the  merchant  has  no  account.     In  fact,  it 


makes  him  mighty  independent,  and  thus 
helps  his  credit  at  the  bank  from  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  borrow.  Thus  it  acts  as  a  sort 
of  insurance  to  all  the  rest  of  his  stock. 

Nevertheless,  these  bonds  bought  for  an 
"  increase  of  value  "  become  objects  of  trade. 
And  their  owner  must  assume  the  ordinary 
risks  of  trade.    This  is  speculation. 

Only  haste  and  carelessness  can  blink  the 
fact.  When  it  is  faced,  when  the  risks  are 
intelligently  met,  divided  among  various  en- 
terprises in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  supervised  by  an  experienced  banker,  then 
the  speculation  becomes  a  sensible  one,  and 
deserves  the  name  of  a  "  business  man's  in- 
vestment." 

Indeed,  if  there  is  one  feature  of  specula- 
tion as  distinguished  from  investment,  it  is 
this  same  "  promise  of  increase  of  value." 
The  purest  form  of  investment,  the  notc> 
whether  secured  by  mortgage  or  not,  offers 
the  purchaser  his  money  back,  no  more,  no 
less,  with  stated  interest.  With  bonds  and 
stocks,  widely  sold  and  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions, enters  the  element  of  trade. 

Bankers  who  know  their  business  best  are 
most  apt  to  make  this  point  clear  in  advance. 
So  the  buyer  of  "  business  men's  bonds " 
should  find  financial  advisers  who  do  not 
conceal  risks,  but  anticipate  them  and  insure 
against  them.  Such  are  the  firms  that  point 
to  ledgers  full  of  the  accounts  of  satisfied  cus- 
tomers. 

RULES   FOR  SELECTION. 

The  science  of  picking  out  bonds  for 
growth  in  value  is  summed  up  by  Richard 
Fitzgerald  in  Pearsons.  "  Seek  direct  obli- 
gations of  railroads  of  junior  rank,"  he  writes. 
"  Many  such  railroad  lines  occupy  important 
strategic  geographical  positions,  the  securities 
of  which  promise  to  increase  in  value  year 
after  year  with  the  increase  of  population  and 
business  of  the  company,  through  connections 
with  other  railroads." 

The  hazard  here  is  in  your  forecast,  but  given 
simple  values  underlying  your  selection,  you  have 
little  to  fear  in  the  event  of  damage  to  crops  or 
temporary  mismanagement  of  the  property,  and 
can  with  confidence  abide  the  outcome. 
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In  the  past  few  years  the  greatest  increase  in 
population  has  been  in  the  Southeast,  the  ex- 
treme Northwest  and  in  the  Southwest,  due  in 
the  latter  instance  to  irrigation  and  the  occupa- 
tion by  settlers  of  Indian  lands.  The  necessities 
of  these  new  inhabitants  and  the  cultivation  of 
this  virgin  soil  promises  the  railroads  increased 
income. 

Belief  in  American  prosperity  will  take  the 
investor  past  some  of  the  doubtful  places. 
Once  upon  a  time,  even  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  bonds  seemed  speculative 
to  English  financiers.  Now  our  national 
prosperity  has  put  most  of  these  in  the 
**  trustee  "  class.  "  So  in  time/'  writes  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  "  will  railroads,  now  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  through  absorption  by  greater  sys- 
tems, cultivation  of  an  increased  acreage  or 
the  discovery  of  some  natural  output  in  their 
territory,  advance  to  the  present  rank  of  our 
leading  corporations." 

Pick  out  first-mortgage  issues  of  struggling 
grange  roads,  and  study  them.  Many  railroads 
have  divisional  first-mortgage  bonds  of  as  great 
value  as  was  originally  their  main  line  securities. 
Select  railroad  equipment  bonds  secured  by  first 
mortgage,  and  first-mortgage  railroad  terminal 
issues.  The  earning  capacity  of  such  property  is 
apparent,  its  importance  as  a  component  part  of 
the  whole  of  which  it  serves  so  vital  a  necessity 
is  equally  apparent. 

Many  unpopular  securities  are  safe  and  sound, 
and  full  of  promise  of  great  appreciation.  The 
patient  study  that  leads  to  an  investment  of  your 
money  in  such  bonds  will  fully  reward  you. 

BONDS  THAT  HAVE  REACHED  THE  TOP. 

To  understand  what  a  "  promising  "  bond 
implies,  it  helps  to  look  into  one  that  has 
already  fulfilled  its  promise.  Such  are  the 
West  Shore  4s  of  2361.  In  Harper  s,  How- 
ard Schench  Mott  has  this  to  say  about  them : 

There  is  only  the  one  issue  of  bonds  on  the 
West  Shore,  and  it  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $104,- 
000  per  mile,  but  the  road  is  double-tracked,  has 
exceedingly  valuable  terminals,  heavy  through 
and  local  traffic,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany owns  all  of  its  $10,000,000  of  capital  stock, 
and  leases  the  road  for  475  years  from  January 
I,  1886,  at  a  rental  of  the  interest  on  its  bonds. 

Furthermore,  the  New  York  Central  guaran- 
tees the  bonds  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by  endorsement  on  each  bond.  The  bonds  have 
a  good  but  very  inactive  Stock  Exchange  market. 
They  probably  have  already  reached  a  maximum 
of  investment  value,  and  offer  no  inducement  to 
the  man  looking  for  a  good  return  on  his  money 
and  chance  of  appreciation  in  value. 

BONDS   WITH   LARGE    POSSIBILITIES. 

Evidently  our  friend  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness would  not  be  interested  in  such  limited 
bonds.     He  wants  to  begin  farther  down  and 


work  up.  Here  is  some  risk;  but,  as  Mr. 
Mott  writes,  **  if  there  were  not  some  uncer- 
tainty about  the  future,  there  never  would  be 
a  chance  of  appreciation  in  value." 

Several  bonds  issued  by  the  **  Katy  "  art 
popular  with  business  men.  Mr.  Mott  tdls 
why: 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  trav- 
erses a  rich  agricultural  country  from  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  south  to  Galveston,  Texas.  Its  earn- 
ings depend  much  upon  the  weather  during  Ae 
crop  season;  for  good  crops  mean  not  only  a 
large  traffic  in  ^rain  and  cotton,  but  prospcrity 
for  the  farmers  m  the  territory  it  traverses,  and 
vice  versa.  The  section  of  the  country  througli 
which  it  runs  is  peculiarly  subject  to  floods  and 
droughts  during  the  summer  months,  by  which 
the  crops  are  at  times  endangered ;  neverthelc*^ 
the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  section  grows 
each  year,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
country  remains  undeveloped.  The  earnings  oi 
the  company  evidently  have  large  possibilities 
of  expansion. 

The  first  mortgage  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  at  the  rate  of  about  $27,000  per  niile 
and  by  securities  representing  the  control  of  sev- 
eral subsidiary  companies  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
At  the  present  time  these  bonds  sell  slighth 
under  par,  and  are  unquestionably  a  safe  inve>t- 
ment,  but  the  yield  is  only  slightly  over  4  per 
cent. 

Consequently  the  business  man  will  direct  his 
attention  to  the  second-mortgage  bonds  covering 
substantially  the  same  property  as  the  first- 
mortgage  bonds,  but  selling  materially  below  par. 
and  therefore  yielding  a  higher  rate  of  income 
on  the  investment.  Or,  if  he  looks  for  still  larger 
chance  of  appreciation  in  value,  he  will  direct 
his  attention  to  a  study  of  bonds  which  have  liens 
junior  to  both  the  first  and  second  mortgage 
bonds,  namely  the  refunding  4-per-cent.  bonds 
due  in  2004,  or  the  general  mortgage  4^-pcr- 
cent.  bonds  due  in  1936,  both  of  which  sell  at 
prices  lower  than  the  second-mortgage  bonds  and 
yield  higher  returns. 

The  facts  stated  with  regard  to  the  Missouri 
Kansas  ''  Texas  territory,  taken  in  connection 
with  an  increasing  stability  of  earnings  as  tra&c 
becomes  diversified,  would  constitute  very  im- 
portant elements  of  value  for  all  of  the  securities 
of  any  railroad  company.  Practically  all  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Company 
enjoy  a  more  active  market  than  do  those  of  the 
West  Shore.  Even  the  divisional  bonds  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  which  may  be  in- 
active on  the  Stock  Exchange,  always  find  a  good 
market  among  dealers  in  bonds.  For  any  one 
having  in  mind  the  possible  necessity  of  recon- 
verting his  investment  into  cash,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  issues  better  meet  his  needs. 

The  point  first  insisted  upon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  review  must  be  returned  ta 
Bonds  that  have  not  got  their  growth  yet 
should  not  be  bought  by  those  dependent  00 
their  income,  and  not  even  a  business  man 
unless  he  realizes  what  he  is  about,  and  is 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  safeguard  him- 
self in  advance. 
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The  art  of  wise  investment  (writes  Mr.  Mott)  ever,  be  found  effective  in  the  field  of  invesment; 

is  quite  as  much  of  a  science  as  is  the  determina-  and  with  the  application  of  such  principles  to  in- 

lion  of  shop  costs  in  a  manufacturing  concern,  vestment,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  business 

The  same  principles  that  are  used  to  determine  man  should  not  meet  with  a  large  measure  of 

the  **  state  of  the  art "  in  other  fields  will,  how-  success. 


"THE  WORST  MISTAKE  AN   INVESTOR   CAN   MAKE." 

**  pERHAPS  the  worst  mistake  that  an  merits,  the  market  for  it,  the  possibility  of 
investor  can  make,"  writes  the  finan-  its  being  bought  out  by  a  big  corporation 
cial  editor  of  the  World's  Work,  "  is  to  be-  already  in  the  field. 
come  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he  should  kvhwm  papt 
back  a  new  invention.    Just  at  the  moment  it  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^"• 
IS  airships.    A  little  while  ago  it  was  talking-  The  only  known  fact  with  one  of  these 
machines.     Thousands  of  people'  in  all  the  publicly  offered  stocks  is  that  these  corpora- 
civilized  countries  of  the  world  lost  much  tions  have  not  so  far  gone  into  it.    This  means 
money  trying  to  reap  fortunes  from  the  much-  one  of  two  things :  either  that  the  patent  has 
heralded    field   of    wireless   telegraphy.      It  no  value,  or  that  the  big  fellows  are  merely 
would   be  quite   impossible  to   estimate  the  waiting  for  the  little  ones  to  lose  their  money 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  thrown  away  experimenting,    before    buying    the    patents 
by  usually  sane  and  sensible  people  during  cheap.    Usually  the  former  is  the  case, 
the  past  ten  years  in  an  effort  to  make  a  sub-  Is  stock  thus  bought  in  the  dark  an  invcst- 
stitute  for  the  cable  and  the  telegraph  and  ment?    No.    Speculation?    No.    A  gamble? 
the  telephone."  In  most  cases,  it  is  not  even  that.    Gambling 
The  experience  of  the  publishers  of  the  implies  fair  mathematical  chances.    Here,  the 
Review  is  a  strong  confirmation   of  these  dealer  holds  all  the  cards  all  the  time.    And 
statements.     Ministers,  maiden  ladies,  work-  he'  is  seldom  known  favorably,  or  at  all,  in 
ingmen,   college  professors,   physicians, — all  the  financial  centers. 

the  classes  least  in  touch  with  financial  affairs,  ^.     „^^^    . ..     ;„„^„f^,  ^^o«c  «^fK;««    tut^ 

,           ....       I          rr    •  *  nc  name  ot  the  inventor  means  nothmg.    Mr. 

—are  constantly  sending  in  circulars  offering  Marconi    was   in   no   wise  responsible  for  the 

the  stock  of  new  inventions.     Some  want  to  swindles  that  were  perpetrated  in  the  wireless 

know  whether  to  put  their  money  in ;  others,  telegraph  field  during  the  past  five  years.    One 

how  to  get  it  out.    The  latter  can  rarely  be  ^SfL^^Lw^  Ir^'vJlnlllf'  ""l  *^?», '"''"  '^^'^  V% 

%    %      t      \      t                          ju           J***,  sellmg  stocks  or  bonds;    who  they  are;    what 

helped;  the  former  can,  and  by  sending  just  other  companies  they  have  formed;   how  men 

the  sort  of  information  that  the  article  above  fared  in  these;  how  much  personal   risk  they 

quoted  goes  on  to  give :  have  in  this  venture ;  how  their  statements  are 

regarded  in  trade  circles  and  in  financial  .circles. 

A  little  company,  floating  a  patent  that  rivals  t  •    i      r           r        .          •      •       t 

a  patent  held  by  some  large  concern,  is  in  a  posi-  Little  short  of  an  investigation  by  private 

tion  almost  hopeless.     A  telephone  attachment,  detectives  hired  at  so  much  a  day  will  get  the 

for  instance,  or  a  telephone  improvement,  if  you  investor  what  he  needs  of  the  record  of  the 
will,  can  have  little  or  no  market  unless  »t  is 

taken  up  either  by  the  big  manufacturing  con-  Promoters.                  ,  .  ,    .    ^     , 

ccms  that  supply  the  American   Telephone  &  llie  open  fact,  which  is  final  with  sensible 

Telegraph,  or  by  the  other  companies  that  make  men  who  have  learned    it,   is   that   famous 

telephone  material  and  sell  or  lease  it  to  the  American  bankers  strictly  avoid  the  under- 

many    independent    telephone    companres.      A  .  .         r           .         ^.           on.        -.•!.-.    -.u 

mechanism  for  turning  swing  bridges  can  have  writing  ot  new  inventions.     1  hey  stick  to  the 

little  value  to  its  inventor  or  to  any  one  else  cities,  railroads,  and  manufactures  that  are 

unless  it  be  taken  up  by  some  firm  or  company  already  successful,  using  methods  that  have 

that  builds  swihg  bridges.  already  made  good.     These  are  the  bankers 

How  is  the  outsider  to  determine  the  value  who  have  demonstrated  that  they  arc  fitted 

of  a  new  invention?    Unless'  he  retains  just  to  handle  other  people's  money.    Such  fitness 

the  right  kind  of  experts,  he  cannot  get  tech-  is  not  taken  for  granted  by  people  who  have 

nical   and    impartial   information    as   to   its  seen  the  inside  of  new-invention  promoting. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  STRONG,  HUMAN,   AMERICAN   LOVE  STORY. 


IT  is  not  often,  we  think,  that  a  novelist  makes 
such  rapid  and  even  improvement  •in  the 
technique  of  his  craft  as  is  shown  by  Mr. 
John  Fox,  Jr.,  in  his  latest  story,  "  The  Trail 
of  the  Lonesome  Pine."  ♦  All  his  stories  have 
been  characterized  by  dramatic  force  and  deep 
feeling.  None  of  them,  however,  we  venture  to 
assert,  shows,  in  addition  to  this  emotional  in- 
tensity, such  a  power  of  description  and  such  a 
grasp  of  the  essentials  of  good  story-telling.  In 
"The  Trailof  the  Lonesome  Pine"  Mr.  Fox 
has  exceeded  even  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
"  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come." 

It  is  an  intensely  national  note  which  is  struck 
in  this  novel  in  scene,  characters,  and  treatment. 
The  hero  is  the  type  of  American  life  of  which 
we  are  most  proud,  the  vigorous,  brave,  ener- 
getic man  of  flesh  and  blood,  who  "  does  things." 
The  other  side  of  the  picture,  that  of  the  feuds 
and  vendettas  of  the  Kentucky  mountains,  is  a 
side  of  which  we  are  not  proud  and  of  which 
we  arc  wont  to  speak  apologetically.  Mr.  Fox 
has  painted  f)oth  these  pictures,  not  with  the 
unvarying  white  or  black  hues  of  our  conven- 
tional heroes  and  villains,  but  with  the  uneven- 
ncss  and  inconsistency  of  real  human  tempera- 
ment. 

The  story,  briefly  told,  is  that  of  the  growth 
and  dcvelcjpment  of  a  particularly  beautiful  and 
attractive  mountain  girl,  "June"  Tolliver,  a 
fascinating  and  picturesque  heroine  who  finally 
added  the  training  of  the  cities  to  the  charm  of 
the  mountains.  The  development  of  her  mind 
and  love  for  "John  Hale,  Engineer,"  the  hero,  a 
human  man  of  triumphs  and  mistakes,  furnishes 
the  thread  around  which  is  woven  the  stir- 
ring tale  of  feuds  and  fighting  in  the  Kentucky 
mountains  and  the  arousmg  of  a  mountain  vil- 
lage to  a  realization  of  law  and  order  through 
the  pluck  and  determination  of  the  young  engi- 
neer. The  lonesome  pine, -r-"  giving  place  with 
somber  dignity  to  the  passing  burst  of  spring, 
green  among  dying  autumn  leaves,  green  in  the 
gray  of  winter  trees,  and  still  green  in  a  shroud 
of  snow,  a  changeless  promise  that  the  earth 
must  wake  to  life  again," — is  the  central  land- 
mark of  the  story.  It  marks  the  rendezvous  of 
fight  and  fun,  of  loot  and  love-making. 

The  mountain  folk  of  Kentucky,  whose  life 
and  homes  Mr.  Fox  knows  so  well,  have  dor- 
mant in  them,  he  believes,  the  intellectual  vigor 
and  capacity  of  the  best  of  our  pioneers.  The 
rapidity  with  which  "June "  Tolliver's  mind  de- 
veloped under  the  influence  of  city  schools  and 
social  life  leads  Mr.  Fox  to  remark  that  "the 
mountaineers  were  of  the  same  class  as  the 
other  westward-sweeping  emigrants  of  more  than 
a  century  before,  that  they  had  simply  lain  dor- 
mant   in  the  hills,  that  their  possibilities  were 

•  "  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine."  By  John 
Fox.  Jr.     Scrlbners.     422  pp..  111.     $1.50. 


little  changed,  and  that  the  children  of  that  d^ 
would,  if  given  the  chance,  wipe  out  the  handi- 
cap of  a  century  in  one  generation  and  take  their 
place  abreast  with  the  children  of  the  outside 
world*" 

As  for  "June"  herself,  when  the  hero  first 
met  her,  "a  sculptor  would  have  loved  the 
rounded  slendemess  in  the  curving  long  lin^ 
that  shaped  her  brown  throat  .  .  .  There 
were  times  when  a  brooding  look  stole  over  her 
eyes,  and  then  they  were  Sic  lair  for  the  mys- 
terious loneliness  that  was  the  very  spirit  of 
Lonesome  Cove." 

There  is  more  than  one  very  human,  albeit 
reprobate,  character  in  the  book.  The  **  Red 
Fox"  is  a  figure  very  well  drawn,  as  is  also 
"  Devil  Judd,"  and,  as  for  the  threatened  fight 
at  the  court  house  between  the  Tollivers  and 
the  Falins,  the  description  is  full  of  dash  and 
dramatic  strength.  Once  in  a  while  Mr.  Fox 
forgets  and  permits  himself  to  wander  off  into 
observations  of  what  might  have  happened  if 
things  had  not  been  as  they  were,  which  in  a 
measure  destroys  the  dramatic  unity.  But,  to 
repeat,  the  technique  in  this  story  is  the  best  he 
has  ever  shown.  His  descriptions  of  the  natural 
scenery  in  the  wild  country  and  of  the  moun- 
taineer, "  who  hates  as  long  as  he  remembers, — 
and  he  never  forgets,"  are  very  graphic.  In  the 
words  of  the  "  Hon.  Sam  Budd,"  hear  him  "  give 
a  character  sketch  of  the  hill  people  of  Kcntudcy 
and  Virginia  " : 

"  You  see,  mountains  isolate  people  and  the 
eflFect  of  isolation  on  human  life  is  to  cr>'stal- 
lize  it.  Those  people  over  the  line  have  had  no 
navigable  rivers,  no  lakes,  no  wagon  roads,  ex- 
cept often  the  beds  of  streams.  They  have  been 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  They  are  a  perfect  example  of  an  ar- 
rested civilization,  and  they  are  the  closest  link 
we  have  with  the  Old  World.  They  were  Union- 
ists because  of  the  Revolution,  as  they  were 
Americans  in  the  beginning  because  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Covenanter.  They  live  like  the  pioneers : 
the  axe  and  the  rifle  are  still  their  weapons,  and 
they  still  have  the  same  fight  with  nature.  This 
feud  business  is  a  matter  of  clan-loyalty  that 
goes  back  to  Scotland.  They  argue  this  way: 
You  are  my  friend  or  my  kinsman,  your  quar- 
rel is  my  quarrel,  and  whoever  hits  you  hits  me. 
If  you  are  in  trouble,  I  must  not  testify  against 
you.  If  you  are  an  officer,  you  must  not  arrest 
me ;  you  must  send  me  a  kindly  request  to  come 
into  court.  If  Tm  innocent  and  it*s  perfectly 
convenient, — why,  maybe  Fll  come." 

Of  course,  the  story  ends  happily,  for  John 
Hale  and  "June"  Tolliver  are  married  by  a 
country  justice  in  the  mountains.  "  where  nature 
was  their  Church  and  the  stars  were  their 
candles." 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCE. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  By  Ferris 
Greenslet.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  303 
pp.,  ill.    $3. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  interest  of  a  purely 
literary  sort  in  Mr.  Greenslet's  biography  of 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  but  it  is  surpassed  by 
the  human  interest.  All  the  men  and  boys  who 
have  ever  read  Mr.  Aldrich's  famous  "  Story 
of  a  Bad  Boy  "  will  be  greatly  entertained  by  the 
opening  chapter  of  Mr.  Greenslet's  life  of  the 
poet,  in  which  the  scenes  of  "  Tom  Bailey's " 
youthful  activities  are  cleverly  described.  The 
young  poet's  subsequent  life  in  New  York  City, 
related  under  the  expressive  caption,  **  The  Hall 
Bedroom,"  reveals  the  beginnings  of  several  im- 
portant literary  friendships.  The  later  episodes 
in  Mr.  Aldrich's  career  are  better  known  to  the 
public  of  to-day.  The  years  devoted  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  were  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  his  life,  but 
during  the  later  years  of  greater  leisure  he  re- 
tained and  developed  his  function  as  a  critic. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Boy  and  the  Man.     By 
James  Morgan.   Macmillan.  435  pp.,  ill.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Morgan,  whose  life  of  "Theodore  Roose- 
velt, The  Boy  and  the  Man,"  met  with  an  un- 
usual success  as  a  popular  biography,  has  pre- 
pared a  similar  sketch  of  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  will  be 
widely  observed  next  winter.  Nobody  at  this 
late  day  looks  for  anything  novel  in  any  popu- 
lar life  of  Lincoln.  The  field  has  been  worked 
so  thoroughly  by  a  long  line  of  biographers  that 
there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  any  important 
discovery  being  made  in  the  record  of  Lincoln's 
life.  Mr.  Morgan  makes  no  pretentions  to  orig- 
inal work.  As  he  says,  his  book  is  not  a  crit- 
ical study,  but  a  simple  story, — a  series  of  dra- 
matic pictures  of  the  struggles  and  achievements 
of  a  common  man  in  whom  a  race  of  common 
men  is  exalted.  In  the  preparation  of  his  book 
Mr.  Morgan  has  made  use  of  the  various  ac- 
cessible authorities,  presenting  those  incidents 
in  his  hero's  life  which  are  most  significant  and 
essential. 

Recollections  of  a  Varied  Career.     By  William 
F.  Draper.    Little,  Brown.    411  pp.,  ill.    $3. 

General  Draper  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
War,  member  of  Congress,  and  a  war-time 
diplomat  with  a  varied  and  inspiring  career. 
His  "  Recollections "  not  only  lay  before  the 
reader  the  public  aspects  of  his  career,  but  give 
an  insight  into  his  business  life,  most  of  which 
was  passed  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustrial establishments  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

John  C.  Calhoun.  By  Gaillard  Hunt.  Philadel- 
phia: G.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  335  pp.,  por.  $1.25. 
It  has  been  said  by  more  than  one  judicious  his- 
torian that  very  few  American  statesmen  have 
had  so  strong  an  influence  upon  their  time  as 
John  C.  Calhoun.  Although  his  cause  failed, 
he  was  identified  with  that  cause  more  than  any 
other  man  in  our  history,  "  and  it  was  a  central 


PRESENT     APPEARANCE     OF     THE     OLD     NEW     YORK 
HOUSE     WHERE     THOMAS     BAILEY     ALDRICH     DID 
HIS    EARLIER   WRITING. 
(From  "The  Life  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.**) 

idea  in  which  nearly  half  the  American  people 
believed  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Civil 
War."  Mr.  Hunt's  sketch  of  the  life  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Southern  statesman  is  a  sympathetic 
and  useful  one,  and  he  has  supplemented  his 
text  with  chronological  and  bibliographical 
notes.  The  book  is  one  of  the  series  of  Amer- 
ican Crisis  Biographies. 

Famous  Cavalry  Leaders.  By  Charles  H.  L. 
Johnston.  Boston :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  393  pp., 
ill.    $1.50. 

Fifteen  of  the  heroes  of  saber,  spur,  and  sad- 
dle, from  the  time  of  Attila  to  our  own  Indian 
wars  on  the  Western  plains,  are  represented  in 
this  volume.  The  four  Americans  designated 
for  inclusion  in  the  group  are  Francis  Marion, 
the  Revolutionary  general;  Jeb  Stuart,  the  Con- 
federate cavalier;   Phil  Sheridan,  the  hero  of 
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Winchester,  and  George  Armstrong  Custer,  the 
Indian  fighter. 

SOME  WORKS  OP  FICTION. 

The    Testing    of    Diana    Mallory.      By    Mrs. 

Humphry  Ward.    Harper.    549  pp.,  ill.  $1.50. 

It  would  be  a  very  unusual  fiction  season  in- 
deed that  did  not  see  the  appearance  of  at 
least  one  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Fic- 
tion readers  have  learned  to  await  with  real 
interest  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Ward's  stories 
and  to  speculate  as  to  what  new  combination  she 
will  make  of  her  regular  series  of  themes  and 
scenes.  In  this  latest  tale  there  is  the  familiar 
atmosphere  of  higher  British  politics,  the  well- 
known  descriptions  of  Italian  scenery,  and  the 
absorbingly  interesting  plot  hinging  upon  the 
mystery  attaching  to  the  origin  or  temperament 
of  the  gifted  and  wealthy  young  woman.  Diana 
Mallory  is,  we  think,  more  human  and  more 
lovable  than  any  other  of  Mrs.  Ward's  heroines. 
It  is  not  a  great  novel,  but  Diana  is  almost  a 
great  figure.  Young,  sincere,  and  sweet-hearted, 
she  suddenly  learns  that  her  young  mother,  who 
had  died  almost  before  the  daughter  knew  her, 
had  killed  a  man  whom  the  world  believed  her 
lover.  Just  before  this  blow  falls  Diana  is 
betrothed  to  the  man  she  loves.  Oliver  Marsham 
is  a  typical  product  of  his  rather  caddish  Brit- 
ish convention.  He  fails  her  at  first.  Indeed, 
we  refuse  to  enthuse  over  him  at  all,  and  when 
Diana  saves  the  wreck  of  him  (he  became  blind 
from  an  accident)  and  marries  him  we  doubt  if 
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(Author  of  **  EFery  Man  for  Himself.*') 


there  exists  the  reader  who  sympathizes  with  hini 
even  in  his  misfortune  or  who  does  not  ques- 
tion the  use  of  saving  him.  The  whole  stary« 
which  moves  brilliantly  with  Mrs.  Ward's  usual 
play  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  is  the  story  of  the 
great  love  of  a  woman.  There  is  no  one  in  it 
worth  while  except  Diana,  and  she,  it  may  con- 
servatively be  said,  is  a  more  attractive  person 
than  Lady  Rose's  daughter,  Kitty  Ashe,  or  in- 
deed any  of  Mrs.  Ward's  other  women. 

Every  Man  for  Himself.    By  Norman  Duncan. 

Harper.    305  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

The  same  rare  sympathy,  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  appeal  to  healthy  sentiment 
that  won  us  in  **  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador " 
characterize  these  tales.  Most  of  them  have 
their  scenes  in  that  bleak,  northern  land,  al- 
though some  are  also  aglow  with  the  warm 
imagery  and  heart  throbs  of  Armenia  and  Syria. 
Salim,  the  pack-peddler,  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  the  characters.  The  best  three  sto- 
ries, we  think,  are  "The  Minstrel,"  "The 
Squall,"  and  **  They  Who  Lose  at  Love." 

The  Palace  of  Danger.     By  Mabel  Wagnalls. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls.    311  pp.,  ill.    $150. 

This  is  a  keenly  dramatic  story  of  the  day^ 
and  influence  of  the  famous,  or  notorious,  Mme. 
de  Pompadour.  The  immense  power  of  this 
woman  for  good  or  evil  in  France,  the  infatua- 
tion for  her  of  the  hero,  a  young  courtier,  and 
the  sweet  and  guileless  simplicity  of  a  young 
convent  maiden, — these  form  the  thread  upon 
which  the  story  hinges.  It  is  a  thoroughly  hu- 
man tale  and  so  well  constructed  that  the  in- 
terest holds  one  to  the  end.  Perhaps  there  are 
too  many  dramatic  surprises,  but  they  are  all 
of  the  kind  that  might  really  have  happened. 
The  illustrations  are  by  the  historical  painter, 
John  Ward  Dunsmore.  Miss  Wagnalls,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  the  author  of  **  Miserere," 
"  Stars  of  the  Opera,"  and  other  works. 

The  Binding  of  the  Strong.  By  Caroline  At- 
water  Mason.  Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co.  352 
pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

This  pleasantly  told  tale  is  the- love  story  of 
the  poet  Milton.  Mrs.  Mason, — author,  by  the 
way,  of  several  other  novels,  including  "  A  Lily 
of  France  "  and  "  The  Little  Green  God," — has 
adhered  most  closely  to  historical  facts,  but  has 
given  her  chief  attention  to  telling  the  story  of 
the  hopeless  passion  of  the  great,  saintly  man 
for  Delrne  Davies.  The  appearance  of  this 
book  is  timely,  in  view  of  the  renewed  interest 
in  Milton's  personality  and  works  stimulated  by 
the  coming  tercentenary  of  his  birth  next  month 
at  Cambridge  University. 

Lewis  Rand.  By  Mary  Johnston.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company.  510  pp.,  ill.  $1.50. 
After  desisting  for  four  years  from  novel- 
writing  Miss  Johnston  reappears  with  a  charac- 
teristic story  of  Virginia  life  in  the  period  of 
Jefferson's  Administration.  The  hero  of  the 
tale  is  a  lawyer  who  was  involved  in  Aaron 
Rurr's  operations  in  the  Southwest,  and  Burr 
himself  figures  in  several  of  the  chapters.  So 
does  President  Jefferson.  Some  of  the  customs 
of  the  time,  notably  the  method  of  viva  voct 
voting,  are  well  described. 
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(Author  of  "The  Binding  of  the  Strong.") 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Railroad  Signalman.  By 
J.  O.  Fagan.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
i8i  pp.,  ill.    $1. 

When  these  "confessions"  appeared  in  the 
form  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  they  attracted  much  attention.  Still 
more  interest  was  aroused  when  something  of 
the  personality  of  the  writer  became  known. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Fagan,  the  author  of  the 
••  confessions,"  is  a  real  signalman,  having  been 
stationed  at  the  signal  tower  of  Cambridge, 
Mass..  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  studies 
that  he  has  made  of  railroad  management  dur- 
ing that  time  have  commended  themselves  to 
many  railroad  experts  and  have  finally  led  to 
his  appointment  to  a  lectureship  at  Harvard 
University.  To  the  layman  Mr.  Fagan's  writ; 
ings  on  the  subject  of  railroad  accidents  im- 
press themselves  as  singularly  judicious,  fair, 
and  well  considered.  He  does  not  content  him- 
self with  an  idealist's  statement  of  what  ought 
to  be,  but  takes  into  account  existing  conditions 
in  the  operative  departments  of  our  great  rail- 
roads, and  attempts  to  show  how  with  all  the 
recognized  difficulties  of  administration  there 
may  yet  be  worked  out  a  scheme  that  will  as- 
sure a  far  smaller  proportion  of  fatalities  in  the 
running  of  our  trains.  His  conclusions  are  so 
practical  and  so  obviously  based  on  experience 
and  observation  from  the  inside  that  they  cannot 
be  hastily  dismissed  by  railroad  officials,  nor  do 
we  believe  that  a  majority  of  railroad  officials 
after  reading  Mr.  Fagan's  book  would  accord 
them  such  treatment.  Those  "  higher  up  "  who 
have  wondered  how  accidents  could  occur  on  the 
roads  under  their  control  may  get  new  light  on 
the  problem  from  these  "  confessions." 


The  Call  of  the  City.  By  Charles  Mulford  Rob- 
inson.    'Paul  Elder  &  Co.     103  pp.,  ill.    $1.25. 

The  Lure  of  the  City.  By  Dr.  David  James 
Burrell.    Funk  &  Wagnalls.    284  pp.    $1. 

Mr.  Robinson's  favorite  subject  in  the  other 
books  and  magazine  articles  which  he  has  put 
to  his  credit  during  the  past  few  years  is  urban 
life,  particularly  in  its  phases  of  civic  improve- 
ment and  municipal  art.  Mr.  Robinson  loves 
the  city  and  writes  sentimentally  about  its 
charm,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  few  will 
agree  with  his  contention  that  the  city  is  really 
more  beautiful  and  charming  than  the  country. 
However,  since  so  much  has  been  said  of  the 
evils  and  horrors  of  city  life,  perhaps  it  was 
well  to  have  written  this  little  rhapsody.  Dr. 
Burrell's  book  is  of  a  different  order.  It  is 
really  a  collection  of  sermons  addressed  to 
young  men  coming  to  the  city  for  the  first  time 
and  admonishing  them  how  they  may  escape  the 
'*  lure,"  which  to  Dr.  Burrell  is  almost  always 
toward  evil  men  and  things.  He  writes  here 
with  his  well-known  vigor. 

Problems  of  City  Government.  ByL.  S.  Rowe. 
Appleton.    358  pp.    $1.50. 

Professor  Rowe  undertakes  in  this  volume  to 
make  available  for  American  use  the  municipal 
experiences  of  foreign  countries.  His  book, 
however,  is  much  more  than  a  mere  summary 
of  foreign  experience.  The  author  analyzes  the 
principles  involved  in  American  municipal  de- 
velopment and  shows  the  presence  of  causes 
which  go  far  to  explain  important  changes  in 
our  social  structure.  On  the  question  of  munic- 
ipal ownership  of  public  utilities,  while  recogniz- 
ing the  practical  impossibility  of  any  immediate 
adopton  of  this  principle  on  a  large  «calc.  Dr. 
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Rowe  contends  that  experiments  in  municipal 
ownership  should  be  encouraged.  He  believes, 
further,  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  municipal 
ownership  and  even  of  municipal  operation  will 
acquire  increasing  force  with  each  year,  due 
primarily,  as  he  puts  it,  to  the  influence  of  one 
of  the  factors  to  which  little  attention  has  been 
given, — namely,  the  opposition  to  monopoly.  He 
also  points  out  that  experiments  made  hereafter 
in  the  United  States  will  be  conducted  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  any  previous 
period.  The  civic  life  of  our  American  cities 
may  be  placed  on  a  higher  plane  oy  the  mere 
effort  to  meet  the  responsibilities  involved  in 
municipal  operation  of  the  public-service  indus- 
tries. 

Our  City  Schools:  Their  Direction  and  Man- 
agement. By  William  E.  Chancellor.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    338  pp.    $1.25. 

This  little  book,  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Df  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  writ- 
ten with  direct  reference  to  the  problems  that 
are  peculiar  to  cities  of  more  than  40,000  popu- 
lation, and  Is  intended  to  complement  the  au- 
thor's earlier  work,  which  dealt  with  conditions 
prevailing  in  communities  of  from  5000  to  40,000 
population.  Superintendent  Chancellor  has  had 
wide  experience  in  school  administration,  hav- 
ing served  in  cities  of  great  diversity  in  size  and 
characteristics  and  holding  at  present  what  he 
rightly  terms  a  strategic  position, — the  superin- 
tendency  of  schools  of  the  national  capital.  He 
makes  the  claim  for  his  present  book  that  while 
no  one  city  exemplifies  all  that  it  advocates,  yet 
most  of  what  is  proposed  is  a  reality  some- 
where. 

Road  Preservation  and  Dust  Prevention.  By 
William  P.  Judson.  New  York:  Engineering 
News  Publishing  Company.    146  pp.,  ill.  $1.50. 

Owing  to  the  increased  use  of  automobiles 
it  has  become  a  practical  and  pressing  question 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  whether  hundreds 
of  miles  of  costly  macadam  road  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  destruction,  or  whether  some 
means  of  prompt  and.  effective  betterment  can 
be  devised.  No  one  would  not  contend  that 
the  automobile  should  be  abolished,  but  the 
threatened  ruination  of  oiir  highways  is  likely 
to  bring  about  much  hostile  legislation,  unless 
something  can  be  done  immediately  to  check  the 
destruction.  In  this  little  book  Mr.  Judson  gives 
some  of  the  results  of  his  own  observation  and 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  road 
dust.  What  he  has  to  say  about  the  many  fail- 
ures, in  attempting  to  control  and  prevent  dust 
is  perhaps  as  valuable  as  any  part  of  his  book, 
for  by  heeding  the  warnings  road  officials  and 
engineers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  might  be 
spared  the  useless  expenditure  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  much  discomfort  and 
injury.  Mr.  Judson  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  various  oils  and  coal-tar  preparations  rec- 
ommended for  use  on  roads,  and  gives  many 
valuable  suggestions  regarding  the  adaptability 
of  particular  materials  to  local  conditions.  He 
shows  how  rural  roads  may  be  maintained  prac- 
tically dustless  at  a  minimum  expense,  and  his 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  State  and  local 
road  oflicials  throughout  the  country. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  HISTORY. 

Canadian  Types  of  the  Old  Regime  (i6o8-i60B). 
By  Charles  W.  Colby.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  366 
pp.,  ill.    $2.75. 

At  this  time,  when  the  attention  of  the  world 
has  been  so  recently  drawn  to  the  celebratioo 
of  three  hundred  years  of  Canadian  history,  Pro- 
fessor Colby's  sympathetic  and  illuminating  stud- 
ies of  old-time  Canadian  worthies  come  with 
especial  interest.  The  chapters  of  this  book 
were  originally  lectures  delivered  during  the 
author's  courses  in  history  at  McGill  University. 
He  has  considered  Champlain,  the  explorer; 
Brebeuf,  the  missionary;  Hcl)ert,  the  colonist; 
dTberville,  the  soldier;  DuLhut,  the  Courcur  dc 
Bois;  Talon,  the  intendant;  Laval,  the  bishop; 
Frontenac,  the  governor;  and,  finally,  under 
Various  names,  the  early  Canadian  woman.  The 
introductory  chapter  on  the  historical  back- 
ground of  New  France  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  volume,  but  the  most  suggestive, 
we  think,  is  the  chapter  on  Talon,  whose  grasp 
of  the  economic  and  industrial  needs  of  the  in- 
fant dominion  was  really  most  remarkable. 
Talon  was  **  b,  business  man  endowed  with  a 
rare  capacity  for  business  and  instinct  with  pub- 
lic spirit.  ...  On  the  whole,  he  appears 
to  have  furthered  the  cause  of  the  French  race 
in  America  beyond  any  other  official  whom  the 
French  crown  ever  sent  to  the  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence." 

The  World's  Great  Events.  By  Albert  Payson 
Terhune. .  Dodd,  Mead.    308  pp.,  ill.    %i.20. 

Fifty  decisive  episodes  in  world  history  are 
related  in  this  volume  of  300  pages.  The  style 
is  graphic  and  terse,  and  as  the  writing  in  the 
first  instance  was  done  for' newspaper  publica- 
tion there  is  ho  great  elaboration  of  either  mat- 
ter or  form.  The  fifty  brief  essays  do  just  what 
they  were  intended  to  do  when  they  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  New  York  Evening  World. 
They  give  the  essential  facts  of  each  event  in 
their  proper  historical  setting,  and  they  do  this 
in  a  way  calculated  to  interest  the  casual  reader. 
The  book  makes  excellent  supplementary  read- 
ing for  high-school  classes  in  history. 

The  Later  Years  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  By 
Edith  Sichel.    Dutton.    446  pp.,  ill.    $3. 

A  Group  of  Scottish  Women.  By  Harry  Gra- 
ham.   Duffield  &  Co.    343  pp.,  ill.    $3.50. 

In  her  former  works,  "The  Households  of 
the  Lafayettes"  and  "Catherine  de  Medici  and 
the  French  Reformation,"  Miss  Sichel  showed 
herself  to  possess  the  spirit  of  the  real  historiaa 
This  later  volume  is  written  with  even  more 
spirit  and  skill,  and  the  pictures  she  presents  of 
the  life  and  times  of  the  Queen  Mother,  whose 
memory  has  been  so  execrated, — and  perhaps 
misunderstood, — is  vivid  and  enlightening.  Sel- 
dom has  there  come  to  our  notice  such  a  graphic 
yet  dispassionate  account  of  the  "Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew"  as  we  find  in  this  volamc. 
Mr.  Graham  thinks  that  no  country,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population  and  the  part  it  played  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  has  had  so  many  noted 
women  as  Scotland.  In  this  volume  he  gives  a 
series  of  lively  and  sympathetic  sketches  of 
famous   Scottish  women,  beginning  with   Dcr- 
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vorguilla,  who  lived   in  the  thirteenth  century, 

and  ending  with  Miss  Clementina  Graham,  that 

lady  of   great   political   influence,  who   died    in 

1877. 

The  Builders  of  United  Italy  (1808- 1898).     By 

Rupert    Sargent    Holland.     Holt.      349    pp., 

ill.    $2. 
Danton  and  the  French  Revolution.    By  Charles 

F.  Warwick.     Philadelphia:  G.  W.  Jacobs  & 

Co.    467  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 

Of  the  "  Builders  of  United  Italy "  even  the 
historical  student  of  to-day  knows  but  little  be- 
yond the  names  of  Cavour,  Mazzini,  and  Gari- 
baldi. Mr.  Holland,  in  his  excellent  little  vol- 
ume, has  rounded  out  the  picture  by  giving  us 
a  sketch  of  all  the  prominent  figures  in  that 
*•  most  desperate  and  hopeful  page  in  European 
history," — the  Italian  risorgimento.  He  consid- 
ers, presenting  excellent  portraits  in  each  case, 
••  Alfieri,  the  Poet " ;  "  Mazoni,  the  Man  of  Let- 
ters " ;  **  Gioberti,  the  Philosopher  *' ;  **  Manin, 
the  Father  of  Venice  " ;  "  Mazzini,  the  Prophet " ; 
**  Cavour,  the  Statesman " ;  **  Garibaldi,  the 
Crusader  " ;  and  **  Victor  jimmanuel,  the  King." 
Mr.  Warwick's  former  volume,  on  "  Mirabeau 
and  the  French  Revolution,"  gave  us  a  taste  of 
his  quality.  The  study  of  Danton  is  the  second 
in  a  trilogy  he  purposes  writing,  the  last  to  be  on 
Robespierre. 

Ocean  Life  in  the  Old  Sailing-Ship  Days.  By 
John  D.  Whidden.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  314 
pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

Not  many  are  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  old 
New  England  sailing-ships,  and  for  that  rea- 
son such  a  record  as  that  of  Captain  Whidden 
is  the  more  to  be  prized.  The  Captain  at  one 
time  or  another  in  his  long  sea  service  visited 
many  ports  in  the  far  East,  in  South  America, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  book  not  only 
relates  his  experiences  as  a  voyager,  but  gives 
remarkable  insight  into  the  ships  and  seafaring 
methods  of  a  past  generation. 

The  Story  of  the  New  England  Whalers.  By 
John  R.  Spears.  Macmillan.  418  pp.,  ill. 
$i.5a 

Mr.  Spears  has  delved  in  the  records  of  250 
years  of  New  England  whale  fishing,  and  no 
important  phase  of  the  subject  has  escaped  him. 
It  IS  well  that  the  story  of  this  important  indus- 
try should  be  thus  preserved,  for  the  American 
whale-fishery  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  is  stated  that  the  fleet  now  numbers  forty 
vessels,  of  which  eighteen  are  owned  in  San 
Francisco.  In  i860  no  fewer  than  508  vessels 
were  in  the  trade. 

English  Voyages  of  Adventure  and  Discovery. 

By  Edwin  M.  Bacon.    Scribners.    401  pp.,  ill. 

$1.50. 

This  is  an  account  of  Richard  Hakluyt  and  his 
narratives  of  English  exploration  and  adventure 
from  the  earliest  records  to  the  establishment  of 
the  English  colonies  in  North  America.  The 
book  was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  a  leading  spirit  in  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Old  South  Work  "  for  instruction  in  American 
history,  and  its  purpose  is  to  draw  the  youth  of 
to-day  to  an  important  source  of  American  his- 
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Medici."  by  Kdith  Sichel.) 

tory.  Mr.  Bacon  has  summarized  the  narrative 
contained  in  Hakluyt*s  well-known  "  Principal 
Navigations"  into  a  coherent  story  from  the 
earliest  adventures  chiefly  for  conquest  to  those 
for  discovery  and  expansion  of  trade,  and  finally 
f9r  colonization,  down  to  the  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Story  of  a  Border  City  During  the  Civil 
War.  By  Galusha  Anderson.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.    385  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

This  book  tells  the  interesting  story  of  St. 
Louis  during  the  Civil  War.  Many  of  the  dra- 
matic incidents  in  that  story  were  made  familiar 
to  thousands  of  readers  by  Mr.  Winston  Church- 
ill's novel,  "  The  Crisis,"  which  appeared  several 
years  ago.  All  readers  of  Mr.  Churchill's  book 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  entertained  and  instructed 
by  the  intimate  account  which  Dr.  Anderson 
gives  of  his  own  experences  as  a  clergyman  in 
St.  Louis  from  1858  to  1866.  It  will  be  remetn- 
bered  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mis- 
sourians  were  divided  between  secession  and  the 
Union.  The  brunt  of  the  struggle  naturally  was 
borne  by  St.  Louis,  the  metropolis  of  the  State. 

ESSAYS. 
Magazine  Writing  and  the  New  Literature.    By 

Henry  Mills  Alden.   Harpers.  321  pp.,  por.  $2. 

Mr.  Alden,  who  has  long  been  the  dean  of 
American  magazine  editors,  writes  in  this  vol- 
ume of  the  relation  of  periodical  to  general  lit- 
erature and  of  the  development  of  literature 
itself.  His  chapters  on  "  Early  Periodical  Lit- 
erature," "English  Periodical  Literature  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  "American  Periodicals," 
"  The  American  Audience,"  and  "  The  Scope  of 
a  First-Class  American  Magazine,"  are  of^spe- 
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cial  interest  because  of  the  writer's  long-con- 
tinued association  with  the  magazine  as  a  dis- 
tinctively American  institution  and  because  of 
his  close  acquaintance  with  American  writers 
during  the  past  half-century. 

The   Privileged   Classes.     By  Barrett  Wendell. 

Scribner.    274  pp.    $1.25. 

In  the  four  essays  that  make  up  this  volume 
Professor  Wendell  discusses  the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  higher  education  in  their  relation  to 
present-day  American  life.  The  papers  were 
originally  presented  as  addresses  on  literary  and 
educational  occasions. 

Orthodoxy.  By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company.  299  pp.  $i-50. 
The  virile,  audacious  comparisons  and  philip- 
pics of  Mr.  Chesterton  have  for  several  years 
been  eagerly  read  by  liberal  thinkers.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  meant  to  be  a  companion  volume 
to  the  former  one,  entitled  "  Heretics,"  which 
created  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. "  Orthodoxy "  is  an  attempt,  Mr.  Chester- 
ton declares,  to  explain  "  not  whether  the  Chris- 
tian faith  can  be  believed  in,  but  how  the  writer 
personally  has  come  to  believe  it." 

Realities   and    Ideals.      By   Frederic    Harrison. 

Macmillan.    462  pp.    $1.75. 

Everything  that  Mr.  Harrison  writes  is  ^o 
"meaty"  and  thought-provoking  that  it  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  these  quali- 
ties in  the  collection  of  essays  that  make  up  the 
present  volume.  The  social,  political,  literary, 
and  artistic  realities  and  ideals  that  he  treats 
of  in  his  essays  include  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  social  and  political  future 
of  woman,  the  status  of  civil  and  religious  mar- 


riage in  England,  studies  in  the  relations  of  die 
established  church  to  the  British  Govemineat, 
the  revival  of  the  drama,  literature  in  Englazid, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  studies  of  eminent  EUi^lish- 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  ^en^nl 
theory  of  life  upon  which  these  essays  arc 
grounded,  Mr.  Harrison  modestly  asserts  in  his 
prefatory  note,  "assumes  that  every  form  of 
culture  and  everything  that  tends  to  brigfaten 
our  existence  should  contribute  in  its  place  to 
the  sum  of  human  happiness, — 'nothing  human 
is  foreign  to  man.' " 

DESCRIPTION  AND  TRAVEL. 

The   Niagara   River.     By  Archer   B.    Hulbert 

Putnam.    319  pp.,  ill.    $3.50. 

Half  of  Professor  Hulbert's  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  present-day  interests  of  Niagara 
and  half  to  the  historical  associations  of  the 
river  and  its  various  settlements.  The  reader 
will  find  here  a  very  good  popular  account  of 
the  geographical  revelations  of  the  Niagara 
Gorge,  together  with  a  full  and  fair  discussion 
of  the  impending  dangers  to  the  scenic  value  of 
the  Falls  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  water  for 
industrial  purposes.  A  very  good  account  is 
given  of  the  part  which  the  Niagara  region  had 
in  the  war  of  181 2.  Not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  chronicle  of  achieve- 
ments accredited  to  a  long  list  of  adventurers 
and  adventuresses  who  have  braved  the  fury  of 
Niagara's  waters  in  casks  or  boats  or  who  have 
crossed  from  shore  to  shore  on  ropes  or  wires. 

The  Jungle  Folk  of  Africa.  By  Robert  H.  Mil- 
ligan.  Fleming  H.  Revcll  Company.  380  pp., 
ill.    $1.50. 

It  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Milligan  that  the  na- 
tive African  is  worth  knowing  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  with  a  view  to  presenting  this  human 
side  of  the  Dark  Continent  he  gives  in  this  vol- 
ume some  of  his  own  experiences  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  jungle,  confining  his  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  west  coast  which  he  knows  inti- 
mately from  seven  years*  residence.  The  book 
is  entertaining  and  far  more  illuminating  than 
many  of  the  travelers'  accounts  that  have  ap- 
peared in  recent  years. 

A  Woman's  Way  Through  Unknown  Labrador. 
By  Mrs.  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr.  McQure 
Publishing  Company.  305  pp.,  ill.  $i.5a 
This  book  records  Mrs.  Hubbard's  unique  ex- 
periences as  an  explorer  and  relates  in  detail 
how  her  husband's  ijnfinished  work  was  com- 
pleted, besides  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
diary  kept  by  Mr.  Hubbard  himself  and  an 
account  of  the  last  days  of  that  intrepid  ex- 
plorer. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  jour- 
ney made  by  a  woman  is  the  only  one  over  the 
region  in  question  that  has  been  recognized  by 
the  geographical  authorities  of  America  and 
Europe.  The  book  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. 

Servia  and  the  Servians.  By  M.  Chedo  Mijato- 
vich.    Boston :  L.  C.  Page.    284  pp.,  ill.    $3. 

Dr.  Mijatovich  was  formerly  Servian  minister 
at  the  court  of  St.  James.  He  is  author  of  a 
number  of  works  on  the  Balkans,  including 
"A  Royal  TrAgedy,"  describing  the  assassina- 
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tion  of  King'  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga,  a 
book  already  noticed  in  these  pages.  Just  now, 
when  the  attention  of  the  entire  world  is  .being 
turned  to  the  Slav  nations  of  the  Balkan  region, 
these  works  of  Dr.  Mijatovich,  written  in  the 
opening  weeks  of  the  present  year,  seem  par- 
ticularly signi6cant:  ''The  Balkan  peninsula  is 
predestined  to  press  in  this  new  century  more 
and  more  forward  in  the  forefront  of  at  least 
European  history,  if  not  of  the  world's  history." 
The  Servians,  says  this  author,  are  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  interesting  nations  in  southeast- 
ern Europe.  I  pay  them,  he  continues,  a  "  great 
and  well-deserved  compliment,  at  the  same  time 
hinting  at  the  weak  pomts  of  their  psychological 
constitution,  when  I  say  that  they  are  the  Irish 
of  the  Balkans."  The  volume  consists  of  chap- 
ters on  the  history,  religion,  and  national  char- 
acteristics of  the  people,  including  special  chap- 
ters on  the  peasant,  the  music,  the  literature, 
and  the  economic  possibilities  of  Servia.  An 
appendix  contains  a  specimen  of  the  Servian 
national  poems  and  of  Servian  folklore,  and 
gives  some  interesting  statistical  information  of 
the  most  recent  data  upon  the  country  of  King 
Peter.  There  are  sixteen  full-page  illustrations, 
chiefly  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author, 
landscape  views  and  peasant  type. 

Hungary  and  the  Hungarians.  By  W.  B.  For- 
ster  Bovill.  McClure  Publishing  Company. 
352  pp.,  ill.    $2. 

The  text  of  this  volume  is  found  in  the  clos- 
ing sentence  of  the  introduction:  "The  Hun- 
garians are  the  most  bewildering,  fascinating, 
and  hospitable  race  in  Europe  I  have  ever  met, 
but  to  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  next  is 
to  assume  the  office  of  the  seer."  Some  very 
vivid  descriptive  writing  about  a  comparatively 
unknown  fascinating  people  makes  this  volume 
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Illustration  (reduced)  from  "Servia  and  the  Servians." 

an  unusually  attractive  work  of  descriptive 
travels.  With  all  their  fascination  and  high  in- 
tellectual ability,  Mr.  Bovill  thinks  the  Hun- 
garians are  lacking  in  that  genius  for  practical 
organization  which  is  necessary  for  continued 
political  existence.  Hungary,  he  says,  is  "  over- 
political."  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  six- 
teen full-page  pictures  in  color  by  William 
Pascoe  and  twelve  other  illustrations. 

The  Other  Americans.    By  Arthur  Ruhl.  Scrib- 

ners.    321  pp.,  ill.    $2. 

Mr.  Ruhl  is  a  high-class  journalist  who  re- 
cently made  a  more  than  usually  extended  tour 
throughout  the  continent  of  South  America. 
He  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  be  present  in 
Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires  at  the  time  Secre- 
tary Root  was  presenting  the  good  wishes  of 
the  North  American  republic  to  these  "  Other 
Americans  "  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  For, 
as  Mr.  Ruhl  points  out,  to  the  people  of  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Argentina  we  are  not  Amer- 
icans in  the  exclusive  sense.  We  are  Norte- 
Americano  or  Yanki.  The  Argentinian,  the 
Brazilian,  and  the  Peruvian  is,  he  claims,  quite 
as  much  an  American  as  are  we  inhabitants  of 
these  United  States.  It  has  heretofore  been 
)ur  pleasure,  says  this  author  to  ignore  the 
"  Other  Americans,"  to  know  nothing  really  of 
what  they  or  their  cities  are  like,  or  their  am- 
bitions and  problems.  It  is  about  these  things 
that  Mr.  Ruhl  discourses  most  entertainingly 
and  informingly  in  this  volume,  which  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  from  photographs.  There  is 
an  appendix  consisting  of  statistics  and  other 
data  and  a  good  index.     We  ought  to  know 
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more  about  these  "  Other  Americans,"  Mr.  Ruhl 
insists,  since  half  the  western  world  is  theirs. 

BOOKS  OP  REFERENCE. 

Economics.  By  Scott  Nearing  and  Frank  D. 
Watson.     Macmillan.    499  pp.    $1.90. 

This  volume  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
modern  type  of  textbooks  in  the  science  of 
political  economy.  Formerly  there  was  little  or 
no  attempt  to  teach  anything  more  than  the 
theory  of  economics  in  our  colleges,  which  after 
a  time  came  to  be  supplemented  by  brief  courses 
of  lectures  dealing  with  concrete  economic  phe- 
nomena. The  present  method  of  college  in- 
struction is  quite  different.  The  student  is  made 
acquainted  not  only  with  economic  doctrine  but 
with  a  cosiderable  body  of  facts  which  illus- 
trate and  make  clear  the  theories  advanced.  In 
the  present  volume  this  tendency  is  especially 
marked.  The  conditions  of  our  economic  life 
are  set  forth  in  concrete  terms.  For  example, 
under  the  head  of  "  Labor  and  Industrial  Effi- 
ciency" such  topics  as  immigration,  city  life, 
the  school,  child  labor,  women  who  work,  are 
treated ;  and  under  "  New  Forms  of  Industry  " 
we  have  discussions  of  the  railroad  as  a  public 
utility,  railroad  control,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
corporation  and  the  public,  and  anti-trust  legis- 
lation. A  separate  section  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  "  Municipal  Monopolies."  Under  the 
head  of  "  Economic  Experiments "  the  student 
is  led  to  consider  collective  bargaining  and  the 
open  shop,  the  eight-hour  day,  restriction  of  out- 
put, strikes  and  lockouts,  boycotts  and  black- 
lists, the  injunction  in  labor  disputes,  the  trade 
agreement  and  arbitration,  the  trade  union,  and 
the  methods  and  results  of  co-operation  and 
profit-sharing.  The  lively  and  journalistic  treat- 
ment of  these  vital  present-day  problems  ought 
to  impress  the  student  with  the  importance  and 
vitality  of  the  whole  subject  of  economics  and 
should  add  much  to  the  interest  of  classroom 
work. 

Esperanto  in  Fifty  Lessons.  By  Edmond  Pri- 
vat.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  168  pp. 
$0.50. 

Esperanto  at  a  Glance.  By  Edmond  Privat. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    96  pp.    $0.15. 

English-Esperanto  Dictionary.  By  J.  C.  O'Con- 
nor and  C.  F.  Hayes.  London :  Review  of 
Reviews.    200  pp.    is.  6d. 

Mr.  Privat,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  is  well 
known  to  Esperantists  all  over  the  world  as  one 
of  the  foremost  advocates  and  interpreters  of 
the  ne^y  language.  His  two  little  handy  volumes 
are  guides  to  a  workable  knowledge  of  Esper- 
anto. The  dictionary  has  had  the  revision  and 
approval  of  Dr.  Zamenhof,  originator  of  the 
language,  himself. 

Principles  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By 
George  W.  Fitz.  M.  D.  Holt.  357  pp.,  ill. 
$1.12. 


This  is  a  high  school  textbook  of  more  ttxMM 
ordinary  interest  The  writer  has  taught  physi- 
ology for  many  years,  chiefly  in  normal  schoiols, 
and  has  come  to  know  what  are  the  real  uses 
of  a  textbook  in  this  subject  and  in  what  re- 
spect most  of  the  existing  books  fall  short  of 
the  demand.  In  the  present  voliune  particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  illustrations, 
many  of  which  are  entirely  new,  and  in  this  as 
in  other  features  of  the  book,  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  latest  and  most  advanced 
work  of  specialists. 

The  Science  of  Jurisprudence.  By  Hannis  Tay- 
lor.   Macmillan.    676  pp.    $3.5a 

In  this  scholarly  work  Dr.  Taylor  has  given 
us  a  treatise  on  the  growth  of  positive  law,  treat- 
ing the  subject  by  the  historical  method  and 
classifying  and  defining  its  elements  by  the 
method  of  analysis.  Dr.  Taylor's  many  works 
on  jurisprudence  already  published,  which  in- 
clude "  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English 
Constitution,"  "International  Public  Law,"  and 
"Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,"  have  gained  a  most 
respectful  hearing  for  anything  he  writes.  Dr. 
Taylor,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  formerly 
United  States  Minister  to  Spain. 

A  Short  History  of  Engraving  and  Etching.  By 
A.  M.  Hind.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
473  pp.,  ill.    $5- 

This  is  a  compendious  historical  treatise  cm 
the  development  of  engraving  and  etching,  de- 
signed principally  for  the  use  of  collectors  and 
students.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  photo- 
gravures and  other  illustrations,  and  the  text  is 
supplemented  b^  a  full  bibliography  taking  the 
form  of  a  classified  list  and  index  of  engravers. 
Mr.  Hind  is  superintendent  of  the  Department 
of  Prints  and*  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum. 

Chaucer,  a  Bibliographical  Manual.  By  Eleanor 
Prescott  Hammond.  Macmillan.  579  pp.  $3. 
This  is  a  discussion  of  the  acknowledged  au- 
thentic texts  of  Chaucer,  with  no  attempt  to  in- 
clude annotations  or  references  to  concordances. 
A  full  reference  list  and  index  add  to  its  value. 

The  Housekeeper's  Week.  By  Marion  Harland. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company.    439  pp.,  ill.    $i.5a 

This  is  a  skilful  grouping  of  suggestions  re- 
garding the  various  forms  of  housework  under 
the  days  of  the  week.  Those  topics  that  are  not 
especially  related  to  any  particular  day  are 
treated  in  separate  chapters.  The  author  has 
won  a  wide  reputation  through  her  treatises  on 
cookery. 

Clarkson's  Standard  American  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  Prepared  under  the  edito- 
rial supervision  of  Thomas  H.  Russell,  Albert 
C.  Bean,  and  L.  B.  Vaughan.  Chicago:  The 
David  B.  Clarkson  Company.  2176  pp.,  with 
copious  illustrations,  tables,  maps,  and  dia- 
grams.    $12. 
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THE   GERMAN   EMPRESS  ON   HER  FIFTIETH   BIRTHDAY. 

On  October  22,  the  German  people  celebrated  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  Kaiserin.  who 
few  months  the  senior  of  the  Kaiser.  The  royal  pair,  who  were  married  on  February  ^^ 
,  have  six  sons  and  one  daugliter.  The  Empress  was  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of 
e  Friedrich,  of  Schleswig-Holbtcin-Sonderbnrg-Angustenburg. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Prosperity  _  '^^^  American  people  can  adjust 
In  HiffH  Tidg  thcmselvcs  to  changing  conditions 
^**  and  move  forward  with  a  cheer- 
ful optimism  that  is  perhaps  without  a  paral- 
lel in  all  history.  A  year  ago  the  country 
.  ^vas  in  the  throes  of  a  currency  panic,  with 
real  money  and  legal  tender  so  hard  to  get 
hold  of  that  a  thousand  sorts  of  queer  and 
makeshift  substitutes  for  money  were  pass- 
ing from  hand  to  hand.  The  financial  panic 
was  followed  by  an  extreme  industrial  de- 
pression. To-day,  as  for  several  months  past, 
lawful  currency  is  more  abundant  and  readily 
available  than  ever  before,  and  people  have 
forgotten  even  the  appearance  of  a  clearing- 
house certificate  or  a  Standard  Oil  pay-roll 
check.  The  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company 
is  again  one  of  our  most  flourishing  financial 
institutions,  and  the  panic  has  passed  into 
the  realm  of  financial  history  along  with 
the  crisis  of  1873  and  earlier  collapses  of 
credit  and  speculation.  The  stock  market 
has  been  quick  to  discount  the  future,  and 
the  prices  of  many  securities  have  fully  re- 
covered all  that  was  lost  in  the  panic,  while 
some  have  lately  made  the  highest  record  in 
their  history.  Prosperity  turns  upon  senti- 
ment ;  and  prosperity  has  arrived  again. 

Confidence  ^^^  ^  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  before  the 
Ally        panic  many  forms  of  industry  had 

Restored,  ^^^^  prosperous  bcyond  what 
should  have  been  regarded  as  normal,  and  the 
railroad  traffic  that  had,  with  its  stupendous 
volume,  far  overtaxed  the  facilities  of  all  the 
roads,  so  that  paralysis  had  resulted  from 
sheer  excess  of  commerce,  was  an  extreme 
and  abnormal  situation,  that  could  not  be 
expected  to  return  at  once.  There  is  now 
every  indication  of  a  healthy  resumption  of 
manufacturing  and  general  business,  while 
every  week  the  railroads  report  a  smaller 
number  of  idle  cars,  and  the  fresh  demand 


for  labor  promises  good  prospects  for  a  happy 
Christmas  and  a  busy  winter  in  the  homes  of 
workingmen.  The  farmers  have  as  a  class 
experienced  no  hardship,  inasmuch  as  the 
prices  of  their  products  have  remained  at  a 
high  level,  and  nature  has  supplied  them 
again  in  1908  with  crops  that  average  very 
well  in  quantity,  even  though  not  quite  the 
largest  on  record.  The  business  community 
was  even  more  confident  than  were  the  poli- 
ticians that  Mr.  Taft  would  be  elected  by 
decisive  majorities.  Election  day  was  No- 
vember 3 ;  and  on  Wednesday  morning,  No- 
vember 4,  the  result  was  fully  discounted 
ever5rwhere,  business  rather  than  politics  was 
the  prevailing  topic,  and  a  pleasant  feeling 
of  contentment  and  relief  was  the  well-nigh 
universal  sentiment  expressed  and  exhibited 
in  a  thousand  ways. 

Southern     J"^^  *^^^'*  ^^^  elcction  a  Texas 

PoiMcai     man  telegraphed  to  Taft  as  fol- 

Contentment.  j^^^.    u  ^  ^^  ^  Democrat,  and 

voted  yesterday  for  Bryan.  I  am  starting  on 
the  first  vacation  I  have  had  for  two  years, 
and  am  contented  to  leave  my  business  in 
your  hands."  Mr.  Bryan's  electoral  votes, 
which  will  amount  to  162,  as  against  321  for 
Mr.  Taft,  will  all  come  from  the  Southern 
States  (if  Maryland  and  Oklahoma  are  to 
be  treated  as  Southern),  excepting  for  the 
eight  electoral  votes  of  his  own  State  of  Ne- 
braska, the  five  of  Colorado,  and  the  three  of 
Nevada.  Yet  no  part  of  the  country  seems 
to  be  better  satisfied  with  Taft's  election 
than  that  part  which  alone  could  be  relied 
upon  to  give  its  votes  to  Bryan.  Four  years 
ago  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  an  overwhelming 
popular  endorsement,  and  the  result  was  re- 
ceived by  the  country  with  a  good  will  so 
hearty  and  general  that  it  was  hard  to  dis- 
cover any  strain  of  discord  in  the  chorus  of 
acclaim.     Mr.  Taft's  election  is  in  its  way 
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*  NI(iHT    RIDE  US  "    OF    "  DOUBT  "    AND    "  DEPRES- 
SION "   FLY    BEFORE   THE    UPRISING    SUN. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (New  York). 


even  more  remarkable.  And  the  acceptance 
of  it  IS  still  more  significant  as  respects  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  and  the  present  con- 
ditions of  our  political  life.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  accepted  as  the  President  of  the  whole 
:ountry,  and  although  a  firm  Republican,  he 
has  not  been  a  narrow  partisan  in  office. 

M^///  ^^^  Soo^  ^'i^l  with  which  the 
Toward  Democrats  accept  the  election  of 
Mr.  Taft.     jyjj.  -p^^^  shows  that  they  are  not 

bitter  in  their  partisanship  and  that  they  do 
not  believe  Mr.  Taft  to  have  any  narrow 
partisan  prejudices.  Furthermore,  the  Demo- 
crats have  become  so  accustomed  to  being  out 
of  office  that  they  have  as  a  party  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  private  life.  Thus  a  sweeping 
Democratic  defeat  does  not  cause  nearly  so 
many  men  to  have  to  look  for  new  means 
of  livelihood  as  would  a  sweeping  Republi- 
can defeat.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  spoils  of  victory  are  far  less 
extensive  than  they  used  to  be.  Practically 
all  of  the  routine  offices  in  the  federal  serv- 
ice are  now  filled  under  the  merit  system, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  politics,  so 
that  appointive  places  in  the  main  are  non- 
partisan. Even  the  fourth-class  postmaster- 
ships  are  far  less  political  in  their  character 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  More  and 
more  the  great  postal  organization  is  being 
reduced  to  terms  of  an  efficient  business  ma- 
chine.   It  is  almost  **  out  of  politics." 


DeeiiM  Unquestionably,  as  this  Review 
ofPaHu  has  again  and  again  pointed  out, 
'^'  the  country  has  for  ten  years  been 
in  a  state  of  substantial  accord  upon  most 
matters  of  large  public  moment.  During  this 
period,  Mr.  Taft*s  well-trained  talents  and 
great  capacity  for  work  have  been  at  the 
service  of  the  American  people  in  posts  of 
large  responsibility,  and  no  one  has  ventured 
to  belittle  the  value  of  his  official  work  or  to 
asperse  his  public  or  private  chanurter. 
Through  the  trying  weeks  of  the  campaign, — 
when  for  lack  of  great  and  well-defined  issues 
there  was  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  cam- 
paign managers. and  orators  to  descend  to 
personalities, — no  one  could  find  anything  to 
say  against  Mr.  Taft  that  made  the  smallest 
impression  in  any  quarter.  It  was  so  obvious 
to  everybody  that  Mr.  Taft  was  well  quali- 
fied to  be  President  that  it  did  not  even  occur 
to  the  leaders  of  the  o^osition  to  oppose 
his  election  on  the  ground  of  any  personal 
or  public  derelictions.  The  prevailing  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Taft  was  entirely  correct,  and  it 
was  not  different  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
excepting  that  it  was  more  general  and  more 
strongly  confirmed.  Mr,  Taft  was  regarded 
as  honest,  experienced,  public-spirited,  of 
judicial  temperament,  of  great  capacity  for 
work,  of  genial  and  happy  disposition,  and 
of  a  natural  as  well  as  a  trained  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  best  in  American  life.  For 
this  reason  his  election  satisfies. 


Uncle  Sam    (to  Capital  aod   Labor):   **  Pass  your 
plate." 

From  the  Traveler  (BostOQ). 
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CHEBmrUI.  IN   8PITI  OP   HIS   DEFEAT. 

Mb.  Brian  :  **  Good-bye,  Judge  Taft,  and  good  luck.    See  you  again  In  four  years.** 
From  the  Saturday  Globe  (Utlca). 


Taft  ^^^  attempt  to  weaken  Mr.  Taft 
and  the  Labor  with  wage-camers  and  with  or- 
N^anized  labor  completely  failed, 
for  a  very  simple  reason  that  might  have  been 
counted  upon  in  advance.  That  reason  is 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fool  great 
masses  of  men  as  to  a  candidate's  real  quali- 
ties and  character.  Nobody  could  be  fairer 
or  more  open-minded  than  Mr.  Taft,  and  it 
was  easy  for  him  to  show  workingmen  that 
he  was  entirely  sympathetic  toward  them, 
while  understanding  exceptionally  well  those 
somewhat  technical  questions  about  injunc- 
tions and  other  labor  matters  that  had  been 
injected  into  the  campaign.  Workingmen 
in  the  United  States  are,  upon  the  whole, 
very  intelligent,  and  they  would  not  like  to 
have  for  President  of  this  country  a  man  who 
would  play  the  demagogue  or  cater  insin- 
cerely for  their  votes.  In  the  long  run,  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  legislation  or  court  pro- 
cedure would  be  good  for  workingmen 
which  is  not  good  for  everybody  else,  and 
which  is  not  based  upon  the  principles  of 
fairness  and  equality  before  the  law.  Mr. 
Taft  is  now  and  long  has  been  in  a-  much 
better  position  to  say  what  is  fair  about  court 
practices  and  legislation  than  either  Mr. 
Gompcrs,  on  the  one  hand,  representing  the 
extreme  demands  of  unionism,  or  Mr.  Van 


Cleave,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  as  president 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  has  stood 
for  extreme  opposition  to  everything  that 
Mr.  Gompers  has  desired. 


Taft, 


Mr.   Taft   had    favored   certain 
Qom'pi/n',  and  modifications  in  the  court  prac- 

tko  ¥ot9rM.      .•  ^'        ••    •         ^'  J 

tices  respecting  injunctions,  and 
had  been  committed  to  very  liberal  policies 
regarding  employers'  liability  and  other  meas- 
ures demanded  by  workingmen.  He  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  expressed  himself  as  strongly 
opposed  to  secondary  boycotts  and  certain 
other  practices  sometimes  used  by  trade- 
unions.  The  country  thinks  Mr.  Taft  has 
common  sense,  and  it  sustains  him  over- 
whelmingly in  his  positions.  The  attempt 
of  Mr.  Gompers  and  others  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  American  public  was  sharply 
divided  on  labor  questions,  and  that  Bryan 
and  the  Democrats  stood  for  workingmen's 
rights,  while  Taft  and  the  Republicans  were 
against  the  workingmen,  completely  failed  to 
convince  any  large  number  of  people,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  no  such  cleavage  in  public 
opinion  actually  exists.  If  the  wage-earners 
and  employed  classes  had  been  solidly  lined 
up  for  Bryan,  while  the  employers  and  con- 
trollers of  capital  had  all  been  supporters  of 
Taft,  we  should  have  had  a  political  cleavage 
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(Re-elected  for  the  twenty-sixth   time  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.) 


along  social  lines  that  would  have  been  re- 
grettable. Fortunately,  nothing  of  that  kind 
happened.  American  wage-earners,  whether 
trade-unionists  or  not,  do  not  feel  themselves 
or  their  welfare  bound  up  with  the  fortunes 
of  any  one  political  party.  They  are  as  free 
to  be  Republicans  or  Democrats  as  they  are 
to  be  members  of  one  church  or  another  or 
of  no  church  at  all. 

Qon,persan<i  M'*'  Gompers  had  been  very 
Hh  Poiiticai  much  wrapped  up  in  the  attempt 
•^*"^*'  to  pass  certain  bills  at  Washing- 
ton. The  framers  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form at  Chicago  took  their  work  very  re- 
sponsibly, and  Mr.  Gompers  found  it  hard 
to  make  headway  there  as  against  certain  in- 
terests that  were  fighting  him  very  bitterly, 
and  that  had  also  previously  fought  the  labor 
positions  taken  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Taft.  Naturally  and  properly,  Mr. 
Gompers  wanted  both  parties  to  go  as  far 
as  they  could  in  endorsing  the  measures  to 
which  he  stood  committed.  He  found  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  had  full  authority  in  the  shaping 
of  the  Democratic  platform,  much  more 
ready  to  accept  his  planks  than  was  the  Re- 
publican resolutions  committee,  which  re- 
fused to  accept  any  platform  perfunctorily. 
It  was  not  strange  that  Mr.  Gompers,  under 
the  circumstances,  felt  obliged  to  support  the 
Democratic  ticket ;  but  it  speaks  much  for  the 


good  sense  of  American  trade-unionists  that 
they  felt  perfectly  free  to  vote  as  they  liked, 
regardless  of  Mr.  Gompers'  advice,  and  it  is 
plain  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  thexzi 
must  have  -had  the  shrewd  sense  to  sec  that 
the  mere  phrasingis  of  party  platforms  were 
not  conclusive  as  to  which  way  workingroen 
or  unionists  ought  to  cast  their  votes.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Denver  last  month,  and  in 
our  opinion  it  showed  breadth  of  view  aod 
excellence  of  temper  in  electing  Mr.  Gooj- 
pers  for  the  twenty-sixth  time  to  its  presi- 
dency.   Everybody  makes  mistakes. 

The  "Square  ^^'  Rooscvelt,  it  is  understood. 
Deal"  in  the  will  again  present  to  Congress 
ampaign.  j^.^  well-known  views  as  to  the 
extension  of  employers*  liability  laws  in  such 
a  way  as  to  protect  far  better  than  heretofore 
all  who  arc  employed  in  government  worL 
And  undoubtedly  Mr.  Taft  will  be  as  MrtW 
disposed  toward  the  measures  demanded  bv 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  he 
would  have  been  \i  Mr.  Gompers  had  sup- 
ported the  Republican  rather  than  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Taft  in 
any  case  could  be  relied  upon  to  use  his  best 
judgment  as  to  legislation,  while  keeping  hb 
sympathies  broad  and  generous  toward  the 
masses  of  his  plain,  hard-working  fellow  citi- 
zens. Thus  the  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
that  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  recent  campaign  was 
the  candidate  and  the  champion  of  labor, 
while  Mr.  Taft  was  the  candidate, — even  if 
not  the  avowed  champion,— of  capital,  has 
signally  failed.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  professed 
desire  that  every  man  should  have  a 
"  square  deal  "  before  the  law,  has  sometimes 
been  questioned  by  certain  representatives  of 
capital,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  called  in- 
sincere by  certain  spokesmen  of  trade-unions. 
Yet  the  country  as  a  whole  believes  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  sincerity  and  in  his  ardent  wish 
that  the  Government,  the  laws,  and  the 
courts  shall  do  everything  possible  to  preserve 
every  man's  equality  of  opportunity  and  his 
equal  rights  under  our  system  of  government 
and  justice. 


Booaeoelt 

and  the 

Financiers. 


There  is  the  same  kind  of  confi- 
dence felt  about  Mr.  Taft,  as 
being  fair-minded  toward  all  in- 
terests. If  capital  may  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  interest,  in  so  far  as  its  ownership  or 
management  is  centered  in  the  Wall  Street 
neighborhood,  it  is  true  that  capital  has 
looked  with  alarm  at  Mr.  Roosevelt.     An 
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ixnpartial  statement  of  the  reasons  for  this 
fear,  which  at  times  has  affected  Wall  Street 
like  a  mania,  would  require  much  care  and 
etudy.     Its  chief  beginning  was  some  years 
ago  when,  the  Government  began  its  action 
against  thp   Northern   Securities   Company. 
It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have 
been  so  bitterly  blamed  for  this  action,  while 
Senator  Knox,  then  Attorney-General,  upon 
whose  advice  the  action  was  brought,  and 
who  fought  the  matter  to  its  conclusion,  was 
so  readily  forgiven.    The  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration has  delivered  the  railroads  in  the 
main   from   the   rebate  system,   which   they 
hated  but  could  not  shake  off;  has  rid  them 
of, the  free-pass  system,  of  which  they  had 
been  the  long-suffering  victims;  and  in  vari- 
ous other  ways  has  conferred  signal  benefits 
upon  them.     The  rate  bill  will  not  harm 
them  in   their  legitimate  interests,  and  the 
further  measures  advocated  by  the  President 
for  strengthening  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  allowing  the  railroads  to  make 
traffic  agreements  among  themselves,  and  re- 
moving railroads  from  the  operations  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  act,  are  all  measures  of 
constructive  statesmanship  which  will  benefit 
railroad  property  while  also  benefiting  the 
users  of  railroads. 


Bttivfi- 


As  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude 


eiai         toward  large  industrial  corpora- 
BtformM,     ^j^^g^   j^^   j^^   aimed    to   protect 

smaller  competitors  in  their  undoubted  rights 
to  exist  and  do  business,  and  he  has  favored 
a  kind  of  government  regulation  and  over- 
sight that  would  help  to  eliminate  the  evils 
of  corporate  management,  while  not  inter- 
fering with  the  prosperity  of  legitimate  en- 
terprises. Mr.  Roosevelt  recognizes  the 
trend  of  modern  business,  and  advocates  the 
revision  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  so 
that  it  may  not  seem  to  threaten  well-con- 
ducted enterprises  merely  because  they  are  of 
vast  dimensions.  When  the  smoke  is  entirely 
cleared  away,  and  a  fair  perspective  may  be 
had  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies  toward  rail- 
roads and  industrial  corporations,  it  will  be 
clear  enough  that  he  has  been  working  for 
needed  reforms  and  for  measures  that  would 
help  rather  than  hurt  American  business. 
To  do  what  he  has  done,  however,  has 
seemed  to  require  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  part  a 
certain  attitude  of  controversy,  and  he  has 
from  time  to  time  used  the  vocabulary  of 
denunciation  with  terrible  vigor.  Mr.  Taft, 
through  these  years,  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Roosevelt  Administration,  and  consulted  at 


every  step.     He  is  committed  absolutely  to  a 
continuance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies. 

Wall  strett'M  ^^^  ^^^  world  of  banking,  rail- 
^«a/  roading,  and  high  finance,  which 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  good  deal 
afraid  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  t\'as  only  a  little 
more  afraid  of  Mr.  Bryan,  seems  to  be  not 
at  all  afraid  of  Mr.  Taft.  This  world  of 
finance  has  formed  the  habit  of  being  scared 
at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  tone  of  voice,  and  it  al- 
ways starts  uneasily  and  shrinks  when  he  is 
about  to  speak,  lifee  a  much-whipped  dog.  At 
this  moment  it  dreads  his'  forthcoming  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  The  fact  is  that  Wall 
Street  is  subject  to  emotional  insanity;  and 
the  mere  mention  of  Roosevelt's  name  used 
to  throw  the  gentlemen  of  the  "  financial 
district  "  into  convulsions.  While  Roosevelt- 
phobia  is  much  milder  now,  and  in  some 
quarters  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  habit 
of  being  frightened  when  the  President's 
name  is  mentioned  has  left  its  lingering  ef- 
fects. Wall  Street  knowjs  th'at  Mr.  Taft 
will  work  for  the  same  kind  of  legislation 
and  will  stand  for  the  same  things  in  gen- 
eral, but  it  hopes  that  he  will  not  sc  often 
speak  of  "  malefactors  "  and  "  undesirable 
citizens."  The^  business  world,  in  short,  has 
great  confidence  in  Mr.  Taft's  good  sense 
and  judgment,  and  expects  him^  to  be  as  use- 
ful as  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  business  interes'ts. 


WF    DID    IT  I 
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Victory  ^^  ^^  Certainly  an  unprecedented  that  the  whole  country  has  rejoiced,  and  xk 
^pera  thing  for  Taft  and  the  Repub-  Democrats  could  not  criticise.  During  the 
""  '  licans  to  carry  the  country  by  campaign  we  were  occupying  and  administer- 
sweeping  majorities  at  a  time  of  business  de-  ing  Cuba,  and  yet  the  Democrats  could  nsakt 
pression  following  a  scveft  panic.  Accord-  no  issue  out  of  that  fact.  We  had  taken  prac- 
ing  to  ail,  histbrical  precedents,  the  party  in  tical  hold  of  the  affairs  of  San  Domingo,  and 
power  should  permit  itself  to  be  thoroughly  had  guaranteed  that  republic's  new  debt  bj 
licked  in  the  elections  following  a  great  busi-  Presidential  proclamation,  yet  no  voice  op- 
ness  cotlapse.  The  Republicans  would  cer-  posed  this  innovation, — at  least  none  was 
tainly  have  been  beaten  if  the  Democrats  had  heard  by  the  country  or  encouraged  by  the 
been  able  to  appear  before  the  country  as  a  Democratic  National  Committee.  We  arc 
consistent  party,  with  a  definite  program  that  building  the  world's  greatest  public  work  at 
promised  better  things.  But  we  live  in  a  Panama,  and  this  sort  of  thing  is  gcnendlT 
business  age,  and  ours  is  pre-eminently  a  easy  to  make  political  scandal  about.  Yet 
business  country.  Mea  care  a  great  deal  our  Panama  policy  has  the  approval  of  the 
more  about  business  than  about  politics,  and  entire  country  regardless  of  party.  Mr.  Taft 
it  was  not  difficult  to  convince  the  country  has  made  a  long  and  conspicuous  record  in 
that  the  ordinary  man's  business  interests  connection  with  the  Philippine  Islands^  yet 
were  better  assured  under  Taft  and  the  Re-  no  one  can  now  remember  that  the  Deroo- 
publicans  than  under  Bryan  and  the  Demo-  crats  found  any  issue  against  him  in  that 
crats.  It  is  true  that  there  are  progressives  quarter  of  the  world.  As  regards  military 
and  reactionaries  in  the  Republican  party,  and  naval  matters,  pensions  to  veterans,  de- 
but Republican  differences  are  slight  when  velopment  of  internal  waterways,  conservt- 
set  over  against  the  extreme  discords  of  the  tion  of  public  resources,  and  various  other 
Democracy.  Mr.  Bryan's  economic  and  topics  of  domestic  policy,  no  issues  were 
financial  views  are  as  different  as  possible  sharply  drawn  in  the  campaign,  for  the  rea- 
from  those  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cleveland  son  that  the  parties  and  the  general  public 
Democracy,  and  quite  unlike  those  of  the  arc  all  in  accord, 
foremost  Southern  statesmen.    Nobody  could 

foretell  what  kind  of  a  cabinet  would  sur-  partietand  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  eflForts  were 
round  Mr.  Bryan  in  case  of  his  election,  or  Buainess  made  to  find  issues  in  such  qucs- 
how  influential  his  views  would  be  with  the  ^"*  *"*'  tions  as  the  regulation  of  rail- 
legislative  branch  in  case  of  a  Democratic  roads,  the  curbing  of  trusts,  and  the  control 
Congress.  Thus  the  party  in  power  was  of  large  corporations;  yet  the  records  of  the 
given  a  strong  vote  of  confidence  in  the  very  parties  did  not  admit  of  any  definite  cleavage, 
fa9e  of  panic  and  industrial  depression,  with  and  no  well-defined  issues  were  developed  by 
the  consequence  of  an  immediate  revival  of  the  debates  on  the  stump.  Mr.  Bryan  at- 
prosperity.  Nothing  quite  like  this  has  hap-  tempted  to  propose  some  rule-of-thumb  wars 
pened  before  in  our  political  history.  of  getting  at  the  corporations  that  were  large 

enough  to  be  in  need  of  federal  supervision; 

What  Were    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Campaign  IS  sev-  but  his  party  as  a  whole  paid  no  attention  to 

thePartu     eral   weeks  past,   there  are  few  his  percentage  theories.    Again,  Mr.  Bryan 

issues        ^j^^^  observers  of  it  who  can  very  tried  very  hard  to  make  an  issue  out  of  the 

clearly  describe  how  it  was  fought  and  what  proposal  to  guarantee  bank  deposits;  but  the 

the  issues  were.     The  intelligent  foreigner  country  absolutely  refused  to  pay  any  atten- 

who  concluded   that   there  was  nothing  at  tion  whatever  to  the  question  itself,  and  much 

issue    excepting    the    question    whether    the  less  would  the  country  admit  that  the  ques- 

voters  preferred  to  have  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  tion  was  of  a  party  character.     The  larger 

Hr^an  in  the  White  House,  summed  it  up  problem  of  banking  and  currency  reform  did 

fairly  well.     There  were  no  issues  that  in-  not  get  into  the  campaign  at  all,  and   the 

volved  foreign  affairs,  even  remotely.     The  country  seemed  quite  willing  to  allow  the 

country  has  complete  confidence  in  the  way  currency  commission  to  have  a  fair  chance  to 

in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Root,  and  Mr.  study  the  subject  and  make  a  deliberate  re- 

Taft  have  dealt  with  our  foreign  relations  port.     All  were  agreed  that  anciher  panic 

and  our  insular  dependencies.     Sending  our  could   not  occur  in   the   imme'Iiate  future, 

battleship  fleet  around  the  world  was  a  tre-  and  it  was  easy  to  show  that  the  proposal  to 

mendous  venture,  and  it  took  courage  at  the  guarantee  bank  deposits  had  no  value  as  an 

nutlet.    But  it  has  been  so  successful  a  thing  immediate  remedy  or  as  an  isolated  measure. 
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7^  There  remained  as  a  great  possi- 
TarijfaMM  ble  issue  the  everlasting  question 
**"*"  -v  o^  the  tariff.  Yet,  while  many 
able  and  intelligent  speeches  were  made  on 
the  tariff  question,  it  did  not  present  itself  as 
a  squarely  drawn  issue  between  the  parties. 
Congress  last  spring,  before  adjourning,  had 
trifd  to  make  some  defensive  ammunition 
for  the  Republican  campaign  by  giving  an 
earnest  of  good  intentions  on  the  two 
great  subjects  of  the  currency  and  the  tariff. 
It  created  the  joint  currency  commission  to 
study  and  report,  and  it  provided  for  prelim- 
inary hearings  before  the  regular  committees 
on  the  tariff  schedules,  authorizing  expert 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  data, — all 
with  a  view  to  a  special  session  of  Congress 
next  March  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  re- 
vising the  tariff.  If  the  Democrats  had  been 
united  and  consistent  in  their  historic  opposi- 
tion to  the  protectionist  policy,  they  could 
have  forced  the  fighting  all  along  that  line 
and  made  the  tariff  a  real  issue.  But,  alas, 
for  the  Democracy,  even  the  tariff  is  no 
longer  a  party  question.  While  the  Repub- 
licans are  more  generally  protectionist  than 
are  the  Democrats,  there  is  about  as  much 
tariff-reform  sentiment  to  be  found  in  one 
party  as  in  the  other.  The  country,  which, 
— having  been  prosperous, — really  knows 
very  little  about  the  actual  tariff,  is  per- 
vasively, though  rather  mildly,  protectionist. 
The  West  and  South  have  built  up  ex- 
tensive and  varied  manufactures,  which  will 
all  expect  such  consideration  as  their  needs 
may  require.  In  short,  the  tariff  is  no  long- 
er, as  it  used  to  be,  a  party  question ;  nor  is  it 
sharply  sectional,  as  it  formerly  was,  in  its 
bearings  of  advantage  or  disadvantage. 

Raee9  There  have  been  times  in  the  past 
and  when  the  race  question  counted 
PartiBM.  f^j.  ^^^^  jj^  Presidential  elec- 
tions, when  the  Republicans  championed 
negro  rights,  and  when  the  Democrats  ac- 
cused the  Republicans  of  seeking  to  force 
negro  domination  upon  the  South  or  else  to 
curtail  Southern  representation  in  Congress. 
The  negroes  themselves  had  threatened  this 
year  to  abandon  the  Republican  party  and 
cause  its  defeat  in  critical  States  like  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  with  a  view  to  punishing  the  party 
because  President  Roosevelt  disbanded  sev- 
eral companies  of  negro  troops  after  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  disorders  at  Brownsville, 
Texas.  Many  educated  negroes  urged  their 
race  to  oppose  Taf t  and  vote  for  Bryan.  The 
motive  was  a  bad  one  and  discreditable  to 


UNCLE    8AM    BEING    MEASURED    FOB    A    NEW    SUIT. 

From  the  Neics-Trihune  (Duluth). 

negro  intelligence.  Apart  from  such  motives, 
a  division  of  the  negro  vote  might  be  very 
desirable.  The  Republican  party,  in  fact,  is 
not  more  unselfishly  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  negroes  than  is  the  Democratic 
party.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  Demo- 
crats could  not  openly  court  the  negro  vote 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  so  long  as  they 
were  so  obviously  opposed  to  having  negroes 
vote  in  large  numbers  in  the  States  further 
south.  As  an  individual,  any  negro  might 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  as  a  member 
of  the  race  he  could  not  well  urge  negroes 
as  such  to  change  their  party. 

whuth€  ^"  ^^^  South,  meanwhile,  the 
^^ifr'^  race  question  continued  to  play 
some  part,  and  thus  helped  to 
maintain  Democratic  solidarity.  There  were 
many  Democrats  of  intelligence  and  standing 
in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the 
lower  South  who  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Taft  but  for  the  serious  mis- 
understanding this  would  have  occasioned  in 
their  neighborhoods.  Southern  Democrats 
in  general  believe  that  the  Republican  party 
of  the  North  wishes,  and  intends  if  possible, 
either  to  bring  about  unrestricted  negro  suf- 
frage in  the  South  or  else  to  reduce  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  South  in  Congress.  Four 
years  ago  the  Republican  platform  took  such 
ground  specifically.  The  platform  this  year, 
while  not  expressly  demanding  reduction  of 
representation,  carries  a  pretentious  plank 
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entitled  "  rights  of  the  negro,"  which  claims 
that  the  Republican  party  has  been  the  "  con- 
sistent friend  "  of  that  race  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. "  We  declare  once  more,"  says  this 
plank,  "  and  without  reservation,  for  the  en- 
forcement in  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  which  were  de- 
signed for  the  protection  and  advancement 
of  the  negro,  and  we  condemn  all  devices 
that  have  for  their  real  aim  his  disfranchise- 
ment for  reasons  of  color  alone,  as  unfair, 
un-American,  and  repugnant  to  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land."  The  Republican  party 
has  been  in  complete  national  power  for  a 
great  many  years.  A  plank  like  the  one 
from  which  we  have  quoted  is  a  piece  of 
cheap  insincerity,  or  else  it  means  something 
serious  and  important.  In  effect,  the  Re- 
publican party  declares  that  certain  things 
are  left  undone  which  ought  to  be  done 
toward  enforcing  the  mandates  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 


Bepubltcan 


Yet  the  Republican  party,  with 
//la/n-  Its  large  majorities  m  both  nouses 
^'''^^'  of  Congress,  pays  no  heed  what- 
ever to  the  demands  of  the  national  plat- 
form; and  Republican  Presidents  make  no 
corresponding  proposals  in  their  messages  to 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
It  is  plain  that  so  long  as  Republican  plat- 
forms contain  these  planks  on  the  race  ques- 
tion the  Southern  States  will  feel  obliged, 
even  against  their  own  preferences,  to  sup- 
port the  Democratic  ticket  in  national  elec- 
tions. The  fact  is  that  the  Republican  party 
has  not  the  smallest  intention  of  undertaking 
to  cut  down  the  representation  of  the  South- 
ern States  in  Congress,  or  to  change  the  basis 
of  apportionment  from  that  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation to  that  of  the  number  of  actual  vot- 
ers. There  are  a  good  many  excellent  and 
sincere  Republicans  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  negro  is  being  wronged, 
that  the  Constitution  is  violated,  and  that 
Southern  representation  ought  to  be  drastic- 
ally reduced.  But  there  is  not  one  leading 
Republican  statesman,  whether  in  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet,  in  the  Senate,  or  in  the  House, 
who  is  thinking  or  planning  or  working  to- 
ward any  such  ends.  The  race  problem  must 
and  will  be  settled  in  the  localities  where  it 
exists.  The  North  cannot  and  will  not  set- 
tle it  for  the  South.  Great  harm  to  the 
South  results  from  the  insincerity  of  the 
Republican  party  in  its  playing  with  this 
serious  question. 


The  Actual    T*?^  negro's  theoretical  rights  to 
statuaofth*'  citizenship  and  political  privilege 
'Qf^'      cannot  be  taken  away  from  him. 
His  practical  rights,  which  are  unlimited  in 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  are  subject 
to  severe  but  not  impossible  limitations  in 
the  Southern  States.    Except  in  about  half  a 
dozen    States,   negroes   who   are    intelligcm 
and  useful  citizens  of  their  communities,  and 
fit  to  exercise  the  suffrage,  are  not  kept  awa> 
from  the  polls.     In  the  half-dozen   States, 
the  rules  and  regulations  limiting  the  fran- 
chise are  so  enforced  as  to  make  it  in  prac- 
tice much  more  difficult  and  much  less  agree- 
able  for  a  colored  man   of  education   and 
property  to  vote  than  for  a  white  man  of 
even  less  education  or  property.    These  cir- 
cumstances are  due  to  the  way  in  which  the 
law  is  enforced,  rather  than  to  the  law  itself. 
The  Republican   party  does  not  intend   to 
try  in  any  way  to  change  the  conditions  of 
suffrage  in  the  South,  or  to  punish  the  South 
for  its  educational  and  property  restrictions 
upon  the  franchise.    These  planks  arc  put  in 
the  platforms  for  the  political  exigencies  of 
the  moment.     They  are  supposed  to  help 
in  the  control  of  the  Northern  negro  vole, 
and  to  minister  to  the  amour  proprc  of  the 
negro    delegates   who   come   to    Republican 
national    conventions     from     the    Southern 
States,  and  expect  rewards  and  offices. 

y.^^  The  race  question  in  the  South 
ffeat  has  many  difficulties;  and  many 
Southern  white  men  are  far  more 
courageous  about  it  in  their  private  conversa- 
tion than  in  their  public  utterances  and 
actions.  But  bad  as  things  are  in  some  parts 
of  the  South,  there  is  no  remedy  that  can 
be  applied  from  the  outside.  Better  agri- 
culture, better  education,  better  penal  s>'s- 
tems,  enforcement  of  anti-saloon  lau-s, 
growth  in  thrift,  and  general  progress  in 
civilization  will  in  one  locality  after  another 
improve  the  political  situation;  and  there  is 
no  other  remedy.  Certainly,  the  national 
discussion  of  race  problems  should  proceed 
on  a  basis  of  sincerity.  The  Republican 
party  is  deeply  to  be  blamed  for  putting  irri- 
tating planks  into  its  platform  which  it  en- 
tirely ignores  in  its  policies  and  programs 
at  Washington. 

fioi^sevett's   ^^^  absurdity  of  the  planks  in 

Record  on  t/19  the  last  two  national  platforms 

*''^*^*      appears  in  a  glaring  light  when 

one  reads  the  following  letter,  made  public 

early  last  month,  written  by  President  Roose- 
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vclt  to  Hon.  W.  R.  Meredith,  president  of 
the  Virginia  Bar  Association : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Meredith  :  I  have  your  letter.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  individual  of  any 
consequence  who  seriously  dreams  of  cutting 
down  Southern  representation,  and  I  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  anywhere  and  at  any 
time  that  us  long  as  the  election  laws  are  con- 
stitutionally enforced  without  discrimination  as 
to  color  the  fear  that  Southern  representation  in 
Congress  will  be  cut  down  is  both  idle  and  ab- 
surd. Faithfully  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Since  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  now  expressed 
him^lf  so  frankly,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  plank  in  the  platform  upon  which  he 
ran  in  1904  was  inserted  without  his  knowl- 
edge, that  it  did  not  appear  in  the  preliminary 
drafts  of  the  platform,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  document  when  the  resolutions  commit- 
tee thought  its  work  completed,  and  that 
Senator  Lodge,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
had  never  seen  it  until  he  happened  to  come 
to  it  in  the  course  of  reading  the  platform  to 
the  full  convention.  Since  the  South  takes 
these  things  seriously,  it  is  within  bounds  to 
ask  the  Republican  party  to  consult  its  re- 
sponsible statesmen  henceforth  in  the  draft- 
ing of  its  planks  on  the  race  question  and  on 
Southern  representation  in  Congress. 

^^^  The  newspapers  have  made  the 
Election  Statistics  of  the  election  last 
statistics.  ^Q^jj^  familiar  to  all  readers, 
but  some  review  and  comment  will  be  in 
order  in  these  pages.  There  are  now  483 
electoral  votes  as  against  476  four  years  ago. 
The  addition  is  due  to  the  seven  votes  ac- 
corded to  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma.  Mr" 
Taft  carried  all  the  States  that  were  car- 
ried by  Roosevelt  four  years  ago,  excepting 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Nevada.  Apart 
from  these  three  States  and  Oklahoma,  Dem- 
ocratic victories  in  the  Presidential  election 
were  confined  to  the  States  carried  by  Judge 
Parker  four  years  ago,  these  being  south 
of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  and  of  the 
Missouri-Kansas  line,  with  t;he  exception  of 
Maryland.  In  Maryland  the  vote  was  so 
close  four  years  ago  that  the  State  gave 
Roosevelt  one  elector  and  Bryan  seven.  This 
year  it  gives  Taft  two  and  Bryan  six.  The 
electoral  vote  of  no  other  State  is  divided. 
Roosevelt  received  336  and  Parker  140. 
Taft  will  have  321  and  Bryan  162.  The 
facts  in  detail  are  liighly  significant  when  the 
votes  in  different  States  are  scrutinized. 
Thus,  in  many  States,  the  difference  between 
majorities  for  Presidential  electors  and  those 
for  Governor  or  State  tickets  is  so  wide  as 


to  show  that  partisanship  no  longer  rules, 
and  that  the  great  American  electorate  votes 
according  to  its  opinions  as  to  men  and  issues. 


^^^  Thus  the  September  elections  in 
£ffg/a/j<f  Vermont  and  Maine,  which  used 
to  be  regarded  as  almost  infalli- 
ble indications  of  party  tendency,  can  no 
longer  be  relied  upon  as  valuable  forecasts 
for  November.  Maine  this  year  gave  a 
plurality  of  less  than  8000  in  the  State  elec- 
tion, but  gave  Taft  about  31,000.  Ver- 
mont's Republican  plurality  in  September 
was  under  30,000,  while  in  November  it 
was  almost  40,000,  and  only  a  little  short 
of  the  Roosevelt  plurality.  New  Hampshire 
illustrates  the  new  tendency  by  giving  Taft 
almost  20,000  plurality,  while  electing  Hen- 
ry B.  Quinby  for  the  governorship  by  only 
1000  over  his  competitor.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire the  old  fight  against  railroad  influence 
in  State  affairs  came  near  turning  the  State 
over  to  the  Democrats.  In  Massachusetts 
Taft's  majority  was  more  than  100,000,  and 
considerably  greater  than  Roosevelt's,  but 
Governor  Draper  had  only  about  60,000 
plurality.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Bryan  carried  the  city  of  Boston  by  only 
a  very  small  plurality  over  Mr.  Taft.  In 
Connecticut,  where  Mr.  Taft  was  victorious 
by  45,000,  there  was  a  bitter  fight  waged  by 
influential  Republicans  against  Mr.  Lilley. 
the  candidate  for  Governor,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  plurality  was  only  about  16,000. 

New  York  '^^^  whole  Country  looked  with 
and  intense  interest,  in  the  closing 
"^  **'  days  of  the  campaign,  on  the  con- 
test in  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Taft's 
victory  was  ^reat  beyond  the  expectations  of 
almost  every  one.  Not  only  did  he  carry 
the  State  by  more  than  200,000,  but  he  car- 
ried New  York  City  itself.  The  contest  be- 
tween Governor  Hughes  and  his  opponent<^ 
Lieutenant-Governor  Chanler,  resulted  in 
victory  for  Hughes  by  about  70,000,  al- 
though Chanler  carried  New  York  City  by 
about  60,000.  Governor  Hughes  won  de- 
served admiration  by  the  directness,  vigor, 
and  frankness  of  his  campaign,  and  by  the 
convincing  way  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
State  issues.  A  month  before  the  election  it 
was  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Chanler 
would  win.  Seldom  in  American  history 
has  a  candidate  made  a  finer  campaign  or 
achieved  more  by  dint  of  convincing  and 
converting  the  voters,  than  did  Governor 
Hughes  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  October. 
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Republican  States  UZ\ 
Democratic  States    IH 


THIS    MAP   SHOWS   THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISION    OF  THE  COUNTRY  BETWEEN  TAFT  AND  BRYAN. 


In  Taft'M  ^"  Ohio  the  results  were  mixed. 
Ouin  In  spite  of  Democratic  assurances 
^^^'  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Taft  car- 
ried his  own  State  by  a  plurality  of  70,000. 
The  Democrats,  however,  elected  their  can- 
didate for  Governor,  Hon.  Judson  Harmon, 
by  about  20,000.  The  rest  of  the  Republican 
State  ticket  was  elected,  and  the  Republicans 
will  control  the  Legislature  and  elect  a  suc- 
cessor to  Senator  Foraker.  The  saloon  ques- 
tion and  other  State  issues  affected  the  vote. 

I  rff--«».  Indiana  had  seemed  to  be  Demo- 
Divided  cratic  this  year  beyond  a  reasona- 
aeauita.  ^^^  chance  of  Republican  victory. 
The  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
Hon.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  was  elected  by 
25,000  plurality,  the  Legislature  will  be 
Democratic,  and  the  Democrats  elected  near- 
ly all  of  their  candidates  for  Congress.  Yet 
Mr.  Taft  was  finally  pulled  through  by  a 
plurality  of  about  10,000.  This  result  is 
largely  attributed  to  a  remarkable  campaign 
made  throughout  the  State  by  Senator  Bev- 
e ridge  in  the  last  week  or  ten  days  of  the 
canvass,  after  his  return  from  a  Western 
speaking  tour.  Many  other  important 
speakers  were  sent  to  Indiana  in  the  last  days 
by  the  National  Committee,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  giving  the  Taft  campaign 
a  strong  finish  everywhere  in  the  doubtful 
'^^ates.     Mr.   Hemenway  will   lose  his  seat 


in  the  Senate,  while  Mr.  Watson,  who  ran 
on  the  Republican  ticket  for  Governor,  will 
return  to  private  life  after  finishing  out  his 
present  term  in  Congress,  where  he  is  one  of 
the  most  active  of  Speaker  Cannon's  lieuten- 
ants. It  is  commonly  reported  that  Mr. 
John  W.  Kern,  the  defeated  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  will  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  Senate.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Governor  Hanly  had,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  while  the  campaign  was  in 
progress,  called  a  special  session  of  the  In- 
diana Legislature  to  pass  a  county  option 
bill  in  the  interest  of  the  anti-saloon  move- 
ment. The  bill  was  passed,  and  Indiana, 
like  Ohio,  will  in  due  time,  county  by  count>', 
vote  the  saloon  out  of  existence  excepting 
where  there  arc  large  towns.  But  mean- 
while the  opponents  of  this  movement  have 
helped  in  Indiana,  as  in  Ohio,  to  elect  a 
Democratic  Governor. 

johnaon  ^"  Minnesota,  also,  the  Dcmo- 
for  a  crats  elected  Governor  Johnson 
*""'  for  a  third  term,  although  Mr. 
Taft  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality  over 
Bryan  of  nearly  100,000.  Apart  from  the 
Governorship  the  Republican  State  ticket 
was  elected  by  substantial  majorities.  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  is  certainly  a  brilliant  vote 
winner,  and  the  Democrats  have  been  rc^ 
calling  to  themselves  his  last  spring's  boom. 
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Even  in  the  great  State  of  Illi- 
nois, where  the  Republicans  had 
a  strong  candidate  for  Governor 
in  Deneen,  the  present  incumbent,  while  the 
Democrats  did  not  have  an  exceptionally 
strong  candidate  in  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  for- 
merly Vice-President,  it  so  happened  that 
Mr.  Bryan  ran  about  120,000  votes  behind 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Taft  carried  Illinois  by 
1 62,000  votes  and  Governor  Deneen  was  re- 
elected by  about  25,000  plurality.  It  is 
purely  a  speculative  question,  yet  one  would 
like  to  know  whether  Governor  Johnson  or 


Copynght.  1908.  by  Pach  Bros.  N.  Y. 

governor  john  a.  johnson,  of  minnesota 
(re-elected). 

Judson  Harmon  would  have  run  much  be- 
hind the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  A  many-sided  and 
bitter  fight  was  made  against  the  Hon. 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Speaker  of  the  House,  in 
his  canvass  for  re-election  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  He  carried  his  district  triumph- 
antly by  8000  votes. 

Bryan       ^^'  Bryan  at  least  had  the  satis- 
tiarriet      faction  of  Carrying  his  own  State 
Metraska.     ^j  Nebraska.     He  did  not,  how- 
ever, run  as  strongly  as  Shallenberger,  the 
Democratic  candidate   for  Governor.     Mr. 
Bryan's  plurality  was  about  4500  and  Shall- 


HON.   JUDSON    HARMON. 
(Governor-elect  of  Ohio.) 


enberger's  6900.  Governor  Sheldon,  who 
was  defeated  for  re-election,  attributes  the 
result  to  the  opposition  of  the  liquor  inter- 


HON.    HERBERT   S.    HADLRV. 
(Oovernor-ek'ct  of  Mlvsourl.) 
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of  March.  For  many  months  the  Demo- 
cratic voters  of  the  State  had  been  listen- 
ing to  the  rival  candidates  and  their  friends. 


GO\TRNOR  CUMMINS,  OF  IOWA. 

ests.  In  order  to  anticipate  the  work  of  the 
new  Democratic  Legislature  that  will  assem- 
ble early  in  the  coming  year,  Governor  Shel- 
don proposed,  a  day  or  two  after  the  elec- 
tion last  month,  to  call  the  outgoing  Legis- 
lature at  once  m  extra  session  to  pass  a  State- 
wide prohibition  law,  which  could  be  sus- 
pended in  any  county  by  a  three-fifths  vote. 

Mtaaouri  ^^^  result  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
Mainiy  souri  was  a  general  surprise. 
Republican,  yj^^  Republicans  had  been  quite 
too  ready  in  advance  to  concede  the  State  to 
Bryan,  yet  when  the  votes  were  counted  it 
turned  out  that  Taft  had  won  by  a  plurality 
of  about  2000.  Four  years  ago,  after  the 
Republican  National  Committee  had  refused 
to  help  Missouri  on  the  ground  that  efforts 
should  be  concentrated  where  there  was  some 
chance  of  success,  the  Missourians  gave 
Roosevelt  a  plurality  over  Parker  of  about 
25,000.  The  Republicans  last  month  elected 
Attorney-General  Herbert  S.  Hadley  to  the 
governorship  by  a  plurality  of  perhaps  25,- 
000  over  \Ir.  Cowherd,  thus  giving  Hadley 
the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for  one  man  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  Recent  results  in  Mis- 
souri show  how  imperfect  primary  election 
laws  and  systems  can  be.  There  had  been  a 
contest  before  the  people  of  Missouri  be- 
tween Governor  Folk  and  Senator  Stone  for 
the  seat  in  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Stone  now 
occupies  ai)d  that  will  be  vacant  on  the  4th 


How  Folk 


„^,^n  ^^^  voters  were  to  choose  the 
rnnBomi  candidate  on  electipn  day.  Gov- 
*'  cmor  Folk  carried  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  legislative  districts^ .  But 
Senator  Stone  won  out  by  virtue  of  the  largp 
vote  that  was  massed  in  the  primaries  in  the 
cities  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  The 
Legislature  is  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of 
six  votes.  It  will  probably  elect  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  nominee  to  the  Senate.  Al- 
though the  members  of  the  Legislature  have 
the  legal  authority  to  make  their  own  choice, 
and  a  large  majority  of  them  would  probably 
prefer  Folk,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  people  in  the  primaries 
and  continue  Senator  Stone  in  office.  The 
Republicans,  who  have  nearly  half  of  the 
Legislature,  would  probably  prefer  Folk,  and 
a  clear  majority  of  the  Democratic  members 
are  Folk  men.  I^ss  than  one-fourth  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  are  for  Stone  as 
their  first  choice  and  preference,  yet  through 
the  queer  working  of  a  primary  system  that 
is  superimposed  upon  a  party  system  the 
country  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of 
Mr.  Folk  at  Washington. 


Cummtna  ^^  lowa,  as  In  Missouri,  the  par- 
wina  in  ties  on  election  day  voted  as  to 
'^^'  their  preference  for  United 
States  Senator.  The  Republican  contest  was 
between  Governor  Cummins  and  ex-Con- 
gressman Lacey.  Governor  Cummins  won 
by  a  large  majority,  and  he  will  undoubtedly 
be  chosen  by  the  Legislature  to  fill  the  place 
in  the  Senate  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  venerable  Mr.  Allison.  Mr.  Taft, 
meanwhile,  carried  Iowa  by  nearly  60,000 
plurality  over  Bryan,  and  Hon.  B.  F.  Car- 
roll was  elected  Governor  on  the  Republican 
ticket  by  a  majority  of  about  55,000.  In  spite 
of  general  Republican  success  in  Iowa,  Hon. 
W.  P.  Hepburn,  prominent  in  Congress  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  was  defeated  by  a 
very  close  vote. 

North  Dakota  and  Montana, 
Reaulil  I'l^e  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Minne- 
sota, elected  Democratic  govern- 
ors while  giving  their  electoral  votes  for 
Taft.  Thus  the  growth  of  independent  vot- 
ing warns  both  parties  to  give  the  people 
their    best    possible    candidates.      Even    10 
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Texas,  which  gave  Bryan  a  normal  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  167,000,  the  Democratic 
Governor,  Mr.  Campbell,  came  very  nearly 
being  defeated  by  his  Republican  opponent, 
Mr.  -Simpson.  In  Kansas,  where  State  is- 
sues were  stubbornly  fought  on  their  merits, 
Republican  local  victories  were  not  very  far 
behind  the  Taft  plurality,  and  Mr.  Bristow 
wiH  be  elected  to  the  Senate.  The  Pacific 
-'Coast  States  gave  Taft  very  substantial 
pluralities,  though  in  all  cases  these  were 
much  smaller  than  those  given  to  Roosevelt 
^^-four  years  ago.  Of  the  majorities  for  Bryan 
in  the  Southern  States,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  ran  last  month  almost  the  same  as 
for  Parker  four  years  ago.  The  only  marked 
exception  was  in  Georgia,  where  the  Demo- 
cratic plurality  was  about  30,000,  as  against 
nearly  twice  that  number  in  1904.  The  vote 
in  Maryland  this  year,  as  four  years  ago,  was 
exceedingly  close,  so  that,  through  a  curious 
habit  that  some  voters  have  of  scratching  a 
name  here  or  there  from  the  list  of  their 
party's  electoral  candidates,  two  of  the  Mary- 
land electors  will  be  Republican  and  six  will 
be  Democrats.  Kentucky  at  the  last  State 
election  had  gone  Republican,  but  it  gave 
Bryan  last  month  a  plurality  of  about  12,000 
over  Taft,  and  it  gave  a  like  plurality  to 
Parker  over  Roosevelt.  The  State  is,  how- 
ever, close  enough  to  be  regarded  as  debata- 
ble ground  henceforth.  In  the  election  of  a 
new  Congress  and  of  State  and  local  tickets 
almost  everywhere  there  were  many  surprises 
and  many  incidents  of  significance.  The 
Republicans  will  control  the  next  Congress 
by  a  majority  somewhat  reduced,  but  large 
enough  for  working  purposes.  Independent 
voters  are  vastly  encouraged  by  the  evidences 
they  can  show  that  the  voters  are  no  longer 
the  willing  followers  of  party  leaders. 

WeakneB9  '^^  minor  parties  did  not  poll 
^U"P^  as  many  votes  as  they  had  ex- 
'^-'  pected.  Mr.  Chafin,  the  Prohibi- 
tionist candidate,  expected  to  profit  by  the 
tremendous  anti-saloon  movement  that  is 
sweeping  the  country,  but  the  third  party 
Prohibitionists  have  been  standing  aloof 
with  a  barren  theory  while  the  real  temper- 
ance workers  and  actual  Prohibitionists  have 
been  abolishing  the  saloons  without  leaving 
their  regular  political  parties.  The  Socialist 
vote  showed  decided  gains,  but  did  not  reach 
the  total  of  1,000,000  that  was  predicted. 
The  real  object  of  the  Hearst  Independence 
party  seemed  to  be  the  defeat  of  Bryan.  The 
vote  for  Hisgen  and  Graves  was  small,  but 


the  work  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  associates 
undoubtedly  threw  a  great  many  votes  from 
Bryan  to  Taft.  Mr.  Shearn,  who  ran  for 
Governor  of  New  York  on  the  Hearst  ticket, 
fought  the  Democrats  with  such  eflEect  as 
doubtless  to  have  strengthened  materially  the 
vote  for  Hughes. 

Bruan  ^^-  Bryan  IS  a  cheerful  and 
tmdHia  good-tempered  loser,  who  has 
demonstrated  once  more  his 
matchless  talents  as  a  platform  speaker  and 
tireless  campaigner,  but  who  has  also  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  while  entertaining  a  more 
friendly  feeling  toward  him  than  ever  be- 
fore, do  not  believe  him  to  be  the  best  man 
for  the  Presidency.  He  was  in  a  position  to 
control  the  Democratic  convention  and  to 
dictate  its  platform,  but  the  people  do  not 
know  him  as  a  man  of  judgment  and  of 
executive  ability,  and  this  year  there  weri 
no  issues  apart  from  the  candidates.  In  1896 
he  made  a  gallant  fight  on  the  mistaken  is- 
sue of  free  silver.  In  1900  he  challenged 
McKinley  and  the  Republicans  on  the  issues 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  country  de- 
cided of  necessity  that  McKinley,  Root, 
John  Hay,  Taft,  Roosevelt,  and  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  must  complete  the  business  they 
had  entered  upon  with  success  and  prestige. 


^^±ti'*?7^^' 


SHALL     THB     POEPLB     BULE?        8UBR. 

From  the  JnqMirer   (Philadelphia). 
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Pbotosraph  by  Brown  Bros..  N.  Y. 
PRESIDENT-ELECT   TAFT,    WITH    GOVERNOR    HUGHES    AND  OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  PUBUC  MEN,  AT  THE 
UNVEILING  OF   THE   MONUMENT   ERECTED   IN     HONOR  OF   THE   "  PRISON    SHIP  MARTYRS "    IN 

BROOKLYN,  N.    Y.,   LAST   MONTH. 


In  1904  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  wish  to  run 
against  Roosevelt,  and  in  1908  it  was  too 
late.  He  had  assumed  positions  which  made 
the  country  distrust  most  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment  at  a  time  when  the  business 
exigencies  of  the  nation  required  hard  sense 
and  trained  judgment  in  the  office  of  the 
chief  executive.  The  campaign  leaves  Mr. 
Bryan  in  the  position  of  a  very  distinguished 
American  public  man,  with  friends  in  both 
parties,  but  with  no  likelihood  of  ever  run- 
ning again  for  the  Presidency.  If  the 
Democrats  should  win  two  years  hence 
Mr.  Bryan  would  undoubtedly  be  sent  to  the 
Senate,  where  his  honesty,  public  spirit,  wide 
acquaintance  with  men  and  affairs  through- 
out the  country,  and  great  oratorical  talent 
would  give  him  a  place  of  honor  and  promi- 
nence. 

Rooaeveit'a  ^^^  election  Completely  vindi- 
pians  and  cated  President  Roosevelt's  opin- 
''"'"''*'•  ion  that  Mr.  Taft  was  the  right 
man  for  the  Republican  nomination.  The 
country  showed  that  it  perfectly  understood 
the  nature  of  the  President's  efforts  toward 
the  selection  and  choice  of  his  successor.  Mr. 
Roofevelt  was  engaged  last  month,  among 
many   other   public   matters,    in   completing 


his  last  annual  message,  which  will  be  sent 
to  Congress  when  it  assembles  on  Monday. 
December  7.    Mr.  Taft  will  be  inaugurat»l 
on  March  4,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  before 
the  end  of  that  month  be  on  the  high  seas, 
for  a  long  absence  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
Preparations  for  his  great  hunting  trip  and 
study  of  animal  life  in  the  African  continent 
have  been  going  forward  for  more  than  half 
a  year;  and  the  President  is  already  better 
informed  about  things  relating  to  such  an 
expedition  than  arc  most  of  the  people  who 
have  been  giving  him  suggestions  and  advice 
out    of    their    own    experience.      President 
Eliot  has  definitely  resigned  from  the  presi- 
dency of  Harvard,  to  take  effect  in  the  near 
future,  and  some  of  those  interested  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  career  have  thought  of  the  Har- 
vard position  as  a  fitting  one  for  him.    But 
most  Americans  expect  to  see  Mr.  Roose- 
velt back  in  public  life  at  no  remote  period. 
At  one  time  there  was  some  reason  to  think 
that  he  would  leave  the  Presidency  to  take 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  as  Mr.  Piatt's  successor, 
but  on  many  accounts  i;  has  seemed  best  to 
him  to  have  a  complete  change, — and  what 
for  him  will  be  a  period  of  rest  and  vacation, 
though  of  strenuous  activity, — far  away  from 
the  cares  of  public  office.     The  next  few 
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weeks,  with  Congress  in 
session,  will  be  full  of  in- 
tense public  activity  for 
the  retiring  President. 
Then  he  will  pass  oflE  the 
American  scene  and  be 
completely  away  for  the 
better  part  of  two  years. 
If  his  sojourn  in  Europe 
should  not  be  prolonged, 
he  will  return  in  thp  mid- 
summer, or  a  little  after, 
of  1 910.  Then  will  come 
the  New  York  State  elec- 
tions, and  the  newspapers 
are  already  slating  him 
for  the  next  Senate  va- 
cancy, which  will  occur 
two  years  from  March 
upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Depew.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
will  join  her  husband  at 
Khartoum  as  he  comes 
out  of  the  Sudan,  and  will 
accompany  him  to  Italy 
and  then  to  France  and 
England.  He  is  to  make 
an  address  and  receive 
academic  honors  at  Ox- 
ford, and  has  a  similar 
appointment  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  in  Paris.  He  will 
bring  from  Africa,  besides 
specimens  for  the  National  Museum,  ample 
notes  and  data  for  a  book  that  will  doubtless 
be  one  of  the  best  he  has  ever  written. 


Mr.  Root 
for  the 
Senate, 


Meanwhile,  it  seems  to  have 
been  definitely  decided  by  the 
Republicans  of  New  York  to 
send  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  to  the  Senate  as 
Mr.  Piatt's  successor.  It  had  been  hoped 
and  expected  that  Mr.  Root  would  remain 
in  Mr.  Taft's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State. 
His  withdrawal  from  the  post  he  now  occu- 
pies would  be  a  misfortune  to  Mr.  Taft  and 
to  the  country.  Only  those  who  are  very 
closely  informed  can  fully  appreciate  the  high 
character  and  inestimable  value  of  the  serv- 
ices Mr.  Root  has  rendered  his  country  while 
in  the  cabinets  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt. 
He  has  every  qualification  that  could  enter 
into  the  make-up  of  an  ideal  Senatox,.  but  the 
State  Department  better  fits  his  tempera- 
ment and  his  methods  of  working.  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  resigned 
last  month,  on  account  of  illness  and  other 
personal   reasons,   and   the  Assistant   Secre- 


MR.  ROOT  AT  HIS  DESK  IN  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 


tary,  Mr.  Newberry,  was  at  once  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  newspapers  have 
been  amusing  their  readers  with  guesses  as 
to  the  organization  of  Mr.  Taft's  cabinet. 
Although  some  of  the  guesses  are  probably 
accurate,  it  will  be  in  better  taste  to  await 
Mr.  Taft*s  own  announcements.  The 
President-elect  traveled  hard  and  spoke 
much  during  the  campaign,  and  last  month 
he  was  resting  and  playing  golf  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.  He  will  spend  a  large  part  of 
the  winter  at  Augusta,  Ga.  He  will  have 
his  inaugural  address  to  prepare  and  many 
appointments  to  consider  in  advance.  The 
plans  for  the  inauguration  will  be  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  who  managed 
the  campaign  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee,  and  whose  eflEorts  have  been 
heartily  appreciated  by  Mr.  Taft. 


Lawteeaneaa   }^^^  month  gave  many  startling 
^and        instances  of  the  spirit  of  lawless- 
'^'"*'       ness  that  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  of  the  evils  that  re- 
sult  from    the   habit   of   carrying   firearms. 
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Ex-Senator   B.   W.   Carmack. 


Francis  J.   Heney.  Postmaster  Morgan,  of  New  York. 

THREE  VICTIMS    LAST    MONTH     OF   ASSASSINS*    BULLETS. 


Among  the  notable  cases  was  the  assassina-  to  kill  the  distinguished  San  Francisco  Pros- 

tion  of  ex-Senator  Carmack,  of  Tennessee,  ecutor,  Francis  J.  Heney,  while  trying  one 

the  shooting  down  of  the  Postmaster  of  New  of    the    cases    against    Ruef,    the    indicted 

York  (who  will  recover),  and  the  attempt  boss. 


MK.    )imy    IJ.    H'HKEFELLEIt    r.iUNG  Ttl    TES^TtPV    ,\^     A    \V  ITNESSi    AT    THE    NEW    ¥0«K   ClTSTtJV*    OtitTSE, 
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Some  trnpor-  ^^     Americans     are     becoming 
tojtt  CMadkui  more  interested  each  year  in  the 
i  optcM.       political   and   economic   progress 
of  our  neighbor,  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Up  to  within  quite  recently  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  having  complete  faith  in  the 
ability  and  intention  of  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors to  manage  their  affairs  in  the  progres- 
sive,  orderly  fashion  that  characterizes  the 
development  of  English-speaking  peoples  all 
over  the  world,  had  not  found  much  of  deep 
interest  in   "  Canadian   news."     The   rapid 
opening  up  of  the  great  West  of  the  Domin- 
ion  to  industry  and  agriculture,  however, — 
in  both  of  which  phases  Americans  have  taken 
a    leading    part, — has    made    Canada    seem 
nearer  and  bulk  larger  in  the  news  of  the 
day.     This  Review  has  always  recognized 
not  only  the  economic  and  industrial  poten- 
tiality of  Canada,  but  has  devoted  more  space 
than  perhaps  any  other  American  magazine 
to  articles  on  Canadian  topics.    Two  highly 
important     but     comparatively     unfamiliar 
phases    of    Canadian    national    growth    are 
treated    this    month.      The    wonderful    re- 
tources  and  possibilities  of  Quebec, — "  Brit- 
ain's French  Empire  in  America  "  (see  page 
727),    are   set    forth    in    one    of    our    fea- 
tures,   while    the    tremendous    and    ever-in- 
creasing  importance   of   Canada  as    a   pro- 
ducer of  grain  is  discussed  in  a  "  Leading 
Article"    (page   743),    reproduced    from    a 
Canadian  magazine. 


SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER,  PREMIER  OF  CANADA,  AS    HE 
APPEARS  TO-DAY. 


Tfie  Dominion 
Qeneral 
Election, 


A    TOBOKTO    COMMENT    ON     THE    CANADIAN    ELECTION. 

^Ir  Wilfrid  will  now  finish  his  worlc  on  the  trans- 
continental railway. 
From  the  Globe  (Toronto). 


The  national  event  of  most  far- 
reaching  importance  occurring  in 
the  Dominion  during  the  past 
few  weeks  was  the  general  election  (on 
October  26)  for  members  of  the  new 
House  oi  Commons.  As  already  inti- 
mated in  these  pages,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier,  the  Premier,  conducted  his  campaign 
for  re-election  on  the  general  issue  of:  **  Let 
the  Liberal  party  complete  its  big  work 
for  a  bigger  Canada."  The  result  of  the 
elections  was  that  the  government  was  sus- 
tained by  a  large  majority, — somewhat  less, 
however,  than  in  the  preceding  Parliament. 
The  ministerial  majority  over  all  opponents 
will  be  fifty.  All  the  ministers  were 
re-elected  except  Mr.  Templeman,  of  Vic- 
toria. Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  the  Conservative 
leader,  was  elected  to  two  seats  in  Halifax, 
and  the  Premier  himself  was  victorious  in 
two  "  ridings  "  in  Quebec.  Sir  Wilfrid  re- 
gards the  general  result  as  the  answer  of  the 
people  of  the  Dominion  to  the  charges  of 
corruption  in  office  made  so  liberally  by  the 
opposition  against  his  administration.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  admin- 
istrative corruption  and  favoritism  did  exist, 
but  it  was  exaggerated  by  the  Conservatives, 
who  themselves  had  nothing,  apparently,  in 
the  way  of  a  constructive  policy  to  offer  the 
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eral  Gomez  .the  entire   107   electoral  vott. 
The  election  was  interpreted    by  the  peop^ 
generally  as  a  verdict  of  popular  approvil  .* 
the  revolution  of  1906,  which  overthrew  6f 
well-meaning  but   somewhat     wavering  ai~ 
ministration    of    the    late    Xomas    Estrad: 
Palma.     The  American  provisional   goTc 
nor,  Mr.  Magoon,  has  informed    Prcsiderr 
Roosevelt  that  the  elections  passed  off  widh 
out  incident,  and  that  he  regards  the  order 
and  smoothness  which  characterized  the  bal- 
loting as  an  excellent  test  of  the  ability  « 
the  Cuban  people  for  self-government. 


/feaults 

of  the 

Election. 


GENERAL  JOSi  MIGUEL  GOMEZ,  THE  NEWLY  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT   OF   CUBA. 

people.  It  may  be  said  that  the  election  was 
a  personal  triumph  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
rather  than  for  his  party.  He  will  now  con- 
sider himself  in  possession  of  a  popular  man- 
date to  finish  the  railroads  and  other  large 
projects  undertaken  by  his  administration. 
These  include  the  national  transcontinental 
railway,  the  Hudson  Ray  line,  and  the  Geor- 
gian Bay  Canal.  Sir  Wilfrid  is  now  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  and  has  announced  that  he 
will  at  the  end  of  the  present  term  retire 
from  active  political  life.  His  career  is  one 
that  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  Americans 
as  well  as  Canadians,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  find  no  selfish  interest  in 
his  great  plans  to  prevent  our  wishing  him 
and  his  country  even  greater  prosperity  and 
progress  than  have  marked  their  past. 

Gon,ez  Elected  C"ba  also  has  had  a  general  elec- 
President  tion,  the  sccond  in  Its  history. 
of  Cuba,  -pj^g  event  passed  off  quietly  on 
November  14.  As  a  result  of  the  balloting 
throughout  the  island,  General  Jose  Miguel 
Gomez  and  Senor  Alfredo  Zayas,  the  candi- 
dates of  the  Liberal  party  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  w^re  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority over  the  candidates  of  the  Conservative 
party,  General  Mario  Menocal  and  Dr. 
Rafael  Montoro.  The  Liberals  carried  every 
province  in  the  island,  thus  bringing  to  Gen- 


General  Gomez,  the  President- 
elect, is  fifty-five  years  of  age,  anc 
a  native  of  Santa  Clara  province. 
He  was  a  rich  planter  during  the  Spanish 
domination  and  a  patriotic  warrior  for  Cu- 
ban freedom.  At  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Cuban  Assembly.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
people.  In  the  words  of  a  Cuban  jourmJ- 
ist,  "  as  a  citizen  he  is  a  man  of  active  pa- 
triotism and  austere  virtue.  He  has  no  vices. 
He  has  always  lived  modestly,  and    he  has 


DR.    ALFREDO    ZAVAS,    THE    NEWLY    ELECTED    WO.' 
PRESIDENT  OF  CUBA. 

no  millions  to  leave  to  his  sons."  Senor 
Zayas,  the  Vice-President-elect,  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  lawyer  of  unusual  ability,  per- 
haps a  more  dominating  personality  than 
General  Gomez.     He  formerly  led  a  revolt 
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in   the  Liberal  party,  but  his  followers  were 
propitiated  by  his  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
P  residential   office.     The   election    laws   of 
Cuba   are  practically  the  same  as  those  in 
force  in  the  United  States,  and  were  intro- 
duced into  Cuba  by  G)lonel  Crowder,  of  the 
Ainerican  army  of  occupation,  although  it 
should    be    remembered    that    the    military 
forces  of  the  United  States  have  had  no  hand 
whatsoever  in  the  conduct  of  the  elections. 
An    interesting  fact  of  the  election,  which 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  polit- 
ical  future  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  is  that 
provision  of  the  law  which  makes  mandatory 
proportional  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.     Under  its  provisions  the 
members  of  the  elective  house  will  be  divided 
bet^^*een  the  two  parties  in  exact  proportion 
to   the   popular  vote  cast.     This  assures  a 
Conservative  membership  of  more  than  one- 
third  \r\  the  lower  house,  a  salutary  check 
upon  any  tendency  to  abuse  of  power  by  the 
Liberals.     The  provincial  election  in  Porto 
Riqo,  for  members  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, was  held  on   November  3,   and   re- 
sulted in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Unionist 
party,  which  upholds  the  aspiration  of  the 
islanders  for  full  American  citizenship. 

The  "Out  of  Britain's  home  problem  of  most 
Works "  im  pressing  interest  and  concern 
£«9/4Mtf.  jyring  the  past  fall  and  summer 
months  has  been  what  to  do  with  the  unem- 
ployed. It  was  estimated  that  at  the  end  of 
October  there  were  nearly  half  a  million 
men  out  of  work  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  250,000  paupers  and  outdoor  dependents 
in  London  alone.  British  business  conditions 
appear  to  be  very  unfavorable,  and  calls 
upon  the  government  for  aid  have  been  in- 
creasingly frequent.  The  propaganda  of 
political  socialism  is  making  rapid  progress 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Premier  Asquith 
has  announced  that  the  government's  plan 
of  relief,  in  addition  to  the  old-age  pension 
law,  contemplates  a  fund  of  $1,500,000  to 
be  paid  directly  to  the  unemployed,  while 
the  Admiralty  is  giving  out  orders  for  the 
construction  of  fourteen  new  warships  of  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $12,000,000  several  months 
earlier  than  had  originally  been  intended. 
Mr.  John  Bums,  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  while  admitting  that  the 
conditions  of  unemployment  are  worse  in 
England  than  in  Germany,  is  opposed  to  the 
"  Laborite  "  and  Socialist  methods  of  pro- 
viding relief.  He  advocates  the  organization 
of  "co-ordinated  government  and  munici- 


pal work  "  and  the  "  repression  of  the  senti- 
mental encouragement  of  the  wasters,"  the 
latter  referring  to  the  vast  sums  of  money 
spent  by  workingmen  in  times  of  prosperity 
for  "  unproductive  amusements."  Other  in- 
teresting developments  in  Britain's  domestic 
history  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  the 
insistent  campaign  of  the  suffragettes,  who 
have  invaded  the  floor  of  Parliament;  and 
the  resignations  of  Lord  Tweedmouth,  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Ripon,  Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Britain's     When  the  British  Parliament  re- 

Maoat       sumed  its  sessions  on  October  12 

Supremacy,    ^j^^^.^  ^^  evident  a  sudden  and 

marked  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the 
Liberal  government,  due  chiefly  to  the  reso- 
lute stand  taken  by  the  Asquith  ministry  on 
the  Balkan  question.  As  the  weeks  passed 
this  prestige  of  the  Liberals  increased,  until 
November  12,  when  Premier  Asquith  an- 
nounced the  naval  policy  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  then  the  approving  response  from 
the  country  indicated  that  the  Liberals  stood 
as  high  in  popular  estimation  as  ever  in  their 
history.  What  Great  Britain  means  by  the 
two-power  standard  of  naval  strength,  Mr. 
Asquith  declared,  amid  tumultuous  cheers 
from  both  sides  of  the  House,  is  "  a  prepon- 
derance of  10  per  cent,  over  the  combined 
strength  in  capital  ships  of  the  two  next 
strongest  naval  powers."  Developments  in 
the  Balkans  and  the  sensational  impression 
made  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  interview  with 
the  German  Kaiser  have  led  the  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Asquith  declared  (in  a  speech  on 
November  9  at  the  banquet  of  Sir  George 
Wyatt  Truscott,  the  new  Lord  Mayor  of 
London),  to  see  the  necessity  of  making  cer- 
tain facts  clear  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

Every  foreign  power  knows  that  if  we  have 
established,  as  we  have,  and  if  we  mean  to  main- 
tain, as  we  do,  indisputable  supremacy  on  the 
seas,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  aggression  or 
adventure,  but  that  we  may  fulfil  the  elementary 
duty  we  owe  the  empire  to  uphold  it  beyond 
reach  and  beyond  the  risk  of  successful  attack 
from  the  outside  on  our  commerce,  our  indus- 
try, ana  our  homes. 

Events  of  the  month  in  Britain's  colonies 
have  included, — ^beside  the  elections  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  al- 
ready referred  to, — a  change  of  cabinet  in 
Australia,  resulting  in  a  triumph  of  the 
Liberal  party  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Fisher;  and  the  celebration  amid  impressive 
ceremonies  at  Jodhpur  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  crown  administration  of  India 
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The  interview  which   was  char- 


PRINCE  VON   BULOW,   THE   GERMAN   CHANCELLOR. 
(Listening  to  an  interpellation  in  the  Reichstag.) 


(half  a  century   ago   the   government 
taken  from  the  East  India  Company). 


was 


A  Senaational 


„  „^,.,„„_„.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Ger- 
interview  with  man  Empire  no  such  dramatic 
session  of  the  Reichstag  has  been 
witnessed  as  when,  on  November  lo,  the 
deputies  of  United  Germany  assembled  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  Kaiser  for  the  "  blaz- 
ing indiscretions "  of  his  **  personal  rule," 
and  on  the  imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  von 
Billow,  for  his  failure  to  represent  to  the 
monarch  the  real  sentiments  of  the  German 
people.  The  irritations  of  Germans  of  all 
shades  of  political  belief  against  the  arbitrary, 
erratic  utterances  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  particularly  on  foreign  re- 
lations, had  been  accumulating  for  a  decade. 
The  last  straw  was  the  highly  sensational  in- 
terview granted  by  his  German  Majesty  to  a 
"  representative  Englishman,"  as  yet  anony- 
mous, and  published  with  the  imperial  per- 
mission in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  on 
October  28.  This  truly  remarkable  inter- 
view, which  has  been  briefly  summarized  and 
commented  upon  in  the  American  press,  but 
not  published  in  full,  w^as  so  characteristic 
of  the  entire  temperament  and  policy  of  the 
German  Emperor  that  we  quote  the  signifi- 
cant portions  of  it  here,  directly  from  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 


Really  Hostile  acterized  by  the  writer  as  a  **  cal- 
ng  ana     Qyj^[^^^^    indiscretion "     was    sub- 
mitted by  the  Kaiser  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
by  him  passed  on  to  the  German   Foreign 
Office.     No  objection  as  to  its  publication 
was  made  by  the  German  officials,  who  added 
that  the  interview  was  intended   as   a  mes- 
sage to  the  English  people.    The  manuscript, 
therefore,  was  returned  to  England  with  per- 
mission to  print.     The  next  day  it  appeared 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph,     The  substance  of 
all  the  Kaiser's  words  in  this  interview  is  his 
evidently  sincere  desire  to  convince  the  Eng- 
lish people  that  he  is  really  friendly  to  them 
and  that  the  misunderstandings  which  have 
marked  the  intercourse  of  the  two  peoples 
during  the  last  few  years  have  been  due  al- 
most entirely  to   English  suspicion.      What 
has  come  over  you  English,  asks  the  Kaiser, 
**  that  you  are  so  completely  given   over  to 
suspicions  quite  unworthy  of  a  great  nation? 
What   more   can    I    do   than    I    have    done 
.     .     .     to  show   that  my  heart  is  set   on 
peace  and  that  it  is  one  of  my  dearest  wishes 
to  live  on  the  best  of  terms  with  England. 
.     .     .     How   can    I    convince    the    nation 
against  its  will  ?  "     In  this  task,  he  contin- 
ued,   he    finds    the   majority   of    his    people 
against  him. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  of  large  sections  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  my  own  people 
is  not  friendly  to  England.  I  am,  therefore,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  minority  in  my  own  land,  but  it 
is  a  minority  of  the  best  elements,  just  as  it 
is  in  England  respecting  Germany. 

n/v  4L  r  /  -.  Referring  to  his  speech  last  year 

Did  the  Kaiser  ^-^   -i  ,i_    n      •      t         j  • 

Help  England  in  at  the  Guildhali,  in  London,  m 
the  Boer  War?  j^  ^j^j^j^  ^^  expressed  his  eamcst 

desire  for  peace,  the  Kaiser  explained  in  de- 
tail his  attitude  toward  England  and  the 
Boers  during  the  war.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved in  England  that  during  that  war  Ger- 
many was  hostile  to  her,  the  Kaiser  admits. 
Here  follow  his  exact  words  which  ha\'e 
aroused  so  much  indignation  in  Holland, 
France,  and  Russia: 

German  opinion  undoubtedly  was  hostile,  bit- 
terly hostile.  The  press  was  hostile ;  private 
opinion  was  hostile.  But  what  of  official  Ger- 
many? Let  my  critics  ask  themselves  what 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop  and,  indeed,  to  absolute 
collapse,  the  European  tour  of  the  Boer  dele- 
gates who  were  striving  to  obtain  European  in- 
tervention? They  were  feted  in  Holland; 
France  gave  them  a  rapturous  welcome.  They 
wished  to  come  to  Berlin,  where  the  German 
people  would  have  crowned  them  with  flowers. 
But  when  they  asked  me  to  receive  them. — I  re- 
fused.    The   agitation  immediately   died  away, 
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and  the  delegation  returned  empty-handed.  Was 
that,  1  ask,  the  action  of  a  secret  enemy  ?  Again, 
when  the  struggle  was  at  its  height,  the  German 
Government  was  invited  by  the  governments  of 
France  and  Russia  to  join  with  them  in  calling 
upon  England  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
moment  had  come,  they  said,  not  only  to  save 
the  Boer  republics,  but  also  to  humiliate  England 
to  the  dust  What  was  my  reply?  I  said  that 
so  far  from  Germany  joining  in  any  concerted 
European  action  to  put  pressure  upon  England 
and  bring  about  her  downfall,  Germany  would 
always  keep  aloof  from  politics  that  could  bring 
her  into  complications  with  a  sea  power  like 
England.  Posterity  will  one  day  read  the  exact 
terms  of  the  telegram, — now  in  the  archives  of 
Windsor  Castle, — in  which  I  informed  the 
sovereign  of  England  of  the  answer  I  had  re- 
turned to  the  powers  which  then  sought  to  com- 
pass her  fall.  Englishmen  who  now  insult  mc 
by  doubting  my  word  should  know  what  were 
my  actions  in  the  hour  of  their  adversity. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Just  at  the  time  of  your  Black 
Week,  in  the  December  of  1899,  when  disasters 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Queen  Victoria,  my  revered 
grandmother,  written  in  sorrow  and  afflic- 
tion, and  bearing  manifest  traces  of  the  anxie- 
ties which  were  prejring  upon  her  mind  and 
health.  I  at  once  returned  a  sympathetic  reply. 
Nay,  I  did  more.  I  bade  one  of  my  officers  pro- 
cure for  me  as  exact  an  account  as  he  could 
obtain  of  the  number  of  combatants  in  South 
Africa  on  both  sides,  and  of  the  actual  position 
of  the  opposing  forces.  With  the  figures  before 
me,  1  worked  out  what  I  considered  to  be  the 
best  plan  of  campaign  under  the  circumstances 
and  submitted  it  to  my  general  staff  for  their 
criticism.  Then  I  dispatched  it  to  England,  and 
that  document,  likewise,  is  among  the  state  pa- 
pers at  Windsor  Castle,  awaiting  the  serenely 
impartial  verdict  of  history.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  curious  coincidence,  let  me  add  that  the  plan 
which  I  formulated  ran  very  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  which  was  actually  adopted  by  Lord 
Roberts  and  carried  by  him  into  successful 
operation.  Was  that,  I  repeat,  the  act  of  one 
who  wished  England  ill?  Let  Englishmen  be 
just  and  say! 

The  Kaiser  repudiated  any  intention  of 
making  trouble  in  Europe  over  the  Morocco 
matter,  and  contended  that  Germany's  rec- 
ognition of  Mulai  Hafid  as  Sultan  was  regu- 
lar and  in  the  interests  of  peace.  In  conclu- 
sion he  referred  to  the  "  Yellov^r  Peril,"  to 
the  growth  of  Asiatic  commerce  and  Ger- 
many's part  therein,  and  justified  the  increase 
whidi  IS  being  made  in  the  German  navy. 

tftfmojv  ^  storm  of  criticism,  protest  and 
indig-  indignation,  in  the  press  of  al- 
ffot/ofi.  ^^^  ^j  Y^xxropt,  greeted  the  pub- 
lication of  this  interview.  The  German 
journals  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  Ger- 
man public  men  of  all  political  parties,  not 
only  indignantly  repudiated  the  attitude  of 
the    Emperor,    but    openly    questioned    the 


KAISER  w\lHELM  AS  A  GERMAN  CITIZEN. 
(From  a  photograph  taken  early  laat  month.) 

veracity  of  his  statements.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing conservative  papers,  representing  that 
section  of  the  empire  which  usually  follows 
the  Kaiser  with  devoted  blindness,  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  when  it  said :  "  It 
[the  publication  of  the  interview]  has  united 
our  foes,  lowered  our  prestige,  and  shattered 
belief  abroad  in  the  sincerity,  sanctity  and 
earnestness  of  our  foreign  policy."  Even 
the  Kaiser's  favorite  newspaper,  the  Tagliche 
Rundschau,  refers  to  the  interview  as  an 
"  evidence  of  the  Emperor's  theatrical  pol- 
icy." The  only  defense  attempted  was  that 
of  the  Chancellor  himself,  who  contended 
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that  the  Kaiser  merely  stated  what  he  and 
the  leading  German  statesmen  have  often 
declared  in  public  speeches. 

Q%n9rat  ^"  England,  France,  Holland, 
European  Russia,  and  Japan,  the  press  com- 
ment and  the  utterances  of  public 
men  were  in  direct  challenge  of  the  truth 
of  many  of  the  Emperor's  statements  and  in 
unsparing  condemnation  of  his  utterances. 
The  English  attitude  is  set  forth  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News  in  these  words: 

The  Emperor  asks  why  his  repeated  offers  of 
friendship  are  weighed  and  scrutinized  with 
jealous  and  mistrustful  eyes.  We  >vill  tell  his 
Majesty  why.  It  is  because  the  actions  of  his 
Ministers  do  not  harmonize  with  his  own  words. 
It  is  because  experience  has  taught  us  that  sen- 
timent in  high  places  is  not  always  a  safe  guar- 
anty. It  is  because  Germany  has  made  us  look 
closely  at  the  logic  of  facts. 

The  view  of  Continental  Europe  is 
summed  up  in  the  double-leaded  "  warning  " 
editorial  in  the  influential  Novoye  Vremya, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  which  calls  upon  Europe  to 
"  take  the  Kaiser's  words  as  an  absolute  test 
not  only  of  German  respect  for  international 
obligations  in  the  past,  but  of  every  word 
Germany  may  say  or  write  in  the  future." 

^,      The     National     Liberal     leader 

Dramatic  .     ,  .  .         .        i        t*    .  i 

Scene  in  the   of  the  opposition  m  the  Reichs- 
Reichstag,    ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^    Bassermann, 

in  a  brilliant  speech  immediately  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  the  famous  inter- 
view, recounted  the  "  indiscretions  "  of  the 
Kaiser  which  during  the  past  decade  have 
lowered  the  prestige  of  Germany,  increased 
her  problems  at  home,  and  threatened  more 
than  once  to  involve  her  in  a  foreign  war. 
He  enumerated  the  famous  Kruger  tele- 
gram, the  "  mailed-fist  episode  "  in  China, 
the  visit  to  Tangiers  which  precipitated  the 
Moroccan  trouble,  the  letter  to  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  about  the  British  navy,  the  '*  Tower- 
Hill  American  Ambassador  muddle,"  the 
"  Illustrious  Second  "  telegram  after  Alge- 
ciras,  which  alienated  Austrian  and  Italian 
sympathies,  and  the  series  of  injudicious  inter- 
views, the  Daily  Telegraph  one  and  the  other 
granted  to  an  American  journalist,  and  re- 
cently suppressed  by  the  Century  Magazine 
at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. "  These  blunders  of  personal  rule," 
said  Herr  Bassermann,  "  have  made  Ger- 
many ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 
Herr  Paul  Singer,  the  leader  of  the  Social- 
ists, in  an  amazingly  frank  speech,  declared 
that  the  Kaiser  should  be  tried  for  treason. 


Buiow'eDe-  Morc  significant  and  far-reac> 
fente  to  the  ing,  howcver,  than  all  the  dome- 
eput  e:  ^|^  ^^^  foreign  comment  on  rr 
Kaiser's  words  to  England  has  been  tht 
serious,  frank  discussion  in  the  press  aiu!  ' 
the  Parliament,  which  have  already  mjL 
the  event  a  landmark  in  the  development 
constitutionalism  in  Germany.  The  Gensa- 
people,  if  we  may  believe  the  sentiments  u* 
tered  by  their  leaders  and  the  editorials  l- 
their  influential  newspapers,  have  serious! 
determined  upon  a  demand  for  absolute  vm- 
isterial  responsibility  to  Parliament.  Inm^ 
diately  upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Rekh^ 
tag  a  series  of  earnest  interpellations  wa> 
launched  at  Chancellor  von  Biilow,  who  ha 
offered  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor,  kt 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in  officr. 
Prince  Biilow  had  one  of  the  severest  n 
periences  of  his  life  in  attempting  to  explain 
and  defend  not  only  the  Kaiser's  action  ir 
being  interviewed,  but  the  supinencss  of  \h 
German  Foreign  Office,  including  himselt, 
in  permitting  the  interview  to  be  published 
His  explanations  that  he  did  not  himself  rcaJ 
it,  and  that  it  was  perfunctorily  passcvi 
through  the  departments  of  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice,— "  whose  members  are  dreadfully  over- 
worked,"— elicited  severe  criticism  from  aJi 
groups  in  the  Parliament,  and  prccipiuteti 
the  demand  not  only  for  a  future  check  upon 
the  Kaiser's  impulsive  interference  in  the  for- 
eign policies  of  the  empire,  but  a  demand  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Foreign  Office  it- 
self. In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  Chan- 
cellor made  the  following  declaration,  which 
was  taken  as  a  virtual  promise  by  the  Kaiser 
to  the  Reichstag,  and  was  warmly  applauded : 

The  discovery  that  the  publication  of  the  in- 
terview had  not  had  the  intended  effect  in  Eng- 
land and  had  caused  deep  anxiety  in  German: 
will,  I  feel  persuaded,  lead  the  Kaiser  to  ob- 
serve in  the  future  that  reserve  in  his  conversa- 
tions which  is  necessary  lor  a  consistent  im- 
perial policy  and  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
Were  it  not  so  neither  [  nor  my  successor^ 
could  accept  responsibility  therefor. 

Buiow's  ^^^  deputies  from  Ba\'ana, 
Audience  at  Wurtemburg,  and  the  other 
Potsdam,  g^^^^  German  states,  al^^•ays 
jealous  of  the  domination  of  Prussia,  de- 
manded some  assurance  that  in  future  the 
Kaiser  should  speak  only  through  his  Min 
ister.  In  this  demand  they  were  joined  by 
the  almost  unanimously  expressed  sentimmt 
of  the  country  in  press  and  public  utterance 
The  monarch,  who  was  off  on  a  hunting 
trip,  was  kept  informed  of  the  proceedings 
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of  the  Parliament  by  telegraph.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Berlin,  on  November  17,  however, 
the  Chancellor  had  a  long  interview  with 
him,  during  which  he  set  forth  the  feelings 
of  the  German  people  under  these  heads: 

First,  that  the  Foreign"  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  is  firm  in 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  the  Em- 
peror not  to  express  views  affecting  the  rela- 
tions of  the  empire  with  other  countries  except 
through  his  responsible  ministers.  Second,  that 
the  entire  Reichstag  assented  to  the  declarations 
made  by  the  speakers  that  the  Emperor  had  ex- 
ceeded his  constitutional  prerogatives  in  private 
discussion  with  foreigners  concerning  Ger- 
many's attitude  on  controverted  questions. 
Third,  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  at  large  on 
this  matter  was  accurately  indicated  by  the  press 
of  the  country. 

Qravitu      ^^   ^^  significant  of  the  truth 
o/tA«       of    Herr    Bassermann's  remark, 

situation.      u  yj^g  j^^j^gj.  y^^  j^g^  ^^  p^j.  ^^^ 

of  his  influence  in  Germany  within  two 
weeks,"  that  the  non-Prussian  states  should 
have  decided  to  convoke  the  Bundesrath  (the 
Federal  Council  of  the  empire),  a  body 
which  has  met  only  once  in  twelve  years  and 
which,  composed  as  it  is  of  representatives 
from  the  federal  states  of  the  empire,  only 
takes  decisive  action  in  case  of  imperial  emer- 
gency. This  body,  summoned  by  Bavaria 
and  Saxony,  met  in  the  middle  of  November 
for  the  purpose  (a  leading  Berlin  journal 
informs  us)  of  "  curbing  Prussian  arrogance 
and  sharply  restricting  the  Emperor's  polit- 
ical functions."  According  to  the  German 
constitution,  this  body  is  supreme  in  matters 
of  international  relations,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  deliberations  at  this  time  cannot 
be  overrated. 

j^^  The  Chancellor's  meeting  with 
Kaiaer  the  Kaiser  at  the  new  palace  at 
Potsdam  was  awaited  with  in- 
tense anxiety  by  the  German  people.  In  a  long 
interview  Prince  Billow  gave  the  monarch 
a  straightforward  and  unvarnished  statement 
of  how  the  German  people  regard  his  inter- 
views and  other  personal  interventions  in 
affairs  of  state.  The  Kaiser  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  and  permitted  a  state- 
ment, rather  indefinite  in  phraseology,  it 
must  be  confessed,  to  be  published  in  the 
official  gazette  of  the  empire,  the  Reichsan- 
zeiger.    The  communication  was  as  follows: 

Heedless  of  the  exaggerations  of  public  criti- 
cism, which  are  regarded  by  him  as  incorrect, 
his  Majesty  perceives  that  his  principal  imperial 
task  is  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  policies  of 
the  empire,  under  the  guardianship  of  constitu- 


tional responsibilities.  In  conformity  therewith 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  approves  the  Chan- 
cellor's utterances  in  the  Reichstag  and  assures 
Prince  von  Bulow  of  his  continued  confidence. 

What  Will  the  ^*'^  ^^^  responsible  government 
««'''»a'»  result  from  the  deep  impression 
9op9  an  jjjgjg  jjy  ^j^g  Kaiser's  "indiscre- 
tion "  ?  Will  the  monarch  himself  adhere  to 
the  promise  implied,  if  not  explicitly  stated, 
in  the  statement  wrung  from  him  by  his 
Chancellor  at  the  command  of  the  people  to 
hereafter  limit  his  political  action  by  consti- 
tutional methods?  The  impression  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground  in  Germany  that  while 
the  Kaiser's  surrender  was  a  victory  over 
himself,  the  terms  in  which  this  surrender 
was  announced  really  afford  no  guaranty  that 
hereafter  the  impulsive,  autocratic  sovereign 
will  discontinue  his  policy  of  personal  rule, 
or  that  the  Chancellor  will  not  remain,  as 
heretofore,  responsible  to  the  monarch  only. 
It  may  be  too  soon  to  predict  any  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  constitutional  proced- 
ure of  the  empire.  Despite,  however,  the 
fact  that  all  Germany  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  conference  between  the  Emperor 
and  his  Chancellor,  a  beginning  has  undoubt- 
edly been  made  in  the  direction  of  a  real  con- 
stitutional government.  The  Reichstag  has 
in  its  hand  a  powerful  weapon  to  enforce  the 
popular  demand  in  the  new  Imperial  Finance 
Reform  bill,  introduced  in  the  Reichstag  on 
November  19,  to  cover  the  immense  deficit 
in  the  imperial  revenues.  The  gravity  of 
Germany's  financial  problem  is  set  forth  on 
another  page  this  month,  in  the  words  of 
Finance  Minister  Dr.  Sydow  himself. 


TAe 


The  influence  of  the  Clemenceau 
Caaab'ianea  ministry  has  been  increased  at 
Incident,"    j^^^^   ^^    ^j^^    prestige    of    the 

French  Republic  vastly  improved  abroad  by 
the  dignified  and  firm  stand  taken  by  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Paris  last  month  in  the 
difference  with  Germany  over  what  the 
newspapers  are  calling  the  Casablanca  inci- 
dent. This  apparently  trivial  incident, 
which,  however,  might  have  involved  the  two 
countries  in  actual  war,  arose  out  of  the  de- 
sertion from  the  Foreign  Legion  in  Morocco 
(an  organization  made  up  of  all  nationalities 
fighting  in  the  French  service  in  Africa)  of 
several  Germans,  who,  on  their  way  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  German  consulate  at  Fez,  were 
seized  by  a  French  military  patrol  and  im- 
prisoned awaiting  trial.  This  incident,  call- 
ing merely  for  investigation  and  the  exchange 
of  ordinary  diplomatic  correspondence,  was 
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in  a  fair  way  to  be  settled  amicably  when 
Prince  von  Radolin,  German  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  suddenly  (on  October  29,  the  day  after 
the  publication  of  the  Kaiser's  Daily  Tele- 
Sraph  interview)  demanded  from  the  French 
Foreign  Office  not  only  that  there  be  mutual 
expressions  of  regret  and  the  reference  of  the 
case  to  arbitration,  which  was  France's  pro- 
posal, but  that  France  apologize  first  and 
then  submit  to  arbitration. 


Lacroix,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
army,  and  General  Picquart,  Minister  of 
War,  the  immediate  mobilization  of  the 
army  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Meanwhile 
Italy  has  joined  Russia  and  England  in  gir- 
ing  its  adherence  to  the  Franco-Span  iish  note 
regarding  the  conditional  recognition  of 
Mulai  Hafid  as  Sultan  of  Morocco. 


Qermanu 
Yields  to 
France. 


This  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Ambassador  was  gener- 
ally attributed  throughout  Eu- 
rope to  an  endeavor  to  divert  German  atten- 
tion from  the  criticism  of  the  Kaiser  by  "  a 
foreign  diversion  against  France."  This 
time,  however,  the  republic  courteously  but 
firmly  declined  to  permit  a  repetition  of  the 
circumstances  which  some  years  ago  resulted 
in  the  forced  resignation  of  her  Foreign  Min- 
ister Delcasse.  As  soon  as  it  became  evident 
that  England  and  Russia  were  supporting  the 
French  attitude  and  would  continue  to  do  so 
to  the  extent  of  ships  and  soldiers,  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Office  abandoned  its  demand 
and,  just  as  suddenly  as  before,  again  changed 
its  course  and  agreed  to  accept  France's  pro- 
posal and  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration. 
Serious  consequences,  however,  were  really 
imminent.  Indeed,  early  in  November  the 
situation  had  become  so  grave  that  Premier 
Clemenceau  actually  discussed  with  General 


No  "Concert 
Yet  on  the 
Balkana. 


THE    COMING    BALKAN    CONFERENCK, — AN    EXTRACT    FROM    TUB     MINUTES. 

"  Whereas,  Abdul    Hamid   is   legal    owner  of   Bosnia,    Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria,  and  Crete ;  and 

"  Whereete,  The  accused  have  invaded  and  taken  possession  of  these 
lands,  and  thereby  violated  the  plainest  principles  of  equity ; 

"  RcHolred,  therefore.  That   the  accused   bo   fully   conflrmed    in   the 
possession  of  the  aforesaid  tprrltorlos." 

From  the  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam.) 


„  The  great  powers  of  Europe  have 
not  yet  come   to  an   agreement 
over  the  holding  of  an  interna- 
tional  conference  to  settle  the  latest  phases 
of  the  Balkan  problem.     During  late  Octo- 
ber and  all  through  November  negotiations 
between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
and  Austria  were  continued,  with  no  definite 
results.  Under  pressure  brought  by  the  great 
powers,  both  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  have  ap- 
parently ceased  their  warlike  demonstrations, 
and  a  less  belligerent  spirit  is  evident  on  both 
sides.     The   fourteenth   national   Bulgarian 
Assembly,  the  Sobranje,  convened  on  Octo- 
ber 28.    The  debates  in  this  democratic,  one- 
chambered  Parliament  resulted  in  an  agree- 
ment to  disband  the  reserves  and  to  make 
compensation  to  Turkey  to  the  extent  of  the 
Eastern    Rumelian    tribute    (approximately 
$10,000,000).     The  Turko-Austrian  nego- 
tiations for  the  annexation  by  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy  of  the   two  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  have  not  been  so  success- 
ful.   Kiamil  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Grand  Viz- 
ier, has  asked  the  powers 
to  determine  the  "jurid- 
ical  status "   of  the  two 
provinces     and,     in     the 
event  of  Austria's  action 
being  legalized,   that  the 
Austro-Hungarian     Gov- 
ernment assume  that  part 
of  the   Turkish   national 
debt  which  had  formerly 
been   deemed   the   proper 
share   of   the    two   prov- 
inces.    This  the  govern- 
ment at  Vienna  has  vigor- 
ously     refused      to     do. 
Meanwhile  Austria  con- 
sents to  a  conference  to 
consider  the  entire  ques- 
tion,   provided    that    her 
right  and  title  to  the  two 
provinces  be  not  called  in 
question.     It    seems   cer- 
tain  that   the  conference 
will    simply    legalize   the 
status  quo. 
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Dmathof  China's^  Situation  of  vast  political  and 
EntD^rorand  ecoHomic  moment  to  the  entire 
'^P"^^'  world  was  swiftly  and  dramatic- 
ally thrust  into  public  view  last  month  by  the 
almost  simultaneous  deaths  of  the  Emperor 
of  China  and  that  wonderful  old  maternal 
aunt  of  his,  the  Dowager  Empress  Tzu-hsi, 
more  generally  known  as  Tsi-An.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  the  report  had  been  persistent  in 
the  news  from  the  Far  East  that  the  young 
Emperor  was  nearing  his  end,  and  that  the 
Empress  had  had  an  attack  of  paralysis  which 
was  likely  to  prove  fatal.  It  was  officially 
announced  that  the  Emperor  passed  away  on 
November  14  and  the  Empress  the  next  day. 
It  is  believed,  however,  by  diplomats  familiar 
with  the  mystery  of  ceremony  and  rigid  eti- 
quette surrounding  the  Chinese  court  that 
the  deaths  of  both  royal  personages  occurred 
considerable  time  before  that  set  down  in  the 
official  statements.  Additional  color  is  given 
to  this  belief  by  the  persistent  claim  made 
throughout  China  and  cabled  to  various  Chi- 
nese publications  and  societies  in  this  country 
that  the  Emperor  and  Empress  were  pois- 
oned, or  otherwise  murdered,  ^t  the  instiga- 
tion of  some  high  official  who  aspired,  the 
reports  say,  to  dictatorial  power.  Imme- 
diately following  the  official  announcement 
of  the  deaths  of  the  monarchs  came  an  edict, 
issued  on   November   15,  placing  upon   the 


PRINCE   CHUN,    FATHER    OF    THE    NEW    EMPEROR   OF 
CHINA.  AND  REGENT  DURING  HIS   MINORITY. 
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TSI-AN,  THE  LATE  DOWAGER  EMPRESS  OF  CHINA. 

throne  Prince  Pu-Yi,  the  three-year-old  son 
of  Prince  Chun,  a  brother  of  the  late  Em- 
peror, who,  in  accordance  with  a  promise 
made  by  the  Empress  Dowager  some  years 
ago,  becomes  regent  of  the  empire  until  his 
son  attains  his  majority. 

Tiatntu  Years  Chinese  political  conditions,  the 
of  Chinese  circumstances  surrounding  the 
life  of  the  Chinese  people,  and 
even  Chinese  names  are  so  unfamiliar  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  history  of  the 
empire  during  the  reign  of  the  monarch  who 
has  just  passed  away  is  not  only  unknown 
but  likely  to  remain  unintelhgible  to  the 
great  mass  of  western  readers.  The  facts 
that  stand  out  in  the  history  of  Kuang-hsu*s 
reign,  however,  are:  His  attempt  to  intro- 
duce liberal  government  into  the  empire  upon 
his  actual  succession  to  the  throne;  the  war 
with  Japan  in  1894- 1895;  the  Boxer  upris- 
ing in  1900,  followed  by  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Peking  by  the  allied  European  and 
American  troops,  and  the  developments  of 
the  past  three  years  in  westernizing  China, 
including  the  building  of  railroads  and  other 
internal  developments,  and  the  gradual  prep- 
aration of  the  people  for  a  constitutional  form 
of  government  with  a  representative  parlia- 
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ment.  Kuang-hsu  ("IHustrious  Succes- 
sor "),  whose  real  name  was  Tsai-t*ien,  was 
only  thirty-six  years  of  age  at  his  death.  He 
was  the  cousin  of  the  preceding  Emperor, 
T'ung<hih,  whose  mother  was  the  strong- 
willed  Dowager  Empress.  Coming  of  age 
and  nominally  assuming  the  government  in 
1887,  for  the  following  eleven  years  he  was 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  real  head  of  the 
state.  His  sympathies  were  naturally  liberal, 
and,  thanks  to  a  quite  considerable  influence 
exerted  by  a  European  teacher,  he  attempted 
g  series  of  reforms  throughout  the  empire, 
beginning  with  an  organized  scheme  of  edu- 
cation and  attempting  to  radically  and  rapid- 
ly transform  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive methods  of  China.  To  this  program  he 
was  fully  persuaded  by  the  result  of  the 
war  with  Japan,  whose  triumph  even  the 
Chinese  could  see  was  due  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  Occidental  training  and 
methods  employed  by  its  government  and 
military  forces. 

ui'An  Kuang-hsu's  rather  erratic  reform 
the  Remarkable  ideas,  which  took  the  form  of  a 

£mpre$8,  number  of  radical,  even  sensation- 
al, decrees,  issued  within  the  short  period  of  a 
few  months,  alarmed  the  reactionaries  of  the 
empire,  and  the  palace  clique  in  particular,  the 
head  of  which  had  been  for  years  his  aunt, 
that  pow^erful  and  truly  remarkable  woman, 
Tsi-An.  A  sudden  and  secret  revolution 
within  the  palace  virtually  deposed  the  Em- 
peror, who  until  his  death  remained  a  pris- 
oner, prevented  from  seeing  any  of  his 
friends  or  former  advisers,  and  compelled  to 
sign  with  the  Vermilion  Pencil  all  the  edicts 
framed  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  who  had 
assumed  all  the  powers  of  regent.  During 
the  past  decade  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
influence  of  the  late  Emperor  was  nil,  and 
the  actual,  almost  autocratic  ruler  of  400,- 
ooo,ocx)  of  Chinese,  this  shrewd,  audacious, 
far-sighted,  and  cruel  old  Manchu  woman, 
who  began  life  as  the  concubine  of  the  Em- 
peror Hien-Fung,  Kuang-hsu's  uncle,  and 
who,  alternately,  by  intrigue  and  sheer  auda- 
cious ability,  directed  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire, generally  along  traditional  reactionary 
lines.  She  ruled  China  with  an  iron  hand, 
made  and  unmade  ministers,  viceroys,  and 
governors,  tricked  and  flouted  almost  all  the 
governments  of  the  west,  and  to  all  sugges- 
tions of  reform  on  western  lines  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  For  a  short  period,  a  decade  ago, 
during  the  ascendancy  of  that  remarkable 
Chinese  statesman,  Li  Hung  Chang,  it  was 


believed  that  she  was  inclined  to  favor  re- 
forms, but  the  innovators  went  too  far. 
and  Tsi-An  became  more  reactionary  than 
ever, 

effect  of     '^^  illusion  of  the  invindbfllty 
CMmaj 8  Defeat  oi  the  Cclesdal  Empire  was  dts- 
^  "'^'      pelled  by  China's  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Japan  in  1894-1895*     Closely  fol- 
lowing upon   that  defeat,   which   destro>Td 
China's  authority  over  Korea,  the  western 
nations  began  their  policy  of  **  grab,"  and 
immense  sections  of  Chinese  territory  were 
appropriated  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts  b} 
almost  all  the  European  great  powers.     Eng- 
land seized  Wei-Hai-Wei,  Germany   Kiau- 
Chau,  Russia  Port  Arthur,  and  France  ob- 
tained her  foothold  in  Annam  and  Tonking. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Empress  Dowager's 
regime   had    failed,   and   the   reformers   en- 
deavored to  restore  to  power  the  weakling 
Emperor,  cowering  in  the  women's  quarter 
of  the  palace  at   Peking.     They  prevailed 
upon  him  to  issue  (in  1898)  a  series  of  re- 
markable edicts,  providing  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  university  at  the  capital,  the  radical 
reform  of  education,  the  generous  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  appointment  of 
an  imperial  commission  to  travel  around  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  studying  western 
civilization.     Other  decrees  dealt  with  the 
abolition  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  reformation 
of  the  army  and  the  postal  system,  and  the 
development  of  mineral  and  transportation 
possibilities  of  the  empire.    By  arts  and  meth- 
ods only   known   to   herself,   however,   the 
Dowager  Empress  persuaded  the  well-mean- 
ing but  weak  Kuang-hsu  to  sign  a  decree 
practically  amounting  to  an  abdication,  and 
transferring  all  his  authority  to  her.    Two 
years  later  an  actual  abdication  was  signed  in 
favor  of  a  six-year-old  prince.     Mutterings 
of  discontent  throughout  the  empire,  how- 
ever, and  the  disorders  which  culminated  in 
the  Boxer  uprising,  compelled  the  Empress 
to  give  way,  and  the  abdication  decree  was 
annulled. 

Tsi-An  Yields  ^he  story  of  the  Boxer  uprising 
a  Utile  to  and  the  capture  of  Peking  by  the 
Reforme,  ^.Q^bined  armies  of  the  west,  an 
international  police  mission  in  which  our  own 
soldiers  took  part,  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  more  than  allude  to  it  here. 
After  the  capture  of  the  Chinese  capital  the 
allied  forces  refused  to  permit  the  deposition 
of  the  Emperor,  who  remained  ruler  in 
name,   although  Tsi-An  continued   to  rule 
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and  administer  the  government.  Until  the 
day  of  her  death  she  remained  unalterably 
opposed  to  western  ways,  and  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent during  her  last  years  that  she  felt  un- 
able to  entirely  withstand  the  pressure  for 
reforms.  Despite  her,  and  against  her  will, 
the  military  forces  of  China  have  already 
been  reorganized  on  western  lines,  and,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  report  and  advice  of  two 
imperial  investigating  commissions  which 
made  a  tour  pi  the  western  world,  including 
this  country,  a  declaration  of  principles 
amounting  to  the  basis  of  a  constitution  was 
officially  promulgated  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. This  instrument  contains  provisions 
for  the  creation  of  a  constitutional  com- 
mission during  the  year  1909  and  for  the 
promulgation  of  a  complete  constitution 
**  before  the  termination  of  seven  years 
thereafter.'*  This  constitution  will  eventual- 
ly make  China  a  parliamentary  country,  with 
an  administrative  machinery  like  that  of 
Japan. 


Th9  New 


It  was   feared   and   expected    in 
Emperor  and  many    quarters    that    when    the 

the  Regency.    ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Emperor 

and  Empress  had  reached  the  masses  of  the 
Chinese  people  there  would  be  rioting  and 
disorder,  if  not  organized  rebellion  on  a 
large  scale,  against  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
which,  representing  as  it  does  a  numerically 
inferior,  though  physically  and  mentally  su- 
perior race,  maintaining  its  sovereignty  for 
two  and  a  half  centuries  by  its  warlike  abil- 
ity, has  always  been  hateful  to  the  true  Chi- 
nese. The  right  of  succession  to  Pu-Yi  se- 
cured by  the  craft  of  Tsi-An,  though  legiti- 
mate, is  regarded  as  another  evidence  of 
Manchu  contempt  for  the  masses  of  China. 
Consequently,  although  the  regent.  Prince 
Chun,  is  a  progressive,  liberal,  and  humane 
map,  and  although  the  dominant  power  in 
the  direction  of  internal  affairs  will  remain 
largely,  as  heretofore,  in  the  hands  of  the 
powerful  Yuan  Shih-kai,  acting  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  formerly  viceroy  of 
Pe<hi-li,  an  anti-dynastic  movement  is  still 
possible,  so  intense  is  the  Chinese  hatred  of 
the  Manchu. 


Chanaeof    reported  up   to  the  time  of  our 
*"**      going   to    press   with    this    issue 


A  Quitt      ^°    actual    disorders    had    been 

Chan 
tfegi 

of  the  Review,  although  the  extensive 
military  and  police  precautions  against  pos- 
sible uprisings  indicated  the  intensity  of 
the     government's     apprehension     on     this 


score.  •  Meanwhile,  according  to  Dr.  Mor- 
rison, the  Peking  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  the  **  valedictory  decrees " 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  Dowager  arc 
couched  in  conciliatory  terms,  and  indicate 
that  the  reform  regime  has  finally  and  actual- 
ly secured  the  upper  hand.  The  Chinese  are 
no  doubt  as  well  fitted  for  liberal  institutions 
as  the  Turks  or  Persians,  and  changes  of 
far  reaching  consequences  may  be  looked  for 
within  the  Celestial  Empire  during  the  com- 
ing months.  The  government  at  Tokio  Is 
closely  watching  the  situation  in  China. 
While  disclaiming  any  intention  of  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  Japan  announces  that  she  is  fully 
prepared  to  protect  her  interests  in  Chipa, 
although  (more  than  one  Tokio  newspaper 
contends)  "  she  expects  the  advice  and  co- 
operation of  America."  Indeed,  Count  Hay- 
ashi,  until  recently  foreign  minister  of 
Japan,  has  said  to  an  American  newspaper 
correspondent  that  in  his  belief  the  present 
situation  in  China  will  serve  to  bring  the 
United  States  and  Japan  more  closely  to- 
gether, **  because  their  political  and  commer- 
cial aims  and  purposes,  so  far  as  China  is 
concerned,  are  identical." 


Hour  American 


Chinese- American  relations  have 
intereata  Are  never  been  more  cordial,  and  in 

the  readjustment  of  China's  do- 
mestic and  foreign  relations  consequent  upon 
the  change  of  regime  it  may  be  positively  as- 
serted that  not  only  will  the  United  States 
Government  and  people  adhere  to  their  tra- 
ditional policy  of  friendliness  toward  China 
and  the  Chinese,  but  that  the  government  and 
people  of  that  vast  Oriental  realm  will  con- 
tinue to  look  to  American  justice  and  love  of 
fair  play  to  be  as  much  a  factor  as  they  ever 
have  been  in  the  western  combinations  which 
may  affect  the  new  China.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  two  nations  to  conclude  an 
actual  formal  alliance,  as  has  been  advocated 
by  some  public  men  and  journals  in  both 
countries.  Two  events  of  the  past  month 
have  emphasized  the  sincerity  and  cordiality 
of  the  relations  between  the  two  governments 
and  peoples  more  strongly  than  any  formal 
agreement  could  do.  The  sincerity  of  the 
reception  accorded  to  the  American  battle- 
ship fleet  at  Amoy  last  month  could  not  be 
questioned,  although,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  stay  of  the  ships  and  the  limited  means 
of  communication,  the  welcome  did  not  take 
on  as  spontaneously  popular  a  character  as 
was   evident   in  the   reception   accorded    in 
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or  a  recent  Issue  of  Tokio  Puck.) 


It  may  perhaps  be  expected, — indeed,  it  is 
highly  desirable, — ^that  these  notes,  when 
exchanged,  will  contain  some  reference  to 
the  attitude  of  both  countries  with  regard  to 
the  new  status  in  China. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENTT   EVENTS. 

{From  October  U  to  November  19,  1908.) 


POI^ITICS  ANDQOVBRNMBNT-AMBRICAN. 

October  22. — Governor  Patterson,  of  Tennes- 
see, declares  martial  law  in  that  part  of  the 
State    where    the    recent    murder    of    Captain 

Rankin  by  "Night  Riders"  took  place The 

people  of  Cleveland  vote  by  a  majority  of  605 
against  the  municipal  traction  proposition  ad- 
vocated by  Mayor  Johnson. 

November  3. — Electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  Representatives  in  Congress,  and 
many  State  legislatures  and  State  and  local  of- 
ficers   are  chosen  in  the  United  States The 

following  United  States  Senators  are  chosen  by 
popular  vote  in  their  respective  States :  Albert 
B.  Cummins  (Rep.),  of  Iowa;  William  J.  Stone 
(Dem.).  of  Missouri,  and  Francis  G.  Newlands 

"(  Dem.),  of  Nevada The  people  of  California 

adopt  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
establishing  the  direct  primary. . .  .South  Dakota 
adopts  a  constitutional  amendment  lengthening 
the  term  of  residence  necessary  to  obtain  a  di- 
vorce to  one  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College  and  the  approxi- 
mate popular  pluralities  by  States,  as  divided 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  President.  As  these  estimates  of 
popular  pluralities  are  made  in  advance  of  the 
complete  official  canvass,  the  figures  are  not  to 
be  accepted  as  final,  but  it  is  believed  that  they 


correspond  very  closely  with  the  actual  results 
of  the  balloting.  In  Maryland,  two  Republican 
electors  are  chosen  and  six  Democratic,  the 
pluralities  being  so  small  that  they  may  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  total. 
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Alabama   11 

Arkansas  ....   9 
Colorado    ....   5 

Florida 6 

Georgia    13 

Kentucky   13 

Louisiana ....    9 

Maryland 6 

Mississippi .  .  .10 

Nebraska   8 

Nevada  3 

N.  Carolina. ..  1 2 

Oklahoma 7 

S.    Carolina...   9 
Tennessee. . .  .12 

Texas   18 

Virginia   12 
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60.000 
25.000 
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20,000 
30.000 
12,000 
40.000 

50,666 

4,500 
500 
35.000 
16.000 
50.000 
32,500 
165.000 
30.000 


Totals 162  664,500 


MILTON   COMPOSING  HIS  "  SAMSON   AGONISTES. 
^Tlie  tercentenary   of   Milton's   birtli   will    be   cele- 
brated on  December  9,  1908.) 


California  . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware  .. 

Idaho   3 

Illinois 27 

Indiana    15 

Iowa 13 

Kansas 10 

Maine 6 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts.1 6 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota   ...  1 1 

Missouri 18 

Montana  ....  3 
N.  Hampshire.  4 
New  Jeiaey..  .12 

New  York 39 

N.   Dakota 4 

Ohio   23 

Oregon   4 

Pennsylvania .  34 
Rhode  Island.   4 

S.  Dakota 4 

Utah 3 

Vermont  ....  4 
Washington. . .  5 
W.  Virginia..  7 
Wisconsin  ...13 
Wyoming 3 

Totals 321  1,726.700 

Taffs  plu- 

rallty   150  1,162.200 

Elections  to  the  Sixty-first  Congress  resulted 
as  follows :  219  Republicans  and  172  Democrats. 

The  following  State  governors  are  elected: 

Colorado    John  F.  Shafroth,  D. 

Connecticut   George  L.  Lilley.  R. 

Delaware    Simeon  S.  Pennewill,  R. 

Florida   Albert  W.  Gilchrist,  D. 

Idaho  James  H.  Brady,  R. 

Illinois Charles  S.  Deneen,  R.* 

Indiana   Thomas  R.  Marshall,  D. 

Iowa B.  F.  Carroll,  R. 

Kansas    Walter  R.  Stubbs.  R. 

Massachusetts    Eben  S.  Draper,  R. 

Michigan    Fred.  M.  Warner,  R* 

Minnesota John  A.  Johnson,  D.* 

Missouri   Herbert  S.  Hadley,  R. 

Montana  Edwin  Norris,  D. 

Nebraska    Ashton  C.  Shallenbergcr,  D. 

New  Hampshire Henry  B.  Quinby,  R. 

New  York Charles  E.  Hughes,  R.* 

North  Carolina W.  W.  Kitchin,  D. 

North   Dakota John  Burke,  D.* 

Ohio Judson   Harmon,   D. 

Rhode  Island Aram  J.  Pothier,  R. 

South  Carolina Martin  F.  Ansel,  D.* 

South  Dakota Robert  S.  Vessey,  R. 
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Tennessee    Malcolm  R.  Patterson,  D.* 

Texas    Thomas  M .  Campbell,  D.* 

Utah William  Spry,  R. 

Washington  Samuel  G.  Cosgrove,  R. 

West  Virginia William  E.  Glasscock,  R. 

Wisconsin James  O.  Davidson,  R.* 

♦  Re-eleeted. 

November  lo. — The  tariff  hearing  is  opened 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
at  Washington. 

November  13. — ^Victor  H.  Metcalf,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  resigns  on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Truman  H.  Newberry 
is  appointed  to  succeed  him. . .  .President  Roose- 
velt appoints  George  S.  Terry  Assistant  Treas- 
urer at  New  York,  to  succeed  Hamilton  Fish. 
Col.  George  H.  Torney  is  appointed  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  Army. 

November  16. — The  Chicago  charter  conunit- 
tee,  by  vote  of  6  to  4,  adopts  a  resolution  in  fa- 
vor of  a  bill  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  for 
all  municipal  offices  and  on  all  municipal  ques- 
tions  Secretary  Root  announces  that  he  is 

not  seeking  the  New  York  Senatorship,  but  will 
accept  if  elected. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMBNT-PORBIQN. 

October  21. — Alfred  Picard  accepts  the  post 
of  French  Minister  of  Marine  as  successor  to 
M.  Thomson,  resigned. 

October  24. — The  Bengal  Government  con- 
fiscates the  Bande  Maturam  newspaper. 

October  26. — In  the  parliamentary  elections 
held  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
Liberals,  headed  by  Premier  Laurier,  arc  con- 
tinued in  power  with  a  reduced  majority 

The  French  Government  is  defeated  on  a  budget 
proposal. 

October  28. — The  Russian  Duma  reassembles. 
....M.  Tchaikovski  is  liberated  by  the  Russian 

Government  on  payment  of  $25,000  bail The 

Suffragettes  make  a  disorderly  scene  in  the  la- 
dies' gallery  of  the  British  House  of  Commons ; 
several  arrests  are  made. 

October  31. — Chancellor  von  Bulow,  of  Ger- 
many accepts  full  blame  for  the  publication  of 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor;  he  offers  his 
resignation,  which  the  Emperor  declines.'. .  .Part 
of  the  Yildi  Kiosk  garrison  at  Constantinople 
rebels;  in  quelling  the  mutiny  three  men  are 
killed  an4  fit  teen  wounded. 

November  i. — King  Edward  sends  a  message 
to  the  princes  and  peoples  of  India  granting 
amnesty  to  prisoners  and  greater  political  rights 
to  the  native  population. 

November  3. — The  new  German  finance  bill 

places    duties    on    liquors    and    tobacco The 

Unionists  carry  every  district  in  the  Porto  Rican 
elections;  Mr.  Larrinag:a  is  re-elected  Resident 
Commissioner  at  Washington. 

November  4. — In  the  German  Reichstag  four 
interpellations  are  moved  asking  for  an  explan- 
ation of  the  Kaiser's  English  interview. 

November  5.— The  close  of  the  extraordinary 
session  of  the  Ecuadorian  Congress  at  Quito  is 
followed  by  a  fight  in  which  many  persons  are 
injured. 

November  7. — The  Austrian  cabinet  resigns, 
owing  to  the  German-Tzech  dissension. 


November  9. — The  opposition  in  Newfound- 
land wins  eighteen  seats  to  the  guvenunait*^ 
seventeen. 

November  10. — The  utterances  of  the  i^ 
man  Emperor,  published  in  the  London  THlr 
graph  interview  on  October  28,  are  strongi:. 
denounced  by  members  of  the  Reichstag. 

November  11. — The  government  majority  n 
the  German  Reichstag  vot^  down  a  motion  01 

censure  addressed  to  the  Emperor Premie*- 

Deakin  is  defeated  in  the  Australian  House  a: 
Melbourne;  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Radical  Labor 
leader,  is  asked  to  form  a  cabinet. 

November  14. — In  the  Cuban  elections,  Josi 
Miguel  Gomez  is  chosen  President. ..  .On  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  of  China  two  edicts  arc 
issued,  one  making  Prince  Chun  regent  and  the 
other  naming  his  son  as  the  heir  presumptive. 

November  15. — The  death  of  Tzu-hsi,  Em- 
press Dowager  of  China,  is  announced  at  Peking. 

November  17. — Emperor  William  of  German? 
promises  Chancellor  von  Biilow,  to  meet  the  pop- 
ular demand,  that   foreign  affairs    will    beticc- 
forth  be  conducted  through  his  ministers. 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

October  21. — Austria  prohibits  the  export  01 
arms  to  Servia  and  orders  that  apologies  be 
made  for  the  detention  at  Agram  of  a  Montene- 
grin envoy  to  Servia. 

October  23. — Secretary  Root  refuses  to  grant 
a  warrant  for  the  extradition  of  Jan  Pouren.  the 
alleged  revolutionist,  demanded  by  the  Russian 
Government. 

October  26. — President  Castro  of  Venezuela 
refuses  to  grant  the  demands  of  Holland  regard- 
ing the  transshipment  of  goods  at  Dutch  ports 

for  Venezuela The  Emperor  of  Japan  sends 

a  message  of  thanks  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  latter's  message  and  for 
the  visit  of  the  fleet.    . 

October  29. — It  is  announced  that  a  prelimi- 
nary agreement  has  been  reached  between  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey  regarding  Bulgarian  inde- 
pendence  Sir  Edward  Grey  makes  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  situation  in  Persia. 

October  3a — The  Czar  of  Russia  formally  re- 
ceives Crown  Prince  George  of  Servia  and  urges 
an  abandonment  of  hostile  attitude  toward  Aus- 
tria. 

November  3. — President  Castro  of  Venezucb 
modifies  his  transshipment  decree;  vessels  are 
now  permitted  to  leave  Parian  ports  for  Trini- 
dad. 

November  4. — The  Dutch  Government  assures 
the  Curasao  islanders  that  it  will  settle  the  diffi- 
culty with  Venezuela  satisfactorily. 

November  5. — France  proposes  to  Germany 
that  both  governments  express  regret  over  the 
Casablanca  incident,  and  that  the  questions  in- 
volved be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

November  6. — Bulgaria  asks  Russia  to  induce 
the  powers  to  obtain  a  modification  of  Turkey's 
pecuniary  demands. 

November  7. — France  remains  firm  in  her  re- 
fusal to  apologize  to  Germany  for  the  Casa- 
blanca incident. ..  .Holland  revokes  the  treaty  of 
1894    with    Venezuela;    Curasao    is    practically 

made  a  base  for  revolutionary  movements 

The  German   Emperor  chooses   Count  Johann 
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Heinrich  von  Bernstorff  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

November  lo. — An  agreement  is  signed  at 
Berlin  by  which  France  and  Germany  agree  to 
settle  the  Casablanca  question  at  The  Hague. 

November  ii. — It  is  officially  announced  that 
Austria-Hungary  will  assume  no  part  of  the 
Turkish  debt,  and  Servia  is  warned  against  fur- 
ther preparations  fo'r  hostilities. 

November  14. — Negotiations  are  resumed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Tapan  to  obtain  a 
clear  understanding  of  Japan  s  intentions  with 
regard  to  Manchuria. 

November  17. — Servia  withdraws  special 
guards  on  the  Austrian  frontier  and  sends  the 
reser\^es  to  their  homes. 

November  18. — St.  Petersburg  newspapers  de- 
mand that  Russia  intervene  at  once  in  Persia. 
OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH 

October  21. — The  British  Government  an- 
nounces that  a  fund  of  $1,500,000  will  be  pro- 
vided to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  unemployed, 
and  that  work  will  be  advanced  on  naval  con- 
struction...  .The  fortieth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation   ends    at    Buffalo The    annual    Lake 

Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indians 
and  Other  Dependent  People  is  opened  at  Lake 
Mohonk,  N.  Y. 

October  22. — The  city  of  Tokio,  Japan,  wel- 
comes the  officers  and  men  of  the  American  fleet 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

October  2^. — Count  Zeppelin's  reconstructed 
airship,  carrying  ten  passengers,  makes  a  suc- 
cessful flight  at  Friedrichshafen The  com- 
partment forming  the  tail  of  the  Parseval  air- 
ship bursts  at  a  height  of  6000  feet ;  the  occu- 
pants land  without  injury The  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  opens  at  Denver. 

October  24. — A  heavy  storm  causes  great  dam- 
age to  crops  in  Nicaragua. 

October  25. — The  Formosan  Railway,  334 
miles  long,  is  formally  opened. 

October  26. — William  Montgomery,  formerly 
cashier  of  the  wrecked  Allegheny  National  Bank 
of  Pittsburg,  is  found  guilty  of  embezzling  $469,- 
000  of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

October  27.— Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  makes 
a  long  trip  with  Count  Zeppelin  in  his  airship. 
October  28.— The  British  Aero  Gub  awards 

its  gold  medal  to  the  Wright  Brothers The 

one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Boston  is  cele- 
brated. 

October  29.— The  American  battleship  fleet, 
under  command  of  Admiral  Emory,  arrives  at 
Amoy,  China. 

October  30. — Henry  Farman  covers  twenty 
miles  in  twenty  minutes  in  his  aeroplane,  flying 
from  Mourmelon  to  Rheims. 

October  31.— The  Aero  Club  of  Berlin  awards 
the  Bennett  cup  in  the  international  balloon  race 
to  the  Swiss  balloon  Helvetia. 

November  2.— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  awards  a  $5,000,000  contract  for  the 
electrical  equipment  of  the  New  York  tunnels  to 
the  Westinghouse  Company. 
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November  4. — The  resignation  of  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  University  is  announced. 

November  5. — Charles  W.  Morse  and  Alfred 
H.  Curtis  are  found  guilty  of  misapplying  and 
falsely  entering  the  funds  of  the  National  Bank 
of  North  America,  in  New  York  City. 

November  6. — The  steamer  Taish  is  sunk  in 
a  storm  off  the  coast  of  Hokkaido;  150  lives  are 
lost.... A  dispute  in  the  English  cotton  mills  is 
settled  by  the  employers  postponing  a  proposed 

decrease  in  wages  until  March  next Charles 

W.  Morse,  found  guilty  of  misapplying  the  funds 
of  the  National  Bank  of  North  America,  is  sen- 
tenced to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment;  A.  H. 
Curtis  is  released  on  a  suspended  sentence. 

November  7. — Crown  Prince  Frederick  Wil- 
liam of  Germany  makes  an  ascent  from  Fried- 
richshafen with  Count  Zeppelin  in  his  airship. 

The  Collingwood,  a  British  warship  of  the 

Dreadnought  type,  is  launched  at  Bath,  England. 

November  9. — Ex-United  States  Senator  Ed- 
ward W.  Carmack,  of  Tennessee,  is  shot  dead  in 
Nashville  by  Robin  Cooper  as  a  result  of  a  bitter 
political  feud^..  .An  escaped  lunatic  shoots  Post- 
master Edward  M.  Morgan,  of  New  York  City, 
and  then  kills  himself The  Army  War  Col- 
lege, in  Washington,  is  opened. 

November  10. — The  battleship  North  Dakota 

is   successfully   launched    at    Quincy,    Mass 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  meets  in 
annual  convention  at  Denver. 

November  11.— Eleven  persons  arc  killed  and 
many  injured  in  a  railroad  collision  near  New 
Orleans ;  eleven  persons  are  also  killed  in  a  col- 
lision at  Borie,  Wyo. 

November  12. — Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
miners  are  killed  in  an  explosion  in  the  Radbod 
mine,  near  Hamm,  Westphalia,  Germany. 
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November  13.— -Francis  J.  Heney,  prosecutor 
of  the  San  Francisco  graft  cases,  is  shot  in  the 
courtroom  by  a  saloonkeeper,  whom  he  had  ex- 
posed as  an  ex-convict. 

November  14. — President-elect  Taft  speaks  at 
the  dedication  of  the  monument  to  the  Prison 
Ship  Martyrs  in  Fort  Greene  Park,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

November  16. — A  storm  causes  a  loss  of  sev- 
eral lives  and  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty in  Cape  Colony Pope  Pius  X.  celebrates 

mass  at  St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion  of  his  fif- 
tieth anniversary  Of  entering  the  priesthood 

Peter  van  Vlissengen,  a  Chicago  real-estate 
dealer,  confesses  that  he  has  obtained  $700,000 
by  forgery  in  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years ; 
he  is  sentenced  to  from  one  to  fourteen  years 
in  the  penitentiary. 

November  18. — Three  men  start  from  London 
in  a  huge  balloon  owned  by  a  London  news- 
paper, hoping  to  reach  Siberia..  ..Secretary 
Cortelyou  invites  bids  for  $30,000,000  Panama 
Canal  bonds. 

OBITUARY. 

October  21. — Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  well- 
known  scholar  and  writer,  8i. 

October  22. — Rear-Admiral  Arthur  Burtis,  U. 

S.  N.,  retired,  67 Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Murray,  the 

biographer  of  George  Fox,  founder  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  81 Mgr.  William  J.  Slocum, 

of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  57. 

October  23. — John  E.  Searles,  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, 68. 

October  24. — Dr.  A.  Brayton  Ball,  professor 
emeritus  of  clinical  medicine  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 68. 

October  25. — Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  D.D.,  the 

missionary  to  the  Gilbert  Islands,  yj Brig.- 

Gen.  Harry  Leland  Haskell,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  68. 

October  26. — Cardinal    Francois    Desire   Ma- 

thieu,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  69 

P'rank  M.  Kiggins,  chief  examiner  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  41 Ex-Con- 
gressman Allan  Langdon   McDermott,  of  New 

Jersey,   54 Ex-Gov.   John   Miller,   of   North 

Dakota,     65 Giuseppe     Biancheri,     formerly 

president  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  85. 

October  27. — Cardinal  Salvador  Casanas  y 
Pages,  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  74. 

October  28. — The  Earl  of  Drogheda,  62. 

October  30. — Thomas  Greenway,  former  Pre- 
mier of   Manitoba,  70 Mrs.   William  Astor, 

for  many  years  the  leader  of  New  York  social 
life,  78. 

October  31. — John  B.  Jackson,  a  well-known 
Pittsburg  financier,  64 James  Kerr,  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeeman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, 57. 

November  i. — Mrs.  Julia  Fletcher  Carney, 
author  of  "Little  Drops  of  Water,"  85 Eu- 
gene L.  Munn,  president  of  the  Park  National 
Bank  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  54. 

November  3. — August  Vianesi,  first  conductor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  8i. 


November  4. — Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  ex- 
President  of  Cuba,  72 Prof.  Edwin  Emerson, 

86 Harro  Magnussen,  the  well-known  Ger- 
man sculptor,  47. 

November  5. — Edward  G.  Gilmore,  the  New 

York    theatrical    manager,    69 Col.    W.    P. 

Price,  former  Member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia,  71 Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  70 Antoine  Auguste  Ernest 

Hebert,  the  French  historical  painter,  91. 

November    7. — Ex- Congressman    Daniel     M. 

Van  Auken,  of  Pennsylvania,  83 Edwin   V. 

Skinner,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad,  60.... Daniel  McCoy. 
former  State  Treasurer  of  Michigan,  63. 

November  8. — ^Victorien   Sardou,  the   French 

dramatist,  77 Prof.  William  Edward  Ayrton, 

the  well-known  English  scientist  and  inventor, 
61. 

November  9. — Ex-United  States  Senator  Ed- 
ward W.   Carmack,   of   Tennessee,  50 John 

Harvey   Treat,    the    historiographer,   69 Sir 

J.  J.  Duveen,  the  London  art  dealer,  65. 

November  10. — Justice  S.  S.  Calhoun,  of  the 

Mississippi    Supreme    Court,    70 David    De 

Camp  Thompson,   editor  of   the   Northwestern 

Christian  Advocate,  56 Herbert  Dudley  Hale, 

a  New  York  architect,  42. 

November  11. — Rear-Admiral  James  M.  Mil- 
ler, governor  of  the  United  States  naval  home 

at  Philadelphia,  61 Rev.  George  Ernest  Viger, 

for  over  forty-seven  years  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  St.  Charles  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

November  12. — Dr.  William  Keith  Brooks, 
professor  of  zoology  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, 60 Dr.  Azel  Ames,  sanitary  engineer  and 

writer,  63 Ex-Mayor  Gustav  Tafel,  of  Cin- 
cinnati,   78 Rev.    John    Denison    Kingsbury, 

D.D.,  a  well-known  Congregational  minister,  77, 

November  13. — Sidney  Edward  Morse,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  New  York  Observer,  75. 

November     14, — The     Emperor     of     China, 

Kuan^-hsu,  36 Achille  Luchaire,  the  French 

histonan,  62 Grand   Duke  Alexis,  uncle  of 

the  Czar  of  Russia,  58. 

November    15. — The    Dowager    Empress    of 

China,  Tsi-An,  7^ Count  von  Huelsen-Hase- 

ler,   chief    of    the   German    Emperor's   military 

cabinet,  56 Mrs.  Annis  Lee  Wister,   widely 

known  as  a  translator  of  German  novels Ex- 
Congressman  Edward  D.  Hayden,  of  Massachu- 
setts, 75 Mme.   Arvade   Barine,  the  French 

author,  68 Bishop  Edward  J.  Knight,  of  the 

Western  Episcopal  diocese  of  Colorado,  -15 

Col.  Martin  B.  Hughes,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  61 

Edgar  K.  Betts,  of  Troy,  N.  Y..  head  of  the  firm 
of  Earl  &  Wilson,  66. 

November  16. — Sir  H.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere. 
formerly  lieutenant-governor  of  British  Colum- 
bia,   80 Ex-Gov.    Robert    Burns    Smith,    of 

Montana,  54. 

November  18. — Edward  King,  for  thirty-five 
years  president  of  the  Union  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  75. 

November  19.— Ex-Congressman  Darwin  R 
James,  of  New  York,  74. 


SOME  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CARTOONS. 


ON    WITH    TIIK    DANCE,    LET    JOY    BE    UNCONFINED. 

The     Republican     elephant's     Jubilation     over     the 

splendid  victory  of  Mr,   Taft. 

From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


IT'8    ALL    OVER. 

Back  to  the  grind. 
From  the  Traveler  (Boston). 


AND   THE    OLD    INSTniMENT    WILL   NEED    SOME   TUNING  SIMPLIFIED   SPELLING. 

TO  DO  THAT  I  Apropos   of   the   New    Tork    Senatorial    situation, 

^      ^      . .      .  ,     ,     ^.        ,  „     ,  and  the  report  that  Mr.  Root  may  succeed  Senator 

Now    that    the   Presidential    election    Is   over.   Uncle  p,^^^  j^   ^^^c^    ^^j  ^^^^  ^^    Roosevelt  may  succeed 

Sam  desires  to  have  his  •'tariff"  piano  tuned  up.  Senator  Depew  in  1911. 

From  the  GloheDemorrat  (St.   Louis).  From  the  Herald  (Rochester). 
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HOLLAND   VS.    VENEZUELA. 

President   Castro   presents    another   ultlmatuni. 
I'rom  the  Uerald   (Washington,   D.  C). 


LOOK    OUT    BELOW. 

Cuba  makes  a  fresh  start  In  self-government  vitiJ 

the  election  of  President  Gomez  on  November  14. 

From  the  Bee  (Omaha). 


THK  duwa«;i:k  kmphkss  op  china  is  no  more. 

TTnclr  Sam  :  "  Now.  on  the  level.  Chink,  are  you 
looking  for  congratulations  or  condolences?     I  can't 
tell   wTiether  you're  Inu.^hln*  or  crln' !  " 
Fioui    the  /s'f/»    (IJaltimore). 


FLEW    TUB   COOP. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  tlw 
fine  of  $29,000,000  imposed  on  the  Standard  Ofl 
Company  by  Judge  Landls,  of  the  United  State* 
Circuit  Court. 

From  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbos). 


^ 
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A  TURKISH  VIEW  OF  THE  TURKISH  SITUATION. 

Is  tbe  new  constftntlon  to  be  supported 

by   tbe  army? 

From  Kalem   (Constantinople). 


THE    GERMAN    EilPEROR    AS    ADMIRAL    OF   THE    AIE. 

Apropos  of  Germany's   triumphs  in  aerial  navigation. 
From  Lutiigt  Blatter  (Berlin). 


RMPEUOR    WILLIAM    DISIHKSIXC:    OF    OLD    STOCK. 

•'  Nations  of  Europe,  I  represent,  as  you  know, 
the  great  Hague  firm  of  Peace  &  Co.  Can  I  sell  you 
any  well-matured  war  plans?'* 

From  Kladderadalach   (Berlin). 


*'  MAT   8HB   LIYB   FOR   EVERMORE  !  *' 

Anobl  of   World   Peace  :   "  With   all    their  peace 

speeches  I  shall  be  talked  to  death !  *' 

From  Ulk  (Berlin). 
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The  Austrian  Lion  to  the  Servian  Princeijct: 

Do  you  Imagine  you  can  frighten  me?" 

From  Boraasem  Jankd    (Budapest). 


THE    IMPENDINO    INTERNATTONAL    CONPEBENCE. 

After  the  high  commission  has  seised  the  Balkaa 
'*  suspects,"  and  tied  them  to  the  stake,  the  Impor- 
tant Question  will  be,  "  Shall  they  t>c  boiled  or 
roasted  ?  " 

Prom  Der  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


ALONE   I   didn't  DO  IT. 


A   FELLOW   FEELING. 


Mr.    Taft    (breathless    but    triumphant):    "Thank    American  Bird   (exhausted  b.v  Presidential  election) : 
you,  Teddy  !  "  **  Quess  it*8  a  hard  life  being  an  eagle  I  " 

From  Punch  (London).  From  Punch  (London). 


WRECKED  FISHING    SCHOONERS. — ^THE       STRATHCONA       PULLED   MORE   THAN  FORTY  OFF  THIS  COAST 

DURING    RECENT    STORMS. 

(On  the  right.  Dr.  Grenfell,  the  marked  figure,  is  seated  on  the  Strathcona's  deck  among  his  men.) 


GRENFELL  OF  LABRADOR. 


BY  P.  T.   McGRATH. 


TPHE  writer  has  known  Wilfred  Thom- 
ason  Grenfell  ever  since  he  began  his 
work  on  the  Labrador  waters,  in  1892,  and 
honestly  believes  that  no  man,  single-handed, 
has  achieved  in  any  part  of  the  world  such  a 
variety  of  philanthropic  successes  as  stand  to 
the  credit  of  "  Grenfell  of  Labrador." 
Preacher,  teacher,  physician,  surgeon,  magis- 
trate, policeman,  navigator,  pilot,  charity 
commissioner,  orphans'  guardian,  grand  al- 
moner for  the  whole  seaboard,  wreck  inves- 
tigator, cartographer,  rescuer  of  imperiled 
fishermen,  and  salvager  of  stranded  crafts, — 
he  is  a  perambulating  providence  to  every 
man  whose  livelihood  is  secured  on  the  lonely 
desolate  seaboard. 

Work  so  splendid  and  so  successful  has 
won  him  recognition  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  King  Edward,  in  personal  audi- 
ence two  years  ago,  created  him  a  "  C.  M. 
G."  (Companion  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George) ;  Oxford  honored  him  with  the 
only  M.D.  degree  she  has  ever  bestowed; 
Lord  Strathcona  (who  lived  sixteen  years  on 
Labrador),  declares,  "he  is  the  most  use- 
ful man  in  the  North  American  continent  to- 
day;" President  Roosevelt  has  entertained 
him  and  endorsed  his  movement;  Secretary 
Root  has  visited  him  on  Labrador,  and  high- 
ly commends  his  labors;  Earl  Grey,  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada,  advised  royalty's 
honor  to  him;  and  Harvard,  McGill,  and 
other  universities  are  among  his  principal 
supporters. 


When  Grenfell  came  to  Labrador,  in 
1892,  he  found  the  3Cnx>  permanent  residents 
and  the  30,cxx)  summer  fisher-folk  from 
Newfoundland  almost  without  religious  or 
medical  aid;  in  the  clutches  of  merchants 
and  traders  who  advanced  them  fishing  out- 
fits  at  enormous  figures,  and  took  their  catch 
in  return,  contriving  to  keep  them  in  debt 
during  their  whole  lives  and  maintaining  this 
system  of  bondage  for  generations,  with 
misery  and  destitution  universal;  with  chil- 
dren barefooted  and  naked  in  a  zero  tem- 
perature, and  parents  so  beggared  as  to  bor- 
row each  other's  clothes  to  come  to  him  for 
treatment;  with  education  virtually  un- 
known, the  ruling  powers  indifferent,  if  not 
criminally  neglectful,  and  the  region  a  veri- 
table land  of  desolation  for  all  connected 
with  it. 

Within  sixteen  years  he  has  effected  a 
revolution  so  complete  and  comprehensive  in 
the  conditions  of  existence  there  as  to  seem 
almost  a  miracle.  Beginning  by  clothing  the 
naked  and  succoring  the  sick,  he  has  grad- 
ually, by  judicious  charity,  encouragement 
of  thrift,  incitement  to  self-help  and  indus- 
try, and  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of 
practical  Christianity,  created  a  people  com- 
fortable, contented  and  free,  in  the  main 
from  the  fear  of  perishing  by  hunger  or 
nakedness, — formerly  the  fate  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  permanents. 

The  medical  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
"  transients "   have  been    as   fully  satisfied. 
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He  has  built  hospitals,  urphanages,  sawmills, 
^nd  workshops;  he  cruises  among  the  fleet 
in  a  hospital-ship,  and  has  launches  attached 
to  "the  land  hospitals  for  the  conveyance  of 
patients  to  and  fro,  since  there  are  no  roads ; 
he  has  established  eight  co-operative  stores, 
providing  much  of  the  capital  out  of  his  pri- 
vate means  and  asking  no  interest  on  it;  has 
built  a  schooner  every  winter  for  some  years, 
with  lumber  from  his  own  mills,  on  plans 
drawn  on  a  shingle  by  a  local  genius  of  a 
shipwright  unable  to  read  or  write;  has 
started  classes  in  weaving,  carpentry  and 
other  trades;  has  opened  day  and  night 
schools,  and  put  into  service  sixty  lending 
libraries  donated  by  Andrew  Carnegie;  has 
installed  his  own  electricity,  telegraphs  and 
telephones;  has  charted  the  entire  seaboard 
and  mapped  the  terrain  nearby ;  has  imported 
reindeer  from  Norway  to  replace  the  man- 
eating  "  husky  "  dogs  that  arc  the  terror  of 
the  region,  and  is  now  undertaking  the  most 
herculean  task  of  all, — the  raising  of  $ioo,- 
OCX)  to  transform  a  moribund  seamen's  home 
in  St  John's  into  a  fishermen's  institute. 
This  will  really  be  what  the  word  implies  in 
a  country  where  fishing  is  the  chief  pursuit, 
and  where  such  a  headquarters  in  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  fishing  ports  has  been  a  cry- 
ing need  for  so  many  years. 

Dr.  Grenfell  was  born  near  Liverpool  on 
February  28,  1865,  a  cadet  of  an  eminent 
English  family  of  soldiers  and  scholars,  de- 
scended directly  on  the  paternal  side  from 
Sir  Richard  Grenvil,  the  hero  of  Tennyson's 
poem,  "  The  Revenge,"  and  on  the  mater- 
nal side  from  the  notable  Sydneys  of  Pens- 
hurst  and  the  Hutch insons,  generals  in  the 
Indian    Mutiny   days.      His    father   was   a 


prominent  clergyman,  a  school-master,  of  the 
Arnold-of-Rugby  type,  and  imparted  to  him 
his  educational  grounding,  completed  at 
Marlborough  College  and  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. 

His  medical  training  was  acquired  at 
London  under  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  the 
famous  surgeon,  to  whom,  jointly  with 
Moody  the  evangelist,  Grenfell  owes  the 
inspiration  for  his  career  as  a  medical  mis- 
sionary. As  a  student  he  heard  Moody 
preach  and  was  influenced  to  dedicate  hi^ 
life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-man,  while 
Treves  suggested  his  undertaking  surgeon's 
duties  among  the  North  Sea  smacks. 

The  spirit  of  his  warlike  ancestors  ani- 
mates this  man,  though  his  weapon  is  the 
scalpel  and  his  course  the  "  Golden  Rule." 
He  is  of  the  class  of  splendid  young  England- 
ers  who  are  thp  Empire's  pride, — the  men 
that  have  won  the  world's  admiration  by  re- 
making Egypt, — the  men  that  are  molding 
India  in  the  same  way.  Instead  of  seeking 
a  lucrative  practice  in  his  native  land,  he  has 
preferred  to  carry  the  "  Message  of  Lo\t  " 
to  this  desolate,  ice-clad  Northland,  and  to 
face  daily  the  greatest  hazards  to  life  and 
limb  by  land  and  sea. 

Take  his  latest  and  most  thrilling  experi- 
ence,— his  going  adrift  on  an  icefloe  last 
April,  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  nearly  perish- 
ing. He  was  responding  to  a  sick  call  sixty 
miles  away,  and  broke  through  some  bad  ice 
while  crossing  an  inlet.  He  had  no  com- 
panion, but  contrived  to  get  upon  a  piece  ot 
ice  with  his  eight  dogs,  after  cutting  them 
loose  from  the  sledge  before  it  sank.  The 
"  pan  "  broke  apart,  and  he  had  to  discard  his 
heavy  clothes  and  swim  to  another  with  the 


In  a  fishonnan's  hut,— Dr.  Grenfell  and  a  patient.  In  the  male  ward,  Battle  Harbor  Hospital. 

A  CONTRAST,— TO-DAY   SIX    NEAT   HOSPITALS   RECEIVE    THOSE  WHO   ONCE   HAD  TO   SUFFER    IN    HUTS. 


WILFRED  THOMASON  GRENFELL,   C.M.G.,  M.D.(OXON.) 

A  mere  epitome  of  Dr.  Grenfell's  labors  In  Labrador  Is  striking.  In  1802,  in  the  Albert,  he  spent 
three  months  on  the  coast,  holding  services  and  treating  900  siclc.  In  1893  buildings  at  Battle  Harbor, 
gifts  of  friends  in  St.  John's,  were  converted  into  a  hospital,  with  a  second  doctor  and  a  launch  for 
transport,  while  the  Albert  cruised  with  the  fleet.  The  next  year  Indian  Harbor  hospital  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  Battle  Harbor  hospital  kept  open  all  winter. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Parent  Society  in  England,  and  his  personal  friends  there,  found  all  the  funds 
save  a  tr)fle  subscribed  In  Newfoundland,  but  this  year  friends  in  Canada  began  to  help.  In  1895  the 
Albert  was  replaced  by  the  steamer  Sir  Donald,  the  gift  of  Sir  Donald  Smith  (now  Lord  Strathcona), 
and  the  total  of  patients  treated  rose  to  1.900.     In  1896  the  first  co-operative  store  was  started. 

In  1898  the  wide-spread  distress  caused  by  bad  flsheries  was  adequately  relieved.  In  1899  the  hospital 
steamer  Strathcona  was  built  in  England  for  the  mission,  chiefly  through  that  peer*s  gifts.  In  1900  a 
third  hospital  was  erected  at  St.  Anthony,  Northeast  Newfoundland,  and  the  next  year  a  co-operative 
sawmill  was  started  near  there,  and  a  schooner  built  on  the  site.  A  year  later  **  Battle  **  hospital  had  a 
new  whig  added,  and  "  Indian  '*  hospital  was  enlarged ;  2,774  patients  were  treated,  110  being  hospital 
cases.  In  1903  further  additions  were  made  to  both  hospitals,  and  fast  gasoline  launches,  specially  built 
and  squlpped  for  conveying  patients,  were  sul>stituted  for  the  Princess  May  and  Julia  Sheridan.  In  1904 
a  residence  for  the  doctor  was  built  at  *'  Battle,"  and  an  orphanage  and  technical  school  at  St.  Anthony. 
In  1905  a  doctor  was  stationed  at  Harrington.  Canadian  Labrador,  west  of  Belle  Isle  Strait.  Carnegie  cir- 
culating libraries  were  Introduced,  and  two  Boston  specialists  spent  tha  summer  with  Grenfell.  In  1906 
a  hospital  and  physician's  residence  were  built  at  Harrington,  and  a  launch  added.  In  1907  Grenfell 
raised  $15,000, — $5,000  from  the  Canadian  Government  and  $10,000  from  supporters  in  America,  Canada, 
and  England,  chiefly  the  former, — and  imported  a  herd  of  300  Lapland  reindeer. 

This  year  he  has  had  seven  doctors,  ten  trained  nurses,  and  experts  In  orphanages,  manual  training, 
weaving,  and  other  handicrafts  at  work.  The  patients  this  year  number  about  3,600,  of  whom  180  are 
hospital  cases.  As  I  write  he  Is  leaving  for  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  a  winter's  lecturing  tour, 
extending  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver,  and  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  in  order  to  raise  $100,000 
for  the  proposed  flshermen'a  institute  in  St  Jotin's. 
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was  inshore,  the  ice  was  "  panning,"  and  no 
boat  could  be  launched.  Grenfell  himself 
says: 

There  was  little  slumber  that  night  in  the 
villages,  and  even  the  men  told  me  that  there 
were  few  dry  eyes.  Before  daybreak  a  fine 
volunteer  crew  had  been  gotten  together,  and 
effected  a  rescue.  When  at  last  we  carae 
through  the  harbor  mouth  on  our  return.  I 
knew  well  what  wives  and  children  had  been 
thinking  of  when  they  saw  their  loved  ones  put 
out.  Only  a  few  years  ago  I  remember  a  fisher- 
man's wife  watching  her  husband  and  three 
sons  take  out  a  boat  to  bring  in  a  stranger  that 
was  showing  flags  for  a  pilot.  But  the  boai 
and  its  occupants  have  not  yet  come  back. 
Early  in  the  season  the  father  of  the  very  boy  I 
was  going  to  operate  on  had  been  drowned  in  the 
same  way  as  I  had  nearly  been,  his  dogs,  dangling 
their  traces  around  him  in  the  slob  (ice  ground 
up  by  fragments  clashing  together).  I  must  have 
been  a  weird  sight  as  I  stepped  ashore,  tied  up 
in  rags  stuffed  out  with  oakum,  and  wrapped  in 
the  bloody  skins  of  dogs.  It  must  have  seemed 
to  some  as  if  it  was  the  old  man  of  the  sea  com- 
ing ashore. 

His  hands  and  feet  were  severely  frost- 
bitten, he  was  snow-blind  and  physically  ex- 
hausted, and  he  had  to  be  brought  on  a  sledge 
to  the  hospital,  as  he  could  not  walk,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  his  feet.    This,  however, 


GRENFELL   AT    SEA, — ^^   A    PERAMBULATING    PROVI- 
DENCE" 

(He   Is   doctor,  minister,   and   magistrate   for  3000 
miles.) 

dogs.  It  was  but  the  size  of  a  dining  table, 
and  on  it  he  spent  a  night  and  a  day,  clad 
only  in  a  light  sweater  vest,  short  knickers, 
and  mocassins,  without  hat,  coat,  or  gloves, 
after  being  three  times  in  the  water. 

He  drifted  about  twenty  miles  along  the 
coast.  To  protect  himself  from  the  biting 
blasts,  he  killed  that  night  three  dogs  and 
used  their  skins  for  coverlets,  their  bodies  for 
a  wind-shield,  their  harness  for  puttees,  and 
thefr  frozen  legs  as  a  flag-pole,  on  which  he 
attached  his  shirt  in  the  morning  as  a  signal. 

He  would  inevitably  have  perished  but 
that  the  previous  evening  some  men  seal- 
hunting  saw  the  "  pan  "  with  a  peculiar  bur- 
den, and  reported  in  their  village  that  a  man 
vva%  adrift.  One  neighbor  had  a  good  spy- 
glass, and  hurried  to  the  cliffs  for  a  lookout, 
confirming  the  report;  and  as  they  surmised 
it  was  Grenfell,  messengers  were  sent  all 
along  the  shore,  and  lookouts  stationed  to 
locate  him  again  at  daybreak,  for  the  wind 


JUST  AS   I  CAME  OFF  THE  ICE. 
(.\  miraculous  escape  from  being  swept  out  to  sea,) 
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ONE  OF  THE   EIGHT   CO-OPERATIVE  STORES   THAT    HAVE  RESCUED  THE  FISHERMEN  FROM    INDUSTRIAL 

SLAVERY. 
(The  losses  Dr.  Grcnfoll   makes  good  out  of  his  own  pocket;    the  profits  he  turns  over  to  the  mission.) 


was  only  one  of  his  many  narrow  escapes  by 
sea  and  land,  traveling  in  tempests  in  sum- 
mer and  blizzards  in  winter,  pursuing  his 
self-imposed  task  of  combating  sin  and  dis- 
ease, poverty  and  disaster  in  this  "  parish  " 
amid  the  Arctic  snows. 

A  day's  work. 

None  but  a  resolute  and  powerful  man 
could  get  through  a  routine  like  Grenfeirs. 
His  daily  tasks  in  summer  include  treatment 
of  ward  cases  received  aboard  his  ship  be- 
tween hospital  points;  navigating  of  the 
steamer,  for  he  is  his  own  pilot;  attention  to 
all  patients  found  in  the  different  harbors 
or  aboard  the  fishing  vessels,  such  as  diag- 
nosing and  dispensing  for  those  ailing,  ab- 
scess-letting, tooth-pulling,  etc. ;  holding  re- 
ligious meetings  every  evening;  responding 
to  all  calls  at  whatever  hour,  even  when  this 
implies  landing  in  the  inky  blackness  of 
night  or  rowing  miles  in  an  open  boat  where 
the  ship  cannot  get ;  writing  a  daily  diary  for 
a  score  of  newspapers  to  swell  the  funds; 
conducting  Sunday  services  all  the  season 
round;  arranging  for  supplies  of  wood  for 
the  ship's  furnaces  in  a  land  where  there  is 


no  coal;  adjudicating  the  disputes  between 
the  fisher-folk  as  an  unpaid  magistrate;  car- 
ing for  orphans  and  lunatics;  providing 
clothes  and  food  for  the  ill-clad  and  desti- 
tute ;  wooden  legs  and  arms  for  the  crippled, 
shot-guns,  and  game  traps  for  the  **  fur- 
riers," and  nets  and  gear  for  the  fisher-folk 
who  have  met  misfortune ;  hearkening  to  the 
appeal  of  everybody  in  distress,  and  relieving 
them  so  far  as  possible ;  baptizing,  marrying, 
and  burying  where  no  clergyman  ever  goes; 
towing  off  stranded  vessels  after  every  great 
storm,  and  carrying  wrecked  crews  south- 
ward to  the  mailboat ;  sounding  for  reefs,  ex- 
ploring harbors,  and  discovering  new  cod- 
banks  for  the  trawlers,  beside  keeping  track 
of  the  multitude  of  details  and  the  finances 
incident  to  the  administration  of  four  hos- 
pitals and  a  ship,  as  well  as  all  the  subsidiary 
enterprises, — lending  libraries,  workshops, 
fox-farms,  angora  goat  herds,  farm  at  St. 
Anthony,  sawmill  at  Roddickton,  eight  q^- 
operative  stores,  and  the  reindeer  herd;  not 
to  mention  correspondence  with  institutions 
and  friends  in  Europe  and  America. 

During   a   summer   he   will    cruise   some 
3CKX)  to  4000  miles,  between  St.  John's,  St. 
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THE    SCENE   OF   DR.    G  REN  FELL  S   LABORS. 

Anthony,  Harrington,  Battle,  Indian  Har- 
bor, and  Cape  Chidley,  at  the  entrance  to 
Hudson  Strait.  He  faces  the  perils  of  reefs, 
fogs,  storms,  and  icebergs  daily.  If  the  ship 
leaks  or  loses  her  propeller,  he  beaches  her 
and  patches  up  the  hole  or  bolts  on  new  fan- 
blades,  working  in  watei  waist  deep,  and 
perhaps  performing  a  critical  surgical  opera- 
tion between  tides.  Injuries  to  the  machin- 
ery are  repaired  in  the  same  way,  necessity 
compelling  ingenious  inventions  and  make- 
shift devices  to  carry  him  along. 

During  a  winter  he  will  travel  2000  miles 
over  a  frozen  wilderness  with  snowshoes 
and  dogsleds,  visiting  every  family,  "  curing 
without  pay  and  laboring  without  stint,"  bat- 
tling with  blizzards,  begirt  by  a  dreary  soli- 
tude, sleeping  in  the  snow,  feeding  as  condi- 
tions permit,  imperilling  life  and  limb  in 
the  drifts  or  by  falling  through  the  icy  cov- 
ering of  the  lakes  or  streams,  and  encoun- 
tering dangers  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of 
Arctic  explorers. 

The  mission  knows  no  class,  creed,  or  con- 
dition of  people;  it  cares  for  everybody  on  the 
same  basis  of  universal  Christian  charity. 
The  testimonials  to  its  worth  from  fisher- 
men, clerg>'men,  tourists,  and  otherwise, 
would  fill  volumes. 

It  may  be  asked  why  does  the  Newfound- 
land Government  not  undertake  such  work 
of  itself?  One  answer  is  that  in  England  it 
is  done  by  private  effort,  and  another  is  that 
Newfoundland  is  too  poor.     She  only  main- 


tains the  general  hospitd  in  St.  John's  for 
cases  from  all  over  the  island,  and  the  total 
outlay  for  this  hospital  is  but  $30,000. 

A  series  of  tragic  fatalities  on  the  coast 
forced  the  Terranovan  Government  to  sta- 
tion a  physician  on  the  summer  mailboat 
Even  then,  the  appointment  being  political, 
deplorable  scandals  occasionally  ensued. 

In  1 89 1  Sir  Francis  Hopewood,  now  Co- 
lonial Undersecretary,  visiting  Newfound- 
land, was  struck  with  the  terrible  condition? 
existing  in  this  Labrador  fishery,  and  on  rc 
turning  to  England,  advocated  that  die 
"  Deep-Sea  Mission  "  operating  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  of  which  he  was  a  Councillor, 
should  extend  its  labors  to  this  remote  ^^ 
gion.  This  being  resolved  upon.  Dr.  Gren- 
fell,  its  superintendent,  was  sent  across  the 
next  season  in  the  Albert, 

Originally  intending  merely  to  mitigate 
the  religious  and  medical  drawbacks  of  the 
fishing  people,  Grenfell  found,  after  per- 
sonal contact  with  them,  that  the  condition 
of  the  livyers  (natives)  necessitated  a  great 
widening  of  his  activities,  and  especially  tbe 
taking  of  immediate  steps  to  wrest  them 
from  the  clutch  of  the  "  truck  system," 
which  made  them  slaves  of  the  merchants 
and  traders. 

SHARING   LOSSES,    BUT   NOT    PROFTTS. 

All  of  these  economic  ventures, — that  is 
to  say,  every  enterprise  widi  which  Gl»- 
feirs  name  is  identified  apart  from  the  actoal 
hospital  work, — have  been  personal  projects 
of  his  own,  started  with  his  private  fuiuk. 
The  losses,  where  such  have  been  met,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  co-operative  store  whidj 
failed,  and  in  which  he  sank  $1200,  Gren- 
fell has  made  good  out  of  his  own  pocket; 
but  the  profits,  where  such  occur,  he  turns 
over  to  the  Deep-Sea  Mission  without  even 
the  slightest  deduction  for  himself.  He  ^^ 
ceives  a  salary  of  only  $1500  a  year,  exactly 
the  same  that  he  got  when  he  came  out  a 
young  man  sixteen  years  ago.  He  has  re- 
fused several  offers  of  the  mission  to  in- 
crease it  in  the  interim,  though  his  work  has 
enormously  enlarged,  and  his  assistant  doc- 
tors, with  only  one  hospital  each,  receive 
$1250.  All  of  his  salary,  apart  from  his  ac- 
tual living  expenses,  he  puts  into  these  ven- 
tures, also  the  receipts  from  his  books  and 
writings,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  lecturing 
tours.  All  the  enterprises,  co-operative 
stores,  sawmills,  fox-farms,  reindeer,  etc,  are 
deeded  over  to  the  mission,  and  become  its 
property  as  they  prove  profitable. 
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The  actual  cost  of  the  whole  mission  and 
subsidiary  work  is  now  $40,ckx)  a  year.  Of 
this,  the  **  Grenfell  Associations  "  in  Amer- 
ica, organizations  of  philanthropic  friends, 
contribute  $15,000  a  year. 

At  the  office  of  the  New  York  City 
"  Grenfell  Association,"  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
arrangements  are  made  for  Dr.  Grenfell  to 
lecture  at  different  places  in  the  States  (his 
1908  tour  begins  this  month),  and  other 
contributions  to  the  mission  are  received. 

The  association  in  Canada  sends  $7000 
a  year;  in  England  (including  the  parent 
society's  payment  of  the  salaries  of  his  staff 
of  doctors  and  nurses),  $15,000;  and  New- 
foundland, $3000,  one-half  coming  from  the 
Colonial  Government  as  a  subsidy  of  $500  a 
year  toward  each  hospital, — less  than  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  single  nurse  there.  The 
disbursements  on  account  of  the  mission  last 
year  through  the  St.  John's  office  were  $28,- 
673 ;  and  not  the  least  of  Grenfell's  anxieties 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions which  alone  make  the  undertaking  pos- 
sible. It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  testify  on 
his  authority  that  the  generosity  of  the  world 
to  him  is  growing,  and  that 


KIRKINA  AND  NOAH, — TWO  ADOPTED  WAIFS. 
(The  little  girl's  frozen   feet  had  been  chopped  off. 
With  artifloial  feet  she  now  runs  and  skips  rope.) 

sonal  volunteer  help  are  so  numerous  that 
offers  of  per-   he  cannot  accept  them  all.     The  past  sum- 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  DOCTOR, — flKENFEI.L    ON    A    WINTER   JOURNEY   TO   A   PATIENT. 
(He  receives  no  pay  for  this  work.     Fnu'zlnR  trips  of  twenty  to  sixty  mllos  are  not  Infrequent) 
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mer  he  has  had  seven  doctors  and  ten  nurses  he  seems  unchanged,  since  first  landiiitg  Ikr 

at   work,   several   being  volunteers,   besides  sixteen  years  ago.    Modest  and  retiring^  fky 

helpers  in  other  departments,  and  some  of  almost,  and  deprecating  publicity,   his  mo* 

the  leading  speciah'sts  in  America  cruise  with  lute  character  and  quiet  determinatkia  wt- 

him  each  season  and  perform  the  most  deli-  press  themselves  as  one  learns  of  his  riogrt 

cate  operations  known  to  surgery.  geous  and  philanthropic  deeds.     Earnest^  it- 

Grenfell  is  a  man  of  medium  height  and  voted,  and  self-sacrificing,  he  still  makes  li^ 

build,  in  the  best  physical  condition  always  of  danger  and  difficulty,  and  sees  in  every 

as  a  result  of  early  athletic  games  and  a  life  obstacle  only  an  incentive  to  greater  efiart 

of   unceasing  mental   and   physical  activity,  for  victory,  which  he  makes  with  a  frank. 

Time  has  dealt  lightly  with  him  despite  the  almost  boyish  confidence  and  whole-hearted 

hardships  endured  and   the  hazards  under-  enthusiasm  that  is  in  itself  a  large  factor  in sc- 

gone,  and  beyond  a  "  graying  "  of  his  hair,  curing  the  complete  success  at  which  he 


[A  note  to  the  author  from  Dr.  Grenfell,  on  hearing  of  the  preparation  of  the  above  ar- 
ticle, may  not  come  amiss  here.    It  is  so  full  of  the  instinct  to  help. — The  Editor.  1 

Dear  McGrath  : 

Please  give  others  a  fuller  share  of  credit,  and  spare  me  the  praise  so  generously  g^ven  ne 
often,  but  which  I  honestly  do  not  deserve.  Moreover,  we  all  just  love  the  work, — and  the 
bunkum  about  sacrifice  and  so  is  purely  invented.  As  the  Yankees  say,  "  It  is  a  bully  thtn^ 
to  be  up  against  a  problem." 

This  summer  has  been  a  still  much  more  rapid  growth, — fancy  the  Portia  bringing  ms 
thirty  patients  in  a  single  day  on  two  occasions !  at  only  one  hospital.     Yours  gratefully, 

Wilfred  Grenfeix. 


NEW  YORK'S  FIRST  BUDGET   EXHIBIT. 

BY  WILLIAM  IL  ALLEN. 

(Secretary,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York.) 

JN  a  non-partisan  speech  on  "The  Right  helped  greatly  to  show  taxpayers  the  super- 

to     Efficient     Government,"     Governor  iority  of  fact  over  rhetoric, — to  teach  dion 

Hughes  characterized  New  York's  first  bud-  to  watch  the  spending  rather  than   to   talk 

get  exhibit  as  "  an  important  advance  over  about  spenders,  to  demand  business  mctbods 

the   old    methods   of   stirring    up    agitation  wherever  the  city  spends  or  receives  moocf, 

without  really  being  of  assistance."     Seventy  to  judge  taxes  by  their  returns,  not  their 

thousand   visited   the   exhibit,   ten   thousand  size. 

came  to  hear  the  apostle  of  "  honesty,  impar-  Although  the  original  motive  of  represent- 
tiality,  and  efficiency,"  and  millions  read  ative  government  was  to  control  the  purse- 
about  it  and  its  noonday  conferences  of  tax-  strings,  party  politics,  campaign  extrsva- 
payers  with  officials.  New  York  City  is  ganzas,  and  American  mania  for  legislatiGn 
nearer  than  ever  before  to  confidence  in  have  so  exaggerated  personality  and  panaGCas 
Governor  Hughes*  closing  proposition:  that  even  publicists  and  municipal  reformen 
"There  is  always  use;  we  can  have  what  have  almost  forgotten  the  meaning  of  Ae 
we  want  ii  we  are  for  the  facts  and  for  what-  word  budget.  Press  comments,  calls  to  tafe 
ever  the  facts  call  for."  the  New  York  exhibit  to  Pittsburg  and  odiar 
The  success  of  the  exhibit  and  of  the  cities,  show,  however,  that  it  will  be  ca«f  to 
budget  campaign  that  began  in  1906  has  ex-  revive  Anglo-Saxon  interest  in  contnd  af 
ceeded  all  anticipations.  New  York's  tax-  government  through  control  of  pursestruM, 
payers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  can-  if  other  cities  will  duplicate  the  charts,  B^- 
not  continue  to  pad  payrolls,  pay  exorbitant  ures,  diagrams,  and  noonday  meetings  tkat 
profits  to  favored  contractors,  charge  current  led  New  York  to  see  its  *'  yard  of  lemonst" 
expenses  to  permanent  debt,  determine  the  its  six-cent  hooks  for  $2.21,  its  '' spotis 
spending  of  hundreds  of  millions  by  pull  or  town  hall  "  that  spends  $20,000  on  cleaning 
the  flip  of  a  coin,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro-  work  worth  $1800. 

vide  adequate  measures  for  health,  comfort.  The  supreme  service  of  the  exhibit  was  to 

play,  safety,  and  education.    The  exhibit  has  contrast  budget  alternatives,  making  it  dear 


A  YARD   OF   LEMONS 


POINTS   ENFX)RCED  BY   THE    NEW    YORK    BUDGET  EXHIBIT. 

(The  budget  exhibit  was  held  In  a  lower  Broadway  building,  under  tho  auspices  of  the  Rureau  of  Munlclpi 

Research  and  the  Greater  New  York  Taxpayers'  Conference,  from  October  5  to  November  2.) 
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that  through  the  budget  the  taxpayer  buys  troUer  Metz  exhibited  charts   showing  how 

either  attendance  officers  or  truants;  tene-  method  had  reduced  damage  claims  agaisK 

ment  inspection  or  tuberculosis ;  school  nurses  the  city  from  $5,000,000  to  $1  i,ocxx 

or  playgrounds ;  policemen  or  burglars ;  milk  No  moralizing  is  needed  for  taxpayers  nAo 

inspectors  or  infant  mortality.     Among  the  read  signs  showing  "  How    doth    the  dty- 

civic  organizations  that  exhibited  were  the  contract  man  improve  each   shining  hour," 

Allied  Real  Estate  Interests,  the  Tenement  with  profits  of  51  per  cent.,    106  per  cent. 

House  Committee,  the  Public  Education  As-  145  per  cent.,  and  273  per  cent.;  that  tbc 

sociation,  the  Committee  on  Congestion,  the  same  official  describing  the  same  payroll  ior 

Brooklyn  League,  the  City  Club,  die  Associa-  the  same  day,  in  two  different  places,  nabs 

tion    for    Improving  the   Condition   of   the  a  difference  of  $110,000;  that  the  Boofd  of 

Poor,  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa-  Education  spends  money  intended  for  attad- 

tion.     Official    exhibitors   were    the   Comp-  ance  officers  for  other  purposes;    that  Ifed- 

troller,    presidents   of   Brooklyn   and   Rich-  seed,  kerosene,  nurses'  aprons,  and  day  HGiges 

mond,  Health  and  Tax  commissioners,  and  had  been  charged  to  permanent   debt;  Aaa 

the  public  libraries.  72  per  cent,  of  tenement  inspectors'  work 

TTie  first  facts  to  catch  the  eye  showed  "  consists  in  reinspection  to  see  ii  work  or- 

that  the  budget  has  grown  three  times  as  dered  by  the  department  had   been  done"; 

fast  as  the  population;  that  the  annual  in-  or  that  the  same  number  of  attendants  is 

crease  of  New  York's  budget  exceeds   the  used  in  the  public  baths  for  100  bathers  as 

budgets  of  Washington,  New  Orleans,  and  for  5000. 

Milwaukee,  and  is  ten  times  the  total  budget  Among  the  material  gains  from  this  budget 
of  Atlanta  or  Kansas  City.  To  guard  against  campaign  are:  Budget  allowances  based  upon 
blind  opposition  to  bigness,  it  was  conceded  evidence;  adoption  of  the  principle  that  tax- 
that  New  York  may  get  more  for  its  money  payers  should  know  all  that  officials  know 
than  residents  of  other  cities,  and  that  it  ob-  about  departmental  estimates ;  a  precedent 
jects  to  budget  increases  only  because  it  has  that  gives  the  taxpayer  a  right  to  suggest  in- 
not  been  getting  its  money's  worth.  Photo-  creases  or  decreases  in  the  allowances  of  the 
graphs  and  charts  showed  that  the  annual  tentative  budget;  resolutions  that  prevent  de- 
budget would  not  be  so  great  if  there  were  partments  from  using  funds  for  other  pur- 
not  uncollected  taxes  amounting  to  $30  for  poses  than  those  advertised;  resolutions  pre- 
cvery  man,  woman,  and  child;  if  valuable  venting  department  heads  from  spending 
properties  and  privileges  had  not  been  sold  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  allow- 
or  let  for  too  little,  and  if  more  attention  had  ance  in  any  one  month  without  special  au- 
been  given  to  the  city  debt,  that  took  $28  of  thority  and  publicity;  resolutions  preventing 
every  $100  in  taxes  for  1908,  and  cost  $7,-  arbitrary  increases  of  salary  not  advertised  in 
000,000  of  the  $13,000,000  increase  in  the  the  budget;  the  realization  of  taxpayers  that 
budget  for  1909, — ^$143,500,000  to  $156,-  blind  opposition  is  futile,  and  that  an  ounce 
500,000.  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  vituperation;  an 

Whereas  nine  out  of  ten  visitors  wanted  abandonment  of  the  idea  that  die  budgets  of 

to  punish  the  men  who  paid  and  obtained  Borough    presidents.    Comptroller,    Mayor, 

exorbitant  profits,  placards  and  guides  tried  and  Board  of  Aldermen  should  be  discussed 

to  convince  taxpayers  that  their  protection  in  executive  session,  rather  than  in  the  open; 

lies  not  in  vengeance,  but  in  methods  that  realization  that  an  honest,  sane  budget  is  im- 

shall  automatically  describe  work  done  when  possible  unless  records  for  describing  work 

done,  money  spent  when  spent,  and  get  at  the  done  when   done,   and   money  spent   when 

men  who  buy  and  sell  hooks  by  watching  the  spent,  are  in  use  every  day  in  the  year;  the 

hook.     Everywhere  method  was  emphasized,  reduction    of   two   borough   allowances  be- 

One  chart  read:  "This  simplification  means  low  those  for  1908;  standardizing  of  repairs 

$25,000  less  for  printing,  twenty  clerks  less,  and  street-improvement  costs;  an  increase  oi 

infinitely  less  opportunity  for  favoritism  and  $169,000  for  the  removal  of  school  sinks  and 

delay,  and  cash  and  trade  discounts."     The  dark  rooms,  and  for  the  semi-annual  in^)€C- 

Board  of  Education  was  asked  why  it  had  tion  of  tenements  by  the  Tenement   House 

not  applied  to  the  $25,000,000  for  salaries  Department,  that  for  seven  years  it  has  been 

and  repairs  the  business  principles  that  will  unable    to    obtain    funds    for;    a    general 

save  this  year  $633,000  on  the  one- twentieth  strengthening  of  necessary  work  and  redu^ 

of  its  budget  that  goes  to  supplies.     Comp-  tion  of  unnecessary  work. 


THE  GOD  PAN. 
(Bronze  heroic  figure  in  the  grounds  of  Columbia  College,  New  York.) 


3EORGE  GREY  BARNARD :  A  VIRILE  AMERICAN 

SCULPTOR. 

The   Exhibition  at  the   Boston   Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

BY   ERNEST   KNAUFFT. 


AN  unusual  honor  was  bestowed  on 
George  Grey  Barnard  when  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts  opened  to  the 
pubh'c  an  exhibition  of  his  works.  This 
gifted  American  sculptor  has  recently  com- 
pleted some  thirty  figures  of  his  decorations 
for  the  Pennsylvania  capitol  at  Harrisburg, 
and  several  of  these  are  now  shown  in  this 
zountry  for  the  first  time. 

There  is  probably  a  greater  gain  in  seeing 
two  dozen  of  Mr.  Barnard*s  figures  together, 
as  in  this  exhibition,  than  there  would  be  in 
>eeing  a  sequence  of  the  work  of  any  other 
American  sculptor,  because  of  all  our  sculp- 
tors he  has  been  the  most  anxious  to  make 
[lis  life's  task  a  succession  of  related  works. 
The  eye  may  consider  such  a  collection  as  a 
>ort  of  chromatic  scale,  and  recognizes  its 
tones  and  half-tones.    And  it  is  to  be  hoped 


when  the  decorations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Capitol  Building  are  placed,  the  spectator 
will  similarly  be  put  attune  with  their 
chromatic  harmonies.  Then  a  new  decade 
will  be  marked  in  American  sculpture,  for 
the  harmonies  of  group  sculpture  have  never 
before  been  struck  in  our  native  art. 

In  the  Boston  exhibition  more  than  twenty 
figures  are  shown  in  the  tapestry  room  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  while  "  The 
Hewer "  in  marble  is  set  up  in  Copley 
Square  in  front  of  Trinity  Church. 

"  The  Hewer  "  was  quite  a  revelation  to 
the  pedestrians  who  passed,  and  aroused  civic 
interest  far  beyond  what  the  usual  statue 
does.  It  is  not  monumental  in  the  ordinar* 
sense  of  the  word.  Instead  of  standifnj 
erect,  the  figure  is  crouching;  instead  of 
standing  shoulders  back  and  head  tilted,  as 
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It  seeim  as  though   Mr, 
Barnard    has    p^vi.  ■: . 
bring  out  tbat  par 
human    form    which    ti  f 
layman  can  un<lersr-and,    ; 

A  feature  of  Mr.  Ear  | 
nard's  wtstk  which  diflftr  | 
from  that  of  othrr  sculp  > 
tors,  especial iy^   very   wc\ 
cessful  sculproTVf   i&  that: 
it    [S    often    more    atifo- 
graphic  than  thrirm*     Ht 
frequently  makes  hi  en- 
larged  day   fi^ure$  from 
his  small  sketches,  and  id- 
ways    finishes   them   pin 
by    part    with    hts    own 
hands. 

As  a  result  of  this  auto- 
jL^raphic  process,  -the  de- 
tails in  his  work  usual h 
tell  with  except ioiuJ 
force,  Indeed,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's  theory  of  art  re- 
quires that  the  spectamr 
should  be  able  to  app fe- 
ci ate  the  passages  in  hi* 
work  that  he  has  modeled 
with  fiuch  arduous  labor. 


^t  it\*i\\%\  \Mhu -u.  iMt*,h'^i,    Tin*  ^^litif,   K  .tilt*  tiM( 

till  I  9iw  \ih^m'%t  iil»-i  Hi  [nff  i$|i  luntkbM.il  («»«»•  1   ftiMi. 

miHh  a*  ti*  >ai  aJiiuti-  nii*/*  It  i^  tWlttv. 
iH^m  t*^  »»hitM  -ivj*thuii:  rHr  pniniti^^ 
man.  ihi*  (Vimeer  heum;;  thi»  «*mj  i^t  thr 
l*^rr*l  %nfH  .1  ^tMnc-;ij<  .l\^-  l^V  Hfm^r' 
jirthi  ill  ihc  Atfiii^^  -iii^*  chi  Iff  C>k[*«r*  ^tli  irr 
^13-^  fffl.iinU    ini|>i^n^;j.      I  *>r  etto^    'n  t^* 

^h^t  *\\t  H^iiTt*  hjtt  l^f.  and  \^-.!'fS-  t-ix!  f*" 

thctn,  \Vh  re  as  the  marble  was,  it  did  not 
serm  >x>  ov^!d,  Sv>  tv^nnal  as  the  usual  sculp- 
ture, *'  jv.st  see  the  \e:ns  on  that  arm;  the 
Tv.m  serms  a':\e.*  ^,1  J  a  street  clearer,  as 
he  stv>p;><\i  a  nu":v.erst  tv^  avin'.ire  the  t'.jT.ire, 


rvRT    v^    THE    ojt-.'vP    OF 
In 


THE    rXBBOKEX    UkW. 


•  P:a$:^r.  In  t!^  Uarrtsbvrv  dNormtkw.  T»  a«r 
l^'ft  Be  5*^f  the  -  RrvAtt^rsw*  trpkml,  perfcapa^  of  tkt 
Go^>d    SAtr-jintan    f-^^r^i:   in    ■■■lliid .    aad    to   osr 
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Michelangelo,  himself,  never  employed  the 
effect  of  reflected  light  more  knowingly.  In 
*'  The  Visitation  "  the  man  who  is  hewing 
out  the  angel's  wing  looks  intently  toward 
the  marble,  and  at  times,  as  the  light  in  the 
room  changes,  his  face  becomes  a  beautiful, 
clear-cut  silhouette;  at  other  times  it  is  il- 
luminated by  the  reflection  from  the  white 
marble  around  it,  so  that  it  seems  fairly 
bathed  in  some  supernatural  aureole.  Thus 
the  illuminating  transcends  that  of  most 
sculpture  just  as  the  illumination  of  Christ's 
head  in  Rembrandt's  "  Supper  at  Emmaus" 
transcends  the  average  luminosity  found  in 
oil  paintings.  Light  has  always  interested 
Mr.  Barnard.  Most  knowledge,  most  cog- 
nition he  feels,  comes  through  light,  and  he 


YOUTH. 
(PI«8ter.  From  *'  The  Broken  Law  "  group  of  the 
Harrtsburs  decoration.  The^  outstretched  arm  and 
hand  In  this  figure  la  destined,  we  prophesy,  to  be- 
come one  of  the  striking  sculptural  fragments  In 
American  art.     The  pose  Is  a  climax.) 

For  it  is  by  means  of  these  passages  that  the 
light  is  brought  to  play  upon  his  forms,  and 
his  idiom  of  expression,  which  is  light,  is  only 
understood  through  these  passages. 

His  latest  composition  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
"  Crucifixion."  Here  he  worked  on  a  green- 
painted  door  panel  in  terra  cotta  modeling 
wax,  with  all  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy 
of  a  Cellini.  We  feel  sure  on  looking  at 
his  forceful  and  correct  modeling  that  the 
sculptor  has  his  art  literally  at  his  finger's 
end. 

While  the  Harrisburg  decorations  will  be 
Mr.  Barnard's  crowning  work,  a  series  of 
groups  cut  round  a  marble  "  Urn  of  Life  " 

( 1897)  shows  his  sensitiveness  for  sculptural 
beauty  to  the  very  highest  degree.  Though 
small  in  size,  perhaps  some  two  feet  high,  they 

are  not  miniature  medallions,  but  they  seem 

to  be  heroic  groups  in  miniature.    One  group 

is  called  "  The  Visitation,"—"  The  Angel  of 

Life  holding  a  new  born  babe;  a  husband 

kissing  the  brow  of  his  wife;  a  man  hewing 

out  another  wing  of  the   angel, — the   only 

way  we  get  our  wings."     Another  is  "  A 

family  group, — a  father  standing,  and  mother 

with  a  babe,"   another  "  Solitude,"— a  sort  "  ^wthym. 

of  Adam   and   Eve  composition,   and   another  (Piaster.     From  ••  The  Broken  Law"  group  of  the 

!«;  "  TKa  TVi'rtty  Pn#»f  "  Harrisburg  decoration.     The  child  In  the  left  arm  Is 

15       inc  A^ing  roci.                                        ....  not  wrought  out  in  this  nio<l.>l.     This  figure  suggests 

In  these  groups   xVlr.   Barnard   has  utilized  ^^^,   loneliness   of  women    who   lM«ar   sorrow    without 

the  technique  of  marble-cutting  to  its  utmost,  sympathy.     Antithetic  to  the  "  Parenthood"  group.) 
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rounded  by  sheave*  at 
wheat,  whkh  symbolim 
"Thou  shall  cam  thy 
bread  hy  the  si^eat  of  dij 
brow."  Below  the  he- 
relief  will  be  a  projectiiig 
group,  "  The  Unbfokcn 
Law,"  in  i^icii  we  shall 
fiiid  die  "  Parenthood," 
and  the  "  Brothers  "  fig;iiTCS 
seen  in  our  illiistxatioo, 
while  on  the  rig^t  hand 
will  be  the  bas-relief  of  the 
"  Lost  Paradise,"  with  an 
Adam  and  Eve  figure  91^ 
a  large  peacodc, — an  em- 
blem of  human  vanity, — ^and 
below  the  group  of  "  The 
Broken  Law,"  in  i^icfa 
we  see  a  fallen  "  Vouth,*' 
and  then  a  "  Burden  Bear- 
er." The  resume  of  this 
group  is  a  figure  of  a  man 
who  has  lost  all  power 
of  going  onward.  This 
might  be  called  the  "  Lost 
Soul  "  or  "  Annihilation," 
but  the  figure  next  it  that 
whispers  is  the  "  still  small 
voice "  that  seems  to  say 
all  is  not  necessarily  lost, 
that  complete  annihilation 
makes  all  his  art  to  be  read  through  light,  so    need  not  be,  but  that  the  hope  in  Pandora's 


PART    OF   THE    GROUP   OF       THE   BROKEN    LAW. 

( Plaster.  In  the  Harrisbnrg  decoration.  To  our  left  the  front  view 
of  the  fallen  "  Youth  "  ;  next  the  "  Burden  Bearer  "  ;  next  the  "  R€- 
8um6**  of  the  group,  a  figure  that  might  be  called  the  "  Lost  Soul  "  or 
••  Annihilation  "  ;  then  the  "  still  small  voice,"  whisperhig  hope.) 


that  sharp  edges  are  absent  in  his  groups. 

In  the  Harrisburg  decorations  Mr.  Bar- 
nard has  evinced  certain  romantic  tendencies. 
He  has  set  aside  Lessing's  dicta  that  nvo  con- 
flicting emotions  should  not  appear  in  one 
group    of   sculpture,    and   has,   on    the  con- 


box  always  remains. 

The  antithesis  of  this  is  the  resume  of  the 


"  Labor  at  Rest  "   group. 
Maiden "     full     of     hope 
looking     out     upon     life's 
mouths    partly    open,    the 


"  A  Youth  and 
and  resolution 
prospect,     their 

poses    signifying 


trary,  given  his  emotions  full  reign,  and  let  aspiration, 
come  what  will,  in  the  final  adjustment  of        There  is  in  Mr.  Barnard's  present  work 

parts, — his  standpoint  being  that  a  decora-  an  execution  that  reminds  us  of  the  Greeks 

tion  on  a  capitol  built  by  the  people  and  for  at  their  best    A  directness  of  appeal  that  be- 

the  people,  should  give  back  a  message  to  the  longs  to  all  great  art.     Some  of  his  figures, 

people.  as    the    fallen    "  Youth "    and    the    lonely 

The  dominant  themes  that  will  strike  one  "  Mother,"    are    almost    as   hieratic   as    the 


on  approaching  the  front  of  the  Capitol 
Building  will  be  "  The  Unbroken  Law," 
or  "  Labor  at  Rest,"  or  "  Love  and  Labor," 


figures  on  an  Egyptian  tomb. 

The   "  Burden   Bearer "   is  not  quite  so 
simple  in  the  silhouette  it  makes,  but  though 


on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  while  on  the  right,  without    athletic   contortions,    it   appeals  to 

one  will  sec  "  The  Broken  Law,"  or  "  The  us  with  a  directness  as  being  a  sort  of  "  At- 

Paradise  that  fails  because  it  is  not  the  fruit  las,"  typifying  in  marble,   perhaps,  the  Ti- 

of  man's  labor."  carious  sufferings  of  mankind,  as  is  typified 

Each  subject  consists  of  a  bas-relief  and  a  by    Kipling    in    his   poem,    "  The    Sons   of 

projecting  group.     On  the  left-hand  side  of  Martha," — "  They   have  cast  their   burden 

the  doorway  will  be  a  bas-rehef  showing  the  upon  the  Lord,  and — the  Lord  He  lays  it  on 

figure  of  a  man   resting  on  his  scythe  sur-  Martha's  Sons." 


ALASKA'S  RAILROAD  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  FREDERICK  H.  CHASE. 


\  LASKA  has  more  gold  than  ever  had 
^      California,  Australia,  or  South  Africa ; 

has  more  copper  than  twenty  Buttcs ;  it  has 
lore  hard  coal  than  Pennsylvania,  and  it 
as  more  tin  than  Wales.  The  hay  that  rots 
n  its  tundras  and  plains  would  fatten  all 
he  cattle  that  roam  upon  the  prairies  of 
wansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  And  there 
he  wild,  fertile,  untouched  plains  and  valleys* 
\%^ait  the  ax,  the  spade,  the  plow,  and  the 
caper  of  half  a  million  American  farmers 
nd  gardeners. 

And  yet  this  virgin  empire  remains  vir- 
ually  landlocked  for  nearly  locx)  miles 
ilong  its  Pacific  coast.  For  a  distance  of 
learly  lOO  miles  from  the  coast  inland  the 


couiitry  is  so  rugged  that  it  is  almost  as  cheap 
to  build  a  railroad  as  a  wagon  road.  The 
great  river  system  of  this  empire  flows  north- 
ward into  seas  ice- locked  for  seven  months 
of  the  year.  The  heart  of  this  wonderland 
is  closed  to  all  the  great  possible  channels 
of  commerce,  except  railroads,  which  must 
be  built  in  the  immediate  future,  yea,  which 
are  now  being  actually  constructed  from  its 
ice-free  Pacific  harbors.  In  the  mountain 
walls  along  this  coast  there  have  been  found 
at  least  three  and  perhaps  four  sufficient  de- 
pressions or  passes  for  railroad  construction 
to  the  fertile,  grassy  plains  of  the  Yukon,  the 
Tanana,  and  the  Susitna.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  railroad  constructed  from,  say,  Valdez 


ARCTIC 


ALASKA    AND    THE    CANADIAN    YUKON    REGION. 
(Showing  exiHtlcg  and  projected  railroad  Hdps.) 
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to  the  heart  of  the  great  Yukon  Valley 
would  in  time  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
in  every  ton  of  its  rails  and  rolling  stock.  Be 
this  an  artistic  exaggeration,  it  is  certain, 
however,  no  projected  railroad  on  the  map 
of  the  world  at  this  moment  possesses  more 
alhiring  poasibilities. 

ROADS    NOW    UNDER   CONSTRUCTION. 

But  strange  as  it  may  scem»  these  very 
alhiring  poasibilities  have,  it  Is  alleged,  until 
now,  tended  rather  to  retard  than  hasten  the 
building  of  such  a  road.  The  fact  has  great- 
ly exasperated  many  patriotic  Alaskans  and 
it  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  clanu>r  that 
ha»  been  raised  among  them  fcnr  local  self- 
government.  The  inception  and  halting 
progress  of  these  so  much  needed  railroads 
reveal  the  fact,  it  is  declared,  that  the  de^ 
vdopment  of  Alaska  is  being  hindered^  by 
certain  interests  in  Wall  Street.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  purpose  of  this  artide  to  go 
further  into  that  phase  of  the  situation  than 
the  prrsetrtatJen  of  facts  that  bear  directly 
on  actual  projection  and  construction  of  im« 
portant  railroads  in  Alaska. 

Roads  at  three  separate  points  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  projected  and  are  now  be- 
ing constructed  to  reach  the  Yukon  country. 
These  roads  are  the  Alaska  Central  at 
Seward  City,  at  the  head  of  Resurrection 
Bay ;  the  Valdez- Yukon  Railway  at  the  head 
of  Port  Valdez,  and  the  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  at  Cordova,  on  Cor- 
dova Bay.  These  three  points  are  within 
a  radius  of  200  miles  on  Prince  William 
Sound.  The  completion  of  any  one  of  these 
three  roads  to  Fairbanks,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Tanana  Valley,  or  to  Eagle  City  on  the 
Yukon  Rivei,  near  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
means  the  development  of  three  or  four  agri- 
cultural and  mining  States  like  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  and  Montana  in  central 
Alaska. 

HEADING   FOR  THE   COPPER-FIELDS. 

But  the  builders  of  all  these  roads  have 
in  view  something  far  less  remote  than  the 
possibilities  of  central  Alaska.  They  are  all 
aiming  first  to  secure  the  enormous  freight 
tonnage  that  must  result  from  the  tapping 
of  thegreat  copper  belt  and  coal-fields  that 
almost  parallel  the  coast  for  1 50  miles,  begin- 
ning with  the  islands  on  Prince  William 
Sound,  extending  northeast  across  the  Copper 
River  to  Mount  Wrangell,  Alaska's  sole  ac- 
tive interior  volcano.     These  are  the  richest 


known  copper-fields  in  the  world.  In  an 
area  of  some  200  miles  there  is  in  sight  wb« 
competent  mineralogists  estimate  as  $i/X)a- 
ooo,ocx)  worth  of  copper.  There  is  scarcely 
an  explored  district  ten  miles  square  widun 
this  entire  belt  that  does  not  show  more  or 
less  high-grade  ore. 

But  copper  is  a  rich  man's  mine.  It  re- 
quires largje  capital  to  be  worked  with  profit, 
and  Alaskans  claim  diat  the  gigantic  Smdter 
Trust  of  the  United  States  has  gone  into  this 
rich  region  and  not  only  secured  control  of 
all  the  bonanza  properties  it  could  lag  itk 
hands  upon,  but  that  by  suppresskm  aodL  aab- 
representation  of  feurts  it  has  ontil  igaeadi 
made  it  difficult  to  get  capital  for  rubiiad 
construction  from  any  of  these  poiiUs.  Har 
only,  they  say,  has  it  scared  away  private  cip> 
ital,  but  it  has  prevented  the  United  States 
Government  from  giving  Alaska  that  flob- 
stantial  aid  in  railroad  subsidies  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  other  high  offidals  have  so 
earnestly  recommended.  And  all  for  what? 
That  it  might  keep  the  rich  Alaska  copper  oia 
of  the  market  until  it  had  exhausted  the  lov- 
grade  ores  in  its  mines  in  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

An  English  syndicate  has  recently  obtained 
an  option  on  all  of  the  holdings  of  the  Hub- 
bard &  Elliott  Copper  Company,  the  Alaska 
Consolidated  Copper  Company,  and  the  Val- 
dez-Yukon  Railway,  which  railway  was  be- 
ing constructed  by  the  latter-named  com- 
pany. The  option  calls  for  ^30,500,000, 
upon  satisfactory  reports  from  experts  now 
on  the  ground. 

Failing  longer  to  hold  up  this  developaicnt, 
the  Smelter  Trust  has  at  last  reluctantly 
plunged  into  the  Alaskan  field,  and  is  now 
busy  in  constructing  the  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  from  Cordova  Bay 
up  the  Copper  River  Valley.  At  the  town  of 
Cordova  it  is  stated  that  the  trust  will  locate 
its  huge  smelters. 

DIGGING    UNDER    GLACIERS. 

Copper  River  is  delta-like  at  its  mouth  as 
It  floH's  into  Prince  WiUiam  Sound.  It  cuts 
a  rather  broad,  low  gap  through  the  coast 
range,  and  it  is  through  this  gap  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river  that  two  roads,  the  one  from 
Cordova,  the  other  from  Katella,  about  forty 
miles  south  xD<n  Prince  WiUiam  Sound;  are 
ascending  the  valley.  Near  the  latter  place 
has  been  found  a  rich  coal  deposit,  but  the 
town  has  an  impossible  harbor;  therefore  the 
Katella  road  is  being  constructed  to  join  the 
Cordova  road  so  that  the  smelters  mav  be 
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enabled  to  use  this  coal.  The  Cordova  road 
will  be  compelled  to  cross  the  tortuous  river 
at  three  points  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aber- 
crombie  Rapids  and  Baird's  Canyon.  At  one 
point  the  abutment  of  a  bridge  is  against  a 
shifting  glacier,  and  the  engineers  have  had  to 
dig  down  lOO  feet  through  ice  to  get  a  per- 
manent foundation.  One  of  the  consulting 
engineers  estimates  that  the  cost  of  this  bridge 
will  exceed  $2,000,000.  It  will,  when  com- 
pleted, be  the  most  expensive  railroad  bridge 
of  its  length  and  character  in  the  world.  In 
Baird's  Canyon,  through  which  the  railroad 
must  pass,  the  wind  blows  a  gale  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour  for  days  at  a  time.  In  the  gorges 
here  the  snow  slides  in  from  the  mountain 
sides,  filling  the  canyon  and  packing  as  hard 
as  ice. 

RICH X ESS  OF  THE  ORE  DEPOSITS. 

The  Cordova  road  will  terminate  for  the 
present  just  above  Baird's  Canyon,  where  the 
stem-wheel,  light-draft  steamers  with  scows 
in  tow  will  bring  the  ore  down  the  river  from 
the  Wrangell  district,  out  of  which  flow  a 
score  of  lusty  tributaries  of  the  Copper  River. 


Within  two  years  the  world  is  likely  to  be- 
hold the  most  gigantic  of  all  mining  industries 
in  this  valley  and  along  these  mountain  sides, 
for  there  is  an  area  twelve  by  fifty  miles  with- 
in the  district,  bounded  on  the  north  by  El- 
liott Creek,  where  there  are  mountains  ribbed 
with  veins  of  the  highest-grade  copper  ever  lo- 
cated in  commercial  quantities,  and  even  veins 
of  pure  copper.  I  myself  have  found  a  sheet  of 
native  copper  one-half  inch  thick  projecting 
out  a  foot  from  the  face  of  a  cliff  where  the 
country  rock  had  eroded  away  from  it.  On 
Nugget  Creek  is  located  a  nugget  of  pure 
copper  over  seven  feet  long  and  weighing 
about  three  tons,  which  if  possible  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Alaska- Yukon  Exposition  in 
Seattle  in  1909.  The  gravels  of  all  the  val- 
leys arc  full  of  copper  nuggets  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  a  pumpkin.  In  many  instances 
veins  of  twenty  feet  in  width  and  traceable 
for  miles  have  been  found.  Most  of  these  ores 
range  in  value  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  copper, 
and  many  carry  as  high  as  $20  and  $30  in 
gold  and  silver  in  addition.  One  or  two 
bonanza  properties  have  uncovered  large  bod- 
ies of  ore  with  60  to  70  per  cent,  copper. 
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COMPETING  LINES. 

But  fortunately  the  Smelter  Trust  docs  not 
hold  a  controlling  interest  in  this  vast  mineral 
wealth.  It  is  owned  by  a  score  or  more  of 
independent  big  companies  and  several  thou- 
sand individuals  in  Alaska  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  the  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  has  a  most  probable 
competitor  in  the  Valdez- Yukon  Railway, 
projected  from  the  town  of  Valdez  to 
the  Copper  River,  with  a  spur  crossmg  tlie 
river  at  Tonsina  or  thereabouts  to  get  into 
the  Wrangell  copper  district,  the  main  line 
passing  up  the  valley  to  Copper  Centre.  From 
Copper  Centre  it  is  the  intention  to  extend 
I  the  Valdez-Yukon  Railway  in  two  directions, 
i  one  line  going  to  Eagle  City  on  the  Yukon, 
and  the  other  going  to  Fairbanks,  the  Chi- 
cago of  Alaska.  If  the  Valdez-Yukon  Rail- 
way is  thus  built  as  planned  it  will  be  to 
Alaska  what  the  New  York  Central  or  the 
Pennsylvania  is  to  the  United  States,  for  as 
Fairbanks  is  Alaska's  Chicago  so  is  Valdez 
its  New  York. 

Valdez  is  the  best  harbor  and  town 
site  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  and  the  trav- 
eler could  reach  Fairbanks  or  Eagle  City 
from  Seattle  by  way  of  Valdez  and  the 
Valdez-Yukon  Railway  a  day  sooner  than 
by  Seward.  The  Valdez  route  is  all  of 
four  days  nearer  Eagle  City  and  six  days 
nearer  Fairbanks  than  by  way  of  Skagway 
and  the  White  Pass  Railway.  From  Valdez 
to  Fairbanks  by  the  Valdez-Yukon  Railway 
it  is  about  350  miles,  and  to  Eagle  City  about 
450  miles. 

VALDEZ  AS  A  RAILROAD   CENTER. 

But  as  yet  there  is  only  a  short  section  of 
the  Valdez-Yukon  Railway  finished,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  no  town  the  size  of  this 
one  has  projected  or  attempted  to  build  so 
many  railroads  in  so  short  a  time.  The  Val- 
dez population  of  2000  for  the  past  seven 
years  has  talked  of  nothing  but  railroads  and 
copper  mines.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  or  a 
woman  in  the  town  who  does  not  own  a  cop- 
per claim.  Two  barbers  in  Valdez  have  been 
engaged  in  shaving  faces  and  cutting  hair  in 
order  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  $100 
worth  of  work  required  by  law  on  each  claim 
annually,  which  means  the  savini;  of  claims 
worth  millions  when  the  railroads  are  com- 
pleted. 

John  Roesene,  an  Indianapolis  barber, 
reached  Seattle  a  few  years  ago  with  money 
enough  to  get  to  Dawson,  where  he  made  a 


I' 


"  strike."  He  returned  to  Seattle  »>d  wi  ■' 
his  remarkable  gift  for  organ izatioa 
the  Northwestern  Steamship  Coinpaif, 
of  the  present  lines  to  Valdez.  He  tbco 
to  Valdez  and  projected  the  Coppri 
&  Northern  Railroad  and  at  once 
construction.  A  Boston  man  by  tbc  nmm  <£ 
Reynolds  in  the  meantime  organized  !H 
Alaska  Home  Railway  Companj-  and  aJiob4 
gan  construction.  Trouble  at  oocc  ^roat  mt 
the  right  of  way,  and  one  of  the  iUusti^vS 
in  this  article  shows  the  spot  iw^hcre  two  isri 
were  killed  in  a  battle  between  the  wtq  v9^ 
pantes.  This  place  is  very  near  ti>  t^  e^ 
trance  to  Keystone  Canyon,  the  kx^  m  tit 
whole  railroad  problem  at  Valdez. 

The  town  stands  'on  a  level  gravel  pbai  II 
the  head  of  the  beautiful  bay,  with  a  hadt 
ground  of  lofty  mountains  and  glisteiimg  ^ 
ciers.  Keystone  Canyon,  cut  by  the  p^^fe 
of  the  Lowe  River,  is  the  only  pass  b^fT « 
the  coast  range.  The  government  traS  fncl 
Valdez  to  all  points  in  the  interior  Iradi  | 
this  canyon,  and  a  railroad  cannot  get  mii^^ 
Valdez  without  using  the  canyon.  Tliis  «l% 
right  of  way  is  therefore  very  valuable.  Tie 
people  of  Valdez  believe  that  Roesene  in  hii 
fight  was  backed  by  the  Smelter  Trust,  but 
the  efforts  of  both  companies,  like  all  of  those 
who  have  preceded  them,  proved  abortive. 

The  task  of  tracking  this  canyon  with  rails 
is  tremendous,  but  by  no  means  impossible. 
Congress  has  appropriated  $40,000  to  build 
a  wagon  road  along  one  section  of  the  canyoo 
to  connect  with  Thompson  Pass  over  the 
mountain.  The  Valdez-Yukon  will  have  to 
spend  more  than  $2,000,000  along  this  pt» 
of  less  than  three  miles,  for  the  road  to  be  of 
service  the  year  round  must  be  built  high  up 
on  the  face  of  the  hard,  precipitous  dife 
which  at  some  points  tower  from  1000  to 
2000  feet  above  the  rushing  stream  below. 
This  company  now  practically  has  the  whol^ 
field  to  itself,  and  has  resumed  construction 
in  earnest  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $40,000 
per  mile.    It  is  a  York,  Pa.,  company. 

THE  ALASKA  CENTRAL  REACHING  FOR  COAL 

The  longest  section  of  completed  railroad 
in  Alaska  is  the  Alaska  Central  from  Seward 
to  the  head  of  Turnagain  Arm,  a  distance  of 
fifty-three  miles.  Seward  may  be  reckoned 
commercially  the  Boston  t)f  Alaska.  Ir  i 
about  150  miles  to  the  west  and  south  oi 
Valdez,  and  some  fifteen  hours  further  from 
Seattle.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  fertile 
Susitna  Valley  and  the  Matanuska  coal-fields. 
The  primary  purpose  in  building  the  road 
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^as  to  lay  down  the  excellent  hard  coal  of 
Vlatanuska  on  the  wharves  at  Seward,  where 
it  could  be  shipped  to  Seattle  and  San  Fran- 
:isco  for  less  per  ton  than  the  Pennsylvania 
or  the  Pocahontas  of  Virginia, 

This  purpose  has  not  yet  been  realized,  for 
the  completed  section  of  the  road  terminates 
nearly  lOO  miles  from  the  Matanuska  fields. 
A  Chicago  syndicate  headed  by  A.  C.  Frost 
built  the  road  thus  far  at  a  tremendous  ex- 
pense per  mile.  It  cost  over  $50  per  ton  to 
buy  and  ship  the  rails  to  Seward.  The  labor 
was  paid  for  at  $4  and  $5  per  day,  and  even 
at  these  figures  men  would  work  only  long 
enough  to  earn  a  "  grub  stake  "  so  that  they 
could  go  prospecting  nearby  and  perhaps  dis- 
cover ground  that  would  pay  them  $20  per 
day. 

The  road  traverses  open  meadows  and 
dense  forests  in  going  up  Resurrection  Val- 
ley, ^d  it  has  only  a  maximum  of  2  per  cent, 
pradt^per  mile.  There  is  but  little  costly  or 
difficult  engineering  work  on  the  part  com- 
pleted. But  now  at  the  present  northern  ter- 
minus, where  the  road  to  proceed  must  pass 
around  the  head  of  Turnagain  Arm,  a  num- 
^T   of   shifting    glacier    streams    must    be 


bridged.  After  passing  the  arm  the  road 
must  proceed  along  the  northern  shore,  and 
as  the  mountains  are  precipitous  right  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  a  great  deal  of  expensive 
rock  work  is  necessary,  besides  many  dizzy 
trestles  to  bridge  the  different  canyons  break- 
ing through  the  mountains  as  outlets  for  the 
boisterous  streams  flowing  into  the  arm.  Tur- 
nagain Arm  is  an  arm  of  Cook's  Inlet,  about 
100  miles  long  and  from  four  to  six  miles 
wide,  and  cannot  be  bridged.  Its  tide  behaves 
much  the  same  as  the  tide  in  the  famous  Bay 
of  Fundy.  When  the  tide  goes  out  the  bot- 
tom of  soft  blue  mud  is  left  bare.  But  the 
tide  returns  in  a  wave  or  "  bore  "  sometimes 
ten  feet  high,  reaching  from  shore  to  shore, 
and  sweeping  everything  before  it. 

The  coal  in  the  Chickaloon  Valley  is  one 
of  the  richest  deposits  in  the  world.  One 
may  view  a  geological  phenomenon  on  the 
Chickaloon  River  that  nature  has  provided 
nowhere  else.  At  certain  points  the  banks  of 
the  river  rise  into  towering  bluffs  of  anthra- 
cite coal.  With  a  pick  and  a  shovel  the  miner 
can  fill  his  boat,  and  float  down  into  the  Ma- 
tanuska and  into  Cook's  Inlet.  The  efforts  of 
certain  corporations  to  control  the  coal-fields 
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in  this  region  and  in  other  parts  of  Alaska 
have  been  so  active  in  the  past  three  years 
that  more  than  a  year  ago  President  Roose- 
velt deemed  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  the  gov- 
ernment coal-lands  from  claim  entries.  Alaska 
w^as  in  danger  of  having  repeated  in  it  the 
coal  history  of  Pennsylvania.  This  official 
act  has,  however,  in  no  way  discredited  the 
Alaska  Central  Railway,  which  is  to-day 
handicapped  by  nature  and  a  stringent  money 
market.  This  road  is  certain  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  central 
Alaska.  Its  ultimate  northern  terminus  is 
some  point  on  the  Tanana  River.  In  time  it 
is  likely  to  connect  with  the  Valdez- Yukon 
Railway,  and  some  day  from  the  southeast 
will  come  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  to  cen- 
tral Alaska. 

THE   COSTLIEST   ROAD   EVER   BUILT. 

The  White  Pass  &  Yukon,  which  con- 
nects Skagway  on  the  Pacific  coast  with 
White  Horse,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Yukon  River,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unique  roads  on  the  planet.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best-paying  roads  in  the  world, 
and  yet  most  oit  its  freight  cars  go  south 
empty,  but  freight  rates  are  high  enough  go- 
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ing  in  to  more  than  offset  this.      It  was  r? 
most  expensive  railroad  ever  built,  some  r^ 
tions  of  it  costing  $75,000  to  $100,000  pc 
mile.      Many   of    its   bridges    arc    cthazj. 
picturesque  structures.     To  get  over  the  s 
mous  White  Pass  and  also  avoid  the  VVfe 
Horse    Rapids   and    Miles    Canyon,   wkit 
m^ny  lives  and  much  property'  have  beeftkr 
have  made  necessar}'  the  constructioo  flf  A» 
remarkable  road. 

FARMING  POSSIBILITIES. 

There  is  enough  of  rich  placer  and  tes 
quartz  mining  in  Alaska  to  employ  50MO- 
miners  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  ccntur 
There  is  enough  coal,  copper,  and  other  nrz- 
erals  to  employ  another  500,000-  But  i 
purely  mining  population  does  not  huild  cour 
try  homes,  macadamized  highways,  and  bcaj- 
tiful  cities.  Alaska  must  look  to  its  sk: 
growing  soil  for  these  things.  It  must  lo* 
to  the  fertility  of  its  plains  to  help  suppor. 
its  fast  steaming  railways  and  to  found  2 
high  civilization  for  its  hardy  pioneers.  ^^^H^ 
ground  is  there  for  the  prophec>'^  that  thl* 
cold  northern  empire  has  in  gestation  thrrr 
or  four  great  States  like  Iowa,  \Iinnesoti. 
and  Michigan?  It  has  three  magnificent  vi- 
leys,  much  of  which  is  coh- 
ered with  lumber-bearing 
forests  of  spruce,  birch,  pop- 
lar, and  Cottonwood.  AH 
of  its  great  interior  has  a 
splendid  summer  of  contin- 
uous daylight.  Nearly  ai' 
kinds  of  temperaturc-zonc 
vegetables  flourish  thcrf. 
From  actual  figures  thf 
value  of  the  product  froo 
truck  farms  around  the  cit> 
of  Fairbanks  last  year  wis 
$50,000.  Next  year  will 
show  a  big  increase,  as  manr 
more  persons  arc  going  into 
the  business.  Wheat,  ats, 
and  barley  have  matured  ar 
Rampart,  not  far  from  the 
Arctic  Circle.  From  this 
point  in  the  far  north  down 
through  all  the  valleys  to 
the  southern  coast,  \\Aerc 
the  climate  is  tcmper^^l  ^t 
the  Japan  current,  many  of 
the  field  and  garden  crofs 
of  the  Northern  Stat«  wfll 
grow  with  profit. 

The  United  States  Got- 
ernment    has    distributed 
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large  quantities  of  farm  and  garden  seed 
to  settlers  in  these  valleys  with  excellent 
results.  At  Copper  Centre  is  a  Government 
agricultural  station,  where  wheaft,  oats,  and 
barley,  and  nearly  all  the  garden  vegetables, 
grow  to  wonderful  perfection.  I  have  seen 
vast  areas  of  blue  grass  equal  in  quality  and 
as  luxuriant  as  that  in  Kentucky.     Central 


Alaska  must  attract  the  stock-grower  and 
farmer  as  soon  as  the  railroad  gets  there.  The 
next  great  homestead  rush  on  this  continent 
will  be  to  its  plains  and  valleys.  Once  it  is 
opened  to  the  sea  it  will  grow  faster  than 
Northwestern  Canada,  for  here  is  room  for 
500,000  prosperous  farms  and  homes  under 
the  American  flag. 
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INVESTIGATION  of  the  possible  coal 
resources  of  unknown  Alaska  was  be- 
gun by  the  United  States  Geoh^ical  Survey 
somewhat  more  than  six  years  ago.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Alaska  covers  nearly  6oOr 
000  square  miles  of  territory, — most  of  it 
prior  to  the  Survey's  investigations  an  un- 
known wilderness, — ^more  than  8,000,000 
acrt^  of  coal-bearing  lands  has  been  discov- 
ered and  surveyed  in  more  or  less  detail. 
Furi|{[ier  explorations  and  surveys  may  be 
ev^  flebcr  in  results.  Alfred  H.  Brooks, 
g:eologist,  Alaskan  explorer,  and  chief  of  the 
division  of  Alaskan  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  returned  to  Washingtoa 
^  few  days  ago  from  a  field  season  ia  the 
giant  young  Territory. 


"  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
miles  of  Alaskan  territory,"  said  Mr.  Brooks, 
in  conversing  on  Alaskan  coals,  "  an  area  as 
great  as  that  of  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  combined,  is  yet 
practically  an  unknown  land,  a  terra  incog- 
nita so  far  as  its  useful  and  precious  min- 
erals are  concerned.  As  for  coal,  we  know 
that  it  exists  in  this  little-explored  region.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  there  are  coal-fields 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extent  which  may  add 
billions  of  tons  to  the  Alaskan  coal  reserve. 
As  an  example,  a  reconnaissance  has  been 
made  by  one  of  our  geological  parties  of  the 
Cape  Lisburne  coal-fields  in  northwest 
Alaska  which  brought  to  light  large  de- 
posits of  good   coal.     The  geologic   indica- 
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MAP    OF    ALASKA,    SHOWING    DISTRIBUTION    OF    COAL     AND   COAL-BEARING  ROCKS,    SO    FAR   AS    KNOWN. 


tions  are  that  this  is  only  the  western  end 
of  what  is  probably  an  extensive  coal  area, 
but  of  which  we  have  no  specific  kno>vledge. 
With  so  much  to  be  learned  of  Alaska  it 
would  not  surprise  me  if  its  ultimate  coal 
area  should  prove  double  that  now  known." 
A  preliminary  statement  of  the  known  coal 
resources  of  Alaska  is  now  being  prepared 
for  the  Conservation  Commission.  It  can 
hardly  be  other  than  an  exceedingly  favor- 
able showing.  A  study  of  the  Alaskan  coal 
reports  already  published  by  the  Survey 
shows  a  dozen  or  more  extensive  coal-fields, 
ranging  from  lignite  to  coal  of  as  good  a 
grade  as  the  famous  Pocahontas  coking  coal 
of  West  Virginia.  The  area  of  Alaskan  cok- 
ing coal  is  considerable.  This  coal,  it  may 
be  noted,  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  a  metal- 
liferous region,  where  it  is  needed  for  ore- 
reduction  processes.  It  is  thus  of  higher  im- 
portance than  anthracite,  and  Alaska,  too,  has 
her  anthracite  coal.  Some  of  the  coal-layers 
are  of  huge  dimensions.  Mr.  Brooks  states 
that  he  has  observed  "  swells  "  in  coal  seams, 
sixty  feet  thick  of  solid  coal.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  some  of  the  coal  de- 
posits are  favorably  located  (with  some  rail- 
'■^^d  construction)  to  enable  water  shipment 


to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  State*, 
where  good  coal  is  a  scarce  article.  Tw^ 
railroads  are  in  course  of  construction  froni 
Alaskan  coast  points  to  important  coal-fields. 
— one  from  Seward,  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula, 
to  the  high-grade  Matsanuska  bituminous 
and  coking  coals,  and  the  other  from  Cor- 
dova, on  Prince  William's  Sound,  to  tbf 
Controller  Bay  fields.  Both  of  these  lines 
are  destined  to  pass  on  through  the  coal-fields 
and  tap  the  gold  and  copper  regions  of  Fair- 
banks and  the  Copper  River,  respectively. 
lying  beyond.  With  this  development  ^tj- 
sels  taking  coal  south  will  be  assured  of  rt- 
turn  cargoes  to  supply  the  large  needs  of  the 
country  lying  beyond  the  coal  mines.  Wort 
on  both  of  these  roads  is  well  advanced. 

"  The  vast  mineral  resources  of  Alaska, ' 
said  Mr.  Brooks,  "  are  but  just  beginning  to 
be  appreciated.  The  precious  and  usjbiul 
minerals  are  well  represented.  Coal  islbot 
one  of  the  Territory's  sources  of  weal;»  in 
the  class  of  useful  minerals.  One  o\  tif-i> 
vestigations  now  in  hand  by  the  Sur^n'  t> 
a  preliminary  summary  of  Alaska's  coal  de- 
posits, but  it  will  be  truly  preliminary,  b^ 
cause  in  reality  we  are  just  beginning.  The 
Survev  aeologists  will  furnish  the  Consen^i- 
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tion  Commission  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  tons  of  coal  in  the  Alaska  beds,  but  as  fur- 
ther geologic  investigation  progresses  this 
will  be  subject  to  continual  change  and  in- 
crease. 

**  The  occurrence  of  good  coking  coal  is  of 
prime  importance.  Back  of  the  Controller 
coking-coal  fiflds  He  the  copper  deposits  of 
the  Copper  River  region,  and  when  railroads 
connect  these  two  localities,  bringing  fuel 
and  metal  together,  and  when  they  enter 
the  placer  regions,  then  may  be  looked  for 
something  like  a  full  development  of  Alaska's 
resources." 

Through  the  energy  of  Secretary  Seward, 
as  every  schoolboy  knows,  Alaska  was  pur- 
chased from  Russia  for  $7,200,ocx).  Seward 
was  reviled  for  consummating  a  worthless 
bargain.  Tardily  enough  the  name  of  this 
far-seeing  statesman  was  fixed  upon  a  portion 
of  the  great  Territory, — Seward  Peninsula, 
— named  by  Mr.  Brooks  in  1899.  The  an- 
nual gold  output  of  this  small  section  of 
Alaska  is  just  about  the  purchase  price  of  the 
entire  Territory,  and  geologists  say  that  this 
contribution  promises  to  remain  fairly  con- 
stant for  many  years  to  come.     But  aside 


from  this,  Seward  Peninsula  has  coal,  and 
this  may  prove  an  important  factor  in  the 
gold  production  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Chi- 
cago Creek  mine,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  has  for  several  years  been  worked 
in  a  small  way  for  local  consumption,  and 
has  been  ah  important  source  of  fuel  in  this 
timberless  region.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  great  need  of  power  for  working  the  placer 
gold  fields  located  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
this  coal  mine,  from  ten  to  one  hundred  or 
more  miles  distant.  Plans  are  now  being 
considered  to  establish  a  big  power  plant  at 
the  Chicago  Creek  coal  mine  and  transmit 
power  to  these  various  fields.  This  is,  of 
course,  no  more  than  has  been  done  in  numer- 
ous instances  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
If  the  place  proves  feasible  it  should  add 
enormously  to  the  gold  output  of  the  region, 
and  should  it  be  a  success  the  lignitic  coals 
of  the  inland  region  may  eventually  be  simi- 
larly utilized  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  mining 
by  supplying  power  to  some  of  the  Yukon 
gold-fields. 

Stated  chronologically,  the  work  of  the 
Government  in  determining  Alaska's  coal 
wealth  began  in  1902,  when  the  Geological 
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Survey  began  its  systematic  study  of  Alaskan 
fuels,  starting  with  a  geologic  reconnaissance 
of  the  low-grade  bituminous  and  lignite  coals 
of  the  Yukon  region.  In  1902  and  1905  in- 
vestigations were  made  of  the  Nenana  fields 
near  Fairbanks.  In  1903  work  was  begun 
on  the  coal-fields  of  the  Controller  Bay  re- 
gion, and  the  field  was  surveyed  in  detail  in 

1905  and  1906  and  maps  published.  In  1904 
work  was  done  in  the  coal-fields  of  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula  at  Chignig,  and  geologic 
reconnaissance  work  has  been  completed 
there  during  the  past  season.     In  1905  and 

1906  the  Matsanuska  field  was  covered  by 
geologic  reconnaissance  work.  In  the  Mat- 
sanuska and  the  Controller  Bay  fields  there 
arc  about  100  square  miles  of  lands  under- 
lain by  workable  coals  containing  anthracite 
and  bituminous  fuels  of  the  highest  grade.  In 
1905  the  Herendeen  Bay  coal  region  was 
studied  by  Survey  geologists,  and  during  the 
past  season  reconnaissance  work  has  been 
completed  in   this  soft-coal   field.     In   1903 


coal  investigations  were  made  of  the  socr 
eastern  Alaska  coal-fields,  but  these  have  a. 
however,  proved  of  any  particular  ccook:: 
importance.  In  1904  the  geologic  study  ■: 
the  Cape  Lisburne  coal  region  ^«ra5  befir 
This  is  a  bituminous-coal  field  contaxor. 
coal  ranging  from  low  to  high  grade,  sad  v 
present  its  boundaries  are  only  partial! 
known.  In  1904  Survey  work  was  col 
menced  in  the  large  lignite  fields  of  the  Kcr^ 
Peninsula. 

Federal  investigations  arc  thus  being  a: 
ried  on  along  definite  lines  of  dcterminir, 
the  coal  resources  of  Alaska,  not  only  vr 
relation  to  local  consumption  and  the  sdm: 
lation  of  the  Territory's  gold  producti<m,  Ir- 
with  reference  to  their  effect  upon  the  toa 
coal  reserve  of  the  country.  The  work  is  > 
especial  importance  and  the  sho^^ing  alia: 
made  is  highly  satisfactory  because  of  t^: 
comparative  lack  of  large  developed  coal  sx- 
plies  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  Un  -^ 
States. 


VALLEY   OF   SHEEP  CREEK,   CONTROLLER  BAY    REGION. 

(Showing  coal  outcrops  on  the  mountain  face.) 
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FIRST  TEST   OF    MANHATTAN  S    HIGH-PRESSURE    SERVICE,  ON  WEST  STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 
( With  thirty  two-Inch  nozzles  over  30,000  gallons  of  water   per  minute,  or  the  capacity  of  both  pnmp- 
ing  stations,  can  be  discharged.     This  is  a  greater  amount  than  could  be  secured  from  all  the  flre-englnei 
on  Manhattan  Island.) 

HIGH-PRESSURE  FIRE  PROTECTION. 


BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE. 


"Throughout  the  united  states 

there  is  a  general  movement  further  to 
safeguard  the  lives  and  property  of  the  in- 
habitants of  cities  by  providing  more  ade- 
quate facilities  for  coping  with  outbreaks  of 
fire.     Typical  of  this  tendency  are  the  ex- 
tensive   high-pressure    fire    systems    recently 
completed  in  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan 
and  in  the  business  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Brooklyn  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
while   smaller   installations   of   varying   ca- 
pacity and  design,  but  with  the  same  object, 
are  either  in   operation   or  are   under  con- 
struction   elsewhere    in    the    United    States. 
Under  the  best  conditions,  as  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  these  high-pressure  water 
systems  are  independent,  and  are  used   for 
fire  service  only,  but  where  the  local  distrib- 
uting systems  can  withstand  the  strain, — and 
this  is  true   only  of  comparatively  modern 
waterworks, — high  pressures  for  fire  service 
can  be  applied  directly  to  the  mains  on  receipt 
of  an  alarm  by  putting  in  operation  one  or 
more  high-power  pumps. 

When  properly  designed  and  constructed 
these  high-pressure  fire  systems  are  able  to 
supplant,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  to  a  very 


large  extent,  the  ordinary  portable  steam  fire 
engine  with  a  material  gain  in  efficiency  as 
well  as  in  economy,  due  to  the  great  mechan- 
ical advantage  of  substituting  one  central 
high-power  pumping  plant  for  a  number  of 
isolated  units  whose  power  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  weight  that  can  be  drawn  by 
two  or  three  horses  or  can  be  self-propelled 
with  sufficient  speed. 

DANGEROUS  RISKS  IX  AMERICAN  CITIES. 

In  every  American  city  the  insurance  un- 
derwriters state  that  conditions  are  such  that 
a  fire  once  started  would  prove  most  disas- 
trous, and  this  has  been  demonstrated  most 
conclusively  in  the  large  conflagrations  of 
recent  years.  Therefore  to  strengthen  water- 
supply  systems  and  fire  departments  is  the 
costly  but  necessary  task  that  must  be  per- 
formed by  the  American  municipality,  and 
as  the  high-pressure  water  service  is  now 
considered  the  most  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical way  of  securing  this  needed  additional 
fire  protection,  its  development  and  the  meth- 
od of  its  installation  and  use  are  particularly 
interesting.  And,  furthermore,  there  has  re- 
sulted very  largely  a  new  technique  of  fire- 
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fighting,  which  the  firemen  must  master  and 
develop,  as  the  tool s| thus  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal are  sufficiently  different  to  involve  im- 
portant innovations  in  methods. 

NEED    OF    ADEQUATE    WATER    SUPPLY    AND 
PRESSURE. 

It  is  but  a  truism  that  the  first  essential 
element  of  fire. protection  is  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water  available  at  any  point  in  a  city 
where  a  fire  is  likely  to  occur.  Now  if  the 
pressure  on  the  mains  of  the  city  waterw^orks 
is  sufficient  to  throw  a  stream  large  enough 
to  be  effective  at  the  top  of  the  tallest  build- 
ing in  the  most  elevated  districts,  or  to  sup- 
ply sprinkler  systems  in  tall  buildings,  and 
the  mains  themselves  arc  of  sufficient  size  to 
afford  water  enough  to  quench  any  incipient 
conflagration,  then  the  matter  of  fire  protec- 
tion is  nearly  solved.  But  these  conditions 
are  realized  rarely,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  older  waterworks,  which  usually  were 
designed  for  low  pressures  and  at  such  have 
been  operated,  so  that  in  addition  to  low- 
pressure  mains  and  hydrants  the  water  pipes 
of  buildings  have  been  installed  only  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  withstand  the  pressures  of 
the  days  of  low  structures.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  send  the  water  to  the  top  of  a  burn- 
ing building,  or  to  direct  streams  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  deal  with  a  fire,  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  pressure  by  a  pump  or  fire-engine. 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  of 
American  municipal  government  that  water 
supplies,  especially  when  owned  and  operated 
by  the  cities  themselves,  have  often  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  behind  the  natural  increase  in 
population,  so  that  throughout  the  United 
States  there  has  been  experienced  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  increased  water  supplies 
for  general  service,  and  in  particular  for  fire 
protection.  Often  there  may  be  found  in  a 
city  either  an  utter  inadequacy  of  water,  or, 
with  an  adequate  supply,  the  distribution 
system  may  be  faulty  and  insufficient,  in 
which  case  any  number  of  fire-engines  draw- 
ing from  hydrants  fed  from  a  single  main,  or 
mains  of  too  small  capacit}^  really  can  ac- 
complish but  little  at  a  fire.  Under  modern 
conditions  the  underwriters  demand  that  the 
business  portions  of  a  city  shall  be  well  grid- 
ironed  with  mains  at  least  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  residential  districts  with 
those  eight  inches  in  diameter.  But  in  few 
cities  are  the  requirements  met  with,  and 
also  in  few  is -the  water  supply  adequate  for 
present,  not  to  mention  future,  needs. 

Accordingly,  spurred  by  the  reports  of  in- 


surance men   and    the  demands  of  firr  . 
partments,   there   has    lately    been    x  era- 
needed  effort  to  increase  \%'ater  supplks.  • 
pecially  those  available  and  essential  im  i 
protection.     When  this   deficiency   ii. 
realized,  in  a  number,  of  instance§^  it  hm 
determined    not    only    to    provide   mA 
water  for  fire  purposes,  but  b>   supphvc   j 
at  comparatively  high  pressures  to  mr^ 
doubly  effective.     Furthermore,  sudi  i 
pressure  system  after  the  first  cost  of 
tion  serves  to  cut  down  itiunicipal 
by  eliminating  a  large  number  of  tfiicii^ 
companies,  with  their  crews   and   cnJicr  ^ 
penses. 

THE  USE  OF  FIRE-BOATS.  ^ 

The    first    step    toward     an     indqut*^ 
high-pressure  fire  service  was  taken  w^ar* 
the  attempt  to  secure  increased   pumrW 
pacity  and  pressures  over  those  tumisnes 
fire-engines,  use  was  made  of  larg:e  tiii^Sa:^ 
by  cities  having  extensive  and  valuable  wsr: 
fronts.     Naturally  on  such  boats  could  be  - 
stalled    boilers,    engines,    and    pumps  nx" 
powerful    than    those    of    horse-drauii  tr^- 
engines,  and  with  an  unlimited  water  supr 
available  these  fire-boats  were    found  in-:- 
pensable    not   only    for   fires    on    the  wr: 
front,  but  also  for  those  a  few  blocks  dkar*- 
to  which  rubber  or  cotton  hose  could  be  - 
from  the  bulkheads.     So  effective  \v^  :  • 
practice  that  in  Cleveland  in   1888  a  perc^ 
nent  six-inch  cast-iron  main  was  laid  undf 
ground   from  the  river  bank   a   distancf 
700  or  800  feet  to  the  top  of  a  nearb>'  bL" 
in  order  to  utilize  the  services  of  a  fire-h?x:: 
In  the  next  year  Milwaukee   followed  tf 
example  and  constructed  a  special  pipe  \y 
for  fire  service,  and  later  the  idea  was  tair 
up  by  the  cities  of  Detroit  and  Buffalo.    I 
these  cities  various  extensions  of  the  pipe  Lr^ 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  t*^ 
substitution  of  permanent  pumping  statior- 
for    the    fire-boats    has    been    discussed  ir- 
doubtless  will  be  adopted  ultimately.    As  : 
result  in  Milwaukee  there  was  a  10  perc^m. 
reduction   in    insurance    rates,   in    Detroit  : 
substantial  increase  was  forestalled,  while  ^ 
Buffalo  there  was  a  reduction  of   30  ccnrN 
per  $1000  insured,  due  in  part,  however,  r 
a  new  pumping  station. 

What  could  be  done  at  the  cities  on  thf 
Great  Lakes  was  equally  feasible  for  those  «in 
salt  water,  and  the  same  idea  w^as  taken  up  fc 
the  cit>'  of  Boston  to  afford  more  adcquaif 
protection  to  a  district  of  congested  risk  nnr 
the  water  front  which  was  filled  with  U1r^ 
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PHILADELPHIA    HIGH-PRESSURE    FIRE-SERVICE    PUMPING    STATION. 
(The  noule-bolder  used  by  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department   in  handling  high-pressure  streams  is  shown 

in*the  foreground.) 


houses  containing  much  valuable  merchan- 
dise. In  1897-8  there  was  installed  a  per- 
manent system  of  underground  cast-iron 
mains  about  5000  feet  in  length,  with  suit- 
able valves  and  hydrants,  supplied  with  har- 
bor water  by  the  fire-boat  at  its  usual  berth. 
As  the  fire-boat  was  always  under  steam  it 
was  the  work  of  but  a  moment  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  alarm  to  make  connection  with 
the  mains  and  start  the  pumps,  the  firemen 
in  tfie  meanwhile  having  attached  their  hose 
to  the  hydrants  at  which  a  pressure  of  200 
pounds  could'  be  secured. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  engineers  the  hose  is 
the  weak  element  in  any  fi re-protection  proj- 
ect, as  the  losses  due  to  friction  within  the 
hose  are  far  greater  than  in  the  mains  and 
act  to  diminish  greatly  the  pressures  at  the 
nozzle,  so  that  a  large  number  of  hydrants 
on  a  line  makes  for  efficiency.  The  practice 
of  Boston  and  the  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  use  fire-boats  for  high-pressure  service  over 
limited  areas  has  been  extensively  imitated, 
and  even  with  the  large  high-pressure  sys- 
tems of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  designed 
to  work  ordinarily  from  a  central  station. 


provision  is  made  for  connections  at  pier  ends 
or  bulkheads,  whereby,  if  necessary,  the 
pumps  of  the  fire-boats  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  system. 

From  such  small  systems  the, desirability 
of  independent  high-pressure  fire  mains  was 
demonstrated,  and  it  was  realized  that  such 
distribution  systems  designed  to  resist  pres- 
sures that  would  throw  a  stream  to  the  top 
of  any  but  the  tallest  buildings  of  a  modern 
city  would  be  far  more  eflFectivc  than  at- 
tempting to  increase  the  pressures  on  exist- 
ing waterworks  systems.  Furthermore,  there 
was  the  increased  protection  against  fire  that 
an  independent  system  could  give,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  city  with  a  water  front  when 
the  regular  water  supply  failed  or  proved 
inadequate,  as  was  the  case  in  the  great  fire 
at  San  Francisco.  Now  it  must  be  explained 
that  an  independent  high-pressure  fire-main 
service  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  use  of 
salt  or  brackish  water  by  those  cities  whose 
water  fronts  are  on  salt  water,  for  salt  water 
has  a  corroding  effect  on  pipes  and  valves,  but 
as  a  last  resort  it  is  necessary  that  unlimited 
water,  even  if  it  is  salt,  should  be  available, 
and  in  the  New  York  system,  for  example. 
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recourse  will  be  had  to  it  only  m  the  last 
emergency. 

PUTTING  ON   THE   PRESSURE. 

Assuming  that  there  is  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  and  that  the  mains  of  the  distribu- 
tion system  are  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  all 
needs  and  are  so  laid  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
circulation  of  water,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  pressure  in  an  auxiliary 
fire  service.  As  it  is  only  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  the  pressure  is  needed,  it  need  not  be 
maintained  constantly,  unless  this  is  possible 
by  elevated  reservoirs,  and  conditions  arc  sat- 
isfied if  the  pumps  can  be  rapidly  brought  up 
to  full  pressure  and  capacity.  This  can  be 
done  by  keeping  constantly  in  the  boilers  a 
small  head  of  steam,  or,  what  is  now  pre- 
ferable from  the  standpoint  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering and  economy,  employing  gas  or 
electric  motor-driven  pumps. 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  PUMPS. 

Aside  from  their  mechanical  advantages 
for  such  work,  power  for  this  class  of  ma- 
chinery is  always  available  with  proved  re- 
liability from  great  public-service  corpora- 
tions, or  city  works  under  conditions  that 
effectively  provide  against  any  possible  dan- 
ger of  failure  through  duplication  of  pipes 
and    conductors    and    independent    or    sub- 


stations in  various  parts  of  a  city.  Gas  a 
gines  can  be.  put  into  operation  at  once,  m. 
the  pumps  working  to  full  capacity  io  a  In 
minutes,  while  electric-driven  pomps  sccrr 
more  expeditious,  so  that  such  a  plant  k  for 
always,  and  in  practice  is  brought  19  ti  tfer 
desired  pressure  as  soon  as  the  fi; 
the  hose  laid,  for  the  station 
alarm  at  the  same  time  as  the 
and  the  engines  are  either 
diately  or  are  held  in  readincn 
the  order  of  the  chief  at  the  fire. 
direct  telephone  communicatioa  widi 
gineer,  for  it  is  not  every  fire  that 
a  pressure  sufficient  to  send  a  stream  250  fcr 
into  the  air,  and  consequently  the 
of  the  pumps  must  depend  upon 
stances.  To  such  regulation  hoth  | 
electric  machinery  lend  themselves 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
are  only  used  intermittently  the  cost  of  ^ 
for  fuel  and  electric  current  from  a  sx^j 
station  does  not  figure  largely,  eqjcda^S 
w4ien  the  saving  over  the  expensive  and,  mr 
chahically  speaking,  inefficient  fire  engine  i^ 
considered. 

THE    PHILADELPHIA    SYSTEM. 

Thus  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  first  h^- 
pressure  system  on  a  large  scale  and  with  1 
permanent  central   pumping   plant   ^-as  in- 
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ELECTRICALLY    DRIVEN    MULTI-STAGE   CENTRIFUGAL     PUMP  OF   NEW  YORK   HIGH-PRESSURE  SERVICE 
(The  Allis-Chalmera  induction  motoni  and  centrifugal  pumps  berft  shown  can   pump  over  3000  gallons 
per  minute  against  a  head  of  300  pounds  per  square-inch  pressure.     The  motors  are  of  880  horsepower  and 

use  three-phase  twenty-flve-cycle  alternating  current  at  6300-6600  volts.  There  are  five  units  installed  in  each 

station.) 


Stalled  in  1904,  despite  the  expressed  fears  of 
the  underwriters  it  was  decided  to  use  gas 
engines  to  operate  the  pumps,  on  the  ground 
that  the  gas  system  of  the  city  was  absolutely 
reliable  and  had  not  failed  in  forty  years. 
Nine  gas  engines  at  the  pumping  station  are 
direct    connected    to    double-acting    triplex 
plunger  pumps,  and  the  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  about  10,000  gallons  per  minute,  which  is 
greater  than  twenty  of  the  largest  engines  in 
the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department.    Further- 
more, there  is  a  pressure  of  about  300  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  available,  and  this  in  actual 
practice  amounts  to  about  250  pounds  at  the 
hydrant,  as  compared  with  125  pounds  real- 
ized with  fire  engines. 

HIGH-PRESSURE   SYSTEMS   IN    GREATER   NEW 
YORK. 

With  the  rapid  increase  in  fire  risks  that 
accompanied  the  development  of  the  new 
Q)ney  Island  it  was  found  necessary  to  take 
radical  steps  ifor  the  fire  protection  of  the 
amusement  section,  and  accordingly,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Philadelphia,  a  high-pres- 
sure system  with  three  gas-driven  pumps 
capable  of  working  up  to  pressures  of  153 
pounds,  and  a  capacity  of  1500  gallons  per 
minute  each,  was  installed  in  1905,  and  has 
proved  eminently  satisfactory  in  the  fires  of 


1907  and  the  present  year,  at  which  the  full 
capacity  was  utilized. 

But  when  the  water  engineers  of  Greater 
New  York,  and  more  especially  the  present 
efficient  chief  engineer,  Mr.  I.  M.  de  Va- 
rona,  came  to  work  out  the  high-pressure 
systems  for  Brooklyn  and  New  York  they 
found  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
use  electric  motors  to  drive  the  pumping  ma- 
chinery of  the  central  stations.  Aside  from 
the  ease  of  operation  and  reliability  of  sup- 
ply,— and  in  both  boroughs  central  and  sub- 
stations had  been  developed  so  as  to  make 
fears  on  this  latter  score  quite  groundless, — it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  employ  centrifugal 
or  turbine  pumps  instead  of  the  reciprocating 
or  plunger  pumps  used  at  the  Philadelphia 
station,  and  naturally  the  electric  motor  with 
its  rotary  motion  was  by  far  the  best  source 
of  power. 

THE   CENTRIFUGAL    PUMPS. 

The  centrifugal  pump  was  selected  for  its 
simplicity  and  economy  as  well  as  for  the 
small  space  that  each  unit  occupies  in  the 
station,  and  the  tests  made  assure  success  for 
the  machinery  of  both  plants.  The  electric 
motors  use  three-phase  alternating  current 
at  6300-6600  volts  and  at  tvventy-five  cycles, 
and  the  supply  in  both  boroughs  is  elaborately 
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protected  through  the  various  stations  of  the 
Edison  Company.  Thus  should  one  station 
of  the  Edison  Company  in  Brooklyn  be  put 
out  of  action,  there  would  be  direct  connec- 
tion with  others,  with  the  generating  stations 
of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  and 
the  New  York  Edison  Company  to  depend 
upon  finally.  Likewise  in  New  York,  should 
the  local  Edison  stations  fail  it  would  be  pos- 
sible still  to  derive  current  from  Brooklyn, 
and  as  the  feeder  mains  to  the  pumping  sta- 
tions are  in  duplicate  and  are  laid  in  ducts 
under  ground,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
*ve  of  a  total  interruption  of  the  supply. 


THE  TERRITORY   PROTECTED. 

A  general  view  of  the  protective  featui« 
of  the  New  York  systems  is  here  not  out  ot 
place.*  In  Brooklyn  the  territory  thus  ^ 
guarded  amounts  to  1360  acres  and  is  *?" 
proximately  three  miles  in  length,  widj 
width  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  few  huwir^ 
feet.  It  extends  along  the  East  River  b^ 
the  Erie  Basin  to  the  Navy  Yard  andj; 

•  The  author  is  under  obllgntion  to  1.  "vi' 
Varona,  C.E..  Chief  Engineer,  and  H.  B.  V^ 
C.E..  Asslatant  Engineer,  of  the  New  York  CitJ  ^ 

Eartment  of  Water  Supply,  Qaa.  and  Bl€ctTldty.,y 
1  formation  in  connection  with  the   New  Tort  vF 
pressure  service. 
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eludes  the  downtown  busi- 
ness section  of  the  borough. 

There  arc  over  twenty-two 

miles    of    mains,    including 

five    miles    of    twenty-inch 

pipe*  with  special  hydrants 

at    frequent    intervals.      A 

special      telephone     system 

connects  the  hydrants  with 

the    pumping  stations    and 
fire    headquarters,    so    that 

complete  communication  is 

maintained  throughout  the 

fire     and     water     systems. 

The  main  pumping  station 

of    the  Brooklyn  system  is 

located  at  Joralemon  and 
Furman  streets,  near  the 
East  River,  so  that  the  salt 
^water  is  available,  and  con- 
sists of  five  units,  each 
capable  of  pumping  3000 
gallons  per  minute  against 
a  pressure  of  300  pounds. 
Auxiliary  to  this  is  a  sec- 
ond station  with  three  simi- 
lar units  at  St.  Edward's 
and  Willoughby  streets, 
-which  can  be  used  as  a  re- 
serve or  as  supplemental  to 
the;  main  station.  The 
Brooklyn  stations  were  put 
into  regular  operation  early 
in  October. 

In  Manhattan  the  problem  was  naturally    together  the  combined  capacity  exceeds  30,- 
more  extensive  and  complicated,  as  here  was    000  gallons  per  minute,  and  space  has  been 


Prom  Flrt  anU  ifaur  Emiinetring. 

USING  THE  HIGH-PRESSURE  WITH  A  WATER  TOWER. 
(The  photograph  shows  the  first  test  of  the  New  York  high-pressure 
fire  system  In  actual  service  at  a  fire  In  a  stable  on  West  Twenty-fourth 
Street.  The  high-pressure  hydrant  was  connected  with  the  water 
tower.  A  single  line  of  hose  from  a  high-pressure  hydrant  has  a 
greater  capacity  than  the  fire-engine  shown  on  the  right.) 


a  region  of  congested  risks  for  their  extent 
and  character  probably  unequaled  anywhere 
in  the  world.  It  was  necessary  to  increase 
greatly  the  fire  protection  and  the  amount  of 
water,  especially  in  certain  downtown  dis- 
tricts, and  accordingly  it  was  determined  to 
install  a  high-pressure  fire-main  system 
within  the  district  bounded  by  Twenty-third 
Street,  Third  Avenue,  and  Bowery,  Cham- 
bers Street,  and  the  North  River,  with  two 
pumping  stations,  one  at  Oliver  and  South 
streets  on  the  East  River,  and  the  other  at 
Gansevoort  and  West  streets  on  the  North 
River.  In  July  of  the  present  year  this  sys- 
tem was  put  into  operation  and  involves 
some  sixty-three  miles  of  extra  heavy  cast- 
iron  mains  through  which  can  be  forced 
more  water  than  all  the  fire-engines  in  the 
borough  can  pump,  and,  what  is  more,  this 
supply  caii  be  concentrated  on  any  single 
block«  In  other  words,  when  the  five  cen- 
trifugal pumps  at  each  station  are  working 


left  at  each  station  for  installing  three  ad- 
ditional units.  The  general  type  of  motor 
and  pump  is  the  same  as  in  Brooklyn,  and 
the  engineers  of  Greater  New  York  seemed 
to  have  standardized  their  machinery  on  a 
very  efficient  basis.  In  the  Manhattan  sys- 
tem great  care  has  been  taken  to  remedy  the 
previous  grave  defects  of  the  distribution 
systems  and  hydrants.  The  protected  dis- 
trict, which  amounts  to  1454  acres,  or  about 
one-tenth  the  area  of  Manhattan  Island,  is 
surrounded  by  twenty-four-inch  mains,  while 
mains  of  that  or  smaller  size  down  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  completely  gridiron  the 
district.  On  these  1272  hydrants  are  so 
placed  that  there  is  always  one  within  400 
feet  of  any  single  building  and  in  sufficient 
number  to  enable  sixty  streams  of  water,  each 
amounting  to  500  gallons,  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  any  single  block  without  employing 
hose  of  greater  length  than  400  to  500  feet 
in  any  case.    Thus  for  the  block  bounded  by 
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Twenty-third  Street,  Fifth  and  Sixth  ave- 
nues, and  Twenty-second  Street  there  are  six- 
teen hydrants  available  from  which  in  one 
day,  with  the  pumps  working  at  full  capacity, 
enough  water  could  be  obtained  to  cover  the 
block  to  a  depth  of  thirty-six  feet, — in  other 
words,  5,760,000  cubic  feet,  or  43,000,000 
gallons. 

The  hydrant  used  is  of  improved  pattern, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  very  anti- 
quated pattern  formerly  prevalent  in  New 
York  and  having  but  one  or  two  outlets. 
Those  of  the  new  system  have  four  outlets, 
one  four  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  the 
others  each  three  inches,  from  which  the  hose 
lines  are  laid  directly  to  the  fire. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  FIRE-FIGHTING. 

The  great  pressures  present  many  new  fea- 
tures of  work  for  the  firemen.  With  the 
high-pressure  system  the  engine  companies, 
except  those  answering  first  or  second  alarms 
outside  of  the  district,  are  gradually  to 
lose  their  fire-engines  and  become  hose  com- 
panies and  carry  more  and  stronger  hose 
as  well  as  special  nozzles  and  nozzle-hold- 
ers in  special  wagons,  for  with  the  higher 
pressures  it  is  impossible  for  the  firemen  un- 
aided to  hold  the  hose,  and  even  with  moder- 
ate pressures  some  mechanical-  device  is  essen- 
tial, Accordingly  there  is  employed  either 
a  spider-legged  -  a/rangcment  or  a  nozzle- 
holder  whose  prong  rests  on  the  pavement. 
Or  the  streams  may  be  led  to  a  water  tower 


A    MODERN    HIGH -PRESSURE    HYDRANT. 
.(The  engineer  of  the  steam  flre-enirine  Is  now   sta- 
tioned at  the  hydrant  to  operate  the  valvea.) 


nozzle  or  its  deck-pipe,  or  to  some  form  of 
turret  or  other  nozzle  ihounted  on  a  tender 
or  battery  wagon. 

Despite  the  direct  telephone  connmunica- 
tion  between  the  fire  and  the  engineer  of 
the  pumping  plant,  there  is  not  at  present 
sufficient  means  of  regulating  the  pressures 
at  hydrant  or  nozzle,  since  often  it  is  de- 
sirable to  send  a  man  with  a  single  line  at 
hose  to  some  interior  point  of  vantage,  and 
the  pressure  on  that  particular  line  should 
not  be  greater  than  he  is  able  to  handle 
effectively,  notwithstanding  the  greater  pres- 
sures used  on  other  lines. 

The  devising  of  some  satisfactory  regulat- 
ing valve  is  now  engrossing  the  attention 
of  fire  and  water  department  engineers,  and 
it  seems  to  be  between  the  hydrant  and 
the  nozzle  that  the  only  unsolved  engineer- 
ing problems  are  to  be  encountered.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  in 
the  case  of  the  most  serious  fires  or  a  general 
conflagration  that  the  maximum  pressures 
will  be  used,  and  that  in  many  instances  fires 
in  the  business  districts  will  be  fought  largely 
with  the  aid  of  standpipes  and  other  appa- 
ratus installed  in  the  buildings.  For  under 
modern  conditions  a  fire  must  be  fought  at 
cloise  range  and  i^f-eferably  from  tiiside,  «nd 
the  firemen  can  connect  the  h\j^  piciauii 
hydrant  with  the  building  standpipe  and  hmvt 
sufficient  water  to  apply  directly  when 
it  is  possible  to  regulate  the  pressure' 
factorily.  — 

ACTUAL  TESTS  OF  THE   NEW  YORK    SYSTEM. 

Hardly  had  the  Manhattan  high-pressure 
service  of  New  York  City  been  completed 
and  tested,  when  it  was  put  into  actual  serv- 
ice, and  on  July  9  it  was  first  used  in  con- 
nection with   a  water   tower  at   a    fire   at 
Tenth   Avenue   and   Twenty-fourth   Street, 
two  blocks  outside  of  the  protected  district. 
Again,  for  a  second  time,  it  was  put  in  opera- 
tion for  a  fire  in  a  large  six-story  building 
at   Broadway   and    Bond    Street,    where   90 
much  water  was  delivered  that  it  had  to  be 
shut  off  to  enable  the  firemen  working  wth 
the  low-pressure  lines  to  withdraw  from  the 
position  they  had  taken.     Chief  Edward  F. 
Croker,  watching  the  successful  operation  of 
the   new  system,    remarked :     "  I    guess   we 
won't   have   many  more   three-alarm    fires.*' 
On  September  1 1 ,  at  the  fire  of  the  Morgan 
(Sapolio)  Works,  the  new  system  was  used 
with  thirteen  lines  of  hose,  and  only  eight 
out  of  twenty  engines  answering  alarms  were 
called  into  use.     The  fire  was  duly  put  out. 
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HANDLING    THE    HIGH-PRESSURE    STREAMS    WITH     WATER    TOWER    AND    SPECIAL    HOSE    WAGONS    WITH 

TURRET    NOZZLES. 

(In  a  te«ft  of  the  New  York  high-pressure  service  the  firemen  were  able  to  throw  powerful  streams  well 
above  the  twelve-story  building  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  ^hown  In  the  illustration.  Two  hose  lines 
were  **  siamesed  "  for  the  high  nozzle  and  deck  pipe  of  the  water  tower  and  also  for  the  turret  nozzles  of 
the  hose  wagons.  These  devices  permit  of  powerful  streams  being  used  most  effectively  and  enable  an 
enormous  volume  of  water  to  be  concentrated  on  any  building.  Connections  were  also  made  with  the  stand- 
pipes  within  the  building  and  water  was  discharged  from  the  roof.  The  interior  connections  must  be 
used  in  fighting  fires  in  a  tall  building. t 


If  any  additional  proof  of  the  cflFcctivencss 
of  the  New  York  high-pressure  service  were 
needed,  it  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  re- 
cently there  has  been  appropriated  $i,8oo,- 
ooo  for  its  extension  to  the  East  River,  be- 
tween Houston  and  Chambers  streets,  a  dis- 
trict where  the  density  of  population  and  the 
character  of  the  buildings, — largely  combus- 
tible tenements  and  factories,— doubtless 
would  make  of  any  serious  fire  a  grave 
catastrophe.  It  is  proposed  eventually  to  ex- 
tend the  high-pressure  service  up  to  Four- 
teenth Street  on  the  East  Side,  and  down  as 


far  as  the  Battery  to  protect  the  buildings 
on  and  near  the  waterfront. 

PRACTICAL   RESULTS. 

For  practical  results  of  the  new  high- 
pressure  fire  protection  it  is  only  necessary 
to  examine  the  record  of  Philadelphia  since 
the  installation  of  the  system  in  1904.  The 
first  important  consequence  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  insurance  rates  25  cents  per 
$100  insured  within  the  protected  territory, 
thus  offsetting  an  advance  of  the  same 
amount   made   in    1900.     There   have  been 
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no  very  large  fires,  and  whenever  the  sys- 
tem has  been  called  into  operation,  as  for 
example  on  March  24,  1907,  when  on  a  run 
of  four  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes  there 
were  pumped  i  ,360,000  gallons,  it  has  made 
always  a  satisfactory  response.  Indeed  so 
successful  has  it  proved  that  during  the  pres- 
ent year  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 
have  been  issued  to  extend  the  system  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  city. 

EXTENSION    OF    HIGH-PRESSURE    SYSTEMS. 

In  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  the  underwriters  are  urging  the  adop- 
tion or  extension  of  high-pressure  systems, 
and  where  there  are  mains  fed  by  fire-boats, 
not  only  their  extension  but  the  erection  of 
permanent  pumping  plants  is  demanded.  In 
practically  every  case  satisfactory  service  up 
to  the  capacity  of  the  plant  has  been  obtained, 
and  in  addition  to  the  cities  already  men- 
tioned brief  reference  might  be  made  to  the 
cities  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Providence, 
R.  I.,  both  of  which  maintain  special  high- 
pressure  fire  systems  fed  by  gravity  from 
reservoirs  located  on  high  ground.  The 
Providence  system  has  mains  ^;gregating 
about  30,000  feet  in  lengdi,  on  whicfa  Acre  is 
a  pressure  of  116  pounds,  while  in  Newark 
the  fire  service  in  operation  since  1905  has 
a  line  of  pipe  15,000  feet  in  length  for  fire 
puiposes  exclusively,  on  which  a  pressuie  of 
165  pounds  is  maintained.  This  last-^iamed 
installation  has  brought  about  a  reduction  of 
insurance  rates  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  dis- 
trict protected.  At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  steam 
pumps  can  put  on  a  system  of  independent 
mains  used  for  fire  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses pressures  from  sixty  to  ninety  pounds. 

High-pressure  fire  services  of  greater  or 
less  extent  are  either  imder  construction  or 
have  been  proposed  for  the  following  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  cities :  Washington,  Hart- 
ford, Atlantic  City,  Winnipeg,  Toronto, 
Chicago,  and  Baltimore.  These  systems  vary 
from  gravity  supply  to  elaborate  pumping 
plants.  In  other  cities,  such  as  Fitch- 
burg,  Lawrence,  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  sepa- 
rate pipe  systems  have  been  extended  from 
the  high-service  into  low-pressure  areas  to 
aflFord  increased  protection.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast  also  the  subject  is  receiving  much  at- 
tention on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
frame  buildings  to  be  found  in  the  large 
cities,  and  as  many  of  these  are  surrounded 
by  high  hills  the  construction  of  high-pres- 
sure reservoirs  or  standpipes  to  afford  gravity 
pressure  is  not  attended  by  undue  difficulty. 


SAN    FRANCaSODS   NEW    SVSTEJtf. 

Naturally  the  interest  is  gicatest  at  Saz 
Francisco,  where  as  a  result  of  the  earr- 
quake  and  fire  considerable  repair  and  exter- 
sion  of  the  waterworks  were  required.  F^- 
fire  purposes  it  has  been  decided  to  ms/aH  c 
independent  system,  with  mains  aggivgiBeinf 
ninety-one  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  fn/ 
from  two  storage  reservoirs,  each  of  S/Joa- 
000  gallons  capacity,  to  be  constructed  at  s* 
altitude  of  755  feet,  so  that  by  gravity  Ah 
will  be  able  to  supply  a  high  pressure  on  tir 
city's  fire  mains,  which  ordinarily  will  be 
fed  at  a  less  but  sufficient  pressure  from  ^ 
tributing  reservoirs  in  two  zones  at  eJeri- 
tions  of  490  and  329  feet  respectively.  Tfe 
storage  reservoirs  are  to  be  supplied  ^rrr 
fresh  water  drawn  from  wells  ^vithin  the  dry 
pumped  by  electric  pumps  at  two  stxtioGs. 
each  having  a  capacity  of  1050  gallons  ^ 
minute.  Near  each  distributing  reservoir 
will  be  located  a  fice-house  wiiose  offices 
can  operate  the  valves  of  the  distributing  $n- 
tem  as  may  be  needed,  and  from  8000  to 
i2/xx>  gallons  of  water  per  minute  can  be 
concentrated  on  any  single  block  or  15,000 
gallons  on  an  area  of  100,000  squaie  fcrt 

The  San  Frcndsoo  project^  for  mrhose  cx< 
ecution  bonds  to  die  amoant  of  $5,200^30 
have  been  issued,  invcdves  the  greaDest  pos- 
sible fire  protection  to  die  dty  proper,  with 
the  practical  rdegation  of  all  the  fire  eogiBes 
to  the  outlying  districts.     In  addition  to  tk 
fresh-water  system  just  mentioned^  the  yliiK 
provide  for  two  salt-water  emergency  plants 
built  near  the  water  front  on  solid  rock  » 
as  to  be  earthquake-proof  and  connected  wid 
the  high-pressure  service  through  mains  laid 
in  the  solid  ground.    Each  of  these  two  fta- 
tions,  which  are  to  be  equipped  with  poiwer- 
ful  oil-burning  centrifugal  steam  pumps,  w31 
have  an  ultimate  capacity  of  i6»ooo  gallons 
per  minute  against  a  pressure  of  300  pounds, 
and  the  failure  of  one  station  will   impair 
neither  the  system  as  a  whole  nor  the  c^xn- 
tion  of  the  other  station,  whQe,  as  in  odw 
cities,  two  powerful  fire-boats  in  addition  to 
their  regular  duties  on  the  water  front  will 
be  held  in  reserve  for  connection  with  tbc 
high-pressure  mains. 

VALUE    OF    THE    HIGH-PRBSSURE    SYSI^MS. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  high- 
pressure  systems  of  independent  fire  mains 
seems  to  be  generally  appreciated,  and  their 
adoption*  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  o  so 
widespread  as  to  indicate  that  their  installa- 
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ion  is  considered  a  good  investment  on  the 
lart  of  the  cities  concerned.  It  must  be 
K>mc  in  mind  that  the  prevention  of  fire  is 
•vcn  more  essential  than  the  successful  deal- 
ng  with  a  large  conflagration,  though  it  is 
L  tendency  of  the  American  public  to  rate  a 
ire  department  on  the  score  of  its  ability  to 
ronquer  a  large  conflagration  by  heroic  ef- 
orts  rather  than  to  consider  the  efficiency 
>f  men  and  appliances  in  being  able  to  keep 
lo^vn  to  modest  dimensions  a  fire  once 
tartcd.  The  fire-protection  efficiency  of  a 
rity  should  be  judged  by  the  small  amount  of 
he  annual  losses,  which  of  course  implies  su- 
ycTxoT  construction  of  its  buildings  and  su- 
ycTioT  ability  and  equipment  of  the  fire  de- 
>artment.  It  is  the  opinion  of  underwriters 
ind  expert  engineers  that  the  high-pressure 
«rvicc  not  only  should  be  extended  in  cities 
^here  it  has  been  adopted,  but  that  it  should 
3e  installed  in  all  cities  where  there  are  con- 
gested and  hazardous  risks.  Combustible 
buildings  and  improper  conditions  generally 
bave  obtained  for  so  long  in  American  cities 
that  a  most  extraordinary  problem  is  pre- 
sented in  their  protection  against  fire. 


During  a  transitional  period,  as  it  were, 
when  new  construction  is  mainly  fireproof 
or  fire-resisting,  fire  protection  for  our  cities 
is  an  important  and  expensive  consideration. 
However,  it  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid 
for  errors  of  the  past,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple cannot  compare  conditions  in  their  own 
cities  with  those  rf  Europe,  where  for  cen- 
turies building  has  takeiv  place  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  danger  of  fire,  so  that  for  Ameri- 
can cities,  with  their  tall  buildings  most  un- 
favorably located  in  congested  districts,  the 
main  fire  protection  in  the  future  must  con- 
sist in  an  adequate  water  supply  at  a  higher 
pressure  than  the  average  domestic  supply  ad- 
ministered by  fire  departments  no  way  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  present  day  as  regards 
organization  and  personnel,  but  even  better 
equipped  for  meeting  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. For  such  conditions  the  inde- 
pendent high-pressure  fire  service  is  to-day 
the  most  useful  means  that  the  fireman 
has  ^t  his  disposal,  and  engineers  and  un- 
derwriters believe  with  all  confidence  that 
it  will  so  prove  in  any  serious  test  with  an 
actual  fire. 


HIGH-PRESSURE    NOZZLE   CART    USED   BY    THE    SAN    FRANCISCO  FIRE   DEPARTMENT. 

(This  Dossle  can  be  operated  by  one  man,  and  to  it  several  lines  of  hose  can  be  connected  for  the  discharge 

of  larjire  quantities  of  water.) 


THE    AL  tJlTOKirM     AT     (iMAH^, 

4TbU  building  b  lH?Ui]g  I'rmrertiKl  Into  tbt*  dihJd  Expofllthm  Hiillding  for  ihi^  Katl«mft|  Vofn  S: 


A  NATIONAL  CORN  EXPOSITION. 


BY 


WILL   A,    CAMPBELL, 


"^^OW  that  the  season's  crop*  have  been  com  and  its  products;  in  the  fields  of 

harvested,  and  a  new  American  Presr-  and  barley;  in  the  '*  Great  Plains  '*  long  a^ 

dent  elected,  while  the  country,  fully  recov-  weary  of  growing  sagebrush,  which  ha%c  new 

ered  from  the  hnancial  unpleasantness  of  the  become  waving  seas  of  alfalfa,   and    in  tk 

winter  of   I907-'o8.  faces  a  prosperous  hoi  I-  heavy -laden  orchards  and  vbeyards* 
day  HMson  and  promisinK  New  Year,  a  Na-        Four  great  movements  have  mfiueticc^  th 

tional  Corn  Exposition  will  open  at  Omaha,  governors   of   Western    States,    cxjynty   md 

where  ten  years  ago  the  Transrnisisissippi  and  State    agricultural    societies^    railroads^    isl 

International    Exposition    was   a  jubilee   of  business   men   of   Omaha,   no\%^   one   of  the 

victory  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish- American  largest  primary^  grain  markets  oi  the  wmU* 

War.  \n  launching  the  NjrtionaJ  Com  ExfioAin- 

While   sentiment   might   have   been    in   a  They  came  in  this  order: 
measure  responsible  for  the  world's  fairs  and         i.  The  *'  short  course"   in   dairying  iJtt 

great  expositions   held   in   Chicago,   Buffalo,  stock-judging  started  at  the  agficultural  ml* 

St.  Louis,  Portlaoil,  and  Jamestown,  there  is  leges  of  Wisconsin  and   Iowa  in    1899  ac<* 

no  sentiment  in  the  (organization  of  the  Na-  now  developed  for  other  lines  and    adopts 

tional  Corn  Exposition,  the  newest  of  W^cst-  by  almost  ever>^  State  in  the  West* 
ern    enterprises.      It   will    commemorate    no 
victory,  discovcrvt  nor  great  event  in  history. 


but  it  lilt vibt less  is  the  formal  opening  of 
;i  neu^  era  in  the  commercial  history  of 
America. 

The   National   Com    Exposition   is  really 


2.  The  local  agricultural  experimciit  it^l 
tions   on   the   county   poor-fanns    begun  br~ 
Iowa  in  1903  and  since  adopted  by   IlIaiM 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  other  States. 

j.  The  "  seed-corn  special  *'  train?£  staffed 
in  IQ04  by  ProL  P.  G*  Holdcn*  of  ihc  Irna 


the  first  great  national  agricultural  show  ever  Agricultural  College^  which,  during  the 

held  in  a  cmintry  more  dependent  on  ajizricul-  sons  of  1904,  1905,  and  1906^  traveled  II,' 

ture  than  on  anything  else.     It  is  a  business  axs  miles,  made  789  stops,  and  rn.iblcd  amr^ 

enterprise,— a  necessity  to  enable  the  people  than    150*000  people  to  hear   1265    Trctiti^ 

of  the  great  Mrssissippi  imd   Missouri  River  which  pointed  out  to  the   farmers   that  tfc 

v^alleys  to  show^  tn  the  world  the  wealth  in  seed  they  were  planting  each  year  ^h0it]d  It 
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Out  of  the  rejection  of  shiploads  of  com 
jfrom  the  United  States,  the  shipping  of 
poorer  grades  than  ever  before,  and  the 
"  gambling  in  inspection  certificates,"  or 
careless  inspection,  grew  the  demand  for  fed- 
leral  inspection  which  has  so  agitated  some 
•Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
and  alarmed  the  grain  interests  to  active  op- 
position to  the  measure.  But  the  truth  re- 
mains that  Europe  has  been  taking  less  of  the 
surplus  grain  of  the  United  States,  and 
South  American  competitors  are  securing  a 
constantly  increasing  share  of  the  European 
grain  trade. 

As  this  fact  became  apparent  to  those  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  and  the  farm  lands 
increased  in  value  year  by  year,  it  became  a 
question  whether  the  farms  of  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  could  be 
made  to  continue  the  payment  of  dividends 
on  such  enormous  valuations.  Then  the 
grain  dealers,  implement  manufacturers, 
railroads,  and  business  men  in  the  corn  belt 
began  seeking  a  method  of  imparting  to  the 


MR.    GURDON   W.   WATTLES. 
(Prsstdent  of  the  National  Corn  Exposition  and 
former  president  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  Inter- 
national Exposition.) 

tested,  that  they  were  wasting  one- third  of 
their  time  and  one-third  of  their  land  by 
planting  seed  that  did  not  grow,  leaving  va- 
cant places  that  cost  just  as  much  to  cultivate 
as  if  they  were  filled  with  good  stalks,  each 
bearing  twelve  to  fifteen  ounce  ears^  of  com. 

4.  The  "  short  courses  "  held  in  many  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma  towns, 
each  attended  by  from  200  to  1000  farmers 
who  brought  in  com  to  study  and  exhibit  for 
prizes,  and  organized  county  and  then  State 
com  shows  in  connection  with  their  short 
courses  and  institutes. 

About  the  time  agricultural  interests  were 
aroused  to  the  possibility  of  producing  more 
com  by  practical  testing  and  planting  of  the 
seed,  it  became  more  apparent  that  the  grain 
produced  on  the  great  farms  of  the  United 
States  must  be  improved  in  quality  and  more 
care  given  to  the  distribution  of  varieties. 
Grain -buyers  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  experts  in 
agricultural  colleges  and  transportation  com- 
panies, have  recognized  that  American  grain 
has  been  actually  deteriorating  in  quality. 

Such  complaints  have  been  coming  from 
Europe,  from  official  and  semi-official  sources. 


MR.    HENRY   WALLACE,   OF   DES    MOINES. 

(Membor  of  President  Roosevelt's  Commission  on 
Rural  Life,  who  hag  arranged  for  a  series  of  confer- 
ences of  the  commission  at  the  National  Com  Expo- 
sition.) 
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TBOFESiiOk   fi.    A.    MOOBK.  M  K.   E.   I>.    FU?JfC.                                     ItUFt^SOR   p.   G,    flOL 

rOf  th^   Wisconsin   KxpeHmf-nt  ^  rreHldi.^iit  of  the  Kfttlooal  Coro          (OMglnnt^ir   of    t1»« 

Btrtilon,    Mr.  M'>nr«^  bits  4ieroli>in>fl  .\i*sarbtkin       Th**  Funk  Urmn   In  aii^t'Ul  '  irftUiN,  Jifi4  t«a4»r  ^  tl« 

ar«m  ft'hjch  niMiurMbflncl  plvt*«i  hipf  tlLltiol^   ecitnprUf!   2T,000  acre*  lo  wljori  i*fi«irm<»    Wi^rli,    wlio 

ylelda  in  cold  aolla  and  duHiiK  thv  tb*-  lu*art  of  ihe  com  beJtJ  la   th*f   NatJooU   Com 

Hhon    m'ABon^s    of    Qflribprn    Wlit  an  ii  vjiliwhlp  •djuort   to 


largt-st  number  interested  in  agriculture,  the 
knowledge  which  years  of  stud^-  has  ^w^n 
the  amiy  of  experts  in  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  the  Department  of  Ajjriculture, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  experience  pained  by 
thousiinds  (if  farmers  who  arc  already 
careful  planr  breeders  and  scientific  grain 
growers.    ^; 

A  ^reat  national  agricultural  show  was 
outlined  by  the  National  Corn  Afisociation, 
which  ha*  in  Its  ranks  lead  in  j:^  farmers  of 
fifteen  States  and  of  which  E.  D-  Funk,  of 
Bloom ington,  IlL,  is  the  president.  These 
men  believed  that  such  an  expijsition  would 
do  for  a|:ricvilture  what  the  \\'orld's  fairs 
have  done  lor  commerce  and  for  the  mcchan- 
icai  and  fuie  arts:  what  the  national  and 
international  stock  ^^hows  have  done  for  the 
stock  growers  and  breeders.  They  believed 
that  the  competition  in  such  an  exposition 
w^ould  inspire  neighborhoods,  townships, 
count ieSt  and  States  to  produce  more  and 
better  irrain  ;  they  believed  that  the  bringing 
together  of  the  corn  and  Mlu-at,  oats,  barley^ 
and  grasses  from  all  the  States  in  the  agri- 
cultural region  of  the  United  States  would 
show  bv  ct  imparl  son  many  things  about  dis- 
tnbtition  of  varieties  and  values  th.at  would 
be  invaluable  to  agriculturnl  inrr-rf^rs  :m.1  tt\ 
*Ki,  country. 

^embers   of   President   Roosevelt*s   com- 


mission   to    investigate   country    !tie    in  tk 
United    States   and    make    recommend  a  tiarr* 
as   to   the   legislative   need*   of   the    ii. 
tural  classes  have  co-operated  with  the  ^-> 
afzers  to  make  the  exposition  at  Omthi  ^ 
inspiration  to  the  farmers^  aind  the  fint  «>• 
portant  meeting  of  the  commission  has  be* 
called  to  convene  in  Omaha  during  the  n 
position,  w^hen  a  series  of  conferenoc*  will  V 
held   with  the  leading  afjricultural   thinr*- 
and  business  men  whose  interests  are  tr ^ 
intimately  connected  with  agriculture. 

The  conferences  will  take  m  Omaha  D? 
Libert!'  Hyde  Bailey,  of  Cornell  Univewin 
Gififord  Pinchot,  head  of  the  federal  Feresr 
Service;  Henr)^  Wallace,  of  De*t  Moitr* 
dean  of  the  agricultural  press;  Walrrr  U 
Page,  magazine  editor,  and  Kenyon  L.  Btiv 
terfiehi,  president  of  the  M  ;issachu*e|t*  O^ 
lege  of  Agricvdture,  who  compose  the  W^ 
missi(jn  appointed  by  the  President* 

l^he  commission  will  first  meet,   in  ^^ 
morning  sessions,  farmers  ^nd  htrsiness  r^r 
ministers   and    physicians,    bankers,    e.!i' 
and   grain   buyers   from   cinmtrj^  tnwns    . 
commimitief,  who  will  be  given  an  nfy^r 
tunity  to  express  their  ideas  a^  to  the  irrt^ 
of    rural    America*      The    commimon   n^' 
then  meet  with  the  Icadme  cf  riMl-foo*!  ^-tn 
ufacturers   of   the    United    States,    onti  i^^ 
grain  buyers  and  exporters  from  the  primarr 
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markets.  A  session  will  be  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  editors  of  the  agricultural 
press,  and  another  with  railroad  presidents, 
traffic  and  operating  officials,  a  number  of  the 
presidents  having  expressed  their  desire  and 
willingnee$  to  meet  with  the  commission  in 
Omaha. 

Governors  from  many  of  the  States  inter- 
ested will  open  the  exposition  on  Wednes- 
day, December  9,  which  day  will  be  known 
as  "  Governors'  Day."  Implement  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  will  have  three  special 
days,  as  the  State  conventions  of  three  asso- 
ciations will  meet  in  Omaha  on  December 
15,  16,  and  17.  One  of  the  special  days 
which  will  attract  many  to  the  com  show 
will  be  "Agricultural  College  Day,"  De- 
cember II,  when  special  trains  will  carry 
htirrdrcds  of  students  from  the  schools^  and 
experiment  stations  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Min- 
nesota, South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Missouri 
to  Omaha. 

Numbered  among  the  speakers  who  will 
deliver  addresses  during  the  exposition  are 
Dr.  W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  H.  M.  Collingwood,  of  New 
\'ork  City,  editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker; 
William  J.  Bryan;  E.  S.  Conway,  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  Chicago;  Lie  Luis  Gor- 
ozpe,  Chaverillo,  Mexico;  T.  R.  Garton, 
Warrington,    England;   Samuel    H.   Smith, 


SAMPLE  OF       SILVER    KING  "    CORN. 

(This  type  haw  been  deyeloped  by  the  experiment 
tUtions  of  the  Badger  State  and  is  generally  grown 
by  the  dairymen,  who  owe  the  success  of  their  busi- 
ness largely  to  the  fact  that  a  type  of  corn  has  been 
produced  which  will  grow  in  the  cold  soils  of  the 
North,  not  only  giving  them  a  grain  for  feeding  with 
their  clovers,  but  a  surplus  com  crop.  On  the 
Stanton  farm  in  northern  Wisconsin  ninety-eight 
bushels  per  acre  of  this  "Silver  King"  were  pro- 
duced in  1907.J 


Chicago  Board  of  Trade;  besides  the  gov- 
ernors  of    States,    including    Cummins,    of 


CONNECTICUT    CORN   AT  THE    NATIONAL  CORN   EXPOSITION. 
(N.  Howard  Brewer,  of  Hartford,  is  In  charge  of  the  ronnecticiit    exhibit,    and    the    prixe    com    from 
nuuiy  carnivals  will  be  exhibited  at  Omaha.     The  float  shown   in  the  picture  was  designed  by  Mr.  Brewer 
and  was  photographed  at  Hartford  Bridge.) 
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A    PRIZE   WINNER    AND   HIS    NEIGHBOR. 

(It  costs  the  practical  farmer  Just  6  cents  per  acre  more  to  test  seed  and  plant  his  corn  than  it  did 
his  neighbor,  who  planted  his  in  prlmitiTe  fashion.  One  field  produced  seventy-seven  bushels  per  acrf  asd 
the  other  thlrty-flve  bushels.     Only  a  barbed-wire  fence  separated  the  fields.) 


Iowa;  Hoch,  of  Kansas;  Johnson,  of  Min- 
nesota; Brooks,  of  Wyoming;  Sheldon,  of 
Nebraska,  and  Crawford,  of  South  Dakota. 

Buildings  of  the  exposition  cdnsist  of  the 
main  Exposition  Building,  Industrial  Hall, 
Alfalfa  Palace,  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
Building,  an  auditorium  where  a  number  of 
bands  will  give  concerts,  and  speakers  will 
deliver  addresses;  a  woman^s  building,  con- 
taining the  exhibits  made  by  women,  as  well 
as  the  domestic  science  department  and  model 
kitchens. 

States  which  will  be  represented  in  the 
Exposition  Building  number  twenty-eight, 
some  of  them  making  elaborate  exhibits,  for 
which  funds  have  been  secured  by  various 
means,  some  appropriated  by  State  boards  of 
agriculture  and  a  large  number  made  by  con- 
tributions of  commercial  bodies.  The  States 
having  exhibits  are:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,   New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Okla- 


homa, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

As  the  products  of  these  States  are  so  vast 
and  varied,  the  premium  list  has  taken  them 
all  into  consideration,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  each  State  in  some  way,  and  ^^hOe 
some  of  them  exhibit  largely  the  products  to 
which  their  soil  and  climate  arc  adapted,  the 
predominating  exhibits  arc  of  grains  and 
grasses.  Thirty  days  before  the  dates  set  for 
the  exposition  to  open,  4000  individual  en- 
tries had  been  made,  which  included  100,000 
ears  of  corn,  which  is  expected  to  get  into 
the  prize-winning  class  and  has  been  placed 
in  cases,  where  the  "  thoroughbred  "  com 
may  be  examined.  This  corn  is  no  mere 
decoration.  It  is  all  carefully  marked  and 
placed  on  shelves  which  wind  around  a  bal- 
cony in  the  main  exposition  building, — three 
and  one-half  miles  of  prize-winning  com. 

Some  of  this  corn  will  win  big  premiums, 
— premiums  larger  than  those  paid  at  the 
big  live-stock  shows  on  thoroughbred  ani- 
mals. Ten  ears  of  com  will  win  $2500, — 
just  $250  per  ear  in  the  corn  sweepstakes. 
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"bread  is  good,  the  prizes  will  be  worth  while, 
— ^$500,  for  instance,  for  half  a  bushel  of 
wheat. 

Mexico,  England,  Canada,  Hawaii,  and 
Argentina  are  the  foreign  countries  which 
have  arranged  to  make  exhibits,  though 
grains  have  been  brought  from  many  other 
countries  by  seedmen  and  manufacturers. 

Zeferino  Dominguez,  a  Mexican  planter 
who  is  taking  the  lead  in  introducing  the 
scientific  farming  methods  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico,  arranged  the  Mexican  ex- 
hibit, assisted  by  Mayor  Porfirio  Diaz,  Jr., 
son  of  the  Mexican  President,  and  the  two 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Vera  Cruz 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Mexican  agriculturists  have  also  arranged 
for  the  government  to  offer  a  solid  silver 
trophy,  costing  $1500,  to  the  students'  judg- 
ing team  winning  the  highest  number  of 
points  in  corn-judgihg.  The  trophy  is  a  rare 
specimen  of  the  Mexican  silversmith's  art, 
and  a  bust  of  President  Diaz  has  been 
worked  into  the  design. 

In  explanation  as  to  why  the  trophy  was 

offered  by  Mexico^  for,  this  accomplishment. 

Mayor  Diaz  said  Mexico  would  soon  press 

(Tiiese  three  stalks,  atrong  and  vigorous,  resulted    into  service  the  graduates  of  the  agricultural 

from  planting  three  kernels  of  well-bred  corn  in  one 

hill.) 

It  will  be  a  poor  ten-ear  sample  which  does 
not  win  $10  or  an  award  medal,  as  more 
than  $50,000  is  offered  in  premiums.  The 
Indiana  corn-growers  offer  a  silver  common- 
wealth trophy  worth  $1000,  which  was  se- 
cured by  contributions  of  $10  from  the  corn- 
growers  in  each  county  of  the  State. 

When  the'  exposition  is  over  and  the  pre- 
miums awarded  there  will  be  a  gigantic  auc- 
tion sale  of  prize-winning  corn.  Some  of 
the  corn  will  doubtless  sell,  judging  from 
past  experiences,  at  from  $1  to  $50  per  ear, 
and  the  sweepstakes  winners  will  bring  the 
exhibitors  something  like  $500  for  samples, 
besides  the  premiums. 

But  while  corn  remains  king  and  alfalfa 
is  now  acknowledged  to  be  queen  at  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Exposition,  wheat  and  other 
grains  and  grasses  will  not  be  wanting  in  the 
exhibits.  Grain  dealers  and  authorities  from 
agricultural  colleges  have  inaugurated  a  new 
test  for  the  wheat,  and  in  order  to  win  prizes 
it  will  not  simply  be  declared  "  good  wheat  " 
by  the  judges,  but  it  will  have  to  make  good  (One  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  Mexico,  who 
bread.      The   proof   of   the   pudding  will    be    ^^^  arranged  the  exhibit  of  the  Mexican  GoTernment 

truly  in  the  eating,— as  the  wheat  will  be    **  j^J;^  JJ**'°7»  ^«"»,  ^^r"*?.*".^  ^I^^l^  * 

Ml    J         J    ^1.       1  ^«         •  J  -.         4.     <1500    silver    trophy    for  •  the    student-Jndglng-team 

milled  and  the  domestic  science  department    winning  highest  number  of  points  m  com  judging 
will  bake  bread  from  the  flour.     But  if  the    open  to  the  world.) 
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CHILDREN    OF  THE  CORN   PLANT. 

(The  perfect  ear  on  the  left  shows  what  a  healthy 
and  well-developed  stalk  of  com  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing when  not  pollenlzed  by  a  stalk  w^hlch  pro- 
duces the  nubbin  on  the  right.  The  ear  in  the  center 
■hows  the  result  of  degenerate  corn  pollenlzing  well- 
developed  com  in  the  field.) 

colleges  of  the  United  States  as  experts  to 
handle  the  old  lands  of  that  country  and  he 
thought  an  incentive  should  be  given  to  the 
young  people  in  the  colleges  to  become  com- 
petent judges  of  corn. 

From  the  largest  plant-breeding  stations  of 
England,  T.  R.  Garton,  an  expert,  brings  to 
the  United  States  an  exhibit  showing  the  ac- 
complishments of  twent>'-seven  years  of  care- 
ful work  and  hard  study.  Among  the  new 
grains  which  England  will  show,  are  the 
hulless  oats,  which  American  millers  hope 
will  be  adaptable  to  the  climate  and  soils  of 
the  United  States,  as  such  an  oat  will  result 
in  a  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  milling. 

Industrial  Hall  is  the  largest  of  the  build- 
ings, and  contains  55,ooo  square  feet  of  the 
total  of  225,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in 
the  exposition  buildings.  In  this  hall  the 
products  of  corn  and  grains  will  be  displayed 
as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  exhibits  of  farm 
implements  and  farm  machinery  ever  made 
in  the  United  States.     The  exhibits  consist 


of  ever>'thing  from  seed-testing  boxes  and  In- 
cubators to  complete  threshing  outfits  and 
electrical  appliances  for  the  farm,  from  light- 
ing plants  to  electrical  feed-grinders.  The 
machinery  used  by  manufacturers  in  prepar- 
ing corn-food  products  has  also  been  installer! 
in  this  building. 

The  railroads  have  stimulated  the  taking 
of  exhibits  to  the  National  Corn  Exposition 
by  furnishing  baggage  cars  which  have  been 
hauled  on  passenger  trains  without  charg^e, 
thus  moving  exhibits  free  of  cost  either  to  the 
exposition  management  or  the  exhibitors. 
These  cars  have  been  sent  to  the  county  seats 
of  several  States,  the  e>diibits  collected,  and 
an  attendant  placed  in  charge  to  see  that  t^ie 
prize  grains  arrive  in  good  condition.  | 

Judging  at  the  exposition  will  be  in  charap 
of  A.  D.  Shamel,  chief  of  the  Bureau** of 
Plant  Breeding,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  each  State  will  have  a  judge  under  this 
superintendent. 

Most  of  the  corn  and  other  grains  whidi 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  National  Com  Expo- 
sition will  be  from  the  county  and  State 
shows  and  fairs.  The  exhibits  will  be  the 
prize  assortments  from  these  shows,  and  wnll 
be  the  highest  types  of  grain  and  grass  pro- 
duced in  the  vast  and  varied  sections  of 
America.  Not  only  will  the  grain  come 
from  all  latitudes,  but  among  the  exhibits 
will  be  corn  grown  in  the  Missouri  River 
Valley,  which  has  an  altitude  of  1000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  by  the  side  of  it  v^tU 
be  placed  the  corn  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
fields,  6000  and  even  8000  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  Mississippi  will  come  alfalfa 
grown  on  lands  which  seem  virtual  Bonan- 
zas, where  the  soil  has  been  sublimated  under 
sun  and  stars  to  something  finer,  and  pro- 
duces five  perfect  crops  each  year ;  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  seen  corn  w'hich  has  been  kept 
up  near  perfection  during  all  the  years  since 
the  slaves  first  "  hilled  "  it  with  a  hoc  and 
won  the  State  fame  before  its  blue  grass  was 
appreciated.  Idaho  will  send  oats,  \^'hich 
during  the  past  season  have  been  the  >%'onder 
of  every  miller,  weighing  as  they  did  from 
forty-two  to  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel, — a 
dish  of  oatmeal  to  every  grain. 

To  these  will  be  added  exhibits  from  every 
foreign  country  where  American  seed  com  is 
planted,  which  the  seed  men  of  the  United 
States  are  collecting  for  the  national  show, 
where  they  expect  to  point  out  the  relative 
value  of  grains  and  the  adaptability  of  certain 
varieties  for  certain  purposes  and  soils. 


THE  NATIONAL  MOVEMENT  FOR  AMERICAN 

MUSIC. 

BY  ARTHUR   FARWELL. 

(First  president  of  the  American  Music  Society.) 


npHE  establishment  on  a  national  basis 
last  spring  of  the  American  Music 
Society  was  only  the  culmination  of  seven 
years'  hard  work  in  the  Wa-Wan  movement 
to  discover,  co-ordinate,  and  formulate  the 
national  bases  for  an  American  music.  This 
Wa-Wan  movement  was  really  an  endeavor 
to  be  "  human  though  musical." 

From  European  study  and  observation  I 
returned  in  1899,  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  if  America  was  to  achieve  distinction  in 
musical  composition  it  would  be  only  in  so 
far  as  it  could  produce  something  out  of  and 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  works  that  make  mu- 
sical Germany  and  France  to-day  are  not 
the  works  which  those  countries  produced 
while  seeking  to  imitate  Italy;  nor  did  Rus- 
sia begin  to  produce  music  that  rang  true 
untQ  she  spoke  from  the  Russian  soul  in- 
stead of  trying  to  speak  from  the  German. 
If  America  could  not  speak  for  herself,  why 
speak  at  all  ? 

Moreover,  undoubtedly  in  imitating  most 
of  modern  Europe  we  imitate  a  decadence, — 
that  is,  we  school  ourselves  to  weakness,  at 
a  time  of  all  times  when  we  should  be  de- 
veloping a  primitive  strength,  even  though  it 
must  be  crude  in  its  expression. 

For  the  encouraging  fact  that  America  is 
musically  sane  and  healthy  at  heart,  no  bet- 
ter evidence  could  be  found  than  the  taking 
of  Beethoven  and  Wagner  as  models  by  our 
first  eminent  composers.  But  the  musical 
saturnalia  of  post- Wagnerian  Europe  has  un- 
doubtedly tended  to  mislead  us,  and,  at  a 
time  when  we  should  have  been  thinking  of 
tunes,  we  were  in  danger  of  becoming  over- 
interested  in  more  or  less  reprehensible  mu- 
sical "  modes  of  consciousness,"  both  amor- 
phous and  neurotic.  No  less  an  authority 
upon  the  history  of  music  than  Prof.  C. 
Hubert  Parry  makes  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  "  whenever  the  musical  art  of  a  coun- 
try becomes  weakened  through  overrefine- 
ment,  it  draws  new  strength  and  vitality  from 
the  simple  songs  of  the  folk."  America's 
musical  danger  has  not  lain  in  developing, 
but  in  copying  an  over  refinement  at  the  out- 


set, in  building  a  foundation  on  decay.  And 
the  greatest  danger  of  all  was  that  this  decay 
was  becoming  fashionable,  without  (credit- 
ably to  its  supporters)  its  real  nature  being 
recognized. 

"  MUSICALLY  AN  EXPRBSSION  OF  AMBRICA." 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1899  that  I  picked  up 
a  copy  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher's  "  Indian 
Story  and  Song  from  North  America."  This 
book  contains  a  number  of  harmonized  native 
Indian  melodies,  mostly  Omaha,  together 
with  the  impressive  and  delightful  myths  and 
legends  pertaining  to  them.  At  first  these 
melodies  seemed  incoherent  and  formless.  At 
this  time  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  make 
any  such  analysis"  as  is  hinted  at  above,  of 
national  or  of  modem  conditions,  but  being 
called  upon  to  prepare  a  course  of  university 
lectures  on  the  history  of  music,  these  matters 
came  up  eventually  for  consideration.  Coup- 
ling Professor  Parry's  remark  with  the  mu- 
sical state  of  modern  Europe,  I  saw  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  start  out  afresh, 
unhampered  by  tradition  and  over  refinement, 
and  do  something  which  should  be  musically 
an  expression  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Going  back  to  the  book  of  Indian  melodies, 
wholly  without  any  theory  as  to  their  rela- 
tion to  American  music,  but  simply  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  a  fresh  and  strong  rhythmic 
stimulus,  I  found  that  when  I  divested  the 
melodies  of  the  harmony  that  accompanied 
them,  which  seemed  to  me  too  conventional, 
and  sang  them  to  myself  in  the  light  of  their 
mythical  meaning,  they  took  on  a  wholly  new 
character.  Far  from  being  meaningless,  they 
appeared  to  me  now  as  unusually  expressive 
and  forceful  melodies  or  motives,  impel lingly 
suggestive  of  development  into  larger  forms. 

I  first  experimented  with  the  harmoniza- 
tion of  these  simple  melodies  and  found  that 
when  freely  harmonized  in  the  spirit  of  their 
accompanying  legends  or  myths  they  became 
doubly  expressive ;  the  harmony,  while  neces- 
sitating an  ethnological  sacrifice,  making  at 
the  same  time  for  a  compensating  artistic 
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gain.  Here  was  a  great  find,  a  new,  force- 
ful, varied,  highly  poetic  musical  idiom,  ca- 
pable of  infinite  development,  and  belonging 
exclusively  to  America.  America's  proprie- 
torship, however,  did  not  at  the  moment  ex- 
cite me  so  much  as  my  own,  for  I  was  bom 
and  reared  in  the  West,  and  of  all  I  had 
earlier  seen  with  the  ignorant  and  wondering 
eyes  of  a  boy, — Sitting  Bull  himself,  with  his 
warriors,  in  captivity;  Indian  villages  with 
their  picturesque  tepees;  sun  dances  and  the 
impassioned  addresses  of  the  priest  to  the  sun 
god, — of  these  and  much  more  the  meaning 
now  came  back  to  me  with  redoubled  force. 
These  things  were  my  own,  part  of  my  own 
life,  and  here  was  the  means  at  hand  of  in- 
timately voicing  the  rich  world  of  romance 
in  my  own  art  of  tone ! 

Nothing  would  have  surprised  me  more 
at  this  time  than  to  dream,  even,  that  a  crit- 
ical and  theoretical  struggle  would  arise  over 
what  seemed  to  me  a  very  simple,  natural, 
beautiful,  and  incontrovertible  phenomenon, 
the  assimilation  of  "  American  "  folksongs. 
To  learn  whether  others  would  feel  the 
thrill  which  I  had  felt  in  these  melodies,  in 
the  winter  of  1900  I  invited  an  Ithaca  audi- 
dence  (I  was  then  stationed  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity) up  to  the  lecture  hall  to  hear  them. 
Having  thus  tried  them,  and  being  satisfied 
with  the  Ithacans'  response,  which  was  sin- 
cere and  spontaneous,  and  having  tried  them 
with  equal  success  upon  so  cosmopolitan  an 
audience  as  Mme.  Modjeska,  who  was  play- 
ing in  the  town,  I  felt  that  there  was  reason 
to  pursue  this  development.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  neither  then  nor  since  have  I 
ever  held  Indian  songs  to  be  the  basis  of 
American  music,  but  merely  one  element. 
Moreover,  only  a  fraction  of  my  work  in 
composition,  considerably  less  than  half,  has 
been  based  upon  Indian  and  other  American 
folk  songs. 

THE  INDIAN   MOTIVES   IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
WHITE  COMPOSERS. 

In  the  spring  of  190 1  I  was  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  assisting  in  the  production  of  a 
song-book  for  schools,  made  up  in  the  main 
of  choruses  by  American  composers,  known 
and  unknown.  Meeting  in  this  way  all  the 
composers  within  range  of  these  cities,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  examining  their  best  work 
in  manuscript,  without  reference  to  the  song- 
book,  in  order  to  discover  any  evidences  of 
new  musical  styles  springing  up  in  America, 
and  also  to  learn  how  far  American  com- 
posers had   got  in*  the  wielding  of  modern 


musical  material.  The  one  cry  I  heard  every- 
where from  them  (remember,  this  was  seven 
years  ago)  was  "  the  publishers  do  not  want 
our  best  work,  they  want  only  what  w31 
have  a  quick  sale."  In  fact,  it  was  the  occi- 
sion  of  a  startling  surprise  to  mark  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  work  by  ^^ich  our 
younger  American-trained  composers  wcrt 
represented  in  print,  and  the  work  upon  their 
shelves  by  which  they  wished  to  be  ^cp^^ 
sented.  Here  was  their  most  progressive 
work,  full  of  interest,  daring,  and  indepen- 
dence, a  sincere  expression  of  these  composen 
at  their  best,  their  worthiest  contributloo  to 
American  music,  and  nobody  wanting  it! 
This  appeared  to  me  an  intolerable  condidoo. 
Personally,  I  had  an  idea  that  the  c»uih 
try  did  want  just  this  particular  music,  but 
that  it  could  not  say  so  because  it  did  not 
know  of  its  existence.  The  solution  of  thb 
problem  was  simple, — print  the  music  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  fall  of  1901,  the  publica- 
tion of  music  was  begun  from  my  honK  in 
Newton  Center,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Wa- 
Wan  Press  (named  after  the  Wa-Wan  cere- 
mony or  "  Pipe  Dance  "  of  the  Omaha  In- 
dians) was  launched,  with  Walt  Whitman's 
"  I  hear  America  singing "  for  its  motta 
Having  no  money  to  begin  with,  I  issued  a 
small  circular,  offering  a  quarterly  series  of 
new  American  compositions  by  subscription, 
and  thus  got  a  small  capital.  Works  by  sev- 
eral American  composers  were  put  out,  in- 
cluding some  of  my  own  developments  of 
Indian  rhelodies.  The  ideal  for  the  series 
was  that  it  should  contain  the  best  and  most 
representative  works  of  American  composers, 
without  regard  to  a  profitable  popularity,  and 
that  it  should  make  a  feature  of  works  based 
upon  American  folk  songs.  The  books  of 
the  series  were  also  to  be  put  up  in  a  more 
artistic  and  durable  form  than  is  usual  with 
music  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
the  nature  of  the  demand  made  it  necessary 
to  issue  the  compositions  also  in  sheet  music 
form,  separately. 

APPEAL  OF  INDIAN  MELODIES. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Henry  F.  Gilbert 
(composer  of  the  Pirate  Song:  "  Fifteen  Men 
on  a  Dead  Man's  Chest  **)  at  Newton  Cen- 
ter made  it  possible  for  me  to  make  a  thor- 
ough tour  of  the  West  and  learn  all  about 
musical  conditions  and  tendencies  through- 
out the  country,  to  meet  composers,  and  to 
put  the  Indian  compositions  to  a  broad  test 
In  1903  I  made  a  trip  to  California  and  the 
Northwest,  playing  a  recital  of  the  Indian 
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melodies  and  compositions  based  on  them  in  During  these  years  works  by  a  very  con- 
many  cities,  and  speaking  for  progressive  siderable  number  of  composers,  many  of 
musical  conditions.  One  of  the  results  of  whose  names  were  previously  little  known  or 
this  trip  was  that  with  the  exception  of  Gil-  wholly  unknown,  were  being  issued  by  the 
bert's  "  Pirate  Song,"  which  Mr.  Bispham  Wa-Wan  Press.  Edgar  Stillman-Kelley, 
has  sung  so  broadly,  the  Indian  music  has  Henry  Gilbert,  Harvey  Worthington 
had  to  be  reprinted  more  frequently  than  any  Loomis,  John  Beach,  Natalie  Curtis,  Ed- 
othcr  music  issued  by  the  Wa-Wan  Press.  ward  Burlingame  Hill,  Benjamin  Lambord, 
In  1904  I  made  a  second  trip  to  the  Far  Stanley  R.  Avery,  Henry  Waller,  Lawrence 
West,  this  time  for  the  American  Institute  Gilman,  and  others,  in  the  East ;  Arne  Old- 
o£  Archeology,  to  assist  Mr.  Charles  F.  berg,  Ernest  R.  Kroeger,  Campbell-Tipton, 
Lrummis  in  phonographically  recording  and  William  Schuyler,  Chester  Ide,  Noble 
in  transcribing  the  Indian  and  Spanish-Amer-  Kreider,  Gena  Branscomb,  Eleanor  Everest 
ican  songs  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Freer,  Fanny  Snow  Knowlton,  in  the  Mid- 
California.  This  most  interesting  work,  car-  die  West;  Frederic  Ayres,  Arthur  Shepherd, 
ried  on  amid  such  picturesque  and  romantic  Caroline  Holme  Walker,  and  Rubin  Gold- 
surroundings,  brought  forth  a  collection  of  mark,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  ;*  Wil- 
over  six  hundred  songs  of  the  Spanish-Cali-  liam  McCoy  and  Edward  Schneider  on  the 
fomians,  many  of  them  of  rare  beauty  and  Pacific  Coast ;  all  these,  and  others,  have  been 
the  work  upon  which  is  so  great  that  they  represented  in  the  Wa-Wan  movement.  Of 
are  still  not  ready  for  publication.  These  the  works  issued  the  majority  have  had  no 
labors  also  brought  out  the  great  distinc-  relation-  to  native  folksongs.  About  one- 
tion  which  exists  between  the  songs  of  the  third  of  them,  however,  are  based  either  upon 
"  plains  "  Indians  of  the  Middle  West  and  Indian,  negro,  cowboy,  or  Spanish-Califor- 
the  "  desert "  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  the  nian  folk  melodies,  and  it  is  in  these  that  by 
former  being  in  general  more  severe  in  far  the  liveliest  interest  has  been  shown,  and 
melodic  outline,  while  the  latter  incline  to  about  which  the  greatest  number  of  absurd 
be  more  florid.  and  erroneous  things  have  been  said. 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  I  had  the  rare  ex-  The   discussion   concerning   the   so-called 

perience  of  being  present  at  the  midsummer  "  American  "  folksongs  was  now   (in   1905 

"  High  Jinks  "   of  the   Bohemian   Club  of  and  1906)  at  its  height.     Some  time  before* 

San  Francisco,  held  annually  at  the  full  moon  Dvorak  had  advanced  the  idea,  one  of  our 

in  August,  in  the  great  redwood  grove  up  on  foremost  composers,  George  W.  Chadwick, 

the  Russian  River.    An  original  music-drama  had  suggested  it,  and  even  in  some  degree 

of  Wagnerian  proportions,  written  and  com-  hinted  at  it  in  his  works.     But  it  took  ten 

posed  newly  each  year  and  having  but  one,  or  a  dozen  years  for  the  idea  to  ripen,  and 

and  that  a  festival  performance,  with   full  not    until   composers   began    to   realize   this 

orchestra,   up    in   the  great  woods, — is   not  treasure  trove  and  to  appropriate  it,  was  this 

this  the  greatest  event  of  a  musical-dramatic  tendency  in  American  music  formally  chal- 

nature  to  which  American  life  has  yet  given  lenged   and   discussed.     Works   thus   based 

rise?  upon  native  melodies  gave  the  jingoistically 

_  inclined,  who  could  not  perceive  independent 

WORK  OF  THE  WA-WAN  PRESS.  American   spirit  at   work  in  other   musical 

Returning  early  in  1905,  and  giving  a  talk  tendencies   not   involving   folksongs,   a  han- 

upon  these  Western  experiences  at  the  Twen-  die   wherewith    to   take   hold    of   American 

tieth  Century  Club  of  Boston,  it  was  asked  music.    These  at  once  proclaimed  such  works 

if  there  were  opportunities  in  Boston  to  hear  the  only  true  American  music. 

works   by   the    various  Western    composers  Academicians,  concerned   for  the   dignity 

whom   I   had   mentioned,  and   works  based  and  the  purity  of  the  art,  and  who  could  not 

upon  Indian  and  other  American  folk  songs,  for  their  lives  produce  anything  so  dignified 

As  there  were  not,  it  was  proposed  to  form  and  pure  as  most  Indian  songs,  as  well  as 

an  American    Music    Society,    to   represent  those  critics  so  in  the  habit  of  upholding  only 

broadly  the  American  composer,  and  this  was  European  standards  that  they  could  not  break 

done  April  20,  1905.    This  society  has  quiet-  themselves  of  it,  lent  no  countenance  wliat- 

ly  persisted   up   to   the  present   time  of   its  soever   to    these   new  heresies.      Both   these 

larger  establishment,  and  has  given  in  Bos-  points  of  view,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

ton  many  works  which  would  not  otherwise  Wa-Wan  movement,  are  something  less  than 

have  come  to  a  hearing.  human,  and  therefore  equally  untenable.     If 
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a  composer  finds  fresh  inspiration  in  these 
hitherto  unheeded  melodies,  let  him  use  them. 
What  is  more  right  or  natural,  or  h\iman? 
If  he  produces  works  of  art  and  of  beauty 
from  them,  revealing  a' new  spirit,  and  the 
people  wish  these  works,  to  hear  and  retain 
them,  what  argument  is  to  prevent  it?  Nor 
even  in  the  end  does  the  use  of  such  folk 
songs  imply  a  theory  about  them.  The  Wa- 
Wan  movement  does  not  insist  upon  the  use 
of  native  folk  songs  in  American  music ;  what 
it  does  insist  upon,  and  that  vigorously,  is  the 
composer's  perfect  moral  and  artistic  right 
to  use  native  folk  songs,  or  any  folk  songs, 
if  he  wishes. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MUSIC  SOCIETY. 

Of  another  circumstance,  directly  affecting 
the  destinies  of  the  Wa-Wan  movement,  I 
have  become  convinced, — namely,  that  se- 
rious American  compositions,  sent  out  to  the 
country  and  left  to  their  fate,  could  not  in  a 
lifetime,  under  present  conditions,  get  in  any 
sense  a  national  hearing. 

Artists,  with  rare  exceptions,  will  not  learn 
and  perform  American  works,  however  high 
may  be  their  opinion  of  them,  in  a  society 
which  still,  broadly  considered,  really  sanc- 
tions only  that  which  is  European.  Here 
was  another  intolerable  condition.  A  changed 
.social  attitude  was  necessary.  There  must 
be  widespread  and  organized  performance  of 
American  works,  until  the  country  has  at 
last  found  that  it  is  the  gainer  and  not  the 
loser  by  an  entirely  liberal  hospitality  to 
American  works. 

The  establishment  of  an  organization  to 
accomplish  this  end  now  became  the  matter 
of  chief  importance.  At  the  beginning  of 
1907  the  organization  of  the  Wa-Wan  So- 
ciety was  undertaken.  A  start  was  made  in 
Detroit,  and  by  the  early  months  of  1908 
there  were  ten  "  centers "  of  the  society, 
most  of  them  already  actively  engaged  in 
giving  programs  of  music  by  American  com- 
posers, in  the  following  cities:  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Spring- 
field, 111.,  St.  Joseph,  and  San  Diego. 

The  early  months  of  1908  were  devoted 
to  the  forming  of  a  Center  in  New  York 
City.  To  this  end,  a  concert  of  American 
compositions  not  previously  heard  in  New 


York,  was  given  at  the  Institute  of  Mnd 
Art,  at  which  a  number  of  artists,  stiukotF 
of  the  Institute,  and  singers  from  tfcc  Menv- 
politan  Opera  House  assisted.     As  the  woA 
of  organization  progressed,    it    ivas  dtao^ 
desirable  to  change  the  name  of  the  society, 
taking  one  that  was  not  Indian  and  irAxi 
could  not  lead  to  any  misconception  of  the 
society's  broad  aims.     A  coalition  with  tk 
American  Music  Society  of  Boston  was  ef- 
fected, and  a  vote  taken  by  all  the  centen  to 
change  the  name  of  the  entire  society  to  tbe 
American    Music    Society,    ^vhich    dius  ac- 
quired two  new  and  important  centers,  Ner 
York  and  Boston.    All  the  separate  centers 
are  tributary  to  the  national    organtzadoi 
the  Board  of  Management  of  this  being  ma^ 
up  in  part  from  officers  of  the  centers,  and 
in  part  from  persons  prominently  connedd 
with  musical  matters  in  America.     The  na- 
tional   organization    issues    an     organ,    tbr 
American  Music   Society    Bulletin,   for  all 
members. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
ter are  David  Bispham,  who  is  presidot: 
Frank  Damrosch,  Rudolph  Schirmcr,  Spen- 
cer Trask,  F.  X.  Arens,  and  others  proan- 
nent  in  New  York  musical  life.  Included  ffl 
the  council  of  the  Boston  Center  are  Gcorgt 
W,  Chadwick,  Arthur  Footc,  Walter  R. 
Spalding,  John  P.  Marshall,  Miss  Helen  A 
Clarke,  and  myself.  Walter  Damrosch  will 
serve  the  national  organization  in  the  capac- 
ity of  musical  director.  Thomas  Tryon,  41 
Union  Square,  New  York,  secretary  for  bodi 
the  national  organization  and  the  New  Yori 
Center,  will  be  glad  to  send  further  infor- 
mation concerning  the  society  to  all  who  wish 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  this  needed  movement 
to  gain  a  national  hearing  for  music  bjr 
American  composers. 

A  plan  is  now  being  devised  whereby  ex- 
isting societies  and  musical  organizations^  in 
places  where  the  organization  of  a  new  cen- 
ter of  the  American  Music  Society  is  not 
practicable,  may  become  auxiliary  centers. 
Thus  the  cultivation  of  the  impulse  toward 
a  more  and  more  significant  creative  musical 
art  in  America,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  American  composers,  may  be 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country  M-hich 
are  awake  to  the  present  conditions  and 
needs. 


LOANS  ON  SALARIES  AND  WAGES. 


BY   SAMUEL   McCUNE   LINDSAY. 

(Director  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  and   Professor  of  Social  Legislation   in 

Columbia  University.) 


p  ROGRESSIVE  philanthropy  aims  to  do 
away  with  exploitation.  Righteous  in- 
dignation is  aroused  when  we  see  a  man  vic- 
timized by  circumstances  over  which  he  has 
little  or  no  control  and  find  that  some  one 
profits  by  his  misfortune.  As  the  Christmas 
season  approaches  we  are  more  disposed  than 
usual  to  help  neighbors  in  distress.  Is  it  not 
MTorth  while  to  strike  at  the. roots  of  the 
trouble  as  well  as  to  help  the  individual  suf- 
ferer? That  is  what  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
through  its  School  of  Philanthropy,  is  trying 
to  do  in  one  of  the  important  departments  of 
the  school, — the  Bureau  of  Social  Research, 
— ^which  has  undertaken  investigations  for 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of  definite  so- 
cial problems  that  promise  practical  results  in 
the  improvement  of  social  conditions.  One 
of  these  studies,  the  results  of  which  have  just 
been  published,  deals  with  the  salary-loan 
business  in  New  York  City. 

A  man  supporting  a  family  on  a  small  sal- 
ary in  New  York  City  is  often  able  just  to 
make  ends  meet  by  strict  economy,  but  finds 
it  impossible  to  lay  by  anything  for  an  emer- 
gency or  for  the  future.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  such  families.  When  serious  illness 
comes  to  the  mother  or  children  there  are 
no  resources  which  will  serve  as  collateral 
at  the  bank,  although  a  loan  is  imperative. 
Charity  is  not  appealed  to  and  not  wanted. 
Where  there  are  no  friends  to  help,  the  at- 
tractive advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
which  read :  "  Salaried  people  advanced 
money  upon  their  own  names  without  se- 
curity on  easy  payments;  strictly  confiden- 
tial " ;  "  Try  us  for  money,  any  amount  ad- 
vanced and  ample  time  given  for  repayment ; 
quick  and  confidential ;  no  red  tape,"  have  a. 
wonderful  attraction.  Few  persons  know 
that  to  answer  such  advertisements  means 
in  most  cases  jumping  from  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire.  It  spells  not  only  financial  dis- 
aster, from  which  recovery  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible for  a  self-respecting  poor  man,  but 
also  moral  shipwreck  and  sometimes  the  de- 
struction of  the  family.  The  profits  of  one 
concern  alone  apparently  justified  the  spend- 


ing of  $5000  in  a  single  year  in  such  adver- 
tising, and  it  is  estimated  that  30,000  per- 
sons in  New  York  City  are  making  payments 
every  pay  day  to  such  money-lenders. 

The  methods  pursued  to  obtain  and  hold 
this  highly  profitable  business  usually  include 
the  most  artful  devices  on  the  part  of  the 
money-lender  who  takes  advantage  of  the 
need,  ignorance,  shiftlessness,  and  immoral 
practices  of  the  borrower,  and  develops  all  of 
these  factors  if  they  do  not  exist  at  the  out- 
set. Many  employers  do  not  wish  to  be  trou- 
bled by  assignments  of  the  wages  of  their  em- 
ployees, or  by  the  inquiries  from  agents  of  the 
money-lenders,  and  consequently  forbid  their 
employees  to  patronize  them  on  penalty  of  dis- 
charge. The  transaction  then  must  be  made 
secretly  if  at  all,  and  the  loan  offices  are  the 
more  eager  to  make  such  loans  because  this 
gives  them  an  effective  club  to  enforce  their 
conditions  by  threatening  constant  exposure, 
though  promising  secrecy.  Women  agents 
are  generally  used  to  secure  another  kind  of 
hold  over  customers. 

The  customers,  however,  are  not  all  in- 
nocent borrowers.  Much  of  the  borrowing 
is  unquestionably  by  men  whose  aim  is  tem- 
porarily to  supplement  their  income  for  the 
purpose  of  gambling  or  licentious  living  or 
to  meet  ill-advised  expenses,  which  would  not 
be  incurred  if  money  could  not  be  obtained 
in  this  way.  Though  the  salary-loan  busi- 
ness is.  one  of  great  risks,  every  city  in  the 
country  is  infested  with  the  so-called  loan 
sharks.  Innocent  borrowers  must  suffer 
equally  with  those  for  whom  little  social 
sympathy  need  be  felt.  The  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  business,  those  engaged  in  it, 
and  the  proportion  of  real  and  fictitious  need 
to  which  it  ministers  in  our  complex  city  life 
are  some  of  the  questions  that  Dr.  C.  W. 
Wassam  and  Dr.  Frank  Julian  Wame  took 
up  for  the  bureau  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  Dr.  R.  C.  McCrea. 

No  far-reaching  or  conclusive  results  have 
been  obtained  as  yet,  but  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion has  been  collected  which  will  be  supple- 
mented by  the  work  of  other  agencies.  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  Washington,  D.  C, — 
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a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  loan  com- 
panies,— have  organized  a  loan  company  of 
their  own  on  a  mutual  benefit  plan.  The 
business  men  of  Seattle  have  organized  a 
committee  of  employers  to  devise  a  plan  for 
handling  a  legitimate  loan  business.  Other 
cities  are  beginning  to  act. 

Social  economists  and  bankers  may  well 
ask  whether  the  social  organization  of  busi- 
ness which  has  evolved  trusts,  department 
stores,  savings  banks,  and  insurance  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds,  has  not  failed  to  provide 
for  all  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  community, 
while  the  business  of  lending  on  salary  and 
wages  is  possible  on  its  present  basis. 

The  report  of  the  bureau  calls  attention  to 
the  nature  of  the  transaction  of  a  salary  loan. 
The  man  with  real  estate  may  mortgage  his 
property.  One  who  has  stock  or  bonds  or 
business  assets  for  collateral  may  borrow  at 
the  bank  at  slightly  higher  rates  of  interest ; 
one  with  valuable  personal  property  of  small 
bulk  which  he  can  pledge  and  leave  in  the 
possession  of  the  lender  may  find  assistance 
at  a  pawnshop,  where  he  pays  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  but  not  necessarily  more 
than  the  legitimate  cost  of  the  service  ren- 
dered. This  is  especially  true  if  he  uses  an 
admirable  sodal  agency  like  the  Provident 
Loan  Society  of  New  York,  which  last  year 
loaned  over  $10,000,000  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing 1 2  per  cent,  per  annum,  a  rate  which  per- 
mitted a  moderate  compensation  to  the  cap- 
ital investors,  paid  the  operating  expenses  on 
a  basis  of  fair  and  adequate  compensation  to 
the  employees  of  the  society,  and  left  a  mod- 
erate surplus  to  be  invested  in  real  estate  for 
the  society's  own  use.  Its  social  policy  has 
been  worked  out  with  great  care  by  its  able 
vice-president,  Mr.  Frank  Tucker.  His 
method  is  one  that  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  model  for  many  similar  agencies,  and  the 
bureau's  investigation  of  salary  loans  owed 
much  to  his  co-operation,  including  the  for- 
mulation of  the  social  principle  upon  which 
the  salary-loan  business  may  be  logically  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  normally  supervised  fis- 
cal policy  of  the  State. 

A  borrower,  however,  who  has  none  of 
the  forms  of  security  already  mentioned 
may  have  household  goods  of  value  which 
he  must  continue  to  use  and  cannot  put 
in  the  possession  of  the  lender.  A  social 
agency  meets  this  need  in  the  form  of  a  chat- 
tel-mortgage loan  company,  which  charges  a 
rate  commensurate  with  its  risks..  In  none  of 
the  cases  cited,  if  St.  Bartholomew's  Loan 


Bureau  had  suffident  capital  to  meet  aO  ik 
demands  for  chattel-mortgages,  need  the  raze 
charged  under  present  business  conditions  k 
New  York  City  exceed  12  per  cent.  WiA 
the  social  agencies  mentioned,  provisicn  us9> 
ally  ceases  for  the  necessities  of  the  borrower. 

Why  should  there  not  be  another  agcnrr, 
under  strict  State  supervision,  as  in  the  case 
of  banks,  savings  institutions,  and  insoraoct 
companies,  where  the  man  with  no  real  estate, 
collateral,  or  personal  goods  of  value,  bi^ 
whose  need  is  as  great  as  that  of  those  wlio 
have  the  more  acceptable  kinds  of  security, 
may  pledge  his  wages  or  his  future  eaminf 
power,  with  due  protection  of  the  rights 
of  those  dependent  on  him  for  support,  and 
borrow  at  rates  that  bear  some  just  relatiao 
to  the  legitimate  cost  and  risks  of  the  bus- 
ness.  The  report  in  question  does  not  indi* 
cate  what  a  fair  rate  would  be  in  New 
York  City,  but  there  is  evidence  that  die 
money-lenders  who  charge  from  200  to  800 
per  cent,  per  annum  are  guilty  of  gross  ex- 
ploitation of  their  patrons,  whose  legitimate 
needs  are  preyed  upon  in  the  san^e  manner 
as  is  the  reckless  extravagance  of  those  pt- 
trons  who  are  highly  profitable,  but  frcun  the 
point  of  view  of  social  welfare  arc  wfaoUj 
inexcusable. 

The  usury  laws  have  proved   inefiioctual 
restraints,  and  though  designed  to  protect  the 
weak  and  helpless,  often  operate  to  protect  the 
money-lenders  from  rational  and  sound  com- 
petition.  It  is  curious,  but  undoubtedly  tnr, 
that  lenders  on  salaries  and  wages  assign- 
ments secretly  lobby  for  the  enactment  of 
such   laws    or    against   their    repeal    where 
they    are    in    force.      Legislation     is     pro- 
posed in  the  bureau   report,  whidi   would 
legitimatize  the  business  of  a  salary-loan  com- 
pany and  enable  it  to  charge  a  rate  based  00 
the  cost  of  capital,  service,  and  risk  of  busi- 
ness.   It  would  provide  that  such  business  be 
carried  on  subject  to  rigid  publicity,  and  that 
all  charges  be  regulated  by  a  public  fbcal 
authority,  before  whom  the  facts  concerning 
the  cost  of  the  business  should  be  presented 
in    periodical    reports,    and    by    whom    dbe 
equitableness  of   all    charges   to    borrowen 
should  be  judicially  determined.     Through 
some  such  legislation  and  the  inaugurarion  of 
competition  by  companies  organized  on  the 
social  principle  of  the  Provident  Loan  So- 
ciety of  New  York  City  the  so-called  loan 
sharks  may  be  rendered  as  negligible  a  quan- 
tity as  the  pawnbroker  of  quesrionable  prac- 
tices of  a  decade  ago. 
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QUEBEC,   BRITAIN'S   FRENCH   EMPIRE   IN 

AMERICA. 

BY  LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN. 


gIR  WILFRID  LAURIER;S  aggressive 
campaign  in  his  home  province,  Quebec, 
before  the  Dominion  general  election  which 
has  just  been  held  followed  closely  upon  the 
tercentenary  celebrations  in  the  old  city  of 
Champlain.  A  development  exciting  less 
comment,  but  nevertheless  of  much  signifi- 
cance, was  the  addition  by  the  federal  Par- 
liament to  the  domain  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  of  nearly  half  a  million  square  miles, 


*  Darin]?  the  closlne  sessions  of  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament. In  the  middle  of  July,  a  resolution  was 
passed  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Ontario,  and  Quebec  to  the  shores  of  Hud- 
son Bay,  Incorporating  with  these  three  proyinces 
the  territorial  districts  of  Kewatin  and  Ungava.  The 
latter  was  given  to  Quebec,  except  that  narrow  atrip 
along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  which  will  remain,  a» 
heretofore,  a  dependency  of  Newfoundland.  The  new 
allRnmont  makes  Quebec  the  largest  province  of  the 
Dominion. 


making  a  country,  already  as  extensive  as 
France  and  Germany  combined,  assume  the 
dimensions  of  a  continent, — of  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy  taken  together. 
Then  the  world,  which  had  been  hearing  so 
much  of  the  vast  extent  and  the  wonderful 
resources  of  the  Canadian  West,  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  fact  that,  in  Eastern  Canada, 
touching  the  American  border  and  but  a  few 
hours*  ride  from  the  city  of  New  York,  there 
is  an  empire  about  which  it  knows  compara- 
tively nothing. 

Americans  speak  respectfully,  though  with 
only  uncertain  knowledge,  of  La  Salle,  Mar- 
quette, Joliet,  Vcrendrye,  and  the  other  brave 
French  spirits  who  explored  our  great  North- 
west. It  came  as  a  surprise,  however,  to  the 
citizen  of  these  United  States  tramping  the 
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streets  of  Quebec  while  the  city  was  en  fete 
to  see  the  oft-repeated  banner  glorying  in  the 
names  of  the  French  explorers  and  pioneers 
who,  setting  out  from  Quebec,  voyaged  down 
the  Mississippi  and  founded  so  many  of  our 
larger  American  cities.  We  know  that 
Champlain  founded  Quebec  and  Maison- 
neuve  Montreal,  but  we  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  historic  truth  that  Detroit  was  estab- 
lished by  Cadillac,  Chicago  by  Beaulieu,  Du- 
luth  by  DuLhut,  Dubuque  by  the  explorer 
of  that  name,  Milwaukee  by  Juneau,  Peoria 
by  Mallet,  St.  Paul  by  Guerin,  St.  Louis  by 
Laclede  and  Chouteau,  Mobile  by  Pierre  Le 
Moine  d'Iberville,  and  New  Orleans  by  Bien- 
ville, another  Le  Moine,  all  Frenchmen  from 
Quebec.  From  an  interest  in  the  sources  of 
their  own  history, — if  for  no  other  reason, — 
Americans  should  know  more  of  Britain's 
French  empire  on  this  continent. 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Quebec  has  the  most  distinctive 
character.  The  western  provinces  are  Eng- 
lish-speaking and  American  in  spirit,  with  a 
touch  of  real  old  England  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  great  central  plain  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  prairie  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
is  as  like  the  American  West  as  though  not 
even  the  flimsy  wire  fence  separated  British 
from  American  soil.  It  is  really  a  fence  of 
tariff  and  customs,  nothing  more.  At  heart 
and  in  spirit  the  great  region  which  has  Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis,  and  Winnipeg  for  its  cap- 
itals is  western  American ;  in  its  press,  its  lan- 
guage, its  clothes,  and  its  sports.  Ontario 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces  do  not  differ 
widely  from  New  York  and  New  England. 
In  Quebec,  however,  we  have  a  distinctive 
people.  It  is  a  European  people  only  slightly 
modified  by  climate  and  geography.  It  is 
true,  this  people  has  also  begun  to  be  per- 
meated by  the  American  spirit  in  business  and 
politics,  but  it  remains  Gallic  at  heart,  and 
the  city  which  is  the  focus  of  its  history  is 
European,  as  continentally  European  as  is 
Havre  or  Bordeaux. 

In  July  last,  as  has  already  been  said,  by 
act  of  Parliament,  the  400,0CX)  or  more 
square  miles  of  the  territory  of  Ungava,  all 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  vast  Hudson  Bay,  was 
annexed  to  Quebec,  giving  that  province  a 
territorial  area  of  more  than  800,000  square 
miles  and  making  it  the  largest  geographical 
division  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  a  rich  and 
splendid  province,  Quebec,  more  richly  en- 
dowed with  natural  resources  than  even  its 
inhabitants  themselves  as  yet  realize.  Five  of 
the  great  rivers  of  the  continent,  each  more 


than  500  miles  long,  flow  through  the  prov- 
ince. Three  of  its  lakes,  Mistassini,  Cbe- 
bogomo,  and  Michikamau  (even  the  names 
are  unknown  to  American^),  approach  Lake 
Erie  in  size.  In  its  forests,  its  mines,  its  fish- 
eries, and  the  stupendous  water-powers  of  its 
rivers  there  is  no  geographical  division  in 
North  America  that  can  surpass  It.  Quebec 
supplies  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  timber 
used  in  the  British  Isles,  and  its  forests  are 
already  furnishing  pulp  for  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  the  paper  upon  which  American  jour- 
nals are  being  printed.  Since  1894  ^^^  Pro- 
vincial government  Department  of  Mines 
has  explored,  reported,  sold,  and  leased  122 
different  "  water-powers,"  aggregating  more 
than  a  million  horsepower  potentiality. 

Quebec  is  a  very  old  land  geologically. 
The  Laurentian  range  of  mountains,  one  of 
the  first  bits  of  land  on  the  continent  to  rise 
out  of  the  primeval  ocean,  is  a  veritable  de- 
partment store  of  minerals  as  yet  compara- 
tively untouched.  Quebec  now  supplies  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production 
of  asbestos.  It  also  has  gold,  silver,  iron,  cop- 
per,  lead,  platinum,  zinc,  nickel,  and  mica 
among  the  crude  minerals,  and  graphite,  ce- 
ment, and  brick  in  the  manufactured  mineral 
products,  in  vast  quantities.  Montreal  \s  al- 
ready drawing  a  large  profit  from  slates  and 
building  stone.  There  is  not  much  coal,  but 
the  immense  water-power  development  from 
the  many  great  waterfalls  will  soon,  in  this 
electrical  age,  make  the  province  quite  inde- 
pendent of  coal.  To  cite  but  one  illustration : 
All  the  electric  lighting  and  street-car  and 
factory  power  in  the  city  of  Quebec  is  sup- 
plied from  the  Jacques  Cartier  River  and  the 
falls  of  Montmorency,  the  latter  nine  miles 
distant,  a  natural  feature  which,  up  to  a  few 
years  ago,  was  simply  an  object  of  admira- 
tion for  the  tourist. 

From  dairy  products  the  province  realizes 
an  annual  revenue  of  $30,000,000,  and  from 
its  field  and  live-stock  products  $85,000,000, 
although  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  its  land  is 
yet  under  cultivation.  Instead  of  being  a  land 
of  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  as  has  been  pop- 
ularly believed,  the  climate  of  Quebec,  even 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is 
really  pleasant  and  stimulating.  This  north- 
ern region  has  a  lighter  snowfall  than  the 
cities  of  Ottawa  and  Montreal.  It  is  in  the 
latitude  of  England,  X)enmark,  and  Northern 
France,  and  farther  south  than  any- part  but 
the  tip  of  Norway.  As  an  agricultural  coun- 
try Quebec  has  a  bright  future.  Already  the 
province     produces    excellent    qualities    of 
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wheat,  ripened  in  the  long  hours  of  the  strong 
Canadian  sunlight,  besides  barley,  oats,  rye, 
corn,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  and  other 
small  fruits  thrive.  Cheese  is  exported  in 
large  quantities.  Quebec's  available  timber 
supply  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  177,- 
000,000  feet  in  an  area  of  225,000  square 
miles.  More  than  $70,000,000  came  in  from 
the  fisheries  during  the  twenty  years  ending 
1906.  The  provincial  government  has  begun 
an  intelligent  and  persistent  campaign  of  col- 
onization, and  the  public  domain  is  filling  up 
rapidly.  Finally,  the  province  is  a  paradise 
for  the  fur  hunter  and  the  sportsman. 

Quebec,  however,  is  as  yet  the  land  of 
small  farms  and  small  factories,  a  land  with- 
out trusts,  economically  unorganized,  needing 
only  capital,  the  railroad,  and  the  captain  of 


industry  to  bring  its  boundless  possibilities 
within  the  actual  control  of  man.  The  St. 
Lawrence  River,  with  its  canals  making  con- 
tinuous connection  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Atlantic,  is  as  yet  the  main  highway  of  Que- 
bec Province.  Transportation  is  the  crying 
need,  transportation  and  the  business  organ- 
izer. When  the  French-Canadians  have  pro- 
duced as  great  a  genius  in  the  sphere  of  busi- 
ness as  their  beloved  Laurier  is  in  the  field  of 
statesmanship,  then  the  day  of  the  province 
will  have  arrived.  There  is  a  large  and  in- 
creasing amount  of  American  capital  in  the 
country,  but  more,  much  more,  is  needed. 
Railroads  are  being  built,  but  more  and  more, 
and  still  more,  railroads  are  what  is  needed  to 
convert  the  vast  natural  wealth  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  use  of  mankind.  The  railroad  to 
Lake  St.  John,  about  200  miles  north  of  the 
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city  of  Quebec,  has  already  given  an  immense 
impetus  to  colonization  into  this  vast  fertile 
region.  The  Canadian  "  habitant  "  is  an  ex- 
cellent workman,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  virtues  of  Champlain, — honesty, 
diligence,  thrift,  courage,  piety,  and  content- 
ment,— these  are  the  virtues  of  Jean  Baptiste 
to-day.  Before  many  years  the  men  of  large 
vision  and  daring  initiative  will  come  to  or- 
ganize and  use  this  excellent  industrial  tool. 

The  province  of  Quebec  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts, — one  comprising  the  cities  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  other  the  rest  of 
the  province.  There  are  other  cities,  it  is 
true,  but  they  have  not  yet  attained  the  size 
or  distinction  to  entitle  them  to  any  compari- 
son with  the  two  capitals, — Quebec,  the  cen- 
ter of  sentiment,  and  Montreal,  the  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  the  Dominion. 

Already  the  home  of  more  than  350,000 
people,  and  increasing  at  a  rate  which  will 
soon  make  her  a  rival  of  any  American  city 
in  shipping  and  general  trade,  Montreal 
boasts  of  wealth  unequaled  by  that  of  any 
other  city  of  her  size  in  the  world.  Enjoy- 
ing the  singular  distinction  of  being  a  large 
ocean  port,  although  a  thousand  miles  inland 
from  the  Atlantic,  she  is  also  more  than  300 
miles  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  is  the  city  of 
New  York.  More  than  one  regular  transat- 
lantic line  connects  Montreal  directly  with 
the  Old  World.  Montreal  is  the  great  im- 
porting and  exporting  point  of  the  Dominion 
and  has  become  in  a  sense  the  central  seaport 
for  much  of  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  -the  distance  by  water  from  Chicago 
being  150  miles  less  than  the  rail  distance 
from  Chicago  to  New  York.  Montreal  is 
the  chief  manufacturing  center  of  Cariada, 
and  in  it  converge  the  principal  railway  lines 
of  the  Dominion.  Montreal  has  capital, — 
hundreds  of  millions.  She  has  millionaires. 
She  has  mills  and  factories  which  turn  out 
iron  and  steel,  woolen  and  cotton  goods, 
wood  pulp,  paper,  and  leather.  But  the  bulk 
of  her  wealth  is  invested  in  enterprises  out- 
side of  the  province  of  Quebec.  Her  capital- 
ists recently  built  a  railway  in  Cuba.  They 
were  the  principal  pioneers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  power  in  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala. They  control  or  dominate  the  street- 
car companies  in  Detroit,  Toledo,  St.  Paul, 
and  other  American  cities  as  well  as  in 
Havana,  Jamaica,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
two  notable  Montrealers, — Lord  Strathcona 
and  Lord  Mount  Stephen, — hold  a  large  in- 
terest in  James  J.  H ill's  railways. 

Quebec  City,  the  sentimental  center  of  the 


province,  the  American  Gibraltar,   the  nxK 
picturesquely  located  city  in  North  Amcrics. 
in  a  region  of  great  natural  beauty,  is  grw- 
ing,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  IVlontreal,  intb 
the  life  of  the  modem  age.     She  used  to  be 
one  of  the  world's  centers  of  the  wooden  slMp- 
building  industry.    She  still  retains  her  emi- 
nence as  an  ocean  port  and,  w^ile  no  longer 
building  ships,  is  busying  herself   in  sending 
lumber   to   Europe,   and    in    manufacruiiog 
shoes,  cotton,  leather  machinery,  paper,  and 
tobacco. 

It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  article  to  dis- 
cuss the  geographical,  economic,  political,  and 
social  reasons  why  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  lagged  behind  the  American  Union  in 
general  economic  advance,  w^hy  its  develop- 
ment has  come  later,  nor,  even,  why  the  it- 
velopment  of  the  province  of  Quebec  has 
been  retarded.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain: The  future  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
must  reckon  with  a  Latin,  not  an  English, 
speaking  population,  for  the  province  has  be- 
come inevitably  French, — ^using  the  tcnn 
French  to  denote  the  French-speaking  Cana- 
dian, and  the  term  English  to  indicate  the 
Canadian  of  English  speech.  Elach  year  sees 
the  proporion  larger  in  favor  of  the  French- 
speaking  inhabitants.  To-day,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  1,800,000,  Itss  than 
300,000  use  English  as  their  mother  tongue 

It  is  a  very  simple  and  easily  intelligiWe 
economic  law  that  is  at  work.  The  French 
are  crowding  out  the  English  by  the  simple, 
peaceful  process  of  increasing  more  rapidly. 
The  "  habitants "  marry  at  an  early  age. 
and  families  of  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty 
children  are  not  uncommon  among  them. 
The  church  encourages  large  families,  and 
the  provincial  government  still  sets  aside  as 
a  prize  a  generous  strip  of  land  for  the  head 
of  each  household  in  which  there  are  twel\T 
or  more  living  children. 

The  rising  tide  of  French  population  has 
extended  over  the  entire  province  from  near 
the  boundary  of  New  Brunsw  ick  on  the  east 
and  has  spilled  over  into  Ontario  on  the 
west.  Several  counties  in  the  latter  prov- 
ince already  speak  French  exclusively  and 
return  French  members  to  Ottawa.  In  the 
so-called  "  Eastern  Townships,"  which  after 
the  American  Revolutionary  War  were  Eng- 
lish beyond  challenge,  the  people  of  Englu;h 
speech  are  now  in  a  constantly  dwindlinc 
minority.  History  has  shown  that  in  Quebec 
English-speaking  colonists  frequently  become 
**  Frenchified."  One  of  the  visiting  regi- 
ments during  the  Tercentenary  celebrations, 
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a  Highland  regiment  from  Sherbrooke,  with 
Scottish  names  and  Scottish  costumes,  knew 
no  other  tongue  but  French.  The  French  in- 
crease is  due  not  only  to  the  command  of 
the  church  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  or  to 
the  fact  that  French  families  are  hardwork- 
ing, shrewd,  and  frugal,  that  they  are  con- 
tent with  a  competence.  It  is  also  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  still  in  that  stage 
of  economic  development  in  which  children 
are  an  asset,  not  a  liability. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  in  discussing 
conditions  and  problems  in  Quebec  that,  up 
to  the  present,  the  French  have  always  la- 
bored under  the  difficulty  of  occupying  an  in- 
ferior economic  position.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  very  few  of  noble  rank  who  held 
control  during  the  years  of  French  domina- 
tion, the  entire  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  was 
peasantry.    This  peasantry,  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  splendid  Canadian  climate  and 
resources  and   the  example  of  the   United 
States  of  America,  has  been  gradually  lifting 
itself  out  of  this  economic  inferiority,  until 
to-day  it  is  fairly  holding  its  own  if  not  beat- 
ing the  English.    With  smaller  families  and 
the  English  drift  away  from  the  farms  to- the 
cities  and  to  the  great  West,  the  dominant 
power    is    being    shifted    from    English    to 
French  hands.     Not  that  there  is  evident  a 
contest,  except   the  polite,   silent,   peaceful, 
but  grim  contest  for  race  survival.    France 
and  England  may  never  fight  another  bat- 
tle, but  on    the  plains  of  Quebec  the  in- 
evitable law  of  population  will  make  the 
French  win. 

As  yet  the  large  financial  and  industrial 
concerns  in  the  province  are  in  the  hands  of 
English-speaking  people,  men  of  large  view 
and  splendid  initiative,  but  few  in  number 
and  yearly  becoming  fewer.    The  French  are 
learning.     The  "  habitant "  has  for  several 
generations  been  in  those  businesses  and  func- 
tions which  touch  the  life  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  and  these  occupations  have  been 
gradually  drifting  into  his  hands.     All  the 
smaller  distributing  businesses,  all  the  lower 
public  functionaries,  all  the  priests,  and  most 
of  the  physicians  and   lawyers  are  French. 
The  habitant   is  already  a  winner   in    the 
economic  game   and  is  winning  it  Ameri- 
can fashion.      Louis    Payette    was   only   a 
poor  stone-mason,  but  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts  he  rose  high  in  the  world.    He  built 
the  Chateau  Frontenac  and  has  become  the 
Mayor  of  Montreal.     Now  that  technical 
and  industrial  schools  have  been  established 
in  Montreal  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 


province,  the  "  habitant "  has  entered  upon 
the  last  stage  of  economic  development. 

The  French  are  also  more  flexible  and  suc- 
cessful in  politics  than  their  English  com- 
patriots. They  master  both  languages,  and 
it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  Mr.  Laurier,  Mr, 
Lemieux,  and  Mr.  Bourassa,  all  of  French 
birth,  are  the  best  orators  in  English  at 
Ottawa. 

"  Happy  are  the  triumphs  without  vic- 
tims." This,  said  a  French  gentleman  to  the 
writer,  represents  the  attitude  of  the  French- 
speaking  people  in  Canada.  The  Quebec 
Tercentenary  celebration  which  was  really  in 
commemoration  of  the.  150  years  of  French 
power  in  Quebec,  from  Champlain  to  Mont- 
calm, was  a  celebration  of  peaceful  victories, 
not  of  the  victories  of  war.  Other  nations 
came  to  the  New  World  for  conquest  or  for 
gold;  Champlain  gave  to  America  a  settle- 
ment, to  spread  the  glory  of  France  and  the 
peace  of  religion.  A  century  and  a  half  ago 
the  lilies  of  France  gave  way  to  the  union 
jack,  but  to-day  it  is  a  Frenchman  who  sways 
the  destinies  of  the  Dominion. 

Materially,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
French-Canadian  is  quite  contented  under 
British  rule.  Sentimentally,  he  looks  toward 
France,  although  during  recent  years  his  de- 
votion to  the  church  has  made  him  a  little 
cold  toward  the  oversea  republic  which  has 
broken  with  Rome.  We  Canadians,  said  the 
Frenchman  I  have  quoted  above,  cherish  the 
hope  of  seeing  Canada  **  playing  in  this  New 
World  the  role  played  in  the  Old  World  by 
France.  But  our  dream  goes  still  further. 
We  want  French  Canada  to  become  the 
force  that  commands  respect,  the  brain  that 
thinks,  the  hand  that  accomplishes.  We  pro- 
test our  loyalty  to  the  British  crown,  but  be- 
fore the  interest  of  the  empire  we  place  the 
interest  of  Canada  and  before  all  the  rest  the 
love  of  our  province."  "  Are  the  French- 
Canadians  really  loyal  to  Great  Britain?" 
an  old  French  churchman  was  asked.  "If 
you  English  let  us  alone,"  he  replied. 

Take  a  French-speaking  population  out  of 
France  and  away  from  most  of  the  problems 
and  traditions  that  vex  the  Old  World  coun- 
try, with  nothing  to  undo,  a  new,  magnifi- 
cently endowed  country  as  a  heritage,  living 
and  working  under  the  protecting  egis  of  the 
British  constitution,  which  it  thoroughly  re- 
spects, with  no  foreign  complications  to  face, 
a  birth-rate  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  a  gradual  permeation  by  the  American 
spirit, — why  should  not  French  Canada  have 
a  magnificent  future? 
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EVIDENCES  OF  SWEDISH  INFLUENCE 

"  EVANGELINE." 


IN  LONGFELLOWS 


TTHERE  have  been  well-authenticated 
cases  of  supposed  plagiarism  in  which 
musical  composers  have  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  the  criticised  passages  were  writ- 
ten by  them  in  complete  unconsciousness  of 
any  external  influence.  The  interesting 
question  arises,  "  Can  a  poet  unconsciously 
reproduce  actual  scenes,  reminiscences  of 
travel,  in  a  poem  admittedly  fictitious?  "  An 
affirmative  answer  appears  to  be  forthcoming 
in  the  case  of  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline." 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  has  recorded,  in  his 
**  American  Notebooks,"  that  he  supplied  the 
poet  with  the  theme;  but  as  regards  Acadia, 
Longfellow  himself  admitted  that  he  had 
never  been  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  that,  as  far 
as  he  remembered  (at  the  time  he  was  writ- 
ing to  a  friend  who  had  questioned  him  on 
the  subject),  the  sources  he  relied  on  when 
describing  Grand  Pre  were  Judge  Halibur- 
ton*s  "  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account 
of  Nova  Scotia "  and  the  Abbe  Raynal*s 
work  on  the  settlements  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  Now,  as  Mr.  J.  N.  Mcll- 
wraith  has  pointed  out  in  "  A  Book  About 
Longfellow,"  the  inhabitants  of  the  real 
Acadia  were  "  wretchedly  poor,  ignorant, 
and  priest-ridden.  Not  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, one  might  venture  to  say,  was  there  a 
farmsteading  so  comfortable  as  that  which 
the  poet  bestows  on  Evangeline's  father." 
Therefore  **  the  picture  he  paints  of  the 
Acadian  bliss  that  prevailed  at  Grand  Pre 
before  the  arrival  of  the  British  ships  must 
have  been  drawn  from  some  memory  of  his 
European  travels."  In  the  current  number 
of  Poet  Lore  Mr.  Edward  Thostenberg  cites 
a  number  of  passages  from  "  Evangeline  " 
which,  when  compared  with  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  poet's  interest  in  Sweden,  its  people, 
and  its  traditions,  "  indicate  that  his  memory 
of  that  country  and  his  knowledge  of  its  lan- 
guage and  literature  lent  color  to  almost 
every  scene  in  Part  I.  of  the  poem." 

As  is  well  known,  Longfellow,  soon  after 
he  received  his  professorship  of  modern  lan- 
guages at  Harvard  (1835),  sailed  for  Swe- 
den, where  he  devoted  the  ensuing  summer 
to    Scandinavian    studies.      In    the    North 


American  Review  for  July,  1837,  he  pub- 
lished an  article  on  Bishop  Tegncr's  *'  Frith- 
iof's  Saga,"  in  the  introductory  portion  of 
which  some  of  the  impressions  of  his  stay  in 
Sweden  are  recorded. 

His  recollections  center  mainly  about  two 
thoughts :  the  thought  of  the  gloom  and  solitude 
of  a  forest  landscape  in  Sweden,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  "primeval  sim- 
plicity," the  idyllic  life  of  the  peasant  popula- 
tion. A  typical  Swedish  landscape  is  pictured 
in  these  words :  "  You  pass  out  from  the  gate  of 
the  city,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the  scene  changes 
to  a  wild,  woodland  landscape.  Around  you  are 
forests  of  fir.  Overhead  hang  the  long,  fanlike 
branches,  trailing  with  moss,  and  heavy  with 
red  and  blue  cones.  .  .  .  On  a  wooden  bridge 
you  cross  a  little  silver  stream.  Anon  you  come 
forth  into  a  pleasant  and  sunny  land  of  farms." 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  landscape 
described  in  the  opening  lines  of  **  Evan- 
geline": 

This  is  the  forest  primeval.     The  murmuring 
pines  and  the  hemlocks. 

Bearded  with  moss  and  in  garments  g^reen,  in- 
distinct in  the  twilight. 

Stand,  like  Druids  of  old,  with  voices  sad  and 
prophetic, 
****** 

Where  is  the  thatch-roofed   village,   the  horae 

of  Acadian  farmers, 

****** 

Waste  are  those  pleasant  farms,  and  the  farai- 
ers  forever  departed! 

In  noticing  the  more  prominent  features 
in  the  religious  life  of  a  Swedish  village, 
Longfellow  says:  "Frequent,  too,  are  the 
village  churches,  standing  by  the  roadside. 
.  .  .  Near  the  churchyard  gate  stands  a 
poor-box  .  .  .  with  a  sloping  wooden 
roof  to  keep  off  the  rain." 

The  "  poor-box,"  sloping  roof  (penthouse), 
and  *'  roadside  "  are  all  met  with  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  **  Evangeline  " : 

"  Under  the  sycamore  tree  were  hives  overhung 

by  a  penthouse, 
Such  as  the  traveler  sees  in  regions  remote  by 

the  roadside, 
Built  o*er  a  box  for  the  poor  or  the  blesvd 

image  of  Mary." 

The  significance  of  these  parallels  is  obvious. 
Who  is  the  "  traveler,"  if  not  Longfellow  him- 
self, and  what  **  regions  remote "  does  he  have 
in  mind  if  not  the  rural  districts  of  Sweden? 
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It  seems  almost  certain  that  another  of 
Tegncr's  works,  "  The  Children  of  the 
LK>rd's  Supper,"  furnished  material  for  some 
of  the  descriptive  passages  in  ''  Evangeline." 
Father  Felician  in  the  latter  poem  and  the 
parish  priest  in  the  former  are  described  in 
almost  identical  terms.  Again,  when  the 
Engli^  guard  from  the  ships  march  up  to 
the  church  at  Grand  Pre  to  announce  the 
king's  manifesto  to  the  villagers,  the  women 
are  pictured  as  waiting  in  the  churchyard, 
decorating  the  graves  of  the  dead, — practi- 
cally an  adaptation  of  the  following  lines 
from  "  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ": 

Swept  and  clean  was  the  churchyard.    Adorned 

with  a  leaf-woven  arbor 
Stood  its  old-fashioned  gate;  and  within  upon 

each  cross  of  iron 
Hung  was  a  fragrant  garland,  new-twined  by 

the  hands  of  affection. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  Longfel- 
low makes  use  of  certain  words  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  peasant  life  in  Sweden;  for  ex- 
ample: thatch-roofs,  projecting  gables,  the 
wooden  latch  on  the  house  door  and  the 
wooden  bars  on  the  barn  doors,  the  horn 
bou-s  on  the  notary's  glasses,  the  wooden  shoes 
of  Michael  the  fiddler,  and  the  dower  of  the 


bride  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  in  cattle.  Be- 
sides all  these  comparisons, — Mr.  Thosten- 
berg  submits  many  which  lack  of  space  pre- 
vents reproduction  here, — there  is  Longfel- 
low's own  remark,  made  ten  or  twelve  years 
before  he  wrote  "  Evangeline  ":  "  There  is 
something  patriarchal  still  lingering  about 
rural  life  in  Sweden,  which  renders  it  a  fit 
theme  for  song^  Almost  primeval  simplicity 
reigns  over  that  Northern  land,  almost  pri- 
meval solitude  and  stillness."  "  Perhaps," 
says  Mr.  Thostenberg,  "  he  had  waited  all 
those  years  for  conditions  to  arise  under 
which  he  might  most  favorably  carry  out  his 
thought  of  a  song  on  the  above  theme," 

Finally,  the  scene  of  the  reunion  of  the 
lovers  is  laid,  as  we  know,  in  Philadelphia, 

hence  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  very  spot 
where  the  Swedes  had  planted  their  first  colony, 
in  1638,  and  so  close  to  their  church  that  from 
this  place  Evangeline  could  hear  the  singing  of 
Swedish  hymns  as  she  entered  the  door  of  the 
almshouse : 

Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  chimes 
from  the  belfry  of  Christ  Church. 

While,  intermingled  with  these,  across  the 
meadows  were  wafted. 

Sounds  of  psalms,  that  were  sung  by  the 
Swedes  m  their  church  at  Wicaco. 


THE   REAL  PRINCE  BULOW. 


T^HE  present  German  Chancellor  is  one 
of  the  very  few  Continental  statesmen, 
— indeed,  almost  the  only  one, — ^whose 
speeches  and  views  frequently  attain  to  head- 
lines and  double  columns  in  the  British  and 
American  press.  As  the  man  officially  re- 
sponsible for  the  utterances,  views,  and  "  in- 
terviews" of  the  German  monarch.  Prince 
Bulow  has,  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
loomed  very  large  in  the  interest  of  the  entire 
world. 

What  manner  of  man  is  this  German 
statesman,  this  lineal  successor  to  Bismarck? 
A  careful,  appreciative  character  sketch  of 
him  by  Sydney  Garfield  Morris  appears  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
Ajter.  Prince  Billow,  says  Mr.  Morris,  is 
.essentially  a  phrase-m^er. 

Many  of  his  phrases  have  become  interna- 
tional catchwords  like  those  of  Bismarck  and 
Disraeli  ;*  and  his  opinions  are  quoted  and  criti- 
cised as  having  an  importance  to  Europe  equaled 
only  by  those  of  some  four  or  five  rulers  and 
outstanding  personalities  with  whom  the  gen- 
eral public  IS  far  better  acquainted.  All  his 
movements  are  carefully  chronicled,  and  every 


declaration  of  policy  receives  the  gravest  atten- 
tion, both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  country. 

Speaking  of  the  official  problems  and  diffi- 
culties facing  the  German  Chancellor,  Mr. 
Morris  says : 

Prince  Btilow  is  now  in  his  eleventh  year  of 
office, — from  1897  to  1900  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  thence  onward  as  Chancellor  of  the  empire. 
Most  of  his  critics  ignore  two  facts  in  their 
survey:  Firstly,  the  terrible  difficulties,— espe- 
cially with  regard  to  foreign  affairs, — which  be- 
set him  on  every  hand,  difficulties  not  of  his 
own  making,  for  he  either  inherited  them  from 
the  former  Chancellor  or  encountered  them 
afresh  from  a  too-impulsive  sovereign,  bent  on 
being  to  a  ^reat  extent  his  own  Foreign  Minis- 
ter and  easily  influenced  by  other  counsels  than 
those  of  his  responsible  advisers.  Secondly,  that 
German  politics  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
be  measured  by  British  standards,  and  that, 
therefore,  thanks  to  the  hopeless  division  of 
parties,  the  predominant  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  manv  other  factors,  much  that  would  be 
incomprehensible  in  English  parliamentary  life 
is  a  simple  necessity  of  political  existence  in 
Germany.  His  eight  years  as  Chancellor  have 
been  practically  one  long  series  of  conflicts, — 
with  the  Socialists  on  home  government,  with 
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(BUlow  as  the  lightning  conductor  on  the  loyal  resi- 
dence at  Berlin.) 
From  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

some  hostile  court  influence  on  foreign  affairs, 
with    the    Center    on   colonial    questions,    and. 


finally,  with  extremists  of  all  parties,  who  w.  > 
cheerfully  wreck  the  empire  in  order  to  ci-r 
out  some  theory  of  their  own,  or  to  serve  rt 
"  particularist "  interests  of  their  special  statf  i-> 
against  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  But  in  ^' 
of  all  this  he  can  look  back  on  a  great  deal  •:: 
good  work  accomplished, — accomplished,  too.  r: 
the  teeth  of  difficulties. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  man  and  bl- 
personal  appearance,  we  arc  told  diat  prr 
haps  the  first  thing  to  strike  any  one  is  ^ 
contrast  between  his  appearance  In  prfwc 
and  in  public 

It  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  impertn/t- 
able,  almost  cynical  attitude  assumed  in  pi^^ 
and  the  gracious,  kindly,  chivalrous  nature  r^ 
vealed  to  those  who  know  the  real  man,-: 
nature  retaining  the  magic  charm  of  sincrr. 
and  singleness  of  heart,  in  spite  of  that  wi.^ 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  brilliant  cuitj-t 
which  have  made  him  one  of  the  foremost  dipi- 
matists  in  Europe. 

In  personal  appearance  the  Chancellor  6 
a  worthy  representative  of  that  Mecklenlon 
aristocracy  the  gallant  bearing  of  whose  me^ 
bers  made  such  an  impression  on  the  grei 
Napoleon  that  he  said  to  his  marshals :  "  I  c. 
make  you  into  kings,  but  not  into  Mecklcnfcr; 
nobles."  Tall,  with  a  stately  carriage  of  tb^ 
head  and  shoulders  which  gives  him  grace  tnA 
distinction,  he  has  the  broad  brow  of  intclkv'- 
and  a  mouth  and  chin  (clean-shaven  except  i^ 
the  soldierly  mustache)  which  show  couraK 
energy,  and  decision.  But  it  is  the  eyes  wbi 
arrest  attention, — eyes  beautiful  and  fearless, 
that  meet  you  with  a  directness  and  sincenrr 
rare  indeed  in  any  class,  but  for  a  diplonatk 
almost  unique.  It  is  a  face  steadfast,  prooi 
and  self-reliant,  yet  with  a  sunny-tempered  kind- 
ness and  grace  in  it  which  wins  straight  to  tk 
heart. 


GERMANY'S  SERIOUS    FINANCIAL  DILEMMA. 


\X7'HEN  a  European  cabinet  minister 
takes  recourse  to  addressing  the  na- 
tion through  the  means  of  a  signed  article 
in  the  periodical  press,  then  one  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  theme  is  big,  important,  and 
commanding.  An  instance  of  the  kind  just  now 
presents  itself:  In  one  of  Germany's  lead- 
ing monthly  magazines,  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau, of  Berlin,  appears  an  article  on  the 
pressing  necessity  of  reforming  the  empire's 
finances,  by  his  Excellency  the  Imperial  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Herr  Reinhold  Sydow.  He 
says: 

The  putting  in  order  of  the  imperial  finances 
is  a  vital  question  for  the  German  Empire  and 
its  component  states.  It  must  be  solved,  and 
solved  now,  since  postponement  can  but  make 
the  solution  more  difficult,  I  feel  confident  that 
the  recognition  of  this  need  will  appeal  in  its 


full  seriousness  to  the  nation  and  to  the  nationil 
Parliament.  It  seems  to  me  scarcely  conceit 
able,  that  the  welfare,  perhaps  the  stability  o* 
the  German  Empire,  created  and  welded  t«> 
gether  at  the  cost  of  so  much  work,  idealisnv 
self-sacrifice,  and  blood,  should  be  exposed  t  • 
risk  because  the  German  people,  in  spite  of  it* 
increasing  prosperity,  refuses  to  provide  i^ 
means  necessary  for  the  empire's  preservation. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1906  there  wa« 
a  deficit  of  28,OCX),ooo  marks,  in  the  national 
treasury,  1907,  showed  one  of  41,000,000 
and  for  1908  the  estimate  points  to  75.000. 
000.  Meanwhile,  the  national  debt  has  beeo 
growing.  The  funded  debt,  only' 72.000. 
000  marks  thirty  years  ago,  has  now  rcacW 
the  sum  of  four  and  a  quarter  billions,  anJ 
about  one  billion  more  will  have  to  be  bo^ 
rowed  for  expenditures  to  which  the  ooun* 
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try  is  pledged  during  the  next  five  years.  Be-  which  must  be  met  from  year  to  year,  first 
sides,  there  is  a  floating  debt,  payable  in  and  foremost  among  them  those  incurred  for 
•hort-term  treasury  bonds,  for  which  the  cur-  national  defense. 

rent  year's  budget  demands  a  maximum  of  How  economies  might  be  effected,  it  is 
475,000,000  marks.  The  condition  of  the  difficult  to  imagine.  In  the  first  place,  the 
money  market  in  late  years  has  brought  about  government  has  decided  to  increase  the 
a  constant  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  gov-  salaries  and  house-allowances  of  its  civil  offi- 
crnment  securities,  wl  ile  at  the  same  time  cials.  Next,  Parliament  is  demanding  higher 
such  securities  have  declined  in  price.  Not  pay  for  the  country's  soldiers  and  sailors.  A 
only  this,  but  countries  poorer  than  Germany  law  has  been  passed  reducing  the  duty  on 
show  better  figures  in  respect  to  loans  and  sugar.  A  large  sum  must  be  set  apart  toward 
interest,  take  Italy,  for  example.  Her  3>4  debt-cancellation.  ,  The  imperial  fund  which 
per  cent,  bonds  stand  at  104.5,  but  Ger-  helps  the  maintenance  of  the  national  old- 
many's  only  at  92.25.  And  strange  to  say,  age-and-disability  pension  system  will  be  ex- 
the  country's  finances  have  been  going  from  hausted  by  19 12,  and  must  then  be  replen- 
bad  to  worse  during  a  period  of  peace,  when  ished.  Certain  methods  of  revenue  produc- 
German  commerce  and  industry  have  devel-  tion  are  very  unpopular,  and  will  probably 
oped  quite  extraordinarily,  when  the  state  have  to  be  given  up,  like  the  tax  on  railway 
of  agriculture  has  been  healthy,  when  the  tickets,  for  instance.  And  then  there  is  the 
prosperity  of  the  individual  has  risen,  and  constant  bugbear  of  the  said  "  deferred  "  con- 
when,  in  fact,  all  ranks  of  the  population  tributions  of  the  sundry  federated  states  to 
have  attained  a  higher  scale  of  comfort  and  the  imperial  exchequer,  which  for  the  years 
prosperity  than  they  ever  enjoyed  before.  1906  to  1909  may  be  estimated  at  180,000,- 
The  Minister  lays  down  four  broad  prin-  000  marks.  Altogether,  declares  this  author- 
ciples  upon  which  the  badly  needed  finance  ity,  so  far  from  any  hope  of  economics  exist- 
reforms  should  be  based.  Equalization  of  ing,  the  question  will  arise  how  to  provide 
expenditure  and  revenue  he  admits  to  be  self-  halif  a  billion  marks  annually  for  the  next 
evident ;  he  advocates  that   the  flooding  of  five  years. 

the  money  market  with  great  quantities  of  As  one  of  the  means  of  increasing  the  im- 
short-term  treasury  bonds  be  stopped ;  he  perial  revenues,  his  Excellency  suggests  heav- 
calls  for  a  readjustment  of  the  financial  rela-  ier  taxation  on  tobacco,  brandy,  and  beer, 
tions  between  the  empire  and  its  several  states.  Salt  is  too  much  of  a  necessity  of  life  to  be 
some  of  whose  contributions  toward  imperial  taxed  any  further,  he  maintains,  and  the 
expenses  are  "  deferred  " ;  he  desires  that  the  status  of  the  sugar  tax  was  settled  at  the  time 
borrowing  policy 
be  completely 
changed.  H  e  r  r 
Sydow  admits  that 
to  some  extent 
borrowing  must 
be  resorted  to,  so 
that  the  present 
generation  may 
not  have  to  pay 
too  heavily  for  cer- 
tain benefits  now 
being  prepared  for 
the  next,  such  as 
widening  the  canal 
between  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
building  up  the 
fleet,  and  strength- 
ening the  fortifica- 
tions.     But    there 

t  ♦•  HIGH  FINANCE  "  IN  OEBMANY  AND  RUSSIA. 

1  The  Czar  :  "  My  barrel  organ  is  better ;  It  will  play  as  I  like." 

current    outlays   to  Bulow  :  "  No,  my  man  is  better ;  when  I  squeeze  him,  out  comes  the  cash.'* 

be    dealt   with  Prom  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


^^^^^lwvilu«S»  ^^^t^Nl^^^^l^^^^l 

^1 

I  m^-'^mm^ ' . 

HL^^N?  '^  ^~^' Vr^^^MB 

^^^^^^^^di<^^^Bc^i>.     4^^B^^MI 

•""''  '^ft     ^ "  TTnriMMsr^^^                 J 
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of     the     recent     international     sugar    con-   classes,  or  upon  persons  of  small  and  moder- 
vention.  ate  fortune. 


Brandy,  tobacco,  and  beer  remain  as  especially 
suited  for  additional  imposts,  since  they  are  not 
only  articles  of  general  popular  consumption, 
but  of  enjoyment  pure  and  simple,  and  since 
submission  of  the  consumers  to  such  imposts 
would  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  be  voluntary 
in  character.  The  assessment  of  articles  of  en- 
joyment is  indeed  much  smaller  in  Germany 
than  in  other  large  countries.  Brandy  and  to- 
bacco are  subject  to  far  higher  levies  in  free- 
trade  England,  as  well  as  in  Austria  and  in 
France,  than  in  the  German  Empire.  In  Eng- 
land, the  rates  on  beer  are  also  much  higher, 
and  Southern  Germany  proves  that  it  could  sup- 
port larger  assessment  without  prejudice  to  qual- 
ity or  bulk  of  consumption.  In  the  present 
financial  situation,  the  German  Empire  cannot 
cover  the  immense  deficiency  to  be  made  up 
without  strong  recourse  to  brandy,  tobacco,  and 
beer. 

But  the  imposts  on  the  articles  just  named 
must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  fall  on  the  general  public  and  not  ruin 
the  manufacturers  and  traders.  Neither 
must  an  increased  tax  on  wines  put  the  vint- 
ners out  of  commission.  Luxuries, — as  dis- 
tinguished from  "  articles  of  enjoyment," — 
used  by  the  wealthier  members  of  the  com- 
munity, should  likewise  be  taxed ;  only  it  has 
been  found  that  luxuries  do  not  yield  much 
revenue,  which  in  their  case  is  subject  to 
high  expense  of  collection.  It  looks,  there- 
fore, as  if  the  burden  threatened  to  weigh 
most  heavily  upon   the   lower  and    middle 


In  order  to  equalize  things,  it  seems  to  is? 
imperative  that  the  revenue  derivable  from  ar- 
ticles of  consumption  be  supplemented  by  *ms 
aimed  at  personal  property.     .      .  As  wt 

most  appropriate  way  of  assessing  which  I  rec- 
ommend a  general  dujhr,  affecting  all  heirs.  *.< 
inheritances.  .  .  .  The  already  existing  im- 
perial testamentary  duties  for  collateral  bdr^ 
may  remain  untouched  .  .  .  and  fortunes  Cf 
to  10,000  or  20,000  marks  exempted.  .  . 
Personally,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  finaoc  li 
improvement  on  the  sole  basis  of  taxing  artidcs 
of  consumption  is  a  sheer  impossibility,  and  tkz: 
the  addition  of  a  general  inheritance  tax  is  - 
sine  qua  non. 

This  species  of  impost  could  be  establt^ 
without  interfering  with  the  existing  ngbs 
of  the  individual  German  states  of  raisizig 
similar  taxes.  But  imperial  legacy  dutb 
still  not  sufficing  to  complete  the  nccessair 
national  finance  reform,  the  said  individuii 
states  must  be  asked  to  increase  their  coo- 
tributions  to  the  imperial  exchequer. 

Economic  changes  of  so  great  a  scope  wiC 
not,  Germany's  Minister  of  Finance  bdievcs. 
be  effected  without  a  lot  of  political  unnsL 
for  the  different  political  parties  may  be 
trusted  to  make  capital  of  the  situation  with 
the  object  of  gaining  advantages  over,  and 
concessions  from,  one  another.  There  inr 
also  the  interests  of  the  individual  states  to 
be  considered,  and  their  relations  to  the  csh 
pire. 


COUNT  ZEPPELIN,  A  HERO  TO  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE. 


T^HE  extraordinary  and  world-wide  inter- 
est  aroused  by  the  recent  remarkable 
performance  of  Count  Zeppelin  and  his  air- 
ship was  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  daring  and  resourceful  aeronaut  had 
passed  the  age  of  three-score  and  ten.  The 
truly  admirable, — we  may  say  inspiring, — 
personality  of  this  German  inventor  is  warm- 
ly pictured  by  Hugo  Eckener,  his  collabora- 
tor and  assistant  for  many  years,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Nord  und  Sild.  The  first  portion  of 
the  article  is  devoted  to  the  technical  details 
of  construction  of  the  airship ;  the  last  deals 
with  the  man  himself.    From  this  we  quote: 

Count  Zeppelin  is  not  a  mere  inventor  for  the 
German  people ;  he  is  their  hero. 

"Work,  do  not  despair!"  This  Carlylean 
motto  has  never  been  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  person  of  Count  Zeppelin.  Those  who  know 
must  be  touched  by  the  struggles   and   suffer- 

qrs  of  this  rare  character  in  the  cause  of  his 


ideas,  and  the  German  nation  now  rewards  hiF" 
for  them  by  the  greatness  of  the  triumph  tbf> 
are  preparing  for  him.     Scorn   and   oppositior 
greeted   him   when   he,   the   "  layman,"   the  tWd 
cavalry  officer,  conceived  in  the  early  'go's,  the 
project  of  his  "  rigid  '*  airship.    He  had  to  fig^t 
step  by  step,  by  tenacious  effort,  for  recognitKin 
of  the  many, — even  the  smallest, — technical  an.: 
"  aerological "    conceptions    that    he    proposed 
His  untiring  energy  m  unraveling  the  thousani 
problems  confronting  him,  his  undaimted  ica' 
to  secure  disciples  for  his   theories,  his   brav 
front  in  face  of  poverty,  envy,  and  misconcep- 
tion, were  truly  to  be  admired.     And  whocvfr 
was  present  at  Allgan  (January  17,  1906)  wbw- 
erect  like  an  oak  in  a  storm,  he  stood  undi'- 
mayed  beneath  the  wreck  of  his  second  airship, 
at  a  time  which  brought  him  other  sore  trul> 
as  well,  must  have  bowed  in  reverence  before 
such  strength  and  greatness  of  soul.     He  tow 
ered  to  truly  heroic  proportions  those  sad  sprint 
months  following  that  catastrophe,  when,  in  tht 
face  of  the  whole  world,  he  built  his  ship  ooce 
more  with  his  last  resources,  and  with  this  acL 
which  finally  brought  him  success,  he  conqucftd 
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the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  all,  the  world  over, 
and  became  the  darling  of  the  millions,  who 
ever  long  to  open  their  souls  wide  to  a  hero  and 
leader. 

Herr  Eckener  gives  a  few  characteristic  in- 
cidents illustrating  Zeppelin's  modesty  and 
humanity. 

It  was  in  October,  1906.  We  accompanied  the 
Count  to  witness  the  first  ascension  of  his  third 
ship.  The  second  was  a  wreck;  his  last  hope 
hung  upon  this  new  one.  Would  it  succeed? 
We  sat  there  meditative  and  anxious,  no  one 
disposed  to  speak  a  word.  Then  the  Count, 
turning  to  his  nephew,  asked  whether  the  men 
on  the  "  Prahni "  had  had  something  to  eat,  and 
had  arrangements  been  made  for  the  reception 
of  Miss  X — ,  and  half  a  dozen  further  evidences 
of  the  most  attentive  care  for  the  welfare  of 
others.  That  in  the  next  hour  his  own  fate 
MTOuld  be  decided  did  not  seem  to  concern  him. 
It  succeeded!  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  sail 
to  his  brother,  who  was  lying  ill  at  Constance. 
And  the  brother  listened,  rejoicing  to  the  mur- 
mur of  the  air-screws  above  the  house  and 
smiled  happily.  A  few  days  later  he  peacefully 
passed  away.  Love  and  kindliness  are  the  fun- 
damental traits  of  Zeppelin's  character,  and  it 
must,  indeed,  have  been  his  own  nature  from 
which  he  steadily  drew  his  faith  in  the  success 
of  the  good  cause.  Sunny  temperaments  are  not 
an  easy  prey  to  pessimism.  Yet  if  hours  came, 
— and  they  did  come,— -when  he  wanted  to  aban- 
don his  efforts  and  yield  to  the  general  preju-  altruistic  feelings  culminate,  compelled  him  to 
dice,  his  glowing  patriotism,  in   which   all   his    persist. 


COUNT   ZEPPELIN,       CONQUEROR   OF    THE    AIR. 


THE   CLEVELAND  STREET-RAILWAY  TANGLE. 


WRITING  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Bemis,  of  the  City  of  Cleveland 
Water  Department,  said,  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  his  article  on  "  ITie  Street-Railway 
Settlement  in  Cleveland,"  "  A  most  re- 
markable chapter  of  street-railway  history  in 
this  country  has  just  come  to  an  end  in 
Cleveland.*'  Events  have  shown  that,  so  far 
from  the  chapter  being  ended,  many  un- 
looked-for paragraphs  have  been  added  to  it, 
and  its  close  seems  still  a  long  way  off. 
Sketched  briefly,  the  history  of  the  affair  may 
be  stated  as  follows: 

Under  the  State  law  of  Ohio,  street-rail- 
way franchises  can  only  be  granted  for  pe- 
riods of  twenty-five  years.  The  old  company, 
the  Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Company, 
had  at  various  times  secured  franchises,  the 
average  life  of  which,  at  the  close  of  1907, 
was  conceded  by  the  company  to  be  less  than 
four  years.  By  the  so-called  **  consent  law,'* 
a  company,  having  once  secured  the  consent 
of  abutting  property  owners  of  any  street, 
need  not  again  secure  them  when  its  fran- 


chises ran  out.  Any  new  company,  however, 
wishing  to  bid  for  the  franchises,  must  pre- 
sent to  the  Council  the  consent  of  more  than 
one-half  of  the  property  owners  on  each 
street  of  the  proposed  route.  Consequently 
the  only  effective  plan  open  to  such  new  com- 
pany is  to  find  a  new  route  along  streets  not 
occupied  by  an  existing  company.  This  plan 
was  adopted  by  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson 
soon  after  his  election  in  1901  as  the  best 
method  of  securing  reasonable  rates. 

Any  control  of  rates  by  a  State  commission 
was  out  of  the  question,  for  had  such  a  com- 
mission been  created  it  would  surely  have  been 
manned  by  friends  of  the  existing  street  rail- 
ways. The  remedy  of  municipal  ownership,  to 
which  the  Mayor  is  thoroughly  committed  in 
principle,  was  also  out  of  the  question,  because 
not-  allowed  by  State  law.  The  course  adopted 
of  fighting  a  monopoly  with  a  competitor  has 
been  so  universally  condemned  by  experience 
that  Mr.  Johnson  was  careful  to  introduce  safe- 
guards against  consolidation  with  the  existing 
company,  which  during  several  years  of  warfare 
proved  absolutely  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
,  .  .  The  method  adopted  was  that  of  the 
organization  of  a  street-railway  company  on  or- 
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MAYOR  TOM    L.   JOHNSON,  OF  CLEVELAND. 

dinary  lines,  with   full   power  to  sell  stock  for 
its  legitimate  purposes  and  operate  its  road. 

This  competitive  experiment  was  hedged 
about  by  three  great  difficulties:  (i)  To  se- 
cure consents  even  on  streets  where  there  were 
no  tracks;  (2)  to  get  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
where  there  were  no  tracks;  (3)  to  raise 
money.  All  these  difficulties  were  overcome, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  **  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  was  spent  by  the  old  com- 
pany in  paying  property  owners  to  refuse  con- 
sents to  the  new  company."  Mayor  Johnson 
himself,  in  company  with  the  editor  of  the 
Press,  the  principal  evening  paper,  at  least 
as  regards  circulation,  guaranteed  6  per  cent, 
dividends  on  the  stock.  Later  the  legality  of 
the  Mayor's  holdings  was  challenged,  and  he 
withdrew  his  guaranties.  Ultimately  popu- 
lar subscriptions,  mostly  in  small  sums,  of 
over  $1,000,000  were  secured,  and  the  first 
cars  wxre  run  on  the  new  lines  on  November 
I,  1906.  A  year  later  its  business  had  in- 
creased to  696,876  fares,  and  in  March  last 
had  reached  1,033,609. 

Certain  concerns  that  had  obtained  fran- 
chises to  run  at  three-cent  fares  having  been 
forced  out  of  business  by  the  courts,  there  re- 
mained but  two  of  these  in  the  field, — viz.. 


the  Forest  City  Raflway  and  the  Low  F« 
Company.  The  former  was  leased  to  tk 
Munidpal  Traction  Company,  whkfa  bf 
agreement  operated  cars  on  the  trades  of  tbt 
Low  Fare  Company.  After  having  dcdioed 
an  offer  by  the  City  Council  to  purchase  it  in 
1905,  the  Cleveland  Electric  Company  Rail- 
way agreed,  in  1907,  to  consider  a  profxisil 
to  sell  its  interests  and  appointed  a  TepT^  I 
scntative,  Mr.  Johnson  being  appointed  tlie 
representative  of  the  City  Council.  Open 
sessions  were  arranged  and  nearly  100  mst- 
ings  were  held.  It  was  agreed  that  the  prop- 
erties of  the  Forest  City  and  Low  Fare  cqid- 
panies  should  be  accepted  at  their  actual  cost; 
and  the  contest  therefore  was  limited  to  the 
value  to  be  assigned  to  the  Cleveland  Dec- 
trie  Railway  Company,  which  property  wis 
to  be  taken  over  as  from  January  i,  1908. 
The  amount  finally  paid  to  this  company  wis 
$22,184,131,  and  to  the  other  two  companies 
$1,805,600. 

Three  transactions  occurred  simultaneoosh 
on  April  27,  1908.  .  .  .  (1)  The  sale  of  aS 
the  properties  of  the  Forest  City  and  the  Lo« 
Fares  companies,  at  the  par  value  of  the  stotf 
and  of  the  liabilities,  to  the  old  company,  tk 
Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Company;  (2)  tb« 
passage  by  the  City  Council  of  the  so-calW 
guaranty  franchise  to  the  Qeveland  Electnc 
Railway  Company,  and  (3)  the  lease  of  the  prop- 
erty and  rights  of  the  latter  to  the  Munidpil 
Traction  Company.   • 

On  the  following  day  all  people  were  car- 
ried free  upon  the  street-car  lines  of  the  dry, 
and,  writes  Mr.  Bemis  in  his  article  (frocn 
which  the  foregoing  summary  has  been 
made),  "  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  the 
custom  every  year  hereafter  on  that  day,  or 
on  April  27,  as  a  memorial  of  the  interesting 
event."  Mayor  Johnson,  addressing  a  large 
meeting  of  representative  citizens  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  night  of 
April  27,  said: 

We  have  been  struggling  for  something  eren 
beyond  the  accomplishment  of  three-cent  fares, 
or  municipal  ownership,  or  the  city's  ownership 
of  the  streets,  or  any  of  those  questions.  We 
are  tr>'ing,  this  people  is  trying,  to  set  an  ex- 
ample that  others  may  follow  in  self-goveni- 
ment,  in  some  plan  by  which  people  living  in 
great  congested  centers  can  govern  themsrfves 
in  the  way  that  the  greatest  happiness  will  come 
to  them.  This  is  our  big  object.  ...  To 
the  great  public  and  this  Council,  who  hare 
helped  in  this  work,  I  say  that  we  are  proud 
of  beinpT  a  part  of  it.  ...  I  am  glad  to  take 
a  humble  part  in  it,  and  I  would  rather,  my 
friends,  leave  to  those  little  grandchildren  of 
mine  the  feeling  that  this  community,  which 
has  trusted  me,  will  never  have  occasion  to  re- 
gret it,  than  to  leave  them  any  other  heritage  oo 
earth. 
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T^  IS  the  unexpected  that  happens, — at  tile  criticism  therein.  The  referendum  com- 
Levcland  as  at  other  places.  Qn  the  mom-  mittee  voted  against  the  grant  by  167  votes 
g  of  October  23  last  the  Cleveland  papers  to  129;  and  the  citizens,  as  stated  above,  also 
^p^ared  with  big  headlines:  "  The  People  registered  an  adverse  vote  of  more  than  600. 
^iN.  Mayor  Beaten  by  605  ";  "John-  On  Kovember  12  announcement  was  made 
>>r  Goes  Down  to  Defeat  When  in  the  daily  press  that  receivers  had  been  ap- 
LJitEST  OF  Victory."  The  wisdom  of  the  pointed  for  the  property  of  the  Municipal 
roposed  ordinance,  making  a  grant  of  such  Traction  Company  and  the  Cleveland  Rail- 
idc  powers  to  the  Municipal  Traction  Com-  way  (formerly  the  Cleveland  Electric  Rail- 
any,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  way  Company).  Cleveland's  street-railway 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  evoked  much  hos-  history  is  still  in  the  making. 


THE  MACHINE-GUN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 


[ 


T  IS  nearly  forty  years  since  the  employ-  machine-guns  and  partly  with  small  pieces  of 
ment  of  the  mitrailleuse  in  the  Franco-  artillery."  Another  suggested  that  "  one 
jerman  conflict  revealed  to  the  world  an-  company  of  infantry  should  be  taken  from 
»thcr  addition  to  the  death-dealing  instru-  each  existing  regiment  and  equipped  with 
nents  of  modern  warfare.  In  the  interim  machine-guns."  A  third  proposal  was  "  that, 
n  vent  ions  of  a  similar  kind  have  multiplied ;  instead  of  a  separate  form  of  organization, 
ind  now  there  are  numbers  to  choose  from,  the  machine-guns  should  be  issued  directly  to 
ranging  from  those  discharging  bullets  at  the  infantry  and  cavalry;  consolidated  with 
the  rate  of  400  or  more  a  minute  to  others  these  arms  of  the  service."  These  proposi- 
Rring  solid  cast-iron  and  steel  shot,  explosive  tions,  says  Captain  Parker,  evidenced  a  con- 
shells,  and  canister,  and  piercing  steel  plates  fusion  of  ideas.  There  was  a  failure  to 
at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  yards.  The  separate  the  functions  of  the  different  arms 
machine-gun  having  "  made  good,"  the  prob-  of  the  service  and  to  discriminate  between 
lera  is  what  to  do  with  it, — that  is  to  say,  technical  training  and  tactical  employment. 
to  which  branch  of  the  army  shall  it  be  as-  "  Technical  training  and  instruction  are  one 
signed,  and  what  form  of  organization  shall  thing,  and  it  must  be  the  best  we  can  make  it. 
the  machine-gun  service  take.  In  January  Tactical  employment  is  another  and  a  differ- 
last  Captain  John  H.  Parker,  of  the  Twenty-  ent  thing,  and  it  is  within  the  discretion  of 
eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  directed  by  the  commanding  officer  to  whom  the  detach- 

the  Secretary  of  War  to  ment  reports  for  duty."    Therefore, 

devise  a  fomi  of  organization  for  machine-guns  after  mature  consideration,  it  seemed  best  not 

to  be  attached  to  regiments  of  infantry,  to  write  to  take  away  the  guns  from  the  infantry  and 

the  necessary  manual  or  manuals  for  its  instruc-  cavalry,   not   to   lessen    the   authority   of   com- 

tion  and  government,  and  to  organize  a  provi-  manding  officers  of  regiments  and  posts,  but  to 

sional   machine-gun  company  to   exempli^  the  insure  that  they  shall  have  at  their  disposal  units 

organization  and  manual.  which  can  perform  the  functions  for  which  they 

Captain    Parker     (familiarly    known    as       ,     ,       ,  .       ,    -  , 

"Machine-Gun    Parker"    from    his   expert  .    ^^  has  been  found  from  experience  that 

knowledge  of  this  arm)  was  furnished  with  J"^^   ^   ^^^   ^^\   ^'^^}   F*'^^*    ^P^   hospita 

all  the  requisite  officers  and  men,  animals  and  ^^^^'  ^f/^y  «^'^^'*  technical  service,  selected 

material,  and  was  afforded  unlimited  facili-  men  w,ll  be  necessary  for  the  machine-gun 

tics  in  the  matters  of  drill,  instruction,  and  ^Z^^^^-    ^s  to  the  technical  instruction  to  be 

administration.     The  manual  has  been  pre-  ^iven, 

pared,  and,  after  having  been  approved  by  a  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  officers  of  infan- 

board  of  infantry   officers,   has  been   trans-  try  will  be  qualified,  or  willing  to  quahfy  them- 

fitted  to   the  War   Departn^ent      In    the  t^%^:^^t^i„^i^Xt:'^^ 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution  and  cavalry.     Hence  vacancies  will  be  created. 

Captain  Parker  gives   his  reasons   for  some  These  should  be  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  dif- 

of  the  regulations  proposed  on  the  manual,  ^^^^^"^  arms  of  the  service,  in  order  that  all  may 

and  explains  why  he  rejected  certain  pro-  '^""'^  ^^"^"^  *"  '^^  ^"""^*- 
posals  from  other  infantry  officers.    Of  these       As  far  as  field  officers  of  machine-gun  serv- 

latter,  one  proposed  that  "  the  new  element  »ce  are  concerned,  Captain  Parker  considers 

should  be  a  mixed  outfit,  armed  partly  with  that  (we  quote  his  own  words  here) : 
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they  should  be  permanent  appointments,  se- 
lected by  the  President  from  thosfe  officers  be- 
lieved to  possess  the  greatest  aptitude  for  this 
duty,  and  should  be  assigned  to  department  and 
army  headquarters,  as  are  signal  officers,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  machine-gun  service  in 
order  to  develop  it  to  the  point  of  highest  effi- 
ciency. ...  It  would  be  better  to  make  all 
the  officers  of  the  machine-gun  service  perma- 
nent appointments,  in  a  separate  line  of  promo- 
tion, with  a  technical  course  of  instruction, 
backed  by  technical  examinations  peculiar  to 
their  own  line  of  duty. 

With  regard  to  the  fighting  unit  for  war, 
we  subjoin  some  of  the  more  interesting  items 
in  Captain  Parker's  article. 

The  unit  suitable  for  technical  instruction  in 
time  of  peace  must  be  such  that  we  are  assured 
of  having  the  very  best  fighting-machine  unit 
for  war. 

The  experience  of  the  world  indicates  that 
machine-^ns  should  not  be  employed  singly, 
but  in  pairs,  at  least.  .  .  .  The  smallest  unit 
to  be  assigned  to  a  regiment  and  capable  of 
supplying  a  subdivision  to  each  battalion  of  that 
regiment  is  six  guns,  organized  in  three  platoons 
of  two  guns  each. 

In  time  of  war  each  of  the  peace   platoons 


would  be  expanded  by  one  gun,  makiiig  a  coe- 
pany  of  nine  guns, — the  correct  propoxtioo.- 
with  four  officers.  This  expansion  can  be  qokk- 
ly  made,  and  with  the  minimum  deterioratiai  oi 
efficiency ;  for  we  have  the  necessary  ofcuv 
trained  pointers,  and  packers ;  we  have  teflss 
in  the  ordnance  storehouse,  and  we  can  n^ 
buy  the  mules.  With  trained  packers  k  imot 
a  great  task  to  break  in  green  mules  ia  an  old 
pack-train.  .  .  .  The  company  duM  ex- 
panded would  be  attached  to  brigade  heaAvv* 
ters,  its  platoons  being  distributed  tfaenop  b; 
direction  of  the  brigade  commander  to  \a$  ngt- 
ments.  The  captain  takes  tactical  contnl  «nh 
when  the  brigade  commander  directs  dut  the 
guns  act  in  company. 

Captain  Parker  states  that  out  of  142  off- 
cers  who  have  been  connected  \irith  madltn^ 
gun  experiments  for  the  past  three  years,  119 
were  in  favor  of  a  separate  organizatioa  or 
machine-gun  units  for  technical  instnictioa. 
and  of  attaching  them  to  the  regiments  for 
tactical  employment.  The  proposed  system 
has  the  decisive  advantage  that  the  same  com- 
manding officers  who  handle  the  machiiK* 
gun  units  in  peace  will  supervise  them  is 
time  of  war. 


IRELAND   COMING   INTO  HER  OWN. 


TF  any  evidence  were  needed  to  show  that 
things  are  actually  beginning  to  mend  in 
the  Emerald  Isle,  the  mere  fact  of  the  appear- 
ance of  such  an  article  as  that  on  "  The  New 
Ireland,"  by  Maude  Radford  Warren,  in 
Collier  s  for  November  7,  would  of  itself  be 
ample  testimony.  Ten  years  ago, — indeed, 
five  years  ago,— one  would  have  scanned  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  in  vain  for  "  An 
optimistic  report  on  what  that  brave  little 
country  is  doing  to  find  the  way  to  political 
and  religious  unity,  and  to  economic  inde- 
pendence," which  is  how  the  subtitle  of  the 
article  in  questions  reads.    Says  this  writer: 

To  the  casual  observer  Ireland  may  still  seem 
a  most  distressful  country.  The  ratio  of  her  in- 
sane is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  country ; 
twice  as  many  die  of  consumption  as  do  in  Eng- 
land ;  5,000,000  acres  of  land  are  barren,  and  the 
15,000,000  of  fruitful  area  is  divided  into  500,- 
000  holdings,  200,000  of  which  are  uneconomic 
.  .  .  The  railways  are  miserably  .organized 
and  charge  one-third  more  for  freight  rates  than 
do  English  railways.  Twelve  million  pounds  is 
spent  annually  on  imported  goods  that  could 
just  as  well  be  made  at  home.  .  .  .  And, 
above  all,  nearly  40,000  of  her  strongest  go  yearly 
to  America. 

And  yet  this  brave  little  country,  whose  causes 
have  always  been  measured  by  their  defects,  is 
coming  into  her  own.  .  .  .  Slowly,  by  re- 
membering that  importance  to  a  country  is  not 
given  by  a  king,  but  by  looking  to  herself  .  .  . 
she  is  being  recreated  from  within.    For  the  first 


time  in  her  history  she  is  approaching  the  hm- 
damental  essential  of  a  nation — unity. 

The  great  political  and  religious  division 
between  north  and  south  is  no  longer  a  living 
issue.  An  Independent  Grange  League  nov 
addresses  itself  "  to  all  Irishmen  whose  coun- 
try stands  first  in  their  affections."  There 
has  arisen  a  feeling  of  interdependence  aoJ 
unity  among  all  Irishmen,  and  a  tendency  to 
put  first  the  good  of  the  country." 

Ireland  has  been  aptly  described  as  tbe 
"  Seething  Pot/'  and  seething  she  is. 

Commissioners  have  investigated  the  Irish 
railways,  with  a  possible  view  of  consolidating 
them  under  state  control.  The  government  of 
Dublin  Castle  has  been  overhauled;  even  tb« 
workings  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  inres* 
tigated,  to  say  nothing  of  the  administratioa  of 
the  Poor  law. 

But  all  this  "  official  ferment  is  as  nodung 
when  compared  with  the  unofficial." 

Newspapers  and  priests,  peeresses  and  viflagp 
associations,  shopkeepers,  and  farm  laborers,  afl 
are  working  to  regenerate  Ireland-  .  . 
The  government  will  build  a  four-roomed  cot- 
tage for  a  laborer  for  £135.  A  baroness  wiH 
guarantee  to  sell  all  the  linen  embroidered  on  her 
estate.  The  National  Board  of  Education  is  pal- 
ting  better  books  into  the  schools.  .  . 
Whether  one  looks  at  the  hard -tufted  carpets  of 
Donegal,  the  boats  of  Kernr  and  Cork,  or  tbf 
plows  of  Wexford,  it  all  spells  progress. 
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ONE  OF  Ireland's  chief  products. 


UNEN    BLEACHING  ON  BELFAST  GREEN. 


Naturally  the  land  question  is  uppermost, 
rhe  Wyndham  Land  act  of  1903  placed  the 
um  of  £100,000,000  ($500,000,000)  at  the 
lisposal  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Every  land- 
ord  who  sold  land  to  a  tenant  was  to  receive 
I  bonus  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  purchase- 
noncy.  The  understanding  was  that  for  the 
First  three  years  the  outlay  should  not  exceed 
£5,cxx),ooo  a  year;  but  the  land-hungry  ten- 
ants could  not  be  supplied  fast  enough,  and 
land  to  the  value  of  £20,000,000  ($100,000,- 
000)  was  actually  sold  within  eighteen 
months.  In  the  west,  however,  where  the 
povert>'  is  worst,  many  of  the  landlords  re- 
fuse to  sell  their  immense  grazing  ranches, 
and  the  people  have  to  starve  on  five  or  seven 
acre  holdings  of  bog  lands.  At  the  present 
rate  of  progress  it  will  probably  be  twenty 
years  before  the  peasants  completely  own  the 
land.    But  a  hopeful  view  is  taken  by  all. 

**  Aha,"  said  the  peasant  father  of  a  new  son, 
*'  manny's  the  time  I  have  sat  at  me  cabin  door, 
l«K>kin'  wistful  at  the  pitatie  in  me  hand,  think- 
in'  dare  I  ate  it  niesilf,  or  must  I  give  it  to  the 
pij?  that  pays  the  rint.  There  will  be  no  such 
difficulty  as  that  for  the  young  lad,  you  mark 
me." 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  old  political 
parties, — both  the  Unionists  and  the  Na- 
tionalists,— have  lost  their  hold  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.  The  two  chief  factors  in 
national  unity  are  the  Sinn  Fein  (pronounced 
Shin  Fain,  and  meaning  "Ourselves  Alone  ") 
and  the  Gaelic  League.  The  former  includes 
the  following  among  its  comprehensive  pro- 
jects: 

Ireland,  with  her  splendid  resources,  must 
build  up  manufactures.  It  must  be  a  crime  for 
an  Irishman  to  purchase  imported  goods  when 
he  can  buy  Irish-made.  Irish  capital  must  be 
kept  in  Ireland.  People's  banks  must  be  formed, 
as  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 


Irish-American  capitalists  must  be  invited  to 
help  develop  the  country  industrially.  The  bogs 
must  be  drained,  and  the  beet-sugar  industry 
must  be  developed. 

The  Gaelic  League  has  nearly  1000 
branches  throughout  the  country,  and  these 
are  supported  by  the  farthings  of  the  poor. 
It  aims 

to  keep  the  Irish  from  excitement,  and  from 
hectic  politics ;  to  work  for  temperance  and  anti- 
emigration;  to  puncture  the  shams  and  lies  that 
are  part  of  the  many  banes  of  Irish  life ;  to  fos- 
ter honesty  and  direct  thinking. 

Numerous  associations  exist  for  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  country, — lace-mak- 
ing, silk  embroidery,  and  similar  industries 
are  being  fostered.  The  work  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  calls  for  special  notice.  Eighteen 
years  ago  he  started  his  co-operative  move- 
ment (1890)  by  establishing  a  co-operative 
creamery. 

To-day  the  co-operative  system  is  in  force 
all  over  Ireland.    There  are 

more  than  800  societies  with  a  membership  of 
80,000  .  .  .  more  than  300  creameries,  close 
to  100  agricultural  banks,  and  some  250  credit 
societies,  which  place  capital  at  the  disposal  of 
small  farmers  and  laborers  on  easy  terms. 

Nine  years  ago  the  government  organized 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction,  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
was  made  vice-president.  This  works  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
established  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  de- 
pressed west. 

And  now,  Ireland,  having  given  4,000,000 
of  her  people, — the  best  half  of  herself, — to 
America,  considers  that  America  may  justly 
be  asked  to  give  in  return  some  of  her  cap- 
ital for  investment.  "  She  does  not  want 
charity  from  us,  but  co-operation." 
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IS  AUTHORITY  TO  GIVE   WAY  TO  SYMPATHY? 


^  CONTRIBUTION  to  what  is  fre- 
quently  called  "  the  literature  of  pro- 
test," appears  in  the  Roman  fortnightly  mag- 
azine, Ultalia  Moderna,  Written  by  Signer 
Isauto  Acclive,  this  article  has  for  its  object 
the  denunciation  of  authority,  but  is  not  con- 
ceived in  a  solely  iconoclastic  spirit,  for  Sig- 
nor  Acclive*s  fundamental  motive  is  evident- 
ly humanitarian,  his  views  in  some  particu- 
lars resembling  Count  Tolstoi's.  For  au- 
thority, our  Italian  would  wish  to  see 
substituted  tolerance,  indulgence,  kindness, 
— "  pardon,"  in  a  word,  as  he  finally  char- 
acterizes the  sum  of  these  various  attributes. 
But  the  right  and  duty  of  the  individual 
to  exercise  his  reasoning  faculties  to 
the  full  must  be  recognized  as  paramount 
before  any  improvement  on  the  individual's 
present  state  of  mental  slavery  is  likely  to 
come  about. 

In  the  whole  movement  of  contemporary 
thought  on  social  questions  I  see  a  sustained 
fight  against  authority  in  all  its  forms.  The 
literary  or  scientific  genius,  however  loudly  ac- 
claimed to-day,  may  be  repudiated  to-morrow, 
because  criticism  assumes  the  function  of  judg- 
ing systematically  the  works  of  the  greatest  liv- 
incT  authors  upon  their  merits.  And  this  is  a 
great  blessing,  since  we  must  fight  authority  for 
the  sake  of  fighting  authority,  which  calls  for 
destruction  because  it  is  a  force  that  does  not 
consent  to  being  judged  by  all  people.  .  .  . 
War  upon  authority  as  such  must  be  the  watch- 
word of  every  sensible  person.  There  must  be 
an  end  to  blind  admiration ;  there  must  be  no 
heights  incapable  of  measurement.  Man  must 
learn  to  consider  himself  as  a  pair  of  scales, 
weighing  everything,  while,  however,  freely 
allowing  his  own  estimates  to  be  weighed  by 
others.  The  right  of  judgment  should  not  be  a 
privilege,  but  everybody  ought  to  feel  that  so- 
ciety expects  an  opinion  from  him. 

Although  this  writer  entitles  his  article 
"  The  Psychology  of  Authority,"  he  does  not 
actually  attempt  to  analyze  the  essence  and 
composition  of  authority,  but  confines  him- 
self principally  to  denying  the  necessity  of 
its  existence.  Defining  the  thing  itself, 
he  says : 

What  is  authority?  Our  elders  and  our  priests 
and  our  whole  official  tribe  tell  us  that  authority 
is — authority.  But,  I  exclaim,  what  is  it?  It 
is  a  kind  of  superiority  that  demands  respect. 
But  what  do  you  mean  by  superiority  that  de- 
mands respect?  Whatever  is  superior  stands 
far  beyond  any  need  of  enforcing  itself.  Besides, 
respect  is  not  one  of  the  things  that  can  be  en- 
forced, just  as  love  cannot  be  enforced.  When 
we  say :  You  must  respect  such  and  such 
a  person,  we  mean:  if  you  do  not  behave  to 
the  advantage  of  that  perron,  you  will  be  per- 
secuted, punished.     When   we  say:    you  shall 


pay  respect,  we  deprive  respect  of  any  rci 
value  it  might  have.  If  respect  be  a  sense  of 
compliance,  one  can  feel  it  only  for  one  wbocE 
one  loves.  Those  who  cry  **  teach  respect  "  2xr 
tyrants  or  dolts,  because  the  only  thing  that  caa 
be  taught  is  love.    Who  loves,  respects. 

Signor  Acclive  assails  paternal  authority 
with  especial  vigor,  believing  its  very  asser- 
tion a  confession  of  weakness,  and  declaring 
the  most  vicious  fathers  to  be  the  most  exaa- 
ing  and  at  the  same  time  great  sticklers  for 
the  dominance  of  a  father  s  sacred  authority. 
Of  course  the  father  finds  this  attitude  a 
very  convenient  one,  because  he  can  squander 
all  the  money  he  ought  to  leave  to  his  chil- 
dren, just  as  he  pleases,  in  the  happy  knowl- 
edge that  when  they  grow  up  they  will  have 
no  right  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  »nful 
extravagance.  Better  a  thousand  times  that 
a  father  should  take  his  paramours  into  hk 
house  than  that  his  son  should  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  remind  him  of  his  duties!  So 
radically  wrong  are  children  brought  up, — 
this  Italian  philosopher  goes  on  to  say, — that 
many  a  boy  will  bewail  his  father's  miscon- 
duct to  his  young  comrades,  and  will  not  dart 
to  go  into  his  father's  room  and  speak  to 
him  openly  about  it,  after  an  intelligent 
fashion.  And  he  does  not  dare  to  do  this 
because  of  our  miserable  system  of  training 
our  children  to  obey  authority  unquestioning- 
ly,  like  slaves,  instead  of  developing  thdr 
sense  of  justice  and  their  capacity  to  form 
judgments.  The  spirit  of  tyranny  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  family  circle;  instead  of  au- 
thority we  want  sympathy  and  kindness;  we 
ought  to  insist  upon  obedience  less  and  prac- 
tice pardon  more. 

Benevolence,  toleration,  leniency, — that  i< 
to  say,  pardon, — this  author  finds  sadly  lack- 
ing wherever  one  may  turn.  He  greatly  de- 
plores the  pride  of  place  that  animates  all 
public  officials,  from  policeman  to  premier, 
and  he  thinks  they  would  all  do  well  to  for- 
get their  sensibilities  and  their  dignity  and 
their  importance,  and  to  come  down  to  a 
realization  of  their  purely  human  selves. 

The  death  of  authority  would  mean  the  dawn 
of  sympathy.  So  long  as  administrators  of  the 
State  feel  the  wish  to  exercise  power  over  other 
people,  so  long  will  the  government  be  composed 
of  men  eager  for  wealth  and  preferment.  So 
lonsj  as  they  can  barricade  themselves  behind 
authority  and  wear  this  aureole  of  power,  so 
long  will  men  strive  for  governmental  office. 
not  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  bat 
in  order  that  they  may  receive  honor  and  <fis- 
tinction.  .  .  .  The  day  when  a  cabinet  min- 
ister's portfolio  or  the  badge  of  a  town  counselor 
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no  longer  the  symbol  of  acknowledged  prestige,  shall  we  be  sure  of  seeing  the  government  in 
le  day  when  people  agree  that  a  government  the  hands  of  men  who  will  be  truly  helpfu*  to 
tttce   confers  no  personal  advantages,  that  day    their  human  brethren. 


IS  CANADA  TO  BE  THE   WORLb'S  GRANARY? 


r  N  response  to  the  cry  of  the  children  of 
earth  for  their  daily  bread,  Nature  re- 
ponds  each  season  with  the  real  miracle  of 
L  crop  of  three  and  a  quarter  billions  of 
>ushels  of  one  cereal  alone.  The  wheat  and 
its  production  mean  the  support  of  life  to  so 
Tiany  millions  of  human  beings,  as  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  that  its  annual  advent 
from  Nature's  bosom  may  be  regarded  as  one 
3f  the  most  stupendous  of  facts, — though  com- 
paratively unnoticed. 

In  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
fV estminster  (Toronto),  John  A.  Cormie 
declares  that  in  Western  Canada,  the 
**  Prairie  Provinces,'*  the  whole  fabric  of 
human  life  is  built  on  wheat. 

In  British  Columbia,  it  is  to  mines,  orchards, 
rivers,  and  forests  that  men  turn  for  means  of 
life.     In  the  East, — from  the  rocky,  lake-strewn 
region,  where  Manitoba  breaks  into  Ontario,  on 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast, — it  is  to  a  little  of  every- 
thing.   But  the  Prairie  Provinces  have  no  visible 
means  of  support  but  wheat.     Of  course,  there 
are  cattle,  for  the  Western  farmer  is  getting  wise, 
— wild  oats  and  thistles 
and    an    occasional    bad 
crop     are    making    him 
wise  to  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  better  farming, 
and  cattle  are  a  strong 
ally.     To    August   4   of 
the   present  year   53,000 
head  of  cattle  had  been 
delivered    to    the    Win- 
nipeg yards,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  this 
number    will    be    multi- 
plied by   two.      In    1906 
ijo.ooo    head    of    cattle 
were    shipped    to    Win- 
nipeg. 

Then  there  are  oats, — 
in  1901,  38,909.654  bush- 
els, increased  in  1906  to 
87^16,272  bushels, — and 
barley  20,775,732  bushels 
in  1906.  But  6,000,000 
acres  of  the  prairie  are 
sown  to  wheat,  and  the 
yield  is  estimated  at  all 
the  way  from  100,000,- 
000  bushels  to  William 
Whyte's  guess  last  July 
of  125,000,000  bushels. 
The  Winnipeg  grain  ex- 
change suggests  107,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  this 
will  be  nearer  the  mark 
than  cither  of  the  other 
numbers,  though  a  yield 


equal  to  the  average  per  acre  of  the  past  ten 
years  would  amount  to  113,000,000  bushels. 

That  means  that  there  will  be  in  the  farmers' 
granaries  this  fall  wheat  worth  anywhere  from 
$80,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  Deducting  the  25,- 
000,000  bushels  necessary  for  home  consumption, 
including  seed  wheat  for  next  spring,  there  is 
still  left  to  the  man  of  the  prairie  an  income  large 
enough  to  make  even  John  D.  Rockefeller  raise 
his  brows.  Wheat  is  king.  Everything  else  is 
dwarfed  by  the  pile  of  dollars  annually  massed 
by  this  one  product.  As  an  up-to-date  farmer 
remarked  the  other  day,  "  It  bdats  all." 

Oddly  enough,  in  the  f^ce  of  this  tremen- 
dous prosperity  offering  of  wheat  by  the  Great 
Provider,  the  persons  engaged  in  cultivation 
and  shipment  of  wheat  in  that  section  pro- 
test that  they  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  talk  of  ethereal  things  with  Canadian 
missionaries.    Mr.  Cormie  remarks: 

A  Western  home  missionary  was  once  asked 
by  the  convener  of  the  Home  Mission  Commit- 
tee of  his  presbytery  what  he  found  to  be  the 
chief  obstacle  to  his  work  in  the  field  in  which 
he  was  then  laboring.    His  reply  was  brief,  con- 


A    MOUND   OF   CANADIAN    WHEAT. 

(1000  bushels  of  overflow  wheat  that  rould  not  be  bngged  or  drawn  to  the 
elevators.) 
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tained  in  the  one  word,  "  Wheat"  Wheat  bulks 
la.gely  in  men's  thoughts  in  the  West.  The 
young  man  referred  to, — it  is  almost  certain  he 
had  just  come  from  the  East, — made  the  dis- 
covery which  every  man  tnakes  before  he  has 
been  a  year  in  the  country,  that  wheat  is  king, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  fabric  of  life  on  the 
Prairie  Provinces  is  built  on  wheat. 

The  Canadian  Western  provinces,  it  is  esti- 


mated by  Mr.  Connie,  will,  widitn  a^nrr 
of  a  century,  have  a  wheat  area  of  diXXM^n 
acres.  Their  average  yield  for  die  pst  s 
years  was  18.98  bushels  per  acre, — dmtr 
times  during  the*  past  twenty-five  years  it  •■; 
been  above  that, — ^whQe  the  yield  of  tbc  ire' : 
last  year  was  12.7,  50  per  cent,  less  than  tk: 
of  these  three  provinces. 


MOVING-PICTURES   AD  NAUSEAM. 


O^ 


^F  all  the  novelties  in  the  field  of  popu- 
lar amusement  in*  recent  years  none 
has  made  such  headway  or  so  completely 
taken  hold  of  public  favor  as  the  moving- 
picture.  It  has  served  to  enliven  the  crowds 
watching  for  the  returns  on  the  evening  of 
Election  Day;  stores  have  been  transformed 
into  theaters  for  its  exhibition,  and  have 
proved  veritable  gold-mines  for  their  own- 
ers; and  the  regular  vaudeville  houses  have 
found  it  to  be  so  popular  an  attraction  that 
it  has  now  become,  in  one  form  or  another, 
a  regular  item  in  their  programs.  Cinemato- 
scope,  kinetoscope,  biograph,  vitagraph, — the 
list  is  continually  increasing,  and  with  this 
multiplication  of  machines  or  instruments  has 
come  inevitably  a  corresponding  increase  of 
opportunities  for  the  promulgation  of  good 
or  evil.  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy,  writing  in 
Photo-Era  for  October,  is  of  opinion  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  opportunities  "  are 
taken  up  on  the  bad  side.** 

To  be  specific,  I  recently  attended  three  such 
shows  in  an  evening,  all  within  two  squares  of 
each  other.  In  each  show  the  principal  attrac- 
tion was  a  tragedy!  In  one  the  famous  James 
Brothers  murdered,  robbed,  and  set  fire  to  their 
hearts*  content;  in  another  an  Indian  took  re- 
venge on  a  white  man  for  a  wrong,  in  a  manner 
hitjhly  satisfactory  to  the  audience;  and  in  the 
third  some  ruffians  kidnapped  a  child  and  were 
killed  in  the  end.  .  .  .  The  constant  pictur- 
ing of  crime  in  any  form,  even  if  the  punish- 
ment be  shown  at  the  end,  is  a  harmful  and 
degrading  thing,  especially  when  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  patrons  of  such  theaters  is  made 
up  of  minors,  or  adults  without  the  education 
and  point  of  view  which  will  enable  them  to  see 
these  things  as  they  are. 

One's  regret  for  such  exhibitions  is  deep- 
ened by  the  reflection  that  just  as  much  time 
and  effort  have  been  spent  in  preparing  the 
films  for  these  pictures  as  would  have  been 
in  producing  others  of  a  more  desirable  char- 
acter. The  proper  backgrounds  have  had  to 
be  selected;  the  actors  in  the  tragedies  have 
had  to  be  trained ;  hpuses,  furniture,  railroad 
'^Ins,  steamboats,  and  automobiles  have  had 


to  be  hired, — in  fact,  everything 
for  the  picture.  And  all  the  thought  tiat. 
and  energy  have  been  expended  for  the  puf 
trayal  of  the  *'  realism  of  bloodshed,  cnet 
and  brutality." 

To  see  an  Indian  bind  his  captive  and  <lr2r 
him  swiftly  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  tied  to  r- 
horse,  over  rough  and  rocky  ground,  is  not  • 
pleasant  sight,  even  when  one  knows  tlta:  « 
dummy  has  been  substituted  for  the  real  q= 
who  was  tied.  ...  To  see  a  knife  phspt 
deep  into  the  breast  of  a  woman  by  a  jeakc 
lover  conveys  a  picture  a  thousand  times  t 
vivid  as  reading  of  the  act,  and,  by  the  irt  ~^ 
the  picture-maker,  the  knife  really  seems  v  ] 
enter  the  flesh  and  the  blood  to  spurt  iott.  j 
after  which  the  victim  writhes,  rolls  her  cyti 
and  finally  dies  in  agony.    Ugh !  ' 

In  the  depiction  of  scenes  of  travd  an- 
views  of  foreign  lands  the  moving-picturt  1^ 
undoubtedly  serving  a  useful  purpose;  Iw^ 
as  Mr.  Claudy  remarks,  the  educational  eftn 
is  largely  destroyed  by  the  absurd  speed  with 
which  the  pictures  are  thrown  upon  ik 
screen. 

Men  row  in  boats,  with  oars  ten  and  fiftn? 
feet  long,  and  move  them  back  and  forth  i* 
times  a  minute.  .  .  .  Horses  gallop  down  the 
street  at  a  pace  which  would  put  Dan  Patd 
to  shame ;  and  make  a  mile-a-minute  automob> 
look  like  a  hitching-post.  .  .  .  Railway  trap 
thunder  along  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  a  min- 
ute; and  men  run  the  100-yard  dash  in  6tc 
seconds ! 

Mr.  Claudy  calls  attention  to  the  class  ot 
fake  pictures  which  should  come  under  the 
ban  of  the  censor ;  particularly  "  those  artis- 
tically simulated  ones  which  are  so  near  real 
life  that  they  can  be  distinguished  only  bf 
the  expert" 

Take  a  scene  from  the  Japanese  war.  TV 
picture  shows  you  a  column  of  marching  Jap& 
They  halt,  get  their  dinner,  go  to  sleep,  get  ap- 
march  on  and  act  just  like  the  thing  real  A^ 
they  are  the  real  thing,  it  would  be  strange  if 
they  did  not  so  act  Then  you  see  those  same 
Japs  go  into  battle  and,  stranger  yet,  they  arc 
shooting  right  at  you,  in  the  audience.  Some 
woman  behind  me  said:  "Wasn't  that  pictoir- 
man  brave  to  get  out  there  and  get  those  pi^ 
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lures  with  all  those  bullets  flying?"  He  cer- 
tainly would  have  been,  if  the  bullets  had  been 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  joined  film, 
— the  first  part  real,  the  second  part  faked;  and 
the  artfulness  of  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
seneral  public  cannot  say  when  the  real  leaves 
off  and  the  fake  commences. 

There  arc,  of  course,  many  exhibitions  in 
the  moving-picture  line  that  give  praise- 
worthy entertainments;  but  there  arc  very 
many  more  that  pander  to  low  passions  and 
have  nothing  but  the  dollar  in  sight,  and 
think  of  nothing  but  "  the  film  which  will 
draw  the  biggest  crowd  without  pulling  the 
house  into  the  police-court."  If  the  moving- 
picture  is  to  be  made  **  an  agent  for  the  good 
it  can  undoubtedly  do,  something  will  have 
to  be  done  about  the  class  of  pictures  ex- 
hibited." Mr.  Claudy  says  to  his  readers: 
*'  Now  it  is  up  to  you.  When  you  go  to  a 
vaudeville  house  and  sec  a  picture-show  con- 
cluding the  entertainment,  write  the  owner 
a  line.     Say  what  you  liked  and  what  you 


didn't  like. 
to  do?" 


What  are  you  going 
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A  "neighborhood"  moving- picture  theater. 


CAN  THE   RUSSIAN    SENATE   BE   REFORMED? 


npHE  Russian  Duma  may  exert  an  in- 
-*-  fluence  over  the  individual  ministries 
by  legislative  measures  and  demands,  but  on 
a  ministry  that  is  decided  to  carry  on  its  af- 
fairs in  spite  of  "  the  so-called  public  opin- 
ion "  the  demand  of  the  Duma  may  have 
the  opposite  effect.  As  concerns  legislative 
activity,  the  Duma  is  entirely  paralyzed  by 
the  very  fact  that  there  exists  an  institution 
which  serves,  under  the  "  renewed  regime," 
as  a  guaranty  for  an  anti-legal  administra- 
tion. Is  it  at  all  worth  while  enacting  laws 
so  long  as  the  ministries  have  the  power  to 
abolish  any  law  by  means  of  "  senatorial 
elucidation  "  ?  The  editor  of  the  Russian 
weekly,  Moskovsky  Yezenedielnik,  Count 
E.  N.  Trubetzkoy,  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed reforms  of  the  Russian  Senate  in  this 
vein : 

Suppose,  says  this  writer,  that  the  Octo- 
brists  and  the  "  Kadets "  are  successful  in 
having  a  good  statute  regarding  the  univer- 
sities passed  in  the  Duma,  who  could  pledge 
us  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Education 
will  not  declare  ir  identical  with  a  statute  of 
1884? 

That  such  a  procedure  is  not  out  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  may  be  seen  even  from  the  conception  with 
which  the  present  Minister,  A.  N.  Schwartz, 
has  just  returned  to  the  ministry.    Judging  from 


the  reports  in  the  newspapers,  he  not  only  asks 
regarding  the  "elucidation"  of  the  decree  of 
August  27;  he  even  dictates  to  the  Senate  in 
which  direction  the  decree  should  be  "eluci- 
dated " :  The  Minister  of  Public  Education  in- 
forms you  that,  according  to  his  opinion,  the 
decree  of  August  27  does  not  contradict  the 
statute  approved  in  1884,  and  therefore  he,  the 
Minister,  thinks  that  he  has  the  right  to  adopt 
all  measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  university 
life  in  so  far  as  they  will  not  contradict  the  full 
power  given  him  by  that  statute.  But,  as  the 
boards  of  professors  explain  the  situation  differ- 
ently and  think  the  interference  of  the  ministry 
to  be  against  the  ordinance  of  August  27,  he  asks 
the  Senate  for  a  proper  "  elucidation." 

As  there  must  be  some  truth  in  this  dec- 
laration, which  was  published  by  all  the 
newspapers  and  was  not  denied  by  any  of  the 
official  publications,  it  therefore  means  that 
*'  the  Minister  regards  the  first  department 
of  the  Senate  as  a  board  of  attentive  execu- 
tors of  the  law,  ready  to  take  orders  from 
the  government  officials  and  to  declare,  if 
necessary,  black  white  and  white  black."  Un- 
der these  conditions  the  senatorial  "  elucida- 
tion "  presents  an  interesting  side  in  itself, 
independently  of  the  university  question,  as 
an  indication  of  what  we  can  in  general  ex- 
pect from  the  Senate. 

In  reality,  a  new  order  of  university  manage- 
ment is  introduced  into  the  regulations  of  Au- 
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gust  27  last:  All  those  statutes  that  have  pre- 
viously represented  the  bureaucratic  spirit  are 
now  exchanged  for  paragraphs  which  intrust  the 
management  of  the  university  to  an  autonomous 
professional  college.  In  spite  of  all  this  the 
Minister  of  Public  Education  wants  the  Senate 
to  declare  that  the  ordinance  of  August  2y  does 
not  contradict  the  previous  statutes!  There  was 
a  time  when  the  Senate  enjoyed  general  appro- 
bation, which  it  fully  deserved.  At  that  time  the 
Senators  depended  upon  the  one  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  therefore  could  show  more  inde- 
pendence toward  all  the  other  ministers.  Now, 
under  the  "  constitution,"  everything  is  changed. 
The*^Minister  of  Justice  is  a  member  of  "  the 
united  officialdom,"  and  therefore  the  Senators 
arc  practically  subject  to  all  the  ministers,  al- 
though legally  the  ministers  arc  subject  to  the 
Senate.  Thanks  to  the  change  in  this  mutual 
relation,  the  Senate  has  been  transformed  into  a 
new  legislative  institutibn,  which  the  ministers 
can  put  in  opposition  to  any  law  and  to  any  other 


legislative  institution.  On  the  basis  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  and  the  manifesto  of  October  17, 
the  Senate  has  already  published  the  law  of 
June  3.  Now  it  is  required  to  "elucidate"  the 
ordinance  of  August  2r;\  next  it  will  explain 
away  the  very  foundation  of  the  imperial  Duma; 
and  ultimately  we  shall  hear  that  the  manifesto 
of  October  17  does  not  contradict  the  prcvioos 
fundamental  laws  and  that  the  new  fundamental 
laws  have  not  introduced  into  our  political  or- 
der any  changes  a^  all. 

There  is  no  reason,  this  writer  concludes, 
why  the  Senate  should  not  turn  from  a  leg- 
islative body  into  a  constituent  assembly.  So 
far  this  transformation  has  not  yet  taken 
place,  and  it  is  for  the  Duma  to  undertake 
the  reform  of  the  Senate.  "  No  other  re- 
forms can  be  of  any  avail  so  long  as  the  lat- 
ter will  not  become  an  independent  body 
without  the  legislative  function," 


STATE-AIDED  OLD-AGE  AND  DISABILITY   INSURANCE   IN 

ITALY. 


r^NE  of  the  strongest  socialistic  tendencies, 
— facts,  some  would  say, — of  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  pensioning  of  old  and  disabled 
workingmen  wholly  from,  or  with  the  assist- 
ance of,  the  public  purse.  In  Germany,  for 
exallftle,  where  this  form  of  insurance  is 
cornJPRory,  government,  employer,  and  em- 
ployee all  pay  a  separate  share,  while  in  Italy 
a  non-compulsory  system  exists  by  which  the 
payments  made  by  the  laborer  are  heavily 
suppl|?mented  out  of  the  people's  taxes. 

Tire  Italian  "  National  Providential  Fund 
for»®lj  and  Invalided  Workmen  "  was  in- 
itial^ *:en  years  ago,  and  in  1900,  the  first 
year  of  its  actual  operation,  11,000  persons 
became  subscribers,  since  which  date  their 
number  has  risen  to  nearly  300,000. 

Insignificant  as  the  membership  of  this 
society  may  appear  in  a  country  of  35,000,- 
000  population,  its  very  existence  is  an  im- 
portant social  phenomenon, — so  much  so  that 
pul^sts  of  the  Apennine  Peninsula  are  giv- 
ing serious  attention  to  it  and  discussing  its 
merits  in  the  periodical  press.  Lately,  the 
Riv'tsta  Internazionale  dt  Scienze  Sociali  has 
taken  up  the  subject,  and  below  are  given  the 
maii^yegulations  of  Italy's  **  National  Provi- 
dentialjFund,"  as  gleaned  from  an  article  in 
thaUf^icw. 

The  society  asks  no  admission  fee  and  im- 
poses no  fines,  the  members  also  being  at 
liberty  to  subscribe  in  as  many  installments 
as  they  please,  to  the  minimum  amount  of  one 


lira.  If  any  one  wishes  to  stop  his  premiums, 
he  may  do  so  for  a  month,  a  year,  or  several 
years,  without  loss  of  membership  or  for- 
feiture of  any  money  put  in ;  even  if  he  should 
never  put  in  more  than  his  first  lira,  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  sixty  he  can  draw  it  out, 
with  the  accumulated  interest ;  and  there  arc* 
no  restrictions  of  date  as  to  the  resumption  of 
suspended  payments.  The  minimum  yearly 
dues  are  6  lire,  and  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  testamentary  disposition  of  the 
moneys  accumulated  to  the  credit  of  a  sub- 
scriber. In  return  for  each  6  lire  contrib- 
uted to  the  "  Fund,"  or  society,  the  State  al- 
lows 10  lire  besides.  Thus,  a  laborer  who 
has  paid  in  6  lire  per  annum  for  twenty-five 
years, — the  usual  period  of  insurance, — will 
have  had  inscribed  under  his  name  a  total  of 
400  lire.  A  special  clause  permits  insurance, 
under  special  conditions,  for  as  brief  a  term 
as  ten  years,  so  that  a  man  may  join  the  so- 
ciety when  he  is  fifty.  In  the  event  of  a 
workman  becoming  invalided. — even  though 
from  a  cause  unconnected  with  his  employ- 
ment,— he  has  the  right  to  a  pension  im- 
mediately, provided  that  he  shall  have  been 
a  contributor  to  the  "  Fund  "  for  five  years: 
moreover,  the  smallest  annuity  payable  is  120 
lire.  A  pension  coming  from  the  society  can- 
not be  confiscated  or  in  any  way  attached; 
that  is  to  say,  no  part  of  a  pension  under  400 
lire  can  be;  neither  is  any  such  pension  sub- 
ject to  the  national  income  tax. 
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A  CADEMIC  "  is  a  much-abused  word, 
according  to  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  September 
26,  1908,  reprinted  in  the  Educational  Re- 
view for  November. 

The  Philistine^  whether  writing  for  a  news- 
paper or  not,  uniformly  uses  the  word  academic 
as  a  term  of  contempt  or  derision.  He  conceives 
of  anything  academic  as  necessarily  remote, 
dreamy,  theoretical,  unsubstantial;  and  he  op- 
poses it,  in  style  and  in  fact,  to  practical,  real, 
attainable.  In  his  mind  academies  are  places  of 
resort  for  callow  and  immature  youth,  and  grown 
men  need  take  no  account  of  them  and  their 
doings. 

As  President  Butler  points  out,  facts  over- 
Mrhelmingly  contradict  all  the  Philistine's  as- 
siunptions  and  conclusions.  Neither  of  the 
universities  in  Europe  or  America  **  has  any- 
thing in  common  with  the  sort  of  thing  that 
he  calls  academic."  On  the  contrary,  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Berlin  and  Paris, 
of  Columbia  and  California  and  Wisconsin, 
are  intensely  practical,  and  "  each  one  of  them 
touches  life,  its  problems  and  its  most  prac- 
tical interests,  at  more  points  and  more  in- 
timately than  any  railway  or  bank  or  manu- 
facturing corporation  can  possibly  do.*'  The 
true  meaning  of  the  word  academic  to-day  is 
^  the  habit  of  looking  at  all  sides  of  a  mat- 
ter, underneath  it  as  well  as  behind  it,  of 
examining  its  history  and  weighing  its  conse- 
quences." In  this  sense  universities  "  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  academic  to  the  core."  By 
reason  of  their  special  fitness,  university  offi- 
cers are  in  constant  demand  as  government 
representatives. 

In  recent  years,  Cornell  lent  White;  Michigan, 
AngcU;  Columbia,  Moore;  North  Carolina, 
Alexander,  and  the  Catholic  University,  Egan, 
to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States. 
A  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  is  a  member  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  that  State,  and  a  similar  officer 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  is  statistician  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  No 
sooner  was  the  recently  authorized  Monetary 
Commission  organized  than  its  members  retained 
the  services  of  a  professor  of  political  economy 
in  Harvard  University  as  expert  adviser.  Two 
or  three  university  professors  are  now  doing 
more  than  consuls  and  traveling  salesmen  have 
done  in  a  generation  to  build  up  mutually  advan- 
tageous, social,  intellectual,  and  commercial  re- 
lations with  South  America.  The  list  might  be 
extended  indefinitely,  and  it  would  include  pub- 
lic service, — national,  State,  and  local, — of  al- 
most every  type. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  economic  or- 
ganization of  the  large  universities  must  nec- 


essarily make  them  admirable  training 
grounds  for  executive  and  administrative 
talent. 

In  almost  any  of  the  chief  American  univer- 
sities there  will  be  found  a  group  of  men  any 
one  of  whom  might  safely  be  charged  with  ordi- 
nary administrative  responsibility  of  any  kind 
anywhere.  At  Columbia  University,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  quite  certain  that  there  are  half  a  dozen 
men  any  one  of  whom,  put  in  full  charge  of  the 
street-railway  system  of  New  York,  would  have 
prevented  the  deplorable  situation  from'^which 
the  stockholders  and  thw  public  are  now  alike 
suffering.  A  little  of  tht  academic  point  of  view 
infused  into  that  enterprise  would  have  made  it 
more  practical  in  its  outcome. 

Not  only  are  university  finances  admirably 
administered,  but  breaches  of  trust  are  so  in- 
frequent as  to  be  practically  non-existent,  and 
speculative  investments  are  equally  rare. 

The  leading  business  and  professional  men  of 
New  York  who,  as  trustees,  held  together  for 
half  a  century,  despite  all  temptation  and  the 
promptings  of  immediate  need,  the  plot  of  land 
that  IS  the  main  portion  of  Columbia's  endow- 
ment, placed  the  city  and  the  country  under 
lasting  obligation  to  them.  They  made  possible 
a  great  university  by  their  foresight  and  their 
determination. 

Then,  again,  university  funds  are  as  a  rule 
carefully  husbanded  and  wisely  spent.  Some 
of  the  strongest  and  best  men  in  Am^|(a  are 
to  be  found  among  the  trustees.  As^Kstrat- 
ing  the  fairness  and  the  wisdom  of  the  finan- 
cial management.  President  Butler  cites  the 
making  of  an  annual  university  budget. 

In  December,  each  administrative  officer  or 
head  of  department  is  called  upon  for  a  state- 
ment in  writing  of  the  estimated  cost  ot  carry- 
ing, on  properly  the  work  under  his  charge  for 
the  year  following.  .  .  .  The  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  trustees  considers  these  statements 
at  great  length,  and  selects  the  recommenda- 
tions it  will  urge  for  adoption.  With  these  re- 
ports before  them,  in  print,  the  trustees  vote  the 
budget  for  the  year.  This  vote  is  final  and  is 
never  revised  or  amended  save  to  meet  an  un- 
foreseen emergency;  and  all  disbursing  officers 
are  held  rigidly  within  the  limits  of  the  specific 
appropriations  named  in  the  budget.  Applica- 
tions or  recommendations  for  promotion  !fi  rank 
or  change  in  compensation  are  considered  only 
when  a  new  budget  is  in  preparation. 

The  various  benefactions  to  the  univer- 
sities, by  gifts  and  by  bequests,  are  undoubt- 
edly due  to  confidence  in  methods  sudvflis  the 
foregoing  and  to  a  firm  faith  in  thcl  purpose 
for  which  universities  exist.  '  ' '" 

Incidentally  President  Butler  states  that 
he  considers  the  United  States  is  suffering 
from  a  plethora  of  universities,  so-called,  and 
that  "  a  dozen  or  fifteen,  or,  at  most,  twenty. 
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properly     distributed      geographically     and  dent  Butler  thinks,  even  in  a  banking-4)ouse. 

thoroughly     well     endowed,     would     meet       xt     •       .*    *.       •        *    *      u  /n 

,  ^.,  jr  •  -^         No  important  university  teacher  or  o&ocr  b 

the     nations     needs     tor     some     time     to  f^ee  from   constant  contact  with   matters  sah 

come."  as  these,    .    .    ,    Instead  of  being  remote  trffla 

That   the  financial   problems  encountered  affairs,  as  the  Philistine  thinks,  he  is  plnnged  hi 

in  university  management  are  "  sternly  prac-  the  midst  of  them    His  life  is  a  busy  one.  wbm 

^-     1  »>       J    u        L  u     J     1      -.u  *u  -  dollars  count  for  less  and  ideas  for  more  than 

tical,    and  that  those  who  deal  with  them  are  j^  ^^^^^  callings.    But  he  is  more  **  practical" 

"  business  men/*  would  be  admitted,  Presi-  rather  than  less  so,  on  that  very  accoiint. 


INDUSTRIAL  ART  AND  GOOD  TASTE. 


yl  N  Austrian  writer  has  lately  indited  some 
vigorous  observations  on  the  subject  of 
the  industrial  arts  which  will  scarcely  prove 
flattering  to  those  who  believe  that  such  arts 
have  been  successfully  developed.  The  scope 
of  these  arts  he  declares  to  be  limited,  and 
warns  one  against  expecting  too  much  from 
them ;  he  insists,  moreover,  that  "  the  artistic 
problem  of  mdustry  is  not  concerned  with 
art,  but  with  the  observance  of  good  taste." 

It  is  a  mistaken,  not  to  say  pedantic  idea, 
affirms  this  contributor  to  the  Viennese  fort- 
nightly, the  Oesterreich'tsche  Rundschau^  to 
attempt  to  force  artistic  things  upon  the  gen- 
eral public,  which  is  really  unable  to  appre- 
ciate a  work  of  art  that  is  brought  suddenly 
before  it  as  something  new.  The  common 
appreciation  of  art  includes  but  a  few  con- 
ventions that  are  universally  accepted,  and 
these  by  no  means  suffice  for  the  right  evalu- 
ation of  an  original  artistic  production.  It  is 
the  fashion  nowadays,  however,  "  to  load  up 
this  same  general  public  with  so-called  art, 
the  industry  whose  business  it  is  to  manufac- 
ture art  en  masse  being  on  that  premise  prop- 
erly styled  industrial  art."  But  the  notion 
of  this  industrial  art  is,  of  course,  a  "  mon- 
strosity," if  one  considers  that  a  work  of  art 
is  an  integral,  individual  performance,  the 
embodiment  of  an  imaginary  conception,  or 
vision,  which  cannot  possibly  be  produced 
again  by  its  originator  or  by  someone  else 
and  have  all  the  same  features  exactly  re- 
peated. So  that  "  the  finest  galvano-plastic 
reproduction  of  Michel  Angelo's  Moses 
is  no  more  a  work  of  art  than  the  most 
perfect  color  reproduction  of  a  Botticelli, 
however  excellent  the  grade  of  chromo- 
photography." 

A  piece  of  furniture  or  a  candelabrum 
made  by  machines  in  a  factory  is  as  little  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  art  as,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  new  spoons  or  forks  made 
by  Olbrich,  with  which  the  market  is  flooded 
at  the  present  time.  "  It  is  nobody's  duty  to 
be  artistic,"  and  therefore  no  obligation  exists 


to  give  an  artistic  appearance  to  clothes, 
dwellings,  automobiles,  tramcars,  shop-win- 
dows;  and  the  modem  endeavor  to  mckc 
everything  "  beautiful,"  down  to  the  frames 
of  electric  bell  buttons,  has  been  carried  much 
too  far.  In  fact^  the  result  has  been  the 
spread, — since  the  objects  thus  manufactured 
are  in  very  general  use,— of  a  "  vulgar 
pseudo-estheticism,"  to  combat  which  must 
be  the  task  of  modem  culture,  whose  office 
is  the  regulation  of  taste. 

Good  taste,  to  be  sure,  is  itself  a  conventioa 
which  stands  and  falls  at  certain  times.  And  be> 
cause  we  are  scarcely  rid  of  a  period  of  orna- 
mental exaggeration,  a  strong  desire  has  sprang 
up  for  the  plain,  the  simple,  the  practical,  tb« 
useful,  just  as  after  a  period  of  wide  trousers  a 
sudden  preference  for  narrow  trousers  arises 
Although  one  cannot  be  compelled  to  bow  down 
to  art,  one  is  subject  to  the  obligations  of  good 
taste,  which,  like  politeness,  forms  ^a  necessary 
part  of  life  and  follows  given  rules.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  adopt  forms  universally 
acknowledged  as  right  and  proper,  forms  not 
established  by  an  individual,  but  exprcssii^ 
themselves  as  a  multifold  will.  General  public 
opinion  does  not  judge  a  work  of  art  authori- 
tatively, but  it  is  authoritative  as  to  the  demands 
of  good  taste,  which,  of  course,  like  all  fashions 
or  conventions,  may  be  obedient  to  tradition  or 
subject  to  revolution.  Industry,  and  hence  also 
industrial  art, — which  lives  by  and  for  the  gen- 
eral public, — cannot  provide  an  output  of  works 
of  art,  that  being  beyond  its  power ;  it  can  only 
provide  for  the  demands  of  good  taste. 

If  the  claims  of  art  and  industrial  art  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct,  there  will  be  noth- 
ing to  fear : 

The  altar  will  then  be  free  of  pseudo-esthetic- 
ism, and  there  will  be  room  upon  it  for  every 
pure,  genuine  work  of  art  that  we  can  find. 
The  mechanic  arts,  which  create  purely  artis- 
tically, will  exist  so  long  as  men  possess  the 
faculties  of  artistic  feeling  and  execution. 
Therefore  we  need  have  no  apprehensions  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  industry  falsely  termed  in- 
dustrial art,  that  caters  to  common,  every  day 
wants.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  hope  that  this 
will  give  rise  to  human  longings  for  manifesta- 
tions of  individual  creative  minds.  As  in  the  age 
of  railroads,  there  is  more  travel  than  ever,  so 
will  the  artistic  handicrafts  be  indirectly  fur- 
thered by  "  mass  manufacture." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  VIEWPOINT  IN  THE  BALKAN  PROBLEM. 


I    HAT  well-informed  and  vigorous  writer 
who  contributes  to  the  English  month- 
lies and  quarterlies  under  the  pseudonym  of 
**  Calchas  "  discusses,  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 


ARCHDUKE    FRANCIS    FERDINAND,     HEIR-APPARENT 
TO  THE  THRONE   OF    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

view,  the  Austro-Hungarian  attitude  in  the 
Balkan  question.  He  maintains  that  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  has  practically  handed 
over  the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Austria-Hungary  to  his  successor.  The 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  has  great  ideas; 
one  of  these  is  that 

Imperial  Austria  is  to  be  not  only  a  vital  and 
progressive  state  within.  Without  it  is  to  be  an 
independent,  active,  and  expanding  power. 
Franz  Ferdinand  is  now  forty-five.  No  man 
ever  passed  through  a  more  thorough  educa- 
tion tor  the  duties  of  coming  rulership.  He 
was  never  so  popular  as  to-day  among  the  great 
majority  of  his  future  subjects.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  most  resolute  promoter  of  the 
universal  suffrage  which  has  restored  to  Aus- 
tria the  sense  of  life.  He  is  thought  to  be  be- 
hind the  foreign  policy  which  is  looked  upon  as 
having  at  a  stroke  reasserted  Austria's  rightful 


influence  in  the  world.  Of  the  ideas  of  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  Baron  Aehrenthal 
is  the  exponent;  and  those  ideas  are  character- 
ized through  and  through  by  the  democratic  im- 
perialism advocated  by  every  successful  political 
leader  in  our  time.  Based  upon  universal  suf- 
frage and  racial  equality,  the  Austria-Hungary 
of  the  future  is  to  be  a  federal,  not  a  dual  system. 
Henceforth  there  will  be  a  steady  attempt 
from  the  Austrian  side  to  spread  the  view  that 
the  vision  of  a  "  Greater  Servia  "  might  be  mag- 
nificently realized  under  the  Hapsburg  crown. 
The  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has 
been  most  vigorously  advocated  from  the  first 
by  the .  Christian  Socialists, — the  party  with 
which  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  is  sup- 
posed to  be  most  in  sympathy.  A  member  of 
that  party,  Prince  Alexis  Liechtenstein,  declared 
the  other  day  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Serbo- 
Croats  are  already  under  the  Hapsburg  scepter, 
since  Montenegro  and  the  kingdom  of  Servia 
only  include  a  small  minority  of  the  race.  "  The 
center  of  gravity  around  which  southern  Slav 
unity  will  crystallize  lies  in  Austria,  not  in  Ser- 
via or  Montenegro,  since,  according  to  the  law 
of  gravitation  and  mass,  the  greater  attracts  the 
smaller,  and  not  vice  versa.  A  whole  policy  is 
contained  in  these  words.  The  heir-apparent 
and  Baron  Aehrenthal  in  their  private  minds 
undoubtedly  agree  with  it.  Hungary  would  be 
held  fast  on  both  sides,  and  the  independence 
movement  among  the  Magyars  would  be  in- 
evitably extinguished.  The  dual  system  would 
be  converted  into  a  triple  system,  leading  per- 
haps to  a  final  reorganization  by  which  Bohemia 
and  Poland  would  become  autonomous  king- 
doms. To  a  great  scheme  of  this  kind  the  Arch- 
duke Franz  Ferdinand  is  iDelieved  to  incline. 

Austria's  Good  Work. 
Dr.  Dillon,  who  writes  (in  the  Contem- 
porary Review)  as  an  eyewitness,  declares 
that  Austria  has  done  her  work  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  in  a  masterly  manner.  He 
was  amazed,  in  passing  through  the  occupied 
provinces,  at  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
material  and  cultural  improvements  he  found 
there. 

Life  and  property  were  safeguarded  as  in 
western  Europe;  the  ways  of  communication, 
railroads  and  carriage-roads,  were  excellent; 
even-handed  justice  was  administered  cheaply 
and  rapidly;  crime  was  diminishing;  the  prisons 
were  places  of  betterment, — reformatories  rather 
than  gaols ;  agricultural  methods  were  improv- 
ing; industry  was  being  encouraged, — in  a  word, 
a  complete  transformation  had  been  effected  in 
the  economic  and  cultural  conditions,  while  the 
standard  of  living  had  been  raised. 

Politically,  however,  Dr.  Dillon  insists,  the 
people  were  crushed. 

A  Defense  of  Austria  by  a  Hunsarian. 

Dr.  Emil  Reich,  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, states  the  Austro-Hungarian  case.  He 
admits  "  an  element  of  formal  incorrectness  '* 
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toward  the  other  powers  concerned,  but 
pleads  that  Austria  was  compelled  to  make  a 
choice  between  two  evils,— either  to  do  as  she 
has  done  or  to  make  war  on  Servia.  For  thirty 
years  Austria  has  exercised  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  "  all  and  every  right  and  privi- 
lege of  absolute  sovereignty."  Dr.  Reich  lays 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
capitulations  such  as  still  exist  in  Cyprus  and 
Eg>T)t.  But  "  the  false  position  and  legally 
fictitious  sovereignty  of  Austria-Hungary  "  in 
the  two  provinces  was  being  made  the  occa- 
sion of  constant  intrigue  and  smoldering  re- 
volt by  the  southern  Slavs,  principally  the 


Servians,  "  for  the  purpose  of  a  sort  of  .p»- 
Servianism."  Austria  put  an  end  to  this  dan- 
gerous ambiguity  in  a  way  and  with  a  dis- 
patch that  no  international  conference  could 
have  attained.  The  introduction  of  coostittt- 
tional  government  into  Turkey  rendered  pos- 
sible the  claim  of  the  two  provinces  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Turkish  Parliament.  Yk- 
cisive  action  was  at  once  imperative.  An- 
nexation makes  legal  repression  of  revolu- 
tionary movements  a  comparatively  cki 
matter.  In  Bulgaria,  too,  "  the  historic 
growth  of  events  and  facts  outstripped  tbr 
growth  of  legal  doctrines." 


THE  RIGHTS  OF   THE  MOTHER. 


In  reviewing  a  work  recently  published  in 
Holland  by  Prof.  August  Forel  on  the 
question  of  sex,  the  Dutch  monthly  Vragen 
van  den  Dag  for  August  quotes  with  appar- 
ent approval  the  author's  theory  of  the 
"  Rights  of  the  Mother." 

The  superior  strength  of  the  man,  says  the 
author,  and  the  ancient  patriarchal  relation 
led  to  the  custom  of  giving  the  name  of  the 
father  to  the  family.  But  this  is  not  only 
unnatural,  but  has  led  to  some  disagreeable 
consequences.  Though  it  be  true  that  in  the 
process  of  birth  a  human  being  inherits  as 
much  from  the  father  as  from  the  mother,  in 
all  other  respects  the  mother  stands  much 
closer  to  him  than  the  father.  Those  races 
among  whom  the  mother  is  the  preponderat- 
ing factor  in  the  family,  not  merely  in  the 
bestowing  of  the  name,  but  in  other  respects 
as  well,  have  therefore  given  heed  to  nature. 

The  fact  that  the  mother  is  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  child  before  birth  and  for  years 
thereafter  gives  her  a  claim  upon  it  which  does 
not  belonp  to  the  father.  For  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  as  we  said  before,  the  children 
should  bear  the  surname  of  the  mother.  Fur- 
ther, it  should  be  the  rule  that  in  case  of  divorce 
the  children  should  be  given  to  the  mother,  un- 
le«;s  for  particularly  cogent  reasons  a  court 
should  decif*e  otherwise. 

Furthermore,  this  writer  claims,  aside 
from  the  giving  to  the  family  of  the  name  in 
the  maternal  line,  both  the  home  and  its  di- 
rection should  belong  to  the  wife  alone,  be- 
cause she  only  is  the  true  center  of  the  family. 


The  husband  is,  speaking  in  general,  and  will 
ever  remain,  the  stronger,  and  has  nothing  to 
fear    from    the   wife's    rule    within    the    hoasc. 
What   seems  to  me   demanded    in    the   case  I 
would  modestly  comprehend  under  the  follow- 
ing points :  ( i )   The  giving  of  the  name  of  tbt 
mother  to  the  children;   (2)  with  the  except^ 
of  cases  in  which,  because  of  incapacity,  abus*. 
mental   disease,  and  the  like,   the  mother  for- 
feits her  maternal  rights  or  is  deprived  of  then- 
she  should  be  legally  granted  the  sole  and  sd- 
preme  guardianship  of  and  authority  over  the 
children  so  long  as  this  may  be  necessary  for 
them;   (3)   the  wife  should  be  the  owner  and 
supreme  ruler  of  the  home.    The  management  of 
the  house  and  all  her  work  done  in  consequence 
of  her  maternal  duties  should  be  rewarded  ac- 
cordingly, for  the  wife  has  as  much  right  to  be 
indemnified  for  her  labor  as  the  husband  has  for 
his  own ;    (4)   as  long  as  the  marital   rebtion^ 
continue,  the  husband  is  to  have  a  right  to  resi- 
dence, and  to  the  care  and  service  of  the  wife, 
in  return  for  the  protection  afforded  by  him  u> 
the  family,  for  his  co-operation  in  the  household, 
and  the  education  of  the  children,  as  well  as  for 
his  financial  contribution  toward  the  support  ot 
the  establishment;  (5)  with  the  exception  of  hi5 
share  in  the  household  expenses  and  those  in- 
curred in  the  education  of  the  children,  the  cam- 
ing:s  and  private  fortune  of  the  husband  arc  to 
belong  to  him  alone,  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
wife   is  to  have  sole  claim   upon   lier  personal 
earnings  and  fortune.     In  the  case  of  a  separa- 
tion, the  individual  fortunes  should  also  be  vp- 
a rated,  each  taking  what  belongs  to  each.    With 
the  exceptions  mentioned  above,  to  be  judicia/Iy 
determined,  the  children,  in  case  of  separation 
or    divorce,    should    be    given    to    the   mother 
Nevertheless,  the  father  will  remain  obligated, 
so  long  as  he  is  able  to  work,  to   furnish  his 
share  of  the  expenses  for  the  support  and  edu- 
cation of  his  children  during  their  minority. 


LEADING    FINANCIAL  ARTICLES. 


THE   BENEFITS  OF   PERSONAL   INVESTMENT. 


■  HE  smash  in  stocks  last  year  woke  Amer- 
icans up  to  the  opportunities  of  per- 
sonally supervised  investment.  It  was  re- 
vealed to  some  and  emphasized  to  the  rest 
that  money  can  be  treated  scientifically,  and 
ought  to  be.  The  result  is  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  new  names  on  the  lists  of  stock- 
holders in  prosperous  corporations,  and  on 
the  customers'  ledgers  of  investment  banking- 
houses. 

All  this  has  a  meaning  to  the  nation  far 
beyond  the  personal  profit  of  individuals. 
To  investigate  the  safety  of  one's  money,  the 
character  of  the  men  who  are  using  it,  and 
the  qualities  of  banks  and  stocks  and  bonds 
and  notes  and  combinations  thereof  best 
suited  to  one's  peculiar  problem,  makes  one 
not  only  a  wealthier,  but  a  better,  citizen. 

Comment  on  the  wide  influence  of  per- 
sonal finance  comes  from  many  sources. 
There  is  the  financial  press,  such  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  New  York  Times 
**  Weekly  Financial  Supplement."  There 
arc  utterances  also  from  representatives  of 
the  public  like  Chairman  Knapp,  of  the  In- 
terstate Conunerce  Commission,  and  from 
bankers  not  primarily  interested  in  securities, 
as  for  instance,  President  John  J.  Mitchell, 
of  the  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Par- 
ticularly significant  are  the  reflections  of  a 
steady  public  demand,  such  as  the  growing 
investment  departments  sustained  by  monthly 
and  weekly  magazines  of  large  circulation, 
and  the  official  bulletins  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  association's  "  West  Side  Branch,"  in 
New  York  City,  explains  the  need  for  its 
lecture  course  in  banking  and  investments: 

The  impression  is  widespread  that  the  inves- 
tor class  is  limited  to  a  few  thousand  million- 
aires and  a  few  hundred  thousand  rich  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  chiefly  made  up  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  people  of  moderate  means, 
whose  investment  holdings,  according  to  careful 
estimates,  range  in  amount  from  $ioo  to  $10,000 
each.  But  this  does  not  indicate  the  great  per- 
centage of  our  population  which  is  affected  by 
the  practical  economic  question  of  the  proper 
investment  of  money;  others,  besides  the  actual 
owners  of  the  securities,  are  usually  -directly 
dependent  on  the  income  from  the  invest- 
ments. 

The  question  of  investing  has  come  to  be  one 
of  direct  economic  importance  to  several  mil- 


lions of  men  and  women  in  America,  and,  in- 
directly, to  practically  the  entire  population  of 
the  country. 

NEW    OWNERS    OF   THE    CORPORATIONS. 

Never  has  the  number  of  holders  of  Amer- 
ican securities  been  so  great.  Owners  of 
railroad  stocks  alone,  as  estimated  by  the 
New  York  Times,  have  increased  from  350,- 
000  to  500,000  in  the  last  four  years.  A 
large  portion  of  this  increase  has  been  within 
the  last  year.  Some  2,000,000  investors  are 
the  direct  partners  of  the  captains  of  indus- 
try, and  the  savings  of  some  20,000,000 
workers  altogether  are  invested  in  corporate 
enterprise  by  way  of  trustees,  banks,  hospitals, 
colleges,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
financial  institutions. 

The  causes  for  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  buying  of  "  odd  lots  "  (of  less  than 
100  shares  of  stock  apiece)  is  sketched  by  the 
fVall  Street  Journal: 

The  odd-lot  investor,  throughout  the  year  and 
over  the  country  in  general,  has  laid  away  a 
large  amount  of  resources,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  number  of  investment  units 
has  been  greatly  extended.  This  may  account 
for  the  notable  mcrease  in  the  number  of  stock- 
holders in  some  corporations.  The  sound  and 
prosperous  conditions  of  agricultural  districts 
have  provided  some  of  the  means  for  this  gen- 
eral investing,  the  fall  of  security  prices  has 
encouraged  it,  and  industrial  and  commercial 
depression  has  favored  it  by  closing  temporarily 
other  avenues  of  investment. 

The  withdrawing  of  cash  after  last  year's 
panic  and  its  investment  in  standard  stocks 
and  bonds  is  approved  by  President  John  J. 
Mitchell,  of  the  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank.  "  To  a  considerable  degree  it  is  bene- 
ficial," he  writes: 

We  have  thousands  of  depositors  whose  sav- 
ings range  from  $5000  to  $10,000  each.  They 
are  what  people  generally  term  the  middle 
classes.  They  read  and  know  something  about 
investments.  Savings  logically  go  into  securi- 
ties. It  is  better  so.  The  more  people  there 
are  with  money  invested  the  sounder  is  the  gen- 
eral financial  situation  and  the  less  chance  is 
there  for  Socialism  to  spread. 

DIRECT  INVESTMENT  HIGHLY  DESIRABLE. 

From  now  on  "  more  money  will  be  di- 
rectly invested  and  less  sent  away  from  home, 
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through  the  banks,  to  be  loaned  in  the  more 
or  less  speculative  centers,"  writes  Chairman 
Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

This  seems  to  be  a  highly  desirable  consum- 
mation. It  will  promote  a  wider  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  the  immense  mass  of  securities 
which  represent  a  great  proportion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  It  will  lessen  the  volume  of  those 
securities  held  in  a  speculative  way;  will  reduce 
the  possibility  and  also  the  danger  of  manipula- 
tion of  the  market  with  disastrous  results. 

Thus  the  man  who  deposits  his  $500  or  $5000 
in  a  country  bank,  which  in  turn  deposits  it  in 
New  York,  becomes  in  fact  an  investor  in  the 
securities  in  which  New  York  deals.  But  he  in- 
sists on  the  security  of  the  bank's  credit  standing 
between  him  and  the  investment.  That  is,  in  a 
general  way,  because  the  country  at  large  is  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  this  kind  of  investment, 
and  also  because  many  people  with  money  in 
banks  do  not  have  confidence  enough  in  this 
class  of  investments  to  care  to  use  their  own 
judgment  in  buying. 

It  seems  altogether  likely  that  investments  in 
this  kind  of  securities  will  soon  become  popular; 
that  the  sections  of  country  where  bankers  and 
investors  have  not  in  the  past  sought  after  this 
class  of  property  will  more  and  more  want  it. 

To  protect  the  investing  public,  and  also 
to  help  well-conducted  corporations  to  raise 
needed  money,  a  governmental  system  of  pub- 
lic information  would  certainly  be  helpful. 
Mr.  Knapp  believes  that  legislation  along  this 
line  is  not  far  from  enactment. 


Last  year  many  law-making  bodies  wot 
trying  to  bend  big  corporations  to  the  pub- 
lic will, — in  some  cases  with  danger  of  break* 
ing  them.  *  At  this  date,  however,  there  arc 
many  signs  that  whatever  regulation  takes 
place  will  be  in  the  investor's  behalf- 
One  feature  is  the  rise  of  protective  socie- 
ties, such  as  the  American  Railroad  Employ- 
ees and  Investors'  Association.  Its  executive 
committee  is  composed  of  four  railroad 
presidents  and  the  heads  of  four  of  the  rail- 
way brotherhoods,  one  of  whom  is  P.  H. 
Morrissey,  its  secretary.  Its  object  is  "  to 
secure  a  fair  return  alike  to  capital  and  labor 
invested  in  American  railroads."  This  as- 
sociation is  not  to  take  part  in  controversies 
between  railroad  and  employees  and  offidak 
but  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  legislation  which 
might  work  unjustly  to  the  railroad  inve^r 
and  laborer. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  Aat 
the  American  man  and  woman  arc  more  in- 
terested than  ever  in  problems  of  personal 
investment  is  given  by  several  of  the  stand- 
ard magazines.  They  find  a  steady  response 
from  their  readers  to  the  regular  investment 
news  printed  in  their  columns. 

This  "  wholesome  investment  education," 
writes  H.  D.  Robbins  in  Trust  Companies, 
"  has  already  had  a  far  reaching  effect,— 
benefiting  all  qoncemed." 


A  MONEY-SAVING   FACT. 


p^VERY  year,  in  this  country,  huge  for- 
tunes in  the  aggregate  are  swindled 
away  from  hard-working  folk  by  means  of 
irresponsible  promotions,  mining  and  miscel- 
laneous. These  sad  losses  would  stop  if  one 
simple  fact  were  posted  in  every  home. 

For  instance,  the  office  of  a  certain  mining 
promotion  company  in  New  York  City  was 
raided  three  weeks  ago.  Inspectors  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  carried  away  sev- 
eral gunnysacksful  of  the  hundreds  of  checks 
and  thousands  of  letters  sent  in  from  credu- 
lous "  investors."  Chief  Inspector  W.  S. 
Meyer  called  the  scheme  "  the  most  stupen- 
dous mining  fraud  ever  operated  in  Amer- 
ica." The  total  amount  taken  in  by  the  pro- 
moters of  this  one  concern  alone  reach  into 
the  millions. 

Not  long  ago,  when  circulars  of  the  same 
company  were  referred  to  the  publishers  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  by  several  readers, 
the  reply  was  promptly  sent  that  the  stock 


was  not  an  investment  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  The  advertisements  condemned  them- 
selves, as  they  would  have  done  to  any  com- 
mon-sense man  or  woman,  no  matter  how 
unacquainted  with  finance,  who  had  gi^tn 
attention  to  this  one  fact: 

"  A  review  of  all  the  propositions  pro- 
moted by  sensational  advertising  during  the 
last  jten  years  proves  there  are  not  three  to- 
day upon  a  healthy  dividend  paying  basis" 

AN  EASILY  detected  TRICK. 

The  above  is  the  statement  of  Henry  B. 
CliflFord,  a  mining  engineer  of  long  and 
varied  experience.  In  the  Ticker  Magazine, 
he  goes  on  to  expose  the  simple  and  easily 
recognized  trick  that  swindlers  use  to  make 
an  empty  proposition  appear  sound,  without 
becoming  liable  for  fraud : 

There  is  generally  but  little  fact  in  these 
articles.  A  misrepresented  fact  is  punishabk 
and  for  that  reason  these  articles  say  seldom 
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anything  positive  like:  "One  hundred  tons  of 
ore  were  shipped  to  the  smelter  last  week." 
The  reader,  once  posted,  can  mark  these  self- 
prepared  letters  at  a  glance ;  there  is  seldom  any 
statement  of  fact. 

These  word-artists  boast  of  their  ability  to 
promise  large  profits  without  really  saying  any- 
thing upon  which  a  grand  jury  could  indict.  Of 
late  years,  the  more  successful  writers  of  min- 
ingr  literature  deal  in  what  Rufus  Choate  called 
'*  glittering  generalities,"  and  constantly  keep  in 
the  minds  of  the  readers  the  fact  that  some  man 
has  acquired  great  wealth  in  mining  invest- 
ments, and  that  the  shares  offered  at  a  few 
cents  have  an  equal  chance  of  success. 

The  mail  of  a  financial  editor  brings  every 


now  and  then  a  pitiful  letter  from  some  "  in- 
vestor "  in  such  stock.  He  clings  to  the 
extravagant  advertisement  that  led  him  to 
buy  it;  he  points  to  the  "  guaranty,"  "  assur- 
ances/' "  absolute  certainty,"  "  solemn  prom- 
ises," of  25  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  or  75 
per  cent,  dividends,  and  asks  if  he  cannot  at 
least  get  his  money  back,  and  how  to  go  to 
law  for  it. 

This  article  is  written  in  the  hope  that 
such  people  will  look  in  the  future  for 
"  facts,"  because  their  money  can  rarely  be 
recovered  on  promises  alone. 


LOOKING  OVER  A    BOND   "BARGAIN. 


**I  CAN  get  5J4  per  cent,  on  my  money 
by  putting  it  into  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  refunding  and  extension  4>4  per 
cent,  bonds.  Don't  you  think  they  arc  a  bar- 
gain?" 

Financial  editors.are  finding  their  mail  full 
of  such  questions.  Bonds  of  the  general  type 
of  the  C.  &  S.  4>4s  are  just  now  in  the  pub- 
lic eye;  the  older,  better  known  bonds  (espe- 
cially the  "  gilt  edged  "  kind  that  is  legal  for 
-trustees  in  savings  banks)  have  been  bought 
and  bought  and  bought  by  investors  all  sum- 
mer, until  now  most  of  the  highest  grade  are 
so  high  that  the  purdiaser  cannot  get  more 
than  4  per  cent,  on  his  money. 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  4j4s  are  men- 
tioned in  many  of  these  inquiries.  They  seem 
to  have  aroused  interest  far  outside  the  circle 
of  regular  bond  buyers.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons. The  railroad  is  highly  prosperous.  It 
is  about  the  only  one  in  the  country  reporting 
an  increase  of  earnings  right  through  the  late 
depression.  And  the  bonds  have  the  quite  un- 
usual feature  of  coming  in  "  pieces  "  as  low 
zs  $\oo  face  value,  besides  the  customary 
$1000,  $5000,  and  $10,000. 

Thus  with  the  market  price  at  about  88, 
the  owner  of  only  $88  may  become  a  bond- 
holder, with  two  coupons  to  be  cashed  for 
$4.50  a  year.  TTiis  amounts  to  about  5J^ 
per  cent,  on  the  money  put  in. 

Are  the  bonds  a  "  bargain  "  ?  Remarks 
on  their  value,  and  bond  values  in  general, 
have  been  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Sum- 
mary, the  (Fall  Street  Journal,  the  Railroad 
Age  Gazette,  and  Moody's  Magazine,  The 
matter  looks  pretty  technical  at  first  glance. 

But  the  way  some  very  successful  dealers 
and  investors  in  bonds  would  make  use  of  the 
information   is   very   simple.     They   avoid 


strings  of  statistics  and  financial  lingo  as  they 
would  the  devil.  To  them,  little  two- 
numeral  percentages,  compared  for  different 
years  and  items,  are  the  things  that  talk. 
Anybody  who  has  ever  lent  or  borrowed  or 
earned  money  on  any  scale  can  follow  their 
reasoning.     It  is  something  like  this: 

HOW   THE   BOND    EXPERT's    MIND  WORKS. 

"  Suppose  I  buy  some  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  j^yis.  Then  I  and  all  the  other 
holders  of  the  issue  are  equally  interested  on 
three  of  its  sides:  legal,  financial,  and  per- 
sonal. 

"  First,  what  control  have  we  got  over  this 
road?  "  (The  answer  will  show  what  deal- 
ers call  the  "  class  "  of  the  boQd,  its  "  safety 
as  to  principal,"  compared  with  other  bonds 
of  the  same  class.) 

"  Second,  what  is  the  road's  extra  income 
after  cashing  our  coupons  and  settling  all 
the  other  fixed  charges  for  the  year?  "  (The 
simple  figure  expressing  this  answer  will  be 
compared  with  the  similar  figures  for  other 
railroads  of  the  same  kind  and  in  the  same 
territory,  and  thus  lead  to  a  judgment  on 
the  bond's  "  safety  as  to  interest.") 

"  Third,  what  kind  of  men  are  behind  this 
road,  what  are  their  records  for  getting  busi- 
ness at  a  low  cost  in  the  past,  and  what  op- 
portunities lie  before  them?"  (The  answer 
here  will  supply  the  "  human  equation  "  of 
the  other  two. ) 

A   FIVE    MINUTES*   CONCLUSION. 

In  about  five  minutes  the  investigator  can 
reach  some  conclusion  as  to  the  standing  of 
the  bonds,  provisional,  of  course,  on  careful 
verification  of  figures  and  statements.  To 
check  them  up  the  prospective  buj^r,  if  he 
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is  a  banker,  simply  calls  for  a  member  of  his 
"  statistical  department."  Here  are  avail- 
able the  original  sworn  reports  the  railroad 
puts  out,  copies  of  the  bond  mortgage  as  fur- 
nished to  the  trustee,  and  records  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  of  the 
railroad  commissioners  of  the  various  States 
through  which  the  road  passes;  besides  such 
elaborate  tomes  as  the  White  &  Kemble 
''  Bond  Atlas,''  and  the  standard  manuals. 

Or  a  private  investor  can  take  advantage 
of  the  same  first  hand  records  by  visiting  or 
writing  to  any  investment  banker  established 
on  a  large  scale.  Experienced  bankers  arc 
only  too  glad  to  deal  with  investors  who  have 
done  some  self-informing. 

A  sketch  follows  of  the  way  such  "  pro- 
visional conclusions  **  can  be  reached  quickly. 
It  might  have  been  directed  to  any  other  bond 
in  the  public  eye,  just  as  well  as  to  the  C.  & 
S.*s.  Thus  it  may  answer  people  who  have 
been  inquiring  on  several  points, — what  the 
simple  lines  of  a  bond  investigation  should 
be;  and  what  common  terms  like  "basis," 
**  refunding,"  "  maintenance,"  really  mean. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

First,  the  control  that  the  bonds  give  their 
holder  would  be  described  as  "  middle  class." 
The  Colorado  &  Southern  system  has  about 
2000  miles  of  track.  On  the  looo  miles 
of  the  main  line,  and  more  than  500  miles  of 
miscellaneous  branch  lines,  the  ^yis  have  a 
claim  second  to  that  of  $3i,cxx),ooo  other 
bonds.  On  about  500  miles  of  new,  well- 
built  track,  including  the  important  "  exten- 
sion "  to  the  Gulf,  after  which  they  are 
named,  the  4^8  have  a  first  claim.  As  the 
word  "  refunding  "  implies,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  are  to  be  exchanged  for  the  old 
bonds  of  the  railroad  as  soon  as  the  latter 
fall  due.  Thus  they  will  eventually  be  the 
only  mortgage  on  the  road. 

Now  the  worth  of  the  railroad  as  a  going 
concern  can  be  estimated  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  all  bonds  now  sold  or  likely  to  be. 
In  testimony,  thereto,  the  company  points  to 
the  value  put  on  its  stock.  The  legal  claim  of 
stockholders  comes  after  all  bondholders,  of 
course.  It  is  therefore  an  argument  for  the 
total  $55,000,000  of  bonds  (face  value)  that 
the  three  kinds  of  stock  outstanding  are 
worth,  at  present  selling  prices,  more  than 
$25,000,000  more. 

EXTRA  INCOME  SATISFACTORY. 

To  answer  the  second  question, — to  get  a 
figure  showing  the  road's  extra  income, — is 


done  in  a  moment.  The  figure  b  47  per  cent. 
This  means  that  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1908,  out  of  every  $100  the  company 
earned,  only  $53  were  needed  to  pay  inter- 
est coupons,  taxes,  rentals,  installments  on 
engines  and  cars, — "  fixed  charges,"  as  thf 
railroad  people  call  them, — Cleaving  $47  ora 
as  surplus  income. 

What  docs  this  figure  mean  ?  "  Gencrallj 
speaking,"  says  the  November  MooJf's 
Magazine,  "  for  Eastern  properties,  the  mar- 
gin of  safety  (per  cent  of  total  net  inoorae 
beyond  all  fixed  charges)  should  exceed  25 
per  cent.;  on  most  Western  and  Soutbeni 
properties  it  should  at  least  equal  40  per  cent 
to  make  the  securities  really  high  grade." 

Then  an  extra  income  of  47  per  cent 
would  seem  ample  for  safety  of  interest  Bat 
Moody's  is  very  emphatic  on  the  necessity  at 
scrutinizing  this  figure  over  a  period  of  fivt 
or  ten  years. 

It  is  important  to  know  what  this  surplus  "vt^ 
for  the  past  year,  of  course,  but  it  is  far  mere 
necessary  to  know  what  these  figures  have  b«r, 
for  a  series  of  years,  how  they  have  averaged 
and  whether  the  trend  has  been  up  or  domi. 
An  average  may  easily  be  abnormally  raised  l^ 
a  year  or  two  of  extraordinary  earnings,  jnst 
as  it  may  be  unduly  depressed  by  a  period  of 
poorer  results. 

Conservative  investors  who  applied  this  test 
five  years  ago,  kept  away  from  the  issues  of  the 
Rock  Island,  the  Seaboard,  the  Wheeling,  and 
the  'Frisco ;  they  bought  the  issues  of  the  Atchi- 
son, the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern, the  Reading,  and  the  Union  Pacific 

This  general  rule  was  outlined  hf 
Moody's  without  reference  to  any  particular 
bond.  At  any  investment  bankers,  however, 
one  can  find  a  copy  of  Poor's  or  Moody* s 
Manual,  and  in  it  the  record  from  which 
the  following  table  can  easily  be  constructed: 

Extra 

income.       Fixed  Net 

Year.                         Percent,     charges.  income. 

1902 40  $968,783  |1.595.541 

1903 38  1.0.30.430  1,527.383 

1904 30  1.058.195  1.49««1:M 

1905 27  1,888.007  2.591  AC 

1906 46  2.142,296  .%9085Afi 

1907 4»  2,228.705  4.S20.<^ 

1908 47  2.463.058  4,634.961 

Nearly  30  aFerage. 
The  story  appears  at  a  glance  down  the 
bold-face  column.  These  percentages  are 
given  in  round  numbers,  but  they  serve  to 
show  that  extra  income  never  sank  below  25 
per  cent.,  even  during  the  hard  times  of 
i903-'o5;  that  the  average  since  1902.  when 
the  present  management  got  the  road,  has 
been  nearly  39  per  cent. ;  and  that  for  each 
of  the  three  years  past,  the  safety  figure  of 
40  per  cent  has  been  exceeded. 
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THE  HUMAN   EQUATION. 

Another  look  at  the  same  figures  gives  an 
eloquent  answer  to  the  third  question :  What 
kind  of  men  are  running  this  road?  For  it 
shows  that  between  1905  and  1908  they  more 
than  doubted  the  yearly  running  debt  of  the 
company, — but  more  than  tripled  its  yearly 
earnings.  This  spells  the  ability  to  make  bor- 
rowed money  pay  its  way,  in  a  hurry. 

Here  is  the  vital  point  in  the  case.  About 
$37,ooo,cxx)  of  the  bonds  may  come  on  the 
market  during  the  next  thirteen  years,  and 
after  that,  when  the  "  refunding "  begins, 
some  $38,000,000  more.  The  latter,  of 
course,  may  add  little  or  nothing  to  yearly 
interest  payments ;  they  simply  take  the  place 
of  old  bonds. 

Who  are  these  men?  The  Colorado  & 
Southern  is  one  of  the  few  railroads  of  its 
size  and  strategic  command  not  understood 
to  be  controlled  by  any  of  the  half-dozen 
great  railroad  groups.  Its  representative 
spirit  is  Edwin  Hawley,  an  aggressive  and 
independent  traffic  manager  under  the  late 
Collis  P.  Huntington,  and  afterwards  under 
E.  H.  Harnman.  His  friends  say  that  his 
greatest  traffic  record  of  all  is  his  latest  on 
the  Colorado  &  Southern.  He  is  growing  to 
be  a  directing  factor  in  several  large  railway 
enterprises.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ports him  "  perhaps  the  least  talked  about 
of  men  who  do  things  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  finandal  community." 

On  the  executive  committee  of  the  road  are 
Gen.  Grenville  Dodge,  the  railroad  veteran, 
who  constructed  the  Union  Pacific;  B.  F. 
Yoakum,  the  able  and  active  operating  head 
of  the  Rock  Island  Company,  and  among 
other  names  that  stand  for  good  management 
is  that  of  President  Frank  Trumbull. 

"  GOOD  PROVTOERS." 

Another  part  of  the  "  human  "  question  is: 
»  Has  the  management  kept  the  road  up-to- 
date?  Has  the  "maintenance"  of  engines, 
cars,  rails,  ties,  bridges,  stations,  and  so  forth, 
been  all  that  is  needed  to  fit  the  road  for 
handling  bigger  future  loads?  Or  has  it 
been  "  skinned  "  to  make  a  better  showing 
of  earnings? 

After  comparing  the  C.  &  S.'s  latest  main- 
tenance figures  with  former  ones,  the  Rail- 
road Age  Gazette  decides  that  in  1908  "  the 
property  was  kept  up  by  liberal  expenditures. 
Improvements  were  carried  on  without  in- 
tcmiption."  The  Railroad  Commission  of 
Texas,— one  of  die  most  exacting  in  the 


country, — reports  on  the  "  Fort  Worth  and 
Denver  City,"  which  operates  450  miles  of 
Colorado  &  Southern  main  lines,  as  follows: 

This  company  appears  to  be  complying  in 
every  respect  with  the  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion, requiring  improvements  in  roadbed  and 
service,  and  it  bids  fair  within  a  very  short  time 
to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  substantially  built 
and  equipped  railroads  in  the  State.  The  man- 
agement deserves  to  be  complimented  very 
highly. 

FUTURE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Finally,  what  openings  for  future  traffic 
exist  as  a  result  of  the  managers'  aggressive- 
ness? The  Wall  Street  Summary  briefly 
explains : 

In  studying  a  map  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern 
Railway  one  is  impressed  with  the  system's  am- 
plitude. Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas  are  traversed, — four  veritable  empires, — 
each  exceeding  in  area  and  resources  certain  for- 
eign countries.  Cotton  and  com,  coal  and  cat- 
tle, together  with  ores,  lumber,  and  merchandise, 
are  among  the  system's  diversified  traffic.  The 
company's  geographical  position  is  strategic 
Colorado  &  Southern  is  a  short  line  between 
Denver  and  Galveston.  From  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, via  Orin  Junction  on  the  Union  Pacific,  a 
route  is  formed  to  the  Northwest.  These  arc 
the  general  factors  which  give  value  to  Colorado 
&  Southern  4j^s. 

A  COMPARISON. 

After  sizing  up  a  bond's  "  class,"  and  the 
earnings  and  the  men  behind  it,  the  expert 
next  looks  for  comparisons  with  others  like 
it.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  October  i 
lined  up  the  G)lorado  &  Southern  4J/2S  with 
three  other  bonds.  On  most  of  the  test 
points,  the  C.  &  S.*s.  showed  some  advantage. 
The  Journal,  however,  found  that  they  were 
selling  lower  in  proportion  than  the  others. 
This  appears  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  prices,  however,  have  l^n  brought  up 
to  date  of  writing: 

^    ^    «    .  ^     -  Percent 

C,  C,  C.  &  St  L.  general  48.  to  yield 4.10 

C.  &  O.  general  4^8,  to  yield 4.40 

Southern  Railway  consolidated  Ss.  to  yield 4.60 

Colorado  &  Southern  refunding  4'/i8 5.35 

Why  do  these  bonds  sell  at  a  price  appar- 
ently so  low?  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
declares  that  "  all  of  the  elements  which  en- 
ter into  a  consideration  of  the  investment 
merits  of  a  railroad  bond  point  to  a  very 
reasonable  assurance  as  to  the  safety  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  " ;  and  it  offers  as  explana- 
tion "  the  fact  that  the  bonds  have  not  as  yet 
graduated  into  the  class  of  strictly  gilt-edge 
securities,  and  that  the  latter  class  of  bonds 
has  in  general  been  the  only  one  to  show  any 
marked  improvement  in  market  position*" 
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STUDIES  OF  CHRIST. 

^Tiilc  the  season's  list  of  rdigicas  books  is 


hinsng  the  eifmrnTs  ot  law  m 
of  a  re^clar  Vt^  brief  wbkb 

marked  by  the  unostial  n-jinber  *ji  vorks  of  the-    and  "  errors."    The  srmnd 

ok>gica]  interpretation  and  rcl:z»a5  inspirational 

appeal,  there  is  nouceab!e  an  increasing  n*jmber 

of  anal>tical  studies  of  the  man  Jesus  Onst  in 

his  human  aspects  and  reiati'^^nships.     Three  of 

these  volumes  which   are   n-^tm  ..'Ohy 

hrm,  courageous,  and 


tacx  m  the  ton 


dispassionate,  but  del- 
icate and  rererentiaJ, 
handling  are :  **  The 
Trial  of  Jesus  fp>m 
a  Law>-er's  Stand- 
point,"  in  two  vol- 
umes, by  Walter  M. 
Ch  andler  (New 
York :  The  Empire 
Publishing  Com- 
pany );  "Jesus  of 
Nazareth,"  by  S.  C 
Bradley  { Bo^t-.n : 
Sherman,  French  > , 
and  **  The  Character 
of  Jesus."  by  Dr. 
Charles  Edward  Jef- 
ferson ( New  York : 
Crowe)]). 

Mr.  Chandler,  who 
is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  bar  and 
kno^-n  for  his  cogent 
reasoning  and  orator- 
ical ability,  has  en- 
deavored in  the^e  two 
volumes, — o  n  e  d  e  - 
voted  to  the  Hebrew 
trial  and  the  other  to 
the  Roman  trial, — to 
set  forth,  strictly  from 
a  lawyer  s  standpoint. 
"the  legal  rights  of 
the  man  Jesus  at  the 
bar  of  human  justice 
under  Jewish  and 
Roman  laws."  It  is 
quite  clear  and  beyond 
dispute,  says  Mr. 
Chandler  in  his  preface,  that 


record  of  i^ct  bt'jugbt  06l  ai  the  fs^L  traL  s»c 
discusses  the  Hebrew  tria!  as  a  cxae  btkn 
Pilate  and  Herod  ^aafir  in  tbe  J0A  of  the  fts- 
era!  Roman  pcucedme.  The  seixioJ  iim  ■[  a 
for  their   completed  b>-  a  consMieralioa  oc  "  GnecD-EaaaB 

Pagaa  i  s  :e    a:   :be 


of  Cirtst.'  a 
cf  sboct  \g> 
graphical  sJketAts  " 
forty  niftr.ticii^  of  6? 
great  Sanhedr:: 
which  tried  Jcs^ 
and  the  "  Apocrjft^ 
Acts  of  Pilate." 

As  to  the  aaciMc- 
ticTty  of  the  gospek 
which  cooCain  t^c 
only  accocmts  accc^ 
sibie  of  the  trial  xsi 
execution  of  the  mn 
Jesus,  Mr.  Chandk*^ 
says :  "  No  other  'lit- 
erature bears  htstor: 
scrutiny  so  well  i« 
the  New  Testanxs: 
biographies."  Their- 
fore,  he  continoes.  mr 
are  led  to  dedare 
that  "if  the  gospe' 
h  i  s  tor  ians  he  »< 
worthy  of  belief  wt 
are  without  fooDds- 
tion  for  rational  faith 
in  the  secular  annals 
of  the  human  race." 
Assuming,  therefore, 
that  the  gospel  his- 
tories "  would  be  ad- 
mitted into  a  modern 
court  of  law  in  i 
modem  judicial  pro- 
ceeding,^ Mr.  ChaiKl- 
ler  proceeds  to 
consider  in  detaL 
the  code  of  He- 
in  dealing  with    brew  criminal  procedure,  giving  a  detailed  and 


Pbococnph  by  Piric  MacDoohltf. 

W.\LTEX    V.    CHANDLER. 

(Author  of  "The  Trial   of  Josus  from  a   Law3rer*s 

Standpoint.") 


the  historical  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  trial 
and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  we  cannot  remotely  em- 
ploy the  method  of  proof  which  is  ba>ed  upon 
religious  consciousness  and  experience.  .  . 
We  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  legal 
and  historical  method  of  proof." 

Taking  up  the  Hebrew  trial  before  the  great  of  Hebrew  criminal  law  was  marked  by  lofty 
Sanhedrin,  he  first  considers  the  "  record  of  conception  of  right  and  wron^,  and  was  per- 
fact,"  submitting  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel 
narratives  "  to  the  rigorous  tests  of  rules  of  evi- 
dence laid  down  by  Greenleaf  and  by  Starkie." 
He  next  considers  Hebrew  criminal  jurispru- 
dence based  upon  the  Mosaic  code  and  upon  the 
Talmud,   and  discusses   the   competency  of    the 

Sanhedrin  to  conduct  the  trial.     The  next  step    be  adequate  in  this   instance,  since  the  charges 
•-  *'>  consider  the  legal  aspects  of  the  trial,  com-    against    Him    were    sedition    and    blaspbcnqr* 


highly  interesting  analysis  of  the  famous  Ta.^ 
mud.  Considering,  as  he  does,  under  this  catt- 
gor>'  the  crimes  and  punishments,  the  courts 
and  judges,  the  witnesses  and  evidence,  and  th« 
modes  of  trial  and  execution  in  capital  cases, 
Mr.  Chandler  says:  "The  entire  administratioa 


nieated  by  a  noble  sentiment  of  justice  and  ho- 
manity."  Assuming  that  the  great  Sanhedrin 
existed  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  according 
to  the  weight  of  authority  Jesus  was  tried  be^ 
fore  this  body,  the  author  passes  upon  the  aa- 
thority  of  the  court,  which  he  finally  declares  to 
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"  both  of  which  crimes  came  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Jews." 
yVn  analysis  of  the  two  distinct  charges,  that  of 
sedition  and  blasphemy,  leads  Mr.  Giandler, — 
Holding  strictly  as  he  does  to  the  legal  procedure 
as  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  and  Talmudic  codes, 

to  conclude  that :  "  The  pages  of  human  his- 

tiory  present  no  stronger  case  of  judicial  murder 
iHan  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, for  the  simple  reason  that  all  forms  of  law 
-were  outraged  and  trampled  under  foot  in  the 
proceedings  instituted  against  Him.    The  errors 
"were  so  numerous  and  the  proceedings  so  flag- 
rant that  manjr  have  doubted  the  existence  of  a 
trial."    In  detail :  the  arrest  of  Jesus  was  illegal ; 
1-1  is  private  examination  before  Annas  or  Caia- 
phas  was  illegal;  His  indictment  was  illegal  in 
form ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrin  against 
Him  were  illegal,  because  thev  were  conducted 
at  night  before  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  and 
on    a    day  preceding  the  Jewish   Sabbath;   the 
trial  was  illegal  because  it  was  concluded  with- 
in one  day;  the  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
illegal  because  it  was  founded  upon  the  uncor- 
roborated confession  of  Christ  Himself,  because 
it  was  pronounced  in  a  place  forbidden  by  law, 
because   the  members  of   the  great   Sanhedrin 
were  legally  disqualified  to  try  the  accused,  and 
because  the  "merits  of  the  defense"  were  not 
considered. 

In  the  second  volume  Mr.  Chandler  considers : 
what  charge    was   made   against   Jesus    before 
Pilate,  what  Roman  law  was  applicable  to  these 
charges,  and  did  Pilate  apply  these  laws  either 
in  letter  or  in  spirit.     He  proceeds  to  consider 
what  would  have  been  the  procedure  in  a  per- 
fectly regular  Roman   trial   under  the  circum- 
stances, and  then  points  out  in  what  respect  this 
specific  trial   differs.     Pilate,  he  says,   did   not 
merely  review  a  sentence  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  Sanhedrin  after  a  regular  trial,  but  he 
conducted  an  entirely  new  trial  upon  the  charge 
of  treason  against  Caesar,  a  charge  which  came 
within  his  proper  jurisdiction.    Pilate  swept  aside 
the  charges  of  sedition  and  blasphemy  and  took 
cognizance  of  the  one  most  awful  cnme  known 
to  Roman  law,  high  treason  against  Qesar,  par- 
ticularly in  Palestine,  always  a  hotbed  of  insur- 
rection and  sedition  against  Rome's  power.  This 
writer  believes  that  despite  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  not  a   Roman   citizen,   the  due    forms   of 
Roman  law  were  observed  at  His  trial.     The 
result,  however,  was  "judicial  murder,"  because 
the  judge,  after  having  acquitted  Jesus  ("I  find 
in  Him  no  fault  at  all"),  delivered  Him  to  be 
crucified. 

Very  properly,  says  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  "  Jesus 
of  Na.7areth,  A  Life,"  there  is  a  theology  of 
Jesus  and  also  a  psychology  of  Him.  It  is  per- 
haps most  important  now  that  we  should  con- 
sider Him  as  a  man.  With  this  in  view  the 
author  has  permitted  his  imagination,  co-ordi- 
nated by  his  psychological  knowledge  and  bio- 
grai)hical  skill,  to  pen  a  word  picture  of  the  man 
Christ  in  His  human  life.  A  vivid  chapter  upon 
the  youth  of  Jesus  and  John  opens  the  volume. 

In  his  book,  "The  Character  of  Jesus,"  Dr. 
Jefferson  takes  much  the  same  ground  as  the 
author  just  referred  to.  He  leaves  Christ's  char- 
acter to  be  its  own  witness,  and  permits  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  deductions  from  the  pic- 
ture of  Jesus  as  He  must  have  been  seen  by  His 
friends  and  enemies. 


THE  VACHE  HATHOR  OF  DENDERAH, — THE   SACRED 

cow  OF  EGYPT. 

Illustration      (reduced)      from     "Egypt     and     Its 

Monuments." 

ARCHEOLOGY,  DESCRIPTION,  TRAVEL. 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  find  two 
other  persons  as  competent  to  prepare  a  fasci- 
nating, artistic  study  of  Egypt  which  should  be 
at  the  same  time  a  literary  tribute  and  |juide- 
book  of  the  highest  order  as  Robert  Hichens 
and  Jules  Guenn.  In  "  Egypt  and  Its  Monu- 
ments "  (Century)  these  literary  and  pictorial 
artists  have  combined  to  produce  a  most  stimu- 
lating and  beautiful  picture  in  art  and  color  of 
the  mysterious  charm  inseparable  from  the  land 
of  the  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  this  book  artist  and  writer  made  spe- 
cial trips  to  Egypt,  and  those  who  know  any- 
thing of  that  wonderful  country  respond  quickly 
to  the  mystery,  immensity,  and  color  impres- 
sions of  E^pt's  vast  monuments  of  the  past,  as 
they  have  imaged  them.  The  chapter  on  Den- 
derah,  in  which  the  Goddess  Hathor  is  consid- 
ered, is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  volume. 

In  the  series  of  delightful  essays  entitled  "  Out 
of  Doors  in  the  Holy  Land"  (Scribners),  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  gives  his  "  impressions  of 
travel  in  bodjr  and  spirit,"  emphasizing  especially 
his  firm  conviction  that  Christianity  is  an  out- 
of-doors  religion.  The  publishers  have  beau- 
tified the  volume  by  a  dozen  reproductions  in 
color  of  striking  photographs. 

The  splendid  work  being  done  by  the  Italian 
Government  in  excavating  the  site  of  the  two 
buried  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
while  admittedly  of  value  and  interest  to  artists 
and  antiquarians,  is  not  appreciated  in  all  its 
bearings  by  the  world  at  large.  Dr.  Charles 
Waldstein,  in  the  monumental  work  on  "  Her- 
culaneum: Past,  Present,  and  Future"  (Mac- 
millan),  in  a  few  well-chosen  sentences,  brings 
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BRONZE  TRIPOD  DUG    UP  AT   HERCULANEUM. 


Illustration 


(reduced) 
I*resent, 


from    **  Herciilancura  : 
and    Future." 


Past 


Mr.  Leonard  Shoobridge,  is  a  study  of  dif 
investigation  of  the  two  buried  cities  with 
particular  reference  to  Herculaneum,  because 
*'  all  authorities  concerned  with  dassiol  as 
tiquity  are  agreed  that  of  all  ancient  sttc^  fntb- 
out  any  exception,  Herculaneum  prombes  to 
yield  the  richest  treasure  to  the  excavator.**  It 
was  not  as  commercially  important  a  town  as 
Pompeii,  but  it  was  a  residential  town,  die  hboe 
of  the  wealthy  art  lover.  And,  moreover,  it  was 
overwhelAied  so  quickly  that  there  was  no  time 
to  remove  the  statues  and  manuscripts.  Dr. 
Waldstein  is,  it  will  be  remembered,  prolcsscrr 
of  the  fine  arts  in  the  University  of  Cambrid^. 
and  was  formerly  director  of  the  Americin 
School  of  Archeology  at  Athens.  The  rolonK 
under  consideration  contains  a  series  of  valuabk 
appendices,  including  a  list  of  principal  art  ob* 
jects  already  discovered  at  Herculaneum  and 
quotations  from  ancient  authors,  with  transla- 
tions, referring  to  the  destruction  of  Pompni 
and  Herculaneum  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  79  A.  D. 

A  good  general  description,  in  a  runnii^ 
happy-go-lucky  way,  of  Ireland  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  with  a  lot  of  good  pictures,  corner 
to  us  from  the  pen  of  Plummer  F.  Jones  hkI 
the  press  of  MofJFat,  Yard.  Mr.  Jones  tiol  oiil> 
knows  Ireland,  but  loves  it,  and  writes  willi  en- 
thusiasm and  vivacity.  A  number  of  the  da^ 
ters  in  the  book  have  already  appeared  as  ar- 
ticles in  magazines,  the  one  on  **  Rural  Ireland 
As  It  Is  To-Day "  being  printed  in  our  pages 
in  November,  1905. 


home  to  every  "thoughtful 
and  honest  man  who  can 
look  further  and  rise  higher 
than  his  own  immediate 
hearthstone"  the  high  im- 
portance of  investigating 
the  ruins  of  these  ancient 
cities  and  bringing  to  light 
their  treasures  of  art.  Re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  the 
work  IS  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  Italian  Government  with 
the  assistance  of  an  inter- 
national commission.  Dr. 
Waldstein  points  out  that  it 
is  working  together  *'  on 
the  very  soil  on  which  our 
common  civilization  rests 
to  restore  the  living  testi- 
monies of  culture  which  be- 
long to  us  all."  Different 
as  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
may  be  in  language,  re- 
ligion, and  material  inter- 
ests, we  all  have,  says  this 
writer,  "  the  same  ideas  of 
the  value  of  art  and  science, 
the  same  ideals  as  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  true,  and  these  have 
come  to  us  from  Hellas  to 
a  great  extent  as  they  have 
passed  through  Rome  or 
the  Italian  land."  This 
finely  illustrated  volume  of 
more  than  300  pages, 
which  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Waldstein,    assisted    by 


TOILET    SCENE   FROM    A    WALL    PAINTING    IN    HERCULANELTM. 

Illustration  (reduced)  from  **  flcrculaneum :  Past,  Present,  and  Future.'* 
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tion  accompanied  by  colored  illustrations  from 
paintings  prepared  particularly  for  the  volume  in 
question.  A.  &  C.  Black,  of  London,  issue  a 
number  of  these  volumes,  which  are  imported 
by  the  Macmillans.  Among  others  which  these 
two  publishing  houses  have  brought  to  America 
this  season  are :  **  The  Flowers  and  Gardens  of 
Japan,"  described  by  Florence  du  Cane  and 
painted  by  Ella  du  Cane,  including  fifty  full- 
page  colored  illustrations  with  appropriate  de- 
scriptions ;  "  The  Isle  of  Wight,*  described  by 
A.  R.  Hop€  Moncrieff  and  painted  by  A.  Heaton 
Cooper,  with  twenty-four  full-page  colored  illus- 
trations and  ten  chapters  about  "  the  Isle "  as 
the  British  know  it ;  "  New  Zealand,"  described 
by  W.  P.  Reeves  and  painted  by  F.  and  W. 
VVright,  with  seventy-five  colored  illustrations 
and  two  maps,  and  eight  chapters  about  Britain's 
island  possession  in  the  South  Seas;  and  "Ge- 
neva," described  by  Francis  Gribble  and  painted 
by  J.  Hardwicke  Lewis  and  May  Hardwickc 
Lewis,  with  twenty  full-page  colored  illustrations 
and  twenty-four  chapters  about  the  old  city  of 
Calvin  and  Rousseau. 

Two  volumes  of  the  "  Old  World  Travel  Se- 
ries" (London:  Dent;  New  York:  Macmillan), 


A    PEASANT  GIRL  OF  GALWAY. 

Illustration    (reduced)    from  "  The  Shamrock  Land," 
by  Plummer  F.  Jones. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  usual  book  on  the 
French  capital.  This  time  it  is  entitled  "  Pic- 
tures of  Paris  and  Some  Parisians"  (Macmil- 
lan),  by  John  N.  Raphael,  containing  forty-five 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Frank  Reynolds. 
The  pictures  of  real  Paris  life  and  characters 
are  unusually  good. 

Alfred  T.  Story's  **  American  Shrines  in  Eng- 
land" (Macmillan)  makes  known  to  American 
readers  many  hitherto  neglected  facts  regarding 
the  English  homes  of 
the  families  that  later 
had  distinguished  ca- 
reers on  Uiis  side  of 
the  water.  Thus  the 
homes  of  the  Wash- 
ingtons,  the  Frank- 
lins, the  Penns,  and 
the  founders  of  Yale 
and  Harvard,  with 
those  of  other  heroes 
of  American  coloni- 
zation, are  described. 

The  holiday  sea- 
son, as  usual,  sees  the 
publication  of  a  num- 
bcr  of  illustrated 
books  of  travel  and 
description.  A  com- 
paratively new  form 
of  this  kind  of  book  is 
the  literary    descrip- 


THE    MILITARY    ARM 
OF    FRANCE. 

Illustration  (reduced) 
from  *•  Pictures  of  Paris 
and  Some  ParlsiaDS." 


ANCESTRAL    HOME    OF   THE    WASHINGTON    FAMILY 

IN    ENGLAND. 

(From  "American  Shrines  In  England.") 

treat  of  northern  Italy.  "  Along  the  Rivieras 
of  France  and  Italy,  "  written  and  illustrated  in 
color  and  line  by  Gordon  Home,  contains  twenty- 
five  full-page  colored  illustrations  from  paint- 
ings and  twenty-five  black  and  white  illustra- 
tions with  descriptive  text  and  maps.  "  Venetia 
and  Northern  Italy,"  being  the  story  of  Lom- 
bardi  and  Venice,  by  Cecil  Hedlam,  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Home,  contains  twenty-five  full-page 
colored  illustrations,  seventeen  pictures  in  black 
and  white,  and  twenty-two  descriptive  chapters. 

Macmillan  also  issue  "  Home  Life  in  Italy," 
by  Lina  Duff  Gordon,  with  thirteen  illustrations 
in  tint  by  Aubrey  Waterfield,  and  other  illustra- 
tions from  photographs. 

Having  been  convinced  for  many  years  that 
"wherever  salt  water  meets  land  there  must  be 
something  worth  seeing,  recording,  and  depict- 
ing," Mr.  Give  Holland  wrote  **  From  the  North 
Foreland  to  Penzance "  ( London :  Chatto  & 
Windis ;  New  York:  Duffield),  which  has  been 
illustrated  with  thirty  full-page  illustrations  in 
color  from  paintings  by  Maurice  Randall. 

Two  other  books  with  illustrations  in  tone  and 
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IN  THE  STRAITS   OF  MAGELLAN. 


Frontispiece    (reduced)    of    "With    the   Battle    Fleet." 


ton    Press    brings   out  *>^ 
Moy,  the  Story  of  a  Ctet>* 
Girl,"  by    Low  WlicaU  ub 
t rated  by   Mary  Curran; « 
Dutton   publishes   the  fac 
iarly  told  little  volume  ^.r 
"  Things   Seen   in  Japan,"  > 
J.  R.  Chitty,  illustrated  ins 
photographs. 

One  of  the  best  recent  a 
amples  of  intelligent  c 
graphic  narrative  and  d^ 
scription  in  the  form  of  new* 
paper  correspondence  was  t^ 
series  of  letters  sent  to  t£ 
New  York  S44n  by  FrankJa 
Matthews  during  the  craw 
of  the  American  battlcsfc.: 
fleet  from  December,  1907,  % 
May,  1908.  His  letters  if 
now  reprinted  in  a  voJimt 
entitled  "With  the  Battf 
Fleet"  (New  York:  R  W 
Huebsch),  with  illustratke^ 
by  Henry  Reuterdahl  th? 
well-kno>\'n  naval  artist  Mr 
Matthews'    letters 


color  about  England  and  picturesque  English  by-  tute  practically  a  chronological  story  of  tly 
paths  are:  "Untrodden  English  Ways"  (Lit-  cruise.  It  is  stated  that  every  word  of  them  n^ 
tie,  Brown),  by  Henry  C.  Shelley,  in  which  the    passed  upon  by  duly  appointed  naval  officers  mb 


the  fleet,  Mr.  Matthews  being  one  of  the  epr- 


author  betrays  a  particular  fondness  for  Devon 
and  Cornwall ;  and  "  A  Book  About  York- 
shire,"— the  "  best  shire  of  England,"  by  J.  S. 
Fletcher  (London:  Methuen;  New  York:  Mc- 
Gurc),  with  thirty-two  illustrations,  sixteen 
of  them  in  color  by  Wal  Paget  and  Frank 
Southgate. 

Never  ending  is  the  charm  that  rural  and  his- 
toric France  has  for  the  literary  spirits  of  all 
nations.  Two  fascinating  volumes  of  descrip- 
tion on  the  charm  of  that  France  which  is  not 
Paris,  written  with  a  literary  touch  that  makes 
them  stand  out  from  the  great  mass  of  books  of 
European  travel  and  description,  are  Mary  King 
Waddington's  "  Chateau  and  Country  Life  in 
France"  (Scribners),  and  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton's 
"A  Motor  Flight  Through  France"  (Scrib- 
ners). Both  volumes  are  illustrated, — Madame 
Waddington's  from  sketches  and  drawings,  and 
Mrs.  Wharton's  largely  from  photographs.  The 
same  charm  that  distmguished  Madame  Wad- 
dington's other  books,  "The  Letters  of  a  Diplo- 
mat's Wife"  and  "The  Italian  Letters  of  a 
Diplomat's  Wife,"  characterize  this  book.  A 
great  deal  of  her  observations  were  made  dur- 
ing nearly  thirty  years  of  country  life  in  France, 
particularly  in  Normandy.  Mrs.  Wharton's  text 
IS  found  in  her  introductory  sentence :  "  The 
motor  car  has  restored  the  romance  of  travel." 
Her  keenness  of  observation  and  delicate  de- 
scriptive style  never  fail  her. 

In  "Sun  and  Shadow  in  Spain"  (Little, 
Brown) ,  Maud  Howe  has  given  us  an  entertain- 
ing description  of  life  among  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, with  anecdotes  of  travel  and  many  illustra- 
tions, some  of  them  in  tint. 

Each  season  brings  us  several  volumes  of 
romantic,  poetic  description  of  travel  in  the  Far    respondents  who  were  sent  with  the  fleet  by  sp^ 


(Author   of 


SIR  EDWAhD  CREASY. 
•  The   Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  tbe 
World.*') 


East.  From  Crowell  we  have  "The  Firefly's 
Lovers  and  Other  Tales  of  Old  Japan,"  by  Wil- 
liam Elliot  Griffis;  from  Jennings  &  Graham, 
"  In  Togo's  Country,"  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs, by  Henry  B.  Schwartz;  while  the  Graf- 


cial  direction  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Aftef  forty  years  or  more  of  absence,  Mr.  W 
D.  Howell s  returned  to  Rome  and  spent  several 
seasons.  His  impressions  of  and  reflections  upoo 
the  city  of  the  Caesars  as  he  regards  it  to^iy 
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in  contrast  with  the  way  he  looked  upon  it  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  have  been  brought  out  by 
the  Harpers  in  a  volume  which  they  have  en- 
titled "  Roman  Holidays."  In  this  profusely  il- 
lustrated book  Mr.  Howells,  in  his  own  infor- 
mal, intimate,  and  charming  way,  discusses  the 
life  and  popular  customs  of  the  Italian  capital. 
The  pictures  are  from  new  and  (many  of  them) 
hitherto  unpublished  photographs. 

HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Andre  Tardieu,  who  is  the  "honorary 
first  secretary"  in  the  French  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, and  who  has  at  different  times  been  foreign 
editor  of  the  great  Paris  dailies,  the  Temps  and 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  recently  completed  a 
very  timely  and  important  work  on  European 
politics  which  the  Macmillans  have  just  brought 
out  in  this  country  under  the  title  *'  France  and 
the  Alliances."  This  volume,  which  discusses 
the  struggle  for  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
and  traces  the  slow  but  sure  rise  of  France  after 
her  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Germany  to  her  pres- 
ent important  position  in  the  concert  of  the  Con- 
tinent, has  for  its  basis  a  series  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  at  Har- 
vard University.  The  text  of  the  volume  is 
given  by  M.  Tardieu  in  his  preface  as :  "  To 
show  cultivated  Americans  the  France  of  to- 
day, in  presence  of  Europe  and  the  world,  as 
she  has  been  shaped,  after  painful  experiences, 
by  thirty-eight  years  of  sustained  effort  and  dip- 
lomatic action/  Beginning  with  a  study  of  the 
Russian  alliance  and  tracing  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  republic  up  to  such  settlement  of 
the  Moroccan  question  as  was  made  by  the  Alge- 
ciras  convention,  M.  Tardieu  says  that,  consis- 
tently and  persistently,  France  has  fought  ever 
since  1871  for  the  balance  of  power. 

Time  was  when  Wall  Street,  that  narrow  New 
York  thoroughfare,  was  the  political  instead  of 
the  financial  center  of  the  nation*s  activities. 
This  fact  is  recalled  to  our  attention  by  Fred- 
erick Trevor  Hill's  "Story  of  a  Street"  (Har- 
pers). Long  before  that  brilliant  epoch,  how- 
ever, the  humble  Dutch  burghers  had  made  the 
first  cattle-guard  of  brushwood  that  constituted 
the  primitive  "  wall "  from  which  the  street  took 
its  name.  Altogether  it  is  a  fascinating  tale, 
cleverly  told. 

A  new,  enlarged,  and  thoroughly  revised  edi- 
tion of  Sir  Edward  Creasy's  famous  work,  "  The 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Harpers.  The  original 
"Creasy"  was  issued  in  185 1  and  considered 
the  fifteen  battles  affecting  the  world's  history 
from  Marathon  to  Waterloo.  In  the  new  edi- 
tion descriptions  of  eight  battles  have  been 
added,  six  of  which  have  been  fought  since 
Waterloo.  These  eight  are :  The  fall  of  Quebec 
(i759)»  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  York- 
town  (1781),  Vicksburg  (1863),  Gettysburg 
(1863).  Sudan  (1878),  Manila  Bay  (1898),  San- 
tiago (1898),  and  Tsushima,  or  the  Sea  of  Japan 
(1905).  All  the  descriptions  are  accompanied 
by  full  chronological  lists  of  important  events 
between  each  battle  and  the  succeeding  one. 

The  current  year  has  seen  no  brighter  or  more 
entertaining  contribution  to  modern  history  or 
biography  than  the  volume  of  reminiscences  of 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  now  Mrs.  George 
Comwallis- West  (Century).  Not  only  has  this 
-  American  woman  had  extraordinary  opportuni- 


ties during  the  past  thirty  years  to  enjoy  ac- 
quaintance with  distinguished  men  and  women 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  she  has  a  sense  of 
proportion,  a  penetration  of  vision,  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  sanity  of  judgment  that  enable  her  to 
present  in  a  remarkably  effective  way  the  things 
that  she  has  learned  in  these  crowded  years  of 
observation,  travel,  and  social  intercourse.  A 
woman  of  English  birth  similarly  situated  and 
having  the  same  facilities  would  have  written  a 
wholly  different  narrative.  It  would  have  been 
far  more  conventional,  more  respectful  to  the 
privileges  of  titled  personages,  and  in  proportion 
dull  and  uninspired.  In  a  volume  of  this  kind 
the  point  of  view  is  everything,  and  it  is  that 
which,   to   American    readers   at   least,  lends  a 


ERMINIA    RUDERSDORFF    MANSFIELD    (RICHARD 

Mansfield's  mother). 

From    an    oil    painting    reproduced    in    **  Richard 

Mansfield,    the    Man    and    the   Actor.'* 

rare  charm  to  these  memoirs.  ^Irs.  Comwallis- 
West,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  was  the 
daughter  of  Leonard  Jerome,  of  New  York. 

The  authorized  biography  of  Richard  Mans- 
field, the  actor,  is  a  work  of  Paul  Wilstach 
(Scribners),  who  was  Mansfield's  intimate 
friend.  In  his  lifetime  the  personal  side  of 
Mansfield's  career  was  only  slightly  known  to 
the  public.  Those  who  witnessed  his  acting 
formed  their  conceptions  of  the  man  from  a 
study  of  the  various  characters  that  he  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Wilstach  attempts  in  this  rather 
bulky  volume  to  present  the  data  for  a  more  ac- 
curate judgment  of  Mansfield's  career,  and  he 
discloses  to  the  public  gaze  many  passages  of 
personal  history  that  tend  to  throw  new  light  on 
this  unique  personality.  Not  the  least  interest- 
ing portion  of  Mr.  Wilstach's  book  is  his  treat- 
ment of  the  varied  experiences  of  Mme.  Rudcrs- 
dorff,  Mansfield's  mother. 
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HELEN   KELLER   IN    HER   STUDY. 
Frontispiece   (reduced)   of  "  The  World  I  Live  In." 

In  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume  produced 
by  the  Century  Company,  Otto  H.  Bacher,  the 
artist,  gives  his  reminiscences  of  days  passed 
with  Whistler  in  Venice.  Although  this  period 
in  Whistler's  life  has  been  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant one,  it  is  comparatively  unfamiliar  even 
to  his  friends.  Mr.  Bacher  knew  him  intimately 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  and  after 
Whistler's  death  he  was  requested  to  record  his 
reminiscences.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
many  reproductions  of  Whistler's  work  and  of 
etchings  and  photographs  by  the  author. 

In  a  sense,  all  of  Miss  Helen  Keller's  pub- 
lished writings  are  autobiographical  in  that  they 
offer  conscious  or  unconscious  self-revelations. 
The  little  volume  of  essays  entitled  "  The  World 
I  Live  In"  (Century),  which  appeared  orig- 
inally in  the  Century  Magazine,  is  largely  the 
result  of  suggestions 'to  Miss  Keller  by  the  Cf«- 
tur\s  editor,  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  These 
essays  go  farther  than  previous  writings  of  Miss 
Keller  in  revealing  her  psychic  experiences.  Her 
papers  on  **  The  Dream  World,"  **  Dreams  and 
Reality,"  and  "A  Waking  Dream,"  judged  sole- 
ly from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  style,  are 
remarkable  productions.  ,  ,.r    x    ^^    ^    ^ 

A  highly  interesting  picture  of  life  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  production  of  grand  opera,  full  of 
iuimorous  and  dramatic  anecdotes,  is  Angelo 
Neumann's  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Waij:ner, 
which  has  just  been  translated  from  the  fourth 
(icrman  edition  by  Edith  Livermore  and  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Holt.  Herr  Neumann, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
producer  of  Wagner's  music  dramas.  He  knew 
the  great  composer  intimately,  and  in  this  vol- 
ume gives  a  charming  account  of  the  remarkable 
tours  of  his  *' traveling  Wagner  theater 
-lughout  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia. 


The  volume  also  contains  intimate  glimpses  cf 
Wagner  himself  at  rehearsals,  of  the  late  Antor 
Seidl,  of  Nikisch,  of  the  Vogls,  and  many  othtf 
of  Wagner's  associates.  Herr  Netimann's  '*  Rec- 
ollections "  may  be  pronounced  the  most  impor- 
tant Wagner  book  issued  since  the  collection  of 
the  letters  of  the  great  composer  to  Frau  Wcs- 
endonck.  The  present  volume  has  for  a  frontis- 
piece, a  reproduction  of  the  Wagner  bast  br 
Anton  zur  Strassen.  It  contains  other  illustra- 
tions, including  the  fac-simile  of  a  letter  frcm 
Mr.  Wagner  received  by  Neumann  after  the 
news  of  the  composer's  death. 

SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  EDITIONS. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  combination  of  two 
scientific  and  artistic  experts,  each  of  whom  can 
also  w^rite  well,  is  effected  in  the  preparation  of 
a  single  volume.  This  combination,  however. 
has  actually  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  a 
sumptuously  illustrated  volume  on  pearls  jus 
brought  out  for  the  holiday  season  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Book  of  tlK 
Pearl,"  by  Dr.  George  Frederick  Kunz  and  Dr. 
Charles  Hugh  Stevenson.  This  volume,  which 
contains  loo  full-page  illustrations  and  manj 
others, — portraits  of  queens  and  other  famous 
women  and  reproductions  of  wonderful  his- 
toric crown  jewels, — treats  the  pearl  from  even- 
possible  standpoint, — historically,  descriptivdv, 
and  statistically.  Dr.  Kunz  knows  more  about 
pearls  than  any  other  man  living,  and  Dr.  Ste- 
venson in  his  capacity  as  adviser  in  the  United 


rONTE  DEL  PISTOR,  A  FAVORITE  SPOT  OF  WHISTLES  S. 

IllustratloD     (reduced)    from    "With    WhlsUer    la 
Venice," 
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States  Fish  Commission  has  made  some  new 
and  impressive  investigations  into  the  subject 
of  pearl  production.  An  interesting  bibliog- 
raphy is  appended  of  "  the  hundreds  of  persons 
who  during  the  last  2000  years  have  discussed 
pearls, — mystically,  historically,  poetically,  and 
learnedly."  The  frontispiece  to  the  volume  is  a 
fine  colored  portrait  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
There  are  also  five  maps  of  pearl-producing 
regions. 

The  "Henry  Hutt  Picture  Book"  (Century) 
is  a  handsome  holiday  collection  of  colored  re- 
productions of  Mr.  Hutt's  girl  studies,  to  which 
IS  prefixed  a  biographical  note  about  the  artist 
himself. 

A  little  collection  of  Selma  Lagerlofs  "  Christ 
Legends"  (Holt)  has  been  translated  from  the 
Swedish  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard.  The 
book  is  decorated  by  Bertha  Stuart. 


"^r^J^JJ/'^ 


A   PAGE  FROM       THE  CAROLYN    WELLS   YEAR   BOOK. 
(Reduced.) 

Three  other  holiday  books,  all  illustrated  in 
color,  are  "  The  Children's  Longfellow " 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  "  The  Chariot-Race." 
from  "Ben-Hur"  (Harper's),  and  "  Marjorie 
Daw,"  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.).    The  last-named  volume  is  beau- 


A    NECKLACE  OF  THE  LOUIS    XVI.   PERIOD,   CONTAIN- 
ING   126,000   SEED  PEARLS. 
Illustration  (reduced)  from  "  The  Book  of  the  Pearl.'* 

ti fully  decorated  in  tint  by  John  Cecil  Clay,  the 
clever  magazine  illustrator,  who  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  Aldrich's  charming  story  and  interprets 
it  most  effectively. 

McClurg  has  brought  out  a  new  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Miss  Rosa  Belle  Holt's 
"  Rugs :  Oriental  and  Occidental,  Antique  and 
^lodcrn."  This  handsome  work,  with  illustra- 
tions in  color  and  tint,  has  already  become  the 
standard  on  the  subject.  The  publisher  an- 
nounces that  the  present  edition  has  been  en- 
tirely reset.  A  map  of  the  Orient^  the  region 
from  which  the  world's  rug  supply  is  so  largely 
drawn,  completes  the  volume. 

First  to  appear  of  the  indispensable  annuals 
for  the  coming  year  is  "  The  Carolyn  Wells 
Year  Book,  or  Old  Favorites  and  New  Fancies 
for  1909"  (Holt).  We  commend  especially  the 
"General  Misinformation"  that  introduces  the 
volume.  Under  the  heading,  '*  Fixed  and  Mov- 
able Feasts."  we  read : 

"  Fixed  Feasts  are  Afternoon  Teas,  Public 
Dinners,  and  Wedding  Breakfasts. 

'*  Movable  Feasts  are  those  eaten  at  sea." 
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THE  young  folk  we 
conjecture    will 
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find  the  original 
stories  this  year  lack- 
i  -g  in  interest  to  a  high 
degree,  and  will  turn 
rather  to  the  twice-told 
tales,  reprints  of  the 
classics,  books  of  travel, 
and  didactic  books  for 
entertainment 

From  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Nelson  Page 
comes  "  Tommy  Trot's 
Visit  to  Santa  Claus," 
illustrated  by  Victor  C. 
Anderson  (Scribner), 
but  there  is  little  in  it  to  suggest  its  becoming 
a  classic.     It  lacks  vital  interest. 

Mr.  VV.  D.  Howells  contributes  "  Christmas 
Every  Day,"  illustrated  by  Harriet  Roosevelt 
Richards  (Harper).  It  is  written  with  grace, 
lightness  of  touch,  brilliancy,  and  literary  charm. 
"  The  Spring  Cleaning,'  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  illustrated  by  Harrison  Cady 
(Century),  is  perhaps  a  little  more  lively  than 
the  other  "  Racketty-Packetty  House "  stories, 
but  its  subject  matter  is  slight. 

And  so  on  with  most  of  the  new  stories;  we 
find  the  retold  stories  and  books  of  informa- 
tion more  substantial. 

The  advance  that  has  been  made  recently  in 
colored  printing  has,-  in  many  cases,  allowed  the 
publisher  to  give  a  wealth  of  colored  illustra- 
tions that  are  channing  and  valuable,  while  in 
other  cases  the  completeness,  the  large  number 
of  black-and-white  illustrations,  and  the  au- 
thor's mastery  of  the  subject,  make  the  didactic 
hooks  particularly  worthy  both  of  presentation 
and  preservation. 

Among  books  with  colored  illustrations  we 
find  "The  World,"  by  Ascott  R.  Hope  (Mac- 
millan),  with  views  of  the  building  and  scenes 
from  every  well-known  country  on  the  globe  re- 
produced from  original  paintings,  which  gives 
them  an  artistic  charm  rarely  found  in  the 
books  of  the  past. 

•'  New  Little  Amer- 
icans," by  Mary 
H  a  z  e  1 1  o  n  Wade, 
frontispiece  by  Sears 
Gallagher  (W.  A. 
Wilde  Company),  is 
replete  with  informa- 
tion about  the  Fili- 
pinos, etc.,  that  the 
child  who  studies 
"  g'ography  "  will  be 
glad  to  receive. 

"  The  Boys'  Book 
of  Steamships,"  by  J. 
R.  Howden  (Mc- 
Clure),  is  filled  with 
illustrations  of  indis- 
putable authenticity, 
exceeding  in 


value  any  encyclopedic  articles  we  have  ever 
seen.  For  the  boy  with  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind  this  book  is  especially  profitable,  and  any 
boy  intending  to  travel  will   find   it   bene6ciaL 

In  "  A  Child's  Guide  to  Pictures,"  by  Charks 
H.  Caffin  (Baker  &  Taylor),  the  author  as- 
sumes a  great  deal  of  authority  in  Ruskin-Iike 
patronizing  tones,  and  there  is  an  excess  of 
waste  verbiage  throughout  the  volume,  as  in  the 
chapter  on  "  brush  work  and  drawing,"  which  is 
very  loose  in  its  definitions.  But  Mr.  Caffin  is 
nearly  always  correct  in  his  judgment  upon  great 
pictures. 

In  "  Pictures  Every  Child  Should  Know,"  by 
Dolores  Bacon   (Doubleday,  Page  &   Co.).  the 
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Illustration  (reduced) 
from  "  The  Spring 
Cleaning." 


Illustration  (reduced)  from    "  Christmas  Every  Dty." 

pictures  are  well  printed,  but  many  will  take 
exception,  we  fancy,  to  the  author's  verdicts,  as 
in  the  critique  on  *'  Monet." 

"  Poems  Children  Love,"  by  Penrhjm  \V. 
Coussens  (Dodge  Publishing  Company),  is  not 
illustrated,  which  we  think  regrettable,  but  the 
collection  is  a  rich  one,  contaming  all  the  old 
favorites,  and  some  new  verses  by  Field,  Stev- 
enson, and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  that  are  suitable 
for  children's  books. 

"  The  Tortoise  and  the  (}eese,  and  Other 
Fables  of  Bidpai,"  retold  by  Maude  Barrows 
Dutton,  illustrated  by  E.  Boyd  Smith  (Hoti^ 
ton,  Mifflin  Company),  are  short  and  to  the 
point,  but  they  have  not  the  qualities  that  appeal 
to  the  young. 
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POLKLORE-LEQEND-HISTORY. 

There  is  a  rich  assortment  this  year  of  stand- 
ard stories  retold  for  youthful  readers,  and  it 
13  a  pleasure  to  recommend  them,  for  even  if  all 
the  writers  have  not  the  fluent  pens  of  an 
••  Uncle  Remus,"  a  Kingsley,  or  a  Dickens,  the 
stories  they  tell  hs.-'e  within  them  the  perennial 
interest  that  belongs  to  the  classics.  And  though 
the  youth  forgets  the  manner  of  narration,  he 
can  never  forget  the  matter  that  is  told  in  such 
folklore  tales  as  "  Old  Man  Coyote,"  by  Clara 
Kem  Bayliss,  illustrated  by  Edward  Blaisdcll 
(Crowell),  or  in  tales  of  classical  heroes,  as 
*•  The  iCneid  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  by  Professor 
Church  (Macmillan),  in  "Stories  of  Persian 
Heroes,"  by  E.  M.  W.  Buxton,  or  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  such  historical 
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characters  as  in  **  The 
Story  of  Frederick 
the  Great  for  Boys 
and  Girls,"  by  Kate 
E.  Carpenter  (Loth- 
rop,  Lee  &  Shepard). 
Clifton  Johnson  has 
edited  "  The  Elm 
Tree  Fairy  Book,"  il- 
lustrated by  Lejaren 
Hiller  (Little.  Brown 
&  Co.),  by  omitting 
"  the  savagery,  dis- 
tressing details,  and 
excessive  pathos"  of 
which  we  have  often 
complained  as  mar- 
ring the  "Andrew  Lang"  fairy  books.  The 
illustrations  are  decorative  in  arrangement,  but 
the  characters  are  rather  gross  in  type. 

A  similar  book  is  "  The  Children's  Treasure 
Trove  of  Pearls."  edited  by  Mary  Wilder  Tile- 
son  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  stories  published  some  fifty  years  ago 
that  are  worth  rereading,  though  many  of  them 
have  the  old-time  carnivorous  features  that  Mr. 
Johnson  has  avoided. 

A  charming  httle  edition  of  "  Brave  Beowulf," 
by  Thomas  Cartw right, 
is  illustrated  by  Patten 
Wilson  (Dutton).  One 
of  the  pictures  espe- 
cially, "  The  Last  of 
Beowulf,"  is  simply  a 
marvel  of  chromatic 
typography. 

*'  The  Child's  Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  adapted 
from  Washington  Irv- 
ing, illustrated  in  color 
by  Maria  L.  Kirk 
(Stokes),  makes  an 
ideal  child's  story. 
Cover  design  (reduced).        The  artist's  work  can- 
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not  compare  with  Mr.  Rackham's  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle drawings,  and  though  entirely  without  grace 
and  draftsmanship,  there  is  an  element  of  real- 
ism, a  life-likeness,  in  the  expression  that  will 
please  the  children,  and  as  the  color  tones  are 
subdued  they  are  not  at  all  offensive. 

"  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  illustrated  by  J.  R. 
Monsell  (Cassell  &  Co.),  has  a  number  of  il- 
lustrations of  variable  quality,  but  mostly  good, 
and  a  great  number  of  pen  drawings  full  of 
action,  though   they   are   not   drawn   with   that 


Illustration    (reduced)    from   "The   .l^neid  for  Boys 
and  (ilrls." 

sensitiveness  for  perfect  typographical  design 
that  inspired  Walter  Crane  when  he  made  the 
head  and  tail  pieces  for  his  edition  of  "Grimm's." 
yet  they  are  decorative  and  animated,  and  nearly 
every  page  is  interesting  to  the  child  reader.  All 
the  decorations  in  this  article  without  a  title  are 
from  this  book. 

PICTURE  BOOKS. 

The  making  of  an  original  picture  book  is  an 
almost  impossible  task.  The  idea  of  a  hole 
through  a  piece  of  paper  has  excited  interest  in 
advertising  pictures,  but  this  novelty  has  perhaps 
never  been  used  before  in  a  child's  book,  so  that 
Peter  Newell  deserves  crtdit  for  the  original 
idea  in  "The  Hole  Book"  (Harper).  Little 
Tom  Potts  does  not  know  that  a  pistol  is  loaded, 
it  goes  off  in  his  hand,  smashes  a  cloclc,  makes  a 
hole  through  the  wall,  on  its  further  journey 
punctures  a  number  of  objects,  like  the  kitchen 
boiler,  an  automobile,  etc.,  but  is  stopped  at  last 
by  the  cake  that  Miss  Xewlywed  has  made,  for 
"  the  bullet  struck  its 
armor  belt,  and  meekly 
flattened  out!"  Mr. 
Newell's  verses  arc 
pithy  and  bright,  but 
the  illustrations  do  not 
seem  as  spontaneous  as 
some  of  his  earlier 
works. 

1  he  very  name  of 
"  The  Pinafore  Picture 
Book,"  and  the  guaran- 
ty that  the  storv  of 
"H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  is 
told  by  Sir  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert (Macmillan).  sug- 
gest a  rare  treat  for  llie 
children,  and  good  mat-  illustration  (reduced) 
ter  for  reading  aloud  to        from  "Brave  Beowulf.'* 
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them.  1 1  h  ci^rtainly  *in  iik-nl  cimditiou  to  let  ilic  reader,  in  pro»c*  lljc  tm^aumit  nf  1i»l  SneS 
■"v  lihfrtiist  fxplmn  in  pr(»!st*  Uie  MK-;miiig  of  the  and  "  inukes  as^iurntiee  dcHjMv  wire**  liv  tilife 
blary  he  ha?^  loUl  in  vc'r>L" ;  and  Ijjlheri  Jis&urcs     asides*  us  it  were,  in   the    form   of   fcifii.-f 
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that  are  as  entertaining  as  Ihe  text.  Unluckily, 
however,  the  illustrations  are  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. 'They  are  not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
banter  that  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  text. 
The  style  that  Gilbert  used  in  his  illustrations  to 
his  own  "  Bab  Ballads  "  would  be  a  much  better 
style  for  such  a  text.. 

The  illustrating  of  children's  books  is  a  much 
higher  art  than  most  people  think  it  is.  It  is 
akin  to  Greek  vase  painting,  and  should  be  sim- 
ple and  direct,  as  well  as  decorative.  Kate 
Greena way,  Crane,  and  Caldecott  have  shown 
the  superiority  of  simplicity,  directness,  and  dec- 
orative quality,  and  complex  drawings  are  no 
longer  welcome. 

Generally  the  illustrated  series  that  appear  in 
the  newspapers  rather  pall  on  us  when  collected 
in  book  form.  There  is  usually  "  too  much  of  a 
muchness  "  when  we  have  them  in  the  allopathic 
doses  of  book  form,  but  **  In  Peanut  Land " 
verses  and  pictures  by  Eva  Dean  (Fenno&Co.). 
seem  more  attractive  than  when  the  verses  ap- 
peared homeopathically  in  the  Herald.  The  rich 
black  of  the  outline  and  shading  appears  more 
artistic  in  the  book  page  than  when  printed  in 
the  newspaper  page. 

Miss  Estelle  M.  Kerr  has  written  verses,  not 
so  very  well,  but  made  the  pictures  in  very  good 
style,  for  a  folio  volume  entitled  "  Little  Sam  in 
Volendam"  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.).  The  group 
on  page  twenty-one  is  charmingly  conceived  and 
well  executed. 

"  Bird  Legend  and  Life,"  by  Margaret  Coul- 
son  Walker  (Baker  &  Taylor),  is  illustrated  in 
a  very  satisfactory  way.  The  quotations  are 
apt  and  succinct,  and 
there  is  much  informa- 
tion in  the  text. 

One  sometimes  specu- 
lates as  to  whether  the 
entertainment  we  have 
always  received  from  the 
"  Alice "  books  has  not 
been  discounted  by  the 
boredom  we  have  had  to 
suffer  from  the  parodies, 
we  might  say,  that  sub- 
sequently have  appeared 
perennially.  A  certain 
chord  of  genuineness 
was  struck  as  in  '*  The 
Wizard  of  Oz,"  and  the 
fact  that  a  successful 
play  was  made  from  it  counts  in  its  favor,  but 
when  an  obvious  imitation  in  play  form  is 
then  transmuted  into  book  form,  as  in  the  case 
of  "  Top  o*  the  World,"  by  Mark  E.  Swan,  pic- 
tures by  Hy.  Mayer  (Dutton),  we  get  our  gen- 
uine notes  so  thoroughly  diluted  that  there  is 
not  enough  to  build  up  a  page  story  in  a  juven- 
ile paper,  let  alone  a  bulky  volume.     And  Hy. 


Mayer  has  not  added  a  great  deal  to  the  value 
of  the  book  by  his  illustrations,  for  they  lack 
the  refinement  and  artistic  taste  that  such  pic- 
tures should  have. 

The  pictures, '  both  in  color  and  black  and 
white,  by  Elenore  Plaisted  Abbot  and  Helen 
Alden  Knipe,  illustrating  Millicent  Olmsted's 
"The  Land  of  Never  Was"  (Jacobs  &  Co.), 
are  of  a  far  more  satisfactory  character  for  the 
nursery  room,  but  the  text  is  slight. 
Miss  Carolyn  Wells  writes  verses  that  have 
a  swing  to  them,  and 
such  vivid  descriptions 
that  children  can  find 
**  a  laugh  on  every 
page "  of  "The  Happy- 
chaps,"  illustrated  by 
Harrison  Cady  (Cen- 
tury), but  she  does  not 
work  out  her  story  to 
a  climax  with  the  same 
art  as  that  with  which 
she  describes  details, 
and  we  doubt  if  the 
children  will  accept  the 
entire  story  with  par- 
ticular enthusiasm. 

PLAIN  TALES  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

"  Harry's   Island,"  by  Ralph   Henry   Barbour, 
illustrated  by   C.    M.    Relyea   (Century),   is  an 
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island  on  which  three  happy  boys  camp.  It  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Emery,  who  presents  it  to  his 
dayghter  *' Harry  "  as  a  birthday  presents — «he 
having  Ijccn  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  camp  dur* 
ing  the  summer.  *' Harry  "  is  a  charming  girL 
The  story  of  a  little  hoy  who,  tk^rpite  the  early 
prejudice  against  him*  wins  the  hcjirtfj  of  hi?* 
stem  aunts,  is  set  forth  in  "  \\<>\\  Richard  Won 
Out,'^  by  Mary  Knijfht  Potter,  frontispiece  by 
William  P.  Stecher  ( W.  A.  Wildc  Compaiiy). 

In  "  The  Wide- A  wake  Girls/'  by  Katherine 
Ruth  Ellis  f  Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  little  Hannah 
writes  a  letter  to  a  magazine  which  brings  her 
into  correspondence  with  girls  hving  in  different 
countries  abroad.  She  afterward  lives  with 
these  in  tunit  and  her  adventures  are  chronicled 
in  the  book. 

"  Princess  Wisla,*^  by  Sophie  Swett,  illus- 
trated bv  Frank 
T.  Merrill  (Lit^ 
tlcf  Brnwn  & 
Co.),  is  the 
story  of  a  little 
Ktrl  whn,  hav- 
ing upset  her 
boat,  IS  picked 
up  by  an  In- 
dran  who  wants 
to  adojjt  her 
In  "The 
Browns  at  Mt.  ilemion/'  by  '*  Pansy*"  illus- 
trated by  Ehzabeth  Wrthingt<m  ( Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard),  a  wealthy  younj?  woman  goes  to 
California  as  a  servant  in  phce  of  another  girl 
of  the  same  name. 

The  story  of  a  little  girl  wdio  twice  sa\'^es  her 
hoy  pla>^nale  from  being  ki^lnappccl,  is  told  in 
"  Miss  l^etty  of  New  York,**  by  Fallen  D<nigiss 
Del  and »  illustrated  by  Rac  h  el  R  obi  i  v  son  (Har- 
per). Though  old  the  subject  matter  is  ab- 
sorb ing* 


inuBtratlon   Creduc(*4)   trvmi      Thr  Jhi(qtv<  Iih|ks  " 

"  Helen  Grants  Graduate/'  by  Amaiula  M. 
Douglas  Del  and.  illustrated  hy  Amy  Brook-^ 
(  Lothrop*  Lee  &  Shepard )t  ii^  a  story  sff  a  grf^jiip 
of  bright,  happy  college  girls 

"  rhe  Hero  of  Pigeon  Campn"  by  Martha 
fames,  ilhistratetl  by  J.  W.  Kt'nnedy  {  Lorlintp, 
Lte  &  Shepard),  is  the  story  nf  si  Itrave  Italian 
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l>rjy,  who  saves  the  lives  of  a.  hoy  anil  \ 
mate. 

**  Brave  Little  PegKy.''  by  Ni^     ^^'-' 
lustrated  by  Bertha  Davidson  i  . 
Lee  &   ShepanJ  K  tdli   us  of  Ji    ..,.,^   , 
travels  across  the  Stales  alune. 

From  Paul   Elder  A  Co.  ctjdicit 
Brown  Hen  Ylt^ts  the  Song  of  |he  Nil 
by  Jasmine  Stone  Van  Dfe**cr» 

From    Holt    come   "The   Aikipttng: 
Marie,"  by  Car  rod  Walton  Rjittkifit  au»1 
Cow  Puncher/*  |jy  Joseph  B.  Ames. 

"  Rover  the  harm  Dog*"  |jy  Lily   F.  Wc«#  ^ 
htieft   (Little,  Brown  Sc  Co.),  U  a  Mory  ^4  • 
dog  who  plays   foster  tntfther  to  a  la;TJ.i< 
kittens* 

"  Barbara  and  the  Five  Little  Purr*/*  b>  1  i  ' 
T>eth  Lincoln   (lould   (Clldwel!  Compam       i*^  ^ 
well- told  cat   story,   and   the  pkt tires  by  Jo* 
phjne  Bruce  arc  delightful* 

Dogs  play  an  important  part  in  "  The  Oin^r 
ma??  Letter, '  which  is  told  in  very  itwMf  vi  -      ' 
Sara  Tawncy   l^fTcrts,  ill  nitrated   by    \Vi 
Smith  (Cupples  &  Leon  Ccmipaity),  «rid  tbe  | 
lures  are  animated* 

First   among  the   books   in    nmfilr    lufi 
fi^r    the    Li  I  tic    Folks    is   a    story    by 
Smith*  for  in  her  ''Little  Ned  Hatmy  ^nd  f-1iit 
iHnsirntcd  by  Hcnnettn  A.  Adftms  <H;>r|K*r|, 
mukes  so  much  <y\ii  of  the  Utile  nothiuK^  \ 
happen   in  n   tiny  child's  life,— i'1t>ra   i\  a  n^ 
child^  fjut  Little  Ned  is  only  an  inui^*^-    - 
pinion    she   invent!^. — and    the   UnR' 
suited  to  yonng  prople's  mefitftlit\  tit.i 
that  few  authors  turn  out   ^ucV 
mans  hip  in  this  branch  of  juven;; 

BAl-F  FICTIONS  HALF  HISTORY. 

Fiction  and  history  are  mterm:"^"^  '^''  ■■■ 
Can  ail  a  was  Won  :  K  T«tc  nf  \V  > 

by  Captain  F.  S,   Brereton,  illu;' .   . 

liam   Ramey    fCahlwell   Company),    in   ' 
Years  Ik'bind  the  Guns*"  hjr  U  d  F,  iWv 
by  OjHs  Jorgen!!en  and  George  Va- 
rury),  and   in  '*TI)C   Imprisoned   Mj'i 
)^v  Molly  Klliot   Seawell*  lUmtrated  hy 
Bfiergs  f  Appli'tonsV, 
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You  think  you  can  tell  the  difference  between 
hearing  grand-opera  artists  sing  and  hearing  their 
beautiful  voices  on  the  Ficton     But  can  you? 

Ill  t lie  opera-house  corridor  scene  in  "The  Pit''  at  Ye  Liberty 
Theatre,  Oakland,  CaK,  i\\q  famous  quartet  from  Rigoletto  was  sung  by 
Caruso,  Abbot.  Homer  and  Scutti  on  the  Victor,  and  the  dehghted 
audience  thoui^ht  tbcy  were  listen ing^  to  the  sing-ers  themselves* 

At  Rector  s,  the  noteil  Chica^^o  restaurant,  when  some  of  the  grand- 
opera  stars  sang,  with  piano  accompaniment,  the  diners  listened  with 
rapt  attention  and  craned  their  necks  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  singers. 
But  it  was  a  Fie  tor. 

In  the  rodnida  of  Wananiaker's  famous  Philadelphia  store,  the  great 
pipe  organ  accom pained  IMelb:i  on  the  VicUr,  and  the  people  rushed  from 
all  directions  to  sco  the  singer. 

Even  in  tlie  Victor  laboratory,  employes  often  imagine  they  are 
listen! ng^  to  a  siui^^er  making  a  record  while  they   really  hear  the  lict&r^ 

Why  not  hear  the  lut&r  for  yourself  ?  Any  I Vflor dealer  will  gladly 
play  any  Victor  RtrordL  you  want  to  hear. 

ThcTt'  IS  :i  f-'fctfir  fur  every  purse— SlO  to  ^100. 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  u.  s.  a. 


Victor 


To  ret  b«^  results,  use  ody  Vtctor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


^w  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month.     Go  and  fuar  tiUm. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Advantages  Derived  From  the 
Paris    and    London    Branches 

The  Paris  branch  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  has  been  established  for  over 
half  a  century,  and  the  London  branch  for  two  score  years. 
Possibly  American  patrons  do  not  realize  what  a  great  advantage 
these  European  branches  are  to  the  New  York  house,  in  the 
enrichment  of  its  stock  of  rare  merchandise  gathered  from  the 
art  centers  of  the  world 

Since  the  establishment  of  these  headquarters  abroad,  nothing 
of  merit  escapes  the  attention  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  Their  repre- 
sentatives secure  for  the  American  public  the  finest  pearls, 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  and  choicest  art  objects 

Through  their  foreign  connections.  Tiffany  &  Co.  have  been  able 
to  inspire  their  American  artists  and  artisans  to  produce  gold  and 
silver  wares  which  have  equalled  and  in  many  instances  sur- 
passed the  best  European  manufactures.  The  constant  inter- 
change of  American  and  foreign  ideas  has  developed  the  high 
standard  of  artistic  workmanship  exemplified  throughout  Tiffany 
&  Co.'s  stock  of  merchandise 

To  persons  known  to  the  house  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
known  by  satisfactory  references.  Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  on  aj)- 
proval  selections  from  their  stock  of  jewelry,  silverware,  watches, 
clocks,  bronzes,  china,  glassware,  and  other  artistic  merchandise 

The  Tiffany  &  Co.  1908  Blue  Book,  sent  up9n  request,  is  a 
catalogue  without  illustrations  and  eives  concise  information  with 
range  of  prices  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  s  stock 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  establishments  of 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street,  New  York; 
36  bis  Avenue  del' Opera,  Paris;  and  221-221a  Regent  Street, 
West,  London.  Articles  of  interest  may  be  viewed  with  the  same 
freedom  as  in  a  museum  without  incurring  any  obligation  to  purchase 

Fifth  Aveooe  and37th  Street  New  York 
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Important   New   Macmillan   Books 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  MR.  LOWELL'S  NEW  BOOK 


The  Government  of  England 


By  A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL  of  Harvard  University 

**  Professor  Lowell's  long-expected  book  will  fully  justify  the  expectations  which  hare  been  formed  < 
oeming  it,''  says  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia. 

**  It  is  the  most  important  and  valuable  study  in  government  and  politics  issued  since  Bryce's     

Commonwealth,'  and  perhaps  also  the  greatest  work  of  this  character  produced  by  any  Ainerlcan  Scholar.** 
**Much  is  here  made  plain  that  is  usually  somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  tne  American  reader  and  is  even  las- 
perfectly  understood  oy  the  average  Bnglishman." 
**  It  is  the  crowning  merit  of  the  book  thai  it  is  emphatically  a  readable  work."— Pif  to6«rg  Post. 

In  ttoo  octavo  volumes^  uniform  with  Bryce'B  ^^ American  CommontoecUth.*^    $k.00  net ;  by  wuUl,  $U.SS 


THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY 

Lord  Cromer's    Modem  Eo3rpt 

Black  and  White  (London)  says :  **It  will  l>e  a 
classic  so  long  as  England  and  Egypt  remain 
upon  the  map. *^  f  voU.^  8vo^  $6.00  {carnage  extra) 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book  1908 

The  one  "indispensable"  year-book  is  again  in- 
creased in  size  and  again  enlarges  the  space 
assigned  to  the  United  tttates. 

Just  ready.    Cloth^  VlSpages^  $S  net 

Social  Psycholoay 

By  Edward  A.  Ross 

q/  the  Univeraity  of  Wisconsin,  author  of  ^* Social 
ControV^  etc.  An  extremely  suggestive  clarify- 
ing work  on  a  study  which  should  precede  any 
systematic  reading  in  sociology. 

Clothe  xvii-57S  pages,  $1.60  net;  by  mail  $1.65 

Dr.  Josiah  Royce's 

The  Philosophy  oi  Loyalty 

is  a  winning  statement  of  ethical  doctrine  that 
may  well  be  found,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  put 
it,  *'^a  power  in  the  business  of  living." 

Cloth  xiii-^kOO  pages^  $1.60  net;  by  mail,  $1.60 

Frederic  Harrison's  collected  essays 
National  and  Social  Problems 

▲  third  volume  of  collected  essays  surprisingly 
timely  in  their  application.  Uniform  with  *'  The 
Oeea  of  a  Layman,"  "  The  Philosophy  of  Com- 
mon rense,"  etc. 

Cloth,  ISmo,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.90 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF 

Critical  Miscellanies 

By  John  Morley 

A  welcome  new  volume  of  essays  by  Loitl  Mor- 
randpoHfe 


ley  on  topics  social,  Uteraiy  and  poH 
In  the  Eversley  binding,  $1.60  net  (carriage  extra) 

Sir  Charles  Sandey's  new  b<fok 
The  Art  oi  Singina 

and  Vocal  Declamatian 


Sixty  years  of  experience,  a  kindly, 
jud^ent^  and  genuine  interest  in  the  struggiea 

'ngin$r»- 


of  the  beginner,  make  of  this  a  idiarmlng  t 
tion  to  the  young,— yea,  and  to  the  older  sms^er. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  xvi-k-YliS  pages,  $1M  net;  by  mail,  $I.SS 


Grove's  Dictionary  ol 

Music  and  Musicians 

VOLUME  IV.  of  the  new  flve-volume  edition,  re- 
vised and  extended  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAIT- 
LAND,  assisted  (on  American  subjects)  by  H.  K. 
Krehbiel. 

Cloth,  xx-¥810  pages.  iUus.,  $5  net  per  vol. 
(Sold  on  subscription  to  sets  only;  expressage  extra. ) 

The  Dictionary  ol 

National  Biography 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  SIDNEY  LEK. 
A  re-issue  in  28  volumes  with  such  oorrecdoeA 
as  have  been  possible ;  otherwise  identical  wltli 
the  original  edition  at  one-third  its  price. 
T%ree  vols,  now  recuiy,  each  $hJt5  net  (carriage  extra) 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  GARDEN  OF  A  COMMUTER'S  WIFE. 

The  Open  Window.        Tales  of  the  Months.    Told  by  Barbara 


Author  of  ** People  of  the  Whirlpool,"  "The  Woman  Errant,"  etc.    Previously  announced  under  the 
title  ''  The  Markis  and  the  Mi^jor."  Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50.    Now  Ready 

THE  THREE  BEST  NEW  NOVELS 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill's 
Mr.  Crewe's  Career 

"The  fact  that  Mr.  Churchill— one  of  the 
most  salutary  influences  in  modem  fiction 


Mr.  Crawford's 
The  Primadonna 


"  A  story  of  extraordinary 
interest.  He  is  the  chief 
of  our  Story  tellers." 

Ledger,  Phila. 
"Mr.    Crawford    at     his 
best."— -y.  r.  Tnbune. 
Cloth,  $1.50 


—commands  a  wide  circle  of  readers  in* 
England  and  America,  restores  one's  be- 
lief in  the  sanity  of  the  public."— 

The  Spectator,  London. 
Cloth,  iUustrated,  $1.60. 


FVank  Danby's 
The  Heart  of  a  Cluld 

"A  book  of  such  strength, 
ilneness  and  sympathetic 
insight  .  .  .  stands  out 
conspicuously  above  the 
general,  "—^ootanan 

Cloth,  $1.50 


Pnblished 
by 


THE    MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


64-66  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 
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BOOKS  for 
^     READING 

IkS  ^  _  ..  Urader  this  htradin^  wiM  ht:  friund  annnunrcmci^a  of 

'  ^^^^V  iHJveli  rpf  (fie  IjctlcT  cla,-(s  and  ntlier  h<«.hI  lnwpk.*  nhkli 

f^i"^J^^  ,  T^dcrn  c^f  tlir  Krmew  jip  Kevimv!*  will  be  iLtdloluve 

^  lor  readia^  duhng  leisure  hours  in  the  iDjnmcr  teasun. 


'  *smW*^ 


J.B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


TflE  PRINCESS  DEHRA 


By  JOHN  REED  SCOTT 


In  whkh  we  meet  acain  the  cbaracten  of  his  daahinr  toouuioe 
Poor  UluttiaiioiM  in  color  by  Clarsmcb  F.  Undbrwood. 

1 2  mo.    DteorttMl  cloth,  1 1 .60 


Tike  Colonel  of  die  Red  Hnxzan.* 


1 


IN  THE  DEAD  OF  NI«HT 


By  JOHN  T.  MClNTYRE 


A  lire,  flaitlinf  itory  of  mjrftery.  laid  in  New  York  Citr.  the  entire  action  of  wliicfa  take*  place  In  the 
■Uent  watches  when  the  bout  of  the  rreat  metropolis  beats  faintly.    Frontispiece  In  color  and  tbiee 

12  mo.    Decorator  eloth,  11.60 


MARCIA  SCHUYLER 


THE  DDCHESS  OF  DREAMS 


By  GRACE  LIVINGSTON  HILL  LUTZ 

A  sweet  and  wholesome  romance,  fragrant  of  larendrr  and  rose* 
marr.  with  scenes  laid  in  New  York  State  in  1830.  Colored 
friMUi^ece  and  six  illnstrations. 

1 2  mo.    Decorator  cloth,  $1.60 


By  EDITH  MACVANE 

A  tale  of  social  ambition,  of  startllnff  adrenmre.  and  of  passion- 
ate k>ire;  placed  all  acainst  the  dazzUng  backrround  of  a  New- 
port summer.     Frontispiece  in  color  by  Alx>nzo  Kimball. 

1 2  mo.    Decorator  cover,  $1.60 


Mystery  and  Detective  Stories    (6  Handy  Volumes) 

From  the  Ltterature  of  All  Times  and  All  Nations 


Edited  by  Julian  Hawthorne 


Tbe  most  entertainliig  and  thrillincr  library  ever  published.  Not  only  is  the  Myatery  Library  new  In  plan,  the 
stories  tbemselTes  will  be  found  surprisingrly  unfamiliar.  Many  of  them  appear  for  the  first  time  in  English,  in 
■pcelal  tnuMlattoiui  made  lor  ttifta  set.  from  the  Scandinayian,  German,  Russian,  French,  Japanese, 
Itallui  and  Latin. 

In  every  one  of  the  101  strange  mystery  stories,  you  will  find  your  interest  caught  in  some  tantalizing  pussle, 
and  held  to  the  end  by  tbe  pen  of  one  of  the  world's  master  novelists.  The  country's  foremost  citizens  have 
written  to  tis  that  this  brilliant  collection  of  mystery  and  detective  stories  help  them  to  relax  and  throw  off  the 
caree  of  the  day  as  no  other  reading  does.  Here  Is  the  greatest  collection  of  mystery  and  detective  stories  ever 
made,  from  the  literature  of  all  nations,  put  up  in  convenient  form  for  your  entertainment. 

▲  great  set  of  books  to  have  along  on  your  vacation. 

The  books  will  be  sent  at  once,  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  60  cents,  and  your  subscription  to  the  Rkvrw  or 
RxviswB  will  be  entered  for  two  years.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber,  your  subscription  date  will  be  extended 
two  years.  If  you  like  the  books  after  you  see  them,  send  us  tfi  cents  a  month  for  18  months ;  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied with  them,  they  may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 


The  Little  Masterpiece  Library 

(12  POCKET  VOLUMES) 

The  Srtatett  Works  of  the  Greatest  LHerary  AHIttt 

Edited  by  BUSS  PERRY, 

This  is  no  hastily  selected  compilation  for  an 
ephemeral  sale.  The  editor  has  chosen  with  the 
greatest  care  and  .conscientiousness,  those  chefs 
d'cBuvres  of  tbe  greaterft  English-speaking  writers 
which  are  of  such  beauty  and  value  as  to  be  at  the 
foundation  of  English  culture. 

We  have  sold  over  00,000  set<». 

We  will  send  the  Little  Masterpiece  Library  and 
enter  you  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Rivisw  or  Rxvoewb 
on  receipt  of  60  cents,  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  IS 
monthly  Instalments  of  60  cents.  We  pay  expressage 
and  allow  return  of  set  if  unsatisfactory. 


The  Home  Medical  Library 

Six  volumes,  prepared  under  tbe  general  editor- 
ship of  KENELM  WINSLOW,  M.D.,  formerly  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Comparative  Therapeutics,  assisted 
by  88  other  specialists  and  authorities. 

Put  a  set  in  your  tnmk.  If  you  or  someone  in 
your  party  should  be  scalded  or  burned  at  the  camp 
fire,  break  a  limb,  sprain  an  ankle,  fall  overboarcl, 
come  in  contact  with  poison  ivy,  stumble  on  a  stony 
road  and  get  bruised,  eat  something  that  doesn't  agree 
—a  reference  to  the  Home  Medical  Library  wiU  be 
helpful ;  it  will  at  least  tell  what  to  do  until  you  can 
get  a  doctor.  Possibly  an  emergency  will  arise 
while  you  are  far  away  from  competent  physicians 
where  the  advice  you  can  get  by  consulting  the  Home 
Medical  Library  wlU  save  a  lifeT 

V*lmM  I  Mf«n  **  rini  AM  !■  lMrv«B«lM  *•  i  V«taM  III.  **  DW 
e««tlMi  **  I  V«laB«  IT.  **  Bi«r«iw.  Pm4  Pr«p«ratlMi  **  i  ▼•!■■•  T. 
"Par*  Water,  SMJtaUMs  Par*  rM4  **  t  T*lmM«  Tl,  **  ffanlack  Oat. 
<aar  Lite.** 

Entire  set  sent  express  paid,  on  r«H»ipt  of  60  cents, 
and  your  subscription  entered  for  two  years.  BiUance 
payable  $1  a  month  for  7  months.  Books  sent  on 
approval. 


THE  RE\aEV  OF  REVIEVS  CO., 


I3A  Attor  Place,  New  York 


The  Reykw  of  Reviews— Advertising  Sectton 


A  Little  '"''Cos   Talk     with  Advertisers 

CONCERNING   THE   BOGEY,  DUPLICATION,   AND 
ENTITLED,  "WHY   EAT  THREE  MEALS  A  DAY?" 

OS*  says:  "Why  eat  three  meals  a  day  instead  of  one?  Why,  in  fact,  does  not  the 
baby's  first  milk-shake  serve  for  life  ? 

"  Why  does  a  repeat  order  invariably  follow  the  first  kiss  ?    (And  999,999,999,999 
other  *  Whys '  on  application.) 

"  Because  Duplication  is  a  law  of  life. " 
Cos'  says:  "\Vhy  do  you  have  to  tell  even  your  brightest  clerks  the  same  thing 
more  than  once? 

"Why  does  the  most  carefully  built  and  directly  resultful  advertisement — the 
mail-order  advertisement — ^repeat  its  strongest  points,  its  most  important  directions, 
its  most  persuasive  prices,  several  times  ? 
"Because  Duplication  is  a  law  of  mind. " 

Cos'  says:  "A  river  doesn't  cut  its  channel  in  a  day.  Neither  does  a  habit — or  an  impulse  to 
buy  an  advertised  article. 

"Put  it  to  yourself.  Do  you  always  surrender  at  the  first  gun  of  an  advertising  campaign,  even 
when  the  thing  advertised  or  the  way  of  it  interests  you  especially  ?  Doesn't  it  often  take  broadside 
after  broadside,  not  only  from  one  publication  but  from  several,  before  you  actually  capitulate  ? 

"To  make  the  name  of  your  product  a  'household  word'  and  its  use  a  'second  nature'  with  as 
many  of  the  57 — I  should  say  of  the  80,000,000,  as  possible — these  are  your  aims,  this  the  task  you 
have  set  for  yourself. 

"And  your  tool  is — Duplication.  Duplication  of  your  message.  Duplication  of  circulation,  that 
is,  cumulative  effect  on  the  reader  of  your  message.  Cumulative  effect.  Say  that  over  a  few  times. 
Let  it  soak  in.  Duplication  means  cumulative  effect.  Extensive  duplication  means  great  ciunula- 
tive  effect.  That  it  should  ever  have  meant  anything  less  to  any  intelligent  advertiser  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  facts  in  the  un-natural  history  of  advertising. " 

Cos'  says:  "Cosmopolitan  and  three  other  great  general  magazines  now  have  a  combined  cir- 
culation of  2,000,000  copies  and  a  clientele  of  fully  10,000,000  alert  men  and  women.  Moreover,  the 
combined  page  rate  of  these  four  leading  publications  is  less  than  lialf  that  of  the  one  most 
conspicuous  women's  publication. 

"Cosmopolitan,  alone,  goes  into  450,000  homes  every  month  and  influences  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  2,225,000  individual  readers.  50  per  cent,  of  its  circulation  conskts  of  paid-in-advance,  family 
subscriptions,  it  being  one  of  the  two  great  general  magazines  enjoying  this  much-desired  support. 

"There  is  quite  a  little  duplication  in  these  four  circulations — ^just  how  much  no  one  knows. 
For  your  sake  we  wish  there  were  much  more.  Whatever  other  mediums  you  use  or  do  not  use,  for 
the  very  life's  sake  of  your  business,  you  should  come  in  and  stay  in  all  of  these  four  magazines.  And 
if  you  are  looking  for  stability — ^the  circulation  with  the  Sterling  mark — ^you'll  sign  a  contract 
with  Cosmopolitan  first  of  all. "     Straws  show  which  way  the  lemonade  flows.    Here's  one:  * 

GEO.  H.  COOPER,  Unique  Ad-Writer 

PiTTSFiELD,  Mass.,  May  14,  1906. 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  "An  Inch  of  Cosmopolitan." 

I  began  using  an  inch  space  in  your  magazine  last  January  to  tell  about  "  Cooperosities, "  the  unique,  bvecz}r 
little  ads.,  that  I  write  for  most  any  kind  of  business. 

I  have  had  a  host  of  answers  and  a  good  deal  of  business  therefrom. 

Here's  a  few  of  the  widely  different  places  from  which  inquiries  have  come: 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  Can.  Petaluma,  Cal.  Buckingham,  Que.,  Can. 

London,  Ont.  Knox  City,  Texas.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  Cork,  Ireland.  Danville,  Que.,  Can. 

Flandreau,  S.  D.  Crookston,  Minn.  Hoxie,  Kans. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Washington,  D.  C.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Douglas,  Arizona.  Sydney,  N.  S.  Frederikstead,  St.  Croix,  West  Indies. 

Chicago,  111.  Raton,  New  Mex. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  results  of  this  little  inch  ad.  Very  truly, 

GEa  H.  CoonaL 

For  "Cos',"  the  nia^zinelet,  which  is  a  little  bit  of  reasonableness  reasoned  out  each  month— a  few  days  before  our  adt'crtisatc  ti ■  vm 
close    address  Advertising:  Manager,  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  2  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 

ffMM  mention  the  Hevlew  of  Heokuia  when  writtng  to  a^vrHttn 
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Real  Power  is  Soul  Power 

Which  comes  from 

"THE   GREAT  WITHIN" 

That  Vast  Subconscious  Storehouse  of  Every   Human  Mind 

A  STUDY  of  the  Subconscious  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  studies  to-day,  and  there  is 
no  study  that  is  more  valuable  for  men  and  women  who  desire  to  become  much  and  achieve 
much.  According  to  noted  psychologists  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  Subconscious 
are  practically  limitless ;  the  Subconscious  contains  the  real  source  of  ability,  talent,  and 
genius,  and  he  who  has  the  key,  and  knows  how,  can  unlock  this  vast  storehouse  of  intuitive 
power.     This  is  the  secret  of  all  great  men — knowing  how  to  open  and  use  the  Subconscious. 


This  Secret  is  Found  in 

THE    GREAT    WITHIN 

By  C.  D.  Larson,  Editor  of  "  Eternal  Progress  *' 

A  sane,  practical,  scientific  book  on  the  Subcon- 
scious Mind.  This  book  contains  a  mine  of  valu- 
able information  on  how  to  develop  for  actual  use 
the  remarkable  possibilities  that  lie  latent  in  that 
great  inner  mental  world.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of 
contents : 

The  Nature,  Locmtion,  and  Functions  of  the  8nb- 

conadoue  Mind. 
The  Powers  and  Poaaibilitiee  of  The  Subconscious. 
Where  the   Bubconscious  Gains  the  Power  to  do 

Whatever  It  May  Desire  to  Do. 
How  to  Train  the  Subconscious  to  Remake  Your 

Mentality,  Your  Personality,  Your  Disposition, 

and  Your  Nature. 
How  to  Direct   The  Subconscious  to  Correct  the 

Flawa,Defecta,  and  Imperfections  in  Your  Nature. 
How  to  Direct    The   Subconscious  to   Eliminate 

Disease,  Bad   Habits,  and  Adverse  Physical  or 

Mental  Conditions. 
How  to  Gain  Greater  Power— Physical  and  Mental 

—from  The  Subconscious. 
How  to  Train  The  Subconscious  to  Work  Out  Your 

Problems  when  You  are  Asleep. 
Hew  to  Direct  The  Subconscious  to  Inspire  Your 

Mind  with  New  Ideas,  Better  Plans,  and  Superior 

Methods  for  the  Promotion  of  any  Bjoterprise  You 

Have  In  Mind. 

THE  GREAT  WITHIN  tells  exactly  how  to  de- 
velop, train,  and  direct  the  Subconscious  for  any 
results  desired:  99  pages,  bound  in  green  silk  cloth, 
title  in  gold.  Its  money  value  is  hard  to  sute. 
The  information  you  get  from  it  will  be  worth  thou- 
sands to  you  l>oth  in  money  and  greater  power. 

Our  Special  Offer 

Eternal  Progress  one  year- 
twelve  numbers^and  The  Great 
Within,  in  green  silk  cloth. 

Forward  the  coupon  to-day.  Send  Money  Order, 
Express  Order,  or  One-Dollar  Bill.  If  personal 
check  is  sent,  add  10  cents  for  exchange. 


$1.00 


You  Will  Also  Need  to  Read 

ETERNAL    PROGRESS 

A  Monthly  Magazine  Edited  by  C.  D.  Larson 

The  great  purpose  of  ETERNAL  PROGRESS  is  to  make 
true  idealism  practical  in  every-day  life,  to  bind  the  common  to 
the  superior,  to  weld  together  business  and  scientific  living. 
And  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  this. 

To  accomplish  anything  worth  while  and  to  liVe  a  life  that 
is  a  life,  the  ideal  must  be  the  goal  and  every  thought  and 
action  mast  cause  life  to  move  towards  that  gosd. 

There  is  a  solution  for  every  problem  in  life,  and  that  solu- 
tion is  based  upon  the  principle  that  to  enter  the  greater  is  to 
seaire  emancipation  from  the  lesser.  The  natural  way  is  to 
grow  out  Any  person  may  work  himself  out  of  that  which  is 
not  desired  by  growing  into  the  realization  of  that  which  is 
desired. 

ETERNAL    PROGRESS    presenu   each  month 
some  new  and  valuable  viewpoints  of  such  timely 
subjects  ss  Business  Psychology,  Practical  Ideal- 
ism, Modem  Metaphysics,  the  Subconscious  Mind, 
Cultivation  of  Ability  and  Talent,    Right  Living, 
Scientific  Thinking,  The   Science  of  Success,  The 
Development  of  Genius,  The  Constructive  Imsigina- 
tion.  The  Power  of  Personality,  Memory,  etc.    All 
vital  subjects  to  the  person  who  wants  to  increase 
his  profits  and  make  life  worth  living. 
Our  success  depends  upon  how  we  use  the  power  and  the 
ability  that  we  possess.     But  we  ran  use  only  that  which  wc 
understand.    And  to  understand  the  powers  we  possess,  a 
study  of  Practical  Metaphysics  becomes  indispensable. 

The  demand  for  competent  men  and  women  is  becoming 
greater  and  greater  everywhere  in  the  world.  Any  person  can 
become  more  competent  through  the  scientific  development  of 
his  ability,  methods  for  which  development  may  be  found  in 
every  issue  of  ETERNAL  PROGRESS. 

The  resmlar  sabscriptlon  price  Is  One  Dollar  a  year. 
Twelve  nambers:  sixty-four  padres  each  month. 


THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY, 

593  Rand-McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Attached  is  One  Dollar.    Please  enter  my  subscription  for 
one  year  to  Etkrnal  Pkuorbss  and  send  me  a  copy  of  Tmb 

GrKAT  WrTHlN. 


Name. 


Address. 
Town^__ 


.Stat«L- 
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EDUCATIONAL 

BOOKS 

For  this  directory  the  Ruvitw  of  Rc\Hews  will  aoRpt  an- 
TiOEtnceEtieTit!i  of  Ixioki  that  tuch  !v>mcthirk^ ;— instructive 
books  DTI  #11  Mibjecls  fot  iii.e  in  flcboois  or  for  home  ntlidTj 
wofk^  on  hi^turr,  sf  iirnce  and  invtfnEinn,  literature^  travel 
and  cTi|i1nrattftrij  jirt^  f-tftri^A'tSY ,  ecfjn':imit5„  industry  *Dd 
comnit^rct,  a.T>d,  in  facln  any  Ln'jiok  the  readinj^  or  sludyrn^  of 
whicJi  *^  ill  inipan  use  III!  ktif>wtrdirG  to  man.  wr>niAn,  ort-KiUl 


$50,000^?;  Wasted  in  Law 


IHctkMMry  < 


by  our  competitors 
fl0btln0 


Webster's  Imperial  Dicttonary 

Which  is  the  only  new  and  complete  Dictionary  issaed  anywhere  in  the  world  since  1890 — eighteen 
years  ago.  Our  competitors  fought  this  book  in  the  courts  for  a  long  time  but  we  finally  and  ignomin- 
iously  defeated  them.  They  were  afraid  of  OUr  lKM>k  and  the  competition  it  assured,  so  they  spent 
money  ($50,000.00)  **  like  water  **  to  suppress  this  dictionary  and  put  as  oat  of  business  but  atterlj 
failed  to  do  so. 

OGILVIE'S      NEW      WEBSTER'S     IMPERIAL     DICnONARY 

We  Invite  t^tclal  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  latest  previous  complete  Webster  Is  now  1 8  years  old,  and  quite  oat  of  tfale 


A  siDgle  pafife  in  our  book  (1060)  defines  86  words  not 
found  in  other  Webster's  Dictionaries ;  another  page  (1177) 
defines  28  such  words.  RADIUM,  the  variono  RAYS 
TRUST,  BANZAI,  GARAGE,  SHIMOS^  etc.,  and  all 
other  modem  words,  also  old  words  with  mooem  meanings 
such  as  GRAFT,  are  properly  defined. 

The  list  of  elements  in  WelMtcr'o  laiperlal  Dic- 
tionary shows  ocvfSB  iBore  elements  than  the  list  of 
elements  in  the  old  Wel>ster's  Dictionaries.  The  names  of 
those  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  old  dictionaries  defined 
in  their  proper  Tocabulary  place  are  as  follows :  Actlnlvm, 
EnroplttDi,    Holmlnni,    Polcnilviii, 


Dyoproolmn, 
RadliUB,  Terbl 


In  defining  **  Engineering  "  the  old  Websters  define 


only  loor  departments  of  that  science,  whereas  the  nev 
Weboter'o  Imperial  defines  nine  departments. 

In  defining  the  word  "'Ray"  the  okl  Webstera  jcive 
only  two  definitions  of  that  word  in  a  sdentlflc  sense ; 
whereas  the  new  Webater'o  Imperial  gives  nine  sodi 
definitions. 

A  COMPARISON.  Number  ol  pages  te«m  A 
to  Z  In  tbe  latest  prevtoos  complete  l¥e>sicr, 
1681  pages.  In  Webster^  Imperial  (fast  losaii) 
1986  pages,  and  with  Its  encyclopedic  appendix 
a  total  €»i  2208  pages. 

Our  1906  edition  contains  a  complete  Atlas  of  Ike 
World.    Gtet  .the  latest.    Be  sure  it's  the  Imperial. 


In  short,  THE  IMPERIAL  OUTCLASSES  All  Other  Webster's 


Published  at  a  price  less  than  any  like  work  was  ever  issued.  1 
For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  to  j 


Be  sure  to  ask  for  and  see  that  you  get  Webster's  IMPERIAL.    This  dictionary  has  IM 
ment*     It  is  so  new  a  publication  that  every  word  is  defined  in  one  vocabulary,  where  it  belongs. 

Does  your  dictionary  contain  among  the  **  Flags  of  all  Nations**  those  of  Cuba  and  Panama  }     No — 
.  but  this  one  does,  for  it  alone  is  up-to-date.     Size  8>^x  1 1}^  x  ^%  inches  ;  weight,  14  lbs. 

GEO.    1¥.    OGILrVIC. 

CHICAGO.   ILrl^ 


Have  You  an  Authentic  History    of    United    States  ? 


R.IL7 


It  ~ 

Sew  Torfc 


EVERT  HOME  IX  ABIEBICA  ahoold  contain  an  up-to-date,  scholarly,  authentic,  well-written  HI8TORT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.    Here  is  the  oflfer  of  the  Rbvibw  or  Rbvibws  .— 

Elaon's  History  of  the  United  States,  b  five  fine  Octavo  Volumes.  200  full  pan  Ulustratk>ns  and  many  maps,  whh  one 
year  of  the  Rbvibw  of  Rbvibws,  all  for  ^12  in  monthly  payments,  or  |11  cash.  If  you  are  now  a  siibacnber  to   the 
Review,  a  year  will  be  added  to  your  credit. 

This  will  meet  your  wants.    The  modem  intelligent  reader  demands,  in  a  history,  accuracy,  scholarshtp,  Kteffaiy 
finish,  interesting  style.    Note  the  following  r— 

The  Anlhor— Henry  W.  Elson,  Ph.D.,  LittD.,  head  of  the  History  Department  in  Ohio  UniTcssity. 
Herewith  find  |i. 00  for  X  The  I llnstrations— Selected  anfl  edited  by  Charles  Henry  Hart,  the   most  eminent  aothoffity  on 

which  send  me  the  Rb.     \  Ameri can  historical  pictures. 
v..wprRBVi.ws.„d    \  MECHANICAI.    MAKE-UP. 

The  Elson  Illustrated  Histoid  is  in  five  OcUvo  Volumes.with  200  full-psffe  illustnitioDs ;  the  biadfaw 
is  green  vellum  cloth  stamped  with  gold.  Tlie  type-page  is  particularly  beautiful  and  dear.  The  hatovy 
is  a  work  of  440,000  words. 


a  set  of  the  new  Macmillau' 
Elson  History  of  the  United 
States  on  approval.  HI  like 
the  history.  1  will  make  pay^ 
mcnta  according  to  your  special 
oftet  to  early  subaalbers  for  the 
first  edition. 


BOOKS  SHVPFED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  tUID 

This  work,  necessary  to  every  well-equipped  Library,  can  only  be  bought  outride  of  oar  spcds' 

offer  for  ^15.00  cash.    Our  special  offer  is  to  send  it  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  the  balanoe  to  be  paid 

$1.00  a  month  for  II  months.    You  will  also  receive  the  Rbvibw  or  Rbvibws  (price  $1.00) 

for  an  entire  year.   If,  after  seeing  iti  you  do  not  want  the  History,  it  can  be  returned  at  oar 

expense. 
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KSOEH'S  UVINO  METHOD  FOR  LEARNINQ 

How  to  Think 

in  French. 

The  moBt  suocesaful  means  yet  deyiaed  for  learn- 
ing and  teaching  how  to  speak  French. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

*^I  am  sure  the  book  will  accomplish  precisely 
what  is  set  to  be  its  purpose/'  —  Prof.  James  W. 
Brlsht,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

''You  have  done  a  great  and  beautiful  work  in 
the  publication  of  your  manuals."  —  Bishop  John 
H.  Vincent.  Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 


1 
I 

I 

■ 

I 

How  to  Think  g 

^S^t'ao'"  in  German. 

**  As  a  practical  book  to  aid  in  quickly  acquiring 
the  power  of  correct  and  fluent  speainng  of  the 
German  language,  this  work  has  no  equal."  —  Scien- 
tific American.  Nov.  11,  1898,  p.  810. 

How  to  Think 
'^rstKio"  in  Spanish. 

**The  learner  is  not  obliged  to  think  of  rules  or 
of  Knglish  words  when  he  wishes  to  speak  Spanish.'* 
—  nTy.  School  Journal,  July  14,  18M. 

Prof.  CHAS.  P.  KROEH,  PublUher, 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,   Hoboken.  N.  J. 


ILLEN'S  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds  — Business, 
i^ersonal.  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal  and  Religious 
—from  the  press  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
on,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 


YOU  WANT  CUPPINGS  ABOUT 
CThrisUan  Science,  forestry,  trusts,  good  roads,  taxation,  im- 
perialism, capital  punishment,  irrigation,  polar  exploration, 
he  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  the  Nicaragua  l)anal,  Totlng  ma- 
shines,  automobiles,  wireless  telegraphy,  vaccination,  uquid 
ftir,  the  negro  question,  heroism,  ship  subsidies,  OR  ANT 
>THBR  SUBJECT,  or  about  yourself,  from  1,000  daily  newa 
MpenandTOO  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  r  If  so,  address 
the  Aathor*B  Clippinig  Bureau,  P.  O.  Box  8610,  Boston,  Mass. 
prWe  make  a  spedslty  of  book  reviews  and  literary  dippings. 
Mention  Tmc  Rxvisw  or  Rsvikws. 


There    Is    an    Opporttinity 

awaiting  you  to  Increase  your  income.  It  can  be  done 
by  representinff  our  sutMcrlptlon  department.  Write  a 
postal  to-day. 


THc  Review  or  Reviews  CO. 

13  ASTOR  Place,  Room  SOl.  Nkw  York. 


IGNORANCE    of     the    law 
of    self    and     sex    will    not 
excuse     infraction     of     Na- 
ture's   decree.     The    knowledge 
vital    to    a   happy   marriage    has 
been  collected  in  **  SEXOLOGY." 


A  Book  for  Every 
Home 


{rUustrated) 
By  miliam  H.    IVailing,  A.M.,  M.D, 

It  contains  fn  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Mon  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have, 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

** Sexology"  Is  endorsed  and  is  In  the  libraries  of  the 
heads  of  our  government  and  the  most  eminent  physicians, 
preachers,  professors,  and  lawyers  throughout  the  country. 

Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00. 

Write  for  ' '  Other  People's  Opinions '    and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub*  G>*»  Dept.  1S3»  Philadelphia,  Pa 


WiU  you  accept  this 
business  book  if 


we    send    it  sign  and  m^W  the 

^  A  coapon  below.      Send 

Jjfg©  I  DO  money  1     Take  no  risk  I 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the 

world's  master  business  men  have  written  ten 

books— 2,  IQ3  pages— 1,497  vital  business  secrets. 

In  them  is  the  best  of  all  that  they  know  about 

— Potltlon-Gettliiff 
^Positioa-Holdlnc 
— Man-Handllnff 
^'Man>TzaiaIjif 
-Basiaess  Geacfmlahip 


—Credit* 

— CoUections 

^Accouatlnir 

*T!nie*Keeplnc 

»Cost- Keeping 

-"Adrertlslnff 


— Or^anixatloa 
— Syytematixiaff 


^ReCalUnff 

—Wholesaling 

— Manufacttmnc 

—Insurance 

—Real  Kstate 

-Public  UtiUties 

—Banking 
A  booklet  has  been  pabUshed  deMrfblnfr.  expUInlag,  pictnri&ff  the 
work. 

Paset  2  and  3  tell  about  manaeinff  businesses  great  and  man ;  pages 
4  and  5  deal  with  credits,  collections  and  with  rock  bottom  purchas- 
ing; pages  6  and  7  with  handling  and  training  men;  pages  7  to   12 


—Competition  Fiehtlng 
and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  vital  busk 
ness  subjects. 


Ing 
— Correspondenoa 
—Salesmanship 


with  salesmanship,   with  advertising,   with  the  marketing  of  _ 
through  salesmen,  dealers  and  by  mati:  pages  12  to  IS  with  the  great 


problem  of  securing  the  highest  market  price  for  your 
matter  what  your  line ;  and  the  last  page  tells  how  you  may  get  a  com- 
plete set — bound  In  handsome  half  morocco,  contents  in  colors— for  less 
than  your  daily  smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily  newspaper, 
win  you  read  th«  book  If  we  send  it  freer  Sead  no  money.  Simply 
sign  the  coupon. 
— Th«  System  Co..  181.153  WaImuIi  Av«^  Chieaffo— 

If  there  are,  in  your  books,  any  new  wavs  to  increase  my  business  or 
my  saUry.  I  should  like  to  know  them.  So  sead  on  your  16-page  free. 
descripdve  booklet.    I'll  reac*  It.  R.7. 

Name — ^^—^—^—^^ 
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Millinery 

Home  DreMmaking  Letsoiu 

Embroidery  Detigns 

Recipes  for  Each  Month 

CrochelUug 

Home  Furnishing 

Home  Decorating 

Entertaining  and  Etiquette 


MaKe    Your 
House  WorK  Elasy 


^CCORDING  to  the  last  census  83% 
of  the  housewifes  of  this  country- 
do  their  own  work.  That  means  that 
they  spend  at  least  three  hours  each  day 
in  the  kitchen  preparing  and  serving 
meals  —  possibly  five  hours  would  be 
nearer  the  time.  83%  of  our  women 
therefore  should  be  interested  in  know- 
ing the  methods  employed  by  other 
women  everywhere  for  making  their  tasks 
easier.  This  information  can  only  be  sec- 
ured from  .some  practical  magazine  like 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW 

We  can  mention  here  only  a  few  of  the 
many  departments  and  features  which 
make  Pictorial  Review  so  eagerly  bought: 

Home  Care  of  Common  Ills 
Marketing  for  the  Month 
Kitchen  StepsaTers 
Labor  Saving  Suggestions 
House  Building  Plans 
The  Flower  Garden 
Special  Articles 
The  Newest  Fashions 


How  to  Earn  Money  at  Home    Stjles  for  Children 

It  is  a  magazine  which  averages  64  large  size  pages  monthly.  It  is  beantifnlly 
illustrated  and  its  stories,  departments,  articles  and  fashions  are  eagerly  awaited 
in  over  a  quarter-of-a-million  houses  each  month.  We  are  sore  that  yon  will 
want   our   magazine  regularly    as   soon   as   you   have  examined  a   few  copies. 

We  Want  You  To  Know  Pictorial  Review   /^i^*»^ 

Review  Co., 

SPECIAL    OFFFR.    We  wUl  send  you  Pictorial  Review  for     X    ^^Jf^^^^^' 
^— ^^^— -^^^   three  months  and  allow  jou  to  select      X  ^^^         Za 

any  one  of  our  tissue  paper  patterns  within  30  days  of  the  time      X  Enclosed  please  find 
you  mail  us  your  money  —  all  for  25c.    Pictorial  Review  sells 


for  15c.  a  copy  ($1.00  a  year)   and  our  patterns  are  15c. 
each.    This  offer  gives  you    60c^    foT  2SCm 


25c.   for  which  send 
Pictorial   Review    for  3 
months.    I  will  select  pat- 
tern when  I  get  the  magazine. 


Name.. 
Address 
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I 


REVIEW^?/ REVIEWS 

EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


I'iiiversities  and  Colleges* 


Universities  and  Coliejies. 


iil.-jil  iu*hf»l  tot  widMlktid  rnnnu  wom-'ii.  IotjlIi-*! 

ibLiCLi]  fAMiUTor  10  jkt-n^H,  witUin  tin-  SM^H.^iutl  OpiUl 
Aaj ;  '.rum  En  J;  :k[i<l  w  LtUin  mj-y  r^^'ti  ut  tL*"  Mkiiiiy  and  TiLnt-tl 
t^^lu-^uiiiLjiiikt  in^iuuiJont  Eur  vihivh  U'^f^hu'ifrrun  l«  liiiakfHL 


coM^anmramr 


FOR  TOUNG  LADIE5 


tlilt  K  E    13  C  V  D  ii  I.  II    114  J  A  k  (>  I  U?.— r#rf  w«atl  iUf    tv^  nt;  -ttx  lUl«^     TuHsd  fimirtc^ 
AiDd  IbMriifima  Irfljiiinj;.     I'Ih'i]  LL>C4.iJi>n  iM    Hie.IfriiTH  n^4>ii  cifihf  S'ij*11j  li**r  A  Mi 
fviikdi^ttf  fLad  «litt?ril  «^kn  I  fluent      FiftF  tii:«  |>lAa>4,  ttv'j  p4|v  >>f[mnt.     1'eL>Ti>*r 
^  a%lijl(jtic  &ii4-     Oi^LI^-'r    (Ik [111.^.      I:i[^Li*4'f,,  4'^X'^-t'HXV.     Fb]if1jir4' 


GAINESVaLE,  GA. 

«,     Fiu".uil¥.  11(1.(3'  rph..k.-..,iin*  'HUh    A!vrrl.ir*a 
p4|v  >if[mnt.     l"EL>Ti'*r  li{>u»«  tur  »inftTt%fr*-.     QfuiiaMiuia  *a'^ 


SHORTER  COLLEGE,  boi^e.  sa. 

Founded  and  endowed  by  Alfred  Shorter,  1877 
FOR  LADIES— A  College  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 
All  usual  departments.    Delightful  nome.    Superb  lo- 
cation.   Ideal  climate.    Famed  for  health. 
TH08.  J.  SIMMONS,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  both  Colleges,  will  send  Catalogues  or  other  information  on  reque^tt. 
Write  to-day.  .Address,  Rome,  Ga.  (U.  S.  A.  P.  O.  Box  1018.) 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  of  FINE  ARTS 

FLORENCE.  ITALY 

An  advanced  School  of  Aesthetic  Culture.  Music. 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Languages,  etc.  The  one  college 
in  Europe  for  American  ladles.  Luxurious  home. 
Large  faculty  of  great  masters— the  best  in  Europe. 


AGNES  scon  COLEGE 


FOR 
WOMEN 

DECATUR  (6  miles  of  AtlanU).  GEORGIA 

Offers  advantages  equal  to  any  educational  institution  in 
Elennt   buildings.      


the  .South. 
Music  and  Art. 


„ „  -      Full   college   equipment. 

Ideal  climate.    Health  record  unsurpassed. 

Far  Catalog  G,   F.   H.  GAINES,  D.D..  Pres. 


Indian ik,  Terre  Haute. 

A  CoUetre  of  En- 
.      Me- 
.,  „  .1  Archl- 

t^'ttire.  Extonslve  ■bops  and  laboratories.  25th  year.  Expenses 
low.  For  catalogue  and  professional  register  of  Alumni,  address 

C.  L.  Mkks,  President. 


Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  ^SSitS/ 

chanical,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry  and  i 


Rockford  College  For  women 

One  of  the  fifteen  leading  women's  oollegeA  in  the  eoantry. 
Oolleicecouniefi  leadinRtothedegreeitof  A.B.  and  K.8-  TrainH 
also  for  a  vocation.  Home  Economics,  SiHTfturial.  Library. 
Music.  Applied  DeaiRn  I>opMrtments.  An  uvernge  of  one  in- 
structor to  every  eight  HtudentJt.  r^'ntmllv  locat<vl  for  Middle 
Went  students.  Aim  to  give  a  senxe  of  real  vnluoH,  while  keep- 
ing the  giris  in  touch  with  life  as  the>  will  find  it.    Catalogue 

JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph.D..  President.  Box  E.  Rockford,  III. 


Colloge  of  Physioians  &  Siirgoons,Chieago 

Tlie  C<dle^  or  PlqrBidaiit  and  8iii^eoiis-<k)lte^  of  1^^ 
of  niinois-wUl  opoi  its  regular  aetaion  October  lat,  1908.    Laboratory 
eqniimient  complete  -  Clinical  f  adlltiea  unaorpaased.    Indlvidnal  and  bedaide 
Inatroction  a  spedal  ftetore.  Stndento  allowed  to  «T**>ri«n^^  iq  elective  anbjecta. 

Send  for  Oatalogne  No.  a  to 
FRAMK  B.  EAULE,  M»D.t  Secretary, Congress  and  HonoreSte.,Chioaco,lll. 
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**ln  the  Heart  ol  the  Blue  <^rass*' 
TRANSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY.  LEXINGTON.  KENTUCKY 


Iti^ 


B]f  iftof  Ljti;lslaiUFe  the  n^tu^  Kcnttickv  Ualvcnltv  il  tfivcti  up,  AUd  Id  Ih  lAtctr  Eti4i  htstcrk  Eattllbtioa  . 

Julin  Ad-anl  AQcl  A;ar>iQ  H^rT.     TJi?  nt^F  Tra risv1  rafiSl,  A!i  iLtLirU^icTn  Kctk^nc  lis.'  TaJ^rrvitf,  [«  ;t  VtjtirUnl  ItiitttutloD  »ith  ^H>«?iTf!: «. 

A  5trriiH£  LanuUvt  J  Tin*:  niciral  alnnrsf.hL-ie,  am  1  cx^-vIIeziI  condiUuiu  i-21  Enrirllt  J.m\  tulmrp.     5lLLii:1fD+»  I  mm  J?  vi^tit^  md  T  kun-ifq  cwqtrlf,.^ 


GEORGIA    SCHOOL 
OF    TIXHNOLOGY 


G,  MATHISON.   \.\U^ 


An  engineering 
in^lituLe  of  the 
highe&t  ranlE  inlKe 
hearL  of  the  pro- 
gressive Sf>uth, 
Advan<:ed  couria 
in  M  echanicfilr 
Elrclfical,  Tc  X- 
tile  (ind  Civil  En- 
uinrering,  Engi- 
n  (.^e  f  i  ngOi  t  mh  IT  y* 
Cfiemisiry  anilAr- 
chilettufp^Exlrn- 
$i\'e  ^  n  d  new 
pquipment  of 
Shop,  Mill,  Lnh- 
QrQtoric£>etc^  Thr 
Jf.'mand  for  the 
SlKooI's  graduates 
i*  mutjh  greater 
lh.in  ihc  supply, 
Dormlloriti.  Cost 
rt^a&onabkp  Cli- 
mate umurpaved. 
For  illuslra ted  cat- 
ill  Dg,  addresi 

LL.D*.  Pre«'t, 


I^  Woman's  CoDege 

Frederick^  M&ryl&nd 

An  £nRtttiitk-n  whoA4?i.^EidowfTient  m&kL-«  p(9«ifhln 
cbarKe*.  A  w  ell  ■  b Al&ncetJ  courfie,  in  clu  ding  elaef ' " 
to  tin'  B.A  deicnie.  I>i|tlr^tn&9  jftl«o  g-nuit^Tlu  Mi 

Ek  ►L'  11  Won .  Stri  ^ti^  c.f  vu  rees  i  n  I>omi?*Hc  Et^ma»  i 

Culture.     In  »eeKJrif^  indlvUtuiv]  devifeJ^^piiMKit  <kf 
eiuphaals  Ifl  ylAced  upon  p<prt^iiiAl  luJIutnm  of  tie~ 


Arc  You  Looking 

lor  a  Good  School  ? 


Womaii*s  College  •'"'itf^Zii"* 

Tur^-  l/ihurnrit.     Mh'Il-,  j\ri^  Di-niifiiic  &L-icULC->  ICfpFriiJOii.      l  ipTrisi: 
rr^Jiuritllilc.        t.lril     fittmr     Irfc,        Lncallnn     crnrral..       ?>ulfiiufiihnfi 

ItrJiTl^fi'jI.       ■!f.tLl.5'"li>-     frmn    fFi,r.irr    rtiiii    ZU    ^Tjtf.        fi.r    ciii.Hl.'iiur. 


St.  John's  College 


grt>4^«i..      '  iH'H^y'iiti.rri] 

diipAMnM'ti Wi  t\rui 


TriH^iiK  !>:[  f.,  l,f.  h 


1  [J  >  MM  u  1 1  fill  B1 1 1 1 M  r  1  i-s  0  f  J^i  t  inirtrp.   Prf^p4r#«  fur  ^  <>*■ 

f<ir  IMi?h  Sh'tKHil  ^rMiiHtr-%.    Exvr|itU>iuLl  ■IrantMW  11 
Muk(4\     i^»ir,  irmilA,  ttnnki't  Uall,  etc^    Ant^wmmmsMt 

■r.  H.Turni^r.  1>.1).,  Ilom  C\.   Liitli«r^||l«,  Mil* 


Harvard  Dental  School.  ^ST'KlSlSi  t 

iL-^LiJit  riu'jLiiji'^  Tor  pm^airBi  work.  Tlie  laArt&u^  Ia  Mp«4ff| 
jmmI  ^fiiH^^niH.  havL''  £icce««  td  ijie  Otj  HdH^Ulii.  ttfcrif  JT^ 
rkiLirsi-H  ]i/ii4JtnK  I^p  ihf^  dt^^trcic,  P^X'tor  I'h'Utnftl  ItovUitBVL  AiV 
iiulKlHitfs,  >t4iHlt>nMHjiil(>fiK^tit.   Ljii-(re  ellnlc.  Wrfl«  figvailtf^ 

Clark    College.    t^JJiaoLL  a  Winsffr,  pi,  r^^^j^ 

T 1 1  r4  M '  y  eLir  4  s  hUf  !R^  I  fad  Jn^  in  4«flrw  of  Ba^t^Uir  of  ArUk    tV 

y\u  iiiiTi.v,  Kityflhrim, 

Michigan  College  of  Miaes. 

iuir  fiir'*'ilk'K<' wi.rU.    For  YfArlKM^k  *nd  K^vrvpni  of  {irwuiMM 

r  h ri  cf  i  a  n  r rtl \*>^<r^  *^^"  WoitKS     BEtli  ri»r,    flat  W» 

SUi-ih',  Art,  niHpi^Utin,  Domntte  Seleoce  unci  Phj»Je*jr    ^ 
Ml  ,a  ilxmf'  Lifi'.    For  CAtaluue,  mAArn^M. 


Mi^^m  itr,  l^iOt^fty.     Pourt«vij  mlU^s  frtim  Kvuk*  Clay, 

Liberty  Ladies'  College.  S'i^^lS^iTilJ 

l-MiiTMiit  i'linui  jts  nriftfl  In  Mujr  tVntlvti  Cuni^t 


**/e<i««  mention  the  Reviav  of  Reuieujs  when  writing  to  aduertl§€r» 
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f.%tirttrtd  iti  IWA.  Ctiarlev  Sire e I  Avenue^  near  BallJmore*  MarylatiO^ 

CondLicteiJ  by  the  Schi>al  Sbttrra  ui  Noire  lJ4mc.  a  snnvu  cltvrjtcd  etf  tuf-url\  ti^  tduratkinal 
*t;  '^*™P  »pe,-iiliists  in  every  dtfirtrttihcnt.  LeciJjretm  nf  ii.itinnal  rejmtiitioii  Ss'*U*ni 
of  cduoitfon  Ihomu^h  juid.  nraffre-wu-d  t  ouracs*  RcirnUr  afld  Ktectin.  V%cci  tiHMial  i^iiiiOT- 
tumiTes  loT  tlie  stud!,- or  Music  ami  An  U>s:niinn  unskurTjai^tfd.  Kuburtn*f  HAlikJiiMrtf  fir^jti^ds 
buildirnfs,  tc»m(4cteJy   eqtiippira.   iti   ihc  ctDinr   nf  .1   beauii^ullv   wfMjdtd   pAfk  and  «roufjdi  <^1 

Nittrtt  t)am«  l^i^rmmtt^rjr  ^kho^H  fur  lilrlw.     F¥tti]iirY,  Aradtink  aod  t'nlleK<  t^** 
^^^   L^'    7        f^' 1.  ;  •        .  M"^^^""*^-      P*iT*ic*l  InininK       IndiviiJual   »iipervi*ii.u  of   maiiticr^, 
j|ne^ht>da_t^t_htqdy.  habits  ai  litg,  r>utdcM>f  ctcrcis*.  ttitiru^,  croquet.  bai*k)ct  bitU,  T»Wing,  etc. 


BOSTON    UNIVERSITY 


T' 


Law.     Modieine.    College  of  Lrberal  Art«.    Theology,    Graduate  DepaPtment 

TlieC^tllj'Hr.of  MlH^nil  Art*  n,,w  r«  rui>l('H  it*  uc  w  buJidiu]^  n^'^t  t<^  tho  liH>^h.-n  PuWit?  T,llHr.^rv      l!rr*'  i imb  hth 

ThoOrmduati.  S.'h,H4  ,»fT,.rf.  .-^rt-i.tLmul  .»MlN<ruiiiiT>  f,.r  i^s^ur.'h  w..rlc.    [u  nil  li]t«.|,  ti.H-  (uli J,.  iii-i.U.f(n!.,    AdaN^ 

W,  E,  HUNTINGTON,  Pr*>lil«»t.   688  Boyl.ton  St.,    eoston,    M»>, 


Ml!W>t*at,  M*<l|rM\  rJlQ^'idb'^''  P!fH'(\ 

lardin  Colle_ge  and  Conservatory 

lie  DrkOaerTv,tory— 4:t«<rTiruiii  Ktandun!:!!.    Art,  KIrpciutium  dhiiltlD 
^_^ Jouyt  W.  MjU-tuN,  Prv*Mfnt. 


Mi)4tatt  Ri,  Civlaiurttii,  i^H  Hmiidwar, 

>LC  VCU^  ^  UUC^  C  til  tbo  <*li  It-rn  Ah'KO  town  -  if  Th*?  W*^r. 
4uv«i«  nitiKfrn)  btilldiiipn*.  Ek-jMitiTut  ^rrnMjn.U.  Tulvi^riilty  tntiTied 
brtiMj^t  CVilU'Kt<»  Ai^'A^lffii)' iiEjrl  T'l htiiEiiNT'  LiiiH '■iunn'^.  Arl,Muiilc, 
ri«ni-*ticiVli'U(^p,  I'liy^i.  nI  Culhin-,  l:siin-«.^iini,  Ati^Wi^-K. 


iLINDENAStQpDJCCCtEGE 


Oldest 

Endowed* 
Fully  Cqulpp«dt 
Degree  Course. 

New  Buildmg.s, 
2  CulUge  Ave. 
A|^|>l>  U^  lAimuK  f  UKII1.IUU  AVUKS.   rrt)ii{tLriil. 


The  Western  College  for  Women 

FIFTY-FOURTH  YEAR  OXFORD9  OHIO  FOUNDED  IN  18M 

A  Christian  College,  thoagh  andenominational.  Member  of  the  Ohio  College  Association,  it 
ranks  with  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country.  On  the  C.  H.  &  D.  R.R.,  forty  miles  from  Cincinnati, 
overlooking  the  beautiful  Miami  Valley,  with  woods,  hills,  wild  flowers  and  birds  to  tempt  one  out  of 
doors.  Classical  courses  strong.  Library  13,000  volumes.  Advanced  work  in  Home  Economics.  Music 
and  Art  courses  count  toward  degree.  Faculty  of  thirty-six  teachers,  chosen  from  leading  colleges  of 
this  country  and  Europe.  Especial  care  of  health  and  physical  development.  Buildings  modern  and 
well  equipped  with  steam  heat,  electric  light  and  sanitary  appliances.  Home  life  natural  and  whole- 
some. Campus  330  acres,  with  a  large  dairy  farm  and  orchard  that  furnish  milk,  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruit.    For  catalogue  and  other  information  address 

RKV.  JOHN  GRANT  NCWMAN,  D.D..  Oxffora,  OHIo. 
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MnsouRi,  Nevada. 
r*/\ff««r  r^/\1lAcrA  Fob  Women.  Under  management  of 
V^OLLCV  v^OiiCi^C  founder  23  years.  Large  enrollment. 
Ideal  methods.  Phenomenal  results.  Unloue  buildings.  Aca- 
demic degrees.  Conservatory  of  Music— European  methods. 
Christian  Influence.  Exclusive  patronage.  Reasonable  rates. 
Address  Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard. 


Forest  Park  University 

St.  Loliln,  MlsBourL' 

FitU  CftUege  Course^.    Certlfteat-e  atlmlts  to  Wellc*- 

ley,  gmlth  and  Vassar.    C^Slef^  cif  MiiHiCt  E  B.  Kroeg- 

er,  Dir,;  To*eri**  Voic^;  Oftlkiway.Hpe  Organ,  Vk»! In. 

Ejcpres^fpn,   Art^  tlym..      Bi:4ard  and  Tuition^  S^5. 

CatiLlDg  of  lYesldcnt  Akna  Snsktj  Curn». 


Ohio,  Glendale.    (Suburban  to  Cincinnati.) 

Glendale  College  for  Women. 

Attractive,  pleasant  buildings.    Large  grounds.    Specialists 


in  every  department  and  ample  equipment  Insure  fine  results. 
'  * Miss  R.  J.  DeVobk,  A.M.,  President. 


Art  and  Music. 


1824-MIAMI  UNIVERSITY- 1908 

(Supported  by  the  State  of  Ohio) 

The  famous  old  college  of  the  Central  West.  Beautiful 
campus  of  sixty-five  acres.  Fine  Athletic  Park.  Splen- 
did gymnasium  and  other  modem  buildings  with  fine 
equipment.  Christian  influences.  No  saloons.  85th  year 
opens  September  16th.  Write  for  catalogue  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  bulletin  to  the  President, 
GUY  POTTER  BENTON,  LLP.,  Oxford.  Ohio. 

Lake  Brie  College 

and  Conservatory  of  Mt&sic 

Fiftieth  year,  1906-00,  will  open  with  new  library  building 
and  enlai^gement  of  all  facilities  for  the  liberal  and  thor- 
ough education  of  young  women.    Board  and  tuition  $800. 

Two  pipe  organs,  twenty  pianos,  course  of  artists'  recitals. 
Director  of  Conservatory,  Harry  Clyde  Brooks. 

For  general  information,  address 
MARY  EVANS,  Litt.  P..  Pretident,  Box  A,  PalnttvllU,  Ohio. 
PKNN8TLVA5IA,  Philadelphia,  Box  300.  2l8t  St,  &  N.  College  Ave. 

Woman's  Medical  College  ^l^^SSZ'S^n. 

Thorough  course.  Four  years.  Exceptional  facilities  for  Labora- 
tory and  Bedside  Instruction.  Postgraduate  courses  In  Operative 
Oynsecology,  Obstetrics,  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.  A  new 
hospital  building  In  course  of  erection.  Full  particulars  In  cata. 
logue. Clara  Marshall.  M.D..  Dean. 


Wilson  CoU 


ege 


—    FOR  WOMEN 
Ghambersburg,  Pa. 

An  institution  that  compares  fovorably  witb 
the  highest  grade  women's  colleges  In  the 
country.    Four  years*  course  leading  to 
degree  A.  B.    A  finely  equipped  music 
department   affords  many  advantages 
for  the  study  of  both  vocal  and  Instru- 
mental music.  Art  department  Fac- 
ulty   of  33   experienced    teachers. 
Fourteen  buildings  with  all  modem 
Improvements.    Fifty    acres   of 
grounds.    Healthful  location. 
Terms  moderate.    For  catalog 
address  >.  h.  rbasER,  PhJl^  Trm, 
S8  C9U«t«  Ats. 
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COLUMBIA    COLLEGE 


Located  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  two  i 

Columbia,  in  the  center  of  twenty  acres  of  c 
Modem  appointments.    Hig^  standard  wtth  i 
courses  in  music,  art  and  expression.    Oafealo^ 
W.  W.  DANIEL.  Coliimiite»  flL  C. 


COLLEGE  FOR  WONB 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

Ideal  location  in  salubrious  climate. 
Out-of-door  gymnastics  the  year  rovnd. 
Courses  of  study  leading  to  A.B.,  B.S.» 
and  A.M.     For  particulars,  address 

EUPHEMIA  McCLDrrKZ. 


/f 


CONVERSE  COLLEGE 


^ 


SPARTANBURG.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

800  feet  above  sea-IeveL  85  raflea  from  BHm  Ride* 
Mountains.  61  desreea  mean  annual  tempcmtnre. 
Hiffh-ffrade  College  for  Women.  Music  Omamilisj 
and  School  of  Art. 

ROBERTP.  PEUX  LitUX.PM. 


Centenary  Female  CoIIege| 

CLEVELAND,  TENN. 

Distiniruished  for  hiirh  scholarship  aod  derelopiiicfit  of  < 

manly  character.     Locations-prettiest  town  in  all  Tennesi. . 

ideal.  Four  elegant  brick  bulklinKS-~cteftni  heat,  elecbic  Bgta^  hm  f 
and  cold  water  on  all  floors.  634  iect  covered  porcbea.  Spfri^i  «S«m>  1, 
tages  in  music.  Art.  and  Expression.  Tennis,  buket  ball.  acMt  t  — I  |' 
Ing.    Terms  reasonable.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 


Belmont  College 

For  TOUNG  WOMEN  NashTiUe,  TesB. 

Regular  College  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Music,  Arc 
Languages,  Physical  Culture.  Beautiful  locatJon.  OoS. 
tennis,  hockey,  all.  the  year.    Register  now.    Catalogae  ea 

request.  K«t.  Im  Lan4Ht&.  D.l»..  U..D.    ■•teMC 

■IH  Hood  an4  aba  H«n      -        -     - 


Temnvsskk,  Nashville. 
RiilV\«-/1  PrhllAcrA  Urolted,  •elect  home  colfcife  ftar  «W 
CUIOra  l^Oiieg^e.  higher  culture  of  ^tmn.  K«^ 
denominailonal,  non-nectarian.  Thoroughly  Chrlidui.  en- 
rollment strictly  one  hundred.  Excellent  equlpoMait  and  idtai 
location.    Term  opens  Sept.  17th.    Tear  book  nee. 

He.  E.  O.  Buford.  Regent.    Mrs.  K.  O.  BovoaD,  Preridt 
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Sweet  Briar  College 

Stveet  Briar,    Wrginia. 


Sweet  Bruir  College^  in  Amhersi  County,  Virginia,  is  a  new  roJIege  for  vFomen  which  hai 

t'oat  completed  its  second  s^ssiun.  The  college  was  foundt^d  by  the  bequest  of  Mr?.  Indiana 
letcher  Wit  1km s^  who  Left  over  eight  thousand  icres  of  Und  und  money  for  the  erection  ^nd 
ei|«if>ment  of  a  number  of  fine  buildings.  To  the  old  homestead*  Sweet  Briar  Hou^e,  have 
been  added  new  and  magnificent  building?;,  two  dormitoriea,  academic  building  and  the 
refectory,     A  new  dormitory  will  be  ready  in  September,  1908, 

Sweet  Briar  aims  to  stand  with  the  colleges  of  the  first  rank*  Courses  of  study  leading  to 
tha  degree  of  A*  B.  have  been  adopted.  In  adiJition,  there  are  two  years  of  preparatory  work 
corresponding  to  the  la*t  two  years  of  high  school  work. 

Sweet  Briar  is  on  the  main  line  of    the  Southeni  Railway,  but  a  few  houn'  run  from 
Washington.     The  third  college  year  opens  September  17th,  1908. 
Catalogue  and  views  s<.^nt  upon  application  to 

DR   MARY  K.  BENEDICT.  President  Box  101.  Sweet  Brian  Virginia. 


Randolph-Macon  Woman^s  College 

m  t^i.  MM  X  TTit  U.  S.Commlssloiier  »1  EJiic*U(m  rt'ports  staij'ftics  of  tjqcollrjft-t  forwomeo,of 

i^ynCnOttfgf   wBm  wtilch  he?  rapkii  15  id  ^"IllvLsrioa  A,"  iocludlug  kaud(i]ph-MfrCQn  WoJiiiiti'*  College. 

*^  Tlix  t^olltjjt  i>  t'lidowed  nrnl  well  cciuippcd  for  college  work.  Catupu»  of  ^  acre*,  Font  *eparjite  labora- 
ti>rits;  ailfotioinicii  ^jbfieTiiitory-  fiky4U  art  stutlio;  mtjslic  room«(,  etc.  VuU  scieniific  e'Piirse  ill  physical 
drf^clopmcat^  wHh  gytHDa^iuit),  athlt-Uc  ^tjunnI^Hi  a  bo^Liug  rc:ai;h  uf  fuur  mUc^,  nDrl  Ikoat-tiausic. 

^  HnTOllrnrBt  for  i9fji7-o8;    Officers  an tl  in slmg-       I  ^dilrcs*  foT  catnlojftie 

loni,4i9:  ^ttidents,  ^9^1.    Hnduwmeat  reduces  cost     W  yUM  W   SMITH  Alt    LL  H 

lofjito,  fo^fuillittrat^'cotlr*c,  ^  *     ^^  >rrsident',  Boil7S 

CeUeie  Pirk^  L^cbborf  *  Va* 


CnaeS>bt:c    college    h-  iiifMcrnl    rtoutliL^m   (  Unvtkfi^ 

Tw<>niT  Iff  Ff^-nlty.    Liirwe  KiJinHllniriit.    l->tryttiLiiif  Nrw^  Nun* 

m^     \  :    '    .  ^r. -.1  I  Lrh     '^''dii^b-     I'kdt'tiii.  hjiTihu     h.aiiiaj  titJLl]lii  U'^ltf 


H\\    W'nvrlt    I  HUH 


hfu^K  m  u  tj  I L' .      W I-]  itf 

■n.  >Jirr 


TtbJilNljL.  Front  Ro^aL 


Eastern  College  fi^^tinli 

WMiiiJbii1'>ii»   P.   C-      iTf pjtfiitor y ,    Cfiurffi*.    sonimiT    tiuwinf** 
]liu|G,Art,Klocu(Ion.  Atjft*  Kurulry  »rSp<^4-iALlHU.  l^tU'lMtu  from 
as  SCMHv    ^fsarti-  rAtc«>  p^.     F-  <  r  vaU.  I<  ^k^i  '  s  ml*  t  rt.'»f  U<  tx  U 
9.  IL  KEWHjJi,  D.l>  .  Prr*J.I      ■      *   ■'  "    -  -  ..     ^ 


it  8h»'''UaUilihilb  Wll4>y^  IM-Ltr 


t.  V\  Mathkh,  .V,«.,  Ti!*'ftf». 


Ns:w  VoftiE,  Nc"wr  York  C(lj%  *n  Flmlntn  It  J  J  tf.,  or 


School  Information. 


Ftws  ealalii»nK'f<  *if  all  tftrls' 


>l.Xiifnr  kind.) 


Virginia  College 

For  YOUNG  LADIES*  Roaaoke,  Virginia. 

Oijt-n*  *'i^L  2J,  ;w]fe.    oni-  ivi  rikf  l.wiinff  s.-t^r»oift  ror  Voutu? 

La4|i>t  0>  0(r  :^.n|lli.       Hnilirn     IjlllhUliiT-      <'nmp11Ji  iff  tf'fl  tttTi^H, 

ilrfFint^l  jni.>uiiliLln 
irL-i'iirr)  In  VaLIi*y 
I  ^r  Virginia,  foini^t 
fi*r  jHJiHb,  Earn 
pi'iii)   iLinl    Amrrl- 

tntfr-ta  Iti  Art^Uuftio 
AW\  K  l^*i''n  lillB, 
C^'  I- 1 1  f  1  i .'  ft  I  e  a  rr- 

I  t'.v .  St  iitif 'U  tf  f n  nit 

'jiJSljiU'*.  Mi-nJlrfHri' 

niU'*.  Fur  c*iii' 
It'^ie^iiHtdresft 

MA  Tin:    l\   11  \KUt^,    rri'-(i<l€«iit,    Kiuinokis  V4. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory. 

BOYS. 


Cheshire 
School 

Foii]ia«aA.D.  17M 

Situated  on  high  ground  in  the  beautiful  rolling 
country  of  central  Connecticut  College  pre- 
paratory and  general  courses,  combined  with 
well  directed  physical  training.  Modem  equip- 
ment Fine  gymnasium  and  athletic  field.  Ap- 
peals to  parents  requiring  a  careful  and  thorough 
education  for  their  sons.  Acquaint  yourself 
with  the  advantages  Cheshire  offers  before 
deciding  upon  a  boarding  school  for  ^^otir  boy. 

.     Bev.  JOHN  D.SKILTON.M.  A.,  Head  Muter, 
Qieehlrc.  Conn. 

TRUSTEES 

)*JoMDh  W.  HArrtman,  Em^  Prt$ident. 
•Erl  p.  Woodbnry,  M.  ATKlndiMa  Emerltiii. 
« J.  PierpoDt  Morsan.  Em. 
•C.  La  line  Momon,  LlTij.,  M.  A. 

MlebolaaMarray  boUer,  Pb.  D.,  LL*  D..  litt.  D.  (Oxon) 

The  Her.  Flavef  8.  Lntber*  LL.  D.    *'-"*^  *'•*"«»' 
•Tlie  Kt.  Ker.  Edwin  8.  Llnet,  D.  D. 
•William  C.  Demorest,  EaqT^ 

J.  Borden  Harriman, Eaq. 

(}«orRe  T.  Wllion,  Eaq. 
•Tbe  Rer.  John  WllUamt,  M.  A 
•Herbert  D.  Uoyd,  Est;    - 

0.  Vilas  Beckwith,  Em 


"M 


Herbert  D.  Uoyd,  Esq., 
0.  Vilas  Beckwith,  Ecq. 
•Tbe  Ker.  J.  Frederick  Sexton,  H.  A. 


•William  H.  Bartenabaw,  Esq. 
.  J.  D.  Walter,  Esq. 
}  •Edward  Dodge,  Esq.,  Seeretarp, 


•alumvi. 


Califorkia,  Palo  Alta 

Manzanita  Hall. 

Life  of  mt,  valley,  sea.  Remarkable  health  record.  Ideal  dor- 
mitory system.  Strong  teachers.  Proximity  to  Stanford  Univ. 
offers  exceptional  advantages.  Catalogue  on  request.  16th  year. 

BELMONT  SCHOOL 

For  Boys.  BELMONT,  CALIFORNIA 

belieres  that  it  reasonably  well  meets  the 
educational    requirements  of    thoughtful 
and  careful  parents.    A  Catalogue  and  Book 
of  Views  will  give  detailed  information. 
W.  T.  REID,  A.M.  (Harvard),  Head  Master. 
W,  T.  R£ID,  Jr.,  A  Jtl.  (Himrard),  Asst.  Head  Master. 


RumseyHall 

Cornwall  Utchfidd  Co.,  Conn. 

Advantages  of  this  school  for 
boys  are: 

I.  Individual  attention. 

II.  Life  in  the  country. 
III.  Accessibility  from  New 

York. 
IT.  Phenomenal  health  record. 

V.  Exceptional  table. 
VI.  AthleUc  field. 

Send  for  catalogue  or  make  us 
a  visit. 


LOUIS  H.  8CHVTTE.  MJU 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS 


i^e  tts  Plcademy 

STANFORD  CONN  ^ 


HAMrflAO  CONIf 

The  old  bell  was  mdied  in  the  fire  of  JaniEuy  22  that 
destroyed  the  Academy  buildings,  but  it  is  rinsing  just  the 
same  and  the  old  Betts  spirit  is  to  be  perpetuated  b/  a 
luuon  of  Betts  Academy  with 

The  Brunswick  S&haai 


This  sdiool  has  had  a  phenomenal  success  and 
firmly  esUblished   with    a   beautifully   equipped 
buildmar,  in  attractive  surroundings.    Write  us  that 
tell  you  of  the  many  advantaiires  for  boys  that  this  c 
tion  offers  and  how  the  methods  that  gave  Betts  its 
success— the  individual  the  basis  of  work— the  hel] 
the  student  outside  the  recitation  room— the  thoroc 
aration  for  collefire— the  fine    opportunities  for  all  ai 
are  to  be  carried  on  in  our  new  nome.    Address 

Jm  BEITS;  Hi.  iU, 


marlicd 

(IVSJI 


PmOm  O^mw 


CoNKBCTicuT,  Bridgeport 

Park  Avenue  Institute. 

For  manly  boys.    A  home  and  school  oombined.    f7th  nv. 
College  or  business.    $450  and  ^iOO.    Catalogue. 
Skth  B.  Jonas,  A.M..  PrtoclpaL 

Co!fNBCTicx7T,  Rldgewold,  Redding  RJdge. 

The  Sanford  School,  ^l!^'  lS?Kl.!Srl 

experiences,  not  merely  athletics.  Individual  attenUoa  vadrr 
experienced  teachers.  Thorough  preparation  for  all  coHoHik 
A  summer  session  for  candidates  for  September  examlaatk*. 
D.  a.  Sakforp,  A.M.,  Headmasier. 

Co!(HBCTXCUT,  Suffleld. 

Connecticut  Literary  Im^tuttoiL 

Endowed  School  for  Boys.  Located  In  bMttfU  New  Enstnd 
Tillage.    Buildings  remodeled.    76th  jear  opens  Sept.  nth. 
Ralph  K.  Brakce.  A.M..  PrtactpaL 

THe  Army  and  Nav?^ 

Preparatory  School 

■  4101   C«nntctlc«t  Avt.,    WittklB^toB,    B.  C  ■ 

A  select  boarding  school  for  young  men  and  boys. 
Two  departments— Academic  and  Special. 

Academic  Department— Thorough  preparatioo  for 
coll€»ros,  scientific  schools,  and  bustness ;  also  for 
the  Government  Academies.  Certificates  accepted 
at  all  colleges. 

Spbclal  DEPARTMEirr— Preparation  of  candidatca 
for  commissions  In  the  rarious  branches  of  MiUtarr 
and  Naval  service.  Special  class-rooms  and  Ia- 
structors. 

Fine  athletic  field,  baseball,  football,  track 
For  catalogue  of  either  department,  address 
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Rock 

Ridge 
School 

WellGsleifHills,Mass. 


Tho  njjiiij  cDJu^iaermioud  ofa  buy'd Ureal  hOJionl 
ff>rfrL  tl^tJ  text  uf  a  pamptilt  t  thi^t  \ki\^  ^ttm 

Lufluoaoa  *  Hlectkia  in  favor  ot  ihiM  w.^lnwl^  it 
w(U  be  n&d  with  tnterviic  taf  ilU  who  uni  Im- 
I^nHed  with  the  «nuipiDet)t  add  TtieUtolJi  mut 
am  weniJAl  fi>r  A  thoroLijfhlj^  mcxloni  prtjpai'a* 

I  torj  RhrtaL 

ImlA  pAifmhlei,  which  hoA  l>een  pri'pared  wfth 

I  o*re'  ftnd   lUiistraMM)   with    iLiJiii*rni'Da   f^hoto^ 
{TfaphJc!  t-Pt»rDdLif'tlonHp  Htt-scrliie^  br»ih  lijr  W4>nl 

wpll  aa  tha  ftdTAcitaj^^  mUurat  l«:4*ul>'   tiinl 

iMfDt  wJUucmt  c^hoi^  un  n^quo^t  b}'  pi^sital  c&M 
Of  otherwlie.    Pli^itR*  ai  I  <  I  r  •*im 

>ft,  M.  N.  WfllTF.  Ro(*k  llliifff}  Hall, 
M'«llc«lf>  nil  tit,  MtUft. 


FOR  BOYS 

Morgan  Park  Academy 

Cn-oppnitlriK  witli  I'liU  tTifitty  i>f  fliiiHEtii* 
Tht*  tliiiraclpr  Butiainjc  MihooL  Kllirury  Sy^um. 
Iahu&I  Tralaluff.  Claisti^  avrriupt'  6  Itojij !«  ta^.'l'i  tym-h^r.  l*rr- 
ftiTS  bOTB  for  OjlWice  nr  BuaIhica^  XJfi*.  Alt  la^triK't*  ^r^  Hrf  tneti 
Flih  aiaLv^-rtltj  trftJoLuK,  CrKtncntift  itthulta  t<i  lt-aiilii|{  iml- 
rrflt4ei,  EsaI  uit)  Wfnt*  AiUl »•;(««  Box  Tph 
MOttOAIff  FAHK  AQADKMY,  Worgnn  Purk,  III, 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys,  r^^'u^ mS^^t: 

>*04iilf.in,  60  intniiti'ft  fnun  Oilrajjo.  Altltuitv,  f*\  riwT«i^— fiif>*l 
'lif^'sitr^  V\A  biMiIthfu.1  tnwn  Id  iMImiL^.  Idi"iil>  fnr  Werjr  *'TtJdil 
tax"  i&  c^taJtni'ifrl  Sr>'^nt!t'fTi:Lii  ahil  a  ^rMxl  irltlzon.  f^iicin*«u  phf>^ 
inmmAl.  Pt'iir*",  111  hi'nr  fr-iin  \<iii.    A44i*»'m»,  Nori.e  ITiui„  Prlri. 


iMsTTHJi-r  Olr  CULLMJtMA,  VV  ci^^  I  a  Uj^U<  U . 


J  Wis^'uutui  A**' 


The  Washing:! on  School  for  Boys. 

rut  f^ducatltmal  optnirtitmiki*  <tf  tUf^N:iili>Qal  Capital.  UnujmaUjr 
tlrrmff  roi^-ulrj^ftir  ^peclalltils,   One  toitrher  ffircivory  Ave  puptH, 
Vkrtw >r any  itppretvivr<1 .  AtMHlr* (gronmls,  Yf nr-lw h ^k  nft  iv^j) ih^bL 
k  KfTTt  t  If  if ,  Umi  >4  V  iJ  N  ■ , 

niyCrSlty  bCnOOl,  ,^iiu,.r,  Ann^mr  lu^tllutc,  or  f.T 
4fiy  CTHlln-gTor  UttlVfntfEj*  Sihopn  Xwt  MiinujU  Tmliiltiur,  Iftlw^rri 
tfjrlf^i^  KTTfiUWluttti  JiwInmilZiiE  p(M4|,  bftwlln^  filjpys,  and  U'niiH 
&>urtA,    A  prrpdniiory  «chOf]il  \A  t^<i>  biglir'i^t  I'lrili/r^ 

W.  H.  TiiARP,  l^rn'j'i. 

1  be    ADDOtt    OCnOOl.  mpilno    wmK]<^.      Kxi  H|.riiHj4«l 
buntp  bulMlnir.     Foriy  Vwiys  toeLj^ht  ^f-ftclii'™,    A  i^rkvjiii^  I'uir 
nAD  t  uEtdjpf  r  b&r^  of  a  M  Ji  "i  K-r ,  tf » EiD  (1  f  riiiTii  lio  At'.iti .  ily  imtu )« I M  m . 
♦  !i:f>iiRE  DE'T>iii:T  Cin'iir'ii^  HmkJ  Mu^^rer. 

Charlotte  Hall  School.  oIiribbi^Htjuiiuh..!  mh^ 

tirj-  Aradrmy,  In  pfviiscfmUy  \<>  HsUlnujpti  jiiul  VVdnhlnirton. 
r^ejito  iif  331  «creiu  Hi^hiiy  Vk;n(J;ivn.  i^arr  Nr«rHL'  fur  Iwoj;. 
B«rdt  wuli,  &dd  tutUoQLf  |ls*>  pt:T5i?tif"iljwU*'  jn-rtr. 

(iUO.  11  TDuKAK,  A.U,  Prlhi  l|lJll. 


Academical  and  Preparatory f 

BOYS. 


f^ 


TOME 

School  for  Boys 


"^ 


A  sphrwl  In  thp  country.  K If: til  i^^w  ^mnltif  builn- 
Ini^H.  Purk^  w^KHls,  liSjiLril^n  aitii  nLhlrHJu  iI^IhIiIk  ltn> 
aiT^^B.  A  kifly  ki^  on  tbe  sfus^nvJiititttift.  Tti«  ^hjuI|k 
meiit  (TO'-t > I. 'Jf** .<•*"> 

PTfllHlflkUH  nn  lor  ttlHtlSI'.  tiM?1Hjlf  Ul  M'lim'^l.  or  b[|HiU«MI, 

T^,  ])iiiiial  iniiriii)(t>  -^  ruLli^v  cuiirtH^  ot  fnii  yp»ct. 
Twenty -two  UiiH-b<*rei.    Acct'mmodiiiioTi   for  'JMIboyn 

GvmriHHMjm,  Bx^liiimlDK  jHjt)!.  quArttr  mll«f  cLndifr 
truck,  i^oEf  lluka,  rt>otF«ll,  ba»FbaJL,  I  pud  In,  Ptiytkiil 
Dlr*Hlcir. 

Fnll  HvMflan  begin »  fit'pi(?mhiT  2llb. 

Forth**  fiiU  wujry  of  tjit?  tunny  ftdxuntit^pfl  ot  tha 
tcbivii^  ftftid  fnr>  i.!eLiii,lii^UP.  a4](lr€^Bliiii^ 

FRANCIS  liANSDM  LANE.  .A  M..  M,  0.,  Olredor, 
BoxB3Q*  P^rt  Deposit,  Maryland 


Chauncy  Hall  School.  EmtabUihtd  i®«, 

FrfpHJTH*  lioyu  v  Jt:lmilvt?ly  for  ^fi««rjririitj(F^/j  JnMHtuif  •nfTtrh.'- 
noiotf^  iLud  utii4?r  tcleatine  iK.<birfo1ii«    Kuth  teiu'h^ir  u  fept^cii^lLpL 
HAH't.it.  nini  Ki'iiT,  TVIiM'Ifinlit., 

Jl  AK«.*  I  U IMETT14,  Csi  m  Orli  Mi', 

The  Browne  and  Nichols  School 

FoK  BaifiL  Si'tth  yejir,  Cjiu^r^\  li  yf^ur>«.  Hit^h  titau«lurit»'-«olliiil 
nii;thoilHr^irpfr(f  ('/  itttrk  t.-4i.ti'hini/.  Cliuiiif'?<  llnilUHl  u*  I'l,  t'''^^'^ 
(k^ally  privuui  tulinu.  Krffptwmii  /Hr{iiHf4  /ttr  flttitui  j****- 
ItarfftnL    JlluiitftiU'tl  CtitdlDi^lia. 

Mr.  Sargent*s  Travel  School  for  Boys, 

ti^urapeuu  Tour  Ck'tobt'f  Hjc^  JnriH,  Suii^iK^r  Timr  July  lo  Hipiviij* 
tf*-r.    Pr^paraikm  for  LViEJcgy  KxfliiiUiaiiiJiiis.     Fifth  yran     hi«- 


Concord 
School 

Concordy  Mass. 


t'wcivly  in  lies  tram  Bo^lan.  Tdeil  liKatlon  ;in<!  erivim"- 
nipfil.  A  ijritL-iijul  s>'%li'm  for  ihc  duvtiijijnici^t  of  s*lf- 
Ciintpn!,  Liipiiye  Irtitru*.  iLin-  Thorouj^h  tniiuitip  tor  lh« 
utduidtMh  ^  t^Mjicritjr  cbaa  of  mi*pUy  t*oyi.  i  om;iU-i<:* 
roodL-m  tgiiiprFitriC*  >,'i:w  ryirui.^'^itiiTi  '*vilh  atklttic  frtTd* 
L<and«ud  H'^icr  ivcctrtih  r.il  nil  kitjds.    S{«cLi,il  .Mxii)  j^d^'tri-^ 

Addr«s^  ioT  wiuliiiCi 

LEON  EHWtN  RYTHFR,  Principal 
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Academical  and  Prep^watorr, 

BOYS. 


Peddle^ 
Institute^ 

For  Boys 

Draps  co-n3ticatioiial  feature  and  becomes  a 
fChufil  for  tH>yfr  omlf*  HmpbASlzes  EugNy  ideals 
Df^chdUnhtp^jind  character. 

An  tn4owcd  school,  o^'etitig  stipffrior  ^^lirat^ 
Iftgn  at  moderate  ccnu    fSTd  mj-Ktu-  coters  ail 

Prepare*  for  all  coTIrfEcs,  tPcHnlcal,  law  and 
nodical i<: boo] ««  Crrf locale  atrctptcd  by  all  the 
Iradiog  lusytutJoaf  of  Itamin^ »  &troiifr,1>r3cMcal 
t'UaFiTir&ii  course  lk>r  boyjs  riot  got  tig  to  colleee. 
Facilities  for  siTidy  of  music.  Lower  m^IiooI  for 
boys  It  to  14  yeartu 

lyOcateiA  ia  cnitrvl  Xew  Jrr*ey,  tiiae  milti  from 
Princeton;  rejj^iou  iifliurpassetl  for  hrafth.  Large 
ETOiui^^.  ey"m^^^'^"i*  ewJmtnSng  pool,  athletic 
fie)d,  ruQuiii^  Uack.  All  sporu  ttoder  pbyiieal 
dirtctor. 

Forty  fir»t  year  opens  SepL  jfj„  For  catalogue, 
■iluJre#« 

PuMiPAL  I.  w,  twnuun.  lu  1  i.iiwitn««, m.  j. 


Massacbusktts,  Sheffield.    Telephone  175  Great  Barrlngton. 

Berkstiire  School  for  Boys. 

A  eoontry  acbool  which  combloea,  with  the  best  inatractloii. 
Ideal  eondJtIons  for  out-door  life  amonK  the  Berkshire  HlUa. 
Skavkr  B.  Buck,  Headmaster. 

Massachusetts,  Waban.    Box  14-R. 

\A7a  ha  n  ^rhoril  ^^*'  ^y*  ^2  to  19.  Why  don't  you  know 
W  aoan  OCnOOi  t^^  gtory  of  Wsban  School  ?  Our  Camp 
is  worth  knowing  about  too. Rev.  J.  H.  Pillsbubt,  A.M. 


WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 

All  adrantafret  of  a  laroe  school :  Master  educators,  complete 
•qolpment,  enthusiasm.  A  great  record  in  preparing  boys  for  col> 
lege.  Laboratories,  manasi  training.  Superb  dining  ball.  Ade- 
quately equipped  infirmary.  The  new  ^Megaron' '  containsa  noble 
reereation  haU  and  a  big  ■wimmiiuc  pool.  Gymnasium.  Cinder 
track.  OtsL  Eight  teimls  couru.  (iymnastics  for  good  health,  not 
forinerest(engtti...9thjr«iu-beglniSept.Istlia906.  IUas.eatalogQe. 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.D.,  Principal,  Worc«tttr,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSKrrs,  WeUeslej. 

Wellesley  School  for  Boys. 

A  unique  sehooL  Catalogue  and  illustrated  tioofcg  a 


DETROIT 

UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL 


School  for  Boys. 

N«>W  Buildliuea  and  rzt»siv«  im|)to%e—«w^  to  I 
lags     New  zYmna^am.  domitortes.  labanioric&.  attd 

Fine  aUiietJc  field. 

Certificates  admit  to  Icadine  colleges 

Manual  TniniDg  receives  advaaced  credit  fat  smfo^cs  ia  « 
Eagineerias  Schools.    Carefullr  diiccted  Physical  Tn 


Calendar  upon  applicatioa     Those  axldressias  SmcmmrAMt 
Elnwood  At..  Detroit.  Mich.,  will  receiTe  also  aa  m^..,^.^  ba 

FREDERICK  L.  BU3S,  Priocipal. 


Nkw  Hampshibk,  Exeter. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

UBth  year  opens  September  l€tb,   1908.    Fbr  Golala««e  i 
news,  address  Haklah  P.  Ans 


il 


Nkw  Hamivhisx,  Mont  Vemoo. 

The  Steams  SchooL  fTtZ'^xSSiJSn 

New  Hampshire.   Prepares  for  PhlUlpa^Andover  and  ockcr  hoi- 
Ing  schools.    Boys  lire  In  cottages  with  priactpal  and  laiirm 
and  are  imder  their  c«ir<)  andsuperrlaioo.  Golf,  tciania.  b—  tis 
For  information,  address  AUTHnt  F.  STKAMia.  PrfaagaL 

Nkw  Hampshibx,  New  London. 

The  Colby  Academy.  ^S^^V'^SSS^ 

feet.  Strong  faculty.  OoUege  certUcate.  T>rmMrea  tar  tK*> 
nlcal  schools  or  business.  Qymnaslnm.  AthleUe  field.  Ann»> 
five  school  life.    Endowment.    Byen  expense  $179.    isdi  y«« 

Address Jusmi  O.  WKLLMAir.  AB  .  PHartpaL 

Hkw  Uampsuirx,  Pi>-muuth. 

Holdemess  School  for  Boys. 

Prepares  for  CoUeges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  wKk  tkr 
highest  grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  by  reason  of  eadrv 
ment  the  tuition  is  only  $400l    A  new  building  will  be  opcoH  te 

September. Rev.  Loanc  Wp8tkr.  M.A-,  l&et«r 

Nkw  Jkbsky.  Bridgeton.    Box  4417,     ^K#i^r  Pi>nA«^p|||^'j 

West  Jersey  Academy. 

School  for  boys.  Thorough  preparation  for  oolk«e  orfevA 
ness  life.  Stone  building.  Steam  heat.  Electrio  light.  Oj«ia» 
slum.    All  athletics  imder  supervision. 

Gkokok  H.  Eckkls,  A.K.,  Priac<pal 


PRINCETON 

PREPARATORY        SCHOOL 

The  fact  that  this  school  admits  only  boys  over  foarteea  vlv 
want  preparation  for  entering  college,  results  tn  unity  m  aciml  bit 
and  work.  Strong  teaching  force  atid  limited  number  of  punA  i  fitiv 
insure  as  close  attentation  to  individual  needs  and  as  mpidnrognsi 
as  under  private  tutorship.  Excellent  equipment  and  ^^^F*^  ie  iW 
way  of  buildinn  and  arounds.  Special  attentatkwfivontoaxycne 
and  moral  welore.    For  year  book  address 


J.     B.     FINE,     HEADMASTER 
PRINCETON,     NEW    JERSEY 


THE  LAKEWOOD  SCHOOL 

Lakewood»  New  Jersey 

The  boys  thoroughly  enjoy  the  outdoor  life  in  the  mild  climate  of  America's  most  beaatifal  winter 
r#»«ort.   Good  teaching,  atiraciive  home,  new  gymnasiujn,  individual  care.  Early  application  necessary. 

"WII^BCRT  P.  FKRGVSON.  PH.D..  H«mamAst«r. 


Please  mention  the  Hevlew  of  Reolewa  when  writing  to  MtoerttMent 
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Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

BOYS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

BOYS. 


ASCADII/LA  SCHOOIyil^ 


-^ 


-^'^ ^.i.AlUil..l i I * U..IA 


.mm 


The  equipment  or  this  school  Is  such  as  to  make  It  especially  worthy 
of  close  Investigation.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and  learn  of  the  schoors 
record  of  90  years  as  the  original  preparatory  school  to  Cornell,  for  which 
Institution  it  has  prepared  over  1,000  boys,  and  of  its  flacilitles  for  athletics 
on  field  and  water.  Presidknt  ScnuRMAX,  of  Cornell,  says :  *^IbHieve 
CateadUla  School  to  be  one  of  the  beH preparatory  ingtUutiotit  in  the  eoun- 
try.'*  Andrkw  D.  Whitk,  formkr  Ambassajjorto  Oermaky,  says: 
**  You  have  renderedavalwMetervteenotonly  loOomeUhuttotheeowUry,'* 

Certificates  aooeptod  by  leading  colleges.  New  system  of  separate 
class  residences.  22  acre  athletic  field.  Recreation  Building  on  shore  of 
Lake  Casruga,  combining  boat  house  and  gymnasium.  Health  condi- 
tions perfect.  Terms  $mO,  ffiSO,  and  $800,  according  to  class.  All  students 
enioy  equal  privileges  and  accommodations.  Attendance  1907-*06  fh»& 
27  states.    For  catalogue,  address  the  Prinapal 

C  V.  PAKSELU  A.  AU  Itkaca.  N.  Y. 


i..j tu.i..i.Ji..iiiiii...»g»ri 


tgnnnuBBSSB^ 


For  the  careful  preparation  of  150  boys  for  College  and  Christian  Citixenship 

T\w»       A  V  M  v^*r    GuAW       tSAt^^m    1>a>^^a«m    ^C    1>..u^.. -      r*\^^! ^t  ««_  _    ^^ r« 


DobbB« 
F  •rrjr*  OA*  HttdlsoA 


Dr.  Albert  Shaw.  Editor  Review  of  Reriews.  Ch«inium  of  the  CounciL 

JA.MRS  Gatlkt.  V.-Prcs.  V.S,  Steel    Hex.  John  W.  Griggs.  Ex.  Atty.     Rkv.  j.  Balcolm  Shaw,  d.  D., 

"  Gencnl  ol  the  U.  S.  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Chi- 


Cofpontioa. 


S.  C.  Rowland.  V.-Pre«.  Intema- 
tioaal  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  BSSNT  Kbyskr,  Pres.  Baltimore 
Copper  Works. 


Rbv.  W.  T.  Stbvbnson.  D.  D., 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Yonkers. 
N.  Y. 


ca£o.  IlL 

J.  Scott  McComs,  Executor  of  the 
Estate  of  the  late  J.  Jennings 
McComb. 


£mr(y  a^plicaluiH  is  advisablt. 


AmumoI  ckarftf  %900. 


CoL.  F.  Q.  Brown,  of  Redmood  A 
Co..  Bankers.  New  York  City. 

Blanchabd  Randall,  of  GiU  A 
Fisher,  Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  S.  McClurb,  Edbor  McChue's 
Magazine. 


Faii  Urm,  Septtmktr  23d. 


Nbw  Jkrsbt,  New  Brunswick,  66  College  Ave. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys. 

Founded  1776.    Prepares  for  all  colleges.    Strong  faculty  of  pro. 
feMionally  trained  teachers.     Supervised  aihleilcA.     Military 
arilL    Send  for  Year  Book.     Mtron  T.  Scuddkr,  Headmaster. 
Recently  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  New  PalU,  N.  Y. 

New  Jkbsxt,  Newton. 

Newton  Academy,  ^hwi  fJ?*boy«rSndSTi*l^. 

military  organisation.  Open  year  round.  Academic,  Classical 
and  Commercial  courses.  Hlsh,  healthful  location.  All  sfwrts. 
Gymnasium.  Summer  camp.  Horseback  riding.  Rates  only  $96U. 
For  catalogue,  address         Philip  S.  Wilbok,  A.M.,  PrinclpaL 


CARLTON  ACADEMY 

Summit,  New  Jer««y 


tin. 


^iijnlipr  Ituiii^.    iti^^tloifril  ami  Li<%UEUiii  l^x-Aiiigih 


The  Mountain  School  for  Boys. 

Catkkill  MouTrrAiNS.  N.  Y.    Elevation  of  School.  2,000  feet. 

Health.  Character,  Culture,  Scholarship.    Address 

EUAS  O.  Bbown,  A.B.,  M.D.,  481  West  ifeth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Nkw  Yobs,  PlshklIV<ni-Hudson. 
r^«i.c»««>Al1  A#««>#Ia«w««*  Healthfully  situated  at  foot  of 
Caswell  Academy  historic  Ht.  Beacon.  Gymna- 
sium; military  drill.  Rates  $300.  Summer  School  and  Camp 
openi  June  99th.  tinier  the  supervision  of  a  trained  Physical 
Director.  Sailing,  rowing,  canoeing,  fishing,  field  sports.  .Swim- 
ming scienflflcsUy  tatighi.    Address  T.  L.  Kbknkdt. 


UNIVERSITY  PKEPAKATORT  SCHOOL 

18th  Summer  Settle  n.     Boarding  snd  day  depsranenti. 

Spedsl  prepanuion  for  Coraeirt  September  entranre  exsmi> 
nstions.  Two  termtt  Jolv  6th-Aufu«t  10th;  Aaruat  10th  Sep- 
tember 14ch.     Retular  academic  year  opeas  September  28th. 

PretidentJ.  G.  Schumum  tays:  "1  rii^e  moat  cheerful  toti- 
mony  to  the  high  quality  of  the  work  done  in  your  tchooL  I'he 
complete  curriculum  and  excelleni  manaccment  render  it  a  moiC 
desirable  preparatory  school  for  Cornell.** 

On  approved  list  of  acbooU  for  ComclL 

For  caulocue  snd  cenenl  information,  apply  u* 

CHAS.  A.  STILES,  B^,  President,  Ithaoft,  If.  T. 


Ithaca  High  School 

4  FUUflo  Schovk  l«-  4ay  Cellcfe  ani  tor  lustOL,.. 

if  uAjri4,  IS  i#t<ji  J ,  J I  iPi»i  arr ,  buAj  f  ^  ».    hii-c  f^tv%  aii  r  v^t^K  i* 

crtNjrntisU,    i^tMiTiiuuim.    Tn^n'iithi^tjoilrld,   ton^r 

siiy  titne.    lutiiun  |]r,ti,    for  Cnudv^.  aijdir** 

r.  ».  lOYTVTaN.  D.  Pd..  SaprrlnlendeoL 

2M  N,  Cjiyugs  Si,.  Jthsca,  M.^, 


New  York,  Aurora. 


The  SomPQ  ^rhnnl  Weal  home  for  thirty  boys.  On 
A  OC  OUmeS  OCnUOl.  cayuga  Lake,  near  Cornell 
University.  College  preparation  by  expert  teachers.  IndivxdxMX 
and  flass  Instruction.  moJern  equipment,  healthful 
Unusutil  opportunities  for  out-door  recreation.    $600. 


P/mms  mention  the  Heoieuf  of  Reuletua  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Aemdemieal  and  Preparatory ^ 

BOYS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

BOYS. 


casti^e:  hkights  schooi.. 


More  tfaan  tblrry  attpUcanta 
turned  away    I  he  past  year- 

FtaMMnced  by  Southqa  Ednotton:  'The  Greatest  Success  in  the  Prepumtory  World."  Fscuhy  and  equipment  equal  to  that  of 
0^  cnMiiilny  doable  oor  price  of  $325.00.— no  extras.  Magnificent  buiklioss ;  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  pure  water.  Best  equipped  school . 
lA  the  South  :  fine  swimming  pool,  indoor  running  track,  etc.  New  Athletic  FieM;  tennis  courts,  cinder  tracks,  etc.  Leader  in  Southern  Athletics. 
<4  expert  bcultr  ccvachmg  and  clean  HKxtsaanahip.     \*  utiaons.  Ctg*rettet  absolHt€ly  prohibited.     Chnrttrttr  an  J  kinnhApd  tkt  »kjtctiit«s. 

For  han^tsomrlv  illustrated  catalogue,  adiirrss:  Headnuuter  I.  W.  BUCHANAN,  "     * 


Xkw  Toas,  OKlnlnc. 

The  Dr.  Holbrook  School.  ^,?!?3F"ESt 

EstabUahMl  !<«(<  Located  oo  Briar  CUff,  500  feet  above  sea  level. 
AtUeUoa^  Qjmnairtwm.    Sattsfactorr  references  as  to  character 
iirrrwsaiy  for  enrollment.    For  cataJof^,  adaress 
Thk  Da.  Holbrook  School. 

K»w  Touc,  Scarsdale. 

St  David's  HaU. 

Tboroochprefiaration  of  boys  for  ooUege  or  business.    Modem 
crs«tbods^    Umlted  number.    Ideal  surrotmdlngs.    Strongly  In- 
4l%««M  t»y  Lord  Kelvin,  BUhop  Potter  and  others.    Catalogue. 
Rev.  Wm.  L.  Evaks.  M.A. 

Sew  Yoax,  Syracuse.  HO  Baker  Ave. 
.^^9«irrK«»  O^U^^I  l-^^R  BOYS,  A  University  and  Technical 
>CUS«>y  OCnOOl  l>Tvparatory  School.  Thorough  Scholar- 
^l,ip.reattln«stim>undtiuni.  All  courses.  Summer  School  In  Ku- 
^».»e  ov^mbliUng  delightful  trip*  study,  recreation.  Upper  School 
<\\s  t^*) ;  lower  school  for  young  boys  ♦350.  Opens  Sept  15. 
* 'Tu-  t'atalogue,  address        Frajck  R.  Sukrmjun,  B. A.,  Director. 

^^-^^SBW  York.  Elmsford. 

^^finity  School  for  Boys.  Westchester  co.  ex- 

-^  ,(li>nallv  wt»||  ntte*l  to  give  thorough  preparation  for  College. 
-^*I«*tittA«>  Soh\H)l  itr  Business.  Home  and  religious  Influences  of 
\^mr^  Ititf  h«««t  imlor.  Indiv  Idual  Instruction  and  personal  attention. 
,  f '•V,  IKty's  cai>Aotty  sets  the  only  UmlUtlon  to  his  progress,  the 
k'^TTm-  W***  Mathomatloal  training.  Special  care  given  to  young 
*^-»-'  Careful  attention  to  physical  development,  out  of  door 
*.^^y  !^    Horsemanship.    Highest  Reference.    Address 

•  ••'  Rev.  W.  H.  C.  Ltlbubm. 


Catliedral  ScHooI 
of  St.  Paul  / 


mviNo 

I  SPHOOL  for  Boys  "^ 


Tirry  tftwe  -on.'  ITudMn 
\^m  Vorli 

T^P*MiHiini"iit»  ti'  glKCilmMrNBli  ii»*|«.T,(*llnn 


New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudaon.  Box  515. 
Da«%4.^m  C^U^^I  Stands  In  Ito  own  park,  900  feet  aboae 
KepCOn  OCnOOl.  the  Hudson.  Dedraed  mad  equiiipcd 
for  young  boys  aged  seven  to  fotirteen.  BuUdli^s  modCTn. 
costing  over  $100,000.  Latest  model  plumbing.  Flltertng  pteaL 
Gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Cinder  track.  Jfanualtralatn^idMps. 
Summer  Camp.   Rates  $400  to  fSOO.   Address   The  HSAA&AatBR. 


Ohio.  Oberlin,  Box  R. 


Seventeen  InstmctonL     Thar* 


Oberlin  Academy.  oughiyeqtupped'to'iJ^iafi'far 

any  college  or  scientific  school.    Mew  courses  in  ulatovy  aad 
Science.    New    gynrnastnm.    Expenses  reasonable,      r 
sixth  year  begins  Sept.  S8, 1908.    For  catalogue,  apply  to 
Johk  Fmhkb  Peck,  PrtncipaL 

Pkmksylvaxia,  Bucks  Co.,  George  School  P.  O. 
nA/\«-n-A    C^k/\#%1      Under  management  of   Society  of 
UeOrg^e    OCnOOl.    Friends.    Thorough  ooUege  prepara- 
tion.   Beautiful  grounds,  227  actes.    New  Gymnastiun  and  Lab- 
oratories.   LarjETO  athletic  field.      Healthful  location,  7b 


north  of  Philadelphia. 


For  catalog,  address 

Joseph  S.  Waltow,  Ph-D., 


Cedarcroft   School 

College  Preparatory  and  Secondary  Boys*  School 

KENNETT  SQUARE.  PA.     S3  miles  from  Philadelphia.     RcccHrs 
limited  number  of  boys  between  ages  of  9  and  18. 

Thorough  and  skilled  individual  instruction.    One  master  lor  rv«nr  six 
boys.     Manual  training— Ideal  home  life — Cuisine  unusoally  guoii    Stnyte 
rooms — 125  acres — Former  country   home  of  Bayard  Taylor — All  athletic*^ 
Krw  Cy'M— Electric  light,  steam  heat,  spring  water— Catalogue  oa  n<m* 
Telephone 

ilF^^F  FVAlSa  PHTI.TPS.  A.M..  PHnHpnl.    Box  e^O. 

Chestnut  HUl  Academy 

A  Boarding  School  for  Boys 

CK*«tE&«t  Hill,  p*, 

SltuAted  amon^  tbe  hJllA  borderitie:  the  upper  WLs^^tiickc^ 
v&UejT,  In  A  r^^ion  Dot«d  for  heoithfulnesi  and  nvtunl 
beauty.    For  Cata]ogii«<  addreaa 


JAMES  X^  r  ATTKKSON.  He^-MoMf-r. 


Yciilcfi  boxi»  tihow  thowemgkfttEs  of  ail 

r^Uitcl   training    by  pOvft&ooS  hekl   in 

Cf)^f^K«^  bath  111  sdioisrBlilp  and  Ir^it- 

crmJi f p.    SliuAiioti  ami  ir^ OBod*  gtt^  iin- 

iiaiifll  ^arltty  of  amtuemeiit  without  it** 

Irr fcri  ti^  w  Uh  hifli  vchnlarilitp     Ovrr  tm 

HCTic*,  wiih  cotiQelnif  and  sltaifn  j  fttm^ani, 

B w  i  lu  ra  i iJRT  po ml ,  forest fy ,  b«Idc«  re« ul«r 

!:«pQrtL     Mntittal  Iralali]^  sod  tatfliauicil 

drawing-.    Special   care  glveti  yoiio|f  beys 

FtfSEiic  iusact,  AM,  (lt*ttMin  Heshuc nt, 
»■  F.  f, «.  uuiutni,  ri. 


iE 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOY8. 


A  school  for  bojrs,  healthfully  located  In  one  of 
the  most  pictureaque  aectiona  of  Pennaylvanla. 
Thorough  Inatructlon ;  collese  prei>aratory  work 
heinc  especially  aucceaaf  ul.  Personal  interest  Is 
taken  in  each  boy,  the  aim  being  to  inspire  in 
every  pupil  the  lofty  ideals  of  thoroush  scholar- 
ship, broad  attainments,  sound  Judcment  and 
Christian  manliness.  New  dinlnff  hail,  new  dor- 
mitory,  and  new  athletic  field.  For  cataloffue 
and  farther  information  addreas 

Wlllkini  Mann  Inrint,  Ph.  D.,  Pratldtnt. 


VILLANOVA 


«s  foonded  upon  the  ides  that  in  a  refined  and  spiritual  at- 
mosphere the  most  successful  training  of  young  men  is  as- 
sured. Individual  instruction,  as  far  as  possible,  is  the  key- 
note of  tlie  coUe|re. 

The  courses— Classical,  Pedajiogical,  Commercial,  Civil, 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Enffineerin|r. 

Buildings  are  new  with  all  modem  unprovements.  Ath- 
letics encouraged  under  Faculty  supervision,  gymnasium. 


ST.  BnCHOLA8*8  ACADEMY 


For  small  boys. ' 
Situated  on  campus. 

In  charge  of  a  matron. 

Send  for  catalogue  A. 

B«T.  L.  A.  DELURET,  D.O..  O.8.A., 

•         TUlsaavs,  Ps. 


PxnuYLVAia*,  Concordville,    Delaware  Co.    Box  33. 

A  successful  school,  noar  Phlla.  Wakes 
up  Boys  to  the  duties  of  life.  Prepares  40 
Boys  for  college  or  business.  47th  year.  Large  gsrmnasiura. 
Deparment  for  Little  Boys.  Summer  home  with  tutoring,  if 
ileaired.  J.  Shortudgb,  A.M.,  Yale,  Principal. 


Maplewood. 


PKinisTLTAifiA,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy,  im 

Located  In  the  **  garden  spot  *'  of  the  State.  Prepares  boys  for 
all  colleges.  No  smoking.  Use  of  library,  55,000  volumes.  Oyni- 
nasium,  athletic  field,  etc.  New  $100,000  building  Just  opened. 
Terma  moderate.    For  catalogue,  address 

Edwik  M.  Hahtmax,  PrlnclpaL 


Founded 


RooMC  Island,  East  Greenwich. 

The  East  Greenwich  Academy.  ^S^^ 

rcrtUlcale  admits  to  college.    General  Ck>urse.    Strong  faculty. 
New  gymnasium  and  dormitories.    Basket  ball,  bowling  alleys, 
tennis  and  all  sports.    Separate  department  for  young  boys. 
Foundation  permits  the  low  rate  of  $3fiO.    New  catalogue. 
Address  CHAaLBs  ALroao  Stsmhousb,  M.A.,  Principal. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


mm^ 


Randolph=Macon 
Academy 

For  Boys  and  Voun^  Men 
Fi^nt  Royalt  Va. 

A  branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System. 
X^ocattd  m  Valley  of  Virginia,  70  miles  due 
Wet^t  of  Washington, 

Liberal  gifls  make  an  usual  advantages 
possible.     Equipment  cost  |ioo,ooo. 

Prepares  for  College  or  University,  under 
appropriate  discipJLne  and  wholeiiome  moral 
influence. 

KegJon  famous  for  heal ihf ill nes^^beauty  of 
scenery  and  historic  intereiit. 

Gymnasium,  Physical  Culture  and  Ont-doop 
sports.  Ever>' modern  convenience  and  facility. 

Freedom  from  rents,  tajies  and  dividends, 
permits  the  unusually  low  terms  of  $2 50,  17th 
session  opetvs  Sept.  15,  190S,  For  free  cata- 
logue and  illustrated  pamphlet  addresiiS 

Charles  L.  Melton»  A^M.^  Frlitclpa], 
Front  Ray  alp  Vs. 


The 

Charleston  School 

FOR  BOYS 

Charleston*  S.  C. 

Opens  October  1st.  Offers  the  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship required  by  the  leadinj;  schools  of  the  country.  Pre- 
pares for  any  college  or  scientific  school.  Sound  methods 
of  work.  The  mild  and  regular  winter  climate  offers 
unusual  opportunities  for  outdoor  sports  throughout  the 
entire  school  year.  Swimming,  boating,  football,  tennis, 
baseball  and  gymnastics  under  the  constant  care  of  an 
athletic  Instructor.    Address 

WILUAM  STEEN  QAUD,  Headnuter, 

29  L«sar^  Street,  Cliarleetoa,  S.  C. 


You  are  thinking  just  now  of  your  boy  and  his  school  for 

the  coming  year. 

Write  for  our  Httlc  book  «*Thc  right  school  for  your  boy."     It  will  help  you  to  reach  a  decision.     Every 
parent  should  consider  the  things  discussed  in  this  book.  We  will  send  it  and  our  caulogue  free,  upon  request* 

Racine  College  Grammar  School,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


f1*aM9  mention  the  Reitiew  of  Rtvi9ws  Hftnn  writing  to  adutrtisers 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY 

For  BOYS  and  YOUNG  MEN 
Bedford  Clly,  Va. 

OflfiFTi  quji^k  and  llif^rou^b  preparaTton  for  iColleKB*  flniTeralty 
UT  IjiiHiiif^M  life.    'Ihe  >Ltifijt[  fiMluwiiM'tif  of  the  |taTiiJt>lr>li- 

ii;ini<.iinl]  j  low   It -nun,    $^\  rnv.^fH  till  t*xiH^iK<?.    Ku  extra** 
Fu^CAtJlLLoguf*A^dfT]^t^MN  inriiniiiilLun,  uddr^^iB 


The  Danville  School 

FOR  BOYS  DanvUle,  Va. 

A  new  school  under  experienced  management,  beauti- 
fully situated  and  equipped  to  do  the  best  grade  work  at 
a  moderate  cost.  Modem  buildings  In  the  country,  a  half 
mile  from  the  corporate  limits.  Preparation  for  the 
universities  or  for  business  life.  Home  and  tuition  $800. 
Session  opens  September  15th.  Write  for  information. 
WM.   HOLMES  I>AVI8,   Principal. 

Summer  Schools  and  Camps. 


Camp  ferJ 


^^- 


Tho  i>tHc«  for  yniftr  buy  to 
ntM'xid  hki  tuiDHtf  r  vnciit|{iTi 
tliK   yKUT   it.    tlitj   Cftmp  fvr 

can    enjny    vii>v^ii   i^et?li4 
nf  Activ'<,  lii^nUhfuU  out  Hjf- 
di»rir  iitu  wlttt  prf>p(jir  HHarj- 
el  At  (.■  1 ,  u  nd  i^t  c  are  ni  I  r  u  do  r-    U 
vli>l«'ii,  frctji  rrijin  lti*>  Ijad  Iti-      f^ 

El  ai-  r'  B .  B  r>  i»t  1  h  If  ^  aw  I  iji  tii  lu  if,     ,  . 

bftr?ic  rldinir  —  flVL-rjr  Bport  ^ 
ftsicl  plenAuro  drrtT  to  widp-  (^ 
a KM.\iL^.  t\\  li -  Lu V h I  p  bf  iiy a  wl 1 1  f 
JiQ  unj^yed;  ana  tJie  (Ktjn  ^ 
frm  r^Eurn  ill  tbf>ir  iittMMi'^ 
rnfroshtH)  III  ijiLei4  bnd  botly. 
An  i^pportnnltjr  to  fnftfcp  ftp 
■ttUdrn*  will  be  nffrjifdod  t*.) 
bo  J  a  who  (ItJHlfe  Uh 

<^*pecLftSly  InvUf'J  to  JoIm 
th^  bN>?  Aiii^l  tho  best  ^v.' 
ciimTJiiidntlunEt  wl|]  beg  pro- 
vldjft  f.Kt  thtim  at  very  aithl- 

fiftTjiJ  fnr  bc^aiHlfnlly   lITnu- 

truteil  tiii.r>k  u,'Llr'Ji  i^^Kt'^JiLuH 
tlnj    [I J II [J    atnl    iHirp^'.**:i    <if 
jih*^    Cjitihu   niui    plvv»    fmll 
il'.'trkUoil  III  fi>ru'i[3.tl<''ri. 

BiEES  HILrrASV  ACAJ^EMV 


i 


DI  CCC  "^^^  ^^^^  equipned  Military  Academy  in  thecoun- 
111  rr  jj  try.  Fireproof  buildings.  A  thousand  acres  of 
**  ground.  Superior  athletic  facilities.  Large  corps 
of  instructors.  Certiflcate  admits  to  colleges  and  univer- 
'''*'"°     Fall  term  September  16, 1908.    Write  for  catalogue. 


Summer  Schools  and  Camps. 


An  out-of-door  vacatioii  sclkool  for 


New  HAMPSHres,  Bath. 

Among-the-Hills.  c^fiS'.T^'Kr'SS^Sir^ 

Katx  J.  Kdoau. 
New  York,  Elmsford,  Trinity  School. 

Summer  Vacation  ^School  HnLSf*w«tiLJ£ 

County,  N.Y.  Opens  June  34,  IMS.  FliUilns.  SwlmmlxiK.  Tenala. 
HorsemanHbtp,  Trips  to  Point*  of  Interest,  Outof -Door  Life  tsai 
appeals  to  the  boy.  Home  influences  and  constant  snprrTtsiaa. 
For  further  Information,  address  Rev.  W.  H.  C.  Lr 


Saint  John's 
Summer  Cavalry  SchocJ 


4^B         A  school  of  recreation. 
r^K        Complete  equipment  for  sports  and 
H^Hk    of  a  boy's  sunmier  vacation. 
^VV     Tutoring  If  desied. 
Jt  Constant  supervision.    Apply  to 

VJIPS  WILUAM  VERBECK,  St.  Jeh>*s, 


ILT. 


Woodland 
Farm  Camp 

Family  camp  on  the  cottage 
plan ;  special  and  separate 
camps  for  girls  over  16  and 
boys  under  the  same  age ;  edu- 
cational advantages;  out-door 
occupations  and  sports;  good 
salt  water  bathing ;  good  boat- 
ing; safe  beach  for  children; 
only  two  hours  out  from  Boston. 
Address 

SIDNEY  LANIER.  Eliot.  Maine 


Military. 


A^fte^^^^ 

CmUfornla,  LoaAagelcB. 

In  the  Land  of  Sunshine 

Harvard  School 

FOR  BOYS.     (Military) 

Fits  for  college  and  bosioeas.    Flae 

leal    and     Physical    LatM>ratorlc«. 
Machine  Shops  for  Hannai  Tralala^ 
Ten-acre  campus  laid  oat   for  all 
kinds  of  athletic  sporta     C«i»eaf 
Tennis  Courta.    Qnarter^ile  track 
and  ZXi  yd.  straightaway.  Two  Oyin- 
nastums.    Gallery  TradL    Hot  mmA 
Ck>ld  Shower  Baths.    Indoor  Bftfte 
Range. 

(Send for  IthutratU  CataUr-*A 

Prin.  GBBrviij.B  C.  Kaxar,  Utt^SL, 
Late  Master  In  the  Bodoa  Litis  ScImoL 

CoNKKCTicuT,  Norwalk. 


Overlook  Military  Academy. 

A  school  for  manly  boys ;  fall  term  begins  SepC  ZL  imtL  Sua- 
mer  Camp  on  Lake  Champlaln;  references  required.  For  eatakc 
giving  full  particulars,  address  Msjor  Obo.  WojiotL 


Please  mention  the  Reolew  of  Reulews  when  writing  to  adoertifFt 
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Military. 


Military. 


The  Soutli*9  ftifHil  £»|il«acil<tJy  Equipped  Col  lege  Preparator;^  Home  Scliciol 

THE  GEORGIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY  (coilece  pa«k.  «*.. 


What  ti'rtJ^bifrji.  eorniiAiiJi'inji,  pnvjn.nmr'itt  witi  inaiTtr«i  nir  s^on^a  fullcMt  a^^velop- 
tni'n^  BrK'Li.1,  ni4>rii.l,   u]t4^1ki.:tu&L,  phyjil<    '  ^    *'""    """'   ^- "-  "^'- 


YOUR  SON'S  DESTINY 

mi'ni-,  BrK'Li.1,  ni4>rii.l,  U]t4^1ki.:tu&L,  ph3^Ji|{''^il  i^  ^  f^  run  iiHp  aimwer  thU  queiillniii. 
In  tlifr  tM?iiutlhjL«a(|  proverbliil  ni^lmont  hoAlth  n-i^fyn^  tmn-fly  l,30u  fiM^t  ^hoYei'H'a  li'Vi'l^  AiiiM'.'!ifn:>[iL  Aiijiiita.  tbi'^tromuki^rr'fii.J 
and  tni1tj*irial  ln'ftrt  ot  thi^St.^tilblLfuiil.  Ten  <>«rM>rlcdcril  it^ehtT't,  llaiit  of  ii^O  ».>ofinlinir  pii^iJlA,  pjich  tfiu'liJi-i*  tuivjoKin  cbuhrg^; 
About  irn  pupJIi  trnrter  our  tutorlnl  plan.  Kvi^rj  u^arhpr  &  «p4'i?]AlliJit.  Infllvidnal  iuN:>tii  of  ^vi't^'  pupil  ciirefiiLly  <^ODi»LUf.'rt'<U. 
fisiutLTuh  exteDHlve  fani[[»u^^  ari-liitit^  1iLUkllm^„  perf^t  xiinltAtion^  [>i]r«  rri>4^f)itrtne  wjiitiT^hlf^liest  nictml  Aud  imM-'lul  tone  ill  tt' 
HatA  colki^  fuhurb,  mHec't  pa(r<jnAgi\  $^p«clAr  pbyslcaL  ile<Tetnpmi>iii  llimti^b  mlltUjiy  drlU«,  Atlik'Lk%  ti«MJy-NiLtdln(r  ta 
Istf^i^t  prfp,  urintioj^tuni  tn  t^fttith^  Prepttrailun  fktr  nil  FDllf^>4  sknul  nAlkOiTiLtl  ai^aditmln^  brHikkceplai;!  htr'iiiiiifrjiptLv,  tyfM<- 
wrltln^t  roaniml  tramlatf,  jiiutit,  .Vof  ii  i^(«Kiwi?v  *»  ^ettrt,    CdL  .1.  t\  WomivrAnl,  A*M,^  rr*'*icl*nt»    t^^xiu'tihi-ni  S350, 


CkLiTfUtyiiA.^  San  liAfut-U 


Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Ac*f?re4)  I  t^l  bjr  t  h*i  I'  n  1  v  enil  Up*  U.  S,  Ar  my  OtflrvT.    On  I  y  iic  boo  I 
AitTifVS  Ono*»n\  A.M.,  P.U..  Etvwidicuivr, 


Florida  Military 

A         J  firecD  Cove 

Cauemy  springs,  Florida 

Thorooehly  nwRlem  nnd  up-tonrtatje  prppar- 
atory  schooL  for  boys.  Prtp>ftn*5i  for  all  pol- 
testes  and  OovernmcDb  AciukiiiLeii.  Ituca' 
Hon  i1  ml  Lea  i^^iuth  *^t  Jai-lcHcmvi^le,  qu  the 
AtladUc  I'oASt  Line  Railnjarl  aad  on  St. 
Jobn'N  KLvt^r.  EEcellent  fl^hing^  1)oatln|;, 
htintfuij^^  an  I J  oiJt4rM:jr  sports  all  year.  <ii- 
iDjite  iiit$sur|Hi.4sed  for  ht^althfulnetiii.  c  Vp4?n- 
Mir  flryiniiAjimo}.  Buil.iliti|^  larw^f  an^l  ele- 
gantly equipped,  cost  in i;^  ovlt  Si^iT^'XHf 
Hat«A  only  $4Sti.    F*>i-  ill  us.  catalog »  addrvsis 

m^mE  W;  IIULVEV*  Saperinleodent 


lIBEi 


Military  Academy 

Culver,  Indiana 

For  the  Jictlv?,  Tfldc- 

ii^vAkc  hoy  tlitrc  ia 

Tio^buoilikeCnlver. 

Thf  lu  1 1  i  t ary  life 

mnkrri    him    utrtinff 

Riid  manly,  and  liie 

bc1ioin.$tic    WDTk    i;;    uf    111? 

hlj^Ur^t    ordiT.     Tin:    Connie 

olTcr[4  thorough    prcpn  ration 

for  eitUrr  college  or  bu^i  tir^i 

life.  Tb?  caTAluf^nr,  wliircH  Ip 

to  l*  hai  i  on  rrfjursil  ^  pict urr* 

tiikiny  !^Fnf»  ol  the  ]]iLeT^:«>t-» 

iuL^  iSff?  Ii*.-rc.     Aili!rr?i* 

Th€?  Adjutant.  Culver^  Ind. 


HOWE    S  C  H  O  O  L 

Lima,  Indiana 
A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERV  TEK  BOYS 
[  "  A.  n  Every  Boy  Recites 

^A  1  Every  Letson 


M'jili^rd  ISilbtal'y  4]rfti*<m4 

H^r^ic  or  J^i>  urti.     Fine  Uuitdinfi. 

J^nrejUif  h  HMiiitfon. 
tltmltbfui    oiiunErv   life.     All   Jthktic 

Separate  School 

for  Yoan^er  Boys 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  .1  cHENZIE,  Rector,  Box  208 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

AND  FLORIDA  WINTER  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  best  equipped  aod  managed  school  for  both  academic  work  and 
health  in  the  country.  Highest  quality  of  academic  work.  One  teacher 
for  every  ten  boys.  Strong  courses  leading  to  B  A.  degrees  and  tech- 
nical course.  Diplomas  Issued  by  the  State.  Sixty-three  years  of 
successful  work. 

Occupies  its  large  and  beautiful  quarters  at  Lvndon  (near  Louis- 
▼llle),  ay.,  from  September  to  January,  and  its  delightful  naval  quar- 
ters at  Eaugallle,  Fla.,  during  January,  February  and  March  (this  Is 
the  fourth  year)  returning  to  Lyndon  in  April.  Change  of  location 
made  by  special  train  without  loss  of  recitation.  Both  places  owned 
by  the  school  and  completely  equipped.  Fixed  charges,  including  the 
Florida  trip,  $400.  Send  for  nandsome  catalogue  and  Florida  booklet. 
CoL  C  W.  FOWLER,  Siip%  Box  9,  LYNDON.  KY. 
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FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  ROCKLAND  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


A  locition  ntar  Dirt m nun h  Col]<!}fft  in  the  beautiful  E\ 

We  liatn  a  LyiliSiiiir  m-iilit  of  brn-k  act  i  aid  he jf I  .\'^ 

■.vcijrpartkutir.     1;  14  ])eAteil  liy  ¥!f«-^ini  idhj  JighlM  Hy  el^rt ^  ..„  ._^„.. ,_., ^,,. 

^1.^^  *'';  ''*  ''*'"^  *  ^'^''^  sut«rrror  cUsa  of  rd-leU.  anJ  liit-'murtnoDeaf  iJiVthUil  ircTj?4tj'»nV^jK  „. ^  «i.,« 

moJirlpiJ  iiflrrttnf  Lf.  S,  AliUury  Acarl^-my,  rwt  fH-itt:  I'^r^i^d  tn  U*  (t<^uU|i<tf)«H  t<Ut  a  HJ(llT»ry  Ithool  WiEli  fhQpQLi|rlitraii>Uif  IHwl  Cikin 

WiL  AIM  (g  t]eye|,.[5  ini  ^fre^iJihcn  a  Iwy  4  ^nclividualhiy  ii„l  thariLlpr,     PrfparR  for  ROy  CoUtffc  or  tccJmkAl  icbMl  mod 

Owr  Cataii^  ixnd  ^th*r  Sffpki  urt  frei. 


i'Tp'jgh  .^iirc  .im]  i  ri  ■siruc  t  i  njn , 

iijn^nt;*.  ciiiiE^l  m-Lkn."  j^     t.^^t^r  f  to^fTOo  h4t  been  evpcndcnJ  thif    je^  Va  m»^  W  1ip|^4 

''    "V  trLTiJLi|;hiJut ;  Uiu  cqu t^'mroC  i^  JieJirly  dCt  tur^  iHiv  ^ar. 

..  --.*        ^    .  =_  .     .    ._  iiwitUi!idi»»r«*l 


\iNiri'^4  r:i.>ii:j{  i:.  i  iti  \!  rr,  .v,>i.,  supi.^ 


Montdair 
Academy 

Military  OmaBiiatioa  West  Pofat  0-— -^«nt 

2f sf  year  undtr  ffe«  presenf  Aeadmasfer.  >l  Co/ZeM 
preparaforv  scAoo/  w/ffc  sp«c/a/  equipmcnf.  Sw/n. 
n/ng    pooh      Nca/fftfuf  antf  dtsirabU  location. 

Each  year  Montclair  makes  advancement, 
either  in  general  equipment  or  efficiency  of 
college  preparation.  This  year  a  new  plan  of 
individual  assistance  to  pupils  is  a  feature.  It 
is  as  different  from  the  usual  individual  methods 
of  instruction,  as  the  "Montclair  Idea  in 
Military  Training"  is  different  from  the  sys- 
tems in  use  at  the  usual  military  schools. 

The  military  feature  is  explained  in  our  Special 
Booklet  which  will  be  sent  on  request,  together  with 
another  entitled  "Your  Boy  and  Our  School"  in 
which  the  new  plan  of  individual  assistance  is  ex- 
plained, and  in  which  the  headmaster  says  some 
pointed  things  which  will  interest  parents,  no  matter 
where  their  sons  are  educated. 

Early  registration  is  very  desirable. 

JOHN  G.  MacVICAR,  A.  M., 
4  Waldcn  Place,  Montdair,  N.  J. 

ILUN0L8,  Ulghland  Park. 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

A  f»ol<H't  preparatory  school  for  boys.    References  a8  to  morals 
re<|ulrod.    Catalogue  will  Interest  any  thoughtful  parent. 
Address  H.  P.  Davidson,  A.M.,  President. 

3IASSACHU8ETT8,  BIlleHca.     (20  miles  from  Boston.) 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School. 

A  thorouRhly  nuKlem,  mllJtAi:y  home  schawl.  Boys  admitted 
H  to  IH  inclusive.  Hon«>rab1e  disnilastil  from  last  school  rrauired. 
Sp.><ial  matn.n  for  younger  boys.  Number  limited.  Terms  $900. 
Catalogue  uinm  nMiucst.  A.  H.  31itchell,  Head  Master. 

Maksaculsktts,  Worcester. 

The  Highland  Military  Academy.  ^{^5^" 

The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  H.  Vlnt«»n,  D.D.  LL.D.,  Sprinjcfleld,  Vlsiltor.  A 
fxhool  that  appffils  onty  to  the  earmst  and  dt-sirablt  bity.  Care- 
ful trnlning  for  colloKlate,  professlouul,  or  business  life.  Pleu-se 
address  for  all  particulars 

Joseph  Alde.v  Shaw,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 


SHATTUCK  SCHOOL 

FAIUBAULT,    MINNESOTA 

If  looking  for  school  of  undoubted  merit  eonsult  its  Catalof. 
The  Faculty,  and  equipment  for  mental,  moral  and  physical 
training  compare  with  the  best,  as  seen  in  scholarship  and 
manliness  of  graduates.  Numbers  are  limited  ;  racanctes  fewer 
than  usual ;  applications  earlier. 

42nd  year  opens  Sept.  17th,  1908.    Address 

Rev.  JAMES  DOBBIN,  lUK  Rector. 

Missouri,  St.  Charles.    Box  D.    (21  miles  from  St.  Loais.) 

St.  Charles  Military  College. 

71st  year.  New  management  and  equipment.  Tboroogbly 
renovated.  University  trained  faculty.  Prepares  for  collesea^ 
Beautiful  campus.  All  athletics.  Healthful  surroundla^m. 
Catalogue.  Col.  Walter  R.  Kohr,  PreaSdent. 

MISSOURI  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

EDUCATES  WHOLE  BOY  I 

Select,  limited,  thorotigh.  Boys  board  with  President.  Pre- 
pares for  University,  Gov't  Schools,  Business!!  Special  Aid.  No 
Failures.  Saves  time  and  money.  Perfect  health.  Chok^ 
association.  Clean,  safe  athletics.  Manners  and  morals  pre^ 
served.    Ideal  school  for  nice  boys  only!!!    Catalogue. 

Address  Col.  W.  D.  Fonvilk,  Box  A-3,  Mexico,  Mo. 

New  Jersey,  Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute. 

Our  first  aim  is  to  make  strong,  manly,  successful  men— physi- 
cally, mentally,  morally.     College  and  business  preparatim. 


Summer  Camp  in  Ontario 


Illustrated  book  and  school  paper.    Summer  Camp  in 
Woods.  Canada.  Rev.  T.   H.  Lakdon ,*  A.M.,  D.D.,  Prln. 

Lleut.-CoL  T.  D.  Laniwk,  Comm*d*t. 


Wenonah  Military  Academy 

1 1  miles  from  Philadelphia.  College,  Scientific 
and  Business  Courses.  Military  System.  High 
Class  Instructors.  Patrons  are  requested  to  inspect 
our  extensive  modern  equipment  and  special  com- 
forts for  boarding  students.  RURAL  LIFE. 
Largest  Gymnasium  and  Athletic  Field  in  the  State. 
Fifth  year  of  phenomenal  success  under  present 
management.  Entire  Graduating  Cliss  190d  enter 
College  on  our  Diploma.  No  saloons  nor  fac- 
tories  in    the    town.      Catalogue    on    application. 

Major  JOHN  R.  JONES,  Superintendent, 
Wenonah,  Qloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 


Please  mention  the  Reuieuf  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertlsen 
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SAINT  JOHN'S,  MANUUS,  N.  Y.  '-'.^Z^""- 

Tl  1  c  tu  (i*t  iuccr  *s  f u  1  a  y>pUcal  i  d  a  o  f  Lh  e  m  i  I !  t  a  r  v  j>rf  n  c  i  pi  e  to  tbr  prep  a  m  r  o  ry  ficli  ooT  L>r*  i  er  a  trd  by  the  Wa  r 
Wepfirtmcnt  as  **msHn(rtiUhf-<l  Itistiltirion/'  too*,  05,  06,  ^07;  this  be! ok  iHe  liUhts^i  rank  giircn  bv  Hid  War 
l>cpflrtiiicdt  The  8Ch(K)t  IS  oi^tn  during  thr  Tacatlon  fur  r«:rca I i oh, physical  cuHurf  or  sludy  BfM?cinl  tutoring 
iffltfirfd.    Ca^aliycJdlL    OuMoor^ynina^ium,    Swimm1ti|r,    Target  practice.    Catnptiij;.  ' 


THIS  SCHOOL 

ii  a  home  (or  the  development  of 
ihe  bettcf  kind  of  boys  C  The  in- 
strucboa  is  thorough,  the  life  sane, 
the  eqiiipmcnt  modem — thai  a  why 
its  influence  makes  for  manhood 
C,  Rtverview  k  iooldng  beyond  the 
college  entrance  examiniHons 
CL  Seventy -three  years  of  consecutive 
management  nave  given  the  school 
an  exceptional  knowledge  of  Boy» 
(C  Mihtaiy  discipline  is  under  an 
officer  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  C,  These  are  a  few  of  the 
things  that  make  this  school  a  posi- 
bvc  influence  for  a  better  manhood 
For  catalogue*  address 

JOSIFH  B.  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Box  703 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE,   N,  Y. 


Mount  Pleasant 
Academy 

Founiei  in  JSH,  at 

Oasinang-'on-Hudson,     New    York 

DiniS  nat  claim  ^superiority  to  every 
other  school  in  ihe  country.  This  b 
simply  im  old  fa.>hiiined  school  where 
fi^r  puitrJy  j.  cenlury  boys  h^v^  been 
j>repiired  for  college  and  Imsinessi.  Ht-TC 
\\G  try  to  train  u|>  our  pupiia  into  straight 
forward,  man!}:'  mt^n  with  a  proper  stride 
of  rtsptmsibility  and  duty.  The  proper 
i'quipm^nt  for  uur  work  we  of  course 
have,  and  all  hoys  who  vibh  it  are  put 
inm  follege  without  faiU  We  boa^t  at 
nothing  but  ihtf  chaxiicler  of  our  boys, 
but  wc  are  open  to  tht  closest  po.-isible 
invesligkition. 

Mount  Pleasant  Hall 

i»  fur  boyji  u ruler  ihin^cn,^ 

Send    fof   information    ahtiui    eiihtr 
Mth^pol  lu 
CHAB!LESn?HDEPrCK  BRUSIK.  Bo*  505 


New  York  Military  Academy 

Comwall-on-Huclson 
A  TECHNICAL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Organized  and  equipped  for  the  special  work  of  preparing  boys  for  entrance  to  the 
great  Engineering  Schools,  and  for  business  life.  The  work  of  instruction  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  Urge  and  able  faculty  of  specialists.  The  equipment  of  the  school 
includes  shops  for  wood  and  iron  work  and  forging,  mechanical  drawing  room, 
studio  for  free  hand  drawing,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  equipped  for  indi* 
^  vidual  work,  large  and  practical  geological  cabinets,  complete  surveying  outfits,  etc. 

The  school  maintains  two  departments,  one  for  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  one  for  l>oys  over  that 

age,  each  with  its  own  faculty  and  buildings.  The  military  department  is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the 

(J.  S.  Army.     Gymnasium,  large  athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  etc. 

The  Academy  is  located  on  a  beautiful  estate  of  30  acres  in  the  Hudson  River  Highlands,  near  West 

Point.    Cornwall  is  free  from  all  evil  resorts.     For  illustrated  catalogue  apply  to  the  Superintendent. 

Pi€a8§  meniion  the  fiejhu/  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  aduertisen 
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Military. 


Military. 


Tennessee  Military  Institute 


SWEETWATER*  TENNESSEE 


On  main  line  of  Southern  Railway  in  mountmn^  of  East  Tenneeaee^Tha  Swt*T^tla^pff 
of  America.  Delightful  cliinilc.  Outdoor  exercise*  Heailb  record  perfect,  Thorough  work- 
Class  and  individtial  instruction,  Safe^  healthful  recreation  in  mountains.  Encampmcats, 
cavalry  trips^  marches.  Manly  athletics.  Fine  athletic  field.  Steam  heat,  electric  lightm, 
hot  and  cold  shower-baths*  Honie  influence.  Ideal  moral  and  social  surroundings.  Cadets 
from  25  States  and  Temtories —  Vermont  to  Texas^  Pennsylvania  lo  Colorado.  Prepar^ip  foC 
college.  Government  academies  or  business.     Termi  f  25O.     lllus,  catalogue  free,     Ad4re«ft 

COL.  Op  C,  HULVEY,  Superintendent 


llilOHEGAN 

^  Lake  School  ^ 

WnXu't^HW,    >Vr^1i'lu  M^'l-  III.,  ^.  Y. 

rUi-tMj(Ml.     hrj»'iiM)is\    run)    Kn^Hi'^li 
I'fsMiM^rt,    JYo^kftj  I'-*  f*t\'  any  (nilSrjjfi'  ur 

r1r'..<^    utji^TUNtn     t>»    hiH    IrulivJiJimI 

hitlv  ^('■Kni(''s(      ^Jn'riMv   chiiJ^Mi    fur 

t'JiJtrfnitT, 

jirnl  iH'iv  hnl]  I'l^r  wnJi»^Hll.lll■'^(t^H  IVt- 

Tei't-  KiuiUiUtijiii.     riitii.'ili'    lii'alMjfML 
Al  hilt  hit    AlJ'J     Ull     hh\n\    JUilS     uufir 

YUr\ntM\   liojiu'    \\h!      Viyv  Ulnr-tllilid 

y"iirl..n'.|:  mlih-i-i.^  FT"*  sy. 

Chaa.  H,  Smith.  A,M*.  r '  ""P**'^^ 


NK^^  JKltM'iV,  FnH'hoM, 


Freehold  Military  School-  r?.^c 

liyinlUifiltim.  AlTilcllr  n^hirtfl^  w<^  pri-par^fcirABj 


Nbw  Jergey  MUUmry 


Ylltfim  |iC«8 


Ti'it..  Ill  ht.     41  mWci  Uma  Ntvr  Yor^, 


lUa^T,  FHa.r.  ^L 


Nl  W   VoHK,    iV,*tHtlJl, 


Worrall  Hall  Military  Academy. 

■  ill  <4l  Iki^sii*' lMiAi^nn^M7hrx<it.  L^iean^Mi  be*ltlll1ul,  i>Tcrb3«>4:ar 

rjUTMiHi  Itlj^^hlaiiijR  nr  thi«  11u4:liiriii,    SADtiAfj  «o]fc^lliiit|i*  fwrfr^ 

Tiir  <'-il]i'KM  Mr  Uu^lneiiA.    Prlstuury  Ik'jMkrtfii^fUL,    UllHyatiMl  1  .ifc 

OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 


liHjxMitii,     IM  <^iH<-1^  Mut^idE  c4  Ctnclulutl  «*d    1000  h««  ^btf*«  4 

1  ..     1 1,  .],-:,.,.!  ,-.  i-HiEiurtiL  comniniiltiy. 

•■,-r->    i|  .  il    I    r  T  L"Un^lT  tHr^'i. 
.■tivO  >1ll<M    I. Ml  I    t^U.'t 

if*^iLlrti  Jiuil  i«itFp]i([rtli.       Knhhiul 

I  Ml  unit,  i^Ji  ^*T  sJUcUikrm^  rlirTcll"j B.      'Pur  cali.locM« 

II  .iJup  itwl  Hmumct  SeAsJuri,  July  fitta,  i^t  KvsUwiiSmw  Mltfl* 


Fhjust  mviitfun  tJw  fit 


vita,  of  f?t."u'u.'i  utjt^n  iiTtting  to  aSoertisfft 
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MUltary. 


Military. 


STAUNTON 

Military  Academy 

An  Idetl  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

345  Soys  from  45  States  last  session.  Largest 
Trwate  f^cademy  in  the  South.  Soys  from 
10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Unwer- 
sides,  Qobemment  Academies,  or  Susiness. 

1,600  feet  above  sea-levei ;  pure,  dry,  bracing  moun- 
tain air  of  the  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beautiful 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  spring  waters.  High 
moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  training  develops  obe* 
dience,  health,  manly  carriage.     Fine,  shady  lawns,  expensively 
equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  athletic  park.     All 
manly  sports  encouraged.     Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.    Boys 
from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement  only  desired.     Personal,  individual 
instruction   by   our  tutorial   lyitem.      Standards   and   traditions   high. 
Academy  forty^tfht  yean  old.       New  $75,000  barracks,  full  equipment, 
absolutely  fire-proof.    Charges  $360.    Handsome  catalogue  free.    Address 
CAPTAIN  W.  H.  KABLC,  A.  M..  Principal.  Staunton.  Va. 


tjonns 
cHooj 

For  Bo>^.       Ossming*oii*HudsoQ,  N.Y. 

Tbr  dudpUtic  \§>  linn  bm  llboral^ ami  ili^  inor&L  u  well  am 
ibt^yvi-iiliTftmlnt  u(  tr^i;  bu]^^  i»  rurt fully  LiA>K*>i)  ftltoTn 

flP#T jr  iDodem  couif «iU'tn.':ti  *  E  Kt'f  II  leut  B  ymiiMip  111 .  Ijirim 

fctbJ^lC  fli- 1*1  *    JiMU-9.  %^v^  tv  hi  c  h  c  ottti  kU  t!ll  pVllHin     F VT 

illiiitra,h^{l  ctUiLt»gue,  adilreii« 

Rtv.  WUIiam  Adillson  Rannfty.  A.  M.,  Ph.  8.,  Prin^plL 


Chamberlain  Military  Institute 

UANIlOLl*||»  N,  Y. 

A  bizb-sr^tlc  mWiUty  scJj^wjI  Jur  boy?  NnJ  y-u^  mtn.  Ons  of  ihf 
Re£i?tL(f'  Acutrnin  t-f  ilje  t'lgjvtr^irr  of  rhc  Ftitt  of  Kr*  Yor^.  AtJfrtlii 
iLi  k^iiittf  Viiivrr^iiicf.  SubiimuAl  brick.  by^Mioci  of  i  munii^cnit  ktir, 
hlnnU  Ectnul  intl  [^h>4iri]  drrTlntrmrnl  irccite  Hit  Tulfetl  jwtnjiwjn,  Tim 
tchmii  [i  cii4]iiwcti  nukEnt  tlur  tiM  k^vt  in  pumpgiiriKiiJ)  id  rbf  amr  ^- 
vintsfci  cr»r*(j^ri'.     AuiimaL  rjjjrif  XtNQ.iM).      Uttj-ei^t'h   y«r  br^Tiki 

COMMAIfDANT,  Bon  H.  RAnriolph,  H.  T. 


PENNSYLVAXIA    MILITARY    COLLEGE,   Chester,   Pa. 

Courses  leading  to  dcj^rccji  In 

Qvll  EogliNEcruig,  ICE.) ;  Cbemisb^,  (B.S.);  Arls,  (AJ.);  bU<i,  Ttioroiigh  Preparatory  Coursrs  of  Study 

trr  oflTrrrU  togcllier  wiili  Iht-  physical  bcii«^i!!i,  moriil  ■stamina  Ji^^aUh lul  dtvcrjiiiini,  and  IrLiiainj^  in  ptr*oim| 
efficiency  suppiied  by  a  milUary  SfCUool  of  Unr  InzTtt  tjfpCr  A  naiioiuil  n^putation  for  e^crhp-nctf  of  nvsicia 
»ijtl  ch« racier  <xf  remlli.    4?tM  iVar  ^rj:ii»j  5*/^,  /6^*,  /^fig.  CataJ oilier*  of  Col.  CBAELES  E.  BVATT,  PrnlUfQL 
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Military^. 


Hie 

American 

Rngby 


SL  John's  niililary  Aeademy 

St,  Jotm^s  is  famous  for  the  esprit  oi  its  students  and  the  loyalty  of  im 
graduates.  It  has,  moreover,  won  a  national  reputation  for  the  thor- 
oughness of  its  scholastic  work,  the  exceUence of  lis  military  in^tnictfoa 
and  the  perfection  of  its  pbysicaJ  (mining.  It  is  rated  by  the  Oov«nk- 
ment  a»  a  military  school  of  the  "A"*  or  first  c1«b&  Its  equipment  Is 
unexcelled.     Address 

ST.  JOaN-S  MIUTAKY  ACADEMY  (i11«    1) 

€:AMP  ST.  JOBN^  tlv  Hrnitner  fmiloa  011  tbs  Cppir  UlulMipDL  oina  Jtilvtfh. 
Write  f  gc  pATOciiliin.  '  ^^ 


PEEKSKILL 
ACADEMY 

A  Famous  Old  School  for  Boys 

fl  76th  Year  begins  Sept.  22.  Over  3000 
Former  Students. 

1]  College  Preparatory.  Cottages  and 
Pormitories. 

ENROLLMENT )  Upper  School  (Afes  15-19)  118 
(1908)        )  Uwer  School  (Afes  11-14)    41 

Q  High  ideals  of  character  and  scholarship 
required  for  admission  and  advancement. 

Q  Athletics  for  all,  with  unsurpassed  facili- 
ties.    Country  life. 

For  catalogue 


AlKllTM 

The  bccrrury. 


John  Calvin  Buoher.  A.M.  \  ^^m^u 

niuriM  Alexander  Robinson.  Ph.D.  ?  """l^"- 
rMlMklH-M-UM-BadMB,  I.  T. 


FOR     113       YS  A  R  S 

tx>ys  have  been  prepared  for  Ca|- 
Uyt  and  for  Lift,  and  have  been 
trained  to  be  MEN  at 

Th«  BINQHAM  80H00L 

JdeaUy  located  on  the  AiWflb  Pb- 
1^^.  3  miles  from  the  City.  MILI- 
TARY, foi*  discipline,  control  and 
carriage.  Boys  ap«IUa  from  other 
nchools  not  received.  VidMt  boys 
expelled  as  soon  as  discovered. 
Hufawexcluded  by  pledge  of  honor. 
Catalogue  answers  •wry  .fMsttaa 
asked  by  parents  or  s^ardian  for 


%^   R.  F.  D..  Box  4, 


OMto,  (Jurmantoim  (near  Dayton). 

Ml»ml  Military  Institute.  S^'S:^''p?,!ei2MlS: 

iNtrvlMlnii  iiiMt  (lliK'lullm*.    Commandant  detailed  by  Secretary 
*.•  VI'...      K/ifuity  of  11  able  men.    Capacity  60  selected  Cadets. 
vN  loading  to  baccalaureate  degrees.    Ovmnasium. 
OavoM  QRArr  Browk,  M.A.,  President. 


Tessessbtf,  Columbia. 


Columbia  Military  Academy.  l«»k«i^i». 


;- ^— — — —  .    ••^••^%.M«v.    United 

Oovemment  as  one  of  the  *'A'*  grade  achoola.  Pranaiw  for  ms 
college  or  university.  Equipment  valned  at  tW^tjSm.  "Emjbk^ 
tlonally  healthful  climate.  Careful  personal  ln«UQoClaBfor 
every  boy.  For  caUlog.  address  «-»™o««  wr 
PaiNcirALa  Columka.  Xilktakt  j 


FISHBURNEMIUTARY  SCHOOL 


WAYNESBORO.  VA. 

Beautiful  for  situation.   Splendid  campus.   Latest , 

facultr.    Gentlemanly  pupils,  who  claim  to  make       

here.     IS  Slates  represented  past  session.     Rates  faao  per 
loolcing  for  a  first-class  scltool,  write  lor  illustrated  catalocn. 

JAS.  A.  FISHBURNE,  AJB^  Principal,  Bo: 


ViKawiA,  near  Warrenton.    (50  miles  from  WadUa«toiL) 

Bethel  Military  Academy.  SSSi  iTISSS 

Unsurpassed  location.  Prepares  for  Buslnefls,  Unl^erslttosurf 
Government  Academies.  Individual  attentt^  CbamTS 
For  Illustrated  catalogue,  addrass   OoL  Wm.  M.  T"^^^^^^^^  ^ 


Academical  and  Preparatory. 

GIRL8  "^^ 


CAuroairiA,  Pasadena.   Dept.  O.  ""~~~^~"""""~ 

English  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

1 J?^***^*"  ^^7  an  winter.  Gertlflcata  admits  to  Fasfcm  Oal- 
leges.  Music,  Art,  Gymnasium.  Tennis,  Horseback  IUdti«.  etc 
. Akwa  B.  Oaroir,  Prtnct»al. 


The  Ely  School 

FOR  QIRLS 

Qreenwlch,  Connecticut 

One  of  the  best  equipped  schools  for  girls  tn  the  covn- 
trv.  Beautifully  located  on  a  ridge  owlookSgSSg 
Island  Sound,  and  only  SO  minutes  from  New  TWk  an? 
Building  new  and  specUlly  designed  and  cmstrvicted 
vXhI^.?  ^^^^Oo\\m  Pr^paratSr  and  genSS^SS 
Modeling,  drawing,  ehoral  and  sight  staatec  Indwl^ 
In  every  grade.    Grounds  25  aci^aln  *  •-«"«« 

attractive  walks  and  gardens,  and  < 
and  basket  ball  courts.    Oymaaslum. 
Catalogue  on  request. 


Pl9a99  mention  tht  ReoUw  of  Rtuiawi  w/ion  writing  to  adotrUttn 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

QIRL8. 


Academical  and  Preparatory , 

GIRLS. 


MISSBAIRD'S 

Home  School  for  Girls 

NORWALK.  CONNECTICUT 

One  hour  from  New  York  City 

and  five  hoars  from  Boston,  via 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  and  Hartford  R.B. 

Country  air.    Ideal  environment 

for  study  and  recreation.  Broad  cnl- 

t  Li  re.   Real  training  of  body,  mind  and 

iMu liners.    The  home  life  is  replete  with 

UL)«pirution,    tending    to    develop    each 

-^  J     f^Jr I  In tH  •  a  useful  and  attractive  member  of 

J'J  thi'  fiiriLllr  and  of  society.    Separate  house 

for-  i^lrlH  under  15.    Intermediate,  Academic 

atifi    Cnlli  fe-Preparatory    classes.     Superior 

ailvantagr-i  In  Music,  Art,  and  the  Languages. 

MISS  CORNELIA  F.  BAIRD,  Principal. 

CoxxBcnccT,  Lakevllle. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls. 

Near  beautiful  lake  in  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

Miss  LiUAK  DixoK,  A.B.  ( Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr). 
Miss  Dbrtha  Baiutt,  B.S.  (Wellesley). 

CoirKKcncvT,  New  Milford,  Lltchfleld  Co. 
Ing^leside — a  School  for  Girls. 
School  year  begins  Tuesday,  October  ft,  1908. 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Btjick.  Patroness. 

COKinccncuT,  Stamford.    Near  New  York  City. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls. 

Address 

Mrs.  Harbikt  Bsbchkb  Soovillb  Dsvax,  A.B.  (Wellesley) 

DUTBiCT  or  Columbia,  Washington,  1906  Florida  Ave.,  N.  W. 

r^iinefnn  K21II  ^  beautiful  Colonial  Home  School  for 
^.^UUStUU    naii.    young  ladies.    Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Mr.  and  Sirs.  Bkvkhlkt  R.  Masoit,  Principals. 

Miss  E.  M.  Clark,  LL.A.,  Associate  Principal. 

DnTBicT  or  Columbia,  WASHiNOToir,  Lafayette  Sq. 

Hamilton  School.  opposmB  thk  whttb  houbk. 

For  Olrls  and  Young  Ladies. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Mn.  Phcxbk  Hamilton  Sbabbook,  Principal. 

DimucT  or  Columbia,  Tenallytown,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Immaculata  Seminaiy.lS'a''^^!lS'.;^ 

for  Young  Ladies.  Direction  of  Sisters  of  Providence.  New, 
elegantbr  furnished ;  splendidly  situated  in  charming  suburb 
near  points  of  interest.  Special  attention  to  Music,  Art,  Lan- 
guages.  Address  Sister  Supkrior. 


Bristol 
School 


Ati  E|>i»Ci^li«l  Schi>i>l  tor  Crirt^.     T[*-EliC   auil  Ci41«|[V   Fneiiiratory 

the  *j.njfl!  (jri>u,(nil,*Hprir   IVfOyh  H  fxi.- Junhdy   III*  Un^ujufc  ot  the 
hyu^fr      Ni^  ■Jlher    srtit^LiI    in    tJik  CQuniry  jfif*^  t<\iiaA  Aft  if  einra  |f  r» 

ij  Mu^kL-.      Ih*  loc^tioti  coTilrjbLilM  to  li*'.i M N  .iti J  i^rfiii^ri  the  fD)i<r'^ 
h»rdt    fA  *^\    oiitiSiiijr    ^r^.r^H^,        I ^L^t k  u Liiil y    Aiitnt' tJv?    bijiuC    Ule> 

M1»  AltCE  A.  BRISTOL.  Prliicl|>a1 
Mlntwoo^  Place  and  t9lh  Street.  WashJnBton,  0.  C. 


FOR    GIRI^S 

Mt.  St.  Alban.  Washington.  D.C. 

Within  the  Cathedral  Grounds  of  40  acres.     Fireproof  buUdins  eii> 

larked  on  account  of  increased  pupilage,   from  60  to  80  boarding 

pupils.    Single  and  double  rooms.    Certificate  admits  to  College. 

Special  Courses.    Music  and  Art. 

^^      THE  BISHOP  OP  WASHINGTON, 

President  Board  of  Truste<>«. 

MRS.  BARBOUR  WALKER,  M.A.,  Princl|>al. 


District  or  Columbia,  Washington.        Lock  Drawer  841. 

•Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminanr. 

A  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies.   Campus  of  11  acres.   Music, 
Art,  Elocution,  and  Domestic  Science.    Oolf  and  other  out-door 
sports.    Healthful  location ;  artesian  water.    Terms  reasonable. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barkkb,  Prlns. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

GIRLS. 

DUTwacT  or  Columiua,  Washington,  1403  Falnnont  St. 

Fairmont  Seminary.  S^^^uJS^JSSS: 

Mode  and  Art  Schools.  Fullest  beneflu  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  Washington.  Beautifully  located  on  Ck>lumbla 
Height*— In  the  city.    Playground  adjoining.    Oolf  and  Tennis. 

DnrTBiCT  or  Columbia,  Washington,  1693  Connecticut  Are, 

Laise-Phillips  School  woiiDi"^oi^  sySSS 

develops  true  womanliness  and  modest  self-reliance.  Elective 
or  College  Preparatory.  Two  years  collegiate  coarse  for  high 
school  graduates.  Art,  Music,  Native  Language  Teachers.  Do- 
mestic Science.  Mrs.  J.  Stlvxbtbb  Phiixipb,  Prin. 


DisnucT  or  Comtmbia,  Washington. 


FcHT  Tonng 


Martha  Washington  Seminary  'Z^S^ 

Attractively  located  near  Thomas  Circle.  Two  years*  course  for 
High  School  Oraduates.  Also  General  and  Special  courses.  Music. 
Art,  Language,  Domestic  Science.  Sight-seeing  parties  each 
week.    $475  a  year.  Edward  W.  Thokpsox ,  Principal. 

District  or  Columbia,  Washington,  8100  R  St.,  N.  W. 

Madison  HaU  Seminary.  S|fi«.iTV^!J'» 

lege  and  Elective  courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Modem  Lan- 
guages. Social  and  educational  advantages  of  Washington. 
For  catalogue,  address     Prof,  and  Mrs.  Qbo.  F.  Wmsroir,  Prins. 

The  Stuart  School  for  Young  Ladies 

ABD  OiBUB.    New  buildings.  All  Departments.  Elective  courses. 
Unusual  advantages.    88  States  have  been  represented  in  board- 
ing department.  Illustrated  catalogue  80  pages.  Outdoor  sports. 
Miss  Claudia  Stuabt,  Principal, 

1736-1758-17eO-17fi3  Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ILUXOU,  Wlnnetka,  Box  84  (sixteen  miles  from  Chicago). 

n«fl-f/\n  Q/«tinn1  roB  Girls  akd  Youko  Wombm.  College 
UirrOn  OCnOOl  Preparatory,  General  and  Seminary 
Courses^  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Physical 
Training.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Vassar,  Wellesley.  For 
catal3gue,  address  Francis  Kino  Cookx,  PrincipaL 


The  Misses  Spaids  School 

For  Girls 
S14S  MlchloaB  Boolevard.  Odeaoo*  IlL 

A  high-grade  coUege  preparatory  and  finishing 
Bchool,  ioctited  in  the  bristocratic  residence  sec- 
tion of  Chicago,  and  within  a  few  minutes  ride 
of  the  city's  famous  art  galleries,  libraries  and 
museums.  Certificate  admits  without  examina- 
tion to  the  leading  colleges.  A  complete  course 
is  offered  in  Domestic  Science.  Eminent  in- 
Btiructors  in  music  and  art.  Attractive  home 
life.  Building  modem.  Gymnasium  and  assem- 
bly hall.  A  limited  number  of  select  students 
are  admitted  each  year.  Early  application  is  ad- 
yiaable.    For  catalogue,  address 

The  Misses  Si»aids,  Principals. 


^c|)ool  for  ^itli 

1530  North  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boarding  snd  Day  tcliool.  College  Preparatory — General 
Course.  Special  Conrset  in  Music,  Art,  Voice  Culture.  Native 
French  and  German  Teachers.  Gymnasium.  Private  (rounds 
for  athletics.  Bible  Study  In  all  Depanmenu.  Houaehold 
Science.  155  day  pupils,  25  boarding  pupils.  Certificate  admits 
to  such  colleges  as  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  University  of 
Chicago  and  Cornell.    References. 

MISS  FREDONIA  ALLEN,  Ph.  B.,  Principal. 

Cornell  University. 

REV.  J.  CUMMING  SMITH.  D.  D.,  Founder. 

REV.  NEIL  Mcpherson,  a.  m..  dean. 


Academical  and  Prepaj-^tory^ 

GIRLS. 

Kmxtuckt,  Bowling  Oreen. 


Potter  CoUege  SS5J*''5Si£Jr' 


Stortfiif s  trrm  a 
_ __Ji 

20  teachers.    DepartmenU  under  q>ecialista^ 
the  hlsfaest  order.    Recommended  by  Inuling  i 
Send  for  Catalogne.  Rev.  B.  V.  Cabkix^  D.I>., 

KasTfuar,  SlielbjTUIe. 

Science  HiU  School.    ^^SStootr*.. 

College  Preparatonr  coarse  with  certificate  pr1'nic«es  at  W^ 

lesley,  Vassar  and  Smith  Colleges,    ftt  rram  nf  r —nil  wvft. 

CoUege-Cralned  teachers.    Snperfor  adraatages  In  miMle. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  PoYVm.  Prt^;^aL 

District  of  CoLonxi,  Washington.  2115  C^Ufocala  A««. 
Cor.  Conn. 

Miss  Lippincott  and  Miss  Baker's 

Home  and  Dav  School  for  Girls 
from  eight  to  sixteen  years  oKL    Terms  $350. 

JUKTUiKn,  Baltimore,  123  and  134  W.  Kranklln  Street. 

Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

FOR  GIRLS.    The  46th  year  begins  Thursday.  Oct.  1,  iflOiL 

Mrs.  H.  P.  LcrnrKB,  <  ~  -     .     - 
Miss  E.  D.  HLTrrLrrT  S  '^*»=«P"*^ 

HAnTi.A]n>,  CatonsTllle  (5  miles  from  Baltiaaofe). 

Mt  De  Sales 

ACADEMY  OF  THE  VISITATION 

Elementary,  Intermediate,  Academic  and  Senior  De^rt> 
ments.  Special  attention  to  Music— Tocal  and  inrrriiiiifiilit 
Dainting  m  oil,  water  color  and  on  china;  drawinc  forttes 
lanflniages,  Pyrography  and  I^n>ewriting.  For  mwr^«**ii 
booklet  write  to  Tke  Dim  fiii 


Lasell  Seminary 

Aubutndalet  Mail*      Tgn  Miles  f roip  Bovteo, 


T  liifi  A^h  ncA  nqnblim  the  luoj^l  r.>jiirws  ta  lai 


a: 


\.*l  Kuciil*,  Uif  Alt  uf  Llilwl 


M  hi  iljRMiHnry  awl 


4il  lLi.ili»(>JtkiiLU  i^'lilluaili«,  IH'|£)*'.''r>''  Kficl  '^JUutfttw*  J^ 


1  ntf  A 1 1 . 1:  M  M  h  i^^rf  *re  stuiUnitni 


_       itiR,  1U«K _-  ^ 

tn  s  pnwTtiK^  way«  C^rmc^M 

frrhiii  IjueEl  Arlmii  to  RmUli,  Wrllctl^,  Ymumr  astf  aiSv 
r I .^11^1/14.    Tr^iinlii.  Niatinff,  rKimnilngmurl  ^tfMT  swrta  «^ 

C.  C\  BllAC;oo^,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  Copley  Sqoare,  Pierce  BoOdh^ 
Miss  Akkix  Cooudoe  Rust's  xTdi  Tsac 

Froebel  School  of  Kinderg^arten 

Normal    Classes.  Regular  two-year  oo««w 

Post-graduate  and  special  courses.    Circular  on  request. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  334  Commonwealth 

The    Commonwealth  Avenue    School 


f^f.    riirlc      (The  Miiises  Oilman's  School.)    Geaenlaad 
lUl     VJiiAa.    CoUcge-Preparaiory  Courses.    Reflkkntaal 
day  pupils.  Miss  Oiuia!!,  Miss  Gnu>,  PHadpsh. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  18  Huntmgton  Avenoe. 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Mrs.  Amrix  Moesucr  PxaaT,  PrtDdpsL 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  40  Berkeley  Street. 

School  of  Domestic  Science. 

New  boarding  home  where  students  practice.    KewUbcts^ 
tories.    Normal  courses  in  Domestic  Science  and  Art.   Addna 
Miss  FOBXHAXD,  PrfDClpftL 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

QIRL8. 


Academical  and  Preparatory. 

GIRLS. 


Ossining  School  for  Girls 


O&altiln^-oa-fludsoii,  New  York 

4IH  YcAf*  Oiie  hour  frctti  New  Yurt,  ftflvitijf  ncctis  to  cily  privUt^^fi.  Aioilcrts  bulldfni^;  beauttfut  grounds. 
Academic,  Music,  Art  and  College  I'rc-pataiory  Courj*es.  Post  GrnduBie  ^ulI  Special  Wofk.  CvrMficatF  adtnitA 
to  trading  collt^^p^.  H&inpt«u  Hall,  Addcjc  of  the  Os^lnin^  f^chooK  for  Yoimgrr  Girls.  0»«iDiq|^  irurTOUiida 
itc  atudeats  willi  Influences  of  mi  attractive  Chrtatian  liorae.    Year  Book  of  School  sent  i?n  request. 

1VIISS  CLARA  C,  FULLER,  Principal 


The  Weston  School 
for  Girls 

43  St.  James  Street,  Roxbury,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sitaated  on  a  quiethilltopstreet  in  Boston. 
The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  fit  girls  for 
/iff  rather  than  for  examinations.  College 
and  general  courses.  It  is  different,  better 
and  worth  investigating. 
MRS.  EUSABETB  MATBEWS-RICIURDSON,  A.  B..  Prindpd 
Itmr.  S.  S.  MATHEWS.  D.  D.,    Deu  u4  TreaMUtr 


MAflSAcmrsBTTS,  Worcester,  Unlrertity  Section. 

Miss  Kimball's  School  for  Girls. 

22nd  year.  College  Preparatonr,  and  General  Courses.  Soholar- 
shtpa.  Oymnaslum,  field  sports,  etc.  Permanent  l^ome  If  needed. 
Illustrated  booklet. 


Saint  Mary's  Hall 

FaHbauh,  mUnn^ 

A  Home  School  fer  OMs 


Emt.  hy  BImhap  HMhlpjiib  in  f  000. 

Healthful  climate.  Certificate  admits  to  lead- 
ing colleges.  Special  advantages  in  music  and 
art.    Physical  Culture,  etc. 

Sfftd  for  catalogues. 

It.  Ie¥.  S.  C  Edsall,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rector, 
Miss  Caroline  W.  Sells,  Principal. 


MnrinBKTA,  Minneapolis 
Graham  Hall,     a  School  for  Girls. 


College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses, 
to  collecM.    Music.  Art,  and  Elocution, 
and  basket-balL 


certificate  admits 
Gymnasium.     Tennis 
▲ddresn  Zulkma  A  Ruble,  A.B.,  PrlnclpaL 


Niv  JnsBT,  Orange,  Berkeley  Avenue. 

Miss  Beard's  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for  Girls   CoUe«e  Preparatory,  Post-graduate  and  special 
courses.    Suburban  to  New  York. 


DWIGHT  SCHOOLg!££. 

ENGLEWOaO.  N.  J. 

Only  1 J  mil cA  from  New  Vttrk  t'ity,  Ci^Llcrc  Pncpar- 
Jti>rv  And  S;j«^i:i4i  €<JKJiisc4,  Liiuittd  nuniter  ol  pupiJa  \%\- 
!iurc.^  iittJtvulnal  cue.  CcnifiCAlc-S  accepted  by  Vassar 
bmiif^  Wcllciile^  atid  VVelJ^.  Cartful  ly  t>ldnncd 
courier  hir  iliost  \\^\  dcMrinK  to  enter  tulletrv 
\'\\'^  buiJdlriit?*.  STi**cii*iis  uTcmnd*  i<>r  oiudix^T 
^rnea,     (]vi]ii].i>^Luini.     Morsduck  ridiu£. 


IVY  HALL 

Miss  Macdonald  and  Miss  Pinn*s 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

College  preparatory  and  finishing  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt. 
ilolyoke,  Vassar.  A  refined,  attractive  home 
for  a  limited  number  of  pupils.  Boating,  basket- 
ball and  other  out-door  sports. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  (near  Philadelphia). 


New  Jkrsbt,  Montclalr. 

Cloverside  School  for  Girls. 

High,  healthy  location.  College  preparation.  Advanced  work 
for  graduation  In  Literature.  History  of  Art.  Psychology  and 
Ethics.  We  aim  especially  to  cultivate  poise  of  mind  and  body. 
Catalogue  on  re<fue8t.    Address  Miss  £.  W.  Timix>w,  Prln. 

Nkw  Jkrsky,  Morriston^-n. 

Miss  Dana's  School  ?°„?k*'ar^SVISL'?r,j; 

course.  Music.  Art,  Languages.  Gymnasium.  Instruction  in 
Expression  and  use  of  speaking  voice.  Opens  Sept.  SOth.  Terms, 
S900L     For  circular  and  book  of  views  apply  to 

Miss  LouuB  L.  Newkix.  PrlnclpoL 

Nkw  Jkrsky,  Summit  (Near  New  York). 

Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Wcmidman  Paul,  Principal. 

Hamilton  Wright  Habib,  LL.D.,  Pres't  Board  of  Directors. 

Nkw  York,  Aurora-ou-Cayuga. 

The  Wells  School:  Foroiris.  <5jJ?/yS^^^"» 

Thorough  training  for  the  leading  women's  colleges.    Strong 
General  Course  of  Study.    For  illustrated  catalogue,  addi^ss 
Miss  Anna  R.  Goldsmith,  A.B.,  PrincipaL 
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Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

GIRLS. 

New  Yowc,  BrlarcUff  Mmt. 

Miss  Knox's  School  for  Gu-ls. 

The  next  »ehool  pear  win  open  on  Thmndaif  the  *th  ef  October. 
Temu,  91,000  per  year.    Address 

Misi  Maky  Aucs  Kxox. 

New  York,  CarmeL 

Drew  Semmary  for  Young  Women. 

College  preparatory  conraea.  Mnale,  Art,  Elociitloa.  l^teclal 
attention  paid  to  elementanr  tastmeCSoo.  BoikUnss  new  and 
well  equipped.  Bates  $300.  »»rcatalociie,  address  the  President, 

Maktba  L.  HAXAmmen. 

Mrs.  Loncks'  Resident  -'DajF^r.l 

ADVANCED  ENGUSH  A  FEATURE 

Collcfe  Preparatory :  abo  Elective  Courses  in  Mosic.  Engfidi,  Art. 
and  Modem  Languages.  Individual  attention  in  home  and  class- 
room. A  homelike  Scboc^  where  monk  and  manners  receive  equal 
covudention. 

Athletic  snorts  encouraged. 

Beautifully  located  in  an  attractive  rendential  suburb.  Flushing, 
New  York  City. 

Year  Book  on  application. 

MASSACRUSKm,  Cambridge. 

The  GUman  School  for  Girls  c^SSS^ 

Harvard  professors  who  Instruct  In  Badcliffe  Ctdlege.    Courses 
of  study  planned  for  each  pupIL  Primary,  Academic  and  College 
Preparatory.    Basket-ball,   tennis,   Badcliffe  gymnasium  and 
swimming  pool.    Boston  attractions.    Address 
Miss  RUTH  Corr.  Head  Mistress. 

Mabsachvsstts,  Natlck. 

The  Walnut  HiU  School. 

A  college  preparatory  scbofd  for  girls.  Seventeen  miles  from 
Boston.  Hiss  Con  ANT,  Miss  Bigklow  or  the  Secretary  will  be  at 
the  school  00  Wednesdays  of  July  and  August. 


FOR  QIRLS 

Being  only  6  miles  from 
Boiton,  oar  stttdents  csn 
en)oy  the  pririieres  of  the 
dty  In  Mtttic  An,  Culture, 
snd  yet  bare  outdoor  life 
in  the  nKMt  charming  reai- 
dential  nibuib  of  New 
EaglMnd. 

We  tbookl  be  plessed  to  write 

snyone  about  our  sdranced. 

tUahit,    reneral    counes. 

snd  tbe  life  of  oui  tnideats. 

Iltustrattd  tatalog. 

OeOROEF.JEWETT,  A.B. 

(Hanr.) 
84  Summit  St 

NEWTON,  MASS. 


Miss  Hall's 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

1,000  feet  above  sea  level. — Girls  are 
given  an  outdoor  life,  a  College  prepara- 
tory or  a  general  education  by  a  carefully 
chosen  faculty. 

Misf  MIRA  H.  HALL.  Principal. 

Pittsfield,  Manachiifettt. 


Academical  and  Preparsktory, 

QIRLS. 


MAasAcarssTTS,  Sprfngfleld,  174  Central  Screec 

The  MAcDuffie  School. 

One  or  tbe  pleasanteat  and  moat  home-Uke  aeboois  !■  Hew  Est 

land.    College  certUcates. 

Joe»  MacDctpik,  PliJ>.,        *  ~  -    .    ■ 
Mrs.  John  MacDvfvik.  A-B.  \  r«  i»'  Ip"" 

HOWARD  SEMINART 

For  Olrls  and  Yoonc  L«dlM.      West 

In  a  healthv  and  beaatifol  location,  % 

Home  building  remodeled  in  Summer  of 

expense.  Academic,  CoUege  Prraaratoinr  aad 
Courses.  Two  years'  course  for  Higfa  B**lwwt  |B 
Art  and  music  studios.    For  caUUogue,  addreaa 

Miss  SARAH  E.  LAIKIHTON.  A.M. 

JUasAUiusans,  WcrfiasKoi,  Quincy. 

Quincy  Mansion  School  for  Girls. 

Fine  suburban  estate.  6  miles  from  Boston.    A 

Outdoor  sports.    Regular  and  graduate  cooraea. . 

Music,  Art,  Language.    College  prepanstion  and  witmuuii. 
Mrs.  Hoaxes  M.  WnxAK^Pm. 

New  TORK,  Fort  Edward.    Box  108L 

Fort  Edward  CoUeg:iate  Institute  «£ 

Mthyear.  $400.  Literary.  College  Preparatotr  or  ocberoDam 
Physical  and  Social  Culture.     Strong  departments  la  M^ 

iLeschetlBky  method).  Art,  Elocution  andDooMstSc  Sttwv 
rumbers  limited.  Illustrated  cataloipie,  Jos.  E.  Kxsn,  DJX,  PR»^ 

New  YosK,  New  York  City,  Broadway  and  tJtth  Sawc 


HKW  YOSK,  Mew  YorK  City,  Broadway  and 

Horace  Mann  Schools  %^^^ 

Perfect  appointments  for  all  grades.  Physical  Bdi 

Ing  open  on  Saturday.    Outof-door  cluba.     Afu 

hour  in  the  Biementaiy  SchooL    Open  M onds^^,  Sepc  SlsL  Or 
culars  on  application.  SAMtno.  T.  Dcrroa.  Sspt. 

Putnam  Hall 
School 

A  boardiiig  adiool  for  girii»  or  tadier 
refiDsd  and  earnest  pimiU  who  le^Mod  cw«, 
impbcit  confidence,     ike  inslroctioB  coven 
Pkcpsratonr  Depaitmeoti.  and  a  gencnl 
aim  Mtoderelop  keakhfol,  thoi^litliil 
by  ccfiect  and  tymparhdic  mediods 
flood  the  tert  of  expeiieDce.    CertificaAes 
VasHu;  WeOesI^.  Smitli  and  Holyoke. 
logne  addien  Box  806 

.  aui  cum  mnnr. 


Nbw  York,  Rye, 


Rye  Seminary.    R»partlcnlara.addre« 

Mrs.  8.  J.  Lirx,  Tbe  Staas 


New  York,  Troy. 

Emma  Willard  School  for  Girls. 

( Formerly  Troy  Female  Seminary.)  Certificate  admits  to  W«k*' 
ley,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wells  Colleges,  and  Cornell  CBiwnttr. 
General  and  Special  Courses^  Music  and  Art  Schools,  nre-^mtf 
buildings.  Basket-ball,  hockey  and  other  ontof-door  ^aam. 
For  circulars,  addressa  Miss  Anxa  Lsach,  A.M.,  PrtaetpsL 

New  Yobk,  White  Plains. 

The  Frances  Oilman  School  SS^iSl 

entire  year.    Fall  terms  begins  Sept.  lA,  1908. 


0»« 
Jrua  B.  Low,  PrtB. 


Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Lenox  Place,  Avoodale. 

The  H.  Thane  MiUer  School  K5,^ 

ited  home  schooL    College  preparatory  and  adTaaeed  cosrv«. 
Special  adTantAges  in  languages.  Literature,  Btanory.  Music  »< 
Art.    Preparation  for  Foreign  TraTeL    Athletiea.    Addrew 
Mrs.  K  Pabk  SurrH  Miluoi.  or  Miss  Emma  Lotnaa  PjuutT.  Al 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

QIRL8. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


Miss  C.L  Mason's  tiri" 

For  Girts  and  Young  Women 
Turrytotvn-oii- Hudson,  N.  V* 

Art,  Su*Lc,  Llwuiton^  I^iiva- 
lora  StOfdir^  Kwndtirrnftfl    utikl 


I'rmnu  cm^  ot  th«  nitMt  beaut  I  Td]  ^teikf]ktJlDt  tlie  riiKlBri^i,, 
Willi  njiLi-iiiik^  view  or  the  rit«*r.AiHl  uiUy  «Jiiikiiiiirftfroni  New 
^i^rk.    A  Hboroutftiljr  fuwli^rrj  Bi'tKhbl  wit  hi  nn  nnutiinKy  iKm*^ 

ALiiiM^t  u  vartpd  wid  Unntl  m  Tnan;  \.tt  tin-  ln^t  i-olle^m,    Tb# 
tociEil  ami  iii-booLKrftJt  whuU'wnji^ai'irl  iilenl ,  Rntl  tlip  timniittt  f}f  ' 
ItvtxLg  U'Ddi  iow9Xtlfiiui[»Uaiy  ratUtrr  ttmEi  K!&trAina«BJQC«* 

,  CoJik  ** 


B  B  I 


Omo,  Clnclnnaa,  Clifton,  Evanswood. 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School. 

oardins  and  day  school  for  glrl&  An  attractive  home  depart- 
lent  for  a  limited  number  of  resident  pupils.  Prepares  for  best 
nllegea.  Two  years  of  Advanced  wors  for  High  School  Oradu« 
tea.    Musfc,  Art,  Languages. 

Miss  E.  A.  Kly.  A.m..  Miss  Mary  P.  Smith,  Principals. 


Omo,  Oberlln.    Drawer  Y.    Oberlln  Kindergarten  Ass'n. 

kindergarten  Training.  ^S^'^SSL'^fTSS,- 

hrofessors  of  Oberlln  College— Courses  In  the  College  at  special 
stes— Charges  moderate.  15th  year  begins  Sept.  23d,  1906.  For 
atalogue,  address.  Sbcrstart. 

Ohio,  Toledo,  3313  Ashland  Ave.    (Dept.  B.) 

The  Misses  Law's  '~?S;„fa"'SSS5r" 

jid  School  of  culture  for  young  women.    A  broad  education,  a 

Ivellhood  and  a  preparation  for  life,  all  In  one. 

. Mamt  K.  Law.  M.D.,  PrlndpaL 

niss   Roney's   School 
for  Qirls 

BALA,  PA.    Near  Philadelphia. 

38th  year.     Healthful  location.     College  Prepara- 
tory.    Modem  eqaipment.      Catalogue  oa  request. 


PmnTLVAiru,  Bethlehem. 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Girls. 

Founded  1749.    lOMh  year  opens  September  23rd.    Address 
J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.,  Principal. 


Walnut  Lane  School 

For  Girls 
Germantown,  Philadelphia 

61»t  year.  Regular  and  elective  courses. 
Prepares  for  all  leading  colleges.  Beautiful 
location.  Advantages  of  Philadelphia  in  Art 
and  Music.  Senior  House  with  ample  grounds 
for  out-door  sports.  Resident  Physical  Director. 
Sun  Parlor.  Special  Finishing  Travel  School. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS,  PrindiMil. 
ANNA  SAUNDERS  KLOTZ.  Head  Teacher. 


PsmfSTLVAXiA,  Devon.        (35  minutes  from  PhUadelphla. ) 

T\  Avnn  c; r  h  nol  ^  Home  and  Day  School  for  Olrls.  Col- 
l^CVUU  OCaooi.  ,^j,  ^n<i  general  courses.  Sports  and 
Music.  Special  attention  to  Languages,  Art  and  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  Numl>er  limited.  Arrangements  may  bo 
made  for  the  summer.     Catalogue  on  request 

Miss  E.  R.  Harrar,  Principal. 

PKNirsYLVAMiA,  Overbrook. 

Miss  Sayward's  School  \Z,  fS!lhf?i  JSbSS; 

Of  Philadelphia.  Delightful  home,  modem  building  recently 
enlarged,  college  preparatory  and  special  courses,  musical  de- 
partment, outdoor  sports.  Develops  character,  mind,  and  body. 
For  lllus.  catalogue  D,  address     Miss  S.  Jaket  Satward,  Priu. 

PENmYLTAinA,  Philadelphia,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Springside  Boarding  and  Day  School 


Fob  girls. 


Mrs.  Chapmam  and  Miss  Jomxs,  Principals. 


Penmstlvaru,  Phila.,  Oermantown,  221  West  Chelten  Ave. 

The  Stevens  School  for  Girls.  Sfiuro7e'2;ii^ 

colleges.  Courses  for  those  notwishing  to  enter  college.  Special 
advantages  In  art  and  music.  Excellent  Gymnasium.  Opens 
Sept  24, 1906.    References  required.    For  catalogue,  address 

Thk  Secrstary. 


UNDENHALL 


For  Girls   and 
Young  Womco 


LItltz,  Lancaster  CiNmty,  Pa. 


P»u4«4  1T»4. 

Graduate  Courses.  Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Science  I>eiNirtJnents.  Th« 
aim  ol  the  school  is  to  equip  its  pupils,  mentally,  morally  and  physically, 
with  the  attributes  and  graces  which  belong  to  practical  and  noble  woman* 
hood.  The  home  life  Is  therefore  Christian,  but  not  sertarlan.  Small  classes. 
Pleasant  grounds  for  outdoor  recreations.  New  Auditonum,  Cymnasiuia. 
oad  Athletic  Field.     Rates  $400.     For  CataloKue,  address 

Rev.  CHARLES  D.  KREIDER,  PrlndiMU. 


P/MM  mention  tht  Rwteiu  of  ReoIew9  when  writing  to  advertisert 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

QIRL8. 


MISS  FOSTER'S  SCHOOL 


Melrose  Park,  Oak  Une,  PhUadelphia 

A  Boardinsr  School  for  GirU.  Beautifully 
situatrd  in  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  Newlr 
equipped  building,  surrounded  by  two  acres  of 
Krounda.  Special  department  for  litt'ie  sirls. 
Resident  French  sovemess.  Musk,  Art,  Nature 
Study.  Fully  equipped  Kymnasium.  Number  oi 
pupils  limited.    For  catalogue,  addre«s 

MISS  MABEL  L.  FOSTER. 


PsmfSTLyARiA,  OgonU  School  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Twenty  minutes  from   Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New 
York.    The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property. 
Miss  8TLTIA  J.  EASTMAir,  Mlss  Abbt  ▲.  SuTHUtLAHD,  PHnclpaU. 


Miss  MARSHALL'S  SCHOOL  fotJIris 


Located  In  the  mo«t  beau- 
tiful section  of  Philadel- 
phia's country  places,  yet 
conrenlently  near  the  city. 
Ideal  home  life.  Outdoor 
sports.  College  prepara- 
tory. Graduating  and 
Special  Courses. 

Ml«  e.  S.  MARSHALL 
Oak  Laat,  PhlladelpkU.  Pa. 


PCNNSTLVAHU.  Philadelphia,  1350  Pine  St. 

Miss  Anable*S  School  demlc'^Hege  p^paratonr 
and  special  coursesln  English.  Radcllffe  and  Bryn  Xawr  methoda. 

PsNNSTLTANiA,  Washington. 

Washington  Seminary. 

EsUbllsbed  1838.  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Women. 
Kor  caUlogue,  apply  to  «_.     .     , 

Miss  Christiana  C.  Tuompsoii,  Principal. 

TBMNcaasB,  Nashville. 
\tr^^A  CA*vi:««iff-w  »oa  OiauB  ahd  Youhq  Wom«k.  44th 
>A/^ard  Oemmary  year,  seminary,  SpecUl,  and  College- 
flttlng  Cournes.    Conservatory  of  Music.    175  Boarding  pupUs. 
Comnlete  ap|K>lnliuents.    City  advantages.    Beautiful  campus 


Bidboptbotpe 

THE  MOUNTAIN  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLB 

0outb  Setblcbcm,  pennaflvania. 

In  "America's  Switzerland."  No  malaria. 
Real  home-life,  like  an  Knghsh  manor.  Special 
buiUUnga  (French  Renaissance* ;  spacj pus 
...         xr-„.   X  ^_i.    — J   Phila< 


nd«.     Near   New    York   and 


adelphia. 


f  st.ibii^hed  IS?*.    I'nusual  advanttges.    Terms, 
*v«.:   no  extras.    Bishop  Tslbot,  Visitor.    For 

fll«  ■ 


,,.    no  extras.    ^        _      .  , 

Htratcd  booklet,  address  the  Registrar. 


VIHOINIA,  htttuutou. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.     yoitkJ'£um». 

T..riii  iM^uln^  Hei>t.  101  h.  I'MW.    Ix)cated  m  Shenandoah  Valley  of 

VI   ulllL      VllMUri.HKiM'il  tllmate.     **?  .tn.l*.nl.  n*u.r  »H»lon  fr«m 

"mil  for  <'Utal«»Kn«^ 


327  students  past  session  from 
MlKH  E.  C.  Wkimar,  Principal. 


Ill  siu««««. 

VliiuiNiA,  Htaunton. 
-,.  1.    tT«ll    (Formerly  Virginia  Female  Institute.) 

Stuart    nail   Ohurch   school   for  Qlrls  in  Blub  Ridok 
M..I.MTAIMN     Primary,  Intermediate  and  College  Preparatory. 
II  I.  kT* lion.    Travel  School  abroad.    Catalogue. 
m\\  K.'«»»i»n.    ir  ^^^XK  PEKDixTOM  DtTVAL,  Principal. 

WiMuNMiN,  Kond  <lu  Luc. 
—  A  ^  Uall  For  YouNO  Ladiks.  Academic  and  coI- 
QralCOn  nail  i4>Klate  courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution 
•ml  Ponu'«»l«'K<*l»'»"'<'-  Attractive  social  life.  Climate  remark- 
n  Iv  <lry  »•»'!  liivlKoratlng.  Oymnaulum.  All  outdoor  sports, 
•iiiiiion  »4.VM  covers  all  necessary  expenses.  For  catalogue, 
I  iViila  Rev.  B.  Talbot  Rooebs,  D.D.,  Warden. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


A 


m 


-^if^ 


Virginia  Institute 

Select  School  lor  GU'la 

iMtltude  oMiiOO  fe^t— t'liniott?  sitiiilar  to  tlul  Ckf  AslMirtX 

Four-alttTf  brjrk  and  «t«n«  bujidhiijf  tst  Id  ; 
nil  modern  C4qDipmi;ititi. 

Strriti|j(  e4.>dr«^s,      I'tiiverslty   antl    . 

tfa--Uiirs^   >1iisie  Rch^M-l  ot  VOO  paplla«  wltkSS  i 
For  ^^HtalofriT.**,  a1'll1^(^fi^ 


J  J._  B  rNOERSON,  J^n  1J7, 


Vlr0^. 


VmoixiA,  Warren  ton.    Box  IS. 

Fauquier  Institute  for  Young  Ladies. 

The  49th  session  begins  Sept.  94th.  1908.  Situated  la  PiedOKBi 
region  of  Virginia,  U  miles  from  Washington.  A  llmlc««i  a»l 
thorough  home  schooL    Rates,  $200  upwards.    Catak^n»e, 


Oao.  O. 


-  A.M-,  Prlacipy, 


Columbia  Institute  school^forcirls 

7<lh  <  'oniMviitlve  Year.  In  the  famous  Blue  Qraas  Region  of  Middle  Tenneaaee.  Splendid  Buildings.  Steam  Heat. 
I  i./ht  Kl It crrd  Water.  Sanitation  perfect.  Weil  equipped  Gymnasium.  Climate  unexoeUed.  Boarding  PupUa 
wnli  for  ('tttAlogue^ Rev.  WALTER  BRANHAM  CAPERS,  Prlnclpai»  Coluwfcta.  Taiir 


Please  mention  the  Reotew  of  Btolew9  when  writing  to  atiotrtisors 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOTH  8EXE8. 

HiLMACHUKBTTt,  Aflfabumham. 

Gushing  Academy.  ^So;S?hTS..J''Sfeu'^12 

thirty  colleges  and  acientiflc  Kboolii.  Studeou  from  twenty 
States  and  foreign  countries.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  fleid.  Co- 
educaUonaL    f^bOayear.    Address     H.  S.  Cowell,  PrincliMil. 


Ejnerson  College 

of  Oratory 

Wn.  4.  R«irv,  A.m.*  Lilt,  n.,  PrrMdf'mt. 

fj\t(t  lArtji^M  frchoot  iff  Oraiorj,  Litem niJre 
fluid  I'lTdAifUif  J  In  Anit^i^.  J[  fiinifli  tu  di> 
Tclop  iji  lite  ft[ui^niakiiuw|iH3krif4^(  hL»4>wn 

lire  itanier  Hir^Hf  mU!TtfrictJ!'r.  A  t^^oU- 
fiU  tir4  IxUhMLiii?.  MtiiHntr  Si^uIde)*. 
(inuliuiiiMnri^  iH.iiiifht  io  H'.&i't]  tinXofy, 
P  hTiu^LiuJ  f  ti  I  Hi  i^t  I  iii<*  *  T  lu,  I .  Iter*!  tir* , 
>lu*ir.    rt-<l»K{'iir.      2ft[h    jKHj    opeos 

CklQiKcrlBf  tliitl,  lluiit.lff|ttvn  i-Vvclitttf,  Uuiitant  ^«»>. 


Xamachxtbrts,  Boston,  97  Huntington  Avenue. 

The  Boston  Normal  School 

of  Gymnastics  T.IS.,^"  '"  '™'*""*  '^'  ^'''' 

For  catalogue  address  the  RcoisraAR. 

MAMACBVBcm,  Boston,  906  Massachusetts  Are 

The  Posse  Gymnasium. 

OfTers  a  normal  course  for  men  and  women  In  medical  and 
educational  Gymnastics.  Demand  for  our  teachers  greater  than 
the  supply.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Xamacbussttb,  Cambridge.  Everett  St. 

The  Sargent  School  Thorough  course  of  physloai 
training  foryoung  men  and  women.  Four  departments— Normal, 
neme<llal.  Hygienic  and  Recreative.  Graduates  assisted  in  secur- 
ing positions  as  teachers.  EsMbllshed  1881.  Fine  new  building. 
For  farther  particulars,  address  Thb  Supbrvisor. 


FRANKLIN  ICASS. 


Dean  Academy. 


Toong  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos* 
pbere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  deiwrtment  of  a 
broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endow- 
ment permits  liberal  terms,  $2S0  per  year. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address. 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Litt.D.,  PrlnelpaL 

MARSACRUBrrrs,  Marion. 

Tabor  Academy. 

Located  on  the  shores  of  Busxards  Bay.  Co-edncationaL 
$sa  per  year.    For  information,  address 

N.  C.  Hambux.  Principal. 


For  Young  Men  tt^id  Women 

Famuli ^  of  nftJH'n  fraJt](  it  sjj/y  lalimTKL  Thttnmuh  trsinifiK 
fnrr,*^^^■|{lM^^t^u^lf^P-<^  I  If*-  Miipk.  Art.  tl^w-iiCiiMv  r^.fUjtJ 
fHJJy_N^UHl  nmkl  I  he  f.-^t-Mnmf  iht-  WPilr,  llHiinmiii^, 
"^  '^  1  iMt  all  thiii^  tiatuniil  AijTuiiiA>^i'it  t>r  hl^T'^i  t'U'Vn- 
*  MS  tnd  watt'r.  N  ^  w  fpii.iXfii  uy  tt  t  tm  mi  urn  li  m 
^_  .  —  ^■*''  ^tb*  *n<i  hiit^  hA  1 1  ratfjp.  fV^ria  rii  It*  *  I  omi  h 
Pgnw,    By  r»4Won  of  an  (^riitowinhnt  tlip  riTm*  nrpojitj 


Academical  and  Preparatory , 

BOTH  SEXES. 


Blalt^town^  t^eiv  Jersey 

joKn  1.  Blalf  foundation*  61  »t  year.  Prcpafet 
ior  atjy  American  college.  New  BuiLaings* 
Cymitasium  amJ  iwimmlag  pooL  HealMul  jo> 
cation^  Campui  61  flcm.  Liberal  endowmenl 
jiialjfirt  moderritr  rates.  Fall  Icrcn  opcn$SepL  16. 
JOKIM  C  SBABPi:,  A,  M*.  D.  D^  Prtnclpttl. 


ienninq[on 
Seminari 


Pjenninjti 
One  of  the  most  Buccesaf ul  schools  for  boys 
;uid  girls  in  America.  Classical,  FdentUIc.  Eng- 
lish. Advanced  Literature,  Commercial.  Domea- 
tio  Science  and  Manual  Training  Courses.  Art, 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  includ- 
ing Pipe  Organ.  Athletlct  undsr  a  compstent  dl- 
reotor.  Summer  Camp  for  Bovt.  Separate  Home 
Junior  Department  for  students  under  14  years  of 
age.  The  71st  Session  opens  September  fltad. 
Terms  $376,  and  no  extras.  Apply  for  catalogue 
and  booklet  of  special  departments. 

FRANK  MOORE.  A.M.,  D.D.,  President, 
Box  R,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

New  York.  Westchester  Co.,  Box  K,  Chappaqua. 

Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute. 

Friends'  Home  School  for 
Boys  and  Olrls.  83  miles 
from  N.  Y.  eoo  ft.  eleva. 
tion.  40  acres.  88th  year. 
Preparatory,  commercial, 
art,  music,  manual  train- 
ing  and  gardening.  New 
Gymnasium.  Separate 
Building  and  Home  Mot  her 
for  young  children.  Rates 
»a50to»8?5.    Catalog. 

Nkw  York. 

Hartmrirk   ^^mitiflnr    ^^®  <>'  ^^^  oldest  and  best 
nanWlCK    OCmiUaiy.    ^ademlc  schools  for  both 
sexes.     Beautiful  situation,  excellent  teachers,  small  classes 
with  ample  personal  instruction.    $300.    Send  for  catalog. 
J.  Q.  Traykr,  P.p..  Principal. 

Nbw  York,  Kingston-on-Hudsoiu  ~~"~~" 

The  Livingston  School  ^^JSS^sASSriSi 

young  children  from  8  to  14  years.  Refined  home  life  and  per- 
sonal care.  Boarding  pupils  liraitad  to  12.  Refer  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Pavid  H.  Oreer,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  New  York,  and  the  Hon. 
Alton  B.  Parker,  Esopus,  N.  Y.  For  catalogue  and  terms,  address 
Miss  UnwoeTOic. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Protaman'a 
Empire  Theatre  and  Compaaleo 


THE  SECRETARY, 


For  Information  apply  to 
""  Cameicle  Hall 


New  York.  N.Y. 


New  York  School  of  Philanthrophy 

Vniied  Charities  Bnllding.  New  York  City 

High  school  and  college  graduates  with  experience  or  interest 
In  Hoclal  work  In  set tlemeut«,  churches,  charities  or  educational 
activities,  spend  a  profitable  year  in  this  school  preparing  for  a 
new  profes8lon.  Amilated  with  Columbia  University  where 
work  Is  credited  for  advanced  degrees.    Write  for  Year  Book. 

8an&n&er  Session  (Eleventh  year)  June  15-Juiy  34.  1906. 

ll'InterTertu  (eight  months)  begins  September  38.  1908. 
SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY,  Director. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

BOTH   SEXES. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOTH  SEXES. 


wm 


VERlVtOIVT  ACAOEIVIV  ^SScT^^S 

Aa  endowed  schooL     Beautifully  located  in  Uie  foothills  of  the  Gre^n  Mountain*.     CoUew 
Fr«?parator>\   Music    and    Art  Courses.      Cerlificate  admits  to  colleger.      Modem  baildinr 
Sepiirate  dormitories  for  f>oya  and  girls.     Fine  athletic  field,  tennis  and  basket  ball  erouii 
MiiitA^  driil  for  boys.     Pure  spring  water.    Terms  moderate.    For  caiiilogne,  addrett 
iKiHN  L.,  ALGER,  A.  M,  Prlnctpalp  Saxlonii  Slver,  Vci 


Ti  Kw  V^iK*:,  Nfw  Vurk  City.  I  ami  :i  Ml.  M^rrl*  Parle,  WtstL 

The  Wright  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf. 

ji    pw-lrol-  l-H^iinNiit?  aikil  <3iiy  M'HiHi-1  f^Kr  Mm^  |iurlJ4iUy  i^'tr  m  Iu41y 
cU^ilT,  i^pt'^H^tt  thiMtTii^'  in  I'M  Hum  of  iMijainiLtukNiUbjii.  KtuHlijrKHrti.^u 

Ji>H!«  hCTTUJi  Wm<ii(T,  M.A,,  Prln^'lpfiln 

rsinus  /\caaeniy,  ii^^mjMfuuurrirumuiiK*.  Hi^-uhi- 

1 1 1« '  I ' '  I  y  f  ii  r u tsln  'I  I  r  o.  n  1 1  rt,     \V hu  U>j4u  I U4 '  1  fL  t ji.  r4 .     Pr y tJ^ir^'N  f^  tF  li  i  v  y 

J    W.  RtfifCJi.  .Til, 


Abington  Friends'  School.  ?;r.o;^nl"'rr; 

f4ir  U';iiJiM»!  i'44liX«'rt,  Art  tiji4l  Muj4li\  Fine  Aihktk' Flt'U,  Rju** 
^■jr«^*  F^pulowmL  tloiiirllkf '^urrHurii'llnK^r  Tfirerul  niflrnl  ii.ilii- 
lMtf-     Afl»lri"i4  rui^rn  .u.  ptK  A^^^:<oTM^^  FhiE^r*^' srii.i.  .i„ 


NEFF  COLLEGE 


S.Sioul  ol  MIND  GROWTH 
Sthmil  o\  ORATORY 
School  of  tlLOCUTlON 
School  o(  AUTHORSHIP 
School  of  MLiSlC 

5IL.-\SS,  NEFF.  Ph.  D..  Ptci, 


Wyoming  Seminary,  f^:;:r■'i^7l.^ 

luuj  iTK^^m-'-^*  (',,nr-r^^.     ^^»*(JLl^TlIlM'rlt^  nf  ,Mii!sk-,  ,\rr  i:iup|  ( ^oiittrv, 

|.^(Hf- HiiHiHut;-..    Hr.iiitiriil  l^H-.tU^K    Vv^rly  ruli*"*,  ijLtrplf,  (V|[rOfW 


The  National  School'**  ^''A'kI'/.'.'iIv  ^*''" 

lln.  HI--!  ^thiru.ri'.l  ^-,fiih,f]  ihf  KJ.4,'ii||lph  Iil  Aiii*^rkM.    TlMnvnik'ti 
( pi^i  I-  u•^'^  iMU  In  I'lililjt'  K<i,M(  iUft,  i  iraii  n  y  aid !  hf ippuu  ir  A  rt,      I'w  I  ( 

TilK  JEi.ur'^iit^ilL. 

Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary. 

rn  M-nn';tr[i.j. «!     J  '.,111-1:1^  (■■-■(.lui-tKirv,  '^^l v'i  ^\.  ■.^.■U'u\li\r. 

(-|,i*h'.i.mU  t'oiir-i-^      '^lu-.i».   \\t      (il'^i  ^M-r  >i":n.     N..i'itrufi.      l\^'.i 

Wift   I'Hiiu  Kvrt  i'^tJ,  l*h.Ii. 


\  IKMlM\.  >.>i.ii.ipi.|..  ih. 

J  MC    ^Il^JldUUUdUr    \MMHl    1411    EtJ^tiruHMM     hf^tuuVr-M 
fK»in  i"<p>('f. 1.1  lull,   \\\iA   %fjpion i  j*v   »uf(Mlpy   *'i|vjr.fnnsf'iit-». 

Q^tU.,t*,      i'  -"i'-tnir^tUH'h-      tm„jlJ'*-.    (Mm    UPkiiO    .|^4<(    flrf    i'Mliir-iLiTi. 

\V.   I!.    is1.]-.»:,  I'.  >,,  l*]-.'^. 


EUROPE, 


Cours  Dwigrht. 

''   Yivif  twrmhs*  i^4!ildoni!4  &n*l  studr  la  Fuic; 
Xt^r  llAMr^HiftE,  l>i)v<>r.  tvipinil  A'^enu*.  ' 

The  Thompson-Baldasseroni    School 
of  Travel  for  Girls    8th  Year, 

\Chnh'  ^/J(iHiil  j'i*af  spfnl  almMt^l  Ijj  ^luil^  and  trRwL  FfsiiL 
i^iHir^r^     SiilHi]*;  iK'U    ut.        M  It*.  Walt  lift  W.  s«v*rr,  Snrrrt*rt. 

Willard  School  for  Girls  ^IS^nJ^^u^ 

tNh'.  r'orf'tKii  imveU  Co|}i^i^^i>  Fire|iAratk>Q.  Tw*9tr*t&m^ 
yur,  H<  hool  pirtfuLU  Witt)  clLuiKroQ  in  t»epu«htic^.  iV^c*- 
t'uliir,  Arldrvtis 

Ktfls  ASJtcm  Jt.  tr?^  Fb.D.  4t 


Teachers^  Agencies, 


*^**  '^Si^**^/  tluonce.  If  it  mt^nflr  b«««ii  ^  t* 
CAiiCN's  aud  toUa  fl|«i|-  lii!»iVietbto^K^  biti  tjf  It  fcftiM4i«t  l< 
Voii    alj-iMt   tUeiTi    ^*i**t  l^pcommetiil.  ii  t4«ebifr  *HI'  fw 

;:!!-r^:!^A^^^^^?yj-^       Recommends 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 


fO   Fifth    Avenue.  New    Vork 


£^ 


1  on  1 1  H,  1 1  ji  ij  I ,.  J ,.  f,i  I J  ^1 UA.    S^f  wd  for  Bu  i  leuta  j  1 


P/i^dJUr  ffitffthtf  ttg  HMOtduf  fl/  flj?yi#wj  u/tt«n  writing  to  Qt/vtHiMf* 
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Musical  Colleges. 


Musical  Colleges. 


Chicago  Musical  GoUede 

FwrnMUm.  Cdkf«BUi..2ttlBckiK»BM..Cycaf«.IIl  Dr. F. Zkd«U.  Ptw. 


F««M1M7.  Cdkf«BUi..2t2IBckifullM..Cycaf».IIl 

(f  adoff  Um  Uke  Frooft  Ptek) 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC 

SCHOOL  OF  ACTIN6— OPERA- SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION - 


MODERN   UNGUAQES. 
No  school  of  Its  kind  offers  such  oomprehenslve  advantases. 
Has  the  stronsest  Faculty  ever  assembled  In  a  Col  less  off 
HAusical  Learning. 

imve9HgatUm,w1U  demomstraU  the  •mperiorttv  nf  thia  inatnutt^ 

43nl  SEASON  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  7 

BVQO  HEEKMAKN-Tka  Worl4.R«««w«e4  TloUaWt  aad  iMtmetor   wfll  cratteM 
to  41f«et  tkn  VloUa  Dc^Mtamt. 

Catalogue  giving  fuil  infformation  maJlad  ffroe  upon  application. 

l9*NOTE-AppUeatloiia  for  the  4ft  Free  sad  150  Partial  Bchatorahlpii  wlU  be 
aooepted  untU  Aunut  99.  ^^ 


ScHool  of  Music 

NortKuvestern  Universitx 

A  University  Prof easioiial  School  for  the  comprehensiye 
study  of  practical  and  theoretical  music,  located  in  Chi- 
cBgors  most  attracUye  suburb.  Certain  courses  include 
literary  studies  in  CoUef^  of  Liberal  Arts  or  Academy. 
PublicBchool  Music  and  Preparatory  Departments.  Faculty 
of  86  members.    Catalogue  upon  request. 

P.  C.  LUnaN,  Dean,  Music  Hall,  Evanston,  III. 


Unclassified. 

LEARN   BY  MAJUTO   BE    A- 

ACCOUNTANT 

mud  CArn 

$2,5O0loSl0,000aY«ar' 

We  fit  ¥0*J  to  {^assthe  C.  P.  A.  EjLaiinLiiatiin]  Bud 
equtj^  yoa  fur  pr3.tiic«  anywhere,  i  >iir  innlruciiuTi 
ii  individual-  no  cl^iMie^^' 

CouTK  einbiacc5i  Tlipwrr  of  Ar**mirtt(*» 
Frvcticul  Aci-ocinHni;*  v\uilitlnif,  t'om- 
roereifU  Ij^iw-^L&o  BiKikkt^i-pitiff  ;)itd  Bus* 
lof'iift  PMictirt"* 

Universal  Buslneaa  Inaillute*  Inc. 

27-*9  li:u*t  a'i4  Streets  >fw  Vurii 


Home  Study  Courses 


Our  school  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  at  home  under  tlu 
^rtonal  imtntction  0/  Uading 
$fvftuort  in  pur  grtai  cotUgeu 

W»  foil  •wr  — li— <i«i  wr» 


Our  tuition  rates  are  so  low 
that  no  one  need  be  kept  from 
enrolling  with  us  on  the  ground 
of  expense. 

^vi'«i9  icesy  fcf  a  wse  eeay  'v  eer 
ii»t.  26,     tirti^ffsM.Biit, 


Unclassified. 


HtLNCfi,  (lERMAN 
SPANISH  orlTALUN 

T<  I  ^  peak  It,  to  understand  It, 
to  rrjv4  it,  to  write  It,  there  Is 
bu(  i,>ue  best  way. 

Ton  mast  bear  It 

spoken  correctly, 

over  and   over,  till 

your  ear  knows  It. 

You  must  see  It 

arlnted  correctly 
U  your  eye  knows 
It. 

You  must  talk  it 
and  write  It. 

All   this    can  be 
doue  best  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 

<=*:JSr'  Reseotlial's  Practical  Uagiistry 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  professor  outricht.  You  own 
hinu  Be  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly ;  when  you 
choose,  nijfnt  or  day ;  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  It  spoken 
often  enough ;  and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often 
as  you  like. 

The  method  has  been  recommended  by  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  faculUes  of  the  following  universities  and  colleges: 
Yale*  Colonbia,  Chlcaso*  Brown*  Pennsylvania.  Bos- 
ton, Princeton,  CorneU,  Syracuse,  Minnesota,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Virginia,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Fordham,  Man- 
hattan, De  La  SaUe,  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Fraads  Xavler. 

Sen4  for  bookltt,  txptanatory  literature,  and  facsimile  letters 
/ront  nun  who  knoTo,     Our  students  complain  0/ imitators — Brware. 

THE  LANQUAQE-PHONB  METHOD 
826  Metropolis  BIdg..  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 


HIgb-Gradi 
liistrutticn   by 
Corrosptndanct 

Bstabliahed  id92 

Prepares  for  the  hnr  t^f  Hny 
State.  Three  Coum-*:  CniU 
lege.  Post -Grad". Ill*    im.l 

Improvea  method  of  liLtfLnii.''tiuii, 

oombinlng  theory  and  practice. 

One  stadent  writcM :    **I  have  learned  mare  Uw 
In  three  months  nnder  your  instructloo  tJnuL  1 
learned  in  six  months  in  a  law  office." 
APPBOVED  BY  BENCH  AND  BAB 

C1mm« besin  each  monUi.  Uniformimtaof  taiUcEk  Scud 
tor  oar  48-pafe  catalo^rue.  in  which  we  giro  ■  >?  n^jitij  of 
ths  raits  for  admisaioa  to  th«  bar  of  the  MTenl  t§i*k4- 

Chicago  Correspondence  School  of  Uw 

601  Reaper  Block,  Chlcapo 


STUDY 

LAW 


Bnriness  Law. 


Prsate  mtntlon  the  Reolew  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  at/oertlaerg 
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"HOW  TO  REMEMBER •• 


You 


ouf  flrtr  no  greMtcf  intcJIectuaJJy  than 

'  you F  lEliCmary >    ^msy^.iat xpemti <r G .    1  UtT4:a#e4 

l[if  noiftj  f^Tsj  j-fiady  mRrnorr    tOT  f^rpi^    Hupjca 

h-DilriPaii  Lh'Titili,  cluiMn.  roiiT«r*a{Lr»D  r  d^^vi^ltipi  »I1I 

^u  h  i  1  c  B  pr  &  k  iu  g ,  pen  nv  ■  1  tty  -   !4 1"  t]  4  f  i '  r    F  r  ^'  r    li  i^'i  k  9  let. 

Dkicson  Memory  Sclnnl,  755  AyiVtoriuin  Bld^.,  Cuervo 


We  win  I 

ILLITSTRATIOK,  [ 


tewspftpeis* 
"^  Send  ^  cataloc. 


BE    AN     ILLUSTRATOR— Learn  to  Dnw. 
teach  you  by  mail  how  to  SCHOOL  OF 

draw  foe 


5"c^HlSrFgS   STAMMERING 

This  school  will  be  open  all  summer.    Gives  short  courses  where  time  I* 
limited.     Devote  a  portioo  of  v.ication  to  correction  of  defects.     Remedies  de- 
v'scd  and  practiced  by  a  physician  for  many  years.     Call  or  send  ten  cents  for 
uMriul  pamphlet  containinir  some  suiriresTiuns  for  seU-treatmenL 
F.  A.  BRYAI^rr,  M.  D.,  68R  Weat  40th  Street.  New  York. 

Learn  Jewelers  Engraving. 

A  hiifh  salaried  and  easily  learned  trade,  taugrht  thorouflfhly  by  mall.  We  will 
teach  the  beginner  better  engraving  than  he  can  gain  in  years  of  rigid  appren* 
ticr<>hip.  We  will  also  improve  the  skill  of  any  engraver.  Send  for  our  catalog. 
The  Knrravlnir  School,       I>«pt.  IS.       to  Walmah  Av«..  ChlMco,  lU. 


UNIYERSITYjttf  CHICAGO 

SSO  of  its  claaafoom  courses  by  corrctp^adcnca. 
Doc  nay  uke  ap  Hi(h  School  or  Coltag*  atudlsa 
at  almost  any  point  and  do  half  tha  work  lor  a 
Bachelor  degree.  Coarsca  for  Tcachera,  Wrltara, 
Ministers,  Bankara,  Farm  and  Hoina  Bconomlats, 
aad  fature  Engioacrtag.  Law,  Madieal  luidcnta. 
TtenalTtnttyafCkki«*.Mv.  U    Ckki«*.  lU. 


STUDY 


liW 


BY  MAIL. 


Prepares  for  the  Bar  ■  MM  ^^^M  In  any  State.  Methods 
thorough,  scientific,  H_^  ^l^a  ^|^V  a^d  original.  Only 
correspondence  Law  ^IH^^^a  W^B  School  In  the  United 
Slates  in  affiliation  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^  with  a  resident  college 
—the  Illlnole  Colleg*  of  Law  (lartrest  Law  School  in  Chicago).  Lessons 
preixired  under  the  direction  of  Howard  N.  Ogden,  Ph.D.,  LL.D..  Pres. 
nl  the  Colleire.  Credit  given  by  resident  school  for  work  done  by  mail. 
Buuks  loaned  free  for  the  first  year.  Special  courses  given  by  corre- 
spondence in  Academic  Preparatory  work,  English,  Latin,  and  German. 
L' DIVERSITY  EXTENSION  LAW  SCHOOL, 
301-303  Erie  Street.  Chicago. 


MUSIC 

Any  ftystem  of  instruction  thrt  will  most  quickly  enable 
you  to  l)ecome  a  Choir  Leader,  Pianist,  Teacher,  or  Orchea- 
tm  Conductor,  is  the  system  you  would  adopt  without 
rejrani  to  cost.    You  can  do  so  without  leaving  home.  • 
Send  for  year  book,  which  gives  full  particulars, 
also  contains  a  glossary  of  musical  terms  and  half- 
tones of  six  of  the  great  masters. 

John  A.  Campbell,  Pres. 

7178   ROYAL  ntSUKAMCK  BLDO.,  CHICAGO. 

Will  Make  First  Qass  Bookkeeper  of  You 

hi  six  weeks  for  ?1  or  return  money ;  distance,  experience  irama- 
tiri.tl :  find  POSITIONS,  loo,  free  ;  place  thousands;  placed  pupil 
M.irih  17  at  J5i»  weekly;  i>erhaps  can  place  YOU,  too.  SAvtC 
1  MIS  and  v>rhc  .1.  H.  GOODWIN,  Expert  Accountant, 
Ko<.»m  657,  1.215  Broadway,  New  York. 


Did  You  Ever 
Think  of  Going 
Into  Business  for 
Yourself? 

If  you  have  ever  given  your 
future  much  thought  you  have 
pictured  it  as  an  independent 
existence  in  which  you  had  a 
business  of  your  own  and  was 
the  complete  master  of  your 
income. 

We  have  two  propositions 
that  will  help  you  to  solve  the 
question  of  what  kind  of  busi- 
ness to  take  up  and  which  will 
insure  to  you  a  permanent, 
ever-increasing  income.  You 
can  employ  your  spare  time 
until  you  are  on  a  firm  basis 
and  can  detach  yourself  from 
your  other  interests.  These 
propositions  are  in  connection 
with  our  Circulation  Depart- 
ment. THERE  IS  NO  CAPI- 
TAL REQUIRED-WE  FUR- 
NISH ALL  SUPPLIES 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

All  we  want  is  your 
time  and  willingness.  /       7 

Fitt  out  Coupon  And 
nuLit  to-^Ay  to 


The  Review  of 
Reviews  G)a, 


J3  Astof  Place, 
Room  600, 
New  York 
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OVERmENT 

POSITIONS 
46,712 

APPOIN1MENTS 

were  made  to  Clril  Serrioe 
places  during  the  past  year. 
Excellent  chances  for  appointment 
this  nar.  No  influence  or  any  kind 
required.  Only  a  common  school 
t:^i]  cation  is  necessary.    These  are 


.  TceUent  positions  for  yoiino  people. 
l\  »r  10  Tears  we  have  made  a  spe- 
1  Eiiltv  oc  training  people  by  mall  for 
tlLtf^e  examinations,  and  so  success- 
ful hare  we  been  that  thousands 
\«h4iiii  we  have  instructed  are  now 
iu  tije  QoTemment  Service  at  sal- 
iui^s  from  $840  to  $1,400  per  year. 

Our  OiTii  Senrloe  announcements 
cfjcitntu  letters  from  about  600  per- 
aan»  who  state  that  they  owe  tneir 
poi^itEons  to  our  course  of  training. 
ho  uot  attempt  any  Government  ex- 
amlnAtJon  without  seeing  our  Civil 
Service  announcement  containing 
dHi4-^,  salaries  paid,  places  for  hold- 
ing the  examinations,  and  Questions 
Tic^Titly  used  by  the  Civil  Service 

1      ^rrMTlJ«ion. 

•■i>  iilso  have  the  following  de- 
partments which  give  excellent 
Law.  Normal,  Stenoaraphy,  Bookkeeping  and  Busi- 
ness. Literature  and  Journalism.  Penmansnip  and  Letter 
Writing.  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Dairying  and  Animal 
Industry.  r 

The  Law  Department  is  In  charge  of  Hon.  Chas.  ic.  Ray, 
ez-Chief  Justloe  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 

Write  at  once  for  one  of  our  catalogues.    It  will  be 
sent  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 
WMlUBOtOB,  D.C. 

Diwnet  of  Cobabis.  Wailantteii.  D.  C.  223  G  St  Noi4iwc« 

ELECTRICITY 

BHm  EUctrical  School  »  die  oUmI 


m^ 


•ad  beit  Khool  b  the  worid  mduac  ELEC- 
1  Kid  1 1  cxcRUivsqr.      Corns    conpklB 


IN    ONE 


^^  .  Sliidenia  •dually  ^ 

a  And   Eleetncal 
sood  podtiooi.    Sisrteeatli 


YEAR 

Dynamot,   Mo- 


hoM  sood  poodoot.    awteeatli  fear 
S<|4eaib«r23.    Scad  for  fne  CatJ^ 


S25to$35iWeekforWoneii 

ORK  quicklr  *nd  cMfly  learned ;  refined,  aechided,  cdu* 
cative :  special  etiiployment  contract.    Write  for  free  bo«>k' 
let:  tells  how  and  sives  the  proof.     TUB  HATIORAL  PSOOV* 
BEAOEBS*  A88%  IIS  The  feiMwlB.  In4Utt«p*lis.  1*4. 


25 


IF  YOU  EARN  LESS 

I  c  an  D  OL  BL  E  your  SaUry  or  Income 

J  hy  trjithiBBl  J'Cm  fio*-  li  »r|te  fatsLhy^  Intelligent 
advvrtmnff.  Sir  \\\teni  <*l  iP'^irtrLtlaa  by  M^U 
l4  ihr  iFr>ly  pae  In  criilnicncp  tlut  Kmi  idt  licvty 
Ici^ltjirwnicni  oij  lliF  B^rcit  ^iipcrti  matl  piitiiithin 
ami  I  Am  :itii:4ou!|  tu-  ncnd  mv  frcr^pevlutp  tO' 
j^c^hfT  M  Jtli  tlir  Mt<nt  rt^E|uuf^4l: i|p  tMJtImll?  jftooi 
cm  fL^en  In  Ihp  Li^tiirif  of  1. 1 :irTff*li"Ti(1encr  In- 
I  itrL^VKCrn.  if  f<.m  ^tTw  iittrf ^'vTt^ P  )  "wM  ibopw  you 
I  hoif  lu  urn  Iruiu  $^S  tn  |10a  y^tt  *e«k- 

OEOeOE  H'  POWELL 

I  9J0  MHropolltan  Annex,  N^.  V*  City 


Per  Week 


THC     BCRLITZ    SCHOOL 
of   LANGUAGES 

Mttdlison  Sa«iAr«s_  IISS  BroAdlnrajr 

NKW    YORK 

Hariea  RnuMk,  t48  Imos  kw^  aWv*  ItTtk  Bt. 
BTMklyn  BraMk,  n  CMTt  BC  8«MMr  Bekool,  Asbary  Pivk,  X.  J. 

3S0  Branches  In  Leading  Cities. 

Beeeat  Awnrtfa  to  the  Berilta  H«th«4. 

Paris  EsposftioB.  *00-2  Gold  Medals.     LlUe  Exposition.  1902-Gold  Medal 
Zurich  Exposition,  '02  Gold  Medal.     St.  I.ouis  Exposition,  '04-Grand  Prize. 
Liege  Exposition.  1905-Grand  Prize. 
For  Self  Instruction   and  Schools  without  BerliU  Teachers  the  follow* 
Ing  Books  are  highlj-  recommended : 

French  with  or  wlthMt  Haator,  t  vela.,  aaeh    •  tLte 

6er»aa    *••*•*  -         |.t  v«L  •1.00.  tn4  toL  f  t.U 

8paaleh    **•**»  *•        flvela,.«neh   •       •       tt-ee 


Freaeh  Caaie4l««.  eaeh 
ITreaeh  Revcl«tl«s»    ** 
M.  D.  BERLITZ 


•      .     .  •mis 

1122  Broadway.  New  York 


;»KT  STORY-WRITERS 

We  sell  stories,  plays,  and  book  MSS.  on  commission.  We  read,  criticize 
and  revise  all  kinds  of  MSS.  and  adviic  you  where  to  sell  them.  We  teach 
Btorr>WrlUBV  and  Jenmslli  by  mail.     Our  students  sell  their  MSS.  for 
one  to  five  cents  a  word.     Send  for  free  booklet,  •'Wrltlac  ler  Pr»nf*i 
tells  how  and  gives  proof.    THORNTON  Wbst,  Editor-in-Chief. 
Endorsed  by  leadiMg  newspapers  and  magoMines.    Founded  lt9S 
THE  NATIONAL  PRBBS  ASSOCIATION 
1 16  Tbe  Baldwin  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Lfearn  WatcH  R^epairini^ 


Be  a  watchmakei^-TOu  can  learn  this  profitable  trade 
by  correspondence  in  a  few  weeks  in  your  own  home 
by  the  DeSelms  Chart  System.  After  you  complete 
the  course  you  will  know  a  watch  from  A  to  Z.  Yuu 
will  know  Just  what  the  matter  is  and  how  to  rri>air 
one.  When  you  graduate  you  will  be  a  practical 
vratchmaker  and  repairer  and  competent  to  fill  any 
position.  Positions  for  our  graduates.  Ask  for  our 
Free  Book.  It  explains  our  system  and  terms. 
THE  D«SELMS  WATCH  SCHOOL 
99  Perry  St.,  AtUca,  Indiana 


X- 


EARN  YEARLY 

3.000  TO  no  000. 

IN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 


We  will  te(M3ll  jroa  by  miiJl  the  RpaI  EsTnto*  n<^noral  Br*>ki^r;L|.^i%  an*l  limar* 

SPECIAL    REPRESENTATIVE 


.         ,         .  of  tlveoldeat  aur]  Ururest  cn-otwmilvfl  rt-aJ  ontBri*  ftu-i  f>rf"»kerii|re  compaiir  In 

America.  [E^^pfp««mftttTe»  are  mat  J  rjif  $3.om  to  ii^,<m  a  jyar  without  n  by  I  iivcut  nieiit  af  cintiiia.  E  ict'llt'tst  or»p- 1  ri  u  (Ht  j  m-* 
op(?p  tiii  VOl%  By  OPT  nyjit^-ni  yuq  can  mako  !i3ou*?j'  in  a  f^w  wi'^^ttB  with  nut  Inti'rfcrliJjr  with  yotjr  jin-afut  inooyiisn'^M. 
I>af  f^o+optrativi?  dt^'partnifnt  i*-ill  ifivt>  y,tu  mifrp  otiolrf-,  (t^aJ^bU.^  iin-iHrty  to  h.inilJ^  tJiiiii  anv  Mibi^F  hifULutlon  Ititho 
irorkL    A  THojioiuiu   CL'TfifkHciAt,   Ljuv  Oouiuk   FRI^E   to   y^scn   RicriiEBtNTATivE.     Wnto  f'-r  <!y-i'a*re  iHjyk,  J^Pflw, 

THE  CROSS  COMPANY*    1 640    Reaper  Block,  ChicAgo.   IJl, 

The  odnriiiAl  rtfti  estatij  eo-^i^oratlv*  i^oifapaQ j  —  no  c'lUDectluQ  with  tiuv  'L[||,.r  V"\\A-*:ri%  <!^t  flitniUr  aaac^ 
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The  Readers'  Investment  Bureau. 

Samples  of  the  Information  Now  Being  Sent  Free  by  Mail 
To  All  Readers  Seeking  the  Wisest  Permanent  Investment. 


No  charge  is  made  for  this  service.  The  publishers  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views feel  that  the  money  expended  in  the  conduct  of  this  Bureau  is  causing 
a  greater  benefit  to, their  readers  than  if  it  were  put  into  any  other  "circulation 
feature."  Reliable  information  concerning  the  principles  and  practice  of  scientific 
investment  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  whether  to  the  workingman  with  $ioo  or 
the  capitalist  with  many  thousands.  Such  information  the  average  man  often 
finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  withput  great  expense  and  loss  of  time. 

The  publishers  have  retained,  for  statistics  and  consultation,  several  well- 
known  students  of  investment  who  are  not  interested  in  any  particular  form  or  is- 
sue of  securities, — such  as  the  experts  of  standard  financial  publications,  and  the 
faculty  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 


5i.  Retired  Merchant. — My  holdings  are  as  follows: 
$HJiOO  real  estate  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.;  $5^00  mort- 
gage (five-year)  at  5  per  cent.;  96.000  in  bank;  926,000 
store  building  in  business  section;  total,  9kBJD00.  I  am 
going  to  be  unsettled  in  location,  and  would  prefer  an 
investment  requiring  less  attention  on  fny  part.  (/) 
Have  I  put  too  much  cash  into  the  store  building f 
iS)    Will  mortgages  prove  as  satisfactory  as  bonds? 

(1)  lliis  Is  a  question  for  your  local  real  estate 
appraiser.  As  a  landlord,  you  are  really  a  trader  In 
ronts.  If  you  sold  this  property  and  wished  to  put  It 
Into  bonds  for  Income,  you  would  then  become  an  in- 
ventor, and  we  could  get  you  pertinent  Information. 

(2)  If  you  bought  more  mortgages.  It  would  be 
thought  wise  to  go  to  other  cities  than  your  own. 
Your  Investment  now  hangs  upon  the  prosperity  of 
one  town.  It  might  be  even  wiser,  however,  to  put 
the  $6,000  now  in  hand  and  the  $8,500  which  you 
will  soon  receive  Into  a  selection  of  conservative 
bonds.  You  could  buy  a  $1,000  bond  apiece  In  fif- 
teen different  railroads  or  other  companies  occupying 
different  sections  of  the  country.  Insurance  compa- 
nies and  banks  distribute  their  holdings  on  this  plan ; 
It  is  even  more  essential  for  the  small  Investor. 

F^ive  thousand  dollars  might  go  Into  listed  railroad 
bonds  readily  convertible  into  cash.  In  case  of  emer- 
gency.   These  would  bring  you  from  4  to  4^  per  cent. 

The  other  $10,000  you  could  put  Into  an  assortment 
of  street  railway,  electric  light  and  other  public  util- 
ity bonds,  which  would  pay  you  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 
Such  bonds  may  be  bought  with  prudence.  If  they  are 
recommended  by  a  banlclng  house  of  long  standing  and 
high  reputation  for  this  sort  of  security.  Thev  are 
not  quite  as  readily  sold  as  the  railroad  bonds;  nence 
their  higher  yield. 

Thus  your  $15,000  investment,  as  a  whole  (1)  could 
be  made  to  average  over  5  per  cent.,  or  more  than 
your  mortgages:  (2)  It  should  be  little  affected  by 
any  personal,  local  or  sectional  disasters;  (.3)  one- 
third  of  It  could  be  converted  into  cash  on  any  busi- 
ness day:  (4)  It  could  be 
chosen  so  ns  to  show  prospects 
of  appreciation  in  value,  for 
with  the  return  of  better  con- 
ditions such  high  grade  bonds 
as  we  suggest  should  tend  to- 
ward higher  prices. 

In  these  four  respects  your 
securities  would  show  advan- 
tages over  the  mortgage.  See 
If  n  friendly  banker  or  other 
p<'rsrin  of  financial  experience 
will  not  give  you  practically 
the  same  advice. 


32.  Calif ornta. — Where  could 
I  urtl  some  Knickerbocker  Jce 
prtUrrrd  stock,  which  J  am 
huUlingt 


The  writer's  name  and  ad- 
dress must  accompany  each 
question  sent  to  this  Bureau, 
so  that  an  answer  may  be 
promptly  returned  by  mail. 

All  correspondence  is  consid- 
ered confidential  on  both  sides. 


You  would  practically  have  to  give  away  this  stock 
in  order  to  sell  it  at  the  present  time.  One  of  tb* 
largest  dealers  in  unlisted  and  inactive  8«ctuities 
offers  an  opinion  that  the  stock  may  recover  some  of 
its  loss.  It  Is  felt  that  the  company  may  free  itself 
from  Its  past  unfortunate  alliances,  in  which  erent 
you  might  be  able  to  hold  your  stock  for  Income  or  to 
realize  a  fair  sum  on  It. 

Unless  the  money  is  badly  needed.  It  usoaUt 
proves  unwise  to  sell  an  Industrial  at  such  a  period 
in  Its  history  as  this  is  for*  the  Knickert>ocker  Ice. 

SS.  Vermont. — /  have  $11,000  now  invested. — SSfiOO  te 
good  real  estate  and  bank  stock,  $SfiOO  in  Oramkg 
Copper,  9t,0G0  in  Smelting  preferred  stock,  and  flJW 
in  several  savings  banks.  Now  $3,500  more  must  he 
invested.  What  do  you  think  of  American  Smeitmrs 
Securities  Preferred  Series  B  stock t 

Smelters  B  Is  considered  a  fair  stock  of  Its  class 
But  this  class  is  spec\iiatlve.  not  suitable  for  mort 
than  a  small  fraction  of  one's  savings,  especisJlj 
when  one  alreadv  has  more  than  20  per  cent,  in  s  min- 
ing stock  (though  one  of  the  best).  Your  banker  would 
probably  suggest  an  assortment  of  middle>clsss  boada. 
such  as  Steel  5s.  Union  Pacific  convertibles,  Pennsjl- 
vania  convertibles,  etc. ;  or  else  sn  assortment  of  the 
more  seasoned  railroad  preferred  stocks,  such  s« 
Union  Pacific  preferred.  B.  &  O.  preferred.  Atchison 
preferred,  Soutnem  Pacific  preferred.  On  such  hoods 
and  stocks  you  can  get  from  about  5  to  6  per  cent. 

S^.  Connecticut.  —  Why  is  Great  Sorthem  stock 
called  "  preferred  "  f 

You  may  regard  this  as  a  common  stock.  Sfr:  E.  T. 
Nichols,  third  vice-president  of  the  company,  writes 
that  k  was  expected  that  both  common  and  preferra) 
stocks  would  be  issued  when  the  company  was  organ- 
ized In  1800  In  1898  the  stockholders  voted  that 
all  stock  outstanding  and  to  be  issued  should  be  of  one 
class  and  have  equal  rights. 

95.  Missouri. — I  atit  depend- 
ent upon  the  income  from  isf 
investments,  which  are  note 
distributed  in  amounts  from 
$1,000  to  $10,000,  in  all  ab09t 
$75,000.  On  July  J  $5fi00  bonds 
come  due.  How  shall  I  inrtst 
this  money  to  get  6  per  etntf 
To  get  6  per  cent,  one  most 
sacrifice  something.  In  yonr 
case  it  might  be  the  auslltj  of 
convertibirity  in  tne  bood 
bought.  If  you  already  owa 
enough  securities  readily  con- 
vertible into  cash,  we  stiggv«t 
that  your  |5,000  coming  do* 
be  put  into  high  grade  pabUc 
utility  bonds. 


Continued  on  page  t$0. 
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This  directory  will  be  made  upo(  reputable  banking  houses,  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  brokers 
and  other  financial  institutions.  The  Review  ci  Reviews  Company  makes  inquiry  concerning  the  in- 
stitutions advertising  under  this  heading  and  accepts  none  that  it  finds  to  be  of  questionable  character. 


Safety 

MarketabiKty 
Possible  Appreciation 

These  three  factors  are  of  paramount  consideration  to  investors 
who  desire  the  safety  of  principal,  its  prompt  availability,  and  its 
possible  appreciation  in  value. 

We  have  for  sale  a  very  high-grade  First  Mortgage  Railroad 
Bond,  a  legal  investment  for  savings  banks  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  possessing  the  above  factors  to  an  exceptional  degree. 

For  fall  description  of  this  bond  send  for  circular  633^ 

You  may  require  an  investment  possessing  qualities  differing  from 
these,  in  which  case  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  advise  us  as  to 
your  needs,  in  order  that  we  may  submit  to  you  an  investment  exactly 
suited  to  your  individual  demands. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  1864.  28  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 

§lS£i  I   I  :   :  :  :  :  *s'^;ooo  33  Lombard  street,  e.g.,  London. 
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ShortTerm  Investments 

Yielding  atK>ut  5  to  8%. 

Ow  l^|W|e  drcalar  (llth  eiitiM)  dcscrikcs  74  ls«et  «f 
ilMrt  tarn  taycstents,  aaoag  which  are  the  foHowiBg: 

Baltimore  8t  Ohio  5s,  due  Mar.  1909 

Rock  Island  6t.  due  April  1909 

U.  S.  Rubber  5«,  due  Sept.  1909 

Hudson  Companies  6s,  due  Feb.  1910 

Missouri  Pacific  6s.  due  Feb.  1910 

American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  68,  due  Mar.  1910  . 

Loubville  St  NashviUe  5s.  due  Mar.  1910 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ss.  due  Mar.  1910 

Noriolk  Sc  Western  Ss.  due  May  1910 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  6s.  due  July  1910 

Erie  Railroad  6s.  due  Apr.  1911 

Southern  Railway  6s.  due  May  1911 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  6^.  due  May  1911 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  6&,  due  Aug.  1911 

North  American  Co.  5s.  due  May  1912 

Kansas  City  Ry.  9c  Light  6s.  due  Sept.  1912 

Tidewater  Company  6s,  due  June  1913 

The  tfeilribk  Ihms  oI  thcrt  tern  Mta  csb  be  leadlly  mM. 
They  an  cxcelleot  loTeetaeoli  lor  buks  ef  dieooaot,  trust 
coapuiee  otf  b«slaMe  aea.  Orieis  eatnelei  to  u  will  re- 
cdre  pr^pt  otf  carelMl  ttteatloa. 

Fffr  tht  btntjit  of  ptrsons  tvho,  from  lack  of  time  or  o^fior- 
tUMtty,  have  not  become /atniliar  n-itk  Short  Term  Note  invest" 
men/s,  we  have  pre  fared  a  Booklet  giving  this  in/ormatioM.  The 
bt-okiet  and  circular  are  furnished  by  us  free  of  cost.  Jn  re" 
guesting  copies  yon  are  not  placing  yourself  under  any  business 
obligation. 

Write  for  circular  and  booklet  No.  90 


Spencer  Trask  &   Co. 


Inveotment  Bankers 


Wmisni  and  Pine  Streets 


New  York 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchaago 


Brown  Brothers 
find  Company 

so  Wall  Street 
New  York 


Fourth  and  Chestnut  Sts.« 
PhlUddphU 


60  State  St., 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co., 


Founders'  Court,  Lothburr, 
London,  E.  C. 


(2S  Pall  Mall. 
Lrndon,  S.  W. 


NVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lists  furnished  on  application 


Commisaon  orders  executed  on  all  Exchanges 


Continued  from  gage  », 

Find  the  kind  of  banking  tiM»e  whJcb  ba*  KMrial> 
ized  in  such  bonds  for  many  j^ttwm^  with  satienctiM 
to  its  customers ;  ask  them  t»  aMke  ron  np  a  im  for 
$5,000  which  they  regard  as  veCl  arcured  and  mif  h.* 
to  your  needs.  On  account  of  the  limited  OBarkH 
which  some  of  these  bonds  enjoy  and  the  cmaUiMaB  «c 
the  issue,  they  bring  as  high  as  5^  per  cmt^  er  rt^r 
6  per  cent.,  even  wnen  very  well  secured. 

S6.  Albany. — Last  year  I  lo$t  in  stocks  mht^t  tljm, 
practically  all  I  had,  I  am  now  carrjfing  Sne  Tort 
Central  on  a  margin.  I  acquired  it  at  imW  ••d  hmrr 
it  protected  to  99^.  /  wiah  to  put  mg  regiluar  asri^y 
into  this  stock,  and  v:ill  he  satisfied  if  i  cam  get  hmck 
what  I  lost. 

It  is  considered  that  stocks  in  cenermi  are  umirr 
their  true  prices  now  than  they  were  eighteen  Bontki 
ago.  but  there  are  plenty  of  well  informed  peopk  vh* 
think  they  will  go  even  lower. 

We  cannot  assume  to  give  any  information  recanrf 
Ing  security  prices.  You  might  get  voor  money  bark 
as  a  *'  bull  *'  on  New  York  Central,  but  we  tbtok 
you  also  have  a  good  chance  of  losing  vour  promt 
margin.  A  study  of  the  works  of  Chav'lea  xT  Dov. 
Thomas  Gibson.  Screno  8.  Pratt  and  other  finaitna: 
students  of  Wall  Street  speculation  reveals  the  nnaai 
mous  opinion  that  the  man  who  buys  or  sells  stoHn 
with  a  margin  of  10  per  cent,  or  less,  without  the  ad 
ditlonal  capital  necessary  to  protect  the  stock  JS  or 
r>0  pohits.  if  necessary,  is  practically  certain  to  imt 
Your  total  capital  is  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  what 
you  are  buying. 

37.  Massachusetts. — /  icish  to  inquire  your  uplmtv 
of  Wisconsin  Central  1st  mortgage  is  of  tay^  9s  a  ssH 
investment  for  one  who  is  dependent  upon  his  imtsm€ 
Have  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  and  hare  earmet  it 
hard  for  a  number  of  gears. 

Wisconsin  Central  4s  are  considered  a  **  ml4Ae- 
clasfl  "  bond.  It  might  be  suitable  for  a  part  of  your 
Investment.  It  is  rumored  that  the  Steel  Corporattai 
may  buy  this  road,  but  the  public  is  not  yet  advtarf 
whether  this  may  be  relied  on. 

If  you  are  going  to  put  your  savings  Into  railroad 
bonds,  you  should  split  them  up  among  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  different  issues.  Ask  your  bankers  to  qnott 
you  prices  on  an  assortment  of  bonds  Icnl  for  Nf« 
York  savings  banks,  such  as  -Chicago  Sc  Eastern  1111 
nols  5s  of  1».37,  Louisville  &  Nashville  nnifled  4s  of 
VMO,  and  Chicago.  Kock  Island  A  Pacific  refondiiv 
4s.  Such  Issues  can  be  bought  now  to  pay  yoa  4S 
per  cent.,  and  even  more. 

58.  Minister.  —  Last  year  J  bought  United  Fruit 
Sugar  preferred,  and  Northern  Pacific  stocks  mt  Is* 
prices,  ana  this  year  American  Telegraph  tf  Teicpksmi, 
I  iriah  to  buy  more,  but  hesitate  sontewhat.  tH  f* 
think  these  stocks  safe  and  reliable f  How  about  Qrtst 
Northern  r 

These  stocks  rank  abont  as  follows  as  InTestOMnt* : 
Great  Northern  preferred.  Northern  Pacific,  Sogsr 
preferred,  Tel.  &  I'el.  preferred.  United  F'mlt.  Bvu 
ever,  we  doubt  If  any  of  them  would  be  cooslderFd 
"  safe  and  reliable "  enough  for  the  greater  part  at 
an  Investment  suitable  to  you. 

We  suggest  that  you  consider  adding  to  and  l 
Ing  your  Investment^  so  that  it  will  show  at  least  < 
halt'  in  conservative  railroad  bonds  of  the  class  mm- 
tloned  in  the  question  above.  This  will  reduce  thf 
rate  of  your  Income,  but  will  greatly  enhance  It«  se^ 
curity,  and  especially  the  security  of  your  prlndpaL 

.57.  Widoic.-T  am  si^ty-five  years  old;  I  hare  $im 
in  the  loan  association  described  in  the  circular  is- 
cloned,  but  know  very  little  about  its  ntanaftmeut 
I  am  not  dependent  upon  the  income.  Should  I  tranM- 
fcr  Home  of  this  to  other  depositories  on  **e  primeipie 
of  *•  putting  eggs  in  several  baskets  "t 

This  company's  stock  pays  you  5  per  cent  To« 
can  get  4  per  cent,  from  savings  banks  In  New  York 
or  MnBsachusetts  which  would  be  considered  more  le 
euro  than  the  loan  association. 

There  are  plenty  of  conservatively  managed  an« 
long-eslnbllshed  loan  associations.  But  we  confess  t* 
a  prejudice  against  this  particular  one.  merely  froa 
reading  its  circular,  wherein  the  statement  l«  •»* 
that  Its  stock  Is  "  as  safe  as  a  Government  bond.  K 
the  other  statements  regarding  the  company's  «n«- 
tion  are  as  Inaccurate  as  this,  we  should  certainly  »- 
vise  you  to  change  your  depoalt. 
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Bonds  for  Investment 

npHERE  ARE  many  classes  of  bonds  whidi  are  safe  in 
prosperous  times  but  undesirable  in  times  of  finan- 
cial and  business  depression.  We  have  prepared  a  book- 
let which  treats  of  the  merits  of  the  bonds  of  street  railway, 
gas  and  electric  lighting  companies,  whose  earnings 
are  practically  independent  of  changes  in  general  business 
and  industrial  conditions.  Bonds  of  such  companies, 
issued  under  proper  conditions,  are  among  the  safest 
of  investments.  Upon  request,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  this  booklet  to  investors.     Ask   for  Booklet  R. 

N.  W.  HARRIS  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 
66  William  Street  36  F«d«rai  Str««t 

N«w  Y«rk  Boston 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

HARRIS  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BANK 

204  Doarborn  Stroot,  Chloago 


"The  Story  of  Banking  by  Mail" 

—   .  _..  A  graphic  description 

written  from  the  view- 
point of  an  outsider,  who 
has  made  a  close  study  of 
the  subject.  It  will  show 
you  how  safe  and  practi- 
cal it  is  to  bank  by  mail 
with  this  strong  institu- 
tion, wherever  you  live, 
and  get 

4  Per  Cent  Interest 

on  your  savings.  This 
book  will  be  sent  to  you 
free,  on  request.  Kindly 
ask  for  Book  "V'\ 

(Tlevelanb 
Xirust  (Tompanie 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


New  Main  Office  Building 
owned  and  occupied  exclusively  by 

TTbe  Clei^land  Tlruet  Companig 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $5,000,000.00 
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•THE-5j!rEST-Pl/!Ct 
IN-THE-WORLD- 


The    safe,  speedy  registered    mail 
service  of  the    United  States   Gov- 
ernment puts  the  larga^t  and  strongest 
safe  deposit  vaults  in  the  world  within 
easy  reach  of  every  man  and  woman  m 
the  United  States. 


Safe  Deposit  by  Mail 


h  easy,  safe  and  inexpensive^ A  sure  method  of  protecting  your  will   your 

deed,    mortgage,     insurance     policies,    private 
letters  and  personal  papers. 

Write  for  the  book  desert  bin  o 
tills  great  vault  and  giving 
valuable  Inlormallon  oo  tbe 
saleguardlnn  oi  personal  prop* 
erty.    It  Is  entirely  tree. 

CARNEGIE    SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

Broadway  and  Thomas,  New  York 


THE 


FIDEUn  up  GUSOIlLn  CI 


876 


FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  EOILEB 


OF   NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  F.  SEWARD.  Preildcnt. 
ROB&RT  J.  HILL  AS,  Vice- Pre  undent  and  Secretary, 


1908 


ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
BUBGLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 


TMs  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  Be^eral  MINOR  MISCELLAJTEOI^I 
LIKES  of  inaurance  for  over  THIETY  YEAH3,  aad  lias  buill  up  gradu^Llf  ti^ 
prudeuUy  A  VEBY  LARGE  OASgALTY  INSURANCE  BUSIKE&S,  Its  mewI  | 
Ittctvroe  from  premiumB  U  oT«r  SIX  MILLIONS  of  doUar»,  lU  tjmtseit  ti  ,' 
protected  by  assets  of  orer  SEVEIf  AND  ONE-BALF  MILLIONS,  iSkClndlsi 
an  unearned  premium  reserve  of  nearly  THEEE  AND  ONE* HALF  lOLlIOKl 
of  dollars,  aada  special  reserre  a^at&it  coiitinsent  ^latms  di  over  (^fE 
AND  ONE-EALF  MILLIONS.  It  has  paid  over  TW^EKTY-StZ  AND  ONE-fiUF 
MTLLIOKS  to  Ite  poltcy-boldert  for  LOSSES.  Its  cohstaut  elTort  u  U  (If* 
lis  clients  not  only  INSURANCE  indemnity,  bat  prompt  and  •fftoitv* 
INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTINa  SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL.  $1,000,000.00  SURPLUS  { iJ^H^^Url  p^.?S.  dI^™  i»  ]  $1,013,400.24 


DUMONT  CLARKB. 
WM.  P.  DIXON. 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT. 


DIRECTORS: 
QBO.  B.  IDB,  WM.  J.  MATHBSON. 

W.  Q.  LOW,  ALBXANDBR  B.  ORR, 

J .  Q.  McCULLOUQH.       HENRY  E.  PIERREPONT, 
QBO.  F.  SEWARD. 


ANTON  A.  RAVBN. 

lOHN  L.  RIKER. 

W.  BMLAN  R008SV8LT. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Agents  ia  all  coasiderable  towns 
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Traction  Bonds 

TO  NET  Sy2% 

Being  the  first  mortgage  obligations  of 
a  prosperous  traction  company,  wliicli 
has  been  in  continuous  operation  for 
eighteen  years  i  nuturing  in  series  from 
1913  to  1924  }  and  secured  on  a  valua- 
ble street  railway  and  interurban  line 
In  and  near  a  large  city.  During  the 
past  five  years  the  Company's  gross 
earnings  have  more  than  doubled,  its 
operating  ratio  has  been  reduced  from 
84%  to  61  %,  and  its  net  earnings  have 
Increased  nearly  six  times. 

Send  for  Circutaif  No.  625  N. 

Peabo^ 
Oonghteling&Co. 

(ErtabUslicd  ISesT 

181  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


"LISTED"    BONDS 

can  be  turned  into  cash 
on    any    business    day 

Many  of  these,  suitable  for  Trust  Funds 
and  Conservative  Investments,  are  now 
yielding  unusually  high  income  to  the 
purchaser. 

We  will  aid  in  making  a  selection. 

BLAKE   &  REEVES 

Bankers  ....  34  Pln«  St.  ....  N«w  York 


In  Your  Odd  Moments 

You  can  earn  enough  money 
for  any  necessity  or  extrava- 
gance, large  or  small,  as  your 
wants  or  tastes  dictate,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  energy  you 
put  into  our  proposition. 

Write  a  postal  for  details 

The  Review  of  Reviews  G). 
13  Anor  Place.         -         -         NEW  YORK 


IN  thcte  dayi 
of  riiky  io- 
vettmcnti  too 
mucK  ftcrutia; 
cannot  be  given 
to  t}i«  6eJd  ID 
v^Kich  y  0  y  r 
m  o  n  e  T  .  it 
planted.  There 
ii  One  £eU 
whicK  Al- 
ways tniuret  all  of  the  euentiaJi  of  a 
perfect  investment —  NEW  VORK 
REAL  ESTATE  FIRST  MORT- 
QAQES.  Here  are  combined  Ab- 
solute Security— Hijfli  Earning 
Power  —  Cash  AvfiiJablilty,  ai 
repreteated  ia 

New  York  Central 
Realty  Bonds 

q  Our  6^  Qold  Bonds  are  i«cur«i 

by  First  Mortgagea  on  New  York  Real 
Estate,  dcpofited  with  the  Wln4« 
sor  Trust  Company^  Trustee; 
^103,000  of  the«e  First  Mortgages  being 
depoiited  for  every  $tOO,OOOof  bonds 
issued.  ThcK  bomii  proride  an  in  vat- 
menl  for  your  uvtnfl»  which  pays  b% 
mXdcA  audi  after  the  first  year*  o fieri 
the  sam^  prkilege  &/  'OfiiAdraWiiJ  oj  a 
Sin/itt^s  Bank  account. 

Q  Your   investment  can  be  placed  in 

Multiples  of  $100 

these  convenietit  amount!  enahlina  yoy  to 
keep  yoyr  entire  «urpjua  earning  this  high 
rate  of  interest 

Q    For  the  Small  Invetlof  we  iistie  in- 

ttalment  cerbiicdtes,  to  apply  on  oyr 
full  paid  bonds.     You  can  purcKaic  this 

First  Moftfage  Security  ia  ia- 

•talmeiiLs  of 

Five  Dollars  and  Up 

each  in»t  Jment  bearing  interctt  from  the 
date  of  its  payment  and  iub}ecl  to  wilJb* 
drawaJ  at  any  time. 

^   Write  for  our  booklet,     tt  ex  plaint 

i^Wy  how  yoy  can  stop  that  loss  of  from 
25  to  \QI^%  OD  yoiir  interest  earmi^ 

NBW  YOnK  CMNTRAI4 
RHAI^TY  COMPANY 

AUrbrUte  EUdf,,  1J22  Bni^va^p  cor,  Mtfa  SLt 

imw  YORK 

(SutplEisawJ  uwfinded  PfoEfi^l.ZSaOfXliOO) 
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SuUcriben  to  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  who  are  contempUtiiig  a  trip  for  bu 

or  pleasure,  are  invited  to  write  ut  for  information  concerning  routes,  hotels,  etc    Address. 

TRAVELERS'  INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT.  S-V^«-"a/J,'^yir'VSS: 


©)WH£R£TD-GO  BUREAU 


This  d/partmffit  "^iU  affii^r  tack  m^ntk  in  itz'erni  Uadin.g  mAffiixims,    RtUa^  h^rh,  rti^rtx^  travel  fnlrr/^tMts, 
OIK  jtcurit  j/,iLi  i*y  appiying  i&  KnuLiftJ  S^i^rr,  />*-*,.  li'iiJ£KE-TO-GO  MURE  A  Lf,  $  Beac^M  Strr^r^  AV^«p,  . 


BALTIIHORE,    iAD. 


The  Rennert, 


1^.  $t.bn.   Bamniurv'H 
jeaJku^  hot  1^1.   TyiiLi-iU 
.SoiiTJiem  cookliiif      Tlae  Mllchen  of   (Jiib 
hotel  U*i3  nisidti  Man  Imut  coo^lug  faUHfUd^ 


DENVER,  COL. 


lounlilti  !i«{::t|uii,|lve  nittiutOH'  walktu  White 
Hi  I  use,  U.  S.  Treasury,  Siair,  War  Jt  Navy 

L>i! ^par 1 1 ER^n U-   J i j tiu  T.  U e v  t n* ,  Fro |>.  * 

ATLANTIC  CJTY,  N.  i. 


OENVER- 


l^ALACK  IIUTKL.     ATiFWiliitely  fln*pr'»"f 

^.  ¥.  gl^OOamJ  n|».   M-  M.  i;ahtir.  Mjiuti|j:*!i_. 

NEW  YORK 


Hotel  Empire.  f^;::M^SS^^t 

)n-Aiitifiilly  »KiiaUHl.  Most  «xtvl]eiit  t-ui- 
sine  aiif]  sf  rvti-is  \Arge  rooiiifl  ^l.M  ["^r 
[Uy;  with  batta  ifili  iJdr  <Uy.  Siiltej*  if^i.rpO 
Li;*.  •  Kree  iiiilElti.  VV  .  JipJiUiMJO  yLilnnJ'^riPis. 

Hotel  San  Remo.  ^■;rS^,i;£^^,r.Jfi; 

Op^joBllf!  h^iiitiriil  rpninil  I 'ark.  As  ItlenU 
1i>catlub  fur  :!!ii|]|iriit'ir.  Kurriellbt?  aliitu^ 
nhure.  Espoclallv  aitrarilve  Xo  frvmllies  or 
f  ^'V'  1  It^fl  tn  \  el  I  [i^  jiIqtj  e.  Si  e  n  iiiM.'r  mteji .  W  r  I  (43 
fiirhmiklot.  ■  >r.  Uri-miairii  j!i(H3fi^_i^r[>t»fl^__ 

Florence  House",  *i(i,^f  ,„\?.'|:.|f;: 

nrniFf.  Hulf  a  Mork  fmni  Itrn^t^^uay;  JIvl* 
iiilniU^'^A  (rMHi  If  nil]  4  <.intfa^  TJeimtj  ton 
in|r3iit**ji  truin  Wrill  Stnt  t.    N.  R.  Ua^r>'._* 

T  ithdm  f^^'J  ^^^-  ^*»^*  28lh  St.  Ni^w 
Ijdr Liiduif.  n TQ p r u 1 1  r  b > •  [ 4>L  V  (L' ry  heart  i >t 
V^wYork-  SfiO  rtirnnri;  f;J  ."lOaTid  nj*.  WUh 
i.ath,ii2  ii[K  *  Hniklot.  If.  K,  KUprify.MgT, 

~       8AN  FRAIHCISOO,  CAL. 


_CO  N  N  E  CT  t  C 11 T 


The  Grlswold,  f^^'^^i 

iSuuimer  lU'^ort  Holpl   ru ^ 

NEW   KAMPSHtRC 


Lake  Winnei>esaiiJ£ee,  i 

■  LAK.KSrnL  Pi U USE.     ti**,*    w 


tv^rJiH^k^  ^^n  Fran 
,  i^-ci  ttfl*  tVli  itx  h'tKi'trs  Army  And  ^^l^,  locUk 
,.  -nttf  uri-niy.  F .  P.  fj.^  iqf    II very  rrxvm  h-i*  lnih.» 


■triilv  ntuati'd. 


Fairmottl  Hotel,  ,^', 

tur.niy.  F .  P.  1j 
SEATTLE,  WASH.       

MtJirhle.     In  fntnlilniNiM*^  Mir»pplrt4'  fltstrlrt, 
WASHINGTON,  D*  C-        ^~ 


Hotel  Driscoll 

Pad  OK  ^^  s.  rai>Jtnl  ami 
mrX.  Ki*w  ati[J  iiKnlrrn, 
f""  111' en  lent  tn  pisliit*  of 
liitt>rf[<t.  Ilxf^nunt  ciij- 
sui>%  Kr^^*fhat(i^.  A. ami 
K.;il:in.  liitokkt  mjiii^-L 


Atlantic  City.    j;r>!-r,?t:S"J?-. 

A 1  n  1  ve  i  1 1 11  »s  t  ra  111  »u  sh  f> ws  hti  t  onfl  aecx  ( (tp  of 
tli>a  uLartilflrf^fji  atiil  MiinptooiiRly  ltue<l 
h[}ii!4e-th[}  OjtPti  Air  P1a;sa  aniJ  Knc!op*<l 
SL>lmrlum4  ii^  i-rh^nk  th*^  Iii-anl-walk  aiid  I  he 
(Jreati,  The  I'tivirDiutJeiit,  ffmvenU'iire  miirt 
c  OTN  f  I  ftl  ^  I  jf  t  ]  I  e  M 14  r  \  r  lori  n  I  ell  -Rl  enh  e  I  m  »ncl 
thi-  liivitforatttiu  rjlrnitf  at  Atlantir  CtTy 
tiiaki?  thh  Ihi*  hleal  |i]ace  for  a  Siimtiier  no- 
kMiriii.  AlvvayaoTj^n.  WrltfTurhandiinmtf'ly 
llliistrat*'(l  imnltiin,   jQ-iialJ  White  A  Son, 

Pfoprli*tf>rB  and  nirprtors.    •^  _        

f;fl1PinFT3il~~ATLA>TlC  ClfO*  J 
UhiUCU  n^U,  Hottfl  antJ  Sanrntortum. 
New  ^tOiie,  hTtfk  A  Meel  biiVldltij?^  Always 
OPC! El,  always  rfiady*  alwajrs  hujsy,  T&ble 
ainj  ntteiidDnce  mnsurpoAHcd.    * 

St.  Charles  HotcL  ^^l^VlfHS 

ri'r''tly'  im  ttji^  hnaril  walk-  ^ea  walnr  Id  All 
Uii  t  h  H .  O  rf.'  I  iej<t  m  n  T  w fl  i  fJ JitH .  Kor  twiok  I M, 
r^t+*:^,etc.»ailiilre«iH  \pwIit]  K.  Haln^snK  Prop. 


I    X     b4nil    for  culi3«.    alvlnff  rmte* 
^^     iHX'Atl'&q  of  h'jtffli.  t^ri^c  JksiritM 


Iksiribui^ofi 


Squam  Lake,  holders,  e,^  $.» 

mcniiL.    140  rooms.     it^.^^^B.     VHlto* 

Russell  Haiise,  lit 

Livtiry  A  0ai4u«. 

The  MtTLookSfi.  &^'i^„M^  ■ 


Fort Lowry HateU  l^^^J^. 


itrrCoi 
i  bonrtoN,  Y.CIty 


VERi^ONT 


TT^  ineen  hillt  ctf  VcfttdSit  vbAJihi 

hmitTifuineii^  tA<f  u|.nw)rpialtlg|  Ar  f 

licHifTiErul    recrcmd<ia.       Ku««  $/^  Sb  ^«K  a 

icnt  fof  <6c  vtimp  £?r  frs^  on   iiTtilTKlliM     1  V. 
HAKI-EY^  G-  p.  A  ,  St   A  I!.***,  Vfc     .r^fc^i_ 

NOVA  SCO T t A 


YARMOUTH,  N,S,4L^; 
GflAND 


;« 


«hor«,  hmjjLJetmikil«'d.  nUAilfl  lutCl 


jA.r    AmfTJrn*  Plan  i    (E.}    Eur^j*e^n  Plitn.   *     ITrtfe/Pf- /arf^f  th^^;., 


Chicas^o  Beach  Hotel 


American   or   Cnropean   Plan 

Pnett  H«*el  0.  the  Grert  Lakes  25.!tlrKj;L.7|rdlfeS^.lK?Ll 


^adsoodnnac.   isuesiwaynneiMii.  iNrsnyiuuuneioiDiosaTeraBasofvenooKiBaL^MeivueniisB 
For  lMiDd«oin«ly  IllurtraUd  booklM  »ddr«M  Manfr.  61  sS  BW4.  a»4  Lake  SliTC.  €%!€■»•. 


ride  hoai 
the  quiet 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  Travel  and  Recreation  Department 

THE  VACATION  QUESTION? 

lt*s  change  you  need- — change  of  air  and  change  of  scene.  The 
Lackawanna  carries  the  traveler  up  from  the  level  of  the  sea  into  pure, 
bracing  mountain  air,  fragrant  with  the  tonic  balsam  of  .the  pines. 
Our    1908  Summer  Boot,  entitled 


«s% 


P'fta^t  mentio/1  sffc  Rvuitw  a/  fftt/i^u/»  u.'f\i>fj  mnimg  to  uavurtmetM 
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\l  \N  V 


i  IM   S 


At  the  Thousand  Islands 

Dancing,  golf,  tennis,  bowling  and  motoring,  with  the 
aquatic  sports  —  fishing,  bathing,  canoeing,  sailing  and 
motor  boating  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  make  the  hours 
pass  all  too  quickly.    Hay  fever  and  asthma  are  unknown* 

Innumerable  hotels,  boarding-houses,  farm-houses,  cottages  and  house-boats 
provide  aocommodations  to  suit  every  purse.  The  Thousand  Islands  are 
centrally  located  and  easily  and  comfortaoly  reached  from  cdl  directions  by 
the  fast  through  trains  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 
I  will  gladly  send  you  an  itinerary  of  a  trip  from  your  home 
city  to  the  Thousand  Islands  and  return  (side  trips  if  you 
wish) — illustrated  literature,  maps,  information  on  hotels 
and  hiddental  expenses — and  sum  up  the  entire  trip  into  an 
approximate  cost. 
Address  J.  F.  FAIRLAMB,  G.P.  A.,  Boom  386,  Grand  Cmitnl  StatioD,  NewYork 


Hj_    1    D  A.  BEACH  BLUFf 

otel  rarest  on       mass. 


m 


fli*  Leading  Summer  Resort  on  the  North  Shore 
of  MatsachusetU — Directly  on  the  Ocean 

With  well-considered  appointments  tKat   count 
for  comfort  and  enjoyment, 
^^itkin  a  short  walk  from  the  hotel  are  two  excel* 
l^fit    Golf    courses — the    Clifton    course    and    the 
I'fdesco  Country  Cluh. 

Superbly  Located 

Half  Hour  from  Boston  via  Rafl 

Musk  by  Boston  Symphony  Man 

Bathing    Fishing    Tennie 

Automobile  Garage 

Accommodatet  40  Machiaas 

Lirery 

O^n  from  Junt  IStk  to  StftemUr  IStk 

For  D«Mri»tnr«  Booklet,  miirtm 

H,  W.  PRIEST.  Prof.  Hotel   PrMCoa.  Bcack  Bluff.   Mass. 

Wia««r  RmoHi   TU  Cmrwhmn,  Puubunt.  N.  C 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


THB  MOST  CMARWIKG  IKLA.KD  WATIB 
TKIP  ON  THB  AMSJtICAM  COMTiyKVT. 

arrwEKif  nkw  york  akd  Ai-aAinr. 

8team€n  "  HendHek  Hudom," 

"  Meio  York  "  and  **  Albam§. " 

General  Office.   De«brosaes  Street  PS«. 

New  York. 


Italy. 


LONGLEY'S  TOURS. 

Autumn  tour  througrh  the  Eastern  Alps,  Turkey  And  Qveeee. 

8.  H.  I^ONOI^EY, 
314  Main  Street. . Worcciiter. 


Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 


aark's  Cruises  t£^e"Arablc"  ^J^ 

Feb.  4th,  Orient:  Oct.  16.  *09  and  Feb.  5,  *10.  (>iBlae 
Round  the  World.    Fall  Toun  'OS.  Round  the  World. 

F>C  CLARK,     Times  Building,    NEVYORK 

No  Har  Fever      SoBwr 

tempezmtore     avteraccs    7% 
degrees  at  noon.    First  class  hotels.    BoattaiK.  salt  and  fresh  vxter  isliac. 

hun?>ii;r     iT-'ft     ^'^-^ti    fdr    boakkt.       J,     BOND   CRAY,    Socr    T^^a™* 


Cn- 


.  Hotel  GuDiiienaiia 


Si  W.    Cor.    l}fOBd%i>    «nJ 
54lh  Street 

New  and  Fire]»roof 

SlH£ll7  Flrtt  ClAaa 

FUte4    BiNliN»Dat>V. 

iLtl  Outsldfs  Eijvisj.. 

Transltint  rates  St.  §0  i  wii^ 

bAih)  and  119^ 

HealAur&tit  Utipxu^ih^ 

Prices  H^&sonahli!. 

HARRV  P,  STIMStiiJ 

Former!^  wUh  Inpertiil 

R.  J    BiNOIf  AM 

FuroiATtf  with  H<l£^ 

^ooditifd 
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$  1 9.08 

$  1 0  00 


Per  Year  Buys 


of  Life  Insurance 
in  the    ■ 

New  Low  Cost  Policy 

of  The 

Prudential 

at  Age  30. 
Write  today  for  Rates  at  Your  Age  and  Specimen  Policy. 

state  Occupatioa 

80  Million  Dollars 

New  Ordinary  Insurance 

Sold  in  40  Weeks. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

lacofporated  ■•  a  Stof  k  Companjr  by  tb«  5tata  of  New  Jersey. 
JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Home  Office: 

President.  D,pt.8       NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Try  it  onN^ourself  or  on  the  beautiful 
skin  of  a  child.  The  results  are 
always  the  same,  because  it  is  pure. 
A  hundred  years  have  found  Pears' 
Soap  matchless  for  the  completion. 


OF  ALL   SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS     OTTO  OF   ROSS  JS   TH8.BBST 

'  AU  rights  ucMred.'* 

PiMut  mtation  tht  Kmieut  0/  Rtultiut  uhtn  writing  to  aavartinri 
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Tim  Is  the  First  Public  lAhrary 
To  Install  a  Pianola 

and  a  Free  Library  of  Pianola  RoDs 


DR.  MELVIL  DEWEY,  at  the  time 
he  was  New  York  State  Librarian, 
made  a  startling  prophecy  in  one 
of  his  public  addresses. 

He  predicted  that  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  all  libraries  which  aim  to  be 
completely  equipped,  would  have  large 
collections  of  Pianola  rolls  /a  be  loaned 
as  freely  and  unhesitatingly  as  books. 

"Why  should  not  the  public  borrow 
songs  of  Schubert  as  well  as  songs  of 
Tennyson?"  asked  Dr.  Dewey. 

The  Evanston,  111.,  Public  Library 
has  put  Dr.  Dewey's  idea  into  practical 
operation.  A  Weber  Pianola  Piano  and 
a  collection  of  500  carefully  selected 
music-rolls  are  now  at  the  service  of 
Evanston  residents.  Those  who  own 
Pianolas  can  take  the  rolls  home,  while 
others  can  play  them  in  the  library's 
music-room. 

It  is  an  impressive  thought  that  lies 


back  of  this  innovation,  and  this  is  the 
thought : 

The  Pianola  has  taken  Music 
out  of  the  class  of  the  so-called 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS— has 
made  it  the  universal  posses- 
sion of  the  MANY,  rather  than 
an  exclusive  art  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  privfleged  few.    * 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  it  is  ahoays  the 
Pianola  that  is  selected  by  those  who  buy  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  different  Piano-players.  The  Pianola  is  the 
first  instrument  of  the  kind  to  be  purchased  for 
a  public  library,  just  as  it  was  the  first  instru- 
ment to  be  installed  in  a  college.  To-day  there 
are  over  100  leading  educational  institutions 
that  are  using  the  Aeolian  Company's  instru- 
ments in  their  musical  courses. 

Musically  and  mechanically,  the  Pianola  is 
universally  recognized  as  stanaing  at  the  head 
of  its  class,  a  fact  amply  proven  by  its  great 
sale,  exceeding  that  of  ail  other  Piano-playexs 
combined. 


iPUuioItt  PI  ABO  Cttimloff  M.  Free  ITpoa  Ke^iaeat 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

Aeolian  Hall  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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QF  all  the  many 

reasons  for 

the  popularity  of 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

the  greatest  and 
the  best  is  because 
they're   so    good. 

in  ton  cent  Hna* 

Also  in  twenty-five  coit  tins 


NATIONAL 
'   BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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Hot  Weather  Cleanliness 


Summer  Fabric*  Rum-rd  m 
the  old  Bar- Soap ->X'*>  ♦ 
Washing,  and  Womo 
Fagged  out  with  the  vkotl 
^thcn  is  the  time  Coovot* 
by  the  Million  ate  madr  fti 
PEARLINE  and  iu*  NTrtK 
ods.  Then  Necessity  y-'"' 
Wits,  and  Women  deseit  ihf 
old  Bar-Soap- Ruts.  AND 
THE  BRIGHT  ONES 
BECOME  PEARLINE 
USERS.  AND  ONCE 
A    PEARLINE     USER 

ALWAYS  A 
PEARLINE 
USER. 


No  one  who  smokes 

SURBRVG*S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

litfttid  rrer  tU^mpi  to  describe  its  dttijttits^'* 
The  Tolwccfti  urtall  iik«*1'-  thorouihly  iieMOne*)* 
Az^    Jmprove*    lUvor;    addtt    milda«BA;    prcvcnU 

In  the  blradlni^,  »eveo  counirict,  irom  UiUkU  to 

AiDcrtt:',  Art  CMlkd  upon. 
Surbruf'B    *■  Arcadia''    li   *n   ■   cl«*»    by   lUeM— 

notblfiE  *o  rich    lit  f1a¥of— m   cfthJUratln^  In 

Qaallty.     A  stUd  illmulanU 
AT  YOUR  DEALER'5. 

■*»'t  lo  CENTS  ^i;,s™j;i7^„„,«^ 

xne  suRBRuo  company, 

I J2  Kcada  Str««t,  New  V&rk^ 


CHEESE 


Just  a  little  on  Cheese  is  deliciom* 
It  adds  zest  to  Welsh  Rarebit,  Mac- 
aroni with  Cheese,  Cheese  Toist 
and   all    Cha6ng   Dish   Cookiog. 

Lea  &  Perrins 


SAUCE 


TM€    ORIGINAL    WORCESTcnSHIlE 
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Pulling  for  tKe   Shore  ! 


One  of  Uncle  Siim's  Navy  huy^  was  ^^Ivun  up  by  tliu   d<icU>r- 

His    stomach    would    not    rutaiii    fnod    i^r    mticiiuiuL',   until    a 
mess-male  sug^jested 

Grape-Nuts 

On  this  world -famed  food  and   ruilk   he  gained  almut   .|o  lU?, 
in  four  luonths   and  got  well. 

It  requires  no  *^  Expert  Chemist"   tu  prove  thai 

'*THKKK'S  A    RKASON'^   for  Crape-NutS. 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Umited, 

Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Collier'5 

THE    NATIONAL   WEEK.LY 

wm 

— ^print  first-hand  facts  that  Americans  should  know; 

H— state  them  without  prejudice  of  party,  or  creed, 
or  section; 

— ^speak  out  its  convictions  without  fear  or  malice; 

—pay  the  best  artists  and  writers  the  best  prices  for 
their  best  work; 

•—uphold  a  high  and  cheerful  standard  of  every-day 
Americanism. 

wm  Not 

—color  its  opinions  to  suit  its  pocket; 

— attack  or  tear  down,  except  where  necessary  to 
build  up; 

——seek  circulation  by  sensa(lk>nal  methods; 

—suppress  facts  through  fear  of  libel  suits; 

—please  its  advertisers  at  its  readers*  expense; 

—.purchase  popularity  at  the  cost  of  its  ideals. 
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The  Howard  Watch 


now  have  in  your  pocket,  or  take  up 
as  much  room.  It  is  compac*^ 
workmanlike,  finished. 
The  Howard  is  always  wortn 
what  you  pay  for  it.  The  price  of 
each  watch — from  the  17- jewel  in  a 
fine  gold-filled  case  (^aranteed 
for  25  years)  at  $35;  to  the  23-jewel 
in  a  14K  solid  gold  case  at  $150 
— is  fixed  at  the  factory,  and  a 
printed  ticket  attached. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  the  HOW- 
ARD jeweler  in  your  locality.  He 
is  a  good  man  to  know. 

1  visited  the  iMmie  of  the  HOWARD  Watch  and  wrote  a  iMMrfc 
It.   If  yov'd  like  to  read  this  llttte  fooraey  drop  urn  a  postal  card— 
.  L.— iveV  be  Qlmd  tooead  It  to  you.    Also  a  little  catalogue  and  price 
Hat,  with  lllnatratlona  actual  olse— of  igremA  value  to  the  watch  hnjrer. 

E.    HOWARD    WATCH    COMPANY 


** Whether  working  or  recreating  I 
am  lost  without  my  HOWARD 
watch/'  says  a  prominent  Minfng 
Engineer.  **It  is  my  time  author- 
ity on  everything  from  a  Railroad 
to  a  roller  chair.'* 
Think  of  the  technical  men,  the 
experts  in  all  lines,  who  rely  upon 
the  HOWARD.  The  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  day  are  timed  by  it — 
from  the  big  ditch  at  Panama  to 
Peary's  Arctic  Expeditions.  It  is 
the  watch  of  the  men  who  do  things. 
The  HOWARD  probably  does  not 
weigh  as  much  as   the  watch  you 
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'^£e  EDISON  PHONCX^RAPH 

is  the  only  sound-reproducing  instrument  with  Edison's  latest 
improvements.  It  has  the  clearest,  strongest  Records,  the 
most  durable  reproducing  point  and  the  correctly  shaped  horn. 

THE  Edison  Phonograph  also  offers  a  form  of  amasement  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  other  similar  instrument,  and  that  is  the  fun  of  making 
your  own  records.  For  a  small  additional  expense  you  can  obtain  from  your 
dealer  a  recorder  and  blank  records,  by  which  you  can  make  your  own  records, 
and  listen  to  the  sound  of  your  own  voice  and  that  of  your  friends.  Many  an 
evening's  novel  entertainment  may  be  had  in  this  way.  <:>^C<wia*  (!£*«•• 

Ten  Edison  Records  made  by  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  ten  Edison  Records  made  by  Mr.  Bryan  at  his  home  in  Lincoln,  Nebnib* 
consisting  of  the  best  passages  from  his  favorite  speeches.  Ready  at  all  Edison  stores  this  month.  Ask  fo* 
dealer.  Besides  the  twenty-four  Records  in  the  regular  list,  the  July  Records  contain  five  new  Grand  0^ 
selections  by  famous  operatic  stars.     Hear  them  at  the  nearest  Edison  store  on  June  35th. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  the  new  catalogue  of  Edi«on  Phonographs.  Tm  PHovooaAM,  deacribiiic  taA  Mr 
Record  in  detail ;  and  the  Completk  Catalooub,  listing  all  Edison  Records  now  in  exiskenoe. 

NATIONAL    PHONOGRAPH    COMPANY,    24    Lakeside   Avenue,  Orange,  New  Jeng 
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TO  KEEP  COOL!  TO  PEEL  PERFECTLY  AT  EASEI 

TO  FIND  RELIEF  FROM  SUMMER  HEAT,  WEAR 

LOOSE  FITTINGB.V.  D.GARMENTS. 

Tkey  allow  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  and  permit  fresh  cooling  air  to  reach  the  pores. 


! 


LOOSE  FITTING 


B.VD 


Trad   Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Oj^ce 

Coat  Cut 
Undershirts 

and 

Knee  Length 
Drawers, 

50c..  75c.,  ^1.00  ana 
^1.50  a  garment, 

THE  LOOSE   FITTING 

B.  V.  D.  Slooping  Suit 

will  keep  you  cool  during  the  hottest  night 
in  summer.  The  coats  are  made  with  half 
sleeves;  the  pants  reach  just  below  the  knee. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Loose  Fitting  Sleeping  Suit 
is  cut  on  large,  fiill,  roomy  patterns,  therefore 
it  does  not  bind  in  the  crotch,  or  in  the  leg 
from  the  thigh  to  the  knee  where  the  strain  is 
most.    It  gives  absolute  comfort  to  the  wearer. 

$I,00»  $2.00t  $2,§0  and  $J,00  a  suit. 


ovfiMtffr 


constitute  the  coolest 
and  most  comfortable 
two-piece  suit  ever  worn 
by  man.  No  pulling  of 
a  perspiration  soaked  un- 
dergarment over  your 
head.  No  disagreeable 
double  thickness  at  the 
ankle  to  bind  or  irritate, 
and  cut  off  air  from  the 
limbs.  No  glove  fitting 
covering  for  the  knee 
joints  to  interfere  with 
muscular  activity. 


THE   LOOSE  FITTING 

B.  V.  D.  UaiM  ShH 

Pat.Apraso,l907. 

eives  wearers  of  Union  Suits  loose  fitting  B. 
V.  D.  comfort. 

An  insertion  of  springy  webbing  encircling 
the  body  just  above  the  watst  /ine,  and  webbing 
insertions  at  the  shonlders,  make  the  garment 
conform  to  every  bend  and  position  of  the  body. 

Devotees  of  Union  Suits  who  have  heretofore 
been  forced  to  wear  tight  fitting  undergar- 
ments, now  have  an  opportunity  of  wearing  a 
perfectly  comfortable  one  piece  garment. 

$l.00»  $2.00  and  $j.OO  a  suit. 


Every  garment  of  B.V.  D.  . 

manufacture  is  identified  by  the 
B.  V,  D,  red  woven  /a^^/ which  in- 
sures you  a  correctly  cut,  well- 
made,  perfect  fitting  garment. 


MADEFORTHt   I 


B.VD. 


BESTRETAILTRAPE 


In  workmanship,  in  cut,  in  fin- 
ish,and  in  material,  B.  V.  D.  Loose 
Fitting  Garments  are  unsur- 
passed. Write  for  illustrated  and 
descriptive  booklet  G. 


All  B.  V.  D.  Garments  are  made  of  thoroughly  tested  woven 
materiab,  selected  for  their  cooling  and  Wearing  qualities. 

ERLANQER  BROTHERS,  Worth  and  Church  Sts.p  New  York 
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LAUGHLIN 

Fountain 


Pen 


AND 


RED 
GEM 


The  Ink  Pencil 


WE  OFFER,  YOUR  CHOICE  OF 

THESE    THREE 
POPULAR   STYLES 

FOR  ONLY 


.00 


POSTPAID  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS 

il  8c.  mra 


II.I.\JSTRATIONS  ARE  EXACT  SIZE 

EVERY  pen  guaranteed  full  I4K  Solid  Gold.  Cut  on  right  hand,  our  cew 
Non-breakable  Transparent,  a  pen  in  which  you  can  always  see  the 
quantity  o(  ink  in  the  holder.  We  guarantee  this  holder  and  cap  against 
breakage  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  accident  or  otherwise.  Cut  on  left,  our 
Standard  Opaque  (black)  Holder;  other  of  theM  t%ro  Myla  plain  or  c 


To  show  our  confidence  in  the  Laughlin  Fountain  Pen*  you  may  try  it  a  week,  if  jroudo 
not  find  it  as  represented,  a  better  value  than  you  can  secure  for  three  times  this 
special  price  in  any  other  make,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  return  it 
and  we  will  send  you  $1.10  for  it.  The  extra  10  cents  is  for  your  trouble  in  writiiig  ua. 
(Two  customers  in  3,000  have  asked  for  return  of  money.) 

Cut  In  center  It  our  famous  and  popular  Red  Qem— the  Ink  Pencil  a  complete  leak  proof 
triumph— may  be  carried  In  any  position  In  mny  pocket  or  ■hopping  bac»  writes  at  any 
ansle  at  first  touch.  Platinum  (spring)  feed.  Iridium  point,  polished  valcnnUed  rubber 
case,  terra  cotta  finish.    Retails  everywhere  for  $2.50. 

AGENTS  WANTED — Write  for  our  money-making  proposition  and  terms.  Write 
now  "  lest  you  forget.**     Address 

Lauglilin  Mfg\  Co. 

361  Majestic  Bldtf.     t:      :t      Detroit,  Mich. 
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Book  Bargain. 


lUiling  th*^  Ke"\T«rw  <pf  K ff views,  m«^  rnake  yitn  ft»j  off^r  thAt 
\    Wo  have  just  puhU^Jiettt  MX  great  expeoMS 

THE  1.1BRARY  OF  rAMOXJS 

MYSTERY  AND  DETECTIVE  STORIES 

Tliese  nil  haodssome  volumes  wiM  be  Holdfor  $9.00,  and  the  Revtett  oi^  Rfi:vitwi*  UfaoOi  ytfAt^ 
But  If  you  i^ill  mall  the  cnitpijti  at  ont;eyoii  will  Lave  bMjtIi  tw^jk**  And  mag**lne  for  ]u*i  Ii0o>*nt» 
I  no™  tbflii  the  price  i>r  the  "  Ricviet  op  Reviewh"  *iJwDe^  and  h&ve  iht*  privilege  of  pAyi&lT  in 
small  juotitlily  flums.  


'i>:. 


^^^> 


FUi'JM  ftpcleut  Perela  to  America  of  to  ilay,  e^^T 
Rin5  and  eveo'  Tiation  bflj*  contributed  to  thla 
library.  It  Ifi  a  fajiirniK  ll»t  of  Btory  tellers  wbfiae 
VK'iit\i  is  here.  There  are  Pirn  du  Maupa^i^atit,  de 
yulnt.'ey.  wbofie  very  naniit'!?  conjnrf!  njj  dark  i^hapt^ 
-jf  niyht.Ty,  ^IdUons  have  laugbetl  and  M'ept  with 
lial/at.H  Bulwi^r  Lytton,  Eloy^e,  HnfTnuvn^  Thw^lterity, 
Irvine,  Willile  i'oHmfi,  Rubert  f.r-ulH  SteveiitwMi,  Xlp- 
!in^,  Mitrian  Criiwford.  t'onati  Doyle.  There  are.  Uva, 
MtoneHt>f  the  ever  mys-iterlous  Eftst— stories  from  the 
I'tTHJnn-  the  Arabk^.  the  JapflnHSfe^  the  Turkish.  Aud 
there  Irt  rme  fiisciuiK-liiK  P&rt  (hat  ynu  dtj  not  wemt  to 
in Lss^"' Stories*  of  AeUial  Mat^ie  nfTcf-flUy  '— tehhi^of 
the  trit:ks  of  the  ooujurer,  the  fard -sharper  and  the 
frauduient  "  medium,*^ 

hilt  there  i*n*t  roonj,  here  to  inanition  mon^  thaii  a 
vt^ry  fnw  brilhant  i'ontdVintions  nar>'ing  fnmi  IB 
mliiote  f*k*-tohtfs  to  eompl*'te  novels  j  thiit  ercjwd  the^e 

Tale»   of   BreatHless    Interest. 

TheiiB  rit^>rieM  will  prattimhy  a] J  \ni  new  to  yoiL 
"1  U<  V  have  bt-en  ehowen  by  Jubftii  HnHrthorTi«  and 
i\  corps  of  nbie  i^lit«^rrtntid  llnja^uHLt  fr.»ni  the  iiti^nLture 
of  the  T^  or  Id.  In  the  bfinds*  (jf  tht-ne  men.  the  liteiTV- 
inn*of  the  lutst  and  pre,sent  has  yh^tdtnl  np  ninny  ii 
litth'-kni.nvn  ;^t*m.  Sunie  iT  the  Hti>riei^  are  In  t:n^]bh 
fnrihf  nriit  tinM^  Soine  art*  t<4tf*^n  fi\Hii  T*<-rk>i  printed 
f*.r  i^rivate  cin  iiUilion,  like  Burtou'ti  "Unexpijn?»ted 
.\rabtan  NiKhl'? /"■  M\  are  classien.  Innh-Jit,  thewe  sli 
vo]iun>A4  are  erRmnie«ii  full  of  the  be^ft  reo^liniy:  that 
ever  wai*  jjott*^n  tofrethf*r  in  »rni"  pla***,*.  You'll  burtl 
I  bo  ki^^bt.  U^,  hkte  many  a  nig  lit  reailius  them. 
The    Price    Is    Oi%e-Httlf< 

Tht-  TiEviE*  ot"  Hei'ifwhi  Ih  "the  IndlivpieiiAable 

mAgaZlne"  t^'  H  million  n^adi  r-^.  Ue  know  rr!>m 
('Xjn'ii+.^tjet^  that  nnee  In  y^ur  hoii^*  St  will  prove  *>  to 
you.  Tbnt  in  why  we  offer  y^u  %ViMi  value  for  dO 
Ht?nts  di  ^wn  and  31  >iO  a  monili  fur  i\  nnnitiiH,  or  5<J  eeiits 
ii  month  for  VI  months^  if  you  [prefer, 

Mdil  the  eouiviil  to-ilay  with  iiO  eenta.  It  u-ill  brini^ 
vfHi  tin'  k'omplete  w-t  and  wWI  \n\V  y^m  or  our  wubso rip- 
ti'hii  li-.t  fi-r  t'v"  vear-f  If  y^ii  don't  like  tb^-  Ijookn. 
-i»'Tiii  ihi-iii  b»ek  L-xprefiseoHiH-i.  Ui>tdtm  t  fifnr^^  that 
all  ntnnkui'L  ;ov*'*i  a  nivnterv,  and  nil  ma  nil  In.  I  Inve^s  a 
iMirjrahi  :  there  wih  1*  nmnv  who  v^ill  H<.url  in  the 
fiMjpun  l^  anionic  the  di^t  aiid  nvnld  dksttp|j<ohitm*jnt. 
i'Lit  I  Hit  the  tNaLpi.in  iivW 

Review  of   Review*   ComfiariTrf 
13  Aitor  PUce,  :j  N*w  VorH,  N.  Y. 


^w*  ^mMm/ii/Mmst 


ToMf^Z/p 


%'Xl 
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IL  StoTe  That 
^ Makes  Good'' 

Baking  proves  the  quality  of 
stove.  But  every  stove  doesn't 
iss  the  test  No  stove  bakes 
•ead,  pies,  cakes — everything 
at's  bakable  —  quite    as   weU 

the  New  Perfection  Wick 
lue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove. 

Besides,  the  **  New  Perfect- 
3n  "  stove  makes  the  kitchen  a 
)ol  and  pleasant  place  in  which 
>  do  the  baking.  Do  the  family 
coking;  broil  the  steak;  pre- 
are  the  meals — every  separate 
em  of  domestic  work  done 
ver  die  flame  of  the 

W^  PEMCnON 

^fick  Blue  Hame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

dds  to  your  Satisfaction  because  it's  all  done  so  quickly  and 
3  well.  The  '*New  Perfection"  surpasses  the  perfor- 
mance of  any  other  stove.  Its  quick  heat  saves  moments; 
S  cleanliness  saves  labor  ;  its  fuel  economy  saves  expense  ; 
ts  new  principle  of  blue  flame  combustion  ^^ivt^you  physical 
discomfort.  No  other  kitchen  appliance 
will  take  the  place  of  the  "New  Perfect- 
ion" oil  stove.  If  not  witli  your  dealer, 
write  our  nearest  agency. 


The 


^m^^  you've    been    look 


use  such 
lamp  as 
you've  heen  looking  for. 
Made  with  artistic  simplicity  and  fine  proportions* 
Beautifully  nickeled  j  hence  easily  cleaned.  Very 
handy  to  fill  and  trim.  If  not  with  yourdealei, 
write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OH.  COMPANY 

( lueo  rp  D  r»teil> 
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THERE  are  two  great  manufacturing  houses, 
one    in  the  United  States   and    the   other 
in  England. 
The    American    house    has    been    in    business 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  the  English  house, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years. 

Both  of  these  concerns  make  a  very  wide  range 
of  the  same  kind  of  goods — toilet  conveniences. 
But  each  is  famous  all  over  the  world  chiefly  for 
one  of  its  products. 

The   American   house   has,   for   more    than    a 

feneration,  held  a  large  share  of  the  trade  in 
England  with  its  most  famous  product.  John 
Bull  is  very  patriotic,  even  in  his  purchases.  But 
when  an  Englishman  at  home  or  abroad  wants  a 
toilet  essential  for  the  purpose  for  which  this 
Yankee  article  is  designed,  ne  buys  the  Yankee 
product  on  its  name  and  quality.  The  English 
concern,  on  its  part,  occupies  in  America  a  posi- 
tion very  similar  to  that  of  the  American  house 
in  England.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  cases 
of  its  most  famous  specialty  are  sold  every 
year  in  the  United  States. 

This  international  trade  in  each  case  has  been 
the  result,  first  of  careful  testing  of  the  article  at 
home  and  then  of  its  introduction  and  promotion 
abroad.  And  this  is  true  of  practically  every 
article  that  has  a  general  sale  that  has  been  made 
by  general  advertising.  Only  an  article  of  intrinsic 
quality  tested  in  the  crucible  of  use  can  hope  to  with- 
stand the  melting  heat  of  general  publicity;  for  that 
heat    quickly   reveals   any   dross. 


"Here  's  something  new  adver- 
tised in  the  magazines  —  I  wonder 
if  it 's  as  good  as  represented," 
says  the  reader. 

Perhaps  the  retail  merchant 
also  says,  "Here  's  something  new 
advertised,"  and  wonders  whether 
it  is  a  staple  commodity  reliable 
enough  to  put  on  to  his  shelves. 

Even  the  merchant,  who  knows 
how  articles  of  merchandise  rise 
into  popular  favor,  may  not  realize 
that  this  commodity  just  brought 
to  his  attention,  and  which  he 
assumes  is   new,  has  really  been 


"  moi 


MHIS  liUlc  te-fiage 
^  monlhli,  half  the  aixe 
t^f  magaxint  page,  on'//  he 
aeni  on  request  to  ^ny  But- 
ineat  Man  who  U  interested 
in  advertising.    Address 

Qltoin  Club 
tn  Fifth  AiH.t  N.Y. 


sold  for  years  in  the  community  where  it  ori^iojtf: 
First  it  gave  satisfaction  to  a  small  arck  : 
purchasers.  Then  the  circle  widened.  Tbca  r. 
sales  extended  over  a  whole  state.  FinaBr  n 
quality  and  stability  were  so  marked  ibt  r 
became  an  article  of  national  consumpdoo. 

Many  of  the  commodities  advertised  in  nofi- 
zines  are  of  precisely  this  kind  —  things  » 
successful  at  home  that  it  is  certain  evcrykoa 
will  like  them.     They  have  to  be   that  son. 

Moreover,  the  single  article  a  manufKtan: 
advertises  in  magazines  may  be  only  one  o^  * 
dozen  that  he  actually  makes.  His  other  protes 
are  as  honest  and  good  value.  But  this  omhii 
universal  quality.  It  establishes  itself  on  Tsea 
in  any  city,  any  state,  any  civilized  countn 
Manufacturers  who  have  developed  their  <k 
famous  commodity  are  unable  to  make  aDjthci 
that  will  compete  with  it.  Very  often  the  nar 
who  makes  it  could  produce  nothing  to  coin|Hrt 
with  it  himself.  This  article,  somehow,  has  i 
vast,  human  appeal. 


There  is  survival  of  the  fittest  in  conunoditifs. 
When  a  manufacturer  has  developed  sometktc 
square  enough  and  stable  enough  to  dSa  ^ 
public  everywhere,  he  usually  advertises  b 
nationally,  m  the  magazines.  Even  bufluei 
men,  who  ought  to  know  better,  will  look  ops 
the  advertising  as  a  sign  that  he  is  "trying  to  fe 
demand."  But  really  it  is  ape  to  be  i 
sign  that  he  is  coming  into  his  o*^ 
The  advertising  may  be  new.  BiJ 
that  commodity  is  often  sap^- 
It  has  been  developed  and  p^* 
fected  byexperiments,bothiniMrr 
ufacture  and  marketing, that wool^ 
make  any  local  experiments  akos 
the  same  line  preposterous.  %t^vii 
it  already  there  is  a  broad,  (ke{^ 
basic,  human  demand  that  ^ 
sell  it  wherever  it  goes,  and  id 
more  of  it  than  of  any  stnuhrcoo- 
modity,  and  sell  it  lonser.  T^ 
merchant  who  puts  such  i  cno* 
modity  oo  his  suielves  may  regif^ 
it  as  virtually  sold  befbit  be  ^ 
it  there. 
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Y  M  P  H  O  N  Y 


VCNTKOHANO 
CSOMIZKO   CASK 

PNiCK  Meo 


Xne  Finest  Instrument  Known 
to  Musical  Science 

Artistically,  musically  and  intrinsically, 
there  is  no  piano  equal  to  the  Steinway. 
For  over  half  a  century  the  greatest  musi- 
cal authorities  ha^^e  regarded  it  as  the  finest 
instnmient  known  to  musical  science. 

No  other  piano  so  nearly  approaches 
perfection  in  ever)^  respect — no  other  piano 
possesses  a  tone  of  such  beauty  and  perma- 
nency,  of  such  delicacy  and  such  tremen- 
dous reserve  power.  No  other  piano 
possesses  such  intrinsic  worth — for  the 
actual  market  value  of  a 

NSTEIN\iSSY 

PIANO 

even  after  years  of  use,  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  make. 
From  any  point  of  view — musically  or  commercially — 
the  Steinway  is  the  best  piano  investment.  Steinway 
value  is  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the  Miniature  Grand 
at  $800,  and  the  Vertegrand  (an  upright)  at  $550 — in 
ebonized   cases. 

Elach  instrument  is  the  World's  Standard 
for  its  respective  class,  and  represents 
the  highest  piano  value  to  be  obtained 
anywhere  for  every  dollar  expended. 


MINIATURC  aRANO 
KBONIZKO    CASK 

PRICK  teoo 


Steinway  Pianos  can  be  bought  of 
any  authorized  Steinway  dealer 
at  New  York  prices,  with  cost  of 
transportation  added.  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  booklets  sent  on  re^ 
quest  and  mention  of  this  magazine, 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall, 
107  and  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Subway  Expreu  Station  at  the  Door, 
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PRESIDENTk 

hSUSPBNDBRS 


Whatever  your  occupatLon;    ifthether  iiulcincft  ar  ottt- 
at   work   or   at   pUy,    Pre^iident   Sfispcnderii  a!  I  aw  «a 
5l^aiTlf^d    freedom    of    movemefit.      Their*'*    no    fftll 
shoulders  or  btittons  when  yoti  bcncl,  twiM,  r«»^  «>r 
any  movement  of  the  body. 

The  "  give  and  take"  action  of  tlie  cords  IfTtlra  ! 
found  only  in  Presidetit  Siispendcfs,  tdli  why  IbcQr 
perfect  comfort  and  longest  aerviee* 

A^k  fo^  Presidents  (n  Summef-m^eight  Usle  vtMimfir 
the  coolest  suspenders  for  Summer  '^e^r* 

VariDns  weighia  and  lengthy  suited  to  all  cjtxupttUciRS. 
highest  quiility  webbing,  rust-proof  trimmings. 

IVtakers*  ^mrantee  on  every  pair:  **Satl«la£tl4 
—New  Pair— or  Money  Back**  fnemis  exuctly  wfc 
it  says. 

If  foitr  dtaler  caonol  tkipplr  j»iaM  <,  ire  «tJI« 
[>o6t)iaidon  receipt  of  ].wice,  ^>€ipdu» 

THE  C«  A.  EDGARTON   lUFG.  COMPAP 
709  Mam  t94ree^  SAOi^ley, 


A   PERFECT    FOUNTAIN    PEN  MEANS    PERFECT    COMFORT 


THE  SELF-FILUNG 

"POST*' 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

The  most  SIMPLE,  RELIAliLE,  i*5ci  I>UiC\Bt 
fountiiin  pcti  on  the  market.  Can  be  filled 
cleaii<.-d  in  an  insiant  without  soiling  ibe 
The  ink  does  not  leak  or  become  coaj^lited 
flows  frt;ely  and  evenly  down  to  the  last  dra^* 
has  no  soft  rubber  sac  to  rot  from  the  ftcid  ivIiacbJ 
inks  contain.     We  guarantee  every  pea* 

The  *'Pojufar'*  t3*00. 

Bo.  2, ''The  P{3puUr'^  with  n^ttam  sold  Mfi^t  tt.^* 
0.  3.*'TheErt[e'' 14.00. 
Hfi.  4,  "  Th«  £nt«  "  ttith  wide  q«rd  bintfi  t«.BO. 


CQPVSJGH^ 


No,  5, 
No.£. 


'  Th«  Bankeri''  l&.DO, 

*The  Binkfrfs"  ttltti  ttUu  wNt  ^^id  band«  tt^H, 


Special  Offer 


As  a  spei  ial   inducement  to   introduce  the  **  !*t)ST/*  »fjfc^ 
detitlfil  l<i  H'ipply  a  limited  number  i>f  ihrm  in    I  V*"H  %?t| 
for  other  makt^^s  at  a  merely  nominal  caflb  tli^c^ * 
self  u£  yopr  old  pen  and  own  ft '*  POST*'-^thc  ;       ■  ^ 


Send  for  our  liooklet  **  Let  Others  Spe^k/-  LontainiiiK  the  endorsemeota  of  Gen,  Lew  W* 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  IL  IVL  Edward  VII,  Commander  Kva  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Anttjf^«ti;»,i 
Anr  <^t  til 4^  ahovv  fitFl**  will  be  svnt  i^imtpoLiil  to  roar  j»<ldr«Hji  on  r«»«l|il  iif  pricHik 
REIJANCE  TRADOIG  CO.,  .        .         -        .         130  W«sf  l^tll  St.,  IV«W  Yoric  OIT^ 
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in  Intercximmimicatin^  Telephone  System 

brings  the  most  extensive  plant  into  a  oompect,  united  or^nizatlon.  Such 
•  system  works  great  economy  of  time  by  giving  instant  communication 
between  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  by  permitting  the  users  to  remain  at 
their  posts  instead  of  personally  visiting  the  various  departments.  By 
making  verification  of  instructions  easy,  Intercommunicating  Telephones 
save  many  expensive  mistakes  and  misunderstandings.  Western  Electric 
Telephone  Apparatus  is  standard;  large  production  makes  it  low  in  first 
cost,  and  high  quality  makes  it  low  in  maintenance  cost. 

Write  tor  our  Bulletlna  on  Intercommunicating 
Telephone  Systems  lor  Business  and  Residence  Use 

VESTERN  ELECTRIC 


70  8.  Clinton  Street 
«pt5ii<?,Qhloaso 


COMRMIY 


474  West  Street 
Ikpg.5a6,  New  York 
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FRANKLIN 

Excessive  weight  cannot 
make  an  automobile  strong 
nor  safe.  But  it  makes  big  bills. 

The  Franklin  Model  **H*'  touring-car  is  unique  amongr 
automobiles.  It  weighs  less  than  2600  pounds.  It  has  42 
horse-power.  Its  engine  is  a  six-cylinder.  It  carries  seven 
passeng'ers  comfortably.  Yet  it  is  lighter  than  any  standard 
five-passenger,  water-cooled  automobile. 

Consider  what  that  means  in  net  power,  and  ability''  cm 
American  roads.     Consider  the  economy. 

Type  **H**  is  faster  than  any  touring-car  of  anywhetie 
near  its  power.     It  has  large  wheels  and  tires ;  and   like  all' 
Franklins,  it  has  full  elliptic  spring-suspension  and  laminated 
wood    frame — making  its  riding  qualities    comfortable   and  *1 
easeful  beyond  comparison.    No  shock  to  the  passengers ;  no 
racking  of  the  machine.     And  you  can  steer  it  with  one  hand. 

A  heavy  automobile  pounds  heavily  on  the  road — that  means 
Tiapid  wear-and-tear  and  discomfort.  It  is  harder  to  control — that 
means  dangfer.  And  the  running:-cost  and  depreciation-cost  are 
unreasonable. 

The  Franklin  air-cooled  engfine  not  only  g^ets  rid  of  weight,  but  of 
trouble  and  complication.  It  economizes  fuel  wonderfully;  and  it  cools 
perfectly,  even  running:  idle — a  thing  no  water-cooled  motor  will  do. 

Type  **H"  is  the  handsomest  touring-car  on  the  market. 
Its  body  of  sheet  metal  is  a  work  of  art.  No  Franklin  has 
the  cheap  wood  body  nor  the  heavy  cast  body.  And  you 
never  knew  a  Franklin  to  wear  out. 

Before  you  buy  any  automobile  see 
it  weighed  and  test  its  strength. 

t6  h.  p.  4-cylinder  Runabout     $1750   I    ^  h.  p.  4-cylinder  Tourins-car  or  Runabout  faBfo 

16  h.  p.  4>cylinder  Touring-car  $i8so    |    43  h.  p.  6*cylinder  Touring-car  or  Runabout   $4ooo 

Prices  f.o.b.  Syracuse 

Write  for  catalogue  describing  the  Franklin. 

H  H  FRANKLIN  MFG  CO.,  Syracuse  N  Y 
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^•T^ 


Why  Not  Go  for  a  Picnic?  f^ 


A  vacation  picnic  in  Colorado.  You'll  not  know  what  a  picnic  really  is  until 
1  do.  Get  away  from  civilization.  Get  away  from  business  worries.  Get 
ay  to  the  mountains.  Away  to  rhe  pine  forests.  Away  to  the  valleys  and 
jams.  To  picturesque  Colorado.  Live  in  the  open — near  to  Nature's  heart — 
t's  a  picnic  I    -^  .  •      «  1        Y     • 

Kock    Island    Lines 

^ou  down  in  Colorado  Sprlnn,  Denver  or  Pueblo  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  without 
igci  of  cam— tbe  only  line  reachlnsr  both  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  direct  from  the  East. 

The  **  Rocky  Mountain  Limited  ^  Is  the  best  one-night  train  between  Chicago  and  Colorado.  It  provides  a  barber,  valet  to 
I  garments,  telegraphic  stock  reports,  and  several  other  features  not  afforded  by  any  other  line. 

Our  service  includes  eleotrlc-llgnted  drawing-room  sleeping  cars,  compartment-observation  cars,  unloue  library -buffet-ohHervo* 
cars  and  minion  style  dining  cars— service  a  la  carte.  Tourist  sleeping  cars  several  times  each  weeic  and  reclining  chnlr  cars 
r. 

Especially  low  fares  dally  until  September  aoth. 

Send  for  train  schedules  and  booklet,  "  Under  the  Turquoise  Sky,"  containing  full  Information  about  hotels,  boarding  houses. 

Address  John  Sebastian,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island  Llne»,  Room  1771,  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago. 

Rock  Island  to  the  Rockies" 
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40  Runabout 


40Tourin 

Seats  T 
4  SpeecU.Se!ective 

Loco  mob  lie 
LowTension  [g^nif  ion 


Wy^Jtocomobiie  Companv  of  America  :Briddepor<  .Cn 

NEW  YORK-PHlLAuDELPHlA  —  CHICAGO  —  BOS  i  i 


Oil  lor  Both  Sides 
Of  the  Cylinders 

Upon  perfect  lubncat ion //Tside  the 
cyllDdera  depends  the  verj'  life  ot 
your  automobile.    Owiside  the  cylhi^ 
ders,  on  other  parts  of  theautooKjbile, 
it'is  onh'  3  question  of  vrear.     Lubrici- 
tiou  in  either  ca^re  i^  made  w  scientific 
certainly  hy  the  use  ot  NfOBlLOIL,  thefric- 
ti  on-proof,  irQuhk-  p  roo  f  o  i  L  Theie'  s  a  grade  of 

VACUUM 

MOBILOIL 

for  your  car— whe-tKer  6 team 
or  BUiolhic— air  tooled  or 
T,T.ili.-r  dQolcd,  Our  bor?klfrt, 
**pii  t  free  on  request ,  teJ  Is  which 
^Tail^orMohiloil  lo  use.  Alw3 
coiiLaius  luiich  usefiiHn  forma* 
tloti  fuT  luoioriijl*, 

MOmi.Uli,  ii5  biirri'If?,  nmUd 
caij !*  with  ijatcut  poiiriuif  f^pout 
iii  sojtl  liy   a]  I  dealers.    SHatiu- 

tac  Lured  Vy 

VAcmm  OEt  COHFAIVV 


Motorcycling  with 
an  M,  Af.  i 


is  all  pleasure  and  notHtng  but 
pleasure,  becaiue 


1 


The  M,  M,  Motor  Cycle 

has  that  e»e  of  coatrol  to  enentuj  ta  jow  4^41 
and  comfort     It  has  that  stabilitj  1$  cMb  ^ 

e^f  the  >t«tp  hifli.  The  ipe«j  liut  wia^  ii^  fiv 
tourJDg  it  CAD  sol  b«  equalled  becti^e  «f  ifti  pai 
power  and  construct) on. 

Jmt    the    tkiog    to   make    your    taealloD  t*A 
while «     Aik  for  agenli*  propottio^ 

AMERICAN  MOTOR  COMPAKT 
711  C«ntr«St,  -    Brockton,  MjM 
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The  No.  lA  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak  special. 

Just  as  good  as  a  camera  can  be  made— so  small 
as  to  never  be  in  the  way. 

There  hms'nerer  before  been  so  much  quality  put  faito  so  maaSi  •  camera— in  lens  and  shutter  and 
mechanical  precision  it  is  ri^ht.  Malcins  the  popular  3^  x  4K  pictures,  the  camera  itself  measurins 
but  3  X  3^  X  8  inches  and  with  a  hiffh  speed  lens  and  shutter  equipment  it  fills  every  requirement  of 
those  who  demand  a  perfect  combination  of  convenience  and  efficiency. 


No.  1 A  Foldhiff  Pocket  Kodak  Special  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens,  speed  /  8  and 

F.  P.  K.  Automatic  Shutter, 

ALL  DEALERS. 


$15.M 


Catalog  of  Kodaks  free 
ai  th€  dealers  or  by  maiL 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Tfi9  Rodak  City. 
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(^a^rJlotorBoab 


HIgli  Speed  IS  ft  IniuliOLt  ' 

l\ul  is  uli>itr  r-itir[  i/(rf-*'.     It  Jiil  thr  \pctfi 

?iUTE-l[  yoii  wunt  a  1>hE b^j Ut ^ iff  ttiiv 

Thi^lxMl  Trim  Vwal  an^  tx^fll  o|  |E%  IcnjlU 

b  J].  F.  L.ir4v    MdEct,    KtvrnlbLe  Clutkih, 

fMiliJl,  Sumbtf  rtfElirt  Ami  conlrqf  in 
ffttf  of  myfjr^  livery^lhLn^  llAiiily  fftr 
ij;[>rr4lCHr,  ia  lie  do*^  nf>l  ti^vr  to  i»ve  t]E« 
(f^it  to  do  on ytli  Ln b^  on  tlitf  Dicilrif.  Autri 
■vet-criiiif  *h»rl  or  tin>*t  ilmU'tt  hjindlf,  fs, 
|i[vifrrf*K  l.tmifUMll  ud  ftr:.<Jr.  t*rbi.r  wHIi 
hrit*  C  hockiH  acfil^  F.  O,  H,  cirt,  la^l 


Gray  IVIotors 


2 'A 


Knain^,  with  rotnpleto  th^ntrmttit 
Hpnirk  Ooll.  Wire.  8 w UcK.  *no.*  liU 


^67 


50 


6' 

Cylinders 

2] J  td  40 

h.  p^ 

JS1 


50 


l^,  with  rnmplMo  boat  ontftt  (luif  ^nrri  ^^  / 


Gray  Motors 
niiido  in 

In  llir  ^orld 

dfAottd  cx- 
elu^ivt^ly  to 
tnakinK  2- 


In  hf^er'jil 

Immediate  Delivery 

*»kf.^  itiinj("lift[<H  tii'lnurr, 

II..U.]    Ji|fl.       Hl?h    <],i4lilf    ut   H|-."ifhtFlftniJilf)  r^^|iliT■i  hl*l5-ri»'io  tJl-tfr 

iJ«U<  tiOuk^  Uld  mkclj'i]»rf  ^gijiVEruQt     WK  JiA"^  L  TUyi. 

Write  todtf  for  ntv  IdOa  aliUtg 

CRAY  MOTOR  C0-»   ^I^tD^traiU  Mich. 


U«d  by  U.  S.  Ste^al  C<3Tr»- 


^ 


GENEVA 

Superior  Binocular 

$ 


Iti   magmfy Lng  I 
pnwer^  fly  Ed   vie*" 
aaid   cleimess    of   defin 
is  sulJom  ei^ualSed,  evcq 
til  t*?  e  bifioc  uUrs  coil  in  tj:  t  wite 
0  !i  tn'.ic  !i  *  Ai  tc  y c»ur  dt^^ilef  fof 
it.    If  he  haj  tictiio  ia  stocky 
iend  us  iig  and  recciv*  one 
on  approval.  I  f  not  satis r:ic(or7,  retnTO 
it   (at  CUT  EJTpenic),     We  *"iU  cheer- 
(n'-iy  n+luiid  yourmonry, 
OENEVA  OPTICAL  i:a,4(tLli4«i  SL.OtMn,  It  T, 

HirH'^KF    HlI.Ei*    iGF.tT*?     F.  O*  Wlhofc  lifcM^  ».  T. 
l\  II .  W  iHvlp  11  AkUfl  d,  t'll-      I'  II  - 1  '^  r  ^  H  Jl  *  l*^  %  •#« 
K.  >:.  HAUKh  *  Mitii,  F.ul  II4I11  iit^  i£4«kii**Ur«  It,  X^ 


Watennaris%[Iount(un] 

WJiaTs  //I  a  Name? 

Ju^E  a*^  an  autograph  of  agre^l  p^rwi^fi  li 
ui^rth  SL-kfunng  for  memory'*  sike^  s*}  i« 

The  Name  of  the  Best 
Fountain  Peo 

\Mkrih  rriiiurnlnL'tiii^  whuti  plaiintng  jti^tir 
'.  jt.MiMru     Vuu  mu>t  ^\Tite  while  a^^y 
.iml  Jo[  iIjt' i^rL^atfst  convergence  aii<l 
I'ltii;^   LiMliful     service 
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Hammer  the  Hammer 


The  Iver  Johnsoti  isn't  a  bomb — it's  a  revolver*  It 
goes  off  oiily  wht^n  a  revolver  should — ^wben  yau  puU 
tbe  trigger,  Vou  can  drop  it,  strike  tt  agaijist  table 
a»rners^  or  hammer  the  tiaiamer,  with  ptrriifct  iinpun- 
fty*  But  tUe  instant  that  you  do  pull  the  trigger  in 
c^Lmest,  you  will  5nd  the  Iver  Johnson  a.  quick^  sure, 
straight  ahoQler, 

Our  Free  Booklet,  *^  Stiots/*  t^lls  mort  In  deiittl  why  the 

Iyer  jnhnaiin  has  ouLstrippt^  competitor!!  io  public  favor,    OoT 

bamljioiiKi  catAlofue  ^oci  ^iih  iti  showmK  details  »i  coastia{:tioQ« 

tver  tJohnson  Safety  Hammer  Hevolirep 

Rich  1  f  nicke led , «  ca libre  rini-fi re  or  ji  ca I tbre  ccn Ec r-  J |*    Est r^  length  barrel  dr  bl it«d 

fire,  i-iQ.  tuiTci;  or  iEt  cilibrc  ceater*6ret  ^J^-^io  barrei,      Q      ^niah  «i  ilivht  extra  ci?«t 

Jv^r  Jahnaon  Safety  HammftrtesB  Revolvor 
RitMi' nickeled,  a  calibre  ccnteT-firf .  j4bch  batrel;  £^    EjtttA  ktigih  birrel  eir  blued 
or  i'i  calibre  ceoLef-tFc,  1^4 -inch  birred    .    -    .    ^    .  ^  J       bnith  »t  sli^hl  uu^  cbft 

Solti  hf  Hardware  and  Bpontnf  nnodi  dpalen  e^tffTf  bcr*.  Of  stnt  prpp^id  nu  recti  pi  of 
price  it  deJ.lcr  wiiJ  noL  Aupply*    Louk  lor  the  owTe  head  on  grip  ind  otir  tiAnie  on  barrel, 

tVCR  JOHnSOnS  arms  a  CYCUC  works,  127  River  street,  fitchburg.  mm. 

New  York:  w  i^haJTiber^  StreeL         Spin  FranciBCO  :  Pliil.  h.  BtktaTi  Co.,  717  Market  St. 

HirnbuiYt  Germany  :  Pickhubeti  4. 

Iver  John  son  SinElA  BBrr«l  Shotsuno  and  Tr^sa  Brief  go  BIcyclea 


IvER  Johnson 

SAFETY     AUTOMATIC    REVOLVER 


And  Why  I 

No  mattf r  how  often  the  Rubbers^et  Shaving 
Brush  gets  in  hnt  water  it  is  never  in  trouble. 
I'he  bristles  s^VAnd  toyether  day  after  Jay  and 
year  after  year. 

RUBBERSET 


TFIAOC    n^«K 


The  brush 
That  Likes     j 
Hot  Water--' 


Shaving  Btushes 

have  litis  wonderful  udv:intaj^'e  ovtr  all  others 
becaiise  the  hr: sties  are  set  in  a  solid  bed  of 
vulcanized  ruh!>er*  l^u  anythin)^  that  will  loosen 
the  bristles  of  an  ordinary  brush — ffii*n  you'll 
understand  the  real  meaning  of  RUBBERS ET, 

Evi?ry  LiTusli  guaranietU. 

At  jiH  drjiU'r^'  mill  t"iirt*t'r*Mti  nil 

liic  Tiiimit  ahtK-Ai^  nil  f^vi-jy  Unish. 
If  Hint  iit  yfmt  t]<.*atfr'H,  fcotid  for 
liJviKlri  Hiul  tftdor  liy  iu;ill, 
fa  the  iverage  man  we  cotomtod  iht  i.OO  bFUih. 

ft*r«Vt    >hflV(nt    Cr*Hii    »«■»    iN>flfcU»    L|j»' 

1k'(br4  WLtlk'iitt  rtii^hiji)^  ^hUi  the  huid, 
r^in-ftij't  lijy.  t»4j^^irT  ftfiitv'i.  :i  ri^tjti*  iL 
iLii'H.'  «t  nil  dK-Alr'ra'-  ^^tnJ  '^ic  a(&iij^t>  r^r 
«A^iittle  Lube  cE^nt&lDiniir  oneDKHitJi'a  tuppljf. 
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BlFEIL0lniiftSi«H6SlSDIl' 

"AH  tHe  Arg^ument  Necessary^* 

The  International  Journal  of  Surgery,  Au^Bt,  1905,  under  the  bei 

"CYSTITIS"  says:    *ln  the  treatment  of  Cystitis  \vater  is  the  gri^eat  aid 
forms  of  medica-  RitnMff  a  TtTUtJilllAVCO  is  the  ideal  form  in  whidte 
tion.     Moreover,  UtfrfftW  Ml tllA,lflUtR  administer  it   to    the   cy^lk 

patient,  as  it  is  not  onl^  a  pure  solvent^  but  has  the  additional  virtue  of  a>fitiic- 
ing  substantial  quantities  of  the  alkaline  Lithates.  Patients  should  be  encottmieil 
to  take  from  two  to  four  quarts  per  day  if  they  can,  and  the  relief  thef  ifll 
obtain  will  be  all  the  argument  necessary  after  tiie  first  day  or  so,  '* 

Dr.  Geo.  Ben.  Johnston,  M.  D.  LL.  D.,  Rickynmid,  Fa.,  Ex^Prmidmi 
Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  Ex-President  Virg^inia  Meiim} 
Society,  and  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medicai  CoU*> 
of  Virginia:  *'If  I  were  asked  what  mineral  water  has  the  widest  rasfe 
of  usefulness,  I  would  RnnMrA^ImitAllfAVDo  '■*  ^^^  Acid  DIatbesiii 
unhesitatingly  answer,  JlUrNU«0U1tllAl»ueK  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Utb- 
aemla,  and  Uie  like,  its  action  is  prompt  and  lasting.  •  •  • .  Almost  any  caM 
of  Pyelitis  and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it»  and  many  cured." 

Medical  testimonials  maOed.    For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 
Hotel  at  Springs  Opens  June  15th. 

BDmUilliilASKDiSSlKffERC!  S'^i^SSS 


Do  You  Hear  Well? 


The  Stolt  Electrophone— a  New,  SclentWc  and  Practi- 
cal Invention  for  Those  Who  Are  Deaf  or  Partially 
Deaf— May  Now  Be  Teited  In  Your  Own  Home. 

Draf  or  pdrtially  deaf  people  may  now  make  a  month's  tnal  of  the  Stolx 
1<  ictirophone  on  payment  of  a  small  dcp<jsft.  This  is  unusually  impor- 
^ygm  tADt  news  for  the  deaf,  for  by  this 

'f  plan  the  final  selection  of  the  •■« 

•^  toaplstely  Mtlafaetory  kaariay 

■^  aid  i«  mm4*  •amj  aad  laezpeaslTe 

--  far  rTeryoB*. 

— '  ^^  Thi*  new  Invention  (U.  S. 
Pfttrnt*  Nos.  858,086  and  855,458) 
renders  unni-cesKiry  such 
iluinsy,  un^ltfhtly,  and  ire- 
qiirritly  harmful  devices  as 
trufiipetw,  horns,  tubes,  ear 
driiiii*.  fnn«,  etc.  It  is  a  tiny 
elcttric  telephone  that  fit*  on 
the  car  and  which,  the  instant 
it  is  applied  aiaralflM  the  sound 
waves  in  such  manner  as  to 
cause  an  aatoaiaklav  laereaM  in 
the  fieamaM  of  all  aonada.  It 
overcomes  the  buzzing  and 
roaring  ear  noises  and,  also,  so 
coBvtaatly  and  elMtrieaiiy  exei^ 
eiaea  the  vital  parts  of  the  ear 
that.  Banaliy,  the  natnral  an* 
aided  heariBff  Itself  Is  ff  radnally 
rcatored. 

What  Two  Business  Men  Say. 

«;TOl-;r  EI-KCTROPHONE  CO..  Chicago.— I  am  pleased  to  say 
It    I    the  i'-l''<""'ophone   Is    very   satisfactory.       Being  small  In   sire  and 

,'.it  in  hearing  qualities  makes  it  preferable  to  aay.  I  can  recommend 
h'k.  ."Il  p'-rvms  who  have  defective  hearing.— M.  W.  HOYT,  Wholesale 
(,,o<'«-r,  Mi'-liit'an  Ave.  and  River  St.,  Chicago. 

I      11    S TULZ.  Mgr.     Dear  Sir  :— I  got  so  deaf  I  could  not  hear  with 

!   fciieaicing  tul>e  and  was  advised  to   try  the   Electrophone.     After 
I'/ii.-a  T»»r«  of  deafnea^i  discomfort  and  worry  I  now  hear  perfeetly  at 
'  "  ni.d  at  concert*. -W.  R.  UTLEY.  Sales  Mgr.  S   A.  Maxwell  & 
'f  ll     410-434  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Wflf  "f  call  at  our  Chicago  offices  for  particulars  of  our  personal  test 
dfi.o^lt   offrr  and   list   of  prominent    endorsers  who  will  answer  in • 
""ifir-!,      rhysuians  cordially  invited  to  investigate. 
''Address  or  call  (call  if  you  can) 

\io\t  Electrophone  Co.,  1032  Stewart  BIdg.,  Chicago. 

,„,,Kh  Officev— Philadelphia,  Pa.— Cincinnati.  O.— Seattle.  Wash.— 
I    ,tiM'f«polls,  Ind. — Des  Moines.  Iowa— Toronto.  Canada. 


Ave.,  Maywocd,  111.,  wears 
an  I-l*"' 'rophone.  Less  «  on- 
spicuous   than   eye  gla.sses. 


ABNICA 

TQDTH  50AP  ' 
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WmCHBSUR 


SELF-LOADING  REPEATING  RIFLES 

When  selecting:  a  recoil  operated  rifle,  don't  buy  complication  and 
1  bulk.    Winchester  Self-Loaders  are  neither  complicated  nor  cum- 

f  bersome.  They  are  the  only  rifles  made  which  will  shoot  a  series  of 

shots  faster  than  an  ordinary  repeater.  Made  in  ,32,  .35  and  .351 
High  Power  calibers^  they  handle  modern  cartridges  less  costly 
and  less  bulky   than   old-style  ammunition  no  more   powerfuL 

Full  /iiu^traTfd  IteMrripfhtn  qf  T'l-^jf*  WonderpflJ^^Jiii  ^nt  Fr^f  Vpon  MtquuU 
WINCHESTER      REPeATlNQ      ARMS    CO*.     -     •      NEW      HAVEN,      CONN 


AY- FE  VER-'ASTHMA 


THE 


AYES 

lETHOD 


THE    LATEST    INFORMATION 

ahout  nAy-F**vpr  wBil  AMt^mu— lU  Nature,  Ii#  ijauH.'.  Itfi  r*>r(»i;iUiNbtl-mdM,  uiiil  whutt  c4iJi  be  douOi  for  It.  4 
BatlQti&l,  ComUi(m-^t>A^  Stef  hint  nf  Ho  mi'  Tn-utmt-nr  hhti  M^i-li  ru  l.iurH.  wtitch  U  tljon>u^li  Ly  uUt  eomp\rim\f 
RUr4r(>iiafiil  Vmi  oujfhl  I'p  JtcKiw  nljtiut  fJiiii.  Write  Uyr  B-^ik  N^i.  am!  nynd  nitnii><4  nf  ottl«r  huHbitsi*  Cof 
«jpi»*.    Ai1-lrfHi»  V.  HAIiULl>  HAYKS.  Utiflhto   "S,  X* 


WsT^nDia  monds  cPedn 


OfT  CAN  EAiILT  OWIf  A  UlAMOff »  ©ft  WATCilI,  orpf«on*  ooftM  ft  gtfi  to  ftam*  ioy«I  om.    8*Ddforoijrlf-*Qtifan         __ 
m ^^  gK^KB  ^K  p«C»)o<r,  ^tuLU'TifrTOU  -t^liyi  tberelroiD  to  nt^utl  on  KT't^ruviiLl.   it  ym  Uk^  It,  imjr  une-tlftli  on  d«Jlvc>ry,  iMi«Jij^  la  B  Oguu 

^^"       ■■rjr  A^O  W  ATI! II  i'KKUlT  tlOt-HE,  Tftiaa  ID  to  HK:^  «i,riii]iiAili?\    Writ^  loii&j  tor ']<'i»  rlraT«QAlhlCR|;Q^ 


The  Prophylactic  Cleanser  That  Bubbles  Oxygen 


WHILK  rr  CLEAN ^KS. 

INjur  a  littl*^  IHotcok":'"  on  inMintl  sliiti  '^r  ti^iHi**,— hothlt>it  h^p^i^tm.    V*jiir  a  lutlv  on  u  wrmud,  rnl  ^P^  biim  or  tAki-  u 
Ixttlfi  ta  tnlK^  tiinuth  fitui  ¥!*'*•  bfiw  it  hMhMf'Hi  urn  I  fortmH. 

The  IhjJ>Np«  and  fonjn  itrv  f>]cypi^n  ck^arii*!  nif *  prjrifyin^  ati'l  nF-utrali/inji^  tlif?  firoilui'td  of   rjpc»v  and  lEiF^HUiiik 

THC    OAKIh^AMD    CHE^MICAI^     COMPJ^HV,  -  NErW   YORK 
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DEEP  BREATHING 

Versus 

PHYSICAL    EXERCISE 

The  principal  aim  of  every  sjrstem  of  physical  exercise  is  to  streUKthen  the  Tital  orsan- 
ten — ih<r  heir*,  lunzs.  stomach,  liver,  etc. — but  lew  have  the  time  and  vital  force  to  a 
ptjsh  this  resuh  in  such  an  indirect  manner.     My  system  of 

BREATHING  GYMNASTICS 

directly  exercises,  kneads  and  maasaxes  the  vital  organs  thus  enablinjr  the  weakest  i 

to  do-i«e  as  m^ch  benefit   from  exercise  as  the  strongest  man.     It  stipes  at  the  seat  of  all 

««akn«^ss  and  disease— the  BLOOD. 

Fifteen    miniztes  drrotrd  daily  to  proper  breathing  Kymnastics  will  make  one  immune 
to  ooUt.  catanh,  poenmonia  and  consumption,  and  build  up  a  robust  physique. 

Sead  for  syS-pace  booklet.  "  Breathing  for  Health.  Strength  and  Enduraaoe.'*  It's 
iree. 

I  abo  poblish  a  64-paKe  book  on  tfie  sabfect,  *'  Lanff  and  Muscle  Culture."  It  is  fully 
tZssntJt'i,  showiac  die  correct  and  incorrect  method  of  breathing ;  also  contains  hundreds  of 
ocber  Talsobfe  hints  on  bceathins  and  exercise.    Price  10  cents.    Address 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN,  Respiratory  Specialist, 
1612  TcTMJMl  Wdc..  103  Park  Ave,  New  York. 


^^^ 


FMT-fWwir  Vertical 

LETTER     FILE 

ttoie^*  t1>»#*#  Lrtftr* 


50U0  OAK 


Dl  ST  PftOOF 


'12 

■  ^  ■^-  ;  ^■^   ■_ji4iw.<'  il  Cat  i 

■  ^^^^       4,r*^r*K.      Cl»f-K      h«.lal      ^.i. 

£D^w^.  Mv73.    J  Drawer.  $9.75 
An  F.O.B,  Factory 


0»   ApPfT>>*l 


YT.V^vh, 


We  Ship  on  Aa/trairat 

_  A  -  J.  .K*,'  .'"If.  ftrr^v  iTf  ireiffht  and  allow 
:ycle.  IT  ONLY 
■rd  of  pricts  and 
o8  models. 


,«  i>At»  FUte    TRIAL 


FACTORY  PRICES . ,..v  'JTS^^^.. 


RIDER 


/  9sitioH  on 


laree  Ait 
Mittefiist 


PKAO  CYCLE  CO 


tvfry  <*  faerr'  aiv  makfiisr  bif 
iiu^ucv  f  iliibiting  and  selling 
Ky^  %%\%  X  ^#:&i>er  Lt'iBn  say  other  &ctory. 
,  C  ^-i  »f#r*«rtliM*  ^luff'*^  *  i.  iels,  parts,  repairs 
/i    iL.ii,f  m"*^/  /n.ii.    Do  Not  Waltl 

'   '"iipt^V-a^,   CHICAQO 


ELECTRIC 


\  LANTERNS,  BATTER Y  LAMPS. 
NOVELTIES,  catalog  of  200  Free.  If 
h*«  cln-tric  we  hare  it-  Big  Cataloc  3  cts. 
.*...*  "KIK<-rK10  WOKKS.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
**"V^  i.-  Ur«  Kiuartrrs  for  Dvnamo*.  Motors.  Fan^  Toys.  Baneriea. 
l^::"^l\^^i!^^^^^        Undenell  AU.    Want  Agenf . 


Buiidupa  $5,000  Business 


in  two  yesn   by  wixrtm^  a  fJoUccooa  , 
W«  tf^cfa  you  all  the  sccrvts  «if  Tkm  1 
And  ])i^K  U>  ctaft  as    agrvcic^r  ■! 
9^[ja.Ts   lime  will   bcgm    eajniAff   1 
tfime  Ai  onix, 

Bigp  new  field,  no  capU 

r^r^^li'id.    Wr  vFnd  frradyBtE9  tm^mm^    Vi^»^ 

».  r    lr<^e     [^JnWt-%.      "'FrOflt    ^    OW'IM^'^    C94    i^^ 

r: « \klQ  tf  tiUa.     AJdre»  W .  A,  SB  k Y  KJ^  1>pv 

AMERICAN    COLLECTIOPI    SESITlCE 

111?  iti^t  S',r^4,   DTTRihtT,   54l<H 


Had  To  Take  His  Shoes  Off 

lo  rench  til*  fwrnnee.    Water  tomlnr  tlirouclk  «4#e v^i» 
t>r  r  c^U^r.    V  acHi  o  ur  * '  W  a  xlb  "  pent  il  ^r.    CVllsr  bast  ^, 

The  f  irtiliiaili   TTiclh'-ls  ai^e  ip   ii4uj^u^t:<    a^io^t    cSdm^^^c^     "■•■ 

Ei;ir  r-uf  In ni^itlrt  ind  !t<*.rn  Ji&w  to  fct^p  eutire  b*<L^Mi  dr*  ^ 

NEAL  FARNHAM.  C.  E,  HcCii  Ult  aidg.,    NEW   TMK 


9,0 5 9 -Word 

Business  Book  Free 


NmttJ^  stud  us  a  postal  and  ask  lor  our  tree  t  ^^t.  1 
9.QS4  ^ord  Bqsmcss  BooklM  which  ttlLs  bf^ir  prie«kM  £iw 
nciii  EKpe^ritnce,  aqueeicd  from  Ehe  hvcs  of  iii  bic  tivii 

r<^ur  ji4i][iry.  Lo  incrciiMyQur  protiU.    Tbis  tree  bc^ok^  tlt^ 
witb 

— aow  to  nanagv  a  batiacn 
— faowtosellfroods 

—Bow  to  get  money  hf  mril 

^^lowto  bay  at  tt>ck*botiim 
—How  to  coUcct  mooey 

— Bowtoaiopooat  leak* 

^How  to  train  and  haadteaai 

— Bow  to  t«tand  hold  a  poaMea 


—How  to 
ScBdlnff  lor  thit  frw  tMok  bindi  yoa  to  aothini 
tioo:  yet  it  may  be  the  meanaof  staitlns  yon  oa  a 
will  not  deny  yourself  this  prlrilece,  when  It  iiiTwiT«a  wm,T  ««>«  • 
postal— a  penny  I    Simply  say  **Send  on  yoor  9.Q99>word  Boohlet 

SYSTEM.  DepL  R,  B1-I53  Wabwh  Avenue, 


Every  Sick  Person  "^i^JS^  Free  Books 


And  If^iTi  wh^t  Ovydoaor  ls> 

hii«  lUiiu^  fur  <»tln?rs^ 


-koH-  it  apo rates  to  restore  and  wnnifitAin  good  health — ^whet  It 

Wliy  W  !«k-k  r  Vihy  B\iffef«  -Erhpu  OM3f donor  may  bring:  you  Tifforoos  health.  Qixy^amar 
hAM  Ih'pii  in  Hiicct^i^u!  n!^  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  has  made  well,  large  numbers  of  suppofled 
•'  iMi^'irrtbli^H,  '  ouEk?i^  given  up  as  hojh^t^A*— t^uflferers  from  serious  forms  of  disease. 

WLiy  not  voit  f  Ojcy donor  appeals  to  the  intelligence.  It  demands  confidence  by  reason  ci 
tlu*  tfoiKl  work  It  has  niioompllslidl* 

Svnd  to-day  for  oiir  Ffce  Booksi  and  see  how  reasonable  are  all  the  claims.  Read 
ttirf  rr^ortn  froiii  ^ratoful  mcnazkd  women  who  have  been  restored  to  health  after  long 
vrarrt  i^f  NurTrHiijT 

w  r  i  ti  V 1  ti^  t  lit'  fullest  in  veati  (jjition  i>f  our  claims. 

II «•  ware  ot  Iraudulent  Imltatlona,    The  name  of  the  discoverer  and  inventor— Dr. 

^jtnrtic'  -  Ih  HtrtTiiptii  in  tlu^  meta\  of  every  Genuine  Oxydonor.    Look  for  that  name. 

DR.  H.  SANCHE  a  CO..  SSW«fl;;?.r«':lrS%ta.» 

mt  West  St,  Catherine  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Pi4a*t  m^fttiott  tfi4  iiat/ieuf  qf  Review^  m/ien  writing  to  adotrtiMra 


:lassified  advertising 


REAL  £STAT£ 


WEST                                       1 

WEST 

^M      JOSE,    the    ••  Garden    City"    of   Callforola-ln    tho 
rt    o*  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley.     The  educational. 
rl<mlttiraU   acenlc   and   home  center   of   California.      De- 
itful    all-year-round  climate.     Send   for  free,    illustrated 
Iclct;      M.      Address.    Chamber   of    Commerce.    San    Jose. 
Ifornla. 

SELL  YOUR  REAL  ESTATE  QUICKLY  for  cash.  The 
only  system  of  its  kind  In  the  world.  You  get  results, 
not  promises.  No  retaining  fees. ^Booklet  free.  Real 
Estate    Salesman   Co.,    461    Brace    Block.    Uncoln,    Neb. 

CORN  BELT  FARMS  guaranteed  to  pay  6%  oa  the  In- 
Testment.  Increasing  In  value  each  year,  write  for  list. 
Also  furnish  Investors  carefully  selected  first  mortgage 
farm  loans.     H.  L.  Craven  &  Co..  Onawa.  Iowa. 

AI^PORNIA    RANCHES    (Graslnir  or   Asricultnral).    Or- 
nis:     on.  Timber  and  Mineral  lands  for  sale.    Personally 
-cte^l.      Prices,  terms  attractlye.     Correspondence  sollcf- 
Tbe  Anglo  American  Corporation.  Mills  Building.  San 
mcisoo.     References. 

NEW  COUNTRY  ATTRACTS  SETTTLERS.  Merchants, 
farmers,  fruit-growers,  truck-gardeners,  and  others  are 
moving  to  the  winning  West,  along  the  new  trans-conti- 
nental line  In  the  Dakotas.  Montana.  Idaho,  and  Washing- 
ton. Maps  and  descriptive  books  free,  from  F.  A.  Miller. 
General  Passenger  Agent.  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway.  Chicago. 

(r>7SJBINE    AND    QOLD-Colorado   booms.      Beet    sugar, 
trie    power,   irrigation,   coal  mining.     No   cyclones,   sun- 
>kes,    malaria,  consumption  or  fleas.     Big  profits  In  cheap 
*.      l^rlte  John  E.  Leet.  429  Symes  BuU^ng.  Denyer. 

OR      8ALE-A    half    interest    In   a    profitable    sheep   and 
tie    ranch  In  N.  MONTANA:  one  of  the  partners  Is  giy- 
ap    his  share  of  business  for  good  reasons,    and  adver- 
>r     will   be   pleased   to  hear   from    Interested    parties,    to 
om    he  will  forward  full  particulars.       J.  Byron  Slmplo. 
Iham,    Montana. 

$250  BUILDING  LOTS  FOR  $125.  Suburb.  Racine.  Wis., 
population  37.000.  Manufacturing  city,  close  to  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee.  $5  down;  $3  per  month:  no  taxes  or  inter- 
est until  paid.  Values  Increasing.  Catalog  free.  Chas.  R. 
Davis.  3  Mitchell  Bldg.  Milwaukee. 

1200  ACRE  STOCK  RANCH  in  sunny  Tennessee,  on  famous 
Highland  Run.  Level,  timber;  600  acres  woven  wire  fence; 
80  acres  cultivated.  $12,000.  Details  gladly  given.  Money 
maker  bargain.    J.  C.   Ambler,  owner.  Manchester.   Tenn. 

lAVB    TOU  $10?     Invest  It  In  Seattle  property,   and  It 
11   itrow  while  you  sleep.     We  will  show  you  how  free  of 
trice.        Seattle    Improrement    Syndicate.    1013    American 
nk    BIdg..   Seattle.   Wash. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

SOUTH 

3KAUTIPUL  COUNTRY  SITES  In  lots  of  4  acres  and  up. 
mlnotes*  driye  from  Greenwich.  Conn.;  45  minutes  from 
"w    York  now;   will  be  85  minutes  next  year  when  New 
a  Ten  Road  Is  electrified.     These  lots  are  In  restricted  resl- 
nce    park.     Town   water  will  be  supplied.     Most  eligible 

FOR  SALE— PALM  BEACH  building  site,  most  beautiful 
part  of  Lake  Worth.  10|  acres,  extending  to  ocean;  IW 
orange  and  grape  fruit  trees;  also  bungalow  furnished  for 
rent;  surrounded  with  tropical  fruit.  A.  M.  Whitman.  West 
Palm    Beach.    Florida. 

iehborhood  near  New  York.     Loyely  country  driye  to  prop- 
ty.      One  of  the  few  chances  left  to  get  the  most  desirable 
'iirhborbood   and  real  country  surroundings  with   easy  ac- 
^iilblUty.     Address  W.  F.   Day." Greenwich.  Conn. 

FORTUNES  are  being  made  In  the  famous  Sanford 
Celery  Delta.  A  request  will  bring  you  valuable  Informa- 
tion.    Howard-Packard  Land  Co.,  Sanrord.  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — 130  acres  picturesque  land  bordering  on  small 
ver.       A    chance    to   get    the    wildest    and    most    romantic 
Ktural  beauty  In  an  estate,  and  will  be  within  50  minutes 
'    New   York.      Millionaires'    estates   all   around.      In    most 
t*«lrable   town  In  Connecticut.     Bass  fishing,   trout  fishing 
t    hand.     Three    miles    from    Golf   Club.      Site    gives    fine 
l-w   of  Sound.     A  rare  opportunItT  to  get  an  estate  com- 
ininjK    natural    beauty   and    nccessIhiUty.      Price.   $350   per 
<  r<».      Address  W,  P.  Day,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

CHOICE  VIRGINIA  HOME,  1143  acres  (can  divide);  8 
miles  l>elow  Richmond,  on  James  River.  Wharf.  Moderu 
hulldlnes;  best  of  Und.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  J. 
McPhaU.    R.   P.   D.   6.   Richmond.    Vs. 

ARE  YOU  looking  for  winter  home  site  at  bargain  price? 
Orangeburg.  S.  C.  nearly  three  acres^  Select  location. 
Town  has  ail  modem  conveniences.  $20,000.  Write  for  d**- 
talled  description.     J.  B.  Bull,  P.  0.  Box  11.  Orangeburg.  S.  C. 

" -» -■ 

t^CAL     ESTATE     MORT- 
OAGES,  BONDS,  ETC. 

0^4  to  8%  A  YEAR.  As  s  national  bank,  we  cannot  In- 
■f^t  our  funds  in  real  estate  mortgages.  But  we  can 
•nt  you  '•  next  "  on  good  ones  at  Q%  to  8%  interest, 
iddreas  B.  M.  Martin.  Cashier.  Island  City  National  Bank. 
vt'y    West.   Florida. , 

FABM  LOANS  netting  6%  to  7%  represent  the  safest 
nvestments  to-day.  Tliey  Improve  with  age  and  are  not 
effected  by  trusts  or  panics.  Much  better  than  Savlnn 
Sanks.  Obtainable  from  $500.00  upwards.  Get  posted. 
iVrite  for  free  sample  copy.  Address  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 
^fonadnock   Block.   Chicago.     It  tells   all  about  them. 

SEVEN  PER  CENT.  GUARANTEED  INTEREST  FOR 
LIFE  ON  LIFE  ANNUITIES  Issued  at  age  50.  Contracts 
Issued  all  ages  pay  from  5  per  cent,  st  are  26  to  13  per 
rent,  age  60.  No  medical  examination.  The  only  Invest- 
ment thst  never  reduces  interest  rate  or  defaults  on  dlvi- 
dends.     Jsmes  A.  Steele.  170  Broadway.  New  York. 

INVESTORS:  Write  for  our  booklet  called  *'  We're  Right 
on  the  Ground. "  with  descriptive  list  of  First  Mortgage 
Farm  Loans  netting  6  per  cent.  E.  J.  Lander  &  Co..  Box 
"  3."  Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 

POSITIONS   OPEN  AND 
POSITIONS  WANTED 

**  UNCLE  SAM  **  wants  RaOway  Mall  Clerks,  City  Mall 
Carrtera,  Post  OAce  Clerks.  Clerks  at  Washington.  Im- 
mediately. Salaries,  $600  to  $1,400.  Examinations  every- 
where soon.  Candidates  prepared  free.  Franklin  Institute, 
IVpt.   FP.    Rochester.   N.   Y. 

BOOKKBBPBB  to  act  as  assistant  manager.  $780-$832: 
Tnflic  Manager,  shoe  concern,  $930-$l040:  Office  Manager. 
advertislM.  $1500;  Traffic  Agent.  $780-$1000;  AdvertUlng. 
91300.     Hapgoods.  805-807  B'way.   N.  Y. 


LA^VYKRSs   PATENTS, 
CHEMISTS 

PATENTS  OBTAINED  and  trademarks  registered.  Mod- 
erate charges  for  careful  work.  Our  booklet.  "  Concerning 
Patents."  mailed  free.  Calver  &  Calrer.  Patent  Lawyers 
and  Solicitors.  Washington.  D.  C.  (Formerly  Examiners 
U.  S.   Patent  Office.) 

PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS.  Send  for  my  free  book. 
••  How  to  Get  Them.  Use  Your  Eyes  and  Brain."  Invent 
something  useful.  Then  send  description  for  my  free  opin- 
ion as  to  its  pstentabllity.  Advice  free.  Joshua  R.  U. 
Potts.  Lawyer.  306  9th  St..  Washington.  D.  C;  80  Dear- 
bom  St..  Chicago:  029  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia. 

PATEINTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  3  books  for  inventors 
mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  ic  A.  n. 
Lacey,  Rooms  13  to  23.  Pacific  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
E^t^ilshed    1869. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $100,000  oCTered  for  one  Inven- 
tlon:  $8500  for  another.  Book,  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent.*'  and  "  What  to  Invent."  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  ss  to  patentability.  Patent  ob- 
tained or  fee  returned.  We  adveriise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense.  Established  15  years.  Chandlee  & 
Cbsndlce.    Patent    Attys..    015   F    St..    Washington.    D.    C. 

PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS.  DESIGNS  AND  COPY- 
RIGHTS. Information  freely  furnished  on  request.  Lang- 
don  Moore  < formerly  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office).  Wash- 
ington  Loan   and  Trust   Building.   Washington.    D.   C. 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  sketch  for 
free  report  as  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  to 
Invent,  with  valuanle  List  of  Inventions  Wsntcd.  sent  free. 
One  million  dollars  offered  for  one  invention:  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress;  sample  free.  Bvana»  WUkens  ik  Co..  Washington. 
D.  C. 
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..-n*-^  Ctrrj  »  fnll  I^-*  -f  Kodaks, 
r*-x  Ca.=i-n«:  *!*>  scrcli*-*-  Write 
^•t=*?r  A  Nrwty  Cu..  171  Bruadvaj. 


rmvm-nXlSHTNO      FuR      AMATEreS      pr*»mptlj      by 

null.  Expert  w»»rtn:*  n,  tf^tt  n^:»-rt»it.  hiz!>-^t  p^d»? 
»  rk-  Eclir^nf  a  *f-r.  i3!*t.  Wr.:--  for  prl^--^  aad  spt-eial 
offer*.     Bob:.    Jotnsr-'O,   I>*pt.    B,    WUk-»-Barrr,    Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND 
PICTURES 

V  FAMOrS  SHEEP  PICTrBE.  pboto  from  llf«».  10  x  32 
lm'h«»s.  Copy  p«nt  for  In«s;>*Htion  frve  to  r»^pon»Ible  partle*. 
A  rar«»  oDDortonity.  WriTc  at  ♦tn^*'  for  particoJarB.  Brii-hm 
Staillo.    Y:    M.    C.    A.    Bldg..    Bochegter.    X.    Y. 

SEND  TWO  20.  STAMPS  for  cataloguo  aDd  two  plrtnr»»«. 
or  25o.  fur  25  art  subj^H't*.  »ite  5i  x  8.  S«-u*l  $1.<m>  for 
Now  Testament  Set  Famuas  Ti«*ot  Plctur.-n  Id  folom. 
Porry  Pictures  Company.   Dept.  9.  JJalden.   Mass. 

AUTOMOBILE^S.  CAR- 
RIAG£S  AND  FIXTURES 

BVROAINS — New  and  Second-Hand  Antomoblles  at  30% 
to  7'*'^  reduction.  We  have  all  makes  constantly  on  hand. 
American  and  Foreign,  and  every  automobile  we  sell  we 
absolutely  ifuarantee.  We  are  the  largest  dealers  In  the 
world  In  new  and  second-hand  antomoblles  and  receive  first 
call  from  mannfacturcrs  and  Individuals  wishing  to  realize 
niilcklr  We  save  .vou  money  on  tires,  apparel  and  supplies. 
Si'nd  for  latest  price  Hat  of  new  and  second-hand  auto- 
mnhllea  and  new  supply  catalog  number  106.  Times  Square 
AStoiSSbne  Company.  1509  Broadway.  M--  v«rir.  ii«^ 
Michigan   Ave..   Chicago. 


111. 


New    York:     1332 


100  LATE  MODELS— White  Steamers  and  other  standard 
•ntomobllos  for  quick  sale.  Some  choice  bargains  In  list 
5.  Write  for  It.  $200  and  up.  Automobile  Clearing 
House    240  Michigan  Ave..   Chicago.   111. 


TkivI 


FOR  Til£  DEAF 


PLA.NOS,  MUSICAL  IN- 
STRUM£NTS 


ITKSS  4k  PCMCD  PIA3C06.  By  ««r  — "i—  pha  ym  -m. 
tair  »  pliM  ar  tke  very  hi|iht»t  faaltty  st  m.  tmM  i«»*  • 
~  0«r  eafafagf    far  tke  aAtas.  •■*  '' 


^emkBT  »nm  UMB  wttv  ym.  m  p«rwl  ktter  scatxct^* 
prtecs  ■■«  exylaJafaff  ham  easy  it  I*  t»  k^y  af  wl     WW  ».■: 
mm.  Bp»teial.  aad  p«y  nBwmj  ftdciktt  botfc  ««7«  tf  ^k» 
flKtaty.     Write  t»-day  ter  cat«lo«*e  aai  taB    laHiiw  " 
Ivcfs  *   PMd   Pluo  0»..   10»   BoyiMM  8c^  BiM  bl  &« 


GEMTDCB      BAEGAIXS      IN      HIGH-CRADB      riAV- 

SUiektly-«aed  ImMmibis:  7  Stelawayv  tnm  SIM  ss  < 
Wcfecra  fraa  $250  «p;  7  Knbcs.  $2S0  sp;  S  Ckk^er^  C 
■p:  alM  CDod  aevaod-^aad  UprUbta.  $100  mo.  Kb?  m 
Beats.    Lyoa  &  HoOy.  40  Adaas  St.,  CkleacB.    Wittt  f^ 


FOR  THE  OFFICE  AND 
STORE 


THE  ADDHESSOGRAPH  doe«  tlie  wofk  ot  Twrcrty  tV*fc 
It  prints  900U  addreaws  per  h<mr  on  rBTrVipw.  e«r*t.  "• 
thlBT— everytbiag.  These  addresaea  look  Ifte  typrwrttar- 
insw  a  persooal  bosiaem  correspoodence  rtrspcfaa  ttr  r 
Ti»rti»ing.  Speedy— CooTenlent — Accorate — SlaBplr  '  ' 
office  bor  operates  it.  Save*  tine,  labor  and  \ 
for  cataloffoe. 
St..   Chicago. 


1--' 


Addressograpb  Company.  TS  W.   Tea  !■-• 


TOE  ADYRBTISER  has  aeveral  sllgbtly  ose*.   ^  . 

a  tod  Bornnigha  Adding  and  Listing  HaclUnes  for  aUe  «  ^ 
bberal  dlscoout  from  prices  for  new  aaeh^aea,  t>* 
madUnea  are  as  good  as  new  and  will  last  a  ttMvt 
They  have  been  displaced  by  the  latest  style 
Electric.  I  will  be  glad  to  quote  prfc<«  «u 
"  Burroughs."  7  Spltxer  Arcade.   Toledo.   Ob*  . 


ARCHITECTURE. 
BUILDING,  MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRACUC  RAM,  pi 

Kmer— no  attention— no  exp«aise— 2  fei 
feet,  etc._  Guaranteed.     Cataloc  free, 


water 


iiimna 
•mer— no  attention— no  exp«aise— 2  feet  fall 

J  feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalmc  free.     Rlf^  Eii 

Co.,   21P1   Trinity   BuUdlng.   New   York  gjty. 


A  COU)  STORAGE  PLANT  will  nay  for  itself  ta  «- 
season.  Write  for  descriptioa  of  Gravity  Brln^  fijwr^ 
(using  ice  and  salt).  State  stae  room  and  for  par^v 
wanted.    Madison  Cooper  Co.,  104  Court,  Watertova.  X  T 


MOTOR   BOATS.    SPORT- 
ING GOODS.  BICYCLES 


MOTOR  BOATS  AND  YACHTS  OUTFITTED,  My  »■• 
catalog.  No.  21.  showing  flags  in  colors  and  Ulascrst.v 
every  necessity  for  YachUmen.  with  Mall  Order  DtoetaK 
Sheet,  sent  free.     Hopltins.   119  Chambers  St.,  New  ToA 


BICYCLES— VacaUon  bicycles,  new  tires,  newly  »«s 
eled.  ready  to  ride.  $<t  np.  Good  tandems,  $10  9;  tf 
high  grade  makes.  Send  for  catalogue.  Denlncer'a.  SB- 
345   North   St..    Rochester.    N.    Y. 
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niGH-CLASS  SAI«£SMCN  AND  AGKNTS  1?^ANT£D 


RENTS — Hake  blir   money  eTciy  day. 
idere^  Shirt .waiatPatteras  aell  at  aixht. 


Our  Swlaa  em- 

, .  lUaatrated  (and 

ru    to>    Oatalgic  sent  to  you  upon  receipt  of  yonr  name.  D. 
Smbroldery  Worka.  Dept.  B.,  96  B.  Broadway.  New  Tork. 

HOtTSANDS    IN    USE    tbronirbont    the    world.      $15.00 
em  *'      Adding    Machine;     Tory    compact,     elefcant     aide 
Special  offer  to  hlsb  srrade  Aeents.     Automatic  Add- 
Mactilne  Co..  Dept.  0,  332  Broadway.  New  York. 

CSKXTS.  BCAI.B  OR  FEMALE,  can  make  blic  money  sell- 
tny    ponjcee  Swlaa  embroidered  waist   pattema  and  allk 
wis.       Biff  money  for  yon.     Catalo^ae  mailed  on  request. 
p>ph   OlucK,  621  B'dway.  New  York. 


TAXXKI).    Men   and  women   of  leood  ability   and   stroni; 
sonalltj-  to  represent  Dodd.  Mead  St  Co.  in  all  parts  of 
United    States.      References    required.      Address   Dodd. 
ad   ^    Company.  New  York  City. 


i<!KXTS,  either  aex,  earn  bi|t  money  selUns  our  new 
rsian  L.awn  Walsta.  Mexican  Drawn  Work  Waists  and 
eat  styles  Ponsee  Silk  Walat  Patterns,  etc.  National 
porting  Co..  69d  Broadway.  Desk  R.  N.  Y. 

SALESMEN:  Printinir  Ink.  $1500:  Plumbing  Supplies. 
MH>:  Lreather  Belting.  $2000:  Marine  Hardware.  $1200; 
-cbsDlesl  Rubber  Goods.  $1800;  Oroceries.  $1300.  Hap- 
>ds.    3O&-807  B'way.   N.   Y. 

lEPRBSRNTATIVES  WANTED.  Policy  costing  only  SI 
ar.  psys  $1000  death,  $250  loss  hand  or  foot,  $5  weekly 
i»  time.  No  examination  or  assessment.  "  $1500  Spe- 
ll,*' $3.  Dnqnesne  Registry  Co.,  920  Ferguson  Bldff.. 
ttsbonr.  Pa. 


ACCOUNTANTS  AND  BOOKKEEPERS  wanted  to  Intro- 
ice  oar  loose  leaf  blndera.  All  or  part  time.  Liberal 
innalasloii  and  renewala.  Complete  line  of  supplies  for  a  or 
andard  binders.  Write  tor  cataloe  and  terma.  The  C.  E. 
leppsrd  Co.,  63  Cliff  St..  New  York. 

MANAGER    wanted    in    erery    city    and  county,    handle 

^st     ps3'inie    business    known,    loffitlmate.  new.    exclusive 

tntroi;  do  insurance  or  book  canTassing.  Addreas  Chaa. 
aUtead.   86  West  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


••  If  THERE  were  no  telephones  in  yonr  territory  now, 
and  you  had  the  excluaiTe  rljcht  of  selling  them  there,  yow 
proposition  would  not  be  as  irood  as  one  l  hare  to  offer  yo« 
now.  if  yoo  are  the  man  or  men.  Ref.  1st.  Ntl.  Bank.  Chi- 
cago, M.  C.  Pltner.  183-180  Lake  St..  Chicago. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  enencetlc  solicitors 
with  grit  and  aelllnx  power.  Article  absolutely  new  anditnar- 
anteed.  Tremendous  seller.  Everybody  buys  If  shown.  60c  to 
^  profit  each  sale.  Vlrjfln  field  awaits  hustlers  everywhere. 
Write  to-day.      Sanltax  Co..  2313  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 

MONEY— MONEY-MONEY  I  That's  what  you  make 
when  you  become  a  Davla  Agent.  Best  season  now.  We 
manufacture  most  complete  biggest  value  Soap  and  Toilet 
Article  Combinations  with  valuable  Premiums.  Big  35c 
So!ler6.  Enormous  Profits.  Davla  Soap  Co..  20  Union  Park 
Ct.,    Chicago. 

AQENTS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  selling  our  new  sign  let- 
ters  for  office  windows,  store  fronts  and  glass  signs.  Any 
one  can  put  them  on.  Write  to-day  for  free  aample  and 
fnU  particulars.  MetaUlc  Sign  Letter  Co..  68  N.  Clark  St.. 
Chicago. 

AGENTS— Portrtlts.  35  cents:  frames.  15  cents:  sheet  pic- 
tures. 1  cent;  stereoscopes.  25  cents;  views.  1  cent.  30 
days'  credit.  Samples  and  catalogue  free.  Consolidated 
Portrait   Co..    290—174   W.    Adams   St..    Chicago. 

AOENTS-GOOD  MONEY  EASILY  MADE  selling  our  14 
new  patented  articles.  Each  one  a  neceaslty  to  every 
woman  and  a  rapid  seller.  No  scheme.  Sample  free  to 
hustlers.     A.  M.  Young  &  Co.,  A78,  Howland  BIdg.,  Chicago. 

WANTED— Salesman,  broker  or  promoter  who  can  handle 
$100,000  six  per  cent,  first  mortgage  gold  bonds,  issued 
against  property  valued  at  six  timcn  the  amount  of  bond 
issue.  Bonds  are  issued  by  a  Two  Million  Dollar  Company 
and  are  first  class  in  every  respect.  Exceptionally  favor- 
able arrangements  will  be  made  with  party  who  can 
demonstrate  ability  to  handle  the  same  promptly  and 
effectively.  Address  Bonds.  Care  Nelson  Chesman  ik  Co.. 
St.    Louis.    Mo. 

WOMEN  AND  MEN— Big  profits:  easy  work,  spare  time 
or  steady  work.  No  experience  necessary.  Choice  of  30 
ladles'  new  useful  specialties.  Particulars  and  special 
premium  offer  free.     Fair  Mfg.  Co..  D^'Pt.  465.  Racine.  Wis. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  county  to  sell  the  Trans- 
parent Handle  Pocket  Knife.  Large  sales.  Big  profits. 
Write  for  terms.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  No.  87  Bar  8t^ 
Canton,  Ohio. 


THK  lyOMAN'S  CORNER 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS,  announcements,  etc.,  with 
wo  sets  envelopes,  elegant  atock,  print  like  engraving.  100 
»r  $3.25.  60  for  $1.75.  Calling  and  business  cards.  100  for 
Dc..  50  for  85c.    Samples  free.    F.  M.  Johnson.  Lowell.  Mich. 

AL.LENDALB  COUNTERPANES,  the  sUple  Quilt  for  over 
fly  years,  in  homes,  hospitals,  hotels,  etc.  Recommended 
y  physicians.  Easily  laundered.  Extremely  durable.  Send 
or  Description  6  to  Dimity  Qnllt  Co..  Providence.  R.   I. 

A  BUSINESS  FOR  WOMEN.— I  make  from  two  to  three 
loUars  an  asar  at  scalp  massage.  Learn  mr  method  at 
onr  home.  Reasonable.  Madam  Florence,  66  Rush  St.. 
tpartment  40.  Chicago. . 

YOL'R  SPARE  TIME  UTILIZED  In  building  up  a  re- 
newal premium  business  like  an  Inscrance  agency.  Our 
inbscrlptllte  department  will  aid  yon  In  bnlldlne  np  a 
clientele  of  subscribers  which  will  bring  yon  commissions 
fTery  year  without  any  effort  oa  your  part.  Your  com- 
missiona  and  rebatea  this  yeor  will  place  you  on  a  sound 
Bnanolal  bafeia  and  give  you  a  big  Income  besides.  Write  a 
postal  for  particulars.  Revlvw  of  Reviews  Co.,  18  Astor 
Place.  Room  506.  New  York. 

SERVICERS  AND    IN- 
. STRUCTION 

.LEARN  TO  WRITE  SHORTHAND  by  mall  in  spare 
time.  Expert  instruction.  Qualify  to  earn  a  big  salary  as 
•tenorrapher.  Send  for  free  book.  "  Progress  in  Short- 
hand.^'     The  Shorthand  School,  90  Wabash  Ave..   Chicago. 

LEARN  TO  DRAW.  Constant  demand  for  artists  of  abil- 
ity. We  teach  cartooning,  caricaturing  and  Illustrating  bv 
m*Vl.  Write  for  course  of  instruction  and  prize  competl- 
tion.    Nat'l  School  of  Caricature.  25  World  Bldg..  N.  Y. 

.^THB  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING. 
7"^  leading  textbook  on  Correct  and  Practical  Bookkeep- 
*f .  Prtce.  $2.00.  Title  page  and  references  on  request. 
Mo'Ph    Hirsch.    Accountant.    642    Broadway.     New    York. 

-  ?B  A  DOCTOR  OF  MECHANOTHERAPY,  the  wonder- 
^w  new  system  of  Healing.  $3000-$5000  a  year.  We  teach 
yoa  by  mall.  Greatly  superior  and  more  simple  than  Oste- 
®»»«thy.  Authorised  diplomas  to  graduates.  Special  terms 
^^'  Prospectus  free.  American  College  of  Mechano-Ther. 
»P7.  Dept.  408.  120-122  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 

THE  ATLAS  SPECIAL  MASON  JAR  is  better  than  the 
ordinary  Mason  Jar  because  U  is  heavier,  better  made,  and 
has  extra  wide  mouth  to  take  in  whole  fruit  or  tomatoea. 
Book  of  Preserving  Recipes  sent  free  on  receipt  of  name 
of  grocer,  stating  if  he  sells  "  Atlas  "  Jars.  Haael-Atlaa 
Glass  Co..   Wbeefing.   W.   Vs. 

IF  YOU  REALLY  WANT  TO  KNOW  about  making  ice 
cream  and  froscn  deaserts  write  for  "  Proaen  Sweets.*'  It 
shows  by  progressive  photographic  color  lllostratlons  and 
recipes  how  simple,  quick  and  easy  it  is  with  the  Lightning 
Freezer.  Address  postal  to  North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co..  Phlla- 
delpbig.    Pa. 

FRUITS,  fresh  or  dried,  direct  from  the  farm.  Send  for 
partlotilars.  or  50  cents  and  get  a  sample,  express  paid. 
C.  D.  Jamea.  Cedar  Ave..  Oleander.  Cal.  Orders  should  be 
in   before  July. 

PURE  WATER  guaranteed  to  vour  family  by  the  Naiad 
Filter— new  In  principle,  absolutely  germ-proof,  inexpensive, 
ensily  Installed.  Write  for  free  trial  offer,  and  booklet  oq 
Pure  Water.     Naiad   Filter  Co..  79  Sudbury  St..   Boston. 

RUGS  MADE  FROM  OLD  CARPET.  Send  us  your  old 
carpet  by  freight.  Just  as  It  Is.  Will  return  handsome 
rugs  any  size  desired.  Tell  your  neighbors.  Madiaon  Rug 
Co..  795  W.   Madison  St..  Chicago. 

FOR   THE  TOILET 

FOWLKR'S  FLORIMEL  LOTION  gives  a  skin  of  child- 
like pudty.  It  feeds  and  nourishes  Impoverished,  shrunken 
skin  nntk  eaUular  tissues:  banishes  redness,  roughness,  tan 
and  siinbam;  quickly  heals  chapped  hands,  face  and  lips. 
Its  purifying  and  emollient  properties  make  the  akin  ex- 
quisitely soft,  smooth,  white,  and  in  Its  natural  healthy 
condition.  A  fragrant,  enjoyable  toilet  necessity  of  felici- 
tous combination,  appearance  and  quality,  giving  pleasing 
results  and  rare  satisfaction.  Ask  for  It,  and  take  no 
substitute.  There  is  nothing  •*  Just  as  good."  Artistic 
booklet  and  generous  sixed  sample  bottle  free  by  mail. 
Address  Fowler.  Manufacturing  Chemist.  New  London.  Conn. 


WEARING  APPAREL 


\  GENTLEMAN'S  FURLINBD  COAT,  lined  with  the 
finest  Australian  mink,  extra  fine  Persian  collar,  worn 
twice,  cost  $125.  will  sell  for  $35.  Also  genuine  lynx  set. 
Isrge  rug  muff  and  long  scarf,  cost  $65.  will  sell  for  $20.  Dr. 
Lewis.  23  West  34th  Street.     Will  send  them  on  approval. 
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BUSINESS  oppor.tunitie:s 

ZONA.      Jjournt  tH%mt      r»-«   ♦— i       .,«^.-.       . 


IJCCORPOBATE   TV     VRivnvA       v      -^ 

^ot    hmia^   •a^^^U^r^       No    t«     ^IS'^J^'?-     Can   trmn.- 

;5l^^Hj^«.t^^^  *    sense.. 

5^S:a;    Mmple   copy   Sf    miSiiif^^J^  ^"?7  *  Senae."  60 

irtolty  before  yon  let  Itio     r^tJPiTiAj^J**  on  your  policy  or 
iSfni  yo''"e«tbrSiihtb?WTomiil''t'?K''"°«w  ¥.'■"»«•     «>>- 

ggSit.     The  Btrnimi  Com^^K;.  ^/iSfJj.  ^."j""^  »"  «- 

7?e'!f  AXiF^SJSiS,?'','* 'J^.X  Bt^SiJ-ESS  OFFER.' 
Borneo  ew  offswd  tb«  imblK:"'S„/*A^if..?'l2?..r»'l J"™  «■><» 


Kwa   IlTtn^   »nd    \e    Nvi    om    ^r    a    J<^*b     rill  bi*- 


Boston. 


gOOKSAND  PERIODICALS 

•  •  TBOPICAL  AND  SUB-TROPIOAT.   AXiwnx^A  ..  .J ' 

n'S-7bV  w^tToSS  %d?^"  *^»^"' "i^ifi^^i.'^ 


I^I TERARY  ASSISTANCE 

Af  aterial  furnished  for  deratttq  Z 

-iiih  P^P^"*.  Literary  assi-t « «"  "fl?^^"^  speeches  and 
»  l.Ml.  Genealogical  rlaeS??he.  °iad?*^^^  Statistics  com- 
!^r»!.-r«.  Rates  reasonable  RM^.f'  ^^^l>t  attention  to 
y.Mftb  St..   Now  AlbaTny,   Ind.   ^""*"    *»^    Research.    318    EL 

'TJtkrary  assistancr  i«  •.!♦._-  „_     . : • 


Ili.n.     Pro(train«  «rr«D(ted      Hrii^iJ^*  "5?  wboUrty  Traosl.- 
g.?bor.'  1U-VI.I0.  Burgag;  B?^,I'»'°°;ja^«P;'«^.l.  ^Wlet  B. 

MOVING   PICTURire 
photos!    ET^^®' 

•—.    Slides,   etc.* 
Pa. 


DOGS,  POULTRY,  STOCK 

i}e"S^n^';:'pXrff  ^L>i.^r  *rlS^^^^^^^         .•->  ?'«- 

jiv  crnts.     Belle  MeadrFarm"   ^7S?}^'  ^1^1   *°<*   ^^^'n*"* 


BUILDING    Dp    m-lNKWAL    FUEMItTIt   BCallM^ 
"•^»*»2W    yon    bow-    tbix    r  rtii    i,f>     1  r-n       tn    ^ ■  L ^**i 

■"bscrtptlon  d-  r*aftii>H  „t      Y,.,i  t^D   h«ii?^ri^*S 


&f.;'  Chicago.''     "^  Chicago.  M.  C.  PUnew;  ii£»  i**, 


$10  00   INVESTED   may   make   yoa 
.Ve  have  the  safest  and  molt  le5Mm.t«-»iiiiii.- 

For  fall  Inftormatlog  addreaa  B<^iro.  GolMO? 


ArL^ 


la  nti  m* 


Komfort  Shoe  Co.,  li 


»-4.  morocco.  Irving,  bua 
bought.     Book  Exchange 


change.  Shelton.  CocT^ 


FOR  MEN 


^^S^lF^^^^'^f^^s^^ 


?£&?*-  iMTcfff'"^  '^SrS'^ 


STAMPS,  COINS,  POST 
CARDS 


Fortune,    "c.  I!°5l.1gt  dgl^b*..'  J;  ij,'  gj"  H"^ 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR 
TOURISTS 


Heart  of  tb»  ><>' 


HOTEL   WESTMINSTER.      In   tli« 
Islands."     Finest  locationoo  tk*^   r^^^l^l^ 

inglehart's  Son.  l&Q  laUnda^'AlgSSS  BiSyy^ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

;n^^?'a'rldS\JS5'  Sie^S^^^J?-^ 
it.     WHte^Chaa.  A,'%rS5rk^,.''A  ^F^SS  ^^^ 


York.  N.  T. 
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Do  You  Want  a  Fireplace 

m ^ty  W  W  '^     Dn  yn-u  wmcil  tlje  ohe^F,  tlm  com- 

^  W%       X    /%H**       Hrf\*"V^O   r       tort   tliit    Mil/   ftn   qprn    fir*  emu 

tJoa't  jQD  oiw^jiL  to  jour*eir  tollfldout  aUyotieiinfctj»oalflr«plfc.'*iab*fOr«iltftldiDtfl 

OUB  BEAUTIFIIL  FREE  BOOK  — "HOME  AHD  THE  FIREPLACE" 

ti-  *  rt-uriilflr  trLniJ  tit  InfDfmfttlon  ±ht>Ul  llrTplsC^  CfJlJftt ryrt5"n.  It  tflUl  J'lrnl  \*l!iiit  t->  f«w]l 
In  a  iirPhiiii:  t*  ftnd  wMl  ti>  iLvi4(J.  U  t«-Llii  All  ftbouL  Cfrlonltl  nr«^lB««ih,  the  oni3^>  Vlni  jitt 
Vim  n  [JrliJ  tPiiH  Un'Il'r  A  po«ttl\^  irn Ar&DleiA  i*f  MtUfnclJoti.  lb  tel  li^  a,i  I  ulioilt  Ihe  Cal«nkAl 
Plan  that  T[iAkt?«^  tonTinff  «.  Urufi'lAsje  iw  »iin|3l«  »i<  ctTtierimr  »  pii'inrr.  B^iii^iiiff't.  tt  di.>iac*in* 
a  DumWr  tit  UmutLl'iJl  lihisEnnorm  of  ihu  unt^rjnd  Calfliilal  D»»lini  —  J"*'!  »  f^ w  r«|jri> 
eentatlTp  iti:4«^-l;li:mp  tr^m  tboi'^ittiplet^  Calpnl*!  Uuv  wiih  at^fcCTlptlnbti  JUt4  (trlf^l*. 

it  vou  IiftT**  »tir  id«H  tit  butkllnir.  ot  IT  you  wptikJ  Mt*^  to  knorf  how  ftud  wb«nT<»n 
c*&  »(fil  &  flr^jtUiofl  to  your  prwebt  ijome«  rou  iie«*i  UlU  tMit-^liu 

IjfQ »"!•■•  •r^TlT^  JL  "V  A  poitkl  *lll  tfot  Jfonr  n&ms  HCd  fcJdF««  J»  »Tl  w^  w«.flit* 
Wtvll  t!i  1  ULI A  I  but  wfr  i^ouW  miTirejtl  tii«t  yoa  write  a.t  ohm.  If  yon 
ilei^j-K  j-'ii  iiiay  loMi  tbJ,^  ii^jwr  uf  forvet  «U  ilHiin  It,    Jurt  drap  U«  *  Una  rlifht  dow. 

COLONIAL  PIREPLACE  CO..  Dcpt.  10 Y.  I2th  St. and  46th  Ave,,  Chicago  JIl 


Hartshorn  Shade  Rollers 


Wood  Ro!hrs 
Tfa  Rollers 


Btar  the  script  name  of 
Oct  "  Improved «"  na  t«c]c«  required. 


^^^a^^»c^>^ast<g^^ 


Write  lot  p«rticutarR  md  our  booklet 
*•  What  Owner*  Say   About  Their  National*  " 

TBI  NATIONAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO 
tOl  1  E.  22d  Street,  lodU^epolit,  lud. 


Stallmafi's  Dresser  Trunk 

Prot4K't  !*  t  h  e  1  i  e  h  t  f  r r"i  Hi  1 1  j  6*  he«  ^'y ,  t  he 
ckJUi  from  thr  ^jiltM.  Kv^'ry thing-  ikt 
your  f!tjfr<?r-':^  fTjji.  No  runLniafflnjf .  Ko 
tray^iftliiif.      Knsy  tr.>  pa^jk*      Nn  nee^l 

conjpiirtment^.  ii^lrflngt'm.*  roofmii^iit, 
taf.iitt  cotivn^nieiit  iruiik.  L'osts  no  nii>rr 
thno  H^M  Nix  Htyliv  St  tit  C<>  L^  ptiviLo^tt* 
eiamJmili'iri.  H'lLii^LJet  iwntforw:  st^jup. 
FrgQlt*.  Stallman.  ii  <*jjrkBr9t*.c*ju»bM,  0. 


The  New  Building  Fell] 
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(LIMEN  FELT  made  fr<>m  FLAK   FIBflE;. 
TIMES     AS    EFFECTIVE 

AS  BUILDING  PAPER 

TO  EXCLUDE  COLD.  HEAT,  Oft  NOISES 
NOT  EXPENSIVE— *VX>  MiUioii  Vardii  now  in  uwf. 
Sold  by  Httrdwartj  flii<l  Ituildiu^  MatcrtiU  DenlerM. 

Send    for    FREE    SAMPLE 

Wrttc  Ur^ON  FIBRE  CO. 

18  II br^  Arv.,  Wiiumn,  Minn. 
TlIK   PHlLtP  CAKFY   C*>MPANV* 


K  r.Ui:  hcl     at] 

i'-ia  In  ll»f  L'. 


aMExnni^m 


^HP^MMVhllK^S   Kft   »  I  riKv-        Kl^SIIlP    m^f  Mlllf.,  (>l[.]i.[i<  r.,r  t  cvg 


Treatment  for  ALCOHOLISM  is  available 
wherever  tlie  services  of  a  repatable  practicing 
physician  may  be  secured. 


Treatment  for  DRUG  ADDICTION  is  given 
at  the  Institute  in  New  York,  where  exceptional 
facilities  are  secured. 


li  Tea  wfll  fin  out  tiito  coupon  we  will  nwll  you.  In  BpbJncBvd* 
ope,  full  pMtlcul«ft._  AM  coiTe«pondqice  itrlctly  confidential. 

&         oppENHEiMER  iKsnTtrnc 

917  Wcet  5YUi  StrMt,  IVew  York  aty 

Ar«w# 


OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 
317  West  ff7tli  Street 


^!!i!:^l^!!!!r!-Aiv.rt^„^  s«tion 


^  ^ 


fuImgI 


CAVING  SATISFACTTO  ^^^^\JM^         VfriQICU 

P^«t^a«sonUncIerfeeiFu«a« 


I  a 

IS 


'^■'^m^^^^ 


"ig  the  crate  bar  in  th- 1  *  '"*'  ^""^  "^  Trwiui.J  } 

(tur«4  far  more  h«it  f«-T^    ^^^JiTOlne*!,     It  terSSii       *** 


"itii  wtiom  you  prefer  to  Jc^i.*^'  '*^«*r  ^m^  «if  jIcS 


THIS  - 

I  349  Wot  Fifth  L 
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I 


will   inlerent    you— Fac-similt?^ 
l*ortr*iLs  oi    Wmners  ot    NalH 


OUR 

OFFER  Fje|(iXrjalCb;impii..nship3.    Wfite 
DepL  W.Dn  Font  Co,,  'Wilmins^iton,  UcL 


I 


lEFiNiTiONr 

1  clear  crisp  d© 
lincation  of 
detail  over  the  whole 
pictune-.combined  wiA 
its  marvelous  light>^ 
gathering  powerr 
SDEEDr  make  the 
Bausch^Lomb:2ciss 

NewTessacl 

the  ideal  Lens  for 
critical , rapid  work. 

Send  for  Bu  okjis^v  Anastigfnaticsr 


LENS 
^..    ropY. 

ItLD    CLAII, 

MICROSCOri,    LABOEATORY    ArPARATUS,    ICIENTIPIC    OR 
tNCINElRING    INtTKUMBNT   II   A    MARK    OP   QUALITY. 

BAUSCH  «c  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

Carl  ZeiM.  Jtpa    ^R.i  ^  GeotieN.S«e«mullef 

Office.:  VS>VS"P'*»««» 
New  York \Z\^/, WaAbiloo 

BofttOD    \   I   /    LoDdop 

CMcar>  M/ Fmnkfoft 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PRISM    INFOR^' 

q  Our  name  on  a  photographic  i.ek*, 
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Wear  Holeproolj 
Insured 


CLICQUOT 

(Pronounced  "  Gick^O  ") 

CLUB 

GINGER 
ALE 

is  a  boon  for  the  thirsty,  ana 
healthful  in  the  highest  degree 
as  a  summer  drink. 

It  13  unvaryingly  of  pure 
water,  ginger,  and  sugar.  To 
your  own  health,  Drink  — 
''Here's  How"  — 

"CUcquot  Clali  Ginger  Ale" 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 

it  kindly  let  us  know, 

CLICQUOT    CLUB    CO. 


H«>a  need  d^riiiinf  witbin  Su_ 

of  «ftl«  ihcr  wi]J  1»  R^i»4^«l  FREE^vl 

YoQ  flniJ  t^i*  gnmi-ADt^e  la  4      ^ 

Tdq  an  £»wd  ttom  ttm 

d&nuh  ^         .    *.       ,. 

Ydqt  f  ^i  »1inj«  1^  «f  I 

Tbi'j  dj&  not 
fthilnlf   not  — 
ilyc-dwll:Ji'"fM*' 

Holeproof  Hose 

Ytm  K*it  "Holeproof"  Box  In  Ut**'  -  -    -  ^ 

pearl  gT^y  Rnd  b4T^blQ«,    dix    '' 

fK  lo  i:j;  irnd  wetiflhu  an  _    , 

jiild*DmiQvrir«»rp   Yen  tfilttlxpsllk<- 
f  rnm  Eify  |?tlaa  Hud  Si»  Ulutdcflitloa,' 

l-MiOtorBis  r»iUni-  *'HoleiiTmr'»U 
tua  »Tid  Mock  *ith  whit*  fr.et^HiUL 
and  yotf  K^-'^tfltE  daItv  fcr  tt.U(X    "^K' 


f'T\r-t>  I^CO  for  B-lt  pain^ 

How  to  Order.  ^^7'- 

Tniile-tiiii  rlEi  tr'^rdtTdlrflct  ttpm.  1 


t^S^S 


Ciwd  /or  ff  monJJU.    If  they  ii«^  dia.ti34ii^l&  r ' 
tinn*,  yoD  fret  new  ho-w»  Ffirrt:.    tt*ia4  T- 

"Hci^W  to  MlLlce  VuUT  F€i€>t  Hu  PET' IF  I 


Li^htUpI^r  Li^tUpI 


TRT  an  Anf  (e  Ijwn p  In  3 ut*  One  tctoos  of(  ^ 
Ulflit  vtHL     For  ^lini  liic  r^Af  ( 


An^'thc  Ancle  LJiraft  (ft  cD  fllam^HlMim  Mjm  f^^^^^'^Z 
c  ™oii«  and  thfl  •mfil  V94  dw  OM  iMi  *>*J1*ig5  ^  - 


lv{iiciE>lei  employed  in 


THE  ANGLE  LAMP 


sptcadld  lltfht  Is  coRc^tntod  tii^ytt  jwt  b«st  «•  ttlill    ■  mmmm 

""  Thai  H  *hY  «fifr,h»1ttb*Dll  g*aW"wJ  bf  f*«r  *«P*f*^ 
T.a  mp  1  j  twf ..c  M  cffe<.rt»*-    That  U  nhy  »•  ™Bp^*W'"*''5C3 
A  i:]iAztc^f  till  itliereitiifiOtdlluiT  "****  Wtt*  tl 
bodrt  «a  Lhc  HKM:  q»j«itf t¥»  J  urt  Urtult  t  Thfcl  n< 
^{I1  H*e  ycHi  i  n  [  oct  Id  dw  nnt  Inr  ptiaaHu'  u^   Wi 
tiftnr-t  Uu=H^  IkcttfCiT  ^'qu  bf 

aO  DATS*  Tll.tAt« 

3ai>«aitkTOti  to  iprtte  for  CMxrft**  cuMof  It, 
Thit cmla^oc  *>  cmmoiHi  (iirt  of  lie^ctBir  JM:*      ^^_  . 

[T.tAnln^lfsl  can'ire.^iO^er  tr^d-m  (s  Jil^iae  *49r(b  V  Eifi.Aii*i 
llht  pAllAl  BttdcJ.  to  i'rl  Uiem  *i//- 
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e2 


Philadelphia's  best  contrit 
to  Umou.s  American  claiitt 
"SUPER  EXTRA*' 

■  80c  a  Pound 


Qbocolates  and  ^nU 


n  iNwiii^i  ik*?* 


1?^ 


FIREPROOF 

CONSTRUCTION 


LiLJi 


Th«  Ei  reproof  Quality  of  ^ 

Reinforced 
Concrete 


demontt rated  by  Dayton 
M^otar  Car  Co/m  recent 
(i re .  * '  Bulletin' *  d cue r i b» 
ins  name  sent  on  ttq,un%%* 

T^T  Re»Ideiic«^  Giiragc,  Skyscraper,  Fac- 
tory, or  any  lorm  ot  ccm^lruetlon  worR 
from  tb«  aiiuaiest  atucco  bungalow  to  the 
largeal     iMiUd    con* 
er«t«  warebouae. 


Out  products— ihe  Kahn 
Trussed  Bar.  Rib  Metal. 
Cup-Bar,  Rib-Lath,  Hy- 
rlb  Sheathing. Rib  Studs, 
etc*  —  "  evcfythlDg  tor 
rcinlorcinE  concrete." 

^fH,4  for  Aecri^ivr  fitfn»t 
ruri^  jt\xt€  *^  y^H  4t*^*   in- 


KAHN     SYSTEM 
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One  Thing  More 
About  Your  Salary 

"Ivt  got  mjKY^  0n  you,  young  man,  bv<:auit 
I  think  you  h^ve  if  in  you  lo  b^€omc  ¥^luabh  to 
me;  but  jqu  lack  trainmg-^tht  one  thing  Ihai 
is  absoTttttiy  tssenUsl  to  sacctss.  Ms  soon  as 
you  show  me  tftat  yoasre  quaiitied  to  aJvancc^ 
up  goes  your  sahry.  ** 

Arc  ifoaiike  this  young  man — got  it  in  jotu 
to  ad\rance,  but  lack  training  }  Tlhcre'a  %  sure 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  'rhe  Lntemational 
Correspondence  Schools  will  shovr  it  to  you, 
and  advise  you,  \t  you  wiU  mark  the  coupon. 

\fs  Training  that  Counts 

The  L  C,  S.  can  make  you  an  expert  In  yotjr 
chosen  line  of  work  whether  you  live  in  the 
city»  village,  or  on  the  farm. 

During  March  and  April  573  atudents 
*ofuntar%  reported  salary  in  crcaaea  and  promo- 
tions secured  wholly  through  L  C.  S.  train  tug. 

VV"oultin*t  you  like  to  join  them?  Then, 
make  yonr  mark  now  for  a  bigger  mark  and  ;i 
bigger  salary  later  on. 


Ifttornatlonat  CorrespondeflCB  School $« 


mux    80U.    BCKAKTIlJt,  i*A, 

...In,  wtttiottt  furUif'r  otoliitMion  ot       .  . 


PlruMi  etptftln,  wtttiottt  furUif'r  otoliitMion  im  my^ian, 
lit>w  I  i-*ij  Qtl*lirT  for  A  LAnreT  ftulitry  m  Un 


HhotT  I.'kr4  Writer 
Wtndaw     THnK«r 
'ClomiwrrelAl  Law 
tlla^Lmliir 

Clieni  I  ■! 

TeKtUf^    Mill  b»^t. 


PlDblHtf-^  !4ti-jite  lH^P'f- 
ClfU  KnrlAMr 

II H  U  lU  ng  i>P  nt  rmDto  r 
Artli^i*«^l  Ifr^rUAU 
Ankltrrt 

Btrvrtufml  Kpxtnc«ir 
nmm\i\tim 


Cttf^- 


Rcquisitc  for  Golf 
and  All  OiU-doof  Spans 

LITHOLIN  WATERPROOFED 
LINEN  COLLARS»and  CUFFS 

They  add  to  the  plea^Qrv;  pf  iport  bf 
odc'i  comfort  Bod  ncahteu  ol  a^ppcmr mM€, 
freak  of  wtathef  e^n  #tf ect  ihfir  ih^pBi  P 
wUt  or  track,  and  beiog  Usca  Kbe^  taekit  }# 
wipe  dean  and  white  a*  asw  ivitdb  m  4bap  dMk 
latest  *ty(e9  io  all  yzet  fof  all  frr^T**^*^ 

Collars  ^5c.  Gorfs  50c 


fKWl-pOld^H 


pl»»fw» 


StyL£  II  gp«ai^<J  jj^'l  FIT 


@lar^uitoi\ 


nsur< 


Meatus  tku  tf  2 

Krementz  Collar  Buttofl 

is  broken  or  damaged  from  xjij  caw^tl^ 
can  take  it  to  the  neajcit  dcikr  «rW  k 
authorized    to    cxch^ni^e    it    for  i  WtW*^ 

Free    of  Ca«t 

We  insure  all  Kremenrt  Huittnii  bemtf 
they  are  so  welt  made  chil  aoi  oe;  ip  HI 
thou  sail  d  ever  breaks^  Solid  gold  a^  nAi^ 
plate,  at  all  dealers.  Send  $»  boite 
'*  Story  of  Collar  Button/' 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

Newark  fl  ^ 


m  Ch«atnut  5L 
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For 

Wholesale 

Writing 

Circular  Letters 
Price  LiAa 

In^trudtion  Sheets 
Rate  Advices 
Blank  Forms 
^   ^  Orders,  etc* 

Use 

The  Edison 

Mimeograph 

Write  one  by  typewriter  or  hand 
like  an  ordinary  letter  on  a  specially 
prepared  papen  Print  toe  rest  on 
the  Mimeograph  at  the  rate  of  50  to 
60  per  minute* 

With  our  ink-matching  ribbons  for 
fiOing  in  names  and  addresses,  they 
can  be  made  pecsooal  letters  ti  destredp 


b^A-. 


Our  booklet,  free  on  request,  may 
sugge^  a  way  the  Mimeograph  can 
save  time  and  money  (or  you, 

A.  B.  Dick  Company 

161-163  W.  Jitckton    Blvd.,  Chicago 
«r    47    N««*Au    Stf««t,    New    York 
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Around  The  World  Without  a  Wrinkle 

In  the  Lkly  Wardrobe  Trunk  ^ 

tit's  no  more    trouble  to   pack  your  gowns  in  this  trunk  than  to 
hang  them  in  a  well-ordered  closet  at  home. 
The  drawer  section  will  accommodate  minor  articles  of  wear  aad 
/lT      ^.  ^— a  **«^_-„_^  toilet  requisites  as  readily  as 

your  own  dresser. 
If  you  want  a   vacation   free 
^    from  the  troubles  of  packing 
and  unpacking,  take  with  you 

The  "Likly  Wardrobe'' 
Send  for  free    catalog   show- 
ing the  most  complete  line  of 
trunks  and  bags  in  the  world, 

HENRY  UKLY  &  CO^ 

360  Lyell  Ave.,      Rodwstef ,  N.  Y^ 


Petei<;s 


The  Original  Milk  Chocolate 

Still  Unrivalled  in  Public  Elstcem ! 
Pure,  Sustaining,  Satisfying 
and    "  Irresistibly    Delicious/' 

•THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CHOCOLATE" 


LAMON       CORL         8t  CO.,  Sole  Importers 
78  Hudson  Street*  New  Yoik 
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[ndependence  Day" 


**  Thy  spirit^  Independence,  let  me  share; 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye. 
Thy  steps  I  follow  Vfith  my  bosom  bare. 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  Jiowls  along  the  sky.** 


nee  a  year  we  set  aside  a  holiday,  and 
e  of  us  whose  spirit  years  cannot  dim, 
ihrilled  once  more  with  that  glorious 
ng  of  national  freedom.  Fortunate, 
ed,  is  he  who  can  become,  on  such  a 
,  a  boy  again.  Yet  apart  from  oui 
onal  independence,  how  many  of  us  are, 
personal  sense,  free  from  the  many 
ts  and  burdens  of  life  ?  Take,  for  in- 
\ce,  your  water  supply— are  you  carry- 
it  by  hand  or  about  your  house  and 
n  ?  Are  you  paying  servants  to  bring  it 
the  pailful  ?  Or  are  you  dependent 
>n  the  vagaries  of  the  wind  ?  If  you  are 
lave  to  any  of  these  conditions,  you  will 
ow  up  your  hat  and  shout  for  joy  the 
y  that  you  install  a  Hot-AIr  Pumpy 
•  then  will  dawn   YOUR  **  Independence 


Day" — independence  of  wind,  weather,  and 
frost,  and  your  spirits  will  rise  with  the 
satisfaction  which  always  comes  to  him 
who  knows  that  he  is  forever  free  from  one 
of  life's  daily  cares.  The  Hot  Air  Pump 
puts  a  man  several  rounds  higher  on  the 
ladder  of  personal  independence. 

May  we  help  you  celebrate  your  **  Inde- 
pendence Day  "  and  make  you  independent 
the  year  round  ?         . 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  for  descriptive 
Catalogue  O,  sent  free  on  application. 

RIDER-ERICSSON    ENGINE     CO. 


35  Warren  Street      - 
239  Franklin  Street 
40  Dearborn  Street    • 
40  North  7th  Street    • 


New  York 

Boston 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 


234  Craig  Stre.et,  West,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
22  Pitt  Street    -     -     Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Hot-Air  Pump  Amargara  96     *  •     Havana,  Cuba 


NEPONSET  is  no  better  for  being  on  the  White 
House,  but  NEPONSET  is  there  because  it  is  better. 


4  What  it  does  for  the  White  House  it  will  do 
for  jmir  house.  It  will  keep  it  warm  in  winter 
because  cold  cannot  pass  it — cool  in  summer 
because  heat  can't  get  through — and  free 
from  dampness  at  every  season  of  the  year. 


4  Common  sheathing  materials  such  as  rosin- 
sized  papers  and  tarred  felts  are  a  poor  in- 
vestment— they  crack  and  tear  open  and  do 
little  good.  Neponset  waterproof  sheathing 
lasts  as  long  as  the  house  on  which  it  is  used. 


Ask  yoor  arcbltect.  NEPONSET— the  smallest  balldlng 
Item— saves  a  third  of  yoor  heating  eost  eaeh  year. 
IT  PAYS  TO  BE  COMFORTABLE.  WHEN  COMFORT  PAYS. 

Send  far  sampUs  and  ask  for  advice  on  any  kmilding  problem.     We've  a  special 
Building  Counsel  Department  for  just  that  service  and  our  advice  is  free. 


F.W.  BIRD  a  SOW,         Established  18 ty. 


Walpolc,  M— .,  I 
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"  To  have  your  roof  hst — 

Use  Ruberoid  Roofing  first' 


:mir 


^^ 


Roofing 
Facts 

In  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
and  in  every  kind  of  climate, 
you  U  find  Ruberoid  Roofing. 

Why? 

Ruberoid  was  the  first 
dastic,  smooth  surfaced,  fire 
and  acid  resisting  roofins 
made.  Since  it  was  placed 
upon  the  market,  there  have 
been   numberless    imitations. 

Why? 

Imitators  try  to  copy  only 
the  best  or  standard  articles, 
not  the  poor  ones,  and  only  a 
roofing  that  possesses  great 
intrinsic  merit,  would  be 
ADpPTED  BY  THE  WHOLE  WORLD.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  truly 
serviceable  roofing,  one  that  is  less  costly  and  lasts  longer  than  metal  or 
shingles,  that  is  weather-proof,  water-proof,  and  fire  and  acid-resisting, 

write  us  about 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

(trade   MARR  RCQ.  U.  S.  PAT.  Orr.) 

The  only  permanent  roofing  with  permanent  colors" 


J5f^SMN])ARD 


It  18  made  in  Red,  BroMm,  Green  and  Slate  color,  and  is  in  use  on  prominent 
buildings  all  over  the  world.  It  is  the  only  roofing  made*  that  has  a  record  of 
over  t6  years  of  unvarying  satisfactory  service  to  its  users. 

For  further  particular^  write  for  Booklet  54 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Mumfacturara  of  Raberoid  RcKifing,  Baildiaf  and  Skoatkiag  Papera,  •!€. 

100  Wmiam  Street,  New  York 

CHICAQO.     ST.     LOUIS.     KANSAS    CITY.     BOSTON.     PHILADELPHIA.     NEW     ORLEANS 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.  OF  CANADA.  LTD. 

luip«n»l  Bank  B<d^.^  Montreal 

THE  RUBEROID  CO..  LTD. 

8i-<3  Kiilghtrider  Si..  London,   England 


RUBEROID  GESELLSCHAFT,  m.  b.  H. 

UamlMug  and  Beciia.  Germany 

COM PAGNIE  FRANCAISB  DU  RUBEROID 

so,  Rue  St.  George,  **aris,  France 


^ 
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J-SSS?W 


Pyenty 


a- 


rullion 
Voices 


^iS 


PERFECT  understanding  by  the  public  of  the  man^ 
agemeiit  and  full  scope  of  the  Bell  Telephone  SrsUm 
can  have  but  one  effect,  and  that  a  most  desirame  mi 
— a  marked  betterment  of  the  service. 


Do  you  know  what  makes  the  telephone  worth 
while  to  you — just  about  the  most  indispensable 
thing  in  modern  Hfe  ? 

It  isn*t  the  circuit  of  wire  that  connects  your  in- 
strument with  the  exchange. 

ICs  the  Tiventy  Million  Voices  at  the  other  end  of 
the  nvire  on  e*very  Bell  Telephone  ! 

We  have  to  keep  them  there,  on  hair  trigger, 
ready  for  you  to  call  them  up,  day  or  night — 
downtown,  up  in  Maine,  or  out  in  Denver. 

And  to  make  the  telephone  system  useful  to 
those  Twenty  Million  other  people,  we  have  to 
keep  you  alert  and  ready  at  this  end  of  the  wire. 

Then  we  have  to  keep  the  line  in  order — 
8,000,000  miles  of  wire — and  the  central  girls 
properly  drilled  and  accommodating  to  the  last 
degree,  and  the  apparatus  up  to  theliighest  pitch 
of  efEciency. 

Quite  a  job,  all  told. 

Every  telephone  user  is  an  important  link  in  the 
system — just  as  important  as  the  operator.  With 
a  little  well  meant  suggestion  on  our  part,  we 
believe  we  can  improve  the  service — perhaps  save 
a  second  on  each  call. 

There  are  about  six  billion  connections  a  year  over 
these  lines. 

Saving  a  second  each  would  mean  a  tremendous 
time  saving  to  you  and  a  tremendous  saving  of 
operating  expenses,  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
betterment  of  the  ser\'ice. 


The  object  of  thi&  ^nd  sev&ral  foccvni^^tt^ 
zine  advertisements  is  nut  to^ct  m^rr  s^^itrih^rt.  h  j 
to  make  each  one  of  you  a  better  link  in  ibz  ck}^ 

First,  give  "Centnd"  the  number  clearly  asd  br 
sure  she  hears  it.  Give  her  full  and  clear  orfonu- 
tion  in  cases  of  doubt.  She  is  there  to  do  Is 
utmost  to  accommodate  you. 

Next,  don*t  grow  fretful  because  yea  thafc^ 
represents  a  monopoly.  The  postmaster  docs,  loi^ 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  usefulness  of  the  telephone  is  its  mmka^ 
salityy  as  one  system.  Where  there  are  two  sys- 
tems you  must  have  two  telephones — and  conf asiot 

Remember,  the  value  of  the  service  lies  ia  t^ 
number  of  people  you  can  reach  turtJtcmt  cooh- 
sion — the  promptness  with  which  you  get  jot: 
response. 

So  respond  quickly  when  others  call  you,  bar 
ing  in  mind  the  extensive  scope  of  the  service. 

The  constant  endeavor  of  the  associated  Btl 
companies,  harmonized  by  one  policy  and  aaiit 
as  one  system,  is  to  give  you  the  best  and  tooi 
economical  management  human  ingenuity  oa 
devise.  The  end  is  efficient  service  and  yoor  ttc 
tude  and  that  of  every  other  subscriber  may  hancs 
or  hinder  its  accomplishment 

Agitation  against  legitimate  telephone  ba«ne4 
— the  kind  that  has  become  almost  as  national  a 
its  scope  as  the  mail  service — must  disappear  wni 
a  realization  of  the  necessity  of  universal  servict. 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 


And  Its  Associated 
Dell  Companies 


LONG 
'  DISTANCE 


One  Policy— One  Systeitt 
Universal  Service 


UNITING  OVER  4.000.000  TELEPHONES 
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OlJiavrLLE  SHOWROOMS 


CLEVELAND  SHOW  ROOMS 


l-VV   ORLEAJ^iS  SHc^^^    Us>uM^ 


Green  ©  Gold'  Label 
PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

Are  solJ  by  Firsi- Class 

Plvimbers  in  every 

"^ov>n\  and  Ciiyin 

ihe  World 

The  magnitude  of  our  organizabort  is  alone  sufficient  testimony  of  the 
superiority  of  "J^tdndBt^"  "Green  and  Gold*'  Guarantee  Label  Plumb- 
ing Fixtures,  It  is  self-evident  tfiat  no  such  organization  could  be 
created  and  maintained  without    supremacy    of   quality    as    a   basis, 

Wlwn  fMsichiiing  rKe  pIumbinE  Mmpmeal  for  your  home  you  jhould  msiil  thai  every  ^we 
be«t  the  *'!Sl»»dBrd'  "  Greco  und  Gold  '  label.  Genuine  ^^jHwdanT  Futures  are  the  mo  it  &Aml&ry 
mad  the  ttntA  durable  equipmcnl  pr*K:ur»hle  at  any  price,  ThU  "StwHtowT  label  U  therefore  a 
pTDteclion  you  canno*  afford  to  be  withoiiU  Uader  no  cl^cu^l.■^ll^lcc3  ai^tepi  a  Bxttiiv  wiihout  the 
'Gfei-Q  and   Gold'*   Guarantee    Label,    as    aay    fijtture    without  it    u    an    infcHot   anhliluie, 

Eyerjf  houtciwUcr  shouU  h^vt  our  heaulifaH^  Ulu^imltd  WQ-pagc  hook,  '*  MODERN 
HA  THHOOMS^  This  hoo^  ^rVej  you  in/ormatiort  on  sonifurif  matttn  ih^   wiU 

•aiie  you  manp  doihn  in  imilding  of  remodeling  your  home.      Writ*  /or  it  now.     En^ 
c/o*e  6  c.  postage  and  give  as  the  name  0/  your  archil  eel  and  plumhtr   {if  seftciij)^ 

Addrea*  StflfidaTdSmrttM^IDfe.C^.    DepL    D,    Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A* 

Offica  ud  ShowToomiio  New  Yotl:  ^^StatdanT  BuMng,  J5-i7  Wo*  3  In  Suceu 
LfflHTilfe :  325-  J29  W«i  M*in  S*r«i  _^^        ^^^^  Nrw  aV,n,  ■    Cor.  Burnuu-  &  S*  Jdirptit  St* 


^EW  VORK  WAREHOUSE 


BOSTON    WAREHOUSE 
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BANKERS 

COMPANY 


"]       7  Wall  Street,  New  York       f 

Capital         ....       $1,000,000 
Surplus  &  Undivided  Profits   .   1,292,000 


DIRECTORS 

STEPHEN  BAKER,  Pre«. 

Bank  of  Manhattan  Co.,  NwY. 
SAMUEL    G.    BAYNE,  Pros. 

Seaboard  Nat'l  Bank.  N.  Y. 
EDWIN  M.  BULKLEY. 

Spencer  Tnisk  A  Co.,  N.  Y. 
JAMES  G.  CANNON.  V.  Pre*. 

Fourth  Nat'l  Bank.  N.  Y. 
EDMUND   C    CONVERSE. 

President,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  P.  DAVISON,  V.  Pres. 

First  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
WALTER  E.  FREW.  V.  Pros. 

Com  Exchange  Bank,  N.  Y. 
FREDERICK  T.  HASKELL.  V.  Prcs. 

Illinois  Trust  A  Sav.  Bk.,  Chicago 
A.  BARTON  HEPBURN.  Pros. 

Chase  Nat'l  Bank,N.Y. 
THOMAS    W.    LAMONT, 

Second  Vice  Pros.,  N.  Y. 
GATES  W.  McGARRAH,  Pre*.    . 

Mechanics'  Nat'l  Bank.  N.  Y. 
EDGAR.  L.   MARSTON. 

Blair  A  Co.,  Bankers,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE    W.    PERKINS, 

J.P.riorganACo.,  N.Y. 
WILLIAM   H.   PORTER,  Pros. 

Chemical  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
DANIEL  G.  REID,  V.  Pros. 

Liberty  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDWARD  F.  SWINNEY,  Pres. 

First  Nat'l  Bank.  KansasClty. 
JOHN   F.  THOMPSON, 

Vice  President,  N.  Y. 
GILBERT  G.  THORNE.V.Pres. 

Nat'l  Park  Bank,  N.Y. 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND   Pres. 

Importers  A  Traders  Nat.  Bank,  N.Y. 
ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN,  V.  Pres. 

Chase  Nht'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
SAMUEL   VVOOLVERTOX,  Pres. 

Gallatin  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDWARf)  F.  C.  YOUXG,  Pres. 

First  Nat'l  Bank,  Jersey  City. 


EXCEPTIONAL 

ADVANTAGES  TO 

DEPOSITORS 

It  is  an  exceptional 
advantage  to  do  business 
with  an  institution  such 
as  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  whose  aflfairs 
are  directed  by  a  group 
of  the  nation's  representa- 
tive financiers.  • 

It  is  an  exceptional 
advantage  to  customers 
seeking  secure  invest- 
ments to  be  able  to  draw 
on  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  ablest 
judges  of  value  and 
security. 

Interest  ts  allowed 
on  deposits.  Out  oi 
town  accounts  solicited. 


Inquiries  are  invited  as  to  the  Company's  functions 
as  Executor,  Administrator,  and  Guardian;  as  Fiscal 
Agent,  and  as  Trustee  for  Individuals  and  Corporation^- 
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Toilet  Sc  Bath 


THE  WILLIAMS  PRINTING  COMPANY.  NKW  YuRK 


BO RATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


"Out  in  the  Open" 


Nature  lovers  store  up  summer  health  and  strength  to  meet  the  wear  and  tear  of 
winter's  business  cares  and  the  social  season's  demands.  Lucky  they  who  guard  their  skins 
and  complexions  through  the  protection  afforded  by  the  daily  use  of 


MENNEN*S 


Berated 
Taleum 


TOILET  POWDER 


the  world's  best  and  most  widely  used  pure  toilet  powder.  Meimen*8  not  only  soothes  the 
skin  but  smoothes  the  skin,  not  only  hides  roughness  and  rawness  hut  heals  them.  It  re- 
lieves and  prevents  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing,  Sunbarn,  and  all  skin  troubles  of  summer. 
After  bathing  and  after  snavlng  it  is  delightful,  in  the  nursery  indispensable. 

For  your  proirction  the  |f6IlUlll6  is  put  up  in  n0n-r6flll&bl6  boxes— the  "  BOZ  th&t  LOZ," 

\ftitb  Heimen'S  face  on  top.     Guiranreed  under  trir  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  June  30.  1906.     Serial  No.  1542. 
^  Sold  c\ery where,  or  by  mail  25  cents.     Baxnple  ftee. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  36  Orange  St..  NEWARK.  N.J. 

Try  Menneii's  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powdei — It  tus  the  scent  of  frrsb- 
cut  Parma  Violets.     Sample  free. 

tfennen's  Sen  Tang  Toilet  Powder,    oriental  odor  I.    No 
Hennen't  Borated  Bkln  Soap  (blue  wrapper)  i  samples 

Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery. 
Sent  free,  for  2  cent    stamp    to   pay   postage,  one  set  Mennen's  Bndee  Whist 
1  allies,  enough  for  six  tablet. 


TUT 
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Grcnfell  of  Labrador 

A  National  American  Music 

George  Grey  Barnard  tlie  Sculptor 

The  New  High-Pressure  Fire  Protection 

Alaska's  Railroads  and  Coal  Mines 

Loans  to  the  Wage-Earners 

A  National  Corn  Show 


i 
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J 

1 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  13  Astor  Place,  NEW  YORK 
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All  Six  Are  Free 


These  are  the  famous  Lily  Butter-Spreaders 
now  seen  displayed  in  the  finest  jewelry  stores. 

They  are  the  rage  of  today.    The  most  popular 
piece  of  silverware  now  on  the  market. 

The  price,  if  you  buy  them,  is  $3.00  or  more 
for  the  six. 

The  only  mark  on  them  is  "Wm.  Rogers  & 
Son  AA*' — the  mark  of  the  Rogers  Extra  Plate. 

We  are  going  to  supply  to  our  customers — for  a 
little  time— six  of  these  Spreaders  free. 


Our  offer  is  this! 

Send  us  the  top  from  a  jar  of  Armour's  Extract 
of  Beef.  Else  send  the  paper  certificate  under 
the  top. 

Send  with  it  ten  cents  to  pay  the  cost  of  car- 
riasre  and  packing.  We  will  then  send  you  one 
of  these  butter-spreaders. 

Send  us  more  of  the  tops  as  you  get  them, 
and  send  10  cents  with  each  to  pay  the  cost  of 
carriage  and  packing.  We  will  send  one  spreader 
for  each    top   until  you  get  the  six. 

Thus  this  beautiful  set— 
the  very  fad  of  the  day — 
costs  you  only  our  carriage 
and  packing  cost — 60  cents 
for  the  six. 

That  means  that  we  re- 
turn to  you— for  a  little  time 
— more  than  you  pay  for  the 
Extract  of  Beef. 

One  reason  is  this ; 

We  want  you  to  learn 
the  hundred  uses  that 
every  home  has  for  a  real 
extract  of  beef. 

Not  merely  for  beef 
tea— not  as  a  sick  room 
food.  That  is  the  least 
of  its  uses. 

We  want  you  to  know 
what  the  Germans  know 
— what  the  French  know 
about  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  their  fame 
as  good  cooks. 

We  ask  you  to  use  it  in 
soups.  Note  what  a  dif- 
ference it  makes. 


Add  it  to  gravies — 
both  for  flavor  and  color. 

Add  it  to  left-overs. 
Note  how  appetizing, 
how  delicious  it  makes 
them.  See  how  it  enables 
you  to  utilize  things  that 
now  go  to  waste. 

Any  meat  dish  that 
lacks  flavor  always  calls 
for  extract  of  beef. 

When  you  use  six  jars 
you  will  use  a  hundred. 
You  can't  get  along  with- 
out it. 


Armours 


Another  re— on  is  thb; 

We  want  you  to  know 
the  difference  between 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 
and  others. 

Armour's    goes    four 
times  as  far,  because  it  has  four  times  the  Ajlt^t 
and  four  times  the  stren^ii 
The    directions    are  ei 
ways,    **Use   one-fourth  si 
much." 

Armour's  is  concentnted 
It  is  rich  and  ecooomicjJ 
It  g^ves  one  a  new  idea  c^ 
extract  of  beef.  We  wi'.: 
you  to  prove  these  fact^ 
There  are  two  ways  to  tell  you  the  wortlf  - 
this  Extract  of  Beef. 

One  is  to  supply  you  a  few  jars  free.  Bnt  lU' 
would  cheapen  the  extract. 

The  other  is  to  give  you  back  —for  a  lit:  < 
time — more  than  you  pay  for  the  extract.  Tt-i 
is  what  we  offer  to  do. 

Then  you  will  have  a  silver  set  that  will  renu-' 
in  your  home  for  a  lifetime. 

And  then  you  wilfknow  what  Armour's  Eztn.t 
of  Beef  means.  And  that  knowledge,  in  the3re^ 
to  come,  will  better  a  thousand  dishes. 

Order  one  jar  now— from  your  dmggist  rs. 
grocer.  Send  us  the  top  or  certificate  with  tc 
cents.  Then  judge  by  the  spreader  we  sesd  -i 
you  want  the  rest. 

Send  it  today  to  Armour  &  Company,  ducas^ 
Department  U. 


ARMOURj^COMPANY 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Briei^Mention  of  Holiday  Stock 
Described  in  the  Christmas  Blue  Book 

(Blue  Book,  containing^  lamge  of  prices,  sent  upon  request) 

Tiflfany  &  Co.  urge  patrons  to  make  early  selections,  as  .the  stock  consists  lari^ely 
of  individual  pieces  that  will  not  be  duplicated.  Through  the  facilities  of  Tiffany 
&  Co.'s  Correspondence  Department,  patrons  living  at  a  distance  are  assured  of 
prompt  and  efficient  service.  Goods  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  persons  known  to 
the  house  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves  known  by  satisfactory  references 


DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES :  An  un- 
usual stock  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones,  offering  unlimitecf  opportunities  for 
individual  taste  in  selections  for  mounting:s 
and  in  the  choice  of  pearls  for  necklaces 
JEWELRY :  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
necklaces,  hair  ornaments,  waistcoat  buttons, 
sleeve  links,  scarf  pins,  stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
French  enameled,  and  jeweled  lorgnons ;  hat 
pins,  collar  pins,  earrings,  etc. 
WATCHES  AND  CHAINS:  PUin  gold  watches, 
split  second,  and  repeaters,  for  men;  plain 
gold,  enameled,  and  diamond  mounted  watches 
for  ladies;  watch  chains,  fobs,  and  pins 
GEMS  AND  MINERALS:  A  varied  collection 
of  tourmaline, amethyst,  topaz,  kunzite,chryso- 
prase,  turquoise  matrix ;  amber,  coral,  and  jade 
beads;  also  richly  carved  objects  of  rock 
crystal,  hpis-hzuli,  and  nephrite 

FAVRILB  GLASS  AND  METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
bowls,  wine  glasses,  cups,  candlesticks, 
compotiers,    decanters,   cabinet  pieces,  etc« 

FANCY  GOODS:  Imported  novelties,  French 
enamels,  minatures  l^  Patout,  Paillet,  S^yer, 
MoUica;  enameled  ciguette,and  vanity  boxes 
set  with  precious  stones;  plaques,  jewel 
caskets,  reproductions  in  silver  of  rare  antique 
vases,  and  coupes ;  ivory  carvings,  many  styles 
of  gold  mesh  bags,  plain,  and  mounted  with 
precious  stones;  cigar,  and  cigarette  cases; 
match  boxes,  card  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
leather;  library  articles,  desk  sets,  game  boxes, 
plain,  and  gilded  French  silverware  of  the  Em- 
pire style ;  Dutch  silver ;  unique  hors  d'oeuvre, 
and  bon  bon  dishes  of  silver  and  glass ;  English 
automobile  baskets  with  all  fittings 

OPERA,  FIELD,  AND  MARINE  GLASSES:  Lorg- 
nons of  gold,  shell,  and  pearl;  barometers, 
thermometers,  compasses,  etc. 

TOILET  ARTICLES :  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  shell, 
and  fancy  wood  toilet  articles ;  manicure  sets 

POCKET  CUTLERY  AND  RAZORS:  Gold,  and 
silver  penknives;  Swedish  razors, scissors,  safety 
razor  sets,  cigar  cutters,  cigar  box  openers,  etc. 


SILVERWARE :  Complete  dinner,  and  tea  serv- 
ices ;  chests  of  forks  and  spoons,  presentation 
pieces,  loving  cups,  etc. 
FANS:  Rich  modem,  and  antique  hce,  and 
painted  fans  with  pearl,  shell,  and  ivory  sticks. 
Fans  of  Point  d'Angleterre,  d'Alencon,  Burano, 
and  Venetian  laces;  rare  antique  fans  of 
Louis  XV,  and  XVI  periods.  Vernis  Martin 
fans,  and  others  painted  by  Hourhton,  and 
Maurice  Leloir.  Ostrich,  and  other  feather  fans 
UMBRELLAS,  CANES  AND  WHIPS:  Umbrel- 
las, canes,  riding  whips,  and  crops,  mounted  in 
gold,  and  silver,  some  with  enamel,  others  set 
with  jewels ;  gold,  and  silver  spurs, and  stirrups; 
silver,  and  ivory  handle  boot  pulls,  etc. 
BRONZES  AND  MARBLES:  Statuettes  from 
France,  Germany,  and* Austria,  by  G^r6me, 
Bareau,  Barrias,  Moreau,  and  others ;  also  busts 
of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Wagner ;  animals  by  Barye,  Bonheur,  P^ol, 
Proctor,  Remington;  and  groups  by  other 
European,  and  American  sculptors 
LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile, shopping,'and 
traveling  bags;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  porte- 
monnaies,  card  cases,  blotters,  belts,  etc 
CLOtiCS:  Hall  clocks  in  woods  to  harmonizt 
with  house  decorations,  bronze,  and  marblt 
clock  sets,  gilt  and  glass  res[ulators,  mantle, 
night,  automobile,  marine,  and  traveling  clocks 
TIFFANY  FAVRILE  UMPS  AND  ELECTRO- 
LIERS: Favrile  glass  and  metal  lamps  for 
library,  desk,  pian6  or  hall;  large  hanging 
shades  for  dining  room,  also  many  styles  of 
candlesticks,  and  shades 
POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Fmest  productions 
of  Minton,  Copeland,  Crown  Derby,  and  other 
noted  English  potteries;  remarkable  Doulton 
crystalline  glazes,  Moorcroft  Luster  pottery, 
authentic  Royal  Copenhagen  sipfned  pieces,  rare 
National  Sevres  vases,  new  effects  in  .Tiffany 
Favrile  Glass,  Lanastrian.  and  Ruskin  wares  ; 
and  other  American  products  from  the  Grueby, 
Robineau,  Rookwood,  and  Trenton  potteries ; 
also  English  glass  vases,  bowls,  and  table  sets, 
in  cut,  and  rock  crystal  effects 
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The 

Hartford  FIre  Insurance 

Company 


For  ninety-nine  years  tlie  Hartford 
lias  insured  as^ainst  loss  by  lire 
and  in  tliat  time  lias  built  up  the 
lars^est  lire  insurance  business 
In  America.  It  has  not  only 
promptly  paid  every  Individual 
loss,  but  has  given  safety  and 
satisfaction  to  its  policy  holders 
in  all  the  conflagrations  of  Ameri- 
can history. 


The  Hartford  stands  to-day  with 
large  assets  and  ample  financial 
resources  the  leader  among  fire 
companies.  But  its  proudest  asset 
is  its  reputation  for  commercial 
honor  and  good  faith.  It  will 
sell  you  honest  and  safe  insur- 
ance. Losses  paid  ««Cash  Without 
Discount.**  Is  not  this  the  Com- 
pany you  want? 


INSURE  IN  THE  HARTFORD 


AG£NTS    EVERYl^HERE 
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on  a 


Gald  Da 


gives  a  feeling  of  bodily  comfort  and 
mental  exhilaration,  but  the  warmth  is 
only  a  temporary  sensation  if  the  food 
doesn't  make  red  blood  and  healthy  tissue. 

If  you  start  each  day  right  by  eating 

Shredded  Whole  Wheat 

you  will  get  the  natural  warmth  that  comes  from 
good  digestion,  instead  of  overcoats  and  flannels — 
the  kind  of  warmth  that  fortifies  you  against 
chilling  winds   and   changing   climates. 

Many  people  imagine  that  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 
is  a  Summer  food.  The  fact  is,  Shredded  Wheat  is  an 
all- the-y ear-round  food,  containing  the  maximum  of 
nitrogenous  materia)  in  a  digestible  form,  and  hence 
a  better  Winter  food  than  meal  or  eggs.  In  Winter 
the  Biscuit  should  be  served  with  hot  milk.  Heat  the 
Biscuit  in  oven  to  restore  crispness^  pour  the  hot  milk 
over  it,  adding  a  Itttte  cream  and  a  dash  of  salt.  Try 
it  for  ten  mornings  and  you  will  never  eat  any  other 
cereal  in  Winter. 

Cook  book  0«r  mti&  aiustrattii  CiM*  Book  is  sfttf  free  for  the  mkini 

'If.  M  in  the  Shred*"      THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  CO-,  Niagara  FalU,  N.Y. 
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NELSON'S  LOOSE-LEAF 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


And  Bareau  of  General  and  Sdentlf le  Researdi 

Every  reader  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  will 
certainly  be  deeply  interest- 
ed in  learning  full  particu- 
lars of  this,  the  only  general 
reference  work  tnat  is 
absolutely  ap-t<»-date 
today  and  i/vHl  be  kepi 
up-to-date  by  our  per- 
manent editorial  statt. 


That  Uttle  Bar  and  Not— hat  Solved  the  Prablen  I 
It  has  put  all  other  encyclopaedias  out  of  date. 


That 

I        THE  REVIEW  Of  REVIEWS  Sayt  • 

laathority  in  our  Editorial  Rooms. 


*  It  is  ased  as  an 


Nelson's  Perfect  Encyclopaedia 

b  The  Perieetton  of  Reference  Worics 
NELSON'S 


t>eca 


has  been  built  by  a  thousand  of  the  master  minds  of  the  world.  IT  IS 
THE  AUTHORITY  in  the  Government  Departments,  UniTeitltiet, 
Colleges,  Libraries  and  Schools  throughout  the  country. 
Every  encycloiiaedla  exceptlno  Nelson's  begins  to  grow  old  the  day  it  b  printed 
cwf"**  *<i<iitlonal  information  upon  subjects  is  continually  being  found.  Nel80B*B  Bscy* 
^■opaedla,  with  its  loose  leal  blndlno  devlee,  is  not  only  the  strongest  taaai 
"«^K  manalaetnred,  but  the  loose  leaf  plan  enables  arneles  that  become  obsolete 
^.^^^  if  ^t  out,  also  provides  the  way  to  add  neiv  Information  relative  to  any  snUiect  «l 
•*»y  time. 

thI  S^^  ^^^^  WORLD  Sayi  i  **  It  can  not  grow  old  ;  it  travels  on  the  heels  of  hUtoiy.*' 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  Says  i    **  By  a  novel   binding  device  Nelson's  Encyclopaedia  solves 
the  problem  of  perpetual  freshness." 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  BUSINESS 

and  u^^  ^ouse  of  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  was  founded  in  1804  and  established  in  New  York  in  x8S4 

S2?  been  Publishing  educational  books  for  over  100  years. 
1^^    V^^  Nelson's  Loose  Leaf  Eneyelopaedia  is  absolutely  new.    It  contains  more  sabiects, 
m^  r®  illustrations,  more  maps  than  any  other  encyclopaedia  in  existence.      The  work  was  prepared 
ov^^*^  ^^^  direction  of  two  educational  boards,  one  in  Edinburgh  and  one  in  New  York,  assisted  by 

^f  1000  of  the  world's  ablest  KhoUrs,  specialists,  and  educators, 
j^      It  is  bound  In  12  large  volumes,  size  loj^  inches  by  8^  inches,  three  quarter  genuine  Pcniia 

^^co,  and  is  the  most  durable  and  handsome  reference  book  published, 
p^    .  *^aving  a  permanent,  active  educational  organization  in  Europe  and  in  America,  Nelson's  Eacydf 
^1*  is  truly  the  one  Intcmitlonal  reference  work  in  our  language. 

date  ^A^^  ^^''^^ ^  ^  Rbvibw  of  Rbvibws  who  is  delirious  of  posMMior  the  best  encrdopMdia  pobliihed— one  tte  It  steaJoMlf  W 

certifi        '^^  '"**  ^"^  be  for  all  time  should  write  for  information  regarding  this  gnM  work,  the  rahie  of  the  ' '-'  '—^ ^ ^ 

entirr?***  «o  i««e  not  less  than  500  new  pages  annuaUy  and  Nelson's  Bureau  of  General  and  Scientific  Reseat 
Kovc^^  ><  the  expense  of  Thomas  Nelson  A  Sons  for  the  benefit  of  subscribers  desiring  special  information,  and  b  naed  by 
the  sn  ^^'^^  officials,  professional  and  business  men  and  other  subscribers  for  Nelson's.     You  should  write  for  full  pankolaia  of 
P^ial  price  and  terms  of  payment,  and  extra  indacementi  we  are  just  now  offering  to  Rbvibw  op  Rbvisws 


THOMAS  NESON  &  SONS,  41  East  18th  Street,  New  York,  N.  I 
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TheBlale!! 


Pas,  M.  6S6I43 


leBar 


is  the  vital  part  of  any  razor, 
for  it  is  the  Blade  that  does 
the  shaving,  and  no  matter 
what  the  price,  the  Best 
blade  gives  the  Best  Shave. 
The  name  GEM  JUNIOR 
is  on  the  best  razor-blade 
made — it  is  there  for  your 
protection  and  ours.  Highest 
quality  of  steel,  keenness  of 
edge,  fineness  of  temper. 


is  the  one  invention  that  has 
made  the  Safety  Razor  perfect, 
settmg  the  GEM  JUNIOR 
further  than  ever  g.head  of  all 
competito.s.  It  adapts  the  edge 
of  blade  to  the  curves  of  the 
face,  drawing  the  skin  smooth 
just  in  advance  bf  blade, 
which  is  held  flat  at  angle  of 
the  ordinary  razor,  assuring  a 
clean,  close  shave  always. 


GEM  JUNIOR 


The  GEM  JUNIOR  BLADE  with  the  BAR -FRAME  has   made  the 

SAFETY 
RAZOR 

the  most  universally  popular  shaving  device  in  use  to-day.    This  Razor  means 
sha\ing  comfort,  and  lasts  a  lifetime.      Users  of  other  makes  for  which  much 
higher  prices  were  paid  make  the  most  enthusiastic  Gem  recruits.     Re- 
member with  one  GEM  JUNIOR  blade  you  can  shave  oltener  and 
better  than  with  a  dozen  of  any  other  make.    This  fact  has  been  dem- 
onstrate<1,  and  there's  no  chance  of  uritation,  for  the  Blade  and  Bar 
%^^^      ^s?^^      prevent  it — assure  a  real  velvet  shave. 

The  $1.00  set  complete  <«•  Illustrated  below)  Ineladea 
sllver-nlckel-plated  frame,  three-aectlon  shavliMr  and 
ntropplns  hamUe.  and  7  selected  At  Crucible  Steel 
Blades  in  plush-lined  case. 

Special  Bolidaj  Seta    $LSO,   92.50,  93.50 

Nothing  could  be  more  useful  or  accepuble  as  s  gift  to  father, 
brother  or  friend.  Remember  it  will  please  and  be  useful  daily. 

Gem  Cutlery  Co. 

34  Reade  Street 
New  TdrK 


I  The 
9LO0 
Outfit 

JO  years  in  hitituss — we  are  the  origmai 
mod€m  Se^fety  Reuor  Makers. 


Never  a  duU  blade. 
7  exchanged  for  25c. 


SEMRATESET 
7  BLADES 


F6ft  ctaRli^mAS 

OOLD  MEDALS     Vllr  1  M 

Reproductioiv^the 
Wo  ride  Great 


onb^' 


:lNt 


WCH  FOR  25  OR  MORE  5*x8 

aENDTODAT  3TW0  CENT 

6TAMP5  FOR   CATALOGUE 

OF  I OOO MINIATURE 

ILLUSTRATIOyvJS 

THREE  PICTURES 
AND  A  COLORED 
BIRD  PICTUREg^ 


XLbe  Iperr^  pictures 

(The  one  cent  pictures  are  6  to  10  times  the  size 
of  this  Madonna.) 

SEND  TO-DAY  S5c.  for  26  art  subjects,  or  25 
Madonnas,  or  25  kittens,  etc.,  or  26  for  children,  or 
$1 .00  for  the  four  sets. 

Send  60  cents  for  60  art  subjects,  or  26  colore^l 
Bird  Pictures,  or  25  New  York  Edition  Pictures,  7 
X  0,  or  9  Extra  Size,  10  x  12,  art  subjects  and  one  of 
Mr.  Taft,  ten  in  aU.    Art  booklet  "  Madonnas,"  25c. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  CO. 

Box  9»  Maiden.  Maas, 
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Dainty  little  volames  of  trifliof  cost,  dlKoified  fifts  of  pennaoent  valoe,  for  CMstnas,  Birtyij, 
or  other  anoiversary  remembraflce  to  persons  of  taste  apd  cnltore. 


Ariel 


Neariy  200  Titles,  iDdtidinff  the 
most  famotis  World's  Qanic8»  rfose 
and  Poetry, — Poems,  Dramas,  Stories, 
Essays,  Philosophy,  Wit  and  Wisdom. 

Text  complete  and  unabrldffed*  larve 
type  beautifully  printed  on  deckle  edffed 
paper,  photogravure  frontispieces  (vol- 
umes marked  *  are  fully  illustrated) » bound 
In  full  red  leather*  stamped  in  gold.  Bach 
volume  in  a  box«  per  volume  75  cents. 


ami 


Idets 

Special  Offer 

5VoItmies$3^l  10  Voltsmcsl^iOi 
20  Volumes  $12.00;  50  Vohoiics 
$27^1  S00Volttmcs$5a00i 


Size  ^z  (finches. 


In.  evtry  oom  /onoardad, 
pAia,  on  receipi  qf  price. 

Ilhutrated  duer^iv  pampkUi,  91 9^gm, 
JYee  on  appUoeUUm. 


Single  Poems 
Arnold.    Light  of  Asia. 
Bryant.     Thanatopsls. 
Butler.     Nothing  to  Wear. 
Browning.     Pippa  Passes. 
Drake.     Calprlt  Fay. 
^Carroll.     Hunting  of  the  Snark. 
Coleridge.     Ancient  Mariner. 
Gray.     Biegy  in  a  Country 

Churchvard. 
Keats.    Bndymion. 

Bve  of  St.  Agnes. 
Longfellow.     BYangellne. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Lowell.     Fable  for  Critics. 
Milton.     L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso. 
Omar  Khayyam.    Rubalyat. 
Bossetti.     Blessed  DamoseL 

House  of  Life. 
Story. 

Roman  Lawyer  in  Jerusalem. 
Swinburne.     Laus  Veneris. 
Tennyson.  In  Memoriam. 
The  Princess 
Wilde.    Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol. 

CoMcctcd  Poems 
Blake.    Songs  of  Innocence,  etc. 
Brownl^^g    (Mrs.).    Sonnets  from 

the   Portuguese. 
Browning    (R.).      Christmas    Bve 

and  Baster  Day. 

Shorter  Poems.    Lyrics. 
Calverley.   Verses  and  Fly  Leaves. 
•Gilbert.   Bab  Ballads.    2  vols. 
Horace.     Odes.     {LaHn  and  Enff- 

liah.)     2  vols. 
Keats.    Lyrics. 

Macaulay.    Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Michael  Angeio.     Sonnets. 
Poe.     Poetical  Works. 
Shakespeare.     Sonnets. 
Stevenson.       Child's    Garden    of 

Verses. 
Tennyson. 

Idylls  of  the  King.    2  vols. 
Bnoch  Ardeh,  and  Maud. 

Dramas 

^schylos.    Prometheus  Bound. 
Goldsmith.     Good-Natared  Man. 
Goldsmith.    She  Stoops  to 

Conquer. 
Lytton.     Richelieu. 

Lady  of  Lyons. 
Shakespeare.     'As  xou  Like  It. 
•Hamlet. 
•Julius  Cesar. 
•Macbeth. 
•Merchant  of 

Venice. 
•Midsummer 

Night's  Dream. 
•Much    Ado    About 

Nothing. 
•Romeo  and  Juliet 
•Tempest. 
•Twelfth  Night. 


I^IST    or   VOI^VMCS 

Dramas— Oontlnne^ 
Sheridan.     Rivals. 

School  for  Scandal. 
Sophocles.    Antigone. 
Wilde.     Lady  Windermere's  Fan. 

Critical  and  Literary  Bssavs 
Addison.    Roger  de  Coverley 

Papers. 
Arnold.     Sweetness  and  Light. 
Carlyle.     Nibelungen  Lied. 
De  Quincey.     Three  Essays. 

On  Conversation. 
Bmerson.       Character,     Heroism, 
and  Nature. 
Froude.     Science  of  History. 
Irving.     Sketch  Book.     2  vols. 

Bracebridge  Hall.  2  vols. 
Old  Christmas. 
Lamb.    Bssays  of  Blia.    2  vols. 

Wit  and  Wisdom. 
Mahaffy.    Art  of  Conversation. 
Pater.    Child  In  the  House. 

Cupid  and  Psyche. 
Ruskln.     Sesame  and   Lilies. 
Stephen.    Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Stevenson.  Virglnlbus  Puerlsqae. 

Win  o'  the  Mill. 
Thackeray.     Charity  and  Hamor. 

Philosophy 
JBsop.     Fables. 
Bacon.     Bssays. 
Balsac.    Maxims. 
Browne.     Rellglo  MedlcL 
Buddha,   Imitation  of. 
Cicero  and  Bmerson. 

On  friendship. 
Concerning   Friendship.     A   Year 

Book. 
Chesterfield.    Letters  and  Maxims. 
Drummond. 

Greatest  Thing  In  the  World. 
Bplctetus.     Selections  from. 
Franklin. 

Sayings  of  Poor  Richard. 
Marcus  Aurellus.     Thoughts. 
De  Maistre. 

Journey  Round  My  Room. 
Milton.     Areopagltica. 
Montaigne. 

Bducation  of  Children. 
Pascal.     Thoughts. 
Penn.     Some   Fruits   of   Solitude. 

2  vols. 
Plato.    Apology  of  Socrates.    The 
Crlto. 

The  Phedo ;  the  Death  of 
Socrates. 
Rochefoucauld.     Maxims. 
Roosevelt.     True  Americanism. 
Raskin.     Crown  of  Wild  Olive. 
Ideas  of  Truth. 
Stories  and  Tales 
Arabian  Nights.     6  vols. 
Brown.     Rab  and  Ills  Friends. 


Stories  and  Tale^-Oontlniied 
Carleton.     Wild  Gooae  Lodge. 
Carroll.     •Alice  In   Wonderlaad. 
•Through    the    Looking  QUfl. 
Carov6.     Story  Without  an  End. 
Chamiaao.     •peter  Schlemlhl. 
Curtis.     Our  Best  Society. 
Dickens.     •Christmas  CaroL 

•Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 
Bdgeworth.    Castle  BackrenL 
Bwlng.     Story  of  a  Short  Ufa 

Jackanapea. 
Ferguson. 

Father  Tom  and  the  Pope. 
Fouqu^. 

Sintram  and  His  Companlooa 
Undine;  A  Romance. 
Gaskell.     Cranford. 
Gesta  Romanorum.     Select  Tilea 
Goldsmith.     Vicar  of  Wakefldd. 
Gulliver's  Travela.     2  vols. 
Hale.     Man  Without  a  Country- 
Irving.    Legend  of  Sieecy  HoUov. 
Rip  Van  Winkle. 
Tales  of  a  Traveler.  2t. 
Tales  of  the  Alhambia.  2t. 
Johnson.     Rasselas. 
Kingsley.     •Greek  Heroes. 
Lover  and  Lever.    Barney  O'Beu^ 

don. 
M^rim^e*    Carmen. 
Mulock.     Little  Lame  Prhice. 

Adventures  of  a  Broimifc 
Munchausen.    Travels. 
Oulda.     Dog  of  Flandersi 

The  Nttmberg  Stove. 
Poe.    Gold  Bag. 

Murders  m  the  Roe  Horgoe. 
Purloined  Letter. 
Ruskln.     Khig  of  the  Golden  Rlrer. 
Sterne.     Sentimental  Jounej. 
Thackeray.     Novels    by    Emineot 
Hands. 
Rose  and  the  RIog. 
Wilde.    Happy  i^rince.. etc. 
Wlnthrop.     Love   and   Skttea 
Zschokke.    Tales  from  the  GeraiD. 

lliacellaneooa 

Letters  of  Ab^lard  and  HelolM. 

About    Children,    What   Men  isd 
Women   Have  Said. 

About    Men,    What   Women  Bit* 
Said. 

About   Women,   What  Men  Hire 
3ald. 

Bright.     Speeches  on  Amerlct. 

Chesney.    Battle  of  Dorking. 

De  Quincey. 
Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eitvr- 

Franklin.     Autobiograpbr. 

Irving.  Knickerbocker's  New  Toft. 
2  vols.  . 

James    I.      Counterblaste  to  To- 
bacco. 

Ideals  of  the  Republic. 

Lbicolnfcs.     Stories    and   SayioP 
of  Lincoln. 


G.  P.  PUTNAMS  SONS,  27-29  W.  23rd  Street,  New  York 
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Putnam's  Christmas  Books 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE 


The  Great  Fiiht 

PowoM  and  Sketches 
By  WILLIAM  HENRY  DRUMMOND.  Author   of  "The 

HahiUuit."    "The    Vojra«cur."    "Johnny    Courteau,"    etc. 

Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch,  bv  MAY  HARVEY 

DRUMMOND.    lUustrated  by  FREDERICK  SIMPSON 

COBURN 

POPULAR  EDITION:  With  8  FM-pagt  lUustratums. 
Crown  %vo.    $U5  nd. 

PHOTOGRAVURE  EDITION:  %vo,  WUh  9  lUustratums 
m  Pkotogravtire.  Boumd  m  Quarter  Calf,  gilt  top,  in  a  box, 
$3.50  neL 

MEMORIAL  EDITION:  WUk  9  Photogravure  lUustra- 
tions.  Boimd  m  Quarter  Calf.  Limited  to  100  copies,  $5.00 
net. 

This  Toluroe  brings  together  ^e  poems  and  sketches  which 
had  remained  unpublished  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Drunmiond's  death. 
The  collectioQ  has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Drummood,  who  has 
provided  the  book  with  a  preface  containing  some  illuminat- 
ing comments  upon  the  poems,  and  with  a  bnef  and  very  inter- 
esting account  of  Dr.  Drummond's  life. 

The  Twentieth  Century 
American 

Being  •  Comparative  Study  of  the  PeoplcB  off  the  Two 

Qreat  Anglo-Saxon  Nations 
By  H.  PERRY  ROBINSON,  author  of  **B£en  Bom  Equal," 

**  Autobiography  of  a  Black  Bear,"  etc    Crown  8t<o.    $1.75 

fusf. 

"An  elaborate  plea,  novel  and  mteresting,  for  an  Anglo- 
Americui  alUanoe,  ot  at  least  a  doee  association  of  interests 
and  purposes.  .  .  .  The  observaticms  on  the  resemblances 
and  dissimilarities  of  the  Enslish  and  American  characters  are 
often  acute  and  striking.  No  summary  of  leading  points  can 
.  do  justice  to  Mr.  Robinson's  book,  or  go  further  than  to  sug- 
gest the  tavpK  and  variety  of  the  topics  touched  upon. 

"The  volume  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated,  and  it  ought 
lo  be  widely  read  and  attentively  pomkred." 

—Post-Nation  (New  York). 


At  Lari{e 


By  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON. 

Crown  Svo.    $1.50  fMl.    Uniform  with  *'The  Altar  Fixe." 

CONTENTS: 


The  Scene                              The  Dramatic  Sense 

Contentment                          Kelmscott  and  William  Moms 

Friendship                              Symbols 

Humor                                    A  Speech  Day 

Travel                                    Literary  Finish 

Specialism                              A  Midsummer  Day's  Dream 

Our  Lack  of  Great  Men       Optimism 

Shyness                                   Joy 

Equality                                 The  Love  of  God 

Epflogu^ 

revioush  Issued: 

The  Upton  Letters,  From  a  College 

The  House  Diiinified 

Its  Design,  Arrangement  and  Decoration 

By  L.  H.  FRENCH. 
Very  fully  mustraUd.  Large  8iv.  Ornamental  Cover,  $5.90  net. 
Mass  French's  book  brings  out  the  correct  and  guiding  princi- 
ples that  should  be  in  the  mind  of  all  who  are  building  houses, 
great  or  »nall — principles  that  imderlie  designs,  arrangement, 
and  decoration.  The  volume  is  both  a  mine  of  general  informa- 
tion and  an  invaluable  miscellany  of  detailed  practical  hints  and 
suggesti(uis.    The  illustrations  are  particularly  fine. 


Mirabeau  and  the  French 
.  Revolution 

By  FRED  MORROW  FLING.  PhJ>.,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

To  be  in  Three  Parts.  ■  Each  8tw.    Illustrated,    $3.50  net. 

Parti.    The  Youth  of  Mirabeaa.    Ready, 

Part  II.    The  Opponent  of  Arbitrary  Qovemment. 

In  Preparation. 

Part  111.    The  Defender  of  Constitutional  Monarchy. 

In  Preparation. 

No  full  and  scholariy  biography  of  Mirabeau  has  appeared 
in  Englidi,  and  hence  the  raison  ^.tre  for  the  present  work. 
This  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  youth  of  Mirabeau,  and 
doses  with  tiie  year  1774,  when  he  legally  came  of  age. 

Mirabeau's  career  is  full  of  the  most  starUing  dramatic  in- 
cidents connected  with  his  own  love  affairs  and  the  extraor- 
dinary adventures  of  hb  private  life,  and  also.with  his  acts  as  a  pub- 
lic man  during  the  RevolutioQ. 

First  and  Last  Thlniis 

A  Confession  of  Faith  and  a  Rnle  of  Life 

By  H.  G.  WELLS,  author  of  "New  Woridsfor  Old,"  "The 
Time  Machine,"  "The  War  of  the  Worids,"  "The  Future  in 
America,"  etc  Crown  9vo.    $1.50  m/. 

Mr.  Wells's  earlier  bodis  have  fascinated  tens  of  thousands 
of  readers.  In  the  present  remarkable  volume  human  prob- 
lems having  to  do  with  such  vital  subjects  as  relioioa,  sex,  love, 
marriage,  sociology,  hcmor,  war,  immortality — all  the  relations 
of  men  to  one  anoUier — are  discussed  with  a  most  startling  can- 
dw  and  independence. 

A  Commentary 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY.    Uniform  with  "The  Country 

House."    Crown  Svo.    $1.50. 

"A  book  full  of  true  ideas  about  life,  told  m  Mr.  Galswortiiy's 
characteristic  manner.  He  seems  to  buttonhole  the  reader 
and  command  his  attention  imtil  he  has  finished.  He  does 
not  deal  in  half  measures,  he  says  what  he  feels  from  tiie  bot- 
tom of  his  heart    .    .    •    Always  clever  and  thouiriitful." 

—The  Da^  News, 

Previously  Issued:  The  Country  House,  Tlie  Isbnd 
Pharisees,  Villa  Rhem,  The  Man  of  Property. 

Romance  of  Roman  Villas 

By  ELIZABETH  W.  CHAMPNEY,  author  of  "Romance  of 
Italian  Villas,"  "Romance  of  the  French  Abbeys." 
8m».    With  9  Photogravure,  x  Colored,  and  44  Other  IUu$- 

Iratiins.    $3.50  net, 
**A  delightful  blending  of  history,  art,  and  nmiance.    Many 

of  the  stories  are  thrilling,  and  none  the  leas  exciting  because 

their  belong  to  history."— r*<  Chicago  Dial. 

Fully  carries  out  the  suggestion  of  Guizotj  *If  you  are  food 

of  romance,  read  history.'  ''—Boston  Transcrtpt, 

A  Physician  of  the  Soul 

By  HORATIO  W.  DRESSER.  PhJ).,  author  of  "The  Power 

of  Silence,"  etc    8vo.    $l,06  net. 

The  purpose  of  thb  new  vdume  by  tiie  author  of  Uving  by 
the  Spirit,  and  other  books  on  the  inner  life,  is  to  apply  the  ideal- 
ism ol  the  previous  volumes  to  individuail  problems.  A  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
woi^  of  adaptation  to  individual  needs  and  is  especially  meant 
for  teachers,  ministers,  and  others  who  wish  to  become  j^ysidans 
tothesouL 

Blackstick  Papers 

By  LADY  RITCHIE 
Croum  8vo.    Illustrated.     Probable  price,  $1.75  net. 
A  collection  of  essays  by  Lady  Ritchie,  a  daughter  of  Thack- 
erav,  dealing  with  men  and  books  and  other  matters,  written 
with  the  grace  and  charm  which  characterized  her  famous 
father's  "Roundabout  Papers. 
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'' Delightful^  wHfy,  delightfulfy  humorotu,  delightfully  conical 
delightfully  tone,  and,  above  all,  delightfidly  sponianeous,'' 


400,000    SOLD 


There  is  probably  no  other  living  writer 
who  has  the  extraordinary  popularity  o| 

MYRTLE    REED 


There  is  always  a  large  circle  of  readers  waiting  for  each  of  her  new  books  as 
it  appears/  But  the  remarkable  feature  of  Miss  Reed*s  popularity  is  that  each  one 
of  her  books  continues  to  show  increasing  sales  everj/  year.  The  more  the  public 
has  of  them,  the  more  it  wants. 

This  can  be  said  of  no  other  fiction  of  die  day. 

Miss  Reed's  Books  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  dabtty  yet  inexpensioe  giftt 
They  are  printed  in  two  colors,  on  deckle-edge  paper,  and  beauttfidly  hound 
in  four  distinct  styles:  eacK  cloth,  $1.50  net;  red  'leather,  $2.00  net; 
antique  calf,  $2.50  net;  lavender  sdk,  $3.50  net 

Flower  of  the  Dusk  Later  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician 

Jtut  Puhlhhed 

I         J        J  rM  J  1  The  Spinster  Book 

Lavender  and  Uld  Lace  ^ 

AttheSignoftheJack-VLantem     Love  Affairs  of  Uteraiy  Men 
The  Master^s  Violin  ^^  Shadow  of  Victory 

A  Spinner  in  the  Sun 
Love  Letters  of  a  Musician 


With  fronibpieee.     $1.20  nei. 

The  Book  of  Clever  Beasts 

Illuitraitd  h  P^t^  Newell    $1.50 

Pickaback  Songs 

Words  by  Mytiie  Reed.      Mtnic  hy  Epq  Cnuen  Hart.       PiciureM  h^  Ike  Morgan.      4"".      Boards,  $1.50 
FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


Putnam't  & 
The  Reader 


G.   P.    PUTNAM'S    SONS 

NEW       YORK       AND       LONDON 
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THE  BEST  NEW  NOVELS 


MAROTZ  By  John  Ayscough 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  novels  of  the  year." — British  Weekly. 

"A  literary  masterpiece." — The  Observer.  $1.50   : 


AN  INCARNATION  OF  THE  SNOW        By  F.  W.  Balii 

In  An  Incarnation  of  the  Snow  Mr.  Bain  shows  the  same  captivating  and        | 
delightful  style  that  distinguished  hb  previous  works — a  style  characterized  by 
firmness  and  grace,  an  opulence  of  warm  Oriental  imagery.   Those  who  know 
Mr.  Bain's  A  Digit  of  the  Moon  and  a  Draught  of  the  Blue  will  ask  no  com- 
mendation for  this  new  volume,  but  will  turn  eagerly  to  it  of  their  own  motion. 

$1.25 

THE  SOVEREIGN  GOOD  By  Helen  Huntington 

With  this  story  we  are  plunged  into  the  sodal  gayeties  of  the  New  York 
smart  set,  or  at  least  of  a  set  that  is  securely  in  the  metropolitan  social  swim. 
^  Through  the  gay  and  highly  polished  world  moves  a  heroine  with  a  nature  as 
fine  and  sound  as  it  is  brilliant  and  charming,  and  a  hero,  a  well-bred  but  strug- 
gling young  dramatist,  who  at  last  succeeds.  The  Sovereign  Good  seizes  upon 
die  curiosity  of  the  reader  and  keeps  it  wide  awake  till  the  last  pages  of  the  talc 
are  turned.  $1.50 

JUDITH  ^  CUMBERLANDS  By  AUce  MacGowan 

Illustrations  in  color  by  George  Wright.  Author  of  Return,  etc. 

A  tale  of  primitive  power,  in  which  an  impassioned  love  story  contends  for 
the  reader's  intere$t  against  the  startling  incidents  of  a  mountain  feud.  $1.50 


HENRY  OF  NAVARRE  li^isr^ytf  Anonymous 

With  frontispiece  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

A  stirring  and  dramatic  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Paris  during  the 
troublesome  month  of  August,  1572,  on  the  eve  of  the  marriage  of  Marguerite  de 
Valois  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  As  befits  the  times,  the  plot  moves  rapidly,  the  dia- 
logue is  strikingly  good,  and  the  pages  are  filled  with  intrigue,  adventure,  vio- 
lence, and  the  love  of  woman.  $1.50 


A  WOMAN  AT  BAY  (^.)  By  SibiUa  Aleramo 

This  moving  and  powerful  book  is  by  a  woman  whom,  it  is  safe  to  say,  many 
will  make  bold  to  call  a  writer  of  genius.  The  story  is  concerned  wnth  the  deli- 
cate problem  of  divorce,  and  no  reader  who  would  harden  his  heart  against  liberal 
views  on  this  difficult  question  should  venture  even  to  glance  through  its  pages. 

$1.50 
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From     THE     MACMILLAN     COMPANY'S 


CHARMING  GIFTS  OF  PROSE  AND  VERSE 
Mr.  Austiii  Dobson's        De  Libris     Prose  and  Verse 

Wise  and  witty  papers  on  his  favorite  topics  among  things  literary  are  varied  by  bite  of  entertain- 
ing verse.  Illustrated,  Cloth,  izmo,  $1.50;  by  maa,  $i.6j 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas's        The  Ladies'  Pageant    An  Anthology 

The  author  is  an  all  but  inspired  anthologist,  so  perfectly  do  his  coUectiona  express  a  singularly  de- 
lightful personality  whose  reading  has  been  of  the  widest. 

By  the  author  of  "  The  Gentlest  Art,**    $i.as  net;  by  mail,  $i.j5 

Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hanscom's        The  Friendiv  Craft 

A  collection  of  Amefican  Letters,  similar  to  the  delightlul  collection  of  'Metters  by  entertaining 
hands  "  edited  by  Mr.  Lucas  under  the  title,  **  The  Gentlest  Art." 

Cloth,  i6mo,  gilt  top.    Price  probably  $i.»s  net,  but  subject  to  cham§e 

Mr.  Percsr  MacKaye's  delicate  comedy       Mater 

"By  far  the  best  of  recent  plays." — Forum,     "A  bubble  of  lyric  fun." — New  York  Suti. 

Daintily  bound,  with  an  appropriate  daffodil  design.         ti-^S  net;  by  mail,  $1.34 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  new  drama        I^ust 

^j  Stephen  Phillips  (author  of  "  Ulysses,"  •*  Marpessa,"  etc.)  and  J.  Comyns  Carr.  "  The  best 
version  in  English  of  Goethe's  great  work."  Cloth,  i6mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.33 

SIOTABLE  MACMILLAN  NOVELS 
Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  latest  novel       The  Diva's  Ruby 

An  excitinff  story  of  the  finding  and  looting  of  a  ruby  mine  blends  skillfully  with  the  later  fortunes 
of  '*  Fair  Margaret."  whom  we  also  knew  as  *'  The  Frimadonna."     "  All  three  are  well  worth  read-    * 
ing — *  The  Diva's  Ruby  '  the  best  of  them,"  say  the  critics.  Illustrated,  Cloth,  li.st 

Miss  Zona  Gale's  delightful  novel       Friendship  ViUaoe 

The  book  is  as  alluring  in  its  more  homely  way  as  those  exquisite  stories  oT  "  The  Loves  of  Pelleas 
and  Etarre,"  publishea  last  year  by  the  same  author.  Cloth,  fi.so 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wdk's  exciting  novel       The  War  in  the  Air 

"  Mr.  Wells,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  **  is  beyond  question  the  most  plausible  romancer  of  the 
time.    ...    He  unfolds  a  breathlessly  interesting  story."  Illustrated  by  Eric  Pape.     Cloth,  |i-5o 

Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle's  new  novel       Wroth 

The  first  novel  by  the  authors  of  "The  Pride  of  Jennico  "  since  their  "If  Youth  But  Knew—." 
"  The  names  stand  for  ingenious  incident,  romantic  plot,  and  charm  of  atmosphere."— 5f.  Lonis 
Globe  Democrat.  Cloth,  |i.s« 

Mr.  Alfred  Ollivant's  romance  of  the  sea        The  Gendeman 

"  A  distinctly  bigger  achievement  than  either  of  its  author's  earlier  books,  •  •  •  succinct  and 
unforgetuble."— -rA#  Forum.  '  Cloth.  I1.50 

IHE  BEST  NEW  JUVENILES 
Mr.  James  Morgan's  life  of       Abraham  Lincoln:    Tlie  Bov  and  fhm  Maa 

A  straightforward  story  of  what  Lincoln  did  and  what  he  became;  a  study  of  the  best  means  in  all 
American  biography  for  character  building.  Cloth,  illustrated,  %\.i^ 

Mr.  John  R.  Spears's        The  Story  of  the  New  England  Whalers 

Stories  of  the  men  who  made  New  Bedford,  Marblehead,  and  Nantucket,  to  whom  was  later  doe 
oiuch  of  the  safety  of  the  early  years  of  the  republic. 

Stories  from  American  History  Series.    Illustrated,  Cloth.  %i.$o 

Mr.  Charles  Major's  new  story       Uncle  Tom  Andy  Bill 

A  boys'  story  of  frontier  adventure,  of  bears  and  Indians  and  discovered  treasure,  by  the  author 
of  "  The  Bears  of  Blue  River."  Cloth,  $1.50 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Church's        The  Aeneid  for  Boys  and  Giris 

Uniform  with  the  "Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  etc  With  u  plates  in  color,  $1.50 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett's  new    Red  Cap  Adventures 

Further  talcs  from  Scott's  novels,  uniform  with  "  Red  Cap  Tales."  IVith  16  plates  in  color.  $175 

Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert's  story  of  his  popular  light  opera      The  Pinafore  Picture  Book 

is  a  book  for  the  little  folks  like  the  Peter  Pan  Picture  Book  issued   last  year. 

Cloth,  square  %vo,  colored  plates.  $iO« 
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HOLIDAY    LIST    OF    NEW    BOOKS 


HISTORY.  POLITICS.  ETC. 
Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks's  mw  book       As  Others  See  Us 

By  the  author  of  "The  Social  Unrest."  An  entertaining  account  of  inmressiona  recorded  by  Tan- 
otts  noted  Yiattora  to  America,  witk  discnasiona  of  the  serial  orogreis  indicated.  ..   ^    > 

fUustrated,  CU>tk,  $i./s  ngt;  by  mmU  I1.89 

Professor  Channing's       A  Century  in  Colonial  Histonr  1660-1760 

is  the  second  Tolume  of  the  "History  of  the  United  Sutes."  bv  Professor  Edward  Channing.  of 
Harvard  Unirersity.  The  two  Tolumet  now  ready  constitute  by  tnemselTes  a  complete,  well-rounded 
history  of  the  Colonial  Period,  free  from  undue  sectional  emphasis. 

Hwdsomtiy  b9und  in  bhtg  cloth,  giU  top,  ooch  9ohtmo  $s.so  net;  by  mmi,  |a*7o 

Dr.  Ardiibald  Cary  CooUdge's      The  United  States  as  a  Worid  Power 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Coolidge's  lectures  was  evidenced  by  an  immediate  demand  for  their  issue  i 

in  book  form  in  America,  England,  France  and  Germany.  '*  We  know  of  no  volume  which  sums 
up  so  well  and  in  so  brief  a  space  the  wide  interests. which  have  attracted  public  attention  during 
the  last  decade."-^fi#rr-Or#afi.  Blue  cloth,  Svo,,  giU  tops,  |a.oo  not;  by  matl.  $s.i4 

Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowdl's        The  Government  of  Enfl^btnd  , 

"  It  stands  in  distinguished  isolation  by  reason  of  its  comprehensive  plan,  the  masterly  way  In  | 

which  the  plan  has  developed,  and  the  ssrmpathetic  insight  with  which  Mr.  Lowell  has  described  and  \ 

analyzed  the  spirit  ia  which  English  people  work  their  institutions."— v^mmcon  Historical  Review, 

In  two  8vo.  volumes,  $4.00  net;  by  mail,  $4.ss 

Dr.Ri^ce's     Race  Qiiestions9Pkx>vincialism&Othtf  American  Problems    i 

The  book  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  its  author  has  written;  and  is  in  effect  an  interesting  apoli-  r 

cation  of  the  author's  philosophy  of  loyalty  to  some  persistent  problems  of  public  life  in  America. 

Cloth,  i»mo,  fi.as  net;  by  mml,  fi.JS 

M.  Andre  Tardieu's        France  and  the  Alliances 

This  discusrion  of  the  position  of  France  in  the  absorbing,  unceasing,  yet  almost  unseen,  struggle 
among  the  world  powers  for  the  balance  of  power,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Hyde  lectures  delivered 
last  year  before  the  French  Circle  of  Harvard  University.  Cloth,  Svo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $i.6j 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's        Collected  Essays        In  four  Volumes. 

The  recent  volume,  "  Realists  and  Ideals,"  is  the  completion  of  a  selection  of  Mr.  Harrison's  briefer  i 

writings,  made  by  himself  with  autobiographical  additions.  The  set  includes  also:  "The  Creed  of 
a  Layman,"  *'  The  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,"  "  National  and  Social  Problems." 

Each  volume,  i2mo,  |i.7S  net;  the  set,  l7*oo  net  {carriage  OMtra) 

The  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor's        The  S<Sence  of  Jwisprudence 

A  Treatise  in  which  the  Growth  of  Positive  Law  is  unfolded  bv  the  historical  method  and  its  ele- 
ments classified  and  defined  by  the  analyticaL  Cloth,  Bvo,  676  pages,  $3.50  net;  by  mail,  $3.70 

Mn.  EDa  HHigiiiMii's       Alaska  ILLUSTRATED  NEW  BOOKS 

An  informal,  picturesque  description  of  a  territory  increasingly  of  interest  to  both  travelers  and 
readers.  Fi«//y  illustrated.    Cloth,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  |a.66 

Mr.  Clifton  Johnson's  iV/tf^/ro/^^  Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Uniform  with   the  chatty  volumes  of  informal   rambles   written  and   illustrated  by   the  author  of 

**  Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  etc         ^Cloth,  illustrated,  fs.oo  net;  by  mmi,  |a.i6 

By  John  P.  Jones,  D.D.        India        Its  Life  and  Thought 

The  book  reveals  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  life  of  India  te^iay  impossible  but 

for  the  thirty  years  of  personal  observation  which  preceded  it.     Cloth,  illustrated,  $a.so  net;  by  mail,  $2.67    > 

REUGION  and  tHE  biBLE 
Dr.  Henry  C  Kmg's       The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

An  exceptionally  interesting  book,  as  attacking  the  one  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing 
the  relation  of  true  friendship  between  God  and  man  which  is  to  the  author  the  essential  in  realix* 
ing  the  Christian  life.  Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.50  net;  by  m&il,  $1.60 

Dr«  E.  J.  Goodspeed's     '  edition  of       Hebreurs 

The  first  volume  to  appear  in  the  new  series  entitled  **  The  Bible  for  Home  and  School,"  edited  by 
Professor  Sbailbk  Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.      Cloth,  \^mo,  50  cents  net;  by  mail,  55  cAts 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Jevons's    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Relif^n 

A  convenient  review  of  the  facts  and  problems  which  are  the  subject  of  the  modem  science  of  com- 
parative religion,  especially  useful  to  those  looking  forward  to  entering  the  ministry  or  missionary 
service.  Hartford-Lamson  Lectures.     Cloth,  ismo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60 
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are 

Good  Books 


Send  postal  for  free  illustrated  Christ^ 
mas  Bulletin  fully  describing  the  books 
mentioned  below  and  many  others 


Marjorio  Daw  r.  b.  Aidrhh 

This  delidous,  sorprising  little  romance,  a  maBterpiece 
of  its  author,  has  been  moat  happily  illuatrated  in  color 
by  John  Cecil  Clay,  and  iisaed  in  holiday  drcsa.    ^.oo. 

The  Chiidrtn's  Longftiiow 

"  A  most  exquisite  book  to  enchant  any  young  reader.** 
—  Pittsburgh  GoMetU  Tittus.  With  illustrations  and  de- 
corations in  color.    ^>oo. 

CupM's  Aimanao 

0/t¥er  Herford  and  John  Cecil  Clay 

"A  witty  and  charming  book.  The  whimsical  hro 
that  distinguishes  the  text  is  likewise  shown  in  the  illu^ 
trations  and  decorations.*^ — N.  V.  TrUmm.  90  cenu  ntt, 

k  Nappy  Naif-Ctntury    kgnB%  ReppUer 

These  essajrs  on  the  current  literature  of  a  century  ago 
"are  much  more  than  entertaining  and  delightful.**  — 
PkUadtlpkU  Ltdgtr,    |i.io  mt, 

Thomas  Baiiay  Aidrloh  re/m  OrBBnuM 

*' A  happy  life  gr«cefuUytoki.''—rAriya/wi«.  Illa*- 
trated.    ^3.00  ntU 

Allio  Friiman  Palmar      o.  h.  Paimer 

*'  One  of  the  notable  books  of  the  year.  ...  As  fasdnat- 
.  ing  as  a  novel. '  *  —  Sfrmgfitld  Rt/iMiemtt,    Illustrated 
^1.50  ntt* 


Tho  Homo  Buildor 


Lyman  Abbott 


A  delightful  jncture  of  the  ideal  woman  and  her  part  in 
the  life  of  to-day.    75  cenu  met.  • 

Tho  Lay  of  tho  Land  oaiioM  uro  sharp 

Charmins  out-door  sketdies,  indoding  Christmas  in  the 
Woods,  A  Cure  for  Winter,  etc.     Illustrated,    f  1.35  «r/. 

John  KoatS  Albert  £.  Hancock 

**  No  finer  analysis  of  Keats**  character  and  work  has 
ertx  been  ^niitea.    —  Boston  Gloig,  Illustrated.  $»jootut. 

Tho  Fair  MIsslsslpplan  c.  e.  craddock 

The  romance  of  a  river  plantation  and  a  delightful  young 
widow.    With  frontispiece.     ^1.50. 

Tho  Calico  Cat    ChaHea  Miner  Thompson 

A  most  amusing  story  of  Solomon  Pea8lee*s  experience 
with  a  wicked  cat  and  a  grand  jury.     Illustrated.     $1-25. 

4  PARK  8T. 
BOSTON 


Lowls  Rand 


'*One  of  the  strong;est  works  of  fiction  that  has  seen  the 
light  of  day  in  America,  in  which  the  Virginia  anthsrvs 
touches  the  highest  point  ol  her  power.'*  —  AT  Y.  Tmn. 
Illustrated  in  color.    I1.50. 


This  new  book  b^  the  foremost  American  esaayiM  »»> 
sents  unusual  Chrutmas  atttactioas  to  thoae  wlw  likt 
good  reading.    Illustrated.    Ii.as  met, 

Tht  Book  of  tho  UtUo  Past 

Josephine  Preston  Peabedjf 

**  The  human  nature  and  the  art  of  these  poems  of 
childhood  should  make  them  practkalhr  pereimisL''— 
Cleveiand  Leader.  Beautifully  illutCrated  m  color.  $t.s^ 

Park-Stroot  Papors  buss  Perrr 

Charming  essays  on  New  England  antbon  and  ymnem 
literary  mattera.    $ias  net, 

Yi  ButOhor,  YO  Bakor       BebeH  Sesfsr 

**  A  capital  little  gift-book  of  satirical  rhymes  and  Isdi- 
little  woodcuts.  *'  —  Brooklyn  Smgie.    50  centt  met. 


FrOSh  POSlOS  Abble  Farwell  Bnms 

*'  Rhymes  to  read  and  pieoea  to  speak  for  Bttk  folks, 
bound  to  prove  a  treasnre  house  of  delight.**— i'iUb> 
Mpkm  Press,    Prettily  illustrated  in  color,    f  1.50. 

Tho  LoaVOn  of  LOVO     Clam  L  Bursham 

**  A  story  that  is  beautiful,  inspiriogjOne  that  will  be 
remembered."  —  dtf^tf  Triimne.  with  froatispiect. 
li.So. 

Though  Ufo  Us  Do  Part    £.  s.  Pkeips 


commended.**—/'-**    Ckurckn 


HOUGHtON  MIFFLIN  CO. 


Blary  JobnsteM    : 


By  tht  Christmas  Firo    s.  m.  er«tt«t  i 


' 


A  novel  remarkable  for  iu  human  interest,  i 
power,  and  dramatic  situationa.  With  frontispieoe.  Ii.so. 

Tho  LIghtid  Lamp  C.  Hanton/ Henderson 

"An    unusual    and  dgnificant   piece    of  fiction.**  — 
Buffalo  Comtnercial.    f  1.50. 

Amidii'S  Son  Harry  James  Smith 

"An  idyll  of  Acadia;  the   ttory  of  a  qn^nt  child, 
written  with  unusual  charm."  —  Chicago  Poet.    %i.^ 

Tho  Now  Boy  Atihur  Stanmood  Pier 

'  A  clean,  healthy  story  of  sd>ool  days  to  be  beaitily 
.......       ^.        .        ^     lU^tttrated.    $1.5^ 

85  FIFTH  AVC 
New  YORK 
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il  WECHILDRENSHOURfct 


THE  BEST  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN  EVER  WRITTEN 

Every  page  is  full  of  interest  There  is  not  a  dull  story  in  the  entire  set  The  editor  knows 
lost  what  the  children  like  and  what  their  parents  like  to  have  them  read.  The  Children*s  Hoar 
IS  a  delight  and  an  inspiration  to  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  It  provides  a  library  of  the  best  quality, 
which  the  children  can  enjoy  because  it  is  their  own. 

THE  GREAT  SUCCESS 

of  The  Children's  Hour  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  entertains  the  children  while  it  is  educating  and 
uplifting  them.  It  cultivates  right  habits  of  reading  and  thinking.  It  creates  the  desire  to  read 
anA  the  taste  for  that  which  is  best  It  is  practical.  It  is  safe.  It  saves  both  time  and  money. 
It  oosts  bnt  a  trifle  and  is  easily  secured. 


7^AAA  l^l^Nl^  OF  PAFFR  -  riH  TONS-  FOR 
I  «PV W  THE  SIXTH  EDITION 

were  ordered  before  The  Children's  Hour  was  ten 
months  old.  Orders  are  now  coming  in  at  a  rate 
indicating  that  even  this  large  edition  may  be  ex- 
hausted before  Christmas. 

If  ordered  now  a  set  will  be  resened  for  Christmas 
delivery  and  you  will  be  certain  to  nceive  it  in  time. 

DON*T  DISAPPOINT  THE  CHILDREN 

Send  lor  Infonnktloii  NOW 


ml 

2   SAMPLE     O    SAMPLE        I?D1?1? 
STORIES     A   PICniHES    1*  Kl!il!i 

We  will  alao  tend  raliuble  list  ol  700  ol  the  best  stories  and 
poems  for  children  by  250  authors  and  special  offer  by  which  you 
can  secure  The  Children's  Hour  if  you  lay  aside  only  seven 
cents  a  day. 

Srnd  name  and  address  on  posul  card  or  sisn  and  return 
this  blank. 

Samt _ ._„ 

Addrtfi .. 

R.  of  R..  \l. 


'^::^J;-  HOUGHTOV  MIFFLIN  CO.  'l^.o^l 
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Xhc  Review  oz  Reviews — ^Adverasin^  Sectioo 


USEFUL  BOOKS  FOR 

Popular,  brief,  but  crisp  and  complete  handbooks  for  boqr  people 
subject.  There  is  reliable  information  in  all  of  them,  and  good  eiAeK 
be  found  indispensable.  No  one  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed  ca 
pocket  size — 6  x  4}4  inches — well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  harni- 

EACH  50  CENTS 


ffiSDcStCZ^^ 

:^^^ 

H 

BTKIUBTTE:.  By  Airnes  H.  Morton. 
SUCCV88  In  life  \a  often  marred  by  bad 
maoDers.  A  perusal  of  thia  work  will 
prevent  anch  blunders.  It  la  a  book  for 
everybody,  for  the  select  aeta  as  well  aa 
for  the  leas  ambit ioua.  The  aubject  ia 
presented  In  a  bright  and  Intereating  man- 
ner and  represents  the  lateat  vogue. 

LETTER  "MERITING.  By  Agnea  H. 
Morton.  Most  persons  dislike  letter  writ- 
ing because  they  fear  they  cannot  say  juat 
the  right  thing.  Thia  book  not  only 
ahowa  by  numerous  examplea  Juat  what 
kind  of  lettera  to  write  for  all  occaaiona, 
but  It  teaches  the  reader  to  become  an 
accomplished  original  letter  writer. 

QUOTATIONS.  By  Agnea  H.  Morton.  A 
clever  compilation  of  pithy  quotationa.  ae- 
lected  from  a  great  variety  of  aourcea,  and 
alphabetically  arranged  according  to  the 
aentlment.  It  containa  the  popular  quota- 
tions in  current  uae,  together  with  many 
bits  of  proae  and  verae  not  uaually  found. 

EPITAPHS.  By  Frederic  W.  Unger. 
Even  death  haa  ita  humoroua  aide.  There 
are  aaid  to  be  "  aermona  in  atonea,"  but 
when  they  are  tombatonea  there  la  many 
a  amile  mixed  with  the  moral.  This  vol- 
ume la  full  of  quaint  pieces  of  obituary 
fancy,  with  a  touch  of  the  grueaome  here 
and  there  for  a  relish.  It  Is  the  moat 
carefully  made  collection  of  the  kind. 

PROVERBS.  By  John  H.  BechteL  The 
genius,  wit,. and  spirit  of  a  nation  are  dla- 
covered  in  its  proverbs,  and  the  condenaed 
wisdom  of  all  ages  and  all  nationa  ia  em- 
bodied in  them.  Thia  volume  containa  a 
representative  collection  of  proverba.  old 
and  new.  and  the  indexea.  topical  and  al-' 
phabetlcal,  enable  one  to  find  readily  Juat 
what  he  requires. 

THINGS    WORTH     KBrO'WlNG.      By 

John  H.  Becht^l.  It  is  an  eaay  Uak  to 
fill  a  book  with  a  lilaas  of  uninteresting 
statistical  matter.  It  ia  quite  another 
thing  to  get  together  a  vast  accumulation 
of  material  on  all  conceivable  aubjects. 
Here  is  information  for  everybody,  whether 
it  pertains  to  health,  houaehold.  bualneaa, 
affairs  of  state,  foreign  countries,  or  the 
planets,    all   conveniently   indexed. 

SLIPS  OF  SPEECH.  By  John  H.  Bech- 
tel.  Who  does  not  make  them?  The  beat 
of  us  do.  Why  not  avoid  them?  Any  one 
with  the  desire  for  self-improvement  can. 
No  necessity  for  studying  rules  of  rhetoric 
or  grammar,  when  thia  book  can  be  had. 
It  teaches  both  without  the  study  of  either. 

PRACTICAL  SYNONYMS.  By  John  H. 
Bechtel.  Any  one  with  the  least  deaire  to 
add  to  his  vocabulary  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  book.  It  is  designed  mainly  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  busy  merchant  or 
lawyer,  the  thoughtful  clerg.vman  or  teach- 
er, the  wide-awake  school  boy  or  girl. 

READY      MADE      SPEECHES.        By 

Qeorge  Hapgood,  Esq.  Pretty  much  every- 
body is  now  and  ai^ain  called  upon  "  to  say 
a  few  words  in  public."  This  Is  a  book 
of  carefully  planned  model  speeches  to  aid 
those  who,  without  some  slight  help,  must 
remain  silent. 


PRONUNCIATION.  By  Joha  H.  BtAwK 
What  is  more  disagreeable  tbaa  a  tmi:t 
pronunciation  T  No  defect  ao  d^Aiir  iftMs 
a  lack  of  culture.  This  book  coaitabs  «w 
6000  worda  on  which  moat  of  ns  ax*  apc  t: 

'  trip.  They  are  here  pr<moaac«d  !■  tt« 
cleareat  and  almpleat  manner,  ai^  measg* 
Ing  to  the  beat  anthorlty. 

AFTER-DINNER  STORIES.     By  fcta 

Harriaon.  The  dinner  Itaelf  mmj  be  r«« 
so  good  and  yet  prove  a  failune  If  tbcrr  m 
no  mirth  to  enliven  the  eompaaty.  ymi^ 
adds  ao  much  seat  to  an  oceaaioa  aC  tfeai 
kind  aa  a  good  atory  vreU  told.  Bm  an 
hundreda  of  them,  abort  and  pitby.  aai 
eaay  to  remember. 


TOASTS.     By    WUllam    Pltteocn. 
would  yon  not  give  for  the  ability 


What 


apottd  to  them?  No  need  to  glTe  anrt 
when  you  can  learn  the  art  froa  ttOa  hstk 
book.  It  will  tell  yon  how  to  da  It:  mm 
only  that,  bnt  by  example,  it  will  ab&w 
yon  the  way. 

THE  DEBATER'S  TRBASURT.  1^ 

William  Pittenger.  There  la  ao  gnanr 
ability  than  the  power  of  aklllfttl  Mala. 
Here  are  direct iona  for  oiranlsliv  drhattav 
aocletlea,  and  auggeatlona  for  an  wbo  de- 
aire to  dlacuas  queatlons  la  publie.  AJm 
a  Hat  of  over  200  questkma  tor  dttatt. 
with  argnmenta  twth  aiBrmatlve  asd  aega- 
tive. 

SOCIALISM.  By  Chartea  H.  OUa.  Soci^ 
lam  ia  **  in  the  air."  Bnt  few  ni  i aaaa  a 
cept  the  aoclallata  themaelrea  bave  vat 
than  a  dim  comprehenaion  of  wbat  It  rMl^ 
meana.  Thia  book  givea  In  a  clc«r  and  la- 
tereatlng  manner  a  complete  fclc«  af  Hi 
economic  doctrlnea  taogfat  by  tbe  tatf 
soclaliata. 

JOURNALISM.       By     Chartea     H.     Cb. 

What  is  newa,  bow  ia  It  ob4ala«^  feM 
handled,  and  how  can  one  become  a  >» 
nallatT  Theae  queatidna  are  all  mxmwmti 
in  thia  book,  and  detailed  loatractftow  m 
given  for  obtaining  a  poaltlon  and  wrirtic 
up  all  kinds  of  '*  aasigniBenta."  It  ^em 
what  to  avoid  and  what  to  c«iltirat#>  mM 
containa  chaptera  on  book  rvrlewtec  <» 
matic  crltlclam  and  proofreadlns. 

RECEIPTS    AND    RBMKDnBS.      Pf 

Lonla   A.    Fleming.      A    tbonaaad    and   aat 

erve  braltb.   c«■a^«t 

"    Te    been   hatM. 

---^  ^  , .    rellatklc.      IV 

book  covera  cuch  aubjeeta  aa  Dla«>aan  aai 
Disordera.  Honaekeeplng  In  nearly  al 
phasea.  Health  and  Beaaty.  ca«ckiac 
Hygiene,  Accidenta,  and  Care  ot  CbOdra. 
It  baa  aomething  for  ever7  meaabcr  of  t^ 
family,  and  solves  a  problem  for  tbe  hav 
housekeeper  every  day. 

CONUNDRUMS.     By   Dean   Rivera.     r<» 

undruma  are  intellectual  exerriae*  wkl't 
sharpen  our  wits  and  lead  aa  to  xhlirk 
quickly.  They  are  also  a  aooree  of  tatta-^t 
amusement  and  pleasure  to  aa  ev^a^ 
company.  This  book  containa  an  excy-HtaC 
collection  of  over  a  thousand  of  tlhe  latnC 

brightest,  and  most  up-to-date  rnn liiii 

to  which  are  added  many  Biblical,  naetkal. 
and   French   conundrxima. 


uoum    A.    r  leming.       a    UKioaa 
"  beat  waya  "  to  preserve  bei 
and  appearance.     They   have 
and    all    are   aafe.    helpfoL    re 


auu  ^r  rvuc'u    cuuuuuruaia. 

Our  1 36-page  Catalogue  is  sent  with  every  order,  or  w3 
mentioned   are   for   sale   at   all   bookstores   or    will  he 

The  Penn  Publlsliing  Company 
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Tilt  Rcvitw  of  R^vitwB    Advcftiiio^  SccHoo 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

ich  is  a  modem,  carefully  prepared,  and  expert  treatment  of  its 
nment  in  many.  Every  book  in  the  series  is  readable.  Some  will 
ord  to  be  witbcHit  them.  They  average  200  pages,  are  of  handy 
nely  bound  in  green  cloth,  with  a  heavy  paper  wrapper  to  match. 

EACH  50  CENTS 


»I«ITAIR1D    AMD    PATIBlfClB.      By 

(«om  Hapcood.  Kaq.  With  the  aid  of 
hi*  book  and  two  docki  of  card*  aaj  one, 
arwhere,  can  make  a  lonely  hoar  pau 
olckly.  The  alzty-two  Karnes  herein  are 
Izty-two  friends  for  as  many  moods. 
"hey  affofd  Infinite  opportunity  tor  the  ob- 
"        "   readlaesa 


erratlon.   Jadament   and 
accessfDi  card  player. 


of  the 


Among  the  games 
re  Demon.  Babette,  Rainbow.  Miss  M lUl- 
an.  SQUsrlng  the  Olrele,  Matrlmoolal  Goo- 
oalon,  and  many  other  old  farorltes. 

rPMOTISM.  By  Edward  H.  EldrMge. 
i.U.  There  la  no  more  popular  form  of 
ntertaiament  than  hypnotic  exhibitions, 
ad  ereryone  would  like  to  know  how  to 
ypootise.  By  foUowlna  the  simple  and 
ondae  instructions  In  this  complete  man- 
al  anyone  can.  with  a  little  practice, 
eadlly  learn  bow  to  exercise  this  unlqne 
Bd  strange  power. 

LRL.OR  OABIBS.  By  Helen  E.  Hollls- 
er.  "  What  ahall  we  do  to  amuse  our- 
plTes  and  our  friends?  "  Is  the  question 
reqnently  propounded.  This  complete  vol- 
me  most  happily  answers  this  puzxling 
luestlon.  as  it  contains  an  excellent  col- 
prtion  of  all  kinda  of  games  fbr  amnse- 
aent.  entertainment,   and  instruction. 

ilfCIIfG.  By  Msrguerite  Wilson.  A 
omplete  Instructor  beginning  with  the 
Irst  positions  and  leading  up  to  the  square 
nd  round  dances.  A  full  list  of  calls  for 
qaare  dances,  the  etiquette  of  the  dances, 
Dd  100  figures  for  the  german.  Illus- 
rated. 

ITROLOGY.     By  M.  M.  Macgregor.     If 

ou  wish  to  know  in  what  business  or 
•rofesslon  you  will  succeed,  what  friends 
on  should  make,  whom  you  should  marry, 
be  kind  of  a  business  partner  to  choose, 
ou  will  find  these  and  many  other  Tltal 
[uestions  solved  In  this  book  by  the 
dence  of  astrology. 

RST  AID  TO  THSl  Ilf  JVRBD.     By 

\  J.  Warwick.  Lives  can  be  saved  and 
aoch  aaffering  prevented  by  the  perusal 
f  the  contents  of  this  work.  What  to  do 
Q  all  kinds  of  accidents  as  well  as  in  the 
irat  stages  ct  illness,  with  a  brief  and 
Imple  statement  of  the  human  anatomy, 
onatltute  the  chief  features.     Illustrated. 

."R8IKO.  By  8.  Virginia  Levis.  No 
^oiehold  is  exempt  from  sickness,  and  It 
wnerally  appears  when  no  provision  has 
««n  made  for  It.  Not  everyone  can  have 
professional  nurse,  but  no  one  need  be 
rltbout  this  valuable  work.  The  fullest 
«rtlculara  are  given  for  the  care  of  the 
Ick.  not  only  In  the  simple,  but  also  in 
be  more  serious  ailments  of  life. 

•RIOVS  FACTS.  By  Clifford  Howard. 
Vby  do  you  raise  your  hat  to  a  lady? 
Vhj  do  you  always  <rffer  the  right  hand? 
»  there  a  good  reason  for  the  bottons  on 
be  sleeve  of  your  coatT  Is  it  true  that  it 
akes  nine  tsllors  to  mske  a  man.  and  if 
o.  why?  These  questions  find  answers 
•ere.  Open  It  at  any  page  and  you  will 
ee  fomethlng  you  have  wanted  to  know 
W  ^-our  life. 


BRIDGB,  AMD  HOIBV  TO  PLAY  IT. 

By  Boston.  This  book  shows  there's  no 
mystery  about  Bridge.  One  of  the  best 
players  In  the  country  here  explains  the 
WW  rales  necessary  tot  ■access.  He  tells 
how 
every 

feature    ._     _     _     __       

Deals.*'  showing  every  hand  and  every 
card  played,  with  the  reasons.  The  book 
gives  also  the  complete  Laws  of  Bridge. 


mJMuvm    MMfci  — wiy     a\is     www.        *««    »«..« 

to  plan  a  game  and  win  It.  with 
r  principle  and  play  Ulnstrated.  A 
ire  of  the  book   Is   the   **  Illustrative 


PRACTICAL  PALMISTRY.  By  Henry 
Frith.  Palmistry  Is  one  of  the  moat  popa- 
lar  subjects  of  the  day.  Bfany  pe(^>ls 
would  be  Ipterested  In  It  if  they  nroperly 
understood  It.  This  volume  furnishes  full 
and  tnistworthy  Information  on  tlie  sub- 
ject, and  by  means  of  It  sny  one  vrfll  be 
able  to  read  character  fully  and  accnrate- 
If.     ninstrated. 

ULW,    AMD    noyBV    TO    KBBP    OUT 

OF  IT.  By  Paschal  H.  Ooggins.  Esq. 
Most  legal  dUBcnlties  arise  from  ignorance 
of  the  minor  points  of  law.  This  book 
furnishes  to  the  busy  man  and  woman  In- 
formation on  Just  such  points  as  are  likely 
to  arise  la  every-day  affairs,  and  thus 
arma  them  against  ■eatal  worry  and  finan- 
cial loss. 

HBALTHi  HO'W  TO  OBT  AMD 
KBBP  IT.  By  Walter  Y.  Wooda,  ILD. 
Why  uae  dumb  bells  avery  mornlna  when 
there  is  an  open  drain  In  the  cellarT  Why 
shield  the  baoy  from  drafts  and  feed  him 
on  infected  milk?  Do  you  know  the  es- 
sentials for  Health?— exercise,  rest,  bath- 
ing, eating,— theae  are  only  a  few  of  them. 
This  book  tells  what  Health  Is,  what 
makes  it,  what  harts  It,  and  how  to  get  It. 

FORTVMB     TBLLIMG.       By     Ifadsme 

Xante.  All  the  approved  ways  of  piercing 
the  future,  by  cards,  dominoes,  dice, 
palmistry,  tea  or  coffee  grormds.  phrenol- 
ogy, moles,  or  aatrologr,  are  given  here  In 
simple,  clear  and  convincing  form.  Inter- 
esting chapters. OB  birth  stones,  langaage 
of  flowers  and  love  charms  are  included  m 
the  book,  together  with  Napoleon's  Oracn- 
lum,  which  has  anawand  dilBcult  questions 
for  many  famous  men. 

BLBCTRICITY.  By  George  L.  Fowler. 
An  interesting  and  thorouji^ly  reliable 
preaentatlon  of  the  aubject  for  the  amateur 
or  skilled  electrician.  If  you  wish  to  In- 
stall an  electric  door-bell,  construct  a  tele- 
phone, wire  a  hooae,  or  understand  the 
workings  of  a  dynamo,  thla  volume  wUl 
furnish  the  required  Information.  A  prac- 
tical book  of  Incstlmab' 
one.     Illustrated. 

BOOK. 


able  value  to  every- 


DRBAM  BOOK.  By  Madame  Xanto. 
There  is  "  something  in  dreams."  From 
the  earliest  ages  their  meaning  has  been 
eagerly  sought.  Tills  book  is  free  from 
vague,  morbid  and  pernicious  matter,  and 
presents  the  old  traditions  proved  by  time 
and  the  experience  of  famous  Oriental, 
Celtic  and  early  Engl  lab  observers.  The 
book  Includes  also  the  Xanto  Oracle,  which 
answpra    qneations    everybody    is    asking. 


mailed  to   any   address  for  the  asking.     The  books 
nt  to  any  part  of  the  world   upon  receipt  of   price. 


>29  Arch  Street        Plilladelpliia 
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<^  863  4> 
TASIY  DISHES 

1^ 

,# 

50  Cente 


50c. 


BUYS  ANY  BOOK 
ON  THIS  PAGE 


One  of  the  most  unique  Holiday  often  we  kaYe 
ever  made.  Wbere  you  wish  to  confine .  your 
Christmas  remembrance  to  some  pleasing  volume, 
you  will  find  here  a  tide  to  appeal  to  every  member 
of  the  family.  Each  of  these  books  has  a  perman- 
ent value,  a  characteristic  of  the  Jacobs*  pubbcatiou. 


y 
f 


'■^ 


50  Carta 


The  365  Series 

Dainty  gift  boob  of  choice 
culinary  conceits  helpful  to  a  busy 
housewife — a  recipe  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  Each  volume 
attractively  bound  with  aLeyen- 
decker  cover;  text  in  two  colors. 
368  BreiUcfaflt  DIflliefl 

368  Luncheon  Dlahes 
,^-^  368  Dl.iner  Wahea 
368  Deaserta 

368  Cakea  and  Cooklea 
•^  -  «   *^  Breads  and  Blaculta 
368  Tasty  DIflhes 

368  Poreiffn  Dtahea 

Heme  Occupaffiens 
ffer  Boys  and  airis 

By  BERTHA  JOHNSTON 

Peat  Free 
A  book  of  interesting  pastimes 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature 
for  children  of  all  ages.     Directs 
play  to  useful  purposes. 

HowfeTralHChlidran 

By  Emma  Churchman  Hewitt 
Poat  Free 
Not  a  sermon  but  a  recapitu- 
lation of  a  long  and  varied  exper- 
ience in  training  the  young.  Es- 
pecially helpful  to  young  mothers. 


WIf  and  Humor  of 
Business 

The  newest  volume  in  theWit 
and  Humor  Series,  containing  a 
collection  ^  of  witt^  sayings, 
stories  and  jokes  relabve  to  busi- 
ness life.  The  other  Wit  and 
Humor  boob  are 

BngUsh  Wit  and  Hnnor 
Scotch  Wtt  and  Hnnar 
Prancli  Wit  and  Humor 
Irish  Wit  and  Hnmor 
American  Wit  and  Hnmor  2  vote. 
Qarman  Wit  and  Humor 
Wit  and  Hnmor  of  Stateaman 
Wit  and  Humor  of  Poiltlca 
Wit  and  Hnmor  of  the  Pnlpit 
Wit  and  Humor  off  the  Bar 
Wit  and  Hnmor  of  Phyalclnna 
Wit  and  Humor  of  Women 

(ji(U  8  umts  M  vdums  tv  f$ttat*,) 


Dictionary  of 

Quotations 

By  NORMAN  MacMUNN 
Poat  Free 

A  handy  reference  volume  of 
carefully  compiled  and  keyed 
quotations. 

Uutam  witD  abore: 

Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining 

Ease  In  Conversation 

Novelties  and  How  to  Make  Them 


Tho"HmdrMl 
Best "  Series 

Each  volume  oontaiBs  the 
'« hundred  besft"  poesns  of  tke 
natu>n  destgaaled.  A  rare  cal- 
lection  of  beautifiil  verse  m  the 
original   tongue. 

GERMAN  FREHCN 

ITALIAN  UTM 

The  Book  of  Lov«  (Engllsli) 

{jtddSumti^vUmwmJm'fm^) 


Love  Tales  of 
The  Nalisnt 

A  pit  edition  of  tbe  most 
charming,  the  most  beaolifal 
love  stories  ever  written.  Each 
volume  coDtaina  eight  or  bmic 
stories  selected  from  i 
autfaon  of  each  oonnlrj. 
AMERICAN  QESI 

ENGLISH  SCOTOi 

IRISH 


Uaiqie  Beaks 

Well-made  vohmca  devoted 


litcra- 
for 


to   the  whimaicalities 
ture.    Especially 
giftti    3  volomea. 

Phasee,  Mazee  and  Crazes  of  lm% 

^  Knocks-Wlttv.  Wise  and 

Your  Health  I    ABookofTonts 

(jtdJ8 


50  Cente 


DIRECTIONS  ^rL"'Se'i;"?o' 

cents.  Where  we  say  "Post  Free,"  diebook  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  50  cents. 
In  all  other  instances,  be  careful  to  add  postage  to 
your  remittance.  The  books  are  either  cloth  bound 
or  in  decorative  boards.  Many  of  them  are  issued 
in  sumptuous  leather  and  calf  bindings,  explained  in 
our  catalogue,  sent  anywhere  upon  request. 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

Publiahert 
1214  Walnut  St  Philadelphia 


50  Cente 


For  the  Children 

You  select  very  carefully  the  ^eopfe 
your  children  aKsoci ate  with  ;  evtm 
more  important  are  the  books  that 
keep  thetn  company*  For  to  the  chiM, 
what  is  written  in  a  bcok  is  ^o.  and  is 
to  be  followed  religiouiily*  Thu?* books 
read  in  childhood  leave  an  indelible  im- 
prefssion*  Th  e  const  ant  compani  oniship 
of  be«iutiful  thouj;hts,  of  high  ideals^  of 
the  richest  and  best  in  the  literature  of 
thousands  of  year*;  ;— that  is  what  your 
children  will  find  in  the 

Every-Child-Should- 
Know  Library 

The  refiponsibiUty  for  putting  forth  a  spt  of 
l>ook^  for  children  is  one  that  the  publishers 
ftel  very  deeply  and  they  would  feel  them- 
selvt'M  carelesi-N*  of  their  dkity  to  the  public  if 
they  had  not  been  able  to  enli?it  in  the  enter 
prbie  a  rtmarkahly  fine  board  of  editur:^- 

THE  EDITORS 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 
Neltje  Blanchan  Mary  E    Burt 

Doloref  Bacon  Jean  M.  rhompaon 

If  yuu  could  go  east  and  wt'si  and  north 
and  south  in  this  wide  land,  and  could  choose 
without  restraint  the  best  possible  teacher  for 
vo  T  child,  you  would  choose  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  His  splendid  attainments  and 
literary  distinction  are  combined  with  an  imagination  of  wondeiiul  lightness,  with  high 
ideals  and  graceful  thoughts.  The  very  fact  that  h&  is  the  editor  of  this  set  will  cause 
many  of  our  readers  to  place  the  books  in  the  hands  of  their  children  without  further 
question  or  information.  Each  of  the  other  editors  is  well  known  as  teacher  and  wyiter. 
Each  has  a  large  following  among  children  and  grown  folks. 

Until  Christmas 

The  Review  of  Reviewt  offers  these  books  to  its  readers  from  now  until  Christ- 
mas  at  a  price  so  reasonable  that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  every  lover  of 
children.  There  are  eight  volumes  in  the  set,  each  complete  in  itself,  so  that  the 
set  may  be  used  as  EIGHT  GIFTS  OR  ONE  ;  and  they  need  not  be  paid  for  until 
the  Christmas  pocket  pressure  is  over  $1.00  brings  the  set  now,  and  later  you  can 
pay  the  rest.  And  for  the  grown  folks,  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  one  year  is 
included.  See  the  coupon  in  the  fourth  page  of  this  announcement  for  the  full 
story  of  the  bargain- 


The  Every-Child- 


The  Child  Lore  of  the  World 

Grown  Up  ChOdren  Witt  Enjoy  It  Too 

There  is  not  enough  room  for  anything  like  a  complete  list  of  the  contents  of  the  ETery-CbiM- 
ShouM-Know  Library.  There  are  more  than  i8o  famous  writers  in  the  set  and  54  composers  of 
music.  The  following  bare  list  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  charm,  fascination  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  library  : 

FAMOUS  STORIES,     Edited  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 


I.  A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star. 
II.  The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

III.  The  Snow  Inuge 

IV.  Undine. 


V.  The  Story  of  Ruth. 
VI.  The  Great  Stone  Face. 
VII.  The   Diverting   History  of  John 
GUpIn. 


VI  n.  The  Man  Without  a  Counttr. 
IX.  The  Numberg  Stove. 
X.  Rab  and  His  Friends. 
XI.  P«ter  Run:,  the  Miscinc  Mas. 


FAIRY  TALES,     Edited  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 


I.  One  Eye,  Two  Eyes,  Three  Eyes. 
II.  The  Maffic  Mirror. 

III.  The  Enchanted  Susr. 

IV.  Hansel  and  Gretel. 

V,  Aladdin;  or.  The  Wonderful  I^mp. 
VI.  The  History  of  Ali  Baba.  and  the 
Forty  Robbers. 
VII.  The  Second  Voyage  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor. 


VIII.  The  UTilte  Car. 
IX.  The  Golden  Goose. 
X.  The  Twelve  Brothers. 
XI.  The  Fair  One  with  the  Golden  I.ocks. 
XII.  Tom  Thumb. 

XIII.  Blue  Beaid. 

XIV.  Cinderella. 
XV.  Puss  in  Boots. 

XVI.  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 


XVII.  Jack  and  the  BeanStalk. 
XVIII.  Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 
XIX.  Utde  Red  Ridtaff  Hood. 
XX.  The  Three  Bcar^ 
XXI.  The  Princess  of  the  Pea. 
XXII.  Th^  Uffly  Duckling. 

XXIII.  The  Light  Princ 

XXIV.  Beauty  and  the  I 


HEROES,     Edited  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 


I.  Perseus. 
II.  Hercules. 

III.  Daniel. 

IV.  David. 


V.  St.  George. 
VI.  King  Arthur. 
VII.  Sir  Galahad. 
VIII.  Siegfried. 


IX.  Roland. 
X.  King  Alfred. 
XI.  The  Cid. 
XII.  Robin  Hood. 


XIII.  Richard  the  Uon  Hearted. 

XIV.  Saint  Louis. 
XV.  William  TeU. 

XVI.  Robert  Bruce. 


XVII.  George  WasU^loa. 
XV11I.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
XIX.  Abrahun  Uaoolk 
XX.  Father  1 


HEROINES,    Edited  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  and  Kate  Stepheni 


I.  Alcestis. 
II.  Antigone. 

III.  Iphigenia. 

IV.  PauU. 


V.  Joan  of  Arc. 

VI.  Catherine  Douglas. 
VII.  Lady  Jane  Grey. 


VIII.  Pocahontas. 
IX.  Flora  Macdonald. 
X.  Madame  Roland. 


XI.  Grace  DarUag. 
XII.  Sister  Doca. 
XIII.  Floccace  Ni 


BIRDS,     By  Neltie  BUnchan 


Delifphtful  accounts  of  our  common  birds.  The  life  histories  are  presented  in  a  way  to  hold  the 
interest  of  any  child. 

WATER  WONDERS,    By  Jean  M.  Thompion 

A  study  of  the  mysteries  and  beauties  of  the  Dew,  Frost.  Snow,  Ice,  and  Rain.  Nature's  e\'^er7- 
day  marvels  which  are  always  about  us.  Illustrated  with  154  half  tones,  reproduced  from  a  wTSf 
derful  collection  of  micro-photographs  made  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bentley. 

POEMS,    Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt 

The  "  Golden  Treasury  "  for  the  boys  and  ^rls.  A  collection  of  nearly  two  hundred  short 
poems  by  the  best  authors,  every  one  of  ^hem  suitable  for  reciutions.  Most  of  the  selections  have 
explanatory  notes.    They  are  carefully  arranged  for  children  of  different  ages. 

SONGS,    Edited  by  Dolores  Bacon 

Songs  of  all  nations.— of  Sentiment,  War,  Patriotism,  Nonsense,  Natioiuil  Hymns  and  oth«i 
are  included,— one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  all  with  music  and  the  original  version  of  the  wor». 
Tliey  are  sonjifs  that  should  be  committed  to  memory  b>'  every  child.  Authoritati\-e  notes  «t 
attached,  giving  dates  of  composition  and  interesting  information. 


*'  My  opportunities  in  youth  for  acquiring  an  education  were  limited, 
but  I  had  the  great  good  fortune  of  being  well  supplied  with  useful  books^ 
and  these  gave  me  my  start  in  life.^^—VAiill^h  WEBSTER 


Should-Know  Library 


What  Shall  the  it  is  remarkable  to  note  how  many  of  the  world's 
Children  Read  ?  greatest  men  lived  lonely  childhoods,  with  only  books 
for  company, — ^Napoleon,  a  silent  child  always  with 
a  book,  Lincoln,  Franklin,  Webster, — not  one  of  them  had  a  single  advantage 
except  access  to  good  books. 

It  is  easy  to  place  good  books  within  the  reach  of  children  now,  and  the 
parent  who  fails  to  do  so,  neglects  an  important  duty.  As  has  been  well  said 
**  Bookless  homes  are  merely  boarding  houses  for  neglected  children  1" 

Books  of  a  The  old  and  the  new,  the  literature  of  the  whole 

Myriad  Interests  world,  have  been  brought  under^  tribute  for  these 
books.  Every  selection  appeals  in  some  way  to  the 
impressionable  mind  of  childhood,  and  assists  in  forming,  that  most  important 
thing  in  life — Ideals.  The  purpose  of  the  Library  is  to  provide  reading  that 
exalts  purity  and  honor,  that  absorbs  the  interest  and  that  leaves  no  place  for 
the  vicious  "  dime  novel  "  and  "  penny  dreadful." 

Here  are  the  tales  of  the  great  men  and  great  women  of  the  ages.  Here  are 
delightful  stories,  charming  tales,  beautiful  folk-lore.  Here  are  true  stories 
of  the  butcher-bird  who  builds  his  nest  where  there  are  plenty  of  thorn  hooks 
to  hang  his  meat  upon  ;  and  a  "  shelf- restaurant  *'  that  proves  irresistible  to 
"  Kentucky  Cardinals  "  ; — all  about  all  kinds  of  birds.  Here  are  the  songs  of 
all  nations,  martial  songs  and  slumber  songs,  songs  of  brave  deeds  and  songs 
of  home.  The  music  is  given,  too.  And  the  poems  !  How  often  you  have 
searched  in  vain  for  a  suitable  recitation  !  Here  are  the  best  ones,  all  in  one 
volume. 

'^*"*  * '*®*®  V  OlUines  ^^  your  lower  shelves,  you  need  have  no  fear 
that  your  children  will  be  lured  away  by  the  trashy  detective  yarn  or  the  paper 
covered  novel,  for  they  will  read  these  books  over  and  over  again,  because 
they  have  more  charm  and  interest  than  the  others,  and  also  because  no  normal 
child  prefers  the  vicious  and  evil  to  the  pure  and  beautiful,  if  he  has  proper 
opportunity  to  make  his  choice. 


Send  only  $L00  now 
Se«  offer  next  page 


r 


8  Volumes  of  Fact  and  Fancy 


In  this  library  are  not  only  entertaining  stories  ; — there  are  facts  too — 
historical  and  sclentiSc  They  are  so  vivid  and  so  arranged  thai  they  will 
appeal  to  any  child,  and  will  arouse  an  interest  In  nature  study,  in  chemis- 
try,  or  history. 


Beautifully 
Decorated 

and 
Illustrated 


Eight 

Christmas 

Presents 

or 

One 


These  eight  volumes    will  prove  irresistible 
to  children*      They  are  bound  in  fine  clothj 
and  decorated  with  quaint  and  charming 
design&P     The  books  are  full  of  ill  us- 
trationd,  as  children's  books  should 
be  i    the  type  is  large  and  clear  j 

the  paper  is  excellent*     A  feature  of  thu  set  is  the 

original   and  dainty  linings.     The    set    is    com- 
pletely   fiited     with   tables    of  contents   .T.nd 

is   indexed   wherever    possible,  so   that  it 

13  an  excellent  library  of  reference.     The 

volumes  are     not    numbered    on    the 

backi   and  each   individual   volume 

is   complete   in    itself,   so     that 

you  can  use  the  set  as 


^^ 


y^ 


The 
Rorlcw 

of  Reviews 

It  Aalor  PlsM, 
Hew  Tork. 
Srnd  the  Ev^rr^ 
Clilld  Hhonld-Know 
Library.      Enter    mv 
siil-scription  for  the  Re- 
view   of    Reviews.      En- 
closed find  fl.»».  If  I  like 
the  books    1    will    make   fur- 
ther pavmenfx-.f  fl.OO  n  month 
for  elRhl  ninnths.   H  I  don't  like 
them    1    will    return  them    within 
Sve  days. 


ON 
APPROVAL 

With  the  Review 
of  Reviews  for 
One  Year 

The  complete   set  will 

be  sent   on  approval  at 

our  expense.    We  prepay 

express  charges*  and  if  you 

don't  like    the   set   we    take 

them    back    and     pay    retu  rn 

charges.  You  take  nt^  risk.  The 

coupon  below  does  it  all. 

Pay  for  Them  Later  On 

From  now  until  Christmas   the    com- 
plete set  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.00 
with  the  coupon  below.     As  soon  as  you 
order,   your  name  will  be  entered  for  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  one  year*     The  bal* 
ance  of  the.  special  price  may  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  ($1.00)    a   month   for   only   eight 
months,  or  $8.50  if  you  prefer  to  send   one   pay- 
ment for  both  the  books  and  the  magazine.     But 
this  is  a  purely  Christmas  offer.     We  cannot  fill 
orders  later  on. 

Get  your  orders  in  as    promptly  as  possible,  and  make  sure 
that  the  set  will  arrive  in  tin>e  for  the  Christmas  tree. 


Better  mail  the  coupon  noW|  before  it  it  too  late, 

The  Review  of  Reviews  G>.,  13  Astor  Place,  N. 


u 


The  Review  of  Reviews — ^Advertising:  Seciion 


S.  S.  McCLURB,  Editor  of  McClure*8  Masrazine : 

THE  CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA  is  a  perfect  piece  of  book-making  in  this  field.  It  is  well 
printed  and  snbstantially  bound.  It  is  the  most  thorough  exposition  of  human  history  and  institntions  as 
seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  only  form  in  whxh  a  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive presentation  of  this  great  institution,  now  nearly  two  thousand  years  old,  could  be  clearly  set  forth.  It 
represents  a  mass  of  learning  and  research  and  knowledge  carefully  selected  and  edited  that  has  no  parallel 
in  dealing  with  a  single  great  institution.  As  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  a  very 
influential  force  in  modem  history,  it  is  an  essential  work  for  any  man  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed. 

MILLION  DOLLAR  MARK  PASSED ! 

Unprecedented     Record    of    American    Book  -  Making*  More 

$1,000,000  Advance  Sales  of  X^ 

THE  CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA  y/l 

Thlrty-Tivo  Broad  Departments  /A    artistic 

Art,  Phlloflophy,  Science,  Apoloaretlcs.  BlorrHphy,  Church  History.  Education,  L.lturry.  Arch-  ^^\i^  nnnr*  H  line 
aeolonr.  The  Saints.  Music,  Civil  Hlntory,  Literature,  Patrolory.  Scripture,  Theolory*  Canon  ^r '^  dKUCiiUKc 
Law,  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Ethics,  Papacy.  Paintln«r.  Religions,  Missions.  Clerry*  Rcll-  ^^  of  Specimen  Paires 
Clous  Orders.  Laity.  Statistics,  Catechetlcn.  Hierarchy.  Soclolomr.  Blhllorrnphy.  Xj^^       lUus'irations,     Illuir- 

FIFTEEN  VOLUMES.      30.000   ARTICLES.       2.000    ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  MAPS   X^      inations   in  Colore,  Ed- 

THE  WORK  OF    OVER    l.OOO    OF  THE    WORLD'S  MOST  EMINENT  SCHOLARS,    X^,         itorial  and  Press  Reviews, 
REPRESENTING  TWENTY-SEVEN  NATIONALITIES  X^  O        and  oUier  valuable  and  in- 

RrUinlnfFHIfnre— ^^*''^®'  G-  Herbermann,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor-in-Chief     X^     fag  THEf  ENCYCLOPe!?Ia" 

uuaia  ui  LUIIUid     Conde  B.   Fallen,     Ph.D.,  LL.D.,   Managing  Editor     XS^     """  ^c  t*"*  complimentary  on 

Edward   A.   Pace,   Ph.D.,  D.D.        Thomas  J.  Shahan,  J.U.L,,  D.D.     XJ^      receipt  of  the  atuched  apphcation. 

t    •       t    «f  o     T  ^V        To  Robert  Appleton  Company, 

John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J.  ,^y  ^  ^«*^  ^»»  Street.  New  York. 

— ^-^^— ^— ^— "^-^  X^       Gentlemen  :  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 

COMPLIMENTARY-Aiiy  one   of  the  following     Xp     comaSl?A?S2No^' **' **^*  ^'^*^"Vth2 

articles  (complete)  from    THE    CATHOLIC     ENCY-      Xa7      Cathofic  Encyclopedia,  as  referred  to  in  your 
CLOPEDIA     will     be     sent      complimentary      on       V^       announcement  m  Thb  Review  of  Reviews. 

receipt  of  attached  application  :  Xj/ 

^ Si'       Name. . 

1.  AagliculM  «.  AtfcdM  n.  AleiuderVI.  (Boril.)  X^ 

2.  Manmmi  7.  Cftattoa  12.  BMkiwplcjr  y,^^   « 

«.  fitMti  t.  ColisMni  13.  St.  A^mHm  Xjg^     Street. 

4.  CMyiMlty  f.  Duie  14.  Coaautofli  Xt^ 

I.  CerferMI—         It.  Ba^loali.  15.  Social  CMtradi     X  ..         City State 

^MM  mention  the  Review  of  Reoiewa  when  writing  to  advertlaera 
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^    IMPORTANT    NEW    PUBLICATIONS 

The  Letters  ol  Jennie  Allen 


To  Her  Friend  Miss  M\js(jmve 

By  OBACB  DONWOBTH 

With  tixUtn  ilhutraiioff  by  Fredmie  R,  QruQtr.  $1.50. 
**What  a  great  findl  Such  simplicity  I  Such  charmi  Such  funi  **  wrote 
ooe  reader  to  the  magaxine  in  which  eome  of  theae  letters  were  first  pub- 
lished. Mark  Twain,  speakinj;  to  the  Associate  Press,  said  of  one :  *  *  Here  is  a 
letter  written  by  a  woman  right  out  of  her  heart  of  hearts.  There's  no 
spelling  that  can  begin  with  it  on  this  planet  outside  of  the  White  House." 
Fiul  of  just  the  humor  that  makes  you  laush  while  you  catch  your  breath 
at  the  great,  honest,  human  heart  beneath  iUall. 

A  9€i  of  §ixU€n  funny  JennU  Alien  j)0§i-card»,  free  to  any  addreu. 


Corric  Who? 


By  MAXIMILIAN  FOSTBB 

With  iUuttraHona  by  Oeorge  Brehm,     $1 .50. 

Who  was  she? 

Mystery,  love  and  intrigue,  spun  like 
a  spiaer's  web  across  the  threshold  of  a 
charming  old  house  on  New  York's  West 
Sidel 

You  read  for  the  Joy  of  the  story  and 
for  delight  in  the  telling.    Only  in 


some  masterpiece  of  an  elder  day  have 
you  loved  a  heroine  and  hated  her  enemies 
as  earnestly  as  you  will  in  **  Come  Who?  " 

Tate's  a  Fiddler 

By  EDWIN  OBOBOB  PINBHAM 

With  iOuMtratioiu  by  Lettfir  Ralph.     $1.50. 

'*  A  most  fascinating  novel,  and  one  that 

the  reader  with  the  more  finely  cultivated 

taste  will  appreciate." —  Book  NevM  Monthly. 

The  Panther  :tJ^ 

By  ANNE  WABNEB 
Author  of  **Suaan  Clegg,"  '*Th4  Rofuvono" 
Hon  of  Aunt  Mary,"  eU. 
"      -"auTK 


I 


With  iUuttroHons  by  Pt 
Decorated  paget< 


M,  Thomae 
$1.25. 


A  remarkable  study  of  the  power  of 
thoudhtt.    The  reader  tluills  with  the  intimate  mystery  of  it. 

*^The  most  pusaling  book  of  the  :^ear;  a  beautiful  parable." — L 


.         i^  .  .      , -Detroit  Keum. 

**  The  book  has  all  the  fasanation  that  the  veiled  allegory  can  | 
^"LcuieviUe  Courier^aumal, 


I  and  My  True  Love 


By  H.  A.  MITGHBLL  BEATS 

Author  of*'The  Road  to  Damaeeue,"  "He  that  Sateth  Bread  vnth  Me,"  ete 
With  iUuetratione  by  Letter  Ralph,    $1.50. 
The  old,  old  story  with  a  latter-day  difference, — the  story  of  a  dau^ter 
of  divorce  and  what  she  learns  from  her  father  and  mother. 


her 


Long  Odds 


The 

vpris 
the  lost 


The  mother  savs  of  the  daughter,  **She  shaU  have  the  romance  that 
'  vouth  has  A  rif^ht  to";  and  the  daughter  sajrs  of  the  mother,  '*I  think 
•ne  has  been  mamed  enough." 

Read  and  see  what  each  of  them  does  about  it,  and  see  if  these  are  not 

two  women  between  whom  it  might  pussle  any  man,  young  or  old,  to  choosel 

"The  dramatic  value  of  the  scenes  is  decided;  a  novel  one  will  not  set  down 

until  one  has  finished  the  story  of  the  warring  temperaments."— C/kteove 

Journal 

By  HABOLD  BINDLOSS 

Authorof  "Alton  of  Somaeeo,"  etc.,  ete. 
With  iUuetratione  by  Hermann  C.  WaiL    $1 JSO. 

"One  of  these  rare  stories  that  send  us  away  in  permanent  posseeaon  of 
new  facts  and  theories.  *Long  Odds '  is  a  story  of  adventure,  but  its  jneture 
of  the  enslaved  degradation  of  the  west  coast  of  Afrieais  terrible  in  its  fidelity. 
Tliere  are  venr  few  stories  that  are  so  striking  a  eombination  of  action  and 
sentiment,with  so  much  force  as  a  message  Cram  one  of  the  darkest  oomen 
of  the  earth." — San  Francieeo  Arponaut. 

**  Deseription,  narration,  and  enaraeteriaation  reach  a  high  level  in  tbia 
remarkable  story." — Boston  Herald. 

Wherever  books  are  told  •  •  •  SoibI1«  Maynard  &  Company,  BottoB 


^•ost  mention  the  Revlem  of  Revtewe  mkem  etrttlng  (•  mieertimn 
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The  Poems  of 
Madison  Caweiii 

DefiaitiTe  Uitiem  de  htxe,  lifted,  h 
five  volomcs,  illustrated  with  pkolo* 
cravores  after  paintings  bj  Eric  Fqic 


ith   an   introdoccion   by   . 
Goise.    Boxed,  the  set,  $15.00  mC 

The  Coming  Sdeoce 

By  HasBWAmn   CAmmuomm 

Author  of  **The  Phyeieal  Fke^ 

nomena  of  Sptriiualimm," 

etc.     $1.50  net. 

Psychical  research  is  iaeressiaf  it 

signincaoce.    A  prominent  ncaibcraf 

the    Society  for  Psychical  RcsMitk 


calls  this  "  the  best,  finest,  ssacst,  ■ 
most  tellfaig  book  in  ddsnce  of  I 
subject  yet  penned." 

Psychical  Research 
and  the  Resurrectioa 

By  JAMse  H.  Hyblop 
Author  of  **  Seiente  and  a  Fi^m 

Life,"  etc.    $1.50  nsC 
*'  The  most  importsat  critical  book 
relating  to  this  fssrinating  sab)«cttbsi 
has  appeared  doriog  the  ptvssat  ycsr.' 
—Besten  Advertiaer. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 

By  Zmat  Mact 
WithTphtdogroteurefromtievme 

24ii|e.  76  esnto  net. 
The    spprosddng   Poe    cenlmi, 
makes  thu  new   Beacon    Daigrifhy 
excepCiooall  J  timsly. 

The  Psychology  of 
Advertisii^ 

By  Waltkb  Dux  Soon* 
Frofeeeor  of  Feycholegy,  North' 

weetem  Univereitu. 

Frofuedy  iUuetrated.    $2.00  nA 

An  indispensable  hiiiiniss  liiiiliiM 

book.     Utrifona   widi    the  aedw^ 

"  Theory  of  Advertising." 

The  American  Stage 
of  To-day 

Bv  WaLTSB  PaXCHAXD  Eatov 

Dramatic  Critic  of  the  Nem 
York  Sun.    $1.50  imi. 
A  vital  trsatmeat  of  the  dnattist 
stylefnllol 


The  Land  of  Lost 

By  Allbh  KTtLMjnjt  Qwaam 

Author  ef  **The  Good  Fmmy 

and  the  BvimMe.*' 

Frofueeiy  tUua^ied.      $1JS. 

idaatiBg  slsry  ef  DoraAy^ 

adritufiaiatfceksfisfci 


Orandmother  Oooss 
Stories 


"2i/7rSIlL. 


By  ^onr  Howabd  Swrwm 
(HamrAH  Waum) 
AuOkarof^'TheBx 

Four  eelaaiss, 
traled,  sac 

**  The  KlttM  s  Md  dw  Bem,^ 

Happened  to  the  Little  Click%"*ni 

Gosl W  PicBk*'' ^    -"■ 

Go  A-SwioHaiafi, 
this  lovable  asrls( 

Of       -     -^ 


iketflisi^ 
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HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


The  Lil«  of  J&IQM  MoNttlll  Wblltler,  By  Eliubetb 
KDbuid  PetLiiell  and  Jusepli  l^vniidl.  In  tyvo  voluiDoa 
wUb  ovfrT  JtK)  pifttcsi  \u  half-tonu  mid  p]iuto^avuf<[^. 
Oofrn  quAjto.  BpeciiLL  Biading  Mtfr  Whistler, 
•10.00  net. 
Th4  biography   auihoriied  and  planned  by    WhiUUT 

BldbiLTd  tll«  TMrd.  FAited  by  Horace  Howard 
FitraesB.  Jr.  lioyai  Svo.  OotU.  giit  tov.  UQcut 
edgea.  t4.00  aol;  thre&H^uart^r  Jevant,  t5.D0  net. 
VI  new  voiumff  fl/  iJw  Vatwrum  Shetk^tpeart* 

Se&U  Bnuuiuell  uid  Hlx  Tliaac.  By  Roger  Bautet 
De  MoiLvel.  Frontiispicoe  in  pboto^ravun  and  Tour- 
iwn  ii tiLt t mt i ons .  Oc tav o»  Oo th »  ^ Jl  t  lap*  12.50  net ; 
three-quurter  muracco*  $5.CX)  set. 
A  vivtd  pitiure  tyj  the,  bniKiani,  feforKfAa^  amJ  urt^v 
mocieiu  u-ndrr  Ot^  HegeAt., 

tTmnlLOS  —  Kciillworth — The    T&Umun,     By    Kir 

WftltPT  *S<;i>Tt.  8vft.  Cloth*  jfilt  top*  |2.fi0  iH*r  vol. 
lUuBtrated  hnliiinu  editionx  fif  three  t»/  ih^  Waverley 
nweU,  tadi  wilh  IS  fuU-pa^e  piaurt*  i»  Citkrr. 

IB  tht  S^ruif  e  South  Beac.  By  Bi^tHee  Gi-imshnw. 
With  56  illaitraiions  on  art  paper,  princJpBlly 
from  tiie  author's  photuerapUa^  Uciavo.  Cloth, 
gilt   top*  S3. 50  tiet. 

A  book  pafked  tri/A  infarmati^Ti  ^bout  the  inhabiianU 
and  mvi£(tiuu«  beauty  of  the  toveiy  Sauih  Bea  IbIcm^ 

Why  WonyT  ^X  Qs^irgo  Uncoln  Walton.  M.D.  FmutJ.> 
IiifHi^.  vArAty*  37$  paKes.  Clotb,  #1.U0  bet. 
ZJif*^  ir«/fi>w  i4  one  of  the  tanest  and  bt*t  of  rrcenf  vrriters 
fin  ^intrul  of  mind  ot'cr  bodily  iUa.  His  book  tcill  prove 
an  itutffi ration  to  any  (me  tcho  h€U  found  hitn»e(f  cur- 
to  iltmghln  physical  enihrgy  by  U)orriea,futile  or  needless. 


FICTION 


Illua- 

12lDO. 


Carey. 


The  PTlneesfl  Dehra.     By  John   Reed  Soott. 
tr&ted  in  color  by  Clarence  F.  Underwood. 
Decorated  cloth.  $1.50.      Third  edition. 
Oit€  fif  ike  "  beat-9elling  "  romances  of  U^e  year. 

The  aumu  Side  of  fhe  HIU.     By  Rosa  N. 
12I1IO.     380  pages.     Goth,  $1.50. 
Mi4t  Carey's  new  sio/ry  for  young  women  and  girls. 

MarcU  Sctmyler.     By  Grace   Livingston  Hill  Luti. 
ColorcHJ    frontispiece  and  six  illustrations.    12  mo. 
Dc^oomt  ed  clotb,  $  1 .50.    Fourth  edition . 
'^One  of  the  most  lovable  he^nee  that  ever  lived  her 
life  in  the  pages  of  a  romance." 


JUVENILE 


The  PTlnceil  and  Ourdie.  By  George  MacDonald.  • 
Twelve  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  Maria  L. 
Eirk.  deocvated  chapter-headings  and  lining- 
papers.  Bvo.  305  pages.  Decorated  cloth,  $1.50. 
A  *p*ciid  holiday  edition  of  this  juvenile  classic^ 
uniform  with  "  Tf^  Princess  and  the  Ooblin." 

DuLlel  Boone:  Baokwoodsmui.  Bv  C.  H.  Forbes- 
Und^^iiiy.  Frontispiece  in  color  and  three  illtistra- 
ttoos.     12mo.    Goth,  $1.50. 

A  ttirrina  story  of  adventure  woven  about  Daniel 
Boone,  the  sturdy  pioneer,  yet  "keeping  true" 
to  historicQl  facts. 


GIFT   VOLUMES 


My   Lady  of  the  Fog 

By  Ralph  Heeiry  Barbour 
WUh  Underwood  IlLuttratlotiB 

A  book  from  the  author  of  "  Kitty  <>/  the 
Roses,"  "An  Orchard  Princess,"  'A  MituJ 
in  Arcady,"  and  "Holly/*  charming 
stories  all,  is  comins  to  be  a  Chri^ttm]^ 
institution.  In  this  latest  love  iitory  tlip 
scene  is  set  on  the  roek-botmd  coast  of 
New  England. 

The  story  ia  told  easily  and  ffraf^fuJly, 
and  the  characters  are  real,  live,  modf^ru 
young  people,  not  abnormal  typets. 

Laviahly  illuatrated  in  full  colors  and 

tima  by  Underwood « 

Decorated  cloth,  with  medalltoDf  ^.oo. 

In  a  box. 

An  English  Honeymoon 

By  Anne  H.  Wharton 

In  this  little  volume  Miss  Wharton  tak^s 
two  of  the  characters  from  "  UH.iiaa  Day  a 
and  Ways"  upon  a  weddine  jounify 
through  England.  The  chaptt*rfi,  iu  thu 
form  of  letters  from  Zelphinc  to  Maritiir<  t, 
include  interesting  sojourns  in  Caaler- 
bury,  Glastonbury,  Warwick*  the  Lake 
District,  and  in  many  of  the  Jc-ss  fre- 
quented English  nooks  and  comer?. 

Sixteen   illuatrationa   in   double 
Decorated  cloth,  $1.50  set. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  Philadelphia 

llliutretcd  HoUday  CatalogiM.  Sent  Free  on  Request. 


^^^'i^$^ 


Lecendi  from  FairTland.    By  Holme 
Lee.     With    photogravure     frontL-- 
piece,  16  full-page  illustratJon4*  aiid 
many  decorations.     12  mn.  276 
pages.     Cloth,  with  gilt,  $1.50. 
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Some  of  Our  Best  New  Books 


Washington 


The  City  and  tlie  Seat  of  Govemment 

By  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay. 
The  history  and  description  of  the  city;   and 
how  the  government  machinery  works.     With 
25  photogravures.   Latest  of  the  famous  PHO- 
TOGRAVURE BOOKS,— 60  others. 

8vo,  $3.00. 


Historic  Houses 

And  Tlieir  Gardens 

Introduction  by  Frank  Miles  Day. 
A  sumptuous  volume  of  the  world's  great  show 
places,  each  described  by  a  writer  to  the 
manor  bom.  Latest  of  the  HOUSE  AND 
GARDEN  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS.  Si«. 
9  X  12  ins.    soo  pictures.    $6.oo. 


Tlie  Story-Iiie  of  Lincoln 

By  Wayne  Whipple. 
The  life  of  Lincoln  told  in  500  stories  by  him- 
self and  his  friends.  A  complete  connected 
biography  from  over  100  authorities.  Com- 
mended by  eminent  men  and  Lincoln  students. 
With  150  illustrations.    $1.75- 


Famous  Old  Receipts 

By  Mrs.  W.  Hinckle  Smith. 
A  second  authorized  edition  of  this  copyrighted 
book,  which  has  been  out  of  print  and  sdd  at 
sensational  prices.  Contains  the  800  choicest 
recipes  of  famous  families,  here  published  ex- 
clusively.    $3.oo«  net. 


The  Intematlmial  Eneyelopedia  of 

Prose  and  Poetical 
Quotatious 

By  William  S.  Walsh. 
Is  destined  to  supplant  all  other  works  on  the 
subject  because  it  is  newer,  more  complete, 
more  systematically  arranged,  and  is  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Over  1,^00  authors  quoted. 
Complete  indexes.  Cloth,  $3.00.  Thin  paper, 
in  leather,  $5.00. 


Hnrlbnt'8  Handy 

Bible  Encyclopedia 

"  Typographically  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  The 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  entire  subject- 
matter  is  especially  to  be  commended  Nearly 
everything  the  general  Bible  student  needs  for 
study  or  practice  work  can  be  found  within  die 
compass  of  this  compact  and  handy  woric"— 
George  Edward  Reed,  Pres.  Dickinson  CoUege, 
Cloth,  $1,50.    Thin  paper,  in  leather,  $3.00. 


Plutarch's  Lives 

With  Introduction  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
A  New  Edition  from  new  type.    Qough's  revised   text,  the  recognized  best  version  of  this  cele- 
brated and  most  interesting  work.    Four  volumes,  cloth,  $4.00.    Half  calf,  $6.00. 


The  Newest  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 


The  Arizona  Series 

By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 

In  this  popular  author's  best  style. 

Comprising  3  volumes: 

Orp  the  Reservation.      Trailing  Geroni^o. 

The  Round-Up. 

Each,  illustrated,  $i.oo. 
The  set,  in  box,  $3.00. 


Every  Cbild^s  Library 

Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut. 
Interesting,    educative,    wholesome   books,  in 
language  that  every  child  can  read. 

6  volumes  ready: 

Lives  op  Our  Presidents.  The  Story  of  Jesus. 

Great  Americans.      Leatherstocking  Taies. 

Children  OF  All  Nations.  Our  Naval  Hnocs. 

i2mo,  illustrated,  per  volume,  75  cents. 


Three  Little  Women 

A  new  book  for  girls  by  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson.    Illustrated,  $i.oo. 
On  sale  evenrwhere  or  will  l>e  sent  on  approval  to  responsible  fierffms. 

THE  JOHN  C  WINSTON  CO^  Pablisher8»  Pldladelphia,  Fl. 
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RECENTy^PPl  ^r^ nrC^N^ BOOKS 
The  War-Time  Journal  of  a   Georgia   Girl 

By  ELIZA  FRANCES  ANDREWS 

This  is  an  actual  diary  kept  during  the  terrible  years  of  '64  and  '65  by  a 
girl  of  intense  Southern  sympathies,  living  in  the  house  of  her  father,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Unionists  in  the  State. 

16  illustrations,  gilt  top,  decorated  cloth,  $2.50  net 

Across     Europe     in     a    Motor    Boat 

By  HENRY  C.  ROWLAND 

This  is  a  delightful  narrative  of  an  absolutely  unique  seven-thousand-mile 
inland  voyage  which  should  circle  Europe  by  way  of  the  Seine,  the. Rhine,  the 
Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.     Illustrated.     Decorated  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  net 

The  Unofficial  Letters  of  an  Official's  Wife 

By  EDITH  MOSES 

This  is  a  volume  of  actual  letters  which  Mrs.  Moses,  the  wife  of  Professor 
Moses  (who  with  Mr.  Taft  was  one  of  the  five  Commissioners  of  the  islands), 
wrote  from  the  Philippines  to  her  relatives  here  in  the  United  States. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50  net 

Problems  of  City  Government 

By  LEO  S.  ROWE 
Professor  of  Folitical  Science  in  the  Univ.  of  Penn. 

The  purpose  of  this  interesting  volume  is  to  present  an  analysis  of  the 
general  principles  involved  in  city  growth.  The  rapid  development  of  our 
large  cities  has  a  far  deeper  significance  than  the  administrative  problems 
which  they  present.  i2mo.    Ornamental  cloth,  $1.30  net 

Man  in   THe    Light    of    Evolution 

By   JOHN  M.   TYLER 

The  author  is  the  professor  of  Biology  in  Amherst  College,  and  is  fully 
qualified  to  show,  as  he  does,  the  bearing  of  the  evolutionary  theory  of  the 
history,  progress  and  life  of  man.  i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.2$  net 

••Viva    Mexico'' 

By  CHARLES  MACOMB  FLANDRAU 

Mexico,  as  seen  through  the  ^yes  of  an  American,  who  knows  how  to  tell 
what  he  sees— with  the  gift  of  seeing  the  odd,  the  funny  and  the  human  things 
that  interest  everybody,  and  of  telling  about  them  with  a  gentle  cynical  charm 
that  keeps  one  continually  chuckling. 

Gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  $1.25  net 

The  Story  of  Gold 

By  EDWARD  S.  MEADE 
Processor  of  Finance   in   the    Wharton   School^    Univ.  of  Penn. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  story  than  that  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatly  increased  yield  during  the  past  few 
years  has  made  constant  changes  in  the  currency  question,  which  have  so 
greatly  interested  every  financier  and  politician. 

Numerous  illustrations,  75  cents  net 


D.  APPLKTON  (SL  COMPANY,  Ptiblishers,  New  YorR 
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SOME  OF  LITTLE,  BROWN,  »   CO^S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


Illustrated  Books  of  Travel  and  Description 


Sun  and  Shado^r  In  Spain 


By  Maad  Howe 


The  talented  author  of  ^^  Roma  Beata,**  etc.,  has  written  sympatheticallv  of  thhi^  Spanish.    WHk 
four  plates  in  color  and  other  iUuatrations.    8vo.    Clothe  in  box^  $3.00  net ;  postpaid  $3.Si, 


Untrodden  English  Ways 


By  Henry  C«  SlMHcy 


The  author  of  *'  Literary  By-Paths  in  Old  England,^*  etc^,  in  his  new  book  tells  of  Interesting  nooki 
and  comers  of  England  that  are  oft  the  beaten  track,  with  colored  plates  and  other  iUustratiotu, 
8vo,    Cloth,  in  box,  $3.00  net ;  postpaid  $3.90. 


Throngli  the  Gates  of  the  Netherlands 

A  new  edition,  with  88  illustrations  from  paintings 
book  of  travel  and  sojourn  in  Holland  by  the  autho 

« 

Paris  file  Beautifnl 

By  LUlaB  WMtlna 

Various  phases  of  the  life  of  the  French  capi- 
tal have  been  deU^tfuUy  depicted.  Wtth 
colored  frontispiece  and  fuu-page  plate;. 
Clothe  in  box^  $9.00  net ;  postpaid  $9.90. 


By 
Mary  E.  Waller 

_  by  Dutch  masters,  of  this  exoeptionally  intimate 
lor  of  **The  Wood-Carrer  of  'Lympus." 

19mo.    Cloth,  in  box,  $l.SO  net  ;  postpaid  $IJE7, 

Through  Ramona's  Comtry 

By  George  Wharton  James 

Authoritatively  points  out  what  Is  fact  and 
what  is  fiction  in  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  fasci- 
nating romance.  PuUy  iUustrated  from  photo- 
graphs.   CfownSvo.    $9j00net;poetpaid$tJL 


By  Capt. 

A.  T.  Malu 


Miscellaneous  Books 

Naval  Administration  and  Warfare 

A  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  naval  administration  and  other  important  papers  by  aa 
authority  on  the  subject.    Ifmo.    $1M  net ;  postpaid  $1.65. 

Poems  and  Sonnets  of  Louise  Chandler  Moulton 

The  publication  of  \his  lamented  author^s  three  volumes  of  verse  in  a  single  volume,  with  an  appce- 
datlve  introduction  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.    t9mo.    $1.50. 


By  Gen. 
l^^Ulam  F*  Draper 


Reeoliections  of  a  Varfed  Career 

The  life  story  of  a  soldier,  congressnuui,  diplomat,  and  Massachusetts  industrial  leader.    With  9 
full-page  plates.    8vo.    $3.00  net ; postpaid  $3.90.* 

Ocean  Ule  In  the  Old  Sailing  Ship  Days  joii^.*wSiMt 

The  record  of  one  whose  sea  experience  covered  a  quarter-century. 

ruUy  illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    $1.50  ntt ;  postpaid  $1.«L 


The  Mongols  in  Russia 

By  Jeremtali  Cnrtln 

A  companion  volume  to  ^*  The  Mongols." 
Cloth.    8VO.    $3.00  net ;  postpaid  $3.90. 


Ideals  of  the  Republic 

By  James  Sebonler 

Sets  forth  the  fundamental  American  Idea  of 
civil  government.     19mo,  $1M  net :  postpaid 

$1.63. 


Popular  New  Fiction 


The  ]Long  Arm  of  Mannister 


By  E.  Plimiiui  Oppenbetm 


Told  with  all  the  fascination  that  characterizes  an  Oppenheim  tale  the  astounding  adventures  of 
the  powerfully-drawn  hero  will  keep  the  reader  enthraued  to  the  very  end.  lUtutrated.  i9mo.  $IJ0. 


The  Man  Who  Ended  War 


By  HoUIs  Godfrey 


The  ftfWMtns  stoiT  of  a  man  who,  single-handed,  by  means  of  a  new  and  mysterious  Inventloo, 
destroyed  battleship  after  battleship.    Illustrated.    19mo.    $1.60. 


Three  of  a  Kind 

By  Rlehard  Bnrton 

The  appealing  story  of  the  Joys  and  sorrows  of 
a  muncian,  a  newsboy  and  a  cocker  spaniel. 
XUuttrated.    19mo.    $1.50. 


An  Original  Gentleman 

By  Anne  Wi 


The  most  entertaining  noveleUe  this  verMitfle 
author  has  written,  with  many  of  her  bestshoct 
stories.    With  frontispiece.    Ifmo,    $1J0. 


, BROWN. S'CO,     PUBLISHERS  '    BOSTON 
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Book   Bargains   Offered   by 

BRENTANO'S 

=Fifth  Avenue  and  27lh  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


**              JO  22.50  9.75 

36  J28.00  32.00 

^  Horocco    12  42.00  I9J0 

16  48.00  J9J0 

Qoth               8  16.00  9.75 

"  JO  J7.50  7.50 

8  J4.00  9.75 

^  Borpcco      8  24.00  J2.00 


All  books  guaranteed  New  and  Perfect.  W?  are  able  to  offer  the  following 
sets  of  books,  that  for  excellence  of  manufacture,  quality  of  paper,  clearness 
of  type,  fine  illustrations,  and  satisfactory  bindings,  cannot  be  duplicated  at 
these  prices; — the  books  being  chiefly  Editions  de  Luxe  and  Limited. 

Pcb.  Oar 

Aothocs  Bliulincs         Vols.    Price         Price 

Jane  Austen's  Complete  Works  (Colored  laus.).        .    Buckram        J2    $2J.OO    $J2.75 

De  Hosset's  Complete  Works 

Balzac's  «  «  .       . 

Eliot's  U  44 

Hugo's  «  «  .       . 

Charles  Lamb's   »  »  ,        , 

Poe's  "  **  .        . 

Herimec  8  •        • 

Boswell^s  life  of  Jchnaon 

Lincoln's  Works.    Edited  by  Nicolay  &  Hay        .    Qoth  12      30.00      18.00 

Gamett  and  Gosse  lUtistrated  English  Literattife  .    Buckram         4     24.00      15.00 

Jokai  Novels Qoth  6       7.50       2.00 

Irvlns's  Complete  Works "*  28      84.00      27.50 

Taine's  Fngflsh  literatfire       .        .        .        o        .     ^  Morocco      3      15.75        7.50 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People  ...**'*  3      15.75        7.50 

Stevenson's  Works ^  Leather'    10      19.75      13.50 

Oriental  Literattsre»  including  the  literature  of  the 

Hindu,  Turkic^  Hebrew,  Moorish,  Arabian,  etc.    Qoth  10      35.00       14.00 

Carlyle's  French  Revolution Yz  Morocco      2      10.50        5.00. 

Lambs'  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (40  lUustrations)  .     ^  Leather       2      12.00        4.25 
French  Qassics,  Cunedie  d' Amour  Series  (20   f uQ- 

page  lUustiations) ,  including  De  Goncourt,  Gautier, 

Lamartine,  Zola,  Abb6  Prevost's  Writings)  .        .    Qoth  10      27.50        9.75 

Warner's  Dbrary  of  the  Workfs  Best  Literature  .    Buckram        46    184.00      46.00 
Encyclopaedia  Britanp^ca,  9th  Edition,  1907,  with     * 

supplement,  and  bookcase  to  hold  the  set   .        •    1^2  Morocco    31     120.00      48.50 

Expressage  Free 

BRENTANO'S,  Fifth  Ave.  and  27tb  St,  N.  Y. 
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A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


Hon.  WUliaxn  H.  Taft 


Count  Leo  Tolstoy 


Bod.  Justin  McCarthy 


Hon.  James  Bryce 


Among  the  special  features  in  The  Inde- 
pendent for  1909  will  be  a  series  'of  articles 
on  our  American  Universities  written  by 
Dr.  E.  E.  Slosson  after  a  personal  tour  of 
inspection.  Also  a  series  of  articles  by 
John  Barrett,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  on  Business  Oppor- 
tunities in  South  America. 


The  Sixtieth  Anniversary 

The  Independent  was  founded  in  1848  and  our  issue  for  December  iix 
15)08,  celebrates  our  Sixtieth  Anniversary.  Editors  and  friends  contriboSe 
to  tell  the  dramatic  and  varied  history  of  the  magazine  in  that  number. 

Character  of  The  Independent 

The  Independent  is  an  illustrated  weekly  magazine.  Every  issue  00s- 
tains  an  eight-page  summary  of  the  news  of  the  week  thruout  the  wofM, 
followed  by  illustrated  articles  and  editorials  on  subjects  of  current  interest. 
The  contributors,  in  addition  to  those  whose  pictures  here  appear,  indaik^ 
among  others,  Luther  Burbank,  Alfred  Austin,  Berni^rd  Shaw,  Charlta  H 
Sheldon,  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Edward  Everett  Hale.  To  read  TaE  Ix- 
dependent  is  to  keep  informed  of  the  best  that  is  thought  and  dooe  ib^ 
world  over  I 

Special  Offer  to  New  Subscribers 

On  receipt  of  two  dollars,  tlie  regular  yearly  subscription  price,  we  will 
enter  your  name  on  our  list  fourteen  months  from  the  time  your  order  is 
received.  Remember  that  The  Independent  comes  fifty-two  times  a  year, 
and  in  this  way  you  will  get  over  sixty  copies  for  about  three  cents  each. 

THE    INDEPENDENT 

130    FULTON    STREET    NEW   YORIC 
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SCRIBNER'S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


t  OF  TUB  FORTY  MARTYRS 
AT  RAMLSH 


Out-of-Doors 
in  the  Holy  Land 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

IVi/A  112  illustrations  in  color 
I1.50  net ;  post-paid ^  |i.6o 

(The  bctt  of  his  oot-oMoor  books) 
The  deeply  interest! nr  account  of  a  trip  br  caravan 
tbroorh   Palestine   to  many  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  with  many  out-of-door  adrenfures. 

A  Chronicle 
of  Friendships 

By  WILL  H.  LOW 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 
$3.00  net;  post-paid,  $3.30 
Delirhtful  reminiscences  of  the  life  of  the  artists 
and  art  students  in  Paris  and  Barbizon  and  in  this 
country,  but  especially  telllncof  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, his  cousin.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.  St.  Gandens, 
Millet,  and  others. 

Chateau  and  Country  Life  in  France 

By  MARY  KING  WADDINGTON 

Finely  Illustrated:     I2.50  net;  post-paid^   I2.75 

"Pleasant  as  were  Madame  Waddinston^t  'Recollections.*  this  book  surpasses  them  in 
imwtsL"— AT.  r.  Sun. 

A  Motor  Flight  through  France 

By  EDITH  WHARTON 

IVith  48  illustrations,  I2.00  net;  post-pdid,  ^2.20 
A  trip  through  many  parts  of  France,  not  to  the  larger  cities,  but  to  the  smaller  and  out- 
of-the-way  towns  not  often  visited  and  little 
known,  and  above  all  through  the  country 
itself.  With  grace  and  lightness  of  touch. 
Mrs.  Wharton  gives  an  impression  of  a  town, 
a  caMle.  a  church,  suggesting  its  charm,  its 
story,  and  its  look  today  with  inimitable  skllL 

Camp  Fires  on 
Desert  and  Lava 

By  Dr.  W.  T.  HORNADA Y 

Profusely  illustrated  (8  pictures  in 
color)  I3.00  mt;  post-paid,  I3.30 

The  exciting  and  interesting  account  of  a 
trip  through  unknown  regions  of  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  hunting  and  collecting. 

Richard  Mansfield 
^The  Man  and  the  Actor 
By  PAUL  WILSTACH 

IVith  48  illustrations 
^o,  $3.50  net;  post-paid,  $3.85 

A  brilliant  and  fosdnating  account  of  the 
life  and  experiences  of  Mansfield  full  of  keen 
comment  and  amusing  anecdotes. 


MANSFIKLD  AS  CTXAIffO 
C»i9Hghi,  tt99,  CtUbrify  Photo  tmd  Art  Co, 


FICTION 

JOHN   FOX.Jr*! 

The  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine 

Illustrated,    1 1 .  50 

"  Mr.  Fox  has  written  one  of  the  most 
charming  stories  in  the  world,*'— M  Y, 
JImts, 

GeORGE  W.  CABLE'S 

Kincaid's  Bat- 
teries 

Illustrated,    1 1 .  50 

A  thriUing  story  of  life  and  lore  In  New 
Orleans  ]ust  before  and  during  the  Ciril 
War. 

F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH'S 

Peter 

3^  Edition 

Illustrated,    $  i .  50 

'*  Nobodr  couid  read  this  sweet,  sunshi  ny 
story  and  not  be  the  better  for  it,**— Urwr*/ 
HtroU. 

KENNETH  GRAHAME'S 

The  Wind 

in  the  Willows 

*' Thoroughly  delightful  from  beginning 
to  end.  There  is  something  of  ererything 
in  the  book  from  broad  farce  to  beautiful 
poetry."— M  r.  Bun, 

EDITH   WHARTON'S 

The  Hermit 
and  the 
WUd  Woman 

"A  new  book  by  Mrs.  Whaiton  is  a 
Uteiary  erenL  In  these  ttorles  she  shows 
unimpaired  all  the  qualities  her  admirers 
appreciate.** — V,  T,  Sun, 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons  "i?iS?*v^S?"' 
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TWO  IDEAL 


160001 


Booklovers    Dickens 

The  new  BOOKLOVERS  DICKENS  does  for   Dickens  what 

the    Booklovers   Shakespeare  docs  for  Shakespeare  ^ — presents    a 
favorite  standard  author  in  the  choicest  guise,   in  light,  compact 
volumes  every  least  feature  of  which  especially  adapts  them  for 
a  holiday  addition  to  your  own  library,  or  for  select  gift  purposes. 

2tO00  Pages  Larger— Every  Way  Better 

This  is  the  Dkkens  you  have  been  seeking— f/i^  first  AdeifuMtt  edition 
for  gene ra. t  dis triba tion  to  Ame ricjL n  readers*  Th e  o rd  i o ary  Dick «o> 
is  a.  cumbrous  affair.  More  th:iii  that,  it  is  mcompleie — omits  handreds 
of  p;igesof  charai-ieriiitic  i ketches,  tales,  and  articles.  An  entire 
volume  oE  the  BOOKLOVERS  is  devoted  to  a  carefully  fitted 
collection  of  thjs  materiaL  But  why  compare  the  BOOKIjOV* 
ERS  with  the  familiar  unedited  trade  seta  ?  The  BIMIM- 
[X>V£RS  has  another  ^^hole  volume  of  Letters,  Speecbe«, 
Flays,  and  Poems — and  you  discover  that  Dkkens  was  a  brilliattt 
cozTespondenti  a  true  orator,  an  effective  drafnan.>^t,  »  consider- 
able poet.  In  a  composite  Life  the  BOOKLOVERS  giv««  a 
uniquely  rounded  itnpression  of  Dickens*s  personality.  And  wt 
haven't  even  had  opportunity  yet  to  mention  the  Introdactioxts, 
the  Critical  Comments,  the  Noies,  the  Suggestions  for  Siady 
--accompanying  the  novels  and  giving  yon  «o  much  excess  vaJue  in 
the  way  of  literary  pleasure.    Let  us  summarise  the  situation  by  saying  tbjii 

No  Other  Edition  Hat  Theie  Combined  Feattires: 


mouth   Shore,  Walter   Jerrold,  G«)rsT 
O.  K.  Chattirum,  and  nany  oxhcn. 

*.  MtscFi.LA^iifiS,  cvMsutiiic  of  ibort  taonci. 
tkctchea,  and  article^n,  largely  frum  ih«  dies  t^ 
■■Household  Words  ^^  Bmd  "All  ili*  \tm 
R<>4nd-"  One  eotire  volume  of  Dickcfis*  chor- 
a<:teristi€  work  is  thui  prtrscrvrd- 

5.  Lm-EKfi,  Spjcjlcihes,  Play*.,  akd  ISt*** - 
tUc  best  of  DickcDi>  renurk^bte  ci}rtcsnn«faA»*rT 

the  nurisi  tTpicil  of  his  eloquent  publk  t.^ 

three  of  his  pUys :  uid  all  of  tu«  writiBics  tn  t 


7n  Ktftli  4Tft„ 
H«*  T«rk 


Pkur   rttcrte  and. 
nl^a    ie4lliai}    I*    wra^Y' 
tot*iLni  pttumiA  lot  C^*Mi- 
natioil  An  iB^t^yi^icXaTy  Sri  dI 
th«  Ilovltli>v«TS  DickcbS  tit  Tuir- 
leulbrr.      tl   the    booin   »1¥   »llf 
bdotj.  T  thai!  (n?  van.  fi.OQ  wilbJn 
fiT«  day*    «flef    retvCpt,  %n4   f^-ttd  cj.ch 
ttodth   lher»ber   uhtil    live   lull    uiifmiit 
t3T.^,  hfti  t^en  [Hia      It  noti  1  i!k«ll  nocUy 
ytm  vad  hotJ  ihtm  Subject  to  ytmir  v 


h  A  CitMf>ijF,rTK  LiMit  <iF  DiCKKSS.  One  vol- 
ume ci(  the  lloijkliiVf m  ts  devoted  to  a  compos- 
ite Life  of  Ukkc^n^.  bv  F.  T.  Manbls,  Mimie 
nickenti,  J<ihrt  F 'p^srcr.  and  A,  W.  Ward;  with 
CxiticaJ  K^sa  ys  by  bi  wiu  hume ,  Taine ,  J .  L. 
Huirbe«,  and  other*. 

JL  Full  Introdl-ction*  hy  Andrew  Lan|r» 
Clurlet  Dkktns  the  Younffer,  H.  W,  MAhle»  *jid 
Edward  ELverett  Hale, 

3,  K!i?^AV?».  Critical  Cn^iriMKMTs^AiiauHBNTSr 
AND  Nut  Its  sfkctcd  frrun  the  writuiri  of  K  (i. 
Kitton»  J.  1.  Vividi,  F.  k.  Stockton,  W.  Tei»tt- 

The  BOOKLOVERS  has  2,000  pages  not  in  any  other  edition  Keornlli 

available  10  Amerjcans.     In  the  combination  of  fulness^,  editorial  f***tiirt^ 
and  handy  s'lie^  it  is  entirely  distinctive- 
Handy  Volumet — Thin  Paper^Moderale    Price 

We  have  taken  care  of  the  oiechanicaj  detaihr  too.  The  volumes  measure  7^  m  -M^  b. 
and  are  Iei4  than  I  in.  thick.  I'hc  printing  La  fruiQ  new  plates  on  &pccuiJ  Bibie  tmpv* 
whSth  is  liffht.  thirt,  and  otaai^iie,  Ta  the  best  of  the  classic  Dkken*  illustrmtion^  ^m-t  Kav< 
nddcd  tiiatiy  new  ones  s^jhuj  of  Uieni  in  full  cotoTS.  including  twelve  inmi  unjiTuI  j^ 
iiijS^  by  J.  t:  WillUinson.  Vou  have  joyr  choice  of  btndiAE^.  semi-i^ciible  an  cU.tfi 
f^uni]!tuous  liall'leatlicT^  both  with  side  and  back  !iUnip«  in  full  s^ld.  Thniiustt  ihi?  itn__ 
'  i\  »T»  is  Ml  far  above  the  ordinary  quaUty,  its  price  ha»  not  b^cn  p^opo^tio[djlvftdv9aced 
.ll4.v|llpletp^  coForn^343piace  set^  are  beinv  sold  far  more  than  we  ask  for  the  HooUot  «r% : 
I  «^^ 7.10  fttr  the-  rlutli;  fST.f^O  fur  Uiis  h&lf-loallier, 


.Nuae 


PLACE  YOUR  REQUEST  NOW 

A  ^et  oi  the  limited  jniroduciorj'  edition  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
proval to  your  addref^N,      By  placing  your  request  noiV  y&ii 
can  avoid  delay  and  disappointment ;  and  yon  will  gel  one 
of  the  firsit  impressions  from  ihe  plates^  so  highly  Yaln«d 
by  experienced  bookbuyers.     Easy  payments,  of  covrst 
— j2,oo  on  acceptance  and  ^r.oo  per  month. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  UOWf  and  *(end   it  by   tbc 
next  mail. 


fOMBKe  il  dot^  te  f»leK«d.j 


..Address 


The  University  Society 


SEW  f«tt< 


ILTHis  coupon 
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Holiday  Gifts 

Booklovers  Shakespeare 


The  <:],iintv  clt-umrr.  the  solid  ^^o^t!lH  ;incl  ilie  deserved  popularity 
»f  the  BOOKLOVERS  SHAKESPEARE  niake  it  just  the 
htng  for  a  holiday  gift.     It  can  be  appreciated  by  all,  whatever 
heir  degree  of  culture.   Every  detail  of  let terpress» paper,  and  UIekI- 
Qg  is  marked  by  luxury  and  chanti,  and  our  easy  terms  are  a  Ijoon 
o  those  who  feel  the  financial  pressure  of  the  **  festive  season/' 


^40^ 
VOLS.> 
7000 
PAGBS 


»1,00  SECURES  AN  EIVTIRE  SET 
SEIVT  FREE  FOR  EXAMINATION 


] 


A   complete  set   of  the 
BOOKLOVERS    wiil 
be  sent  free  for  exaJii 
ination    prL-paid 
Q  uny  addrtss,  on  receipt  of  the  coupon  below  properly  tilled 
Mit.     No  tnoney  need  accompany  tills   coupon, 
riio  set  may  be  returned  at  our  ejtpense  if  it  fails  to  pk*a.-f;  you. 
^^tamfnatioti  will  co^t  yoti  naihiDg  and  it  places  you  under  no 
^bUgation.     If  the  books  .are  what  you  want  you  can  keep  thy 
entire  set  and  send  us  One  Dollar  C5i-oq)  only^  and  you  can 
naj  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  ^2.00  a  month. 

The  BOOHiaVERS  is  the  Shakespeare  of  the  discrim- 
natiiis>  Many  world-famed  scholars  contribLite  to  make  it  the 
>est  edition  for  the  general  reader  ever  pabliahed.  Its  annota- 
iotiA, commentaries,  glossarj-,  and  other  helps  are  as  thoiougb 
t«  scholarship  can  make  them,  yet  so  clear  that  any  one  can  un- 
ler&tartd  and  enjoy  ihem.  There  are  40  charming  volumes  in  theeditioni  7  x  ^ 
ochea^ — the  **  handy  siize  "  sort,  easy  to  hold,  light  to  carry*  There  are  40 
Kiagntficetit  full-pajTc  iliustrationa  in  color  and  hiindreds  of  rare  wood  cuts, 
rhe  BOOKLOVERS  includes  ever^*thlng  that  Sh:tkespeare  ever  wrot&— 7iOOO 
>ages  in  alL  Kvery  hidden  meanings  every  obscure  word,  is  thoroughly  ex- 
stained,  making  Shakespeare  as  easy  to  underj*iand  as  a  popular  noveh  Note 
jirefiiUy  that  the  BOOKLOVERS  has  the  following  unique  and 


^  VAUnUU^M'^Sr 


I'umi^i 


-INVAHJABLE  SPEOAL  FEATURES- 


TOPICAL  INDEX,  in  wh\ch  ^nurtn  fiad 

*nr  dnipr.i  paints  tri  [he  pLijri  utti  pocmi. 

CRITICAL  COMMCNTSp  wbkb  n* 

'  1  Ae  pitiTi  jLflil  cbinctrn.     Ther  irt  sfr- 

a  ihp  vritidf  A  of  Calriiduc.  Hiahrt, 

Fare):lrj||L   Gdcthe  and  ottitr  eiui- 

GLO^iAftleS,— A  vpanie  t^tit  in  cxch 

T1/VO  SETS  Ot  NOTES. -On<r  F^rtbe 
xcnrnt  jddcr  iM  »  tuppJcmeDtair  let  far 


ARGtJlblEl>rTS.  —  TbiTTje  ^Uc   a    condfc 

story  ot  each  ^.Liy  in  clear   wrid  iT^trn^^triE 

STUDY    METHODS,    wtikh  UiviMh. 

Sbakapeucin.  ituiJ^. 

LIFE  ot  SHAK^P£ARE,br  r^r. 
lirael  Goilancz,  with  ciiiical  rys^yy,  br 
W^Ecr  Ba^eboi^  l^ttlle  STFpbeci.TbuD]- 
ts     SpcTvcrf    tiLarnci,    acid    Hlirhifil 
Craut  SVbitc. 


L^^s^tkitommtr 


ii 


Th# 


HALF  PRICE  HOUDAY  OFFER 

rke  regular  price  of  the  BOOKLOVERS  in  the  fiumpluouis 
^^alf- leather  binding  has  recently  been  advanced  from  35^  00 
to  f62.00.     To  holiday  mail  order  buyers,  howevtr,  v^e 
how  offer  a  small  edition  of  the  \iork  at  just  half  pri^ 
— I31.OO,     To  secure  one  of  tbe*ie  bargains  you  mu^t 
ict  promptly-     You  cannot  purchai^e   it  in   retail 
fthops.     Send  the  coupon  now.     It  is  your  privi- 
lege to  return  the  set  if  it  does  not  plea.se  you^ 


y!*m  tiwjf  ipini,  ptt- 
paJd^     %fw    VnY   {i.*nkJna^ 

Sb>*  tn|tr.iTT    \T\     UA\  •  ItaUicT 

Llclrifv,  I  h\\nXi  pky  Vou  fJi.OO  wlthlo 
Ctre  tl^i*  iLhrr  ih^if  f fi  frlpt  4ftt|  |U,mii 

Cbeiit  i^iti'^E^l  to  y[i\ir  order. 


The  University  Society 


l*sr 


Kafnc... 
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THIS  BOOK  IS  FREE 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY 
THIS  WINTER,  SEND   FOR  IT 

WITHIN  the  past  few  years  the  rise  of  the  popular  magazine, 
with  its  low  cost  and  immense  circulation,  has  opened  up  a 
business  opportunity  which  has  proved  a  perfect  bonanza  for 
those  who  have  embraced  it.  Strange  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  this 
opportunity  has  been  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
individuals,  who  have  profited  immensely,  without,  however, 
applying  the  plan  to  rnore  than  a  very  small  portion  of  the  field  that 
might  be  made  to  yield  large  returns,  fl  Are  you  a  victim  of  wage 
slavery,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  your  employer  ?  Would 
you  like  to  spend  more  time  in  **  God's  great  out-of-doors,"  keep 
such  business  hours  as  you  see  fit,  take  a  day  off  whenever  you  feel 
like  it,  and  at  the  same  time  make  from  $1,200  to  $10,000  per 
annum  as  your  own  boss  ?  The  opportunity  we  speak  of  contem- 
plates these  things.  Moreover,  it  doesn't  require  any  monetary 
investment  whatever — a  thing  which  makes  it  unique  in  the  light  of 
its  financial  possibilities. 

This  space  is  too  limited  to  permit  of  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
work  in  all  its  details,  but  we  have  printed  it  under  the  title,  **  A  Business 
Opening.'*  If  you  need  money  and  can  devote  all  of  your  time,  or  part  of 
it,  to  remunerative  effort,  please  write  for  this  circular  and  full  details  will 
be  promptly  sent.  Immediate  action  in  this  respect  is  advisable,  as  the 
work  must  be  initiated  without  delay  in  order  to  insure  the  largest  return. 

SUCCESS  MAGAZINE 

Success  Magazine  Building,  29-31   East  2 2d  Street,  New  York  City 
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DO  YOU  ADMIRE  GOOD  PAINTINGS?       ' 

Would  you  be  glad  to  secure  one  or  more  at  quarter  value  on  easy  terms  ? 
Then  you  will  be  specially  interested  in  our  unique  offer  of 

Original  Oil  Paintings 

(''Think  whatii  meanB  to  cultivate  the  artistic  taete^  wheUapowerfar  good,  what  an  inapiratiwi  to  live  ariaht 
it  found  in  a  beautiful  painHng  or  a  noble  piece  of  atiUuary.**)    (From  an  article  in  the  New  York  Herald.) 


Avcimfle  ii»e,  includinfl  frame,  2  feet  6  inchea  by  2  feet 

'T^HE  Fine  Art  Society  has  organized  a  plan  by  which  every  home  can  own  and  enjoy  Original  Oil 
'''  Paintings.  Oar  close  touch  with  Artists  both  American  and  Foreign  enabled  us  to  buy  up  a  large 
collection  of  Fine  Paintings  during  the  recent  panic,  at  a  fraction  of  their  real  worth,  and  in  order  to 
make  oar  Society  better  known  at  large,  we  have  decided  to  pass  them  out  to  Art  Lovers  throughout 
the  coantry  at  one  rare  bargain  price,  and  easy  plan  of  payments  if  desired. 


HERE  IS  OUR  OlgFER 

We  have  made  our  prioe  to  mull  and  <mr  tenn*  to  fair  and 
easy  that  anr  one  who  admires  good  palntiliKS  can  have  no  escuae  for  not 
takiBff  adTaabge  of  our  oBer.  Tell  us  what  style  of  aubtect  suits  your 
taste,  we  will  make  a  careful  selectkm  according  to  your  deacripdon,  and 
forward  ooe  or  more  paintings  framed  as  abore,  ezyrass  yrepaM  free 


, 1  carefully  for  five  days,  ask  your  friends*  opinion  too.  then 

0  you  decide  to  keep  them,  send  us  t2.00  and  fZ.OO  each  month  for  11 
months  until  the  special  price  of  $24.00  (each)  is  paid,  or  if  they  are  not 
ttUslactory  return  them  to  us  express  collect.  You  an  at  no  expense 
whaarrer  if  not  satisfied. 

SEN]>  NO  MOPTEY,  simply  cut  off  the  coupon  In  the  comer  and 
man  to  us  at  once.  Remember  every  painting  is  an  original,  not  copies, 
nor  Is  any  mechanical  means  employed.  Each  painting  is  an  Artist's 
origteal.  and  painted  in  full  rich  Oil  colors  on  fine  Artisfs  canvas,  and 


'-^$^''- 


_  FRABfESi  are  appropriate  and  beautiful  in  design  of  deep 

FlorentMC  pattern,  gih  and  gold  leaf  burnish  as  shown  in  the  cut  above, 
with  eftMoy  inislied  shadow-box,  fit  to  adorn  the  fi|iest  worla  of  art,  and 
tlie  moat  lefiaed  surroundings. 

Vkla  msdiad  af  sailing  kigk  'alaas  verbs  af  art  is  unique,  and  our 
pricn  and  terms  are  astounding  lor  Oil  Paintings  of  this  high  quality,  but 
don't  let  that  create  false  impressions,  do  not  dismiss  our  offer  without 
iavesHgatimn.  you  may  never  again  have  such  an  opportunity  to  easily 
he  poiecsinr  of  Fine  Paintinga.  The  Ubetallty  of  our  offer  is  sure 
B  of  the  collection  quickly.    Ten  skonM  act  at  ease. 


THE  SUBJECTS 

The  collection  contains  a  great  variety  of  charming  sublecta, 
too  numerous  to  mention   here,   rich  in  coloring  and  design, 
la  order  to  make  your  choice  easy,  we  have  classified  them 
under  four  heads^ 

LANDSCAPES  include  paintings  of  Brooks.  Lakes, 
or  Mountain  Scenery.  Sunsets.  M oonrise  effects,  etc 

WOODLANDS    include    scenes  in  and  about 
the  woods  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

PASTOR AIj  subjects   include   land- 


ape  scenes  with  cattle  or  sheep. 
flCARINESS 


Fine  Art  Society 


150  NatMu  Street 
l4ew  York 


include  scenes   on  Coast   of 
Maine,     Scenes    in    Holland    and    Venice, 
paintings  with  Boats  at  Sea.  etc 

Describe  the  style  of  subiect  that  yon 
prefer  in   detail,   or  merely    mention 
Landscapes,    Woodlands,     Pastorals 
or  Marines. 


will  make  a  great  effort  to  send 
you  a  painting  to  your  liking. 
We  have  hundreds  of  letters 
from  pleased  patrons,  and 
we   can    please    you 
too.     Does  thta   not 
suggest  a  Royal 
Holiday  Glltr 


Five  days  after  received  I  agree  to 

send  you  12.00  and  S2.00  a  mondi  there* 

her  for  ^even  months  lor  each  paiatiag 

frame,  which  I  decide  to  keep  or,  if  not 

satisfactory.  I  will  return  them  express  collect 


Mention  number  of  paiatiags 
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THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  CATALOGUE 


%M 


W.H.  MOORE 


MAGAZINE 

iUBSCRlPTIOI 

AGENCY 


Brockport 

New  York 


Fa*  30  VEAUt 
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You  Want  Magazines 

Or  you  wouldn't  be  reading  Review  of  Reviews. 

You  want  the  most  you  can  get  for  your  money — or 
you  wouldn't  be  reading  Review  of  Reviews. 

If  you  will  subscribe  for  your  magazines  through  my 
agency,  you  will  obtain  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

This  year's  subscription  bargains  are  greater  than  ever 
before  in  all  my  thirty  years'  experience. 

If  you  want  references — -ask  Dun  and  Bradstrects^  or 
the  publishers  of  Review  of  Reviews — or  any  other 
publisher  in  America.     Send  to-day  for 

MY    FREE    CATALOGUE 

It  will  save  you  time^  money  and  trouble  to  place  all 
your  magazine  orders  with  one  agency"  instead  of  with 
several  publishers. 


W.  H.  MOORE,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
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CUNTi:>TS 
VftU  I.  Noire  Dim«,  A  Colvdftfnn«<r  Crimlfiil 
Vol.  II.  Lei  Miteriblcf 
Vot.  Ill,  Let  MUBrtbtfli 
Vof.  IV.  Lei  MIteffttileit  H«n»  o?  loeland 
Vol,  V.  ToMert  «f  tht  Sea,  Bug-Jafoar 
Vol  VI.  ThcManWho  Lauahs.CFaud^Gueux 
Vol,  VIL   Kinety-ThrcftThingfi  St^en— Esaay« 
Vol  Vltl.  Hlitory  of  a  Cr!ni«,  Mapol«on 
Vol  IX.  Poemt  tnd  Dfamai,  Huj  8tai,  The 

King's  Divert  fan.  Kernani 
Vol  X^  Shalieipeftre,  Life  o I  Hugo 


Victor  Hugo's  Works 

Our  Christmas  Offer 

WK  "WlLXf  SHIP  this  beautifal  RIVERSIDE  EDITION  of 
VICTOR  HUGO'S  COMPLETE  WORKS  subject  to  ex^minaUon 
and  approval  to  all  who  send  us  the  coupon  below.  Tear 
of!  the  coupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly,  and  mail  now  before 
you  forget  it.  We  will  forward  the  complete  set  to  your  home  for  free 
examination,  with  no  more  obligation  on  your  part  than  though  you 
asked  to  look  at  a  yokune  in  a  book  store.  Keep  the  set  for  a  week  and 
examine  it  carefully,  with  no  salesman  or  clerk  to  bother  you  or  impor- 
tune you  to  buy.  We  believe  this  new  RIVERSIDE  EDITION  is  of  such 
rare  merit  and  value  that  it  will  sell  itself.  If  after  careful  examination 
you  are  satisfled.  then  send  us  fifty  cents  as  first  payment  and  only  $.'.00 
per  month  thereafter  for  12  months.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfled  in 
every  way,  notify  us  and  we  will  give  you  shipping  instructions  for  the 
return  of  the  set  at  our  expense.  This  is  a  new  Edition  just  oil  the  press 
and  is  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  Edition  of  HUGO  ever  issued. 
SKND  NO  MONKY.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  with  your  name  and 
address  carefully  written  and  we  will  send  the  set  to  your  home  and  let 
the  books  speak  for  themselves.    14^11  cotapo>&  to*«lAy. 

-*  ffOTn  new  tri*e.  oa^vMy  Tend  and  »pti>citilly  oaiiC  for  thin  work.  Tho 
paper  i^  aiitlQUP  laid,  roU  silk  flnif^h*  wl:h  dt^ckle  ^itffos  aud  t^Jlt  t^ipr  lltUi 
]A  unquestionably  tlie  moat  beam  if  ul  atkd  attnLCtiTa  fiOt  o1  Lhe  i'umvletfl 
Work  a  of  VlUTuR  UUuu  that  has  ever  boeu  iaaued, 

TH^  IE#l.»lf5XR AXIOMS  are  superb.  The  set  contftlDs 
*  NINETY  PH<n\>GKAV U Hi-:  and  HALF  TONE  ILLUSTRATIONS 
by  the  most  famona  French  artists^  and  are  printed  on  Japan  veUum, 

'THR  BirtrDlNC  is  a  b(iautilul.  riob  thr^eninafter  Persian  Morocco 
'  tooled  In  reproijuctlon  of  a  freiicb  df^^lgo  wkh  harmoLiloug  sJdejti 
ettra  Hntn  hlcifrCH,  goUl  toijs,  wilk  head  band  a  utid   deckle  eiigeti. 


^trlCTOft  HUGO  towers  above  all  the  literary  giants  oi  the  ntoeteenth  ceutury      Hf  deals 
^     alwavfi  with  the  larcer  aiTafrti  of  life,    in  tM  ftelrt  o(  the  noyellst  he  In  what  the  great  Wagtier  ^ 
1b  In  muaic— a  measure  of  worJd  forccii— an  Interprei^r  of  tbo  potent  facta  oi  humari  eicJatence 
Uli  book,  "  Les  Mlserabloa/'  s^hinK  tha  history  af  the  eonvJct.  Jean  Val  Jean.  &  miquistion' 
ably  the  greatest  prodiis^tlon  that  ever  c?ame  from  the  mind  of  man.    This  book  rt^e*-  lo  the 
ittigh%  of  true  sublimity.    It  hart  been  traDBlated  into   practically  every  Uini^otje  m  the 
^TlIliAd  world,  and  fa  the  (fteattftt  jJincIe  vrork  of  geDiui?  that  was  ever  borT>  nam  the 
tnloil  of  man,    Hugo  axceL^  iu  m a gri licence  of  style  and  diction,  BUbtle  kirricacy  of 
plot,  minute  observation,  and  wonderful  accuraoy  of  exprcJisioii, 
^  VR  OFFKR I  We  wfll  ship  tho  complete  set  of  tun  to  lames,  beautiluliy 
**'   printed  ami  illustrated,  bound  In  -"^  PiTs^ian  Morocco,  subject  to  yoor  e^am- 
Inalion  and  apDrovaln  ftir  <inli*  f'J4.]iO.    Send  no  mnm^y  with  your  ordoi,    Sitnply 
trrlici  your  naiaf  and  addrejie  on  coupon  and  n(^ud  to  us  and  we  wll-  ship  you 
th«  complete  net  pub}ect  to  Aire  days'  oamliiRtloa  and  uunrf>vaj    Take  tlr' 
telto  your  b^ime  aud  examine  it  carefully,  with  no  flale^mau  ot  clerk  to 
tmporttuic  yuu  to  buy.    If  you  are  ^^atiKfled  then  spud  us  tlUy  centa  aa 
flm  payment  and  we  will  ejiti'Ud  you  a  yenr'ti  time  in  which  to  pay 
tiala^av  at  the  rare  of  only  $'J-<V)  a  month,  tt  you  pre  not  entirely  aal- 
^fled,  n&i3fy  UJf  and  we  will  uive  ynu  ih     nlnif  ^i.^ructlons  lor  the 
of  the  set.    Mail  coupon  fin  Mil  III 


TIm  RifTeraid«  Publi  thing  ComFhany*  Chicago 


THE 

HIVERSIDE 

BLISHlNfi 

COMPANY, 

204  Dftirborn  St. 

Chicago.  III. 

Fl^iie  thJ&  nut  iuW^T*  *f 

wt  Thrt«f  HatVk  ':.i»i^i<<br 

W  BrtB*     I Q     T(i1  umn       tiStr  ^  ' ' 

tag'*  ffi  li  tou     1  *  sat'^Udmnr   I   wOI 

intXiCif  4di1  f^  OC  a  moDth  lor  12  mcmtihv. 
1*  +hr.  ■^^  Utct  ncL  Oit**    mf  eitlitf  .ii>firtyr*4 
"^T  f*"**^  ii^Y^*  eriim IdjiHOq  I    mill  a.i:MTf  rtMi 
ADC  luid  HibKe^  tc  jrout  wiJirrh 


AT>Dftas« , -_ .,*^,_»*,.»*, 
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J.M.HANSONS 

Magazine  Subscription  Agency 


B£FOR£  YOU  subscribe: 

for  your  magazines  this  year,  don't  fail  to  see  our  forty-four  page  catalogue,  containiag  a 
list  of  3,000  periodicals  and  magazine  bargains. 

Bear  in  mind  that— 

We  can  save  you  money  I. 

We  can  save  you  trouble.  Pick  out  the  magazines  you  want— whether  one  or  one  Jiitn- 
dred,  and  send  us  your  order — we  will  do  the  rest.  . 

We  are  endorsed  and  recommended  by  all  large'  magazine  publishers,  because  of  the 
satisfaction  we  give  their  subscribers. 

We  have  the  largest  magazine  agency  in  the  world,  so  naturally  our  prices  sre  the  lowest 
and  our  service  the  quickest. 

At  all  events,  it  will  cost  you  nothing  for  this  catalogue  of  magazine  bari^ins — nothing 
but  a  postal  card  with  which  to  ask  for  it.  IT'S  FREE.  Send  us  your  name  and  address 
TODAY. 

J.  M.  HANSON'S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY 


90  Hanson  Block 


Lexington*  Ky. 


Pleaa9  mention  th9  Rwi9w  of  Roulowt  when  mrtting  to  oftvortiten 
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CONTTEHTS 

I  It, — flMt*r  Twtvt.  Kk«t<)tM  bf  I>a4 
b  T.— |tBniiii1,T  Rsilrrn  Hvd  TlBe4 

It  A  11,-  tltU*  Dorrtl 
iT«L.  ^1  [.— O  u  r  M  Ml  nU  rrlrad 
rr al.  1  111.  -<  h  f  [vi««*>  IiaaV^i  brlH««  R««ri«<i 
,  ^itn^— tW»  •!  turn  i'4tl*«.  |'aFfWiti«tr*)jJ 

ti 


Dickens'  Complete  Works 

At  a  Bargain 

We  will  jbip  tiiii  complete  kI.  fifteen  volume  it  RlVerslde  Edllfan, 
iHckens'  Complete  Works,  for  examinatioxi  to  ail  who  fend  us 
iKe  coupon  below^  If  found  sAttifactory^  you  may  pay  $K00  aftef  five  day?' 
examiD^tion  and  only  $2*lX)  each  month  thereafter  for   fourteen  m<>nlhi  until 

ouf  special  Introftuctory  ptiee  of  $29.00  u  paid,    TKiiUaaew 

,  edilfofi  just  off  the  fireii.  Printed  from  new  pUtes  on  soft  silk  finuli  dctkle 
.  edge  paper,  containing  ]  60  celebrated  tJJuitraUom  and  l3t36Spagci  averaging 
nearly  900  page*  to  tiie  volume,  bound  in  rich  da.rk  blue  imported  buckram, 
u\k  head  bandf,  gilt  top,  titlei  itampcd  in  gold*  We  are  distributinfl  thc^e 
inlroducfory  Kt»  at  about  one- half  the  price  at  which  the  edition  will  be  tokl 
later  through  the  regular  channeli  of  trade.  TKe  featon  we  can  name  tbii  low 
price  aod  term;  is  that  our  method  of  sale  eliminates  all  middle  menV  profit ; 
we  have  neither  an  agent'f  commi^ton  nor  book  dealer't  probt  to  pay»  but  ihip 
direct  from  factory  to  customers,  subject  to  examination  and  approvaK 

Send  No  Money  with  your  order^ — ju»t  write  name  and  addfeti 
plainly  on  coupon  and  n:iail  to  ui  and  we  will  tend  you  the  complete  tel  f of 
examination  in  your  own  home.  Thii  is  the  bcit  edition  of  DickeilS  ever 
i»«ued  but  we  want  you  to  be  your  own  judbe  and  we  are  willing  to  let  the 
boob  »peak  for  themselves.  If  ihey  do  not  plewe  you,  we  will  give  you  ihip- 
pine  instructions  for  their  return.  If  they  do  please  youi  aa  we  feel  «ure  tfiey 
wilf,  keep  them  and  enjoy  them,  leiiding  us  $LDO  as  first  payment  and  the 
balance  at  the  rate  of  only  $2,00  a  month  for  fourteen  monthn.  lit  all  tlie 
coupon  promptly  lor  tree  ex  am  Inst  Ion  In  your  home. 


DICKENS  iM  lilt  gn^iLit^^t  novelist 

Of  our  world.    He  beLonge  not  tc>  f\  '^h^-^h'  toun- 

ior  rivL-e,  tfC  fji^rlod,  but  to  t>ie  pi-'-pl':'  "f  nil  coun- 

iui4  to  ah  the   ages.     His  lu.">k>«  ]ui\*'.  ht,^n 

^ted  Into  All  the  cMliz^d  ^unj^iuii^tM  nf  the 

,  Th»y  kIow  with  ACheerfuJ  optimism,  Ji  ^-lif^ht- 

Jbunftor^,  fuid  exquisite  literary  i^nict'  \iw\  --tyKv 

A  A  proceanjon  of  chanicter®  pa;^^  in  rrview 
>re  us*  »ucb  HA  never  ticfore  were  b';>rEi  from  the 
dJ  of  tijftn.  Wh«r?  wiil  you  fin<l  i.^lmriicter^  bo  et^ 
Alnlnji  lu  Bam  Wellei*^  the  inimitable  compound 
tra^llclty,  humor  and  fidelity,  mid  thi^  UniDort^ 
Pi^lrwlek  who  reliiied  in  life  "*  while  the  Pun- 
te  of  the  world  waa  blazing  full  uih.pu  bim  '^  ; 
*r  TwlBt*  the  poor  orphan  boy  bom  in  «  wark- 
i«  And  raised  among:  tblevesL  Nicholas  Niekk^hy, 
iolioot  teacher  of  Impetufnia  temptr.  SquierB, 
brutAl  master,  i^nd  hi^  wife  Vfhu  had  "tauuM  a 
ilrtt  or  two  In  her  day  *'  ;  Uumaltv  Kiidt^.  the 
_.M  and  balf*witted  youth  &nd  hi?'  p(^t  raven, 
iKlrir  An  tdat^rlc^l  nUitv  of  the  terrHJe  Londrm 
I  tOlTm;  Utile  Nell,  the  eeTitral  ll^iiri^  In  th*^ 


Eirerstdfi  Piiblisliing  Comyany.Chicagat  III 


Old  CHuriOwty  Htjop,  the  -uiafl,  df>hk  rtlH  chlUl  of  uriKelie 
purity  of  rlii^rn'-f'T   \\y\'.\    >'.wi^plne-as  of   dijsp'i*itiuTj  ; 
Martui  ('hij:^./l   v.  It.  ti-lii  nn  tiefort?  ua  n*^  a  l-MiUint; 

^laafl  In   ivl,i,  |j   ^v,'  - iir!*ylve5i    ba  others  «et* 

i^ti ;  Boh  f'rntehit.  Old  Seruj^^jr*  and  Tinv  Tim  in 
the.  1r»eautifu1    Christmas  enrol,  *nd  tht>  Uyv- 
ablechjirftrten  in  theCrl(kt^tonthpH'^**rth. 
n  fairy  tali;    of    home    irarnot'tiiUied   by 
JnH^ph  Jefferson,  thf*  an^at  actor,  and 
tin  ally  David  Copperfleld,  the  master 
|jieee  of  tboinalUifeHr^rilly  supiHJised 
to  he  the  bioi^raphy  of  Dkrltf'tTS  him- 
self, aud  h*?ld  by  bSin  in  hi  *  heart 
of  heart  a  aw  the  favitrili*  child 
of  all  the  childreTi  of  hlH  brais 
No  library  i^*  compete  with 
nut  DiekenA.    Thes*^  ace 
boolc6  that  vii>u  will  r(*ad 
and  re-read  and  fher' 
leh  as  you  drj  your 
tieat  friend<i^  and 
be  ppoud  pf  A8 
Innff    a^     yipu 
lire.     Mall 
Coupon  Ndw, 


Tha 
itdi 
PuhliiMrij 
Coftipani, 

rhjiBr*»  [IL 

E4iUBB,  rhvtvt  naf^a*^  T'AB 

_    ^1*    Wvri%    fttff««[ 

bii.;krajti  tiEnHlinf^,  eitt  Top.     ttai^ 

cevfinl  {  wi  \l  linn*.!  vm  J  i .  W  it  Lt  tih 

r  l<nutTm  oiubUh.  It  \m  uotimttsoi 
*tiiV  ^arsP'i  Jt  rhe  fc'i'dveK  f"'l  mf^  *1U 
v  rn"  ire  ii^n*ir^|  ajiiff  fLM-  pla*t"  cnm 
^.■n.'^  will  ni.itilir'    |^u  wod  hcini  juMwI  tt 


Please  mefftt^ti  the  /teoieu/  of  Froirwn  whwn  tL'fitftfg  to  Q4iftrthvr9 
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From  a  Publisher's  Note  Book 

(Memoranda  of  suggestions  for  advertising  the  American  Magazine) 

A  Magazine  imscared  by  panic  or  prosperity  from 
'  reporting  the  needed  facts  or  ma|dng  the  righteous  interpreta- 
tion. N.  B.^Quote  Philadelphia  Ledger  about  staff  :**These 
men  and  women  have  had  a  large  part  in  the  creation  and 
stimulation  of  the  awakened  conscience  of  the  nation. " 

Stop!  Look!  Listen!  Three  great  series:  Miss  Tar- 
bell  on  the  American  Woman  •(beginning  early  number). 
William  Allen  White  on  the  New  Period  of  Reconstruction 
(beginning  January  number).  Ray  Stannard  Baker  on  The 
Spiritual  Unrest  (beginning  in  December  number). 

Laugh  and  Grow  Wise  by  reading  "Mr.  Dooley's*' 
witty  comments  on  the  Rockefeller  autobiography  in  the 
December  number. 

Only  one  New  Writer  has  Appeared  in  the 

last  year  who  has  really  touched  people's  hearts;  David 
Grayson — modest,  humorous,  genuine  David  Grayson.  His 
stories  appear  only  in  the  American  Miigazine.  A  new  one 
in  December. 

Back  to  Your  Own  Boyhood*  Applied  to 
Stewart  White's  unique  boy  stories.  They  begin  in  De« 
cember  with  **Until  the  Last  Shot  '* 

In  the  Interpreter's  House  is  the  most  important 
serial  now  running  in  any  magazine.  Fresh  and  complete  chap- 
ters every  month.    Begin  by  reading  the  December  number. 

Only  three  Magazines  now  ahead  of  us  in  circu- 
lation, and  we  are  walking  up  on  them.  Since  October  Ijt 
three  times  as  many  subscriptions  received  as  last  year. 

Happiness  at  the  Old  Price.  Still  ten  cents  and 
as  good  as  any.     Many  people  say  it  is  the  best  at  any  price. 

Christmas  Number  now   sdling    on  18|000  news-«tandla» 

Delivered  for  twelve  months  anywhere  in  this  country 
on  the  very  day  of  publication  in  New  York  for  $1.00. 

^  The  December 

American 

Magazine 

The  Phillips  Publishing  Co.,  S41  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
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rHE  GREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED 


A-CUO 


50  Cents    Secures  this  Great 
=^=^^^^^^    Reference  Library 

This  magnificent  reference  work,  costing  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars  to  produce,  is  a  dictionary  and  encyclopedia 
combined.  In  fullness  of  definitions,  number  of  words  defined 
and  accuracy,  it  is  superior  to  reference  works  selling  for  five 
times  its  price.  It  has  been  recently  revised  and  enlarged  by 
a  staff  of  American  editors.  Its  five  big  volumes  contain  an  in- 
exhaustible mine  of  information  on  every  subject,  defining 
250,000  words.  Our  bargain  offer  lakes  off  two-thirds  the  price 
and  we  pass  the  work  on  to  you  at  less  than  one^ third  the  price 
of  any  other  first^-class  reference  work.  We  send  the  complete 
set  to  your  home  for  examination  without  charge,  and  if  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  a  first  payment  of  50  cents  secures  the  set. 


$5.00     P    P    p    P 
Atlas     r^    IV   Iw   1-* 

The  McHlLcrn  Aiha  of  the  Wofld  sells  re^i- 
Ijirlv  for  $S.^Jii.  It  contains  im^re  tJian  icX)  in^pA 
m  colors^  There  is  a  mip  of  each  state,  territory' 
and  couTitTi'-  It  (rivea_  the  iM>piilsiifjn  csf  all 
cities  of  importance,  This  uivaluable:  Atlas  U 
bilUDd  in  red  cloth  and  in  10x13  indies  in  slie. 
We  wiU  send  it  to  yoii,  absolutely  free»  if  your 
order  for  the  encyclopedic  Dktiunarv'^  is  received 
at  on<x. 


Free  for  Examination 

If  you  reply  at  Qnce,  we  will  send 
you  a  complete  let  at  once,  all  ex- 
pmi  charges  prepaid  for  examioa'- 
tiort.  And  w«  will  also  settd,  abso- 
lutely free  of  chjtrgcr  the  Modero 
Aliai  of  the  World.  If  you  like  the 
boolct  and  ibe  Atlai  you  can  pay  for 
the  Dicti>3Tiary  in  little  monthly  pay- 
ments \i  you  don't  like  them,  re* 
turn  them  to  us  and  we  will  piy  re- 
Half  Leather  Binding  ^^^^  charget. 

Mdiil  the  Coupon  Today    l|cS=^ 

This  is  only  a  limited  edjdon,  and  will  not  last 
long.  You  must  reply  promptly  to  take  advantage 
o(  the  bargain. 

THE  WERNER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


FIVE  MASSIVE  VOLUMES 

There  liro  five  volumes*  ^fti^h  odp  foot  tall, 
4^t]d  tttron^ly  Hiid  liniidHiMoo^y  birntid  in  three 
Hty  Ics  L*f  tnndliig,  Tb  e  hi  'l  t^u  tains  TvlXW  pu^ea 
nmJ  tlioiisanda  of  illtjstratbin^.  tt  la  up-to- 
dat*?  in  <r¥i*ry  pa^rticubtr.  It  Is  fths^tlutely  re- 
Habits  the  u&mHH  of  M^  eiiit^'i'M  iire  among 
the  gTvnt<?4*t  iu  every  flrHd  of  rf.seart'h.  As 
a  clif'tionary,  it  deflues  1SS,(MXI  mon^  wordfi 
than  any  other  dirtionory^  As  aii  i-iicyclci- 
pediiL  it  truatei  ftiMJiXJ  subjects,  coTenng  the 
whole  field  of  hmuau  Itnowledge. 

.MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


The  Werner  Comfiany,  Akron*  Ohio         i*"  u  oa. 

Tfju  mir  *cmi  Cnc  nft  fttJpltwi.1  fof  10  Aav'i  Qfie  •¥*  al  lite  AMFR- 
ICAN  E-VrvcuOPKniC  IJICTJONAKV,  bound  tntbeityk  in- 
dJi-alpd  bv  l>Av<ii^  the  "  X  "  tM!"»ti.!f-       

full  li$1m-i>  Binding*    nrif^tu  price  |6«.oa.    I  wCl  par  lot 

the  sanrfn  it  I  ^Ir*  i'tc  To  krfis  the  ImiikH.  ufuUnw^-    ?0  f*iiti 
adirr  1  ^144  rtM  n<^  1  he  i»  <Mi^3  1^  H)A£r]oti!th  unlil  y  Our  ipr>.  iiil  iirk^ 

ii.)_t!^.j^J  i>  pjjd.  ^  _ 

Half  MofTHXi*  BlnfUnc  Rr^ibr  pKrt?  I<;«^m!.  t  ^l 
Ijwv  \ot  x\it^  virn^H  a  r  lErM-te  to  tt^i,i  the-  t>uok4,  u  taUnn^ 
iO  -  ^w'^\  iifcrT  I  etmniLne  U^t-in  aiuL  |t.^'?  o  niL'alli  antil  yciui 
special  price  o\  820.50   is  p.iiM. 

Library  Cloth  BlndJnflr.  Rctrulnr  price  $42.00.  I  will 
pay  for  the  same,  if  I  dc  i'lc  to  keep  the  IjooIcs,  as  follows: 
50  cents  after  1  examine  th«-iii  and  Jl.JS  a  month  until  your 
special  price  of  $16.50  is  vvii  L ^ 

YOU  are  to  send  the  vt  of  five  volumes  and  the  AtUs  of  the 
World,  delivery  rlMryes  pi.d.  If  not  s.-»tisf.i.tory.  I  will  return 
books  an«l  Atl.is  within  10  days  after  delivery,  at  your  expense  for 
return  charjfis. 


Name  .... 
Address  . 
State  
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^  Long-  recognized  as  the  best  art  reproduc- 
tioGS  made  in  America.  *'A11  that  an  artist 
could  ask*"  says  Klihu  Veddcr.  Abbe>'*s 
new  decorations  am<ing  the  Utest  additions. 
Subjects  untibtainable  in  any  other  forra^ — 
%hicb  adds  to  thtir  individuality  and  distinc- 
tion as 

CKristmAS  Gifts 
Ac  art  stores  or  sent  on  approval  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG,  300  illustrations 
(practicjlly^  a  handbook  of  American  An),  13 
sent  for  35  cente  (sitamps  accepted).  This 
cost  deducted  from  purchase  of  Prints  them- 
selves, which  ran^ein  price  from  50  cents  to 

CIRTIS  &  CAMtRON,  i;;^^".^:^.  BaSTON 


YOUR    BOY'S   READING. 

Give  him  reading  that  not  only  interests 
but  d^^eiops  him*  Fiction,  History,  Bio- 
phy  hy  master  writers  —  Photography, 
Mechanics,  Elect ricityi  CoUectiog, 
Sports  and  Athletica— all  combine 
wholesome  entertainment  with  bene- 
^cial  moral  influence  when  read  in 

IM  American  Boy 

Kvury  l^rtut'  fs  AUud  wllti  Ijoiuitirul  llluwtrfillnnp 

niiJ^Ht  Jclml  of  ri*jitilii^  fi>i'  yi.mr  l>ty.  fl  yeiirly— nu 
ritvi'r»Ee>u'Dr  ijuit  will  yw-hi  bL^K'^r  rt'tunvi  iliau  ftuy 
it[it*f  iiutLuy  y*'*\i  cuiibl  umkc:.    Subscribe  ti>diiy» 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO, 
The  Magazine  de  luxe  o(  An  aod 
Home  Decoration,  covers  the  eotirr 
field  of  fine  and  applied  art.  Jib 
other  publicatioD  does. 

Q  140  illustrations  montMy,  iocliidio( 
Color  Plates^  Extra  inserted  Moock 
tints,  Etchings  and  PKotogrtvureii 

SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING 
AND    PUZZLE    PICTURES 


BROWN'S  Famous  Pictures 


eacb,    UU  for  fl,[>i), 

SEND  2c.  STAMP  Z.rz^\S'^^m 

bllT  €«ta1oaue  wilts   1,000  ntnlAtere  ltt<»*trHt|ii««. 

COLORED  PFCTlfif-S^  OF  EIRJiS,   SiZt^  S*  7*  J  CXKA  JJjp 

OEO.  P.  BROWN  &  CO,      -      Beverly,  Mast. 


FOUR    DAtNTV    BOOK    TREASURES    FILLED    WITfl    JEIVELS    OF    TVQU^ST 

"*  Llkf^  Apples  ol  Gold  to  Pteturea  ol  Silver*"*— Rabtit  Jctaepli  ^"" — — r^o 

A  Little  Library  of  Inspiration  »!»<.,  f/w.,^ 


Wiih  iu(o-    IV. 


RcllglDit  ___ 

«n<l    Its   EterB«l'c«1ir  a~v«^ 


lis   Cbanolitii   r< 


1.    Ttie  Blesse<|ii£SJi  of  V^orU* 

tr^ph  intr^MiuaJrjjt  t*y  Helen  Krll<?f+ 
11.    Tbe  Jew  In  Cttrlftlt^ndonu 

irtf^vcr  b!^■  Hcv    Jt^ii^pin  MJvfrmaru  D  [J. 
mmorlallfy;  Sam  e  Re  aoahv  lor  Bc< 
lief,     VV]ih  an  juTui;ii>[^la  preface  by  ilir  ^tufhrir. 
Volumes  to  D«|lgh1  Bf^ok  fkrnnolsse 

PrintrJ  U^m   new  itixift   iu   lar^c   type,  inu.^uc  dci:1tJ?  <^dfp  paper,  kUm»^^  bouAJiii  ii^^  Pif^j^a'^ 
linii,  tilt  papi-'f  Uninf?  Ttt  msntln     iUii?trit«il  wiih  p^nriii  of  ththQt  fta4  trtfcrr  ^l3K^Doe  tilcmrT*^ 

i  de  [yt£  >  bla.,  lima.  5(k.  uch,  ur  tiicaetfor  11,54.    j^cni  poitpald  uti  reedpr  c4  pnc?  -a  aearj  or«cr« 

W.  B.  PERKINS*  PubUsiher 


Prt-iL-tK-J    in    the*  C«ljr\ifiJ   of    n    ^r? ..,  ,_ 

CMttdl  of  Cf  un*    Aaisctaih  VwA^w  ^  Ifcr 
aiitbar, 

T^  TvluDia  mrv  ]imc  H[^t  to  ilif  tet»  d^  mwM«i. 


222  West  2Sd  Street,  Mew  Y« 
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BaiiSsIie<{  Fram  AmefScaa  Mm ket 

The  New  Ameticaiii«ed 

ENGYCLOPEDU  BRITANNIC* 


Bids  ftirewell  to  American  readers  in  most  sensational  price  slaugiiter  ixK>k  sale  ever  known. 

AiMrloui  PnbMihera  wre  eompeUad  to  stop  printing  the  Encyclopedia  Britannlca  by  dedrton  of  Internattonri  Oopyilgfal 

Lmr  taking  effect  Korember  1st,  1907. 

The  American  PnUlaben  Imre  sold  710,000  eeli—lhe  graeteet  Side  of  mieyclopedlM  e^ 

We  bo«wbt  from  the  American  PabUahen  the  entire  etock  of  the  American  fiditloo  on  han^ 

tfeaUyoar  own  price  and  are  clodnff  It  oat  at  a  nnalladTanoe  oncost  tons.  ^ 

When  oar  stock  Is  ffone  yon  are  In  the  clatchee  of  the  British  PablUhera,  wliose  high  priced  eels  wfll  cost  yon  tlS  to 

lOflB.  Bemember  the  American  PnbUahers  can  never  print  another  copy  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannlca.   The  British  Hon 

has  dwwn  Its  teeth  and  the  American  Editton  Is  builsbed.  The  few  aeti  we  hare  wlU  last  bat  n  short  time  when  this  tnilh 


dawns  npon  the  American  people.  Jtjoa  tritCTi^l  rr-rto  own  a  Britanvlos,  In  jiutl«e  to  yonnelf  ■ecnie  this  barsaia  bow. 

This  Uthe  Last.  Only  a  Few  Sets  Left.  '4  Price  Wliile  Tlisy  Last. 


Regular  Price  $39.00.       Our  Price  $ 


WA 


NEW  eomON.    REVISED  AND  COPYRIGHTED  1^07. 

TO  mufrlf^  TOt  aui  f*.    Wf  itihi  rit-n  rly  as  ptT  u  n  *  Is,    6 ,  v.  rj  i  a  r  r  a  d> "'  u  1)1  "?i-  r  ■  4  a  ma  p  nir««,  7*9^  Incihee. 

brP¥jQrtjP0ODnp<^L£dl7mniic!i  iHiHikpnpnr^rKiiful  to  LLe  eyci.    Br ui ad  in  dN^\  fed  KiiMiA  leather  ^^ 

With  [uarbl«eil«Kl  fUli^.    TMll  Iiu^t  tou  r  lifetime  and  that  of  your  ehllrj  raq  and  tl)<>1[r  child  i^d^  ^ 

Vorl'^jo^T»iiioiirlKnvn\ca  hiiANwatbt)  wt^rld's  dreat  reference  worts*    CorituiTiA  Ujq  wt>rid>  wiPtSCKQl  ^^  fj*""!;, 

B£[d  Lnnwt«d^e  (TdiUierfd  bj  l.tKD  tif  lh«j  world^a  H-n.*ut«*te<'liol?iTii  at  an  ftuLhOTnbLp  eipen**  *if  t^Mim.oWk        ^^         iiflr.  i.. 

Ttjrp*^  hnudrtsiof  Am<*r1ra*iir1pfiti<^f]«^lftni»  e^cli  iieppclaJl^'t  in  lii«  tlr'in,  biivo  r»T]P(*d UT^^rF  word       ^^  PaTJdB^ 

and  Un#  Inili^lA  Am«r]r:iij^zt>ff)  e^lLtinn,  iiddtid,  tJiUtiri^ed  b«»rai  coadeimtid  thtii^i  ^  r^t  _■  f 

broa^'hC  dII  tnfi.irni4.tloa  down  to  d:Lri^!i»  ^y^  CiaHwon  Co-» 

Cov&m  tbe  Oeld  of  Art,  Llti^rHturft,  MrTbonlr.*,  Jm^epttnTV,  O^OPTRphj-.  Aptrntirttjirj  Awti*      -aJ  4a?  u/  k  ^h  Awa. 

CQltDrft^  LafT,  Political  EnJD^uiir,   M(Mllcirn\  firifm^-f^   Ke^lik'U^n.    IJintiTr,   M  muf-ictute,      rfO*  ^^  ¥v«i>mh#%t^ 

Blaifraph^^  ATnqXo,  iiCffeiidA,  Natural  Uislorr,  AuatO£Uf ,  iiUiiCU-icitj,  fltc«,  ett-%,  {14  aq      tl  *  Cbi«aC9» 

Othai"  Amoncan  GneyclnpfkdUerur  did.  _  .^^        >--     Kf*_-*-*^tn««. -«.J    »*« 

Oorerv  A  rao  rl  cnn  top  h-*  mo  re  fti  l  f  r  tli»n  doee  thn  Britlrti  edition .    33on«  down       -  |P^         trrur^^iif  m,  — rieaw  wn  J  me, 
■rtlrlesof  ■•*#Et)5illT  fr,ri?lcn  lrt<*rfMiL    1  he  pncyelopedm  for  tbo  Amprniiin         ji*  frtigJu  prepaid,  the  New  Amtiv 

»tndi»Tjt,  rP4j6r,  t*nch*>r*pmfeiF^i[rinftI  nion*  tiiL>rrhAnt,  mpr-liaalc,  ^l^e(i^^JL^K)l       Ji*^         r^ni?-ed  Encrdapedib  BritAnnlcat    10 
»tnl  tho  bom*^    Trf  Qta  '^^onftflnliJ'Wtft,    Tiili'^'*  the  plMceti  nf  tboiiaapdtt  uf       gSlir  ydIs,  in  iiiiK  Rgs^U  lc*tbtr  bindmg»  If  I 

biKikfc    A  bl£  llbrmrf  Hi  ItMJlf,    Tij©  most  ijcoaooilcal  work  yon  cao     ^^^        dcdd«  to  krep  i(*  I  wiMicnd  yog  fl«,7*  wiib* 

^e^         tT^  *i^e  d-ivi  aftef  rwffivinpj  it.    Oibirr»iae  I  will 
^pF  iliip  it  back  to  J^^  ^  tl^^t  Lima  ftt  yDiir  cxpeiu«» 

We  will  ship  the  fl«t,  fr«l^ht  i]rt^T]iij.d  by  nn^  hi  id  yoq       ^tf* 
Cflin  piojmne  It  Uti^  diijs  In   your  own  hnmA.     If   sou         jt  •^ 
W^tntitv  >on  may  npnd  Da  tlO.'iS  at  tht>  end  itf  thf*  llira         \ 


Sent  00  ApproTal^  Fretglit  Prepaid  Bf  Ui 


dwr*.  ottiflrBTiwi^  ^hip  it  bnf^tcio  ua  nt  our  Mprtiw*. 
FilJ  out  lb*  iiluicbwi  ootitM>o  and  s^nd  to  \x%  - 

ftnd  we  will  ?h(p  yiio  wlthput  d«lST  tUc  on-  #''^ 

tlr&  wjit  of  10  Tol  uin9«» 


A'pi 


David  B.   Clarkion  Co., 

342  Watwsh  ATvuoe 

Clucaffo 


^Vnv/ iV^0. .  .,,*^^  *^  .."';'-•  "v »' >^'^«^T ' 
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Six  Charming  Volumes 

1 0 1  Strange  Stories 
The  Review  of  Reviews 
w     ^  JFoTTwo  Year? 

"       The  Worldi's 


Only 

50  Cents 

Advance  Payment 

Best 


Mystery  and  Detective  Stories 

Edited  by  Julian  HaMrtbome 

Th^  ISoiil  EXfelccfaining  and  Ttirllting  Llbrarj^  "Ivcr  Piibll«tec4 

Whclher  B  De  Qairvc*jf  chsiitipr  an  up-lo-date  Marion 


B  DeQiL.   -,   

Crawford  or  Kip^tng  (*f  Sh^^rl^k  Holmes;  a  Pac  tak  of 
irrror   or  aikintoJic  love  story  LyTic  MaupiXi«ant ;  a  jesling 


kit  from  1  r*ftclef#y,  or  «  Uew*nd^!i  human  trngedy  horn 
Balr-iic;  a  tf  1kMtari^tiir«  Uamm^  '^fdcdium"  who  gives  aw^ay 
the  seci^U  of  Ki»  ci*<if|^  or  iiie  ^rgeous  advtnlurci  of  iomc 
Orbntal  thidf-ci^^C,  \raiitlate4  ftbtfl  l^t  Samkrit  of  several 
ihoiBaod  yrarf  AEo— in  every  case  you  will  find  yourinter^t 
C3U|^rin  ftonie  twiUttlbd  puixle»  *nd  held  to  ihc  end,  by  the 
pen  of  o*e  of  tKe  wofld'i  (siatter-noTtK^ti. 

Bftlorc  Uitt  Art  al  WrltlFig  was  Invented 

ihefc  ^efe  story  frl^efs  in  Eistcf  n  a  tics  whose  business  wai  to  make  men  Forget  the  heal  of 

samtnei^  mghti,     Tbe«;  aUorhioe  tny»l tries  will  make  readers  forget  the  noiie  and  he«t  of 

ibr  v^ork shops  of  lo  diiy  And  help  tHeoi  to  rrlix.     It  is  a  Kiitorical  fact  that  the  gfcat  Bismardi 

(or  recreation  read  detective  itori**.     Here  is  the  greatest  collection  ever  nude  (rom  the 

lileralure  of  all  n^tioiii  put  up  in  convenient  volumes  for  your  entertainment* 

Why  tilts  Se«rehlng  and  TranftlAtbig 


KMHl^  ROOT»iLrat 

"It  tfc  an  jidn^Jrablo 

U)  a  HTvftt  d imi|¥  iktbpli?  wbo  <:as* 
not  tiBvei  at  liiwl  ilt«  e^li* 
worki  from  wHJob  Ubpf  ami 
■elecLcpd,'" 

LTICAN  Aeiti»TT  iftt*  i 

"I  opufiwii  for  mj»  si'rlf  «  fnrad- 
new  for  det*etiv«  ett^tiist.  Tarf 
eiLn-^  mr  oiil  of  mj  oatlliiarj 
routljiQ  of  worlLi'" 


For  ili^  Ftr«t  Time  in  English 


1>K-  ^liHk"'  tlirTUB+.'l^'i^^"'ia  »■«  toUu^^  --Uriirl-lTltfly 

nnffiTTiHinr.     >l;iny  <>t  tkcm  App^'i'i'  ^*^''  'tJ*'   f^r^il 

f*n'  lUi**  f*»'^  TriMm  ^Niinhini'*  J.*ii.  Ui-niirir<^ 
i^n^-ilin  l-'rcut^liT  4J■lT^^^I^'-''*'^^  Kdillnn  iiii4  Lj»Hn, 
Mhiiv  ffloiw,  Mvrn  thH^»i  !>y  wuJl-kHf^wu  auHhhs 
ffiihill^ir  whertHVHr  Lnir^Nh  U  ?iTn^l£»'ti,  will  \n* 
hnri*H*Vii(;  Thi  >''i't-  I'-niiiiiir  rt>  itj>'.v  i1n  from  ritrv 
tlilM'iifh-  I 'I"  bi'liii;  iLtlitjili'l  ItLiM  riiFiiliibLi^  ^'Utth 
ffonn    ^^-irk*  ?*ri  riiii!il«"rBrmin  iij  lo  lnJ  lit  do  hei^ti 

TliF  Ol^'l'I'Ill  —  C'mi   off  lh«i  nmtimn  f^ml  njflU  trtMliiy, 
i>fHihp3i  v^'Hl  >«*'  '.inili'^'l  >*J'    i  JirJ^'^s^  (►[(rtrfff*  pn^iuail.  a!  onf'#> 


Thi-  liilMr  <-a:italli'*l   In  lb?  e^lkltig  of  tfaij  Kt 
nmniukU'il     lit     t}i4iH^uilM    of    doJlfVk.      ^ou    m#lt 
hmw^  i^an  Akii'h  Ix^Hik'i  printed  fncnn  neir  plal44 
Vpe  duld  for  stirh  i\  prk-<»  —The  mnriwei-  i*-wo 
vsunt  mnre  ilJpit'rJmliiiitliw  AmerJeant  to^  av« 
th(^  ItKviKw  OP  RKvmwa  cluriQi^  tJb*'   €*im- 
liiff   yii'sif,   iitnl    wti   arc?   wlLlini^    tn    t^vth 
IV  ^c  Oifs  I  nil  Id  I  inv^iwimiMit  or  time  ana 
a  r  hilars    ami    rtrfor    the  tNrwkH  at   I  tie 
niiTi'  <^nfii  nf  pnpt^r  smd  pHntlnj^   In 
mMi'T  lo  hriRK  lh4^  m^giuiu^  Into 
tHk'urv  iiJi*lll(;<''>^  home. 


,,^ ._ __       .  cmi^h-ft  f-iriw 

It"*tU*(u*H(ii'r'  vour  c  s|ilr*t(  ion    Ujih*  wUi  I"*  I'^i*  Ufli'il    iw'<f  >f'3+rn. 

limine  [!»«■  ^^o'r^k^  IH  M PUT  tlomi%      U    VMli    llkf'    llkk'ne    tr;vv    "iSMNms    fl 

fur   11  iiKttptli*  i^f  ff  J<ii   Ln  »U   fnr  iti<>  MJf  r*^hiirir      "     "' 
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A  Rft  nr  Ihe  nnt 
Yiiiif  BuliiseTlp- 
jir«,     tf  ttlrHidy 
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nuintli 
ilir  i%vm  _TF-4.irs' 
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Historical  Romances 

A  Royal  Christmas  Present 

QjVWt  OFFER:  We  will  send  this  beautiful  new  Riverside  Edition  of  Muhlbach*s  Historical  Ro- 
mances to  your  home  for  examination.  Keep  the  set  for  a  weeic  and  examine  it  carefully,  with  no  more 
obligation  on  your  part  than  though  you  asked  to  Icolc  at  a  volume  in  a  boolc  store.  If  after  careful  examination 
you  decide  to  buy,  send  us  $1.00  as  hrst  payment  and  only  $2.00  a  month  thereafter  for  nine  months  until  our 
special  price  of  $19.00  is  paid.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  in  every  wav,  notify  us  and  we  will  give  vou 
smpping  instructions  for  the  return  of  the  set  at  our  expense.  We  will  send  the  complete  set  to  all  who  mail  us 
the  coupon  below.  ^  Tear  off  the  coupon,  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  write  your  business  or  occu- 
pation on  the  margin,  that  we  may  know  with  wnom  we  are  dealing,  and  mail  now.  You  incur  no  risk  what- 
ever aa  we  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  way.    Mail  boupon  to-day. 

|^|1JHLBACH'S  Wonderful  Historical  Novels  are  all  founded  on  history.     These  romances  deal 
with  great  characters  and  great  events.   They  deal  with  the  private,  personal  life  and  character  of  great  men 
and  great  women  and  those  wiui  whom  they  were  associated.     History  is  here  written  in  story  form.     These 
volumes  are  beyond  question  the  most  fascinating  historical  romances  that  have  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 


<l*f.E^l^      Vl» 


Yt^^^-^t+^    +    tt  ^m&    t    t   t    4- 


t  T'^^tft^wMa  9mi*m^^'***^^^i^  *Ma>M*  ^la  minw  ^  'mm^  ^nairf  v^m^tmm  $^ 


Eighteen  Volumea.     Silk  Cloth  Bindliig.     9,000  Fagen.     Gilt  Top.    The*e  are  iKe  title*  Below 


NsmIcm  aad  the  Qmm  of  Prmsla. 
Tne  EapftSB  Joaeplilac. 


V«l, 

V*Ln. . 

V«L  ID.  NapatoM  aad  Blacker. 
Vat.  IV.  QMea  Hortene. 
VaLV.  Mark  Aotoiae(teafl4  Her  Soa. 
Val.  VI.  Priooe  Eafeae  aad  His  Tloies. 


Vol.  yn.  The  DanMer  of  an  Emprass. 
Bcph  U.  aad  ' 


Vol.  Xm.  The  Merchaat  of  Bcriia. 

Vol.  XIV.  Lorisaof  Prassia  aad  Her  TIbcb. 

Vol.  XV.  OM  Friti  aad  the  New  Era. 

Vol.  XVI.  Aadnas  Hofer. 

Vol.  XVII.  Mohamned  AH  and  Bis 

Vol.  XVm.  Henry  VUI  and  His  Cont. 


Vol.  Vin.  Joseph  D.  and  HU  Coort. 
Vol.  IX.  Frederick  the  Qreat  and  His  Conrt 
Vol.  X.  Frederick  tke  Great  and  His  Family. 
Vol.  XL  Bcriln  and  Saas  SokL 
Vol.  XIL  Qoetke  and  Schiller. 

]||IUHLBACH*S  HISTORICAL  ROMANCES  contain  a  history  of  the  great  crisis  in  Germany.  Austria, 

Russia.  England.  Switzerland.  Egypt.  France,  Holland,  and  Prussia  during  two  hundred  years  of  startling 
events,  told  in  intensely  interesting  and  romantic  form.  All  classes  are  represented  in  these  volumes  as  they 
lived  and  loved,  thoumt  and  acted.  Thus  the  human  interest  always  prevails  and  has  given  this  set  of  booki 
enduring  popularity.  These  wonderful  historic  romances  are  among  the  books  that  never  die.  They  are 
interesting,  instructive,  reliable,  truthful,  wholesome  and  good.    In  the  volume  devoted  to  Napole< 
and  Blucher  practicallv  every  historic  character  that  the  life  of  the  great  emperor  touched  in  any 
way  is  here  given — all  the  men  and  women  of   his  time.     This  new    Riverside   Edition  is   ^ 
pgnted  from  new  plates,  upon  extra  quality  of   paper   from  easy- to-read  type,  are  attract- 
ively illustrated  and  bound  in  Silk  Cloth,  gilt  tops,  titles  stamped  in  gold.  .^F^^^  COUPON 
SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW.   Just  sign  and  mail  attached  coupon  and  we  will  ship  .^^JrV^^J?"!!*^^^ 
^  you  die  complete  set  of  this  beautiful  Riverside  Edition  for  five  days'  exami-  ^^W      Company?' 
nation  in  your  own  home.  Youcan  then  decidcjor  yourself  whether  or  not  you  %^sh  ^^^S^^^f  M  Har^Mtto  BaUdisr. 
to  buy.    You  can  return  the  set  at  our  expense  if  it  fails  to  give  you  entire  satis-   .^^tP^^r              Cki«ar«.  in. 
(.cdoD.    Should  you  decide  toourch-e  «nd  u.  $1.00  «  firrt  payment  .nd  ^^^ao^-Sd^'fpS'A.S 'S?^ 
pay  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  month  tor  only  nine  months  until    .^r  <v^r -.^■^"'^•_KdiaM.  H«UkMk*« 
our  special  price  of  $19.00  is  paid.     The  regular  subscription  price 
$40.00.    Thousands  of  sets  have  been  sold  at  mis  figure.    The  reason 
we  are  able  to  cut  the  price  to  only  $19.00  is  that  our  method  of  si  ~ 
by  mail  eliminates  all  middle-men's  profits.     There  is  neither  a 
dealer's  profit  nor  an  agent's  commission  involved  in  the  trans- 
action.   We  ship  direct  from  factory  to  consumer  and  guar- 
antee satisfaction  in  every  way.      Hll  CODPOH  promptly. 
THF  RIYFRSinF  PURIISHIMe  nnMPAMY    nhSeaffa    III 


niatarlMl    Varela,  eighteen    rol- 
umes.  silk  cloth  Mndlngr,  Kilt  top.  If 
satisfactory.  I  will  scud  you  fl.OO  after 
Ive  days'  ezamtnatlon  aad  $2.00  a  month 
thereafter  for  nine  months.    If  the  set  does 
not  meet  my  entire  approval  after  five  days' 
examination.  I  will  notify  you  and  hold  subject 
to  your  order  and  return  at  your  expense. 
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The  Intimate  Story 

of 

Men's  Lives 


■Hi 


LIpcqId. 

Booth  p  Joe  JtfffersoB, 
Cualimant  Moiria^ 
Irvinif,    TeTrr, 
field,  Salviui, 

Grant,   Sherman,   Lee, 

Darvnj],  HuxleT,  New* 
CHprib.   E  d  i  9  E>  n  ,    Car- 


I 


you   like 

to      have 

looked  orer 

Washingloo'* 

showltjer     ^      t« 

wrote    ihe    confi^lea* 

tia!  lenera,  war  orden 

thiit  m^e   the  tot  epo^ 
of  oar  history  ? 
Would   yon    like    to     hx^^ 
been  with  Alesrander   Kamiltoc  i^ 

he  crossed    the  Hudson  on  thai  IjsJ 

fatal   trip    to  tii*;et   Bitrr ;    or    tmdged 

with  .Peary*  a3  he  slowly  crept  closer  ^<^ 

the  farthest  north  ;    or  walch^,  behind  ih* 

scenes,    Mans  field 'a   hard  won    triamphs ;     ot 

felt  wiih  Mendelssohn    the  ecsiacy  of    gcn^iti** 

Yod   can  do   all   these  things-— you  can  live  ovt!i 

again    the  lives  of    great   men   and  women   Iti  the 

Little  Masterpieces  of  Aiitobi(%rapli|f 

■for  ehese  voJnmes  lead   us  into  the  innermost  recesst^s  of  their 
minds  and  hearts*     These  are  the  intimate  stories  of  men's  Utcs; 
Longfellow,  Ptae,        ^^^^      written  by  themst^Ues. 

One  Small  Eclltion  at  Half  Price 

One    small     edition    of   the    Little    Masterpieces    of    Autobiography 
is  now  in   the  course  of   manufacture.      This   edition  will  go  to  those  who 
come   first — with     two  years'   subscription    for    THE    REVIEMT  OF    REVIEWS. 
And  the   price   of    both    is     only   50    cents   more    than    the    price   of    the   Mag- 
azine alone. 

Cut    out  ^h«    ooupon    and  send  for  a  set  for  examination  to-day.     You  take  no 
risk  and  you  save  money. 


Haydrin  M  L^ndclsAohn^ 
Milled  Breton,  Ghe^g, 


Eliot    Sttrveo 
Aon,  BroDte. 
ScotL 


Cl^ 
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1200  Pages- 
Vibrating  with  Life 


These    books    are  the    very  groundwork  of  history — for  on  them — 
on  what  famous  men  and  women  have  said  of    themselves — history  is  built. 
Here  are  the  titles  of  the  six  volumes: 

K  Greatetl  Americana.      II.  Soldiers  and  Explorers.    III.   Actors. 
IV.  Artists  and  Composers.     V.  Writers*      VI.   Men  of  Science. 

The  library  is  complete,  covering  all  walks  of  life ;  thinkers  as  well  as  men  of  action ; 

dreamers,  as  well  as  doers.     There  is  room   here  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  great 

men  who  tell  the  stories  of  their  Hves  in  these  volumes,  but  there  are  6ver  fifty — English, 

Scotch,   German,   French,   American^   and  every  single  one  of  them  is   among  the  world's 

greatest.      And  every  one  of  the  1200  pages  of  the  set  pulsates  with  the  movement  of  giant 

earts  and  mighty  brains. 

Here  in  confidential  letters  to  wife  or  sister  or  brother — in  sudden  ancontrollable  outbursts  of 
the  soul  to  an  intimate  friend — men  and  women  of  genius  tell  the  innermost  secrets  of  their 
lives — secrets  that  made  history. 


Get  in  Touch  with  Great  Minds 

There  is  no  better  way  to  develop  character  than  to  associate  with  great  souls  and  great 
minds.  The  "company  we  keep**  is  bound  to  affect  us;  and  close  intimacy  with  a  big  man|s 
life  will  make  us  bigger  and  stronger.  (That  intimac^r  can  be  found  nowhere  as  well  as  in  this 
new  library  of  autobiography,  coming  straight  from  the  world's  geniuses.) 

All  children  should  have   access    to    the    Little    Masterpieces   of  Autobiography,  because 
their  influence  for  good  on  the  unformed  character  cannot  be  over-estimated.       The    records   of 
such  lives  as  Washington's,  Jefferson's,  Hamilton'Sr^Lincoln's,  Roosevelt's,  Joseph  Jefferson's, 
Grant's,  Sherman's.  Lee's,  Bums's, Wagner's,  Edison's,  Millet's,  George  Eliot's  and  Darwin's  can- 
not but  be  ennobling, — to  say  nothing  of  the  knowledge  of  history  thus  gained  at  first  hand. 

With  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Two  Years 

The  coupon  with  50  cents,  mailed  to-day,  brings  the  set  to  you,  express  prepaid. 
At    the    same    time,    we   enter  your    name   for   two   year^'   subscription  for  THE 
REVIEW  OP  Reviews  without  extra  charge.      Think    of   it— the   six    handsome 
volumes, — ^with    1200   pages    of    unequalled    reading   matter;    and    two  years' 
subscription  for  THE  REVIEW  OF   REVIEWS  for   50  cents    more    than    the 
price  of  the  magazine  alone  I  •  ^    Send  me  The  Mew 

If  the  books  are  not    perfectly  satisfactory  we  take  them  back  at        X     AJSoSiStSSphy 
cor  expense,  without  question  or  hesitation.  ^   cloth  edition.     EndoseJ 

I  Remember  only  a  small  edition  goes  at  this  low  price.  You  ^/^ books  I^lTSikeHurthw'pSyt 
can  get  the  books  later  on,  but  you'll  pay  more.  Order  now  ^r  ments of  50c!  a  month  for  twelve* 
and  save  half  the  price.  You  take  no  risk  — we  pay  all  ^  months.  If  I  am  not  satisfied  I 
express  charges. 


TN 

Rifliw 
If  Rffliws 


will  retiim  them  at  your  expense. 


,Thc  Review  of  Reviews  Company 


NEW  YORK 


•  If  you  wish  to  make  one  cash  payment  send  $6.00  for 
both  the  books  and  the  two  yean'  subscriptions. 
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Surprise  Your  Friend 

with  some  NEW  Christmas  or  birthday  gift— something  that  reflects  yovr  person- 
ality and  appeals  to  his  or  her  deepest  sentiment 

Most  popular  of  these  unique  means  of  expressing  the  strength  and  quality  of 
friendship,  is  the 

FRIENDSHIP  CALENDAR 

It  contains  an  artistically  dated  blank  leaf  for  every  day  of  1909.  You  fill  some 
of  these  with  whatever  suits  your  fancy  or  will  please  the  recipient,  get  the  friends 
of  the  friend  you  intend  it  for  to  fill  up  others,  and  present  it  as  yoiir  Christmas 
gift.  Thus  every  day  of  the  vear  presents  some  new  greeting,  while  the  daily 
leaves  may  be  preserved  as  a  cherished  souvenir. 

17i»aAM«1al«l«%   #^ttlAn«1aa*a    Blae  and  Gold  Edition— Shown  here. 
r  rlenasnip    V^aienaarS    Desien  in  3  colore,  sllk  han«r,  365  artisti- 
cally  dated  leaves,  with  silt  fastenere.    Sue  9hL  x  7H.    Price,  in  box.  postpaid,  $1.00. 
Florentine  Edition— Renaissance  desien,  with  mosaic  coloring  of  the  period  and 

appropriate  Delia  Kobbia  lettering,  calendar  pad  as  above.    Size  9H  x  7>i.    Price,  in 

bos.  postpaid,  $2.00. 
Flemish  Edition— Arts  and  Crafts  famed  oak  back,  panel  for  photograph  or  postcard,  title  hand  painted  in  two  colon,  cik»> 

dar  pad  as  above.    SixellKx9li.    Price,  in  box,  postpaidT^SJa 
De  I^nxe  Edition— Red  or  Alice  Blue  padded  Morocco  back.    Shown  above,  easd  support  to  sund  on  desk  or  dresser,  tidi 

stamped  in  gold,  leaves  dated  in  two  colors,  with  gold  plated  fasteners.    Size  9M  x  TJi,    Price,  in  box,  postpaid,  S5.00L 

Friendship  Stenmer  Letter  is 
a  novelty  that  will  please  you  and 


Ninety-nine  ThondhU  is  the 

bnt  collection  of  friendly  verse  and 


prose  ever  brought  tosetbier.  It  fur- 
nishes extracts  for  the  Friendship 
Calendar,  or  may  be  given,  single 
selections  or  aU  together,  as  a 
Holiday  or  other  gift.  Beautifully 
printed  on  best  paper  3^  x  3%,  suit* 
able  for  mounting  or  lor  placing 
on  desk,  library  nble  or  dresser. 
Packed  in  box,  postpaid,  50  cents. 


delif  ht  your  friends.  Through  this 
medium  you  mail  a  letter  at  sea 
each  day  of  your  voyage  or  give  to 
friend  who  is  sailin^--gives  signifi- 
cance to  the  trip.  Ten  artistically 
printed,  double-folio  sheets  of  azure 
bond  paper,  with  decorated  envel- 
ope 8Mx3x.  Enclosed  in  box, 
postpaid,  $1.00. 


Start  now  your  calendar  for  Christmas  or  New  Year  gift.    Don't  wait.    Begin  to-deor  by 
writing  to  us  for  the  edition  you  prefer  or  asking  for  it  at  any  good  stationery  or  book  store. 

L  FRIENDSHIP  CALENDAR  CO.,  45  Cedar  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn.  ^ 


A  PROPOSITION 

That  mil  Sell  Itself 

Great  Lincoln  Centenary  Offer 

ordinary  bargain  both  to  agent  and  subscriber 
the  history  of  periodical  publishing. 

person   who   wants   to   add  from  $5.00    o 
00    a    week    to  his  or  her  present  incone 
uld  send  us  the  attached  coupon  at  once. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 
13  Aslor  Place,        -         -         -       New  York 

Please  mention  the  Reuieui  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertiaera 
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From 

ShaKespeafe  tolfipliiig 

in  The  Little  Masterpieces  Library 

T^O  read  all  the  ivorld's  great  literature  would  require 
^       many  lifetimes.     That  literature  would  fill  many  thou- 
sand volumes  and  would  cost  a  fortune.  How  to  get  that  part, 
vhich  you  must  know  and  will  enjoy— that  is  the  problem  we 
lavc  solved  in  the  LITTLE  MASTERPIECES  LIBRARY. 

The  foremost  living  critics  havt-  spent  years  in  gathering  together  the  hest 
>art  of  the  worM'a  great  books.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  Henry  Van  Hyke, 
UUas  Perry  {Eiiitor  of  th^  jltiaftttc  Af^niA/y)^  Joel  Chandler  Harris  (Uncle 
Item  us)  and  Geofge  lies  are  the  editors  of  this  superb  library. 

Here  is  a  set  in  which  you  have  at  hand  Any  book  by  any  Author — Miltt>ti» 
Stacon,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth^  Tennyson,  Scott*  Thackeray^  Dickens* 
Etiot,  Browning,  Stevenson,  Rarrie,  Voltaire,  Ralzac,  Daurtett  de  Maupassant, 
£ola,  Goethe*  Heine,  Boccaccio,  Hoffman,  Turgenieff,  Tolstoi,  Franklin, 
LipcoIq,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Ma^rk  Twain,  Howells*^the  library 
eotitaiT^s  lh«  best  work  of  these  and  hundreds  more.  Much  of  the  material  is 
copyrighted  and  much  appears  in  English  for  the  first  time.  The  editors  con- 
iribate  cntical  essays,  which  are  "  the  last  word  *'  on  their  subject!v» 

43  Handsome  Volumes  10,000  PAGES 

E«C  h  4>i  V  ft  I  nc  b  e  B ,  Photg jtra v  u  re    Fn>  n  t  Is  p|  ecei 

400  Authors 

AfBcrican.  Ensl^sh,  French,  aeritiaii,  Ritsilan,  ttaliaii,  Spinlib. 

1200  Separate  Selections 

ProiBr  Poetry »  Fiction,  numor,  Autobioiirdphy. 

Thri*  li  not  one  velFciJon  in  (he  boulu  which  yau  tan  iffnirLl  norm  m'L  Yju  uMi  rciJ  ihem — nm  oi>ct> 
%At  muif  limci,  tiecattsr  o\  ibtir  beauty,  th^it  vu^arklr  itl'I  Ehf  ir  jncfnir  irtTrrdr, 

Less  Than  50  CENTS  a  Volume 

Our  large  manufuduring  establishment    ar\d    tremendous    clttnlele    has 
enabled  us  to  offer  some  very  jjood  bargains  in   the  pai^t^but  never  on 
like  this.  *  The  introductory  edition  of  the  LITTI.E  MASTERPIECES 
LIBRARY  is  now  ready.    As  long  as  it  lasts,  you  can  have  a  set  for  50 
cents  down  and  I2.00  a  month  for   10  months.     The  coupon,  with  50 
cents,  brings  a  complete  set,  tjsitress  prepaid.     If  you  don't  like  it, 
tend  it  back  at  oar  ejfpense. 

If  it  is  satisfactory,  you    priy    for    it    in    small    payment?,    and  get 
FREE  The  LitHe  Masterpieces  cfSii^niie. 

in«  LIIH«  3Q,ooo  *efi  hive  bcro  loM  41  S^l^G  *  urt.     J I  confjiiui  the  bm 

Masterpieces      v^^rle  of  liarwfTi.  Hmky,  J*]hrt  l*  ifltc.  Bell,  FnnklUi,  ind  mati/ 
of  Stience  othcn*    Jrn  ili4jrT,  k  dtws  for  SmtIcucc  irliAt  the  Liitlc  Mifttrpiccca 

Ubrur  dnr*  for  LiTpfiturr, 

Thus,  adding  these  five  volumes  to    the    38    vsdumes  of   the   set, 
yoQ  win  have  43  volymes.  In  uniform  bindinfi^^^nd  tht^iy  will  make  a 
splendid  showing  on  your  library  shelves.      Hear  this  in  mind 
Oaly  the    introductory   edition   goe^    at   a  bargain,  w^ith    the 
Icicn^e  vollltnes  free,    Don^t  wait  until  to  morrow  to  send  the 
coupon,    or  you   may   tniiis   the  offer.     Send  It    to-day, 
Yoa  will  be  mighty  gtad  of  it  later  on. 

llic  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  New  York         ^        AHdr. 


FREE 


Tbe  Review  nf  Revlewi  CompiBy^ 

IDt?  viy  t  will  trnd  It  ba-rle  »E  ^okif  ctpcaac.  CHhrr* 

*Ljr,  I  wilT  wrnil  trm  |;j.O')  %  m'^titta   low    lO  monTli^ 

»d  ^.7u  wiEl  Kivf  mc  E^RF.t^.  T!ir  LHU«   VHa4*rTl««H 

af  KdlrBfs,    Ttiis  ftiU  m*k<  *.J  viplLimf*  la  til.  *]l  t'    "^ 
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Here  at  last  is  the 

Dickens  we  have  been  lookinu 

for  for  yErar>,^nni;  ihiat  is  a  juy  to  the 

lover  of  beiuriful  bitokti^  and  yet  is  a  bargain. 

For  we  have  secured  sco  i^tts  of  a   beautiful   Djcken*,  in 

tweiiiy  vitlume^i  that  is  ea^^ily  worth  ^3.00  a  valumt;*     But  the 

500  are  the   r-vilend  of  an  edition.     That'iS   a    pity,  for  there  are 

many  times  500  of  our  subtle ribers  who  wiil  want  this  bargain,   Wt  got 

them  at  a  sacrifice,  and  pass  the  bargain  on  to  you.  We  want  to  send  you  a 

tifrt  for  cxatni nation,  because  nothing  else  will  demonstrate  to  you   the  rare 

beauty   of   the   Injoks, — and  moreover  we  have  not  enough  for    ourselves    in 

this  saiy  to  pay  for  elaVtoratt:  descriptive  circulars. 

Oxford  University  Press  Dickens 


20 


SUPERO 
VOLUMES 


RICH   UMP 
LEATHER 


700  DELIGHTFUL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tht  set  Ls  in  1 1»  i*n  t  j  vol  utiiP!»,  eadi  ineasimnff  ^  x  4^j  Inches,  Tlw  books  are  prbtcii  00  tlw  ixmom  Orfwi 
Uihlt!  imiitr^  Irnm  Wet",  cle.ir   ntwti-pc  *      *       *-   ^        tl- 

Nnlhirik'  die  ninefcanh  i:eriH(TtWfliltvtd  in  ihe  art  ui  bortk  makinK  is  a<"  deUjfhilul  a»  tbe  ]litiii  ifiiiher  bii»d*Bt.  TM 
set  iH  himiiJ  in  red  fl^^iblt  limp  UjOlcr,  wiiti  Roia  Iwcks,  and  nild  iips^  N  tithing  luare  pleaiLng  lo  the  tje  or  hiBd> 
l^»  rirnd  Cftuld  be  well  imaulned,  ^  . 

Tile  ati  hji*  Ti^'  idnKlnitirtrks.  d*  .iffAlnst  tin  in  ordinary  editions  of  DstkcuR,    These  are  all  trtsin  tamms  oruriul^. 

;ind  r^^irn  one  of  the  im.^t  t^^mnl^K^  Uitlttiis  ff^lltrie*;  i?vcr  rr.llttttd.    Thej-  are  by  **  Phu,'*  CrtMksh*nk»  SiTuwai, 

Sir  1  tlmn  [.ijTidsuct,  lI.^Llilie^  IrLrn.!,,  M.imj*  .Siunt,  Widktr,  Cittcnmdc,  FiMc.^,  .Sunlield,  Teimiel.  Gieen  Gnef- 

[tinli.iucn,  Karn'  Ki-rni^s,  liih-,  t".i.,tdjViiiti,  Ti^fl-niieiEd.  nnd  filliiei^  tif  diat  famuu-i  errrjap  o(  DickenVfriffn^,  1 

itlwsiTiitiunsareiilnii'^i  >is  rirui  h  .1  |..\rt  oi  ;i  yd  at  VkUvm  ^s  ihe  W\\.  iistlfn 

Just  500  Sets— Ai  the  Cost  of  Making 

The  Ltinpnu  l-.i^.UiW  lirini;^  i]\u  cunpltite  set  for  examination  at  our  expen-^e*     fti^il 
it  tO'fUiy  nitti  51.00*      Vun  liavc   a  w<iek  to  look  o%'t;r  the  set.     If  you  keep  it 
sei\it  Us  J^oc-  Hi  inoi^lh  for  m  mtjiilhi.      If  3'ou  don't  Hke  it,  send  it  back  at 
full-  r\^iLnH+j. 

;Soo-i  t'  w^in't  la^tvtO"  hiii|;H  and  tin  oppurtumty  like  this  doesn*t 
ciMrit:  ah  HI-  tv.iy  d.iy.      T>  hi  t  lu-e  it  l>y  duLiyinft. 

The  Review  nl  Review*  will   be  sent  1<i  y<»n   lor 
on^  year  wiihoiil  cxlra  charge.  If   you   deeldc  to 
hcrop  flitt  s»et» 

The   Review  of   Review*  Company 
New  Vark 


Retiew  «f 

^'■'ry L  1  i*l K  tr'nim  die  IxHitHi    »?  l^W ** 

nif't^th    for    lO'lMcnitbn,  Klid  )V«  «ff  ^K  ^ 


:^IP: 


K.tme 
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/HEROES  OE  THE  TROJAN  WAR  ; 

TWP  Tun  IAN  WAR  ^^  acquired  sn  immortality  of  fame  throtij^h  the  poems  of  Homer.  The  alHiuMion  of 
*»***  ■  t^Vrf/l.n  tr /IIV  Hi^kn,  the  mr>^t  Licautifu]  woma,n  of  Crpere,  the  expedition  affiiinst  Troy  for  her  xBCovery, 
tbe  «?g«  of  the  tity  for  ten  ytvira.  its  finnT  tupture  through  the  rit- vice  of  the  Woorjen  Horw,  the  recovery  of  Heleti 
Ksd  her  triumphacit  return  to  her  Grceijva  borne  forms  a  fitorv  of  love,  ^alor  and  herni';m  that  will  live  for  it  I!  time. 
Tb3M   is  but  one  event   out  of    thotisands   which   are   fully  described  and  UJustntei   in  the   world-famed  public^ji  LiOOn. 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

THB  PUBLlSnHR'SFAItURI^  placed  in  our  hands  the  entire  unsold  edition  of  Ihis  montimentnl 
work,  BRAND  NHW,  beautifully  bound  in  Half  Morocco,     We  are  offednj^  the  remaining  set* 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 


Wc  ^rill  name  our  price  only  jn  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  Ixlow*. 
Tear    off  the  Coupon,   write  name  and    address    plainly,  and   mail   now 
t^fore  you  forget  it<     Dr.  Kklpath  h  fJca-i,  his  work  h  done,  but  his  faniily  derive 
»n  income  from  hk  hiaiorvj  and  to  print  our  price  broadcast,  for  ilie  sake  of 
more  qiiirldy  selling  these  few  sets,  would  cause  great  Injury  to  future  sales# 

O  EVIE  W  op  I?  E  V I E  WS  rca  ders  have  s  hoi^Ti  wonde  rf  ul  ap  preci^ti  on  of  our  rema  rka  ble 
^V  off«rTK      We  h-ive  shiprwM  thin  ?;plendid  iti:tory  of  the  \Vof]d  to  dclirjhtcd  rt^idcT^ 
liv'me'  ill  tvr^ry  Sute  of  the  Ur.ton.  to  nearly  all  fci re jf^n  countries  and  to  the  (ar- 
Amuy  iidkndi  of  the  ka.     To  read  th^".  History  i^  to  kno^v  p-i'oplea  And  race^n  kinfj- 
donis  mnd  empires,   pri nci pal i ties  and   powers:   lo   bchQM  acmtca  in  sesston. 
irmtci  z&ajxh^tiu^r  battles  lou^^ht  and  victorious  le^oa>£  comini;  homf^;    to 
fotl<*w  the  taarch  of  civiliJAtion  westward  from  the  Indu?  to  tht^  Eufthrate*, 
froni  the  Euphrates  to  tJie  Tiber,  frOTti  the  TlbiT  to  the  Thameitt  from  the 
Thmmamm  ff^  uif;  HudtiHi^  Itotti  the  Hud#an  to  thoMH^IaatppI  and  from 
iha  ftUmaiatippi  to  the  Shores  of  the  PhLltpiHne^.     Rid  pah's  History 
irilt  pffoven  ho^jwhold  trtastire.   It  has  lK.'cn  furchiLSed  and  5tron[:tly 
7fidM-6^  hf  Prrsidetit  Wi-li^im  McKinley    President   lienjiniia 
H&rcuofi,  Gewjril  Stephen  D.  Lee,  General  1j?w  Wnlhiee.  Prn,-ktor 
TeU'CrK  Senator  Curii.i,  jAmcs  Whitcomb  Rilcy^  Rabbi  llirsh. 
Babop  Vincrnt,  John  L.  Stoddard,  Bishop  Kewman,  nnd  the 
PrpiideDta  of  Brown,  Bates,  Amherst,  Smifhand  practiiiilly 
all  othttT  Ameri^tjin  ooJ leges  and  universities. 

niOPATH  tbrowa  the  auintle  of  p<?rsonttlity  over 
tv  f  |,e  old  berof «  o|  bistDjy.  Alexander  i»  rh^ re: 
pKtriot,  wiLrrMir^  (tfttrncnaa,  diplomat,  cro^nm^ihe 
glory  of  Grtciaii  bEstor^.  Xerstes  from  his  moun- 
taJfi  pUtjorm  seci  TliemUtOcle«  wiih  itirtc  hundred 
Kpd  fiftr  Gr^fk  chilli  sma^h  his  Pert-Ian  Reet  of  over 
a  dlouBand  tai),  and  be'p  t^  mnuld  ch«  Im^uatje  in 
frtiicll  tbii  para^H^apli  ifl  wrjtifa^  Rotne  perchei 
Hereupon  the  K'^'^B  test  in  roac  on  earth,  and  &oses 
up  a  poor  midman^R  oime  to  stani  tor  counties 
teiEi  UTicft  Hi  the  ivnoDvm  of  K^iv^i^e  oueli^v* 
N«pi4eon  ti^bti  Wateiloo  ag^i^  under  your  very 
eye*,  Aod  reel  •  before  the  iron  laci  tbmt  at  »a  I  the 
end  of  hia  gilded  dream  hai  cotne«  Blmnmrclt  is 
tb«rr«  irmfli  ove  b*iMfi^;  ■  jsiant  pufsrilist  ia  med  p- 
Ifiinartc  rinp,  Uughmtf  with  grim  disdain  m  Vi  anct:, 
Wllf Gh  nys,  ** You  %hiiU  o^ <t/*  WHshtns^on  >s  there, 
"lottT'AqtiaTe  to  all  the  wjnds ''  eavc,  tboUkiUtful^ 
pvoof  ajj^inst  fbe  wilr»  of  Brt:ish  slrategy  aad  the 
p^aoD^  darts  olfalK  ftif nns ;  c1esT*^emg  over  (he 
HeiwSt  of  fall  IvNo w-coun!  rvmeri.  raid  on  i(tt  o  ^notber 
croiurir,  the  mo^t  c-il  ^m\  w^oTld-^&u-r^  of  hia  timt. 
You  baTt  a  »■  V  s  intended  g^tiiog  a  n  intcr'^^^iinp  and 
rctiabLe  Mtatorrof  itie  Worlds  iVotr  is  the  time* 
**Tlie  EnijUsh  spetfein?  wortd  has  pronounfed 
(t»s  tht  only  hiitory  of  the  world  worLh  having, ^' 

BWSncevt^K  TO-t^tT.     TUB  pAMPl.r  Pkfiffi  AKK  VHFE. 

WESTERN   Ni-WSPAPER    ASSOCIATlONp   CHICAGO 
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THE 


Story-Life 
of  Lincoln 

1$  Lincoln's  Kfe  told  in  story 
by  himself  and  hh  friends 


Iram  over  lOO  auihori- 
tLiLive  sources  there  has 
been  selected thefecsttrue 
-.lory  of  every  event  in 
Liacotn's  lift.  They  are 
m  ►  t  m  ere  randoxn  *  *yams" 
l>ut  are  arranged  in  iheir 
[^^ape^  onler  iind  form 

k  Conitected  and 
CompSete  Biography 

Trom  his  birth  to  his 
niarryrdom.  The  stories 
are  toid  a3  he  told  his 
!^tTjnes— to  reveal  or  ex- 
plain something  worth 
while— and  ihey  \eajch  you 
lo  khovF  Lincoln  just  as 
he  was  and  not  as  >omc 
author  thought  about 
him. 


Prtmiiitent  Men  Say; 

Wm.    O.    Stoddard.    Ua- 
cold'a    former   Sccretuy— 

*rH:ti(ri*H    Mctnl^y  .mJ     I  lay,     ct»«]d 

U.  S.  Scn«ltir  Beverldffe— "Kt- 

P    O.  Tpndy*  Sec.  Lincoln  Ed* 
ucatlonal     League—  "  rs'tiTLiiins 

pr.il,iiLrji.l  vrrj^lcn.,"^ 

acnirr«l  J.  p.  Bell.  Chief-fif-SUff, 

V.  S.  Army— "Will  bfiiit  yi  in  nc»fer 


The    Larfcest    and    Finest 
Book  Ever   Sold    for  the 
Price-     It    contain-i    ii^trt     Xi?y 
500    stories,     700    pat;esj,     y<$5 


150   illii>tiraiion^   (s-ime 
nt:ver   previLmsly  pubJi^hed).  pftnt- 
cil  ijil   extra   h:j|li   skirLice   papyr*     y^^ 

heLiutifijlK  bound. 


Wl 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

\^>    ^ill     MTsail    rhl'     VI  Ml  k:     1  .     1  m 

I' Wi^  E  -  bU  thar^es  prepaid 

-  Mj  ( J  Iffti  To  m  IIIJ  J'>*[  I'. '  r  I . 

,ii,t-m  iMiT  i>]ea»r  tou  return 
^  at  our  cjtpense-   if 

11  ^4*-i»r^  voy  rt'niiT  ttir 


The 

John  C. 

iB«oh  Co. 

:irj<i.r6  Au*'il 

^/^^/^  St.,  Put  I  A,,  Pa. 

PI  en  sc  send  with  - 

mit  charjk'e^   "The 

Slriry-Lilr    "f    Un- 

oln."      I     vvil]     remit 

1    T^tH    rttufQ 

5  dnys  a^t  your 


or 


r  cou' 


ejt  pease, 
\i.1iiJiij'>«  ,  , 


Do  Yoa  Wish  to 
Hoiv  to  Forecast 
Busliiess  Condlttons  ? 


In  order  to  create  Interest  in  our  special 
for  merchants,  manufacturers  and  banks,  we  vID 
send  absolutely  free  a  list  of  twenty-flTe  sDbjects 
studied  by  great  merchants  and  maDufactnren  li 
order  to  forecast  business  and  industrial  oonditioas 
with  an  explanation  of  our  work  of  analyxtnc  said 
subjects. 

To  select  these  twenty-fiye  subjects  of  ttody 
caused  these  merchant  princes  years  of  experience 
and  millions  of  dollars.  We,  howerer.  fumisb  yea 
the  same  Information  absolutely  free -of  cosL  By 
collecting  data  on  these  twenty-flye  snbleciB.  tliAi 
two-cent  stamp  which  you  send  us  may 
to  eliminate  losses  from  your  ' 
increase  your  profits. 

CDPP Simply  write  for  our   frt^    Kfr«db£ 

r  IV«^«^  letter  No.  14  with  the  un^r^rmmjoSiam 
that  it  binds  you  to  nothing  and  iUTOl^-^^  jvm  ta  ^ 
obligation.    Address : 

THE  BABSON  SYSTEM 

Compiling  Oeptt.  WELLE8LEY  HiLtft,  mUL 

Correspondence  Courses  for  Inr^sioTS  aad 
Employees  of  Banks,  Bond  Hiita^^?*  r 

and  Stock  Exchange  Firm 9. 

Spaeial  IVata  1— In  order  to  suppress  aay  : 
crluclsm,  we  will  state  that  our  busliiMS  oonsisti 
In  oollectinff.  anslyxliig  and  distrlbatin*  staUsUcs  re- 
quired in  this  work  and  that  our  object  la  freely  ex- 
plaining the  fundamental  principle  is  that  when  people 
become  Interested  in  collecting  this  data,  tbey  ««Jto^ 
find  it  much  simpler  and  leas  expeaslTe  to  bare  va  eat' 
lect  it  for  them.  We  have  absolutely  no  oCber  object  Is 
advertising  this  woik. 


AUTHORS 

MAYHEW  PUBLiSHING  CO. 


Send  OS  your  MS. 
Pidgin    <anthor    *    _ 

Sawyer*'),    Literur    

Publishers ;  Fadlitiq  for 
csMTSCscy  svesn  si  sssa^ 
-    •    100  Reggies  St. 


Charles  feISM 


SENT  FREE 


and    other 
Address 


la  TH^sp*  A 

Ritf Kt^otas  Go«  T** 

Unitarian    PubUcaUons    SENT     VRSC 
P.  O.  M.,  JAKAJca  Plaxx*  Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS 

Fiction,  sclentiflc  and  historical  matter,  naiiatites  sad 
in  prepared  MSS.,  20,000  words  minimum,  recelTes  oar 
consideration  for  BOOK  issue.    Readings 


TUB  ROXBURGH^PUB.  CO.  (INC.),  41  COURT  ST^ 


Did  Too  Ever  Use  PRESS  CUPPINGS! 


Do  you  want  everything  printed  in  the  n 
md  trade  press  of  the  United  States  and  C 


and  trade  press  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  oq  aay  parties 
lar  subject?  Send  us  your  order,  describing  what  yoa  wast  u 
to  clip,  enclose  |3,  and  we  will  send  yon  oar  sen  lee  for  oa» 
month,  mailing  you  dally  or  weekly  alt  clippings  foaad  a«  year 
topic.  We  read  and  clip  alK>ut  2S,0U0  pubQcations  each  aaoata 
Aaar  Oaa  can  gather  all  that  is  printed  about  ssattcn  of  m- 
mediate  interest,  the  latest  news  or  best  articles  tram  sssay 
sources.    Write  us  about  it  to-day. 

UDttld  Stttit  Frits  Clliiptog  Birf  m,  ISS  U  Mi  St..  Cklcap.  Ui 


Let  us  turn  your  spare  time  into  money. 
We  have  two  propositions  that  will  do  It 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COMPANY 
13  Astor  Place  Room  330  New  Teil 
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GREATEST! 

HISTORY  OFFER 


Complete 

Set  sent  to  your 

Home  FREE 


5000  p^ges 

jQO  Ii[ufitr^itioita 

j  Votumea 


For  Library  of  Universal  History 

SENT    FOR    FREE    EXAMINATION 

You  Keep  entire  ^nrorR  bjr  ]»a9rintf  50  cents  do^nrn 

Union  Booh  Company  FAILS! 


We  present  here  what  we  believe  to  be  the  s:reate8t  opportunity  ever  offered  our  readers 

— an  opportanity  to  secure  at  less  than  half  price  these  fifteen  beaatiiolly  boand  volumes  of  the 
Lihrary  of  Universal  History.  This  is  a  brand  new,  handsome  edition,  sdl  printed  from  large  new 
type,  embellished  with  over  100  double  page  maps  and  plans,  700  fall  page  illastrations,  many  of  which 
are  in  cdlor  and  more  than  5,000  pages  of  solid  reading  matter. 

Watch  the  hattles  that  hare  shaped  the  world'* 
destinT,  meet  Napoleon  and  then  go  on  down  throu«fa  the 
troubled  times  until  you  are  carried  almost  up  to  the  very  hour  in 
which  you  breathe.  You  should  have  this  history.  Every  one 
should  have  this  splendid  work«    It  should  be  in  every  hpme. 

The  erroni  of  the  past  teach  a  vital  lesson.  They 
are  the  danger  signab  along  the  pathway  of  progress.  History 
foretells  destiny.  The  same  forces  which  caused  the  downfall  of 
»the  "  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome  **  au^e 
at  work  in  America  today.  You  should  know  them— your  children 
should  know  them.  Send  the  coupon  and  take  advantage  of  this 
greatest  offer  ever  made— ^is  biggest  opportunity  ever  offered 
to  put  a  ^eat  historical  work  into  your  home. 

No  history  is  more  hifl^ly  endorsed : 

The  late  Ex-Presldent  CleTeland  said  1    "  I  am  sure 
this  history   will  find  an  Important  place  amouflr  the  publications  in-  J 

tended  to  ilrc  wider  familiarity  with  hittorical  literature. ' '  ^ 

The  late  Senator  IVUUam  B.  Allison  of  Iowa  X 

said  t  "  I  have  the  history  and  find  It  especially  advanta-         ^      j^ 
geous  for  ready  reference.  I  take  pleasure  in  recommend-  ^  jA 

ing  this  valuable  work."  y    jgr 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Onnsanlns,  President  of  ^  a  %  ^ 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  says t  ^  «^ V*  y^rs 
"Itlsaworkof  rare  renius.     Its  thought  is  dear  -^     -^        *>^'o^' 

and  Tigorous,  its  English  pore  and  elegant." 


The  tellnre  of  the  puhllshers,  the  Union  Book 
Co.  of  Chloaco,  enables  as  to  make  this  offer.  Himdredtf  of 
sets  of  this  elegant  work  have  been  sold  for  |60,  but  we  now  name 
vou  a  rock-bottom  bankrupt  price  of  only  50  cents  after  examination 
m  yoor  own  home  and  then  only  $2  a  month  for  14  months.  We 
most  close  out  the  few  remaining  sets  quickly. 

We  don't  want  yon  to  hoy  this  work  until  you 
riTe  It  a  thorouch  examination.  We  send  you  the  books 
uiemselvea— not  misleading  sample  pages.  You  see  with  your  own 
eyes  yaw/  tuJkai  the  books  are.  And  you  examine  them  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home.  We  pay  the  transportation  charges. 
There  is  nothing  for  you  to  nay.  If  you  don't  want  the  work 
after  the  examination  is  ended  just  let  as  know  and  we  will  tell 
yon  bow  to  ship  them  back  to  as  at  our  expense.  We  show  you 
these  books  as  willingly  as  we  would  show  them  to  you  if  you 
came  mto  our  store.  And  we  make  it  easier  because  we  ship  the 
■books  to  your  own  home. 

We  want  yoa  and  your  wife  and  children  to  sit 
down  by  your  own  fireside  and  read  these  books  for 
a  week.  Begin  at  the  dawn  of  civilization  and  tread  the  paths 
down  to  the  hour  in  whidi  vou  live.  And  see  in  passing  the  men 
and  events  as  you  would  nave  seen  them  had  you  in  person  lived 
through  all  the  ages  that  have  passed.  Live  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians.    Revel  m  the  magnificence  of  the  Romans. 


DonW  Send  anjr  Money 

THIS  COUPON  BRINGS  THE  BOOKS 
TO  YOUR  HOME  3 


Just  send  us  the  coupon— that  Is  all  you  need  do.  The  books  will  be  sent  to  y< 
home,  transportation  charges  prepaid.  We  advise  you  to  send  the  coupon  today,  fc 
certainly  hundreds  will  take  advantage  of  this  extraordinary  offer.  Send  now.  Remember, 
a  free  examinati<m  fot  a  week— send  no  money— books  returnable  at  our  expense  if 


yon  do  not  wish  to  keep  them.    If  you  do  wish  to  keep  them  pay  only  50  cents  down 
and  then  only  $2  a  month  for  foarteen  months.     Send  the  coupon  today. 

iKMERICAN  UNDERWRITERS  CORPORATION 
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Mi'i  iss  THIS  mymii 


U 


\\*  have  i^ecured  for  our  subscriberj  a  sifv^l  vditloa  <i 
beautiful  set  of  Duma^,  in  ten  voiuities.  nuvde  tu  3i«U  M. 
a  volume.     This  is  ofifered  you  here  »t  little  more  1 

^ith  the  Review  ef  Reviews  for  two  j^ars.    Sm4  ^* 

Cdupun  to-day  with  50  cents*  and  Wf;  vmM  'send  the  SHB^' 
»et  fur  your  It^isareJy  exammalioo.  ToU  taKe  DO  ri4S>  feej 
money  Is  returned  If  jreo  don't  URe  the  1m»oIIs. 

DUMAS 

TKe   Historjr   of  Fr&nce  iwh  R<»mA.nce 

Of  till  stories,  that  of  FranLe  Is  tht^  tno^t  foBcinAiilig,  lU 
enUiu^via-sm,  the  Intellect,  thebriUiant  wit  of  the  Freack^flwi^i 
their  history  with  light  and  color.  Ditm^ui*  niip^bly^  luMMilT 
Krtrnch,  has  piintt^d  in  his  nciveU  a  wonderful  picture  of  tti 
>hJl7  of  France,  with  side  lights  on  the  **  gossipy  "  tlit  d 
Eni^llsh  history.  Hiii  dames,  his  aoldJers,  hl&  Doble*,^h 
j^Kiy,  ^chetnlng  and  reckless ^^ — leave  an  tntpreisloii  of 
hUiory  aa  indelible  as  it  U  accnrale.  In  ihese 
jM^e^  we  cnme  face  to  face  with  the  Grjmd  Monan|itt»«ltt 
liis  loves  and  his  conquests, 

kelentlt^fis  Kichelieu  shows  A  bnman  W«r^nesm.  tlK 
plumt:  of  Henry  of  Navarre  leads  again  to  vfctQTy  At  I^f^ 
Millie  Antoinette,  poor  lUtle  la  Vallere»  reckless  34a7sv«nte 
>4i>  their  gay  ut  s^ad  way  across  these  pages* 

Small  wonder  that  Dama^  ranks  A^moag  thm  votft 
■jnateitt   v^Titers. 

10  Luxiiriaii«  Uaip  Leather  Vofyjoc* 

at»td  Baciti  Ooltf  Toin 

IllufttratJtoni  In  pfaotoitrairiifc 


"-?a*l 


9^  as 


l^^i 


Fifty   Cents    '^  y^'^^  ^^'^*'  Ovi^tdupijn  wilhaoLenl-*  befrjre  the  small  edition 
TlFin£i«    the  ^pt    ^^  t^^hnusted.  Wt  vviil  r^end  you,  ci(pres>  prt^paid,  the  com 
lirtngs    ixxe    ^Cl    ^1^^^-  ^^i  ^^^  l^^i^  volumes-    If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  send 
It  Jjavk  at  uur  L'xpf.ii>i*.      If  yuu  like  \U  ^enA  h-a  one  dullar  a  month  for  statteen 
months. 

A-"*  >ooii  ns  you  L^\jmiiie  tlie  book:**  And   lind    them  s*tti.^ factory,  we  wil! 
tntf  r  ytur  name  for  tht  Review  of  Reviews  for  two  years  without  extra  char^t 

kirmernlHT  ihji   tlii"^  i-  li   iiniiiL-d   eihiiMU.     ("Jnly    the   first   cumer.'n 
will  i^tcTjTt'  M'1-;  iit  ilr-^lrj^^  jjru  L%     A I  t  [II  lu  A\[i\  iivjird  l:l]^;lppllintment 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  New  YorK 
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x^E^Eaaaa^ 


2  Musi  S^H  Cyory  Onm  of  TImmB 
Books  Before  OhrlBtmasm    Ar Jbes  WIU 


Do  Urn 


of  Boaim^ThoumMm^  of  TiUem 


No  such  aggregation  of  Book  Bargains  was  ever  oflered  in  the  woild.    Read  every 

word  of  thia  advertisement— get  my  bargain  list— buy  quick  or  youll  miss  your  life's  chance 

for  a  library  at  the  price  of  paper  and  printing.    Binding  free. 

The  panic  forced  many  book  publishers  to  the  wall.   Others  had  to  have  money  to  avoid  failure. 

Result:    I  bought  tremendous  quantities  of  new  Btandard  books  and  Ubrawy  aete  at  my  own  price, 

and  am  now  closing  them  out  quick  at  10  cents  to  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

BookB  SMIpgiOd  on  AptBt^OVai  subject  to  examination  in  your  home  before  paying  for 
them*  and  returnable  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  The  following  sample  prices  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  thousands  of  bargains  offered  in  my  big  free  Bargain  List,which  I  will  mail  you  on  receipt 
of  coupon  or  postal  card  request. 

Sample  Prtaes—Mew  BookB  TSr^:^^i!t!SS.T:^]r^ 

K  ^^S^  ^ »  -M-^  nM^l«»M-**<*«^^-'^-  MlyPlF9om,aa9m  Li8tincladeB'*PIQHTINOCHANCB,** 

••«■»  w0upyrwgnM  rnMUon  -half  a  rooue.**  "fair  qod;*  ''brass  bowl,-  ''mayor's  wipb,- 

*THE  YOKE,*'  "tHB  fiPOItJiRS,**  &nd  hundred*  of  other*  at  from  gflq  |»  #gfe 


Thaus^ndw  of  MimoBnanooum  Bookm 

BaU  Mi^roeco         .... 

ILliiiiis  ot  PUtrorm  Hnd  Foli^lt     ^ 

DniK44'  Work  Ik  *  VOlAp 

Kujp>'i  Workpj,  1  Toli.  .       »       *               _       _  _ 

!Hih»l(iH)rt^>iii-^,  39  vrilm,  ,       ,       ,       .       ♦       .  llfiQ 

Pm>p1p'4  Popalar  AtJu 4-00 

I<l«rn«ii'  Bible  Encxclopedii^  i  vols*   » 
FftixioDa  PlcLanfH       .«..,, 
E<i«i>D»  FipM>  Fcwtit*!  Wprltn,  4  Toh,     * 
Lmw  of  P^^rhlc  Phenomcnn— Ilqclpiim 

rA  banKlHyl  oOter  N(i#  Xlhiusht  Bookft! 


fIS.QO 

•».TB 

WOO 

»,T6 

S.7(l 

.9t 

eoQ 

.t 

„T 

fi  ^ 

,T 

'JS 

JO 

10.00 

MM 

24.00 

.  i,Ti 

1^00 

.S 

fl.00 

,J 

USD 

.S6 

t.m 

.w 

3.00 

M 

Th**  OhTifltr  Girl       ...»», 

And  3Q  on  through  ■  list  of  Ihouaandi  of  boolta^ 


DtrtLanHTT  «f  American  Polltka        *       .       *       I  ::  00     S  d.W 
fitevy&wn^*  WotJe*.  10  vol* !».Ofi         "  ~ 


UDmolni  of  M^adaml*  DuUnrrr      «       .       < 
Llbmrf  i>f  Mod^ro  C^Dokkna^o  volik    . 

OoretJFa  Works,  6  relt.  Half  Leather 
H tk ia»' i  History,  6  * o la.  11  w J  f  I^b i Jn-r 
Hirtory  of  tb«  Wofld*  31  >\^l.«*  HiUf  I^^Kthc^r 
Tf?ia£ihQiiV  O^cLapodln,  j^^vU.  TlalF  Lc&iher 
K?mD  of  Mf  *^  ~ 


^cibftOiEned^  Mrttf  Lrt^utlLpr 

Nflpoleoa'i  Notcvon  HistoTi' 
Tjongf«]IIt>v,  eomplt^to 

R[4ikPl^rvfEfiJ(orr,3Svolt.»kf74f^eraiFULrf.wLliflrEA4^,Od 
^Dt.T'i  Diary.  4  vols.         ......        12.00 

Rcitilru*onCniin:»e,  Art  Ed[tt^>Ti      ,        .        ,        »  2  W) 


17.00 
T.fiO 
160 
ft.OO 

24.00 

2.m 

4.70 
!.00 


all  dpscribed  In  my  Illustrated  Bargain  Lrlat  of  thiK  atock. 


l£.dD 

irsD 

ISO 
L16 

STB 
1.90 

s.eo 
i.ao 

M 
4.M> 


SimndBpa  Uht^m^y  Sots  in  tUoH  Naif  MiUHHfOO  BfatttngBm 

Th«  s«ta  In  the  following  list  art^  njad?  in  rich  half  marocco  blndlng^^irold  atampinf  and  sfold  tops.  Rich  nud 
rare  ilt  tut  rat  I  on*.  Thty  were  dmtifn^d  fo  a*/l  «kl  A^v  A  prlcm*  to  the  Ufvalthy  and  calturmd  cinmt**  who  want  finm 
ttn^vtt  iihrmrm^     At  my  T^ricea  anyone  chq  mSfOid  aome  of  th&ae  rich  aet** 


"     ■        10  Tola,    , 
VIA  Tola, 
_  nsli. 


SiiiB,  UfDla. 

SAOIIeU,  13  Tfkla. 
QAVlhcrno*  i  voln 


Rtr.Prk*    Mrfricft 
.    «l6  0O     fl4.70 
,     W,00       "  " 

.  4».«0 
.     !«J0 

.    ao.w 

.  33110 
.  ^.00 
.      "WOO 

.    2roo 

30.00 
^.00 


I  Toll 


EUot,  7  Tolfl. 
He  Foe,  le  toIi, 
Keado,  12toI». 
BuiireF-L./tt^B,  |K 
Oorwr^  13irnl*. 
Fcnnte^  It  wo]&. 

Gtll£t>t,  1^  TCli. 

Mnc^nlEiFt  Q  vola. 
Git:»bbD,  D  Tolf. 
FrMeott*  12  VDlit 
Aimtt^D^^  B  t'oli,    . 
Grt*OD.>  4  voIj. 

A)»o  tbfi  work»  pf  RaQ«eTo1l,  Uncolo.  H.  Clar^  Franklin.   Hamilton,  DaMuiaet,   Lamb.   Merrim^,    Pardofl^ 

Rcpnatean,  Ricbardtofl.  WhitiUMn^  WBrn#r  Library,  Oriental  Tale*^   Iriih    Litftrature^   Sue^  McCarthir.    Emenoiii 
Mot ler.  Flat A^rch,  OM^win,  Speaccr.  Haeck«L  Kip UtiB,  Farkman^  TaLoe  and  many    othars    in   rich    bindinir    and 
laimilar  prigea.  _ 


11.7fl 
ft.  NO 
1^70 
17,  (H 
H.70 
11.76 
«.?*> 
10.7^ 

11.7a 

II. TS 

1H 


tt«.FH£t 

HTFrici 

.  s^.oo 

t€^ 

.     +^.00 

.    m.m 

lr7fi 

.    3«o5 

,  2i 

.7e 

,      IHUO 

1  M 

.    2i.™ 

.     15  tw 

BO 

.    u.w 

1    gQ 

.      S6.U0 

1  .78 

-      33,110 

.10 

,     e.oo 

.>* 

BOO 

1^6 

.     ii,oo 

2.*^ 

lUff.Prk*  MrPrlci 

M  ndt^m  E  Irw] a  ie>ti  c'e^  10  voJ  i^.  1 1 S .  00     tlj)^^ 
LJLt>n^ry  of  Aaclpntoml  S[nd. 

era  LLt«raturo^  '£G  vols.  EiiOO 
WrKlne*  of  THotaM  Jvf- 

fenoQt  IOtoIa.  .  *  eO.OO 
hi-^  M.[H tables.  Q'  vela,  ..  10.00 
Librnnr  of  Natural  Hlatorr. 

fivols 31.00 

Hlntorr  of  United  Btatea* 

«vr>lfl.  .  .  .  ,  ».Q0 
Bo«wi^ir«  LLto of  Joknaomk 

4  ^oIl    ,     .     .     ,     am 

Qmuht^,  lOrolt.  Hjilf  rqir   35.00 


lA.fiO 


S,00 


l&SP 
6.S 


ll.lfi 


H^tf  A/y«>0!<vm«   in  the  books  of  AfarA  rwacn.  Jam««  lV%ff«Dni6  /fi'W^i   IVi II  Carlto/u  C.  C,  Coffin^ 
Dig  DCnrgamS   tauwncm  Dunbar,  E.  P.  Aom,   Ella   Whmmlmr  Wi  'H 


BIG  BARGAINS  in  hundreds  of  books  oo  Sociology,  FoUt- 
ieal  Economy  and  •conomi c«. 

BIG  BARGAINS  in  hundreds  of  books  on  Scicncm,  Law, 
McchanicB,  Domcaiic  Science,  Art,  Maaic,  Aimdicinm,  etc. 

BIG  BARGAINS  in  thousands  of  fine  £.i6rafy  BooAa.  Gift 
Bookm  foryoanw  an  J  old,  books  for  Boy»,  6ooAs  for  CirU,  etc. 

STOCK  LIMITED.  These  barsains  are  limited  to  the  stock 
I  now  have.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ^11  ever  secure  such  bar- 
Sains  asain,  and  cannot  undertake  to  fill  orders  lonser  than 
this  stock  lasts.  Get  my  bis,  free  illustratad  barsain  list  be- 
fore orderins  any  of  the  above  books.  Siffn  the  coupon  or  send 
a  postal  today. 

Dsvid  B.CIsrksoti,Ths  Book  Broken  1201  Boseh  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Wiicox  and  hundreds  of  oth«ra. 


Paul 


Da vid  B.  Clu  rkson, 

r^ot  Bosch  Buitdt'ng',  Chi£a^a, 
Mail  m^^wiiho^t  obiig^tion  to  me,  your 
fre^   illustroted    Bargain   List  &f  your 
I'tinJtritpi  i^Qok  bargains, 

Na  fft  e . 


Street  Ao* 


.State- 
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EDUCATIQ/VAL 

BOOICS 


CS=T 


For  tlil-i  dirtclftfv  l^ic  Review  M  Ktvlt*^  nill  acctptan- 
nouucemenis  of  booki  iliat  teach  &umeLhme  :  m*trvcti¥t 
bookion  All  tubiecti  for  us^  in  i^ch4K>]sc]f  im  home  studr-. 
wnrV^  4 in  W\n.%on\  science  and  invention,  Ulerature,  travel 
and  tiploralioTij  art,  sucioIoKT.  econoniicj,  LdduAity  and 
cr-ninicrL  t^ind,  m  fjKt,  anf  bofjk  the  readitiR:  or  studi^ni;  ol 
which  will  imput  useful  knowledge  to  min,  wojnan,  or  child. 


A   CWRISTMAS  GIFT  FOTt  EVE'RyBOVy 

Webster's  IMPERIAL  DIcflonary 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  latest  previous  Webster  is  now  Eighteen  Years  Old — con 
scquently  quite  out  of  date.  The  WEBSTER  Imperial  Dictionary  is  new  from  cover  to  cover,  is  ptinted 
from  new  plates,  contains  thousands  of  new  words.     It  is 

THE  ONE  GREAT  DICTIONARY  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHERS  ARE  MEASURED 

It  is  the  Best  and  Most  Practical,  as  weU  as  the  Latest  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Ensrlish  Language,  giving  the  Spentnc 

Pronunciation.  Etymology,  and  Definitions  of  Words,  together  with  thousands  of  lUustrationa. 

It  contains  also,  among  other  special  features. 

A  MODERN  GAZfTTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A    DICTIONARY    OF    AUTHORS    with   the   Titles    of   thdr 


DICTIONARY    OF 

Principal  Works. 

A  DICTIONARY  CTF  NOTED  NAMES  IN  STANDARD  FIC- 
TION, Mythology.  Legends,  etc..  Serving  as  a  Key  to 
Literary  Allusions. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  FOREIGN  WORDSw  Phrases.  Noteworthr 
Sayings  and  Colloquial  Expressions  from  the  Latin.  Greek 
and  Modem  Language^  used  in  Current  Ltterature. 

A  PRONOUN<:iNG  DICTIONARY  OF  SCRIPTURE  PROPER 
NAMES*  with  their  Meaning,  and  Place  In  the  Bit>le  m 
which  they  are  to  be  found. 


A  PRONOUN<:iNG  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND 
PROPER  NAMES. 


LATir' 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  ADBREVIATIONS  AND  CONTRAC- 
TIONS Commonly  Used  in  Writing  and  Printing. 

A  PRONOUNCING  DICIIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 
SIGNS  AND  SYMBOLS  Used  in  Writing  and  Printing. 
MARKS  USED  IN  PROOFREADING. 
VALUES  OF  STANDARD  FOREIGN  COINS. 

A  LIST  OF  AMENDED  SPELLINGS  Recommended  by  the 
Philological  Society  of  London  and  the  American  Plk£k>- 
logical  Association. 

A  DEPARTMENT  DEVOTED  TO  FAULTY  DICTION  (which 
no  other  Webster  ever  contained),  treating  over  lon 
subjects.    A  feature  of  incalculable  value. 

A  COMPLETE  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Consistinr  of  U 
Beautiful  Maps  Printed  in  Colors. 

2205  PiBES.  2500  ILlUSTBiTIONS,  NEW  COLOBEB 
PLATES  aad  TABLES 

MA    Qf  Tl>l>f  irilii1?]Wr    The  Webster  Imperial  Dictionary  contains  no  supplement— because  it  needa  aooe. 

K%\W    i7U  A  A  MjAjlVEfl:!!^  A     foj  it  Is  complete,  unabridi^ed  and  uo  to-date  from  every  posible  standpt.lot.    It  u 

tfaeonly  Dictionary  on  the  market  whloa  does  not hdve  the  supplement  feature.    This  fact  speaks  siguificanUy  for  tbt 

Webster  Imperial. 

CTVY  1?C!     A  MYI    ODYr'Bc'G    This  work  is  handsomely  and  substantially  bound  with  the  best  iiMt«rials 

Z^KMKXdi^    i\.^mM    JTlU^lIuS    that  can  be  selected  for  durability,  with  flexible  back  which  opens  pertec^y 

flat,  making  the  book  easy  to  consult.    Handsome  marbeled  edges,  leather  tipped  index. 

Fun  Law  Sheep,  Thumb  Index $6.00 

Russia  Leather,  Thumb  Index 1>.00 

Turkey  Morocco,  Thumb  Index 12.00 


ORDER  AT  ONCE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PURPOSES. 


BUY   THE  BEST 


THE    SAALflELD    PUBUSHING    COMPANY,    Akron,    Oblo 
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KBoers  uvmo  metiiod  for  learnino 

How  to  Think 
^^5?t»o?  in  Frencii.  „ 

The  most  miooeisful  means  yet  devised  for  learn-  B 
ing  and  teaching  how  to  speak  French.  g 

'*I  am  sore  the*  book  will  accomplish  precisely  H 
what  is  set  to  be  its  purpose.^*  —  Prof.  James  W.  ■ 
Bricbt.  Johns  Hopkins  UniTersItv.  ■ 

"YOU  have  done  a  great  and  oeautifal  work  in 
the  publication  of  your  manuals.''  —  Bishop  John 
H.  Vlacent,  Chanoellor  of  Chautauqua. 

How  to  Thinlc 

Seat. 


B 


srWio?  in  German. 


^*'  As  a  practical  book  to  aid  in  qnicklv  acquiring 
the  power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaking  of  the 
German  language,  this  work  has  no  equaf  —  Sden* 
title  American.  Not.  11,  1896,  p.  816. 

How  to  Thinic 

'n2-5r:J'?'.':io?  in  Spanish. 

'*  The  learner  is  not  obliged  to  think  of  rules  or 
of  '»g"ci««>»  words  when  he  wishes  to  speak  Spanish." 
—  N.  Y.  School  Journal.  July  14,  1804. 


Prof.  CHAS.  F.  KROEH,  Publisher, 
Steveas  Instltate  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


HAVE  YOU  AN  AUTHENTIC  HISTORY 
OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  7 

KVKBT  HOMX:  IN  AMERICA  should  contain  an 

op-to-date.  scholarly,  authentic,  well-written  HISTORY  OF 
^E   UNITED  STATES. 

Elson's  History  of  the  United  States,  in  five  fine  Octavo 
Volumes  with  200  iull  pare  iUustrations  and  many  maps. 

Ttte  modem  httellirent  reader  demands  in  a  history  accor- 
acy.  adftohrship.  literary  finish  and  interesting  style.  This 
will  meet  your  wants.  ...  ,. 

We  cannot  amply  describe  this  set  of  books  in  a  small 
annoonceroent.  Yoa  must  see  the  books,  to  apprecute  the 
importance  of  the  work  and  the  value  of  this  "history. 

The  Anihoi^ Henry  W.  Elson,  Ph.D..  Litt.D.,  head  of 
the  History  Department  in  Ohio  University.  .    _.     ,     „ 

The  Illustrations— Selected  and  edited  by  Charles  Henry 
Hart,  the  mosteminentauthorityon  American  historical  pictures. 

MECHANICAL    BIA^E-UP. 

The  Elson  Illustrated  History  is  in  five  Octavo  Volumes. 
with  200  fulUpase  illustrations;  the  binding  is  srreen  vellum 
doth  sumped  with  gold.  The  type-page  is  particularly  beau- 
tiful and  clear.     The  LJtory  is  a  work  of  440,(KiO  words. 

Special  Offer: 
Bo&km  Shipped  on  Receipt  of  $1.00. 

R.  R.     ^ 

12.'8 
n*  Mm 

IS  AalarrU 
S»wT*rk 

Herewith   find  fl.OO 
lor  which  send  me  the 
Rkvibw  of  Rbvibws 
and  a  let  of  the  new  Mac- 
milUn-ElsoB  History  ol  the 
UnKcd  Sutes  on  approval. 
1  like  the  history,  I  will  n 
payaMBts   according  to  srour   spe- 
cial  olcr    to  early  subacribera   lor 


Our  special   price  with    one   year's    subscription 

to  the    RBViBW  OF  Reviews,  all    lor  IliOO 

M^       in  monthly   instaUments.    or  fllOO  cash.     II 

H^        you  are  now  a   subscriber  to    the  Revibw 

»         OF   Reviews,   a  year  will  be  added  to 

fi^        your   credit.      This   work,  necessary  to 


erery  well  equfpped  Library,  can  only 
be   Ijoueht    outside    ol    our  ,  sp^ial 
offer  lor  f  15.00  cash.     Our  special 
A        offer   is  to  send  it  on  receipt  ol 
^<^         $1.00,  the  balance  to  be  paid 
^         fl.OO  a  month  lor  11  months. 
You  will  also    receive  the 
REVIEW  OF  Reviews 
(price    f3.00)    lor    an 
entire  year.    II.  alter 
seeing  it,  you    do 
not  want  the  His- 
tory,  it  can  be 
returned      at 
our     ex. 


Will  You  Accept  This 

Business  Book  if  We 

Send  it  Free? 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send 
no  moneyl     Take  no  risk! 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's  master 
business  men  have  written  ten  books— 2,079  pages 
— 1,497  vital  business  secrets,  ideas,  method  In 
them  is  the  best  of  ail  that  they  know  about 


—Purchasing 
—Credit! 


^AccouDtlng 
— Coa»>keeping 


-Salcamanship  — Po«ttloo.G«ttlBff 

-Adrertislng  — Poalttoo-Uoldlaff 

-Correapondeoc*  -Man-Handlln^ 

^Selling  Plans  — Maa<Tralnlaff 

-Handling  Cust«««  ^Sudneat  Generalship 

-K>«ce  Systems  -<:ompedtion  Firhtlnc 

—■Short-cuts  and  Meth.  and  hundreds  and  hua- 

ods  lor  every  Ifaie  and  dieds  ol  other  vital  bu8l< 

department  ol  business,  aeas  subjects. 

.  A  9,059-word  bookJet  has  been  published  describing,  explain- 
ing, picturing  tlie  worlc.  Pages  a  and  3  tdl  about  numaging  bust- 
neffles  great  and  small;  pages  4  and  s  deal  with  credits,  collections 


— Retaillnr 

—Wholesaling 

—Manufacturing 


b/maJ;  paoes  xa  to  15  with  the  great  problem  of  securing  the 
highest  market  pnce  for  your  services— no  matter  what  your  line: 
and  the  last  page  tells  how  you  mav  get  a  complete  set — bound  in 
handsome  liaJf  moroccou  contents  in  colors— lor  leas  than  your 
daily  smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily  newspaper* 

WiUjr«m  rtad  tht  #m1  </««  tend  itfrttf 
Send  M0  moHfjt,      Stm^  sign  the  c^m/m. 

^— Th«  Srstom  Co.,  181-183  Walmsh  Are.,  rhirajp 

If  tiiere  are.  in  your  books,  any  new  ways  to  Increaaa  my  business  or 
my  salary.  I  should  like  to  know  them.  So  send  on  your  16-Da2e  iree 
descriptive  booklet.    lU  iMd  it.  r^2. 

Name 

Address 

Business . 

Poeition 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 


Rockford  College  for  Women  'iffiVM'^ 

One  of  the  Atteen  leading  women's  colleges  in  the  country.    Degrees 

of  A.  R.  and  B.  S.    Tr;«Ins  also  for  n  vocation.    Home  Economics, 

Secretarial,  Ltbrarr,  Music,  Applied  Design  r)epartments.     Catalw. 

Julia  H.  GULUVBR.  Ph.D..  President,  Bo«  E. 

KssTUCKY,  Lexington. 

Transylvania  University,  S.?"o^B2.ew* 

ing  the  oldest  seat  of  learning  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
Students  from  27  States  and  7  foreign  countries.  Elective 
courses;  modem  conveniences;  scholarly  surroundings.  Ex- 
penses reasonable.    Address  Tbk  Prksidbkt. 


Xartlawd,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

MnfrA  Flam  A  nf  MH  College  for  Women  and  Pre- 
INOCre  l^ame  OI  ma.  naratorv  school  for  airbi- 
Regular  and  Elective  Courses. 


IMtratory  School   for    Olrls. 
Extensive  Grounds.    Location 
Unsurpassed.    Suburbs  of  Baltimore.    Smu;lous  Buildings,  com- 
pletely equipped.    Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 


Mnsouiu,  Kexlco,  1202  College  Place. 


Hardin  CoUeee  and  Conservatory 

For  Young  Women.  The  College— A  University  trained  faculty. 
The  Conserratonr— Oerman  Standards.  Art,  Elocution,  Cooking 
Courses  and  Biismess  Courses.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

JoHH  W.  MiLUOif,  President 

Belmont  College 

For  TOUNG  WOMEN  NasliTille»  Tenn. 

Regrular  College  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Musio,  Art, 
LanguagreSf  Physical  Culture.  Beautiful  location.  Golf, 
tennis,  hockey,  all  the  year.    Beglster  now.    Cataloerue  on 


request. 


B^.  Im  Lnadritk.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  RccMt. 
■tas  Ho«4  aii4  BlM  llerM,  PrtMlpals. 


.  Nashville. 

0,,r^«.^  /^^IIa/va  Limited,  select  home  college  for  the 
OUIOra  V^OIie^e.  Wgher  culture  of  women.  Non- 
denomlnatlonal,  non-sectarian.  Thoroughly  Christian.  En- 
rollment strictly  one  hundred.  Excellent  equipment  and  Ideal 
location.    Term  opened  Sept.  I7th.    Year  book  free. 

Mb.  E.  O.  Buford.  Regent.    Mrs.  E.  O.  BuroRO,  President. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 

CojontcncuT,  Cheshire. 
r'UA«.u:«-A  C^Vi#v^1  Fouwdrd  a.  D.  ITW.  in  the  finest 
^nesnire  OCnoOI.  section  of  Connecticut.  College 
preparatory  and  general  courses,  combined  with  well  directed 
ph.vKlcal  training.  Extensive  grounds.  •  Equipment  modem 
ami  complete  in  every  particular. 

Rev.  John  D.  Skiltoiv,  M.A.,  Head  Master. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 

ComrBcncuT,  Cornwall,  Lltchfleld  County. 

Rumsey  Hall. 

A  school  lA  the  country  for  young  boys.    Addresa 

Hbao 


Dbtbict  or  CoLiTMBiA,  Washington,  4101  ConneeclciU  Ave. 

The  Army  and  Navy  prepabatort  bcrool. 

Select  boarding  school  for  young  men  and  hcfn.  Ttnatoagh  VV- 
aratlon  for  colleges,  universities  and  scientlfle  schools;  also 
for  Oovemment  academies.  Small  clasoew.  individual  mttstfc*. 
Special  courses.    For  catalogue,  address  B.  Swavklt,  PrtBdvaL 


•>  Tears. 
m  hoyi. 


iLLoiois,  Woodstock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys,  c^p&ty. 

Location,  60  minutes  from  Chicago.  Altitude,  tO  rot 
elevated  and  healthful  town  In  Illinois.  Ideal,  for  erety  *'T«Sd 
boy  "  a  cultured  gtfntleman  and  a  good  cltlsen.  Soceeas  phe* 
nomenaL  Desire,  to  hear  from  yoo.   Address,  Naaua  "**».  rrte. 

Maihk,  Farmtngton. 

Tl»e  Abbott  Scliool  SJJKT^  'KS1*"i2S.^S<:3 

school,  but  prefer  Home  Atmosphere,  Companlonabis  Teaebcn, 
Helpful  Boy  Associates.    Our  circular  Interests. 

OaoaOK  DUDLBT  CBuacR.  H< 


MASSAUHUsarrs,  Wellesley. 

Wcllcslcy  School  for  Boys 

A  unique  schooL  Catalogue  and  illustrated  book  seat  oa 


MASSACHuaans,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  HiJSTSSSZ^^'^ 

complete  equipment.  %nthusiasm.     Bight   bnlMings. 
laboratories.  Gymnasium.  **  Jf  tgaron  **  oontalni^r  BoMe  I 
tion  Hall  and  big  Swimming  Pool.  8  Tennis  Courts.  Ample  OvaL 
Cinder  Track.  75th  year.  Catalogue.    D.W. 


New  Hampshirb,  Plymouth. 

Holdemess  School  for  Boys. 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.    Ranks  wtth  tbv 
highest  grade  schools  of  New  England,  vet  by  ressoa  of  endow- 
■        '    -■  building  was  onmed  la 

t,  L.H.D..  Rector. 


ment  the  tuition  is  only  $400.    A  new 
September.  Rev.  Loam  Wi 


Nkw  Jbrsst,  HIghUtown.    Box  12  A. 
Pl^HHil^  InQfiHifA  for  boys.  Changes  this  fan  ft«H  a 
I-eaaie  inSUrace  coeducatloaal  to  a  school  for  haf% 
onlv.  Prepares  for  all  colleges,  technloal,  sdentifle,  law  and 
leal  schools.     "  '     "  -  -     -        - 


Separate  department  for  bors  trom  11  to  14  ysan 
of  age.  Rates  $375  a  year.  /iy»«'««-«^»««^>-ri"«"»*««g  r^.  n**!*^"*** 
field.    For  catalogue,  address 


Rates  $375  a  year.  Oymnaslum,  swimming  pool,  4.    ^ 
R.  W.  SwsTUua),  PctaeipaL 


PBiniSTi.TAinA,  ConoordvlUe,  Delaware  Co.    Box  a. 


1^^5i  n1  AurnnH    ^  successful  school,  near  Phlla.    W\ 
rriapieWQQa.  ^^^  j©  ^^^^  <,,  u,^    Prepares  i 
college  or  business.  47th  yr.    Fine,  large  crmnaslam. 
■  '    '  "• EzceUentta 


Prepares  40  Boys  ISr 


*  Boys  to  duties  of  life. 
„  47th  yr.    Fine,  large 

Little  Boya    Large,  comfortable  rooms, 
ual  Training  J.  SaoaruDOK,  AJL,  Yala, 
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Atutdemical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS.         ^ 

he  SAountain  School  for  Boys. 

^TSKDLX.lfciunAin.N.T.    Storatlon  of  School,  1,000  feet. 

a«»ia&.  Cbaracter,  Calture,  ScboUnhlp.    Addreaa 

SUAS  O.  BaowH,  A.a,  JLD.,  481  Wert  Itfth  St.,  New  Yoric  City. 

Nkw  ToBK,  OMliiliig-on-Hadaoii.   Box  SOS. 

lount  Pleasant  Academy. 

J^tMt  fMMo  the  most  talked  tftehool  in  the  Ea»t.  Our  Booklet  telle 
«  eUMT".  This,  with  our  arUetlo  year  book,  on  application  to 
i«  PrlnclpaL    Also  Hocxt  Plbisart  Hall  for  Toong  Boys. 

Nkw  To«x,  Ominlng. 

:he  Dr.  Holbrook  School.  e.-^'^SSSiK^KJl" 

nabltfllfted  186ft.  Located  on  Biiar  OUff,  500  feet  above  sea  level. 
lliletlcs,  Oymnaalam.  Sattefactorr  references  as  to  character 
eyeawary  for  enrollment.    For  catalog,  addroas 

Thk  Dr.  Holbrook  School. 

Military, 

TuoHXDA^  Oreen  Cove  Spring*. 

Florida  Military  Academy  t.SS'!S^f^?iKr. 

Dd  yoons  men.   Prepares  for  any  university  or  for  the  Qovem- 


Locatl<mnnanrpaseed.  Swimming  pooL  Row- 
as,  liahfiig  and  hunting.  All  expenses.  Including  uniforms,  books. 


£r<Hn  Jan.  Irt. 


For  catalogue,  address 

OBOROE  W.  HlTLTBT,  Supt. 


,  I^rndon.    Box  9. 

ECentucky  Military  Institute  ^uS^^i^'i 

nortd*.    Fall  and  sprlnf  at  Lyndon,  Ky.,  Winter  at  Eau  GHUlle, 
» years  of "-' *■    " 


Pla.  8lxt7*three 


r  successful  work.  Strong  courses.  One 


nxed  chaigea 


to  ten  boys.    Health  and  academic  work  unsurpassed. 
#400.    Catalog  and  Florida  Booklet 


CoL  O.  W.  FowLSR,  Snp*t. 


,  BOIertca.     (90  miles  ftom  Boston.) 

The  Mitchell  MUitary  Boys'  School. 

▲  thoroughly  modem,  military  home  sohooL  Boys  admitted 
I  to  ]•  indualTe.  Honorable  dismissal  from  last  school  required, 
Bpedal  matron  for  younger  boys.  Number  limited.  Terms  #800. 
Oatelogna  upon  request.  A.  H.  Kitchxll,  Head  Master. 


Nrw  JKBasT,  Bordentown-on*the-Delaware. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute. 

Our  first  aim  Is  to  make  strong,  manly,  successful  men— physi- 
cally, mentally,  morally.  College  and  business  preparation, 
niuatrated  book  and  school  paper. 

Rev.  T.   H.  Lahdox.  A.1L,  D.D..  Prin. 
Llent-CoL  T.  D.  Landoic,  Comm'd't. 


Nrw  Jk 


BT,  Montclalr,  4  Walden  Place. 


1Uf/\nfr1air  AraH^mv  ^'^^  3^®^  under  same  head- 
XVlOnCCiair  /\caaeniy  master.  XlUtary  organisation. 
Qynmaslum  and  Swimming  PooL  "  Tour  Boy  and  Our  School  ** 
Is  a  little  book  which  will  Interert  parents,  no  matter  where  their 
sons  are  educated.  John  O.  MacVioar,  A.M. 

*       New  Jkrskt,  Wenonah,  Gloucester  Co. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy  SJJ^;,«SS'*«S 

psratton.  Kllltary  System.  Rural  lAfe.  Largest  Gymnasium  and 
Athletic  Field  In  the  SUte.  No  saloons  nor  factories  In  the  town. 
Catalogue  on  aj^llcatlon.  Hajor  Johh  R.  Jonvs.  Supt. 

New  York,  ComwaUon-Hudson. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

A  Technical  Preparatory  SchooL  Prepares  for  the  great  En- 
gineering School  and  for  business  life.  Beautifully  located  In 
the  Hudson  River  Highlands,  near  Wert  Point.  For  catalogue, 
apply  to  Srbabtiam  C.  Joitrs,  aE.,  Superintendent. 


New  Tors,  Xohegan,  Westchester  County. 

Mohegan  Lake  School  (Military). 

Prepares  for  any  college  or  scientific  school  or  for  business. 
Located  on  shores  of  Mohegan  Lake.  Land  and  water  nxnts. 
Refined  home  life.  New  haUfor  senior  students.  For  catalogue, 
addresi  Box  8S.    A.  B.  Lirdir,  A.M.,  Cbas.  H.  Smitb,  A.M.,  Prlns. 


Military. 


Nrw  Tors,  Poughkeepsle.    (Box  703.) 

Riverview  Academy. 

Consecutive  management  for  seventy  -  three  years.     School 
opened  September  33rd.    For  catalogue,  address 

JO( 


JOSRPH   B.  BiSBBK,  A.M. 


Pbwiistlvakia,  Chester. 


Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

47th  year  began  Sept.  16, 1908.    Civil  Engineering, 


_   Chemistry, 

courses.     Infantry,  Cavalry, 

Moral  and   Athletic   training. 


Arts,  also  thorough  preparatory 
Artillery.  Scholastic,  Military,  1 
CaUlogue  of  CoL  Chas.  £.  Htatt.  President. 

Txnxxssbb,  Columbia. 

Columbia  Military  Academy.  gSy^Sf  8?.'t« 

Government  as  one  of  the  **A**  grade  schools.  Prepares  for  any 
college  or  university.  Equipment  valued  at  #400,000.  Excep- 
tionally healthful  climate.  Careful  personal  Inrtructlon  for 
every  boy.    For  catalog,  address 

PRDfCIPALB  COLITHBLk  MiLITART  ACAORMr. 


TRsorRSSXR,  Sweetwater. 


for 
,Oov. 
Individual  Instruc- 
tion. Dell^tful  climate.  Health  record  perfect.  Encamp- 
ments, cavalry  trips,  marches.  Fine  athletic  field.  Terms  |K0. 
For  catalogue,  address                          "-•  '^  '^  — ' 


Tennessee  Military  Institute.  SiKS^c 

emment  Academies  or  Business.    Class  and  Indlvldnallnrt 


CoL  O.  C.  HITLVRT,  Supt. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

QIRL8. 

ComrRonccT,  Greenwich. 

The  Ely  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Course.  Beautlfnl  location, 
overlooking  Long  Island  Sound,  and  only  SO  minutes  from  New 
York.    New  building.    Gymnasium.    Catalogue  upon  request. 

COBMBcricuT,  Lakeville. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls. 

Near  beautiful  lake  In  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

Miss  LiLiAii  DixoB,  A.B.  (Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr). 
Miss  Bbrtha  Bailrt,  BE.  (Wellesley). 

ComnecncuT,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls. 

asthyear.  Intermediate,  CoUece  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  Superior  advantages  In  Music,  Art  and  the  Languages. 
Gymnasium.    The  home  life  is  replete  with  Inspiration. 

CossBCWCuT,  Stamford.    Near  New  York. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls. 

Eatablished  fass.  Home  SchooL  Excellent  general  course ; 
also  College  Preparatory  with  certificate.    Address 

Mrs.  Harrirt  Bxrchrr  Soovillr  Dbvan,  A.B.  (Wellesley.) 


Di^n'RiCT  OP  CoLtniBiA,  Washington,  Mlntwood  PL  and  IMh  St. 
Bristol    School.    An  Episcopal  School  lor  Girls. 

Home  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  The  French  Depart' 
ment  occuple«  a  separate  residence,  where  French  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  house.  Address  Miss  Alicb  A.  Bristol,  PrinolpaL 

District  of  CoLimBiA,  Washington. 

Seminary  ^^Jr^^ 


Martha  Washington 

Attractively  located  near  Thomas 
High  School  Graduates.  Also(}ener 


Circle.  Two  Tears*  course  foe 
High  School  Graduates.  Also  (General  and  Special  courses.  Music, 
Art.  Languages,  Domestic  Science.  Sight-seeing  parties  each 
week.    $475  a  year.  Edward  W.  Thompsom,  Principal. 

District  or  (TOLtniBiA,  Washington,  1906  Florida  Ave.,  N.  W. 

^fl«nef/\n    Uall     A  beautiful  Colonial  Home  School  for 
UUnSCOn    nail.    young  ladles.    niustrated  Catalogue. 

Mr.  and  SCrs.  Brvrrlrt  R.  Mabon,  Principals. 

Miss  E.  M.  CLARK,  LL.A.,  Associate  Principal. 


Pteatt  mention  the  Review  of  Revteme  when  writing  to  adeerUeen 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 


Kkrtucky,  ShelbTTlile. 

Sciejjce  Hill  School.   ^  ISSSf^roST*^ 

College  Preparatonr  Ooane  with  oertlfloate  inrlrUeges  at  Wel- 
Jealey,  Varaar  and  Smith  CJolleges.  84  years  ofracoewful  work. 
College-trained  teachers.    Superior  advantages  In  music. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  PoTimcR,  PrlndpaL 

MAflBACHUsxm,  Natlck. 

Walnut  Hill  School. 

A  college  preparatory  school   for  girls.      Seventeen  mUes 
from  Boston. 

Miss  CoMAJiT,  Kiss  BioKLOw,  Principals. 

New  Jkbsbt,  Brldgeton.    (Near  Philadelphia.) 
Jmr    TJfill        ^^**  Macdonald  and  Miss  Finn's 

ivy  xiaxi.         SCHOOL  for  qirls. 

College  Preparatory  and  Finishing  courses.  Certlfloate  admits 
to  leading  colleges.    Boating,  basket-ball,  tennis. 

New  Jkrsst,  Englewood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 


College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Certificates  accepted 

oUeges.    Lo      ■  

Oyr „. 

t  Cruqhtom  and  Kiss  Fasbab,  Frlnelpals. 


,  .  ^ jept.^ 

by  leading  colleges.    Location  only  14  mUes  from  New  York  City. 
Spacious  grounds.    Q^^mnaslum.    Horseback  riding. 


Nkw  Jxbsxt,  Summit  (Near  New  York). 

Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 

Krs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul,  PrInclpaL 

Hamilton  Wriout  Kabik,  LL.D.,  Pres't  Board  of  Directors. 

Nbw  York,  OsslnlngK>n-Hud8on. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls. 


41st  year. 


Kiss  Clara  C.  Fullxr,  Principal. 


New  York,  Poughkeepsle.    Box  808. 

Putnam  Hall  School. 

Boarding  school  for  girls.  College  Preparatory  Departments 
and  Oeneral  Course.  Ciertlficates  admit  to  leading  colleges.  For 
catalogue,  address  Ellsn  C?lizbk  Bartlett,  Principal. 


New  York,  Rye. 

Rye  Seminary. 


For  particulars,  address 
Krs.  8.  J.  Life,  The  Misses  Stowb. 


New  York,  Troy. 

Emma  Willard  School  for  Girls. 

(Formerly  Troy  Female  Seminary.)  Certificate  admits  to  Welles- 
ley,  Vaasar,  Smith,  and  Wells  Colleges,  and  Cornell  University. 
General  and  Special  Courses.  Kusio  and  Art  Schools.  Fire-proof 
buildings.  Basket-ball,  hockey  and  other  out-of-door  games. 
For  circulars,  address  Miss  Anna  Lkacb,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Ohio,  Toledo,  3313  Ashland  Ave.    (DepC  R.) 

The  Misses  Law's  '^'SJan..  s^i^sr 

and  School  of  culture  for  young  women.    A  broad  ^'■■'  »»**»  a 
livelihood  and  a  preparation  for  life,  all  tn  one. 
Kart  E.  Law,  M.D.,  Prttii^ 

Pkuhbtltaioa,  Birmingham.    Box  L    (Kain  Line,  P.  B.  L 

The  Birmingham  School  (inc.)  for  Girls. 

A  Olrl's  School  In  an  Invigorating  mrxnwt^iw  >>iiw.^»^     f^  ^ 
formation,  address  A.  R.  Ob 


Oermantow!!,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School.  gS^f^lS^SiX 

'colleges.  Regular  course  with  diploma.  Senior  Ho«»e.  Assyfr 
grounds.  Resident  Physical  Director.  Special  finlskn^  tra'C' 
school.    Send  for  catalog^ 

Thbodoha  B.  RicHAJtDS,  Prtec^nL 
ANNA  SAiniPKBa  Klotx,  Head  Tfcbg 

PSNN8TI.VANIA,  OgOnU  SchOOl  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Twentv  minutes   from   Philadelphia,  two   hours  tram  S'^ 
York.    The  Late  Kr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property. 
Kiss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Kiss  Abdt  A.  8cTHxaLAan>,  Priadf»^ 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Chestaat  HilL 

Springside  Boarding  and  Day  School 

Fob  girls.  Krs.  Chafman  and  Kin  Joaaa,  Prfnelpsh. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Oak  Lane. 

Miss  Marshall's  School  JSt,?Sf  ^  .^  ^ 


partments.    College  Preparatory  and  Special  <_ 

cation.    Comfortable  home  life  and  out-door  sporta    For  ex»- 

logue,  address  Kns  E.  &  ^'■"■-*" 

EUROPE. 

Francs,  Paris. 

Cours  Dwight. 

Five  months*  residence  and  study  tn  Paris ;  tkree  moattf 
travel.    Highest  references.    Address 
Kiss  L.  L.  Colkmam,  Dwight  House,  Snglewood^  K.  J. 
Kile.  KAaiK  JBANimuT,  S  Boulevard  Delessert,  Paria,  FTaace. 

Teachers*  Agencies. 

An  A «yAn/*v  ^  TaluaUe  In  proportion  to  its  i» 
An  Agency  auenoe.  If  it  merely  hemn  oT  r*- 
cancies  and  tells  f  hflf  is  something,  but  if  His  adtedb' 
you  about  them  ^iiO"^  reoommend  a  teacher  ami  nc 
ommends  you.  that  is  more.   Ours 

TBB  (WaOOL  BdlXnUI  AM 


;^  Recommends 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  _ 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  prlrate  icfcswt 
Advl9eM?arent^bou^chool^^^^^gBtt^O^Pf«tt^|^^ 


Pt§aMe  m9nHon  tlie  Reofeiv  of  Reofewa  wk§n  wrtttng  to  adoertlaen 
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Prench,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian 

without  the  delay  and  drudgery  that  heretofore  have  confronted  yon. 

la  a  Few  Weeks  You  Can  Freely  Use  a  Foreign  Langnage  by  the  Wonderful 

Language-Phone 

And  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINQUISTRY 

The  Most  Perfect,  Natural  and  Succesaful  Method 
For  Acquiring  a  Poretgn  Language. 

Nearly  a  million  teachers,  buBineBs  men  and  others  have  availed  themselveB 
of  the  Rosenthal  System  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Thousands  have  used  it 
with  the  wonderful  Language-Phone,  that  tireless  and  precisely  accurate,  up-to- 
date  teacher. 

Speaks  to   Read,  to  Write  a  Language  —  There  ia  But  One  Best  Way 

Ton  must  hear  it  spoken  over  and  over  until  your  ear  knows  it.  Tou  must  see  it  printed  correctly  till  your  eye 
knows  it.  You  must  talk  it  and  write  it.  All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the  Language-Phone  Method.  With  this 
method  you  buy  a  native  professor  outright.  You  hear  his  living  voice,  repeating  with  absolute  accuracy  of 
proDunciation.  You  own  him.  He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly :  when  you  choose,  night  or  day ;  for 
a  few  minutes,  or  hours  at  a  time.  Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough ;  and 
by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

10  Minutes  3  Times  a  Day  for  a  Little  While 

If  you  knew  how  easily  you  could  acquire  speaking,  reading  and  writing  familiarity  with  any  of  the  four  great 
liviog  foreign  languages,  would  you  be  content  to  remain  longer  ignorant  of  this  delightful  and  important  accom- 
plishment r  Only  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  for  a  little  while  in  your  leisure  moments  will  give  you  speaking, 
reading  and  writing  familiarity  with  a  new  language. 

Eye,  Ear,  Tongue  and  Mind 

The  success  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  the  natural  way  in  which  the  mind  acquires  an  unfamiliar  language.  It 
is  atanoflt  exactly  as  a  child  learns  to  talk.  Almost  unconsciously  you  glide  into  thinking  in  a  new  language. 
You  learn  to  use  sentences  rather  than  isolated  words. 

All  functions  of  language  are  taught  at  the  tame  time.  Eye,  ear,  tongue  and  mind  are  all  brought  into  play. 
It  Is  Bo  longer  neoessary  to  memorize  Hats  of  verbs,  declensions  and  complicated  grammatical  rules. 

If  you  master  more  than  one  tongue  you  add  Just  so  much  to  your  mastery  of  the  world's  spoken  and  written 
thoughts.    The  Language-Phone  will  double  and  treble  your  mental  power  in  this  respect. 
On  request  we  toiU  mail  Booklet  and  TestimonicU  Letters. 

THE  UNQUAQE-PHONE  METHOD,  826  Metropolis  Bnildlni:,  litli  Street  and  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


OVERNHENT 
posmoNS 

46,712 

APPOINTMENTS 

were  made  to  Civil  Service 
places  during  the  past  year. 
E)cceM«nt  chances  for  appointment 
this  Toar.  No  influence  of  any  kind 
required.  Only  a  common  school 
^dtjeation  is  necessary.  These  are 
eicitUeut  positions  for  youna  people. 
For  10  vears  we  have  made  a  spe- 
clttlty  of  training  people  by  mail  for 
these  examinations,  and  so  success- 
fiil  have  we  been  that  thouMnds 
14  tu»Tu  we  have  instructed  are  now 
lu  tlie  Qovemment  Service  at  sal- 
uricfl  from  $840  to  $1,400  per  year. 

onv  Oivif  Service  announcements 
cantata  letters  from  about  600  per- 
BonH  who  state  that  they  owe  tneir 


poMtJons  to  our  course  of  training. 
iJcj  rii>t  attempt  any  Qovemment  ex- 
am iTiation  without  seeing  our  Civil 


Set-vice  announcement  containing 
dfttr^s,  fuUaries  paid,  places  for  hold- 
itiK'  the  examinations,  and  questions 
roi'^ritJy  used  by  the  Civil  Service 
i;unimtBsion. 

\Vv  also  have  the  following  de- 
partments which  give  excHBllent 
courses:  Law,  Normal,  Stenooraphy,  Bookkeeping  and  Busl« 
aess.  Literature  and  Journalism,  Penmanship  and  Letter 
Writing,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Dairying  and  Animal 
Indttstn. 

The  LJkw  Department  is  in  charge  of  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Ray, 
Bx-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 

Write  at  once  for  one  of  our  catalogues.    It  will  be 
sent  free. 

mLUMIIIAN    rORREAPOWnCMCC    COI.I.ECE 


[Can  Double 
"yourSalarv^ 


If  you  cam  lottkui  $25  per  wkL  I  Ciii  DOUBLE  your 
salary  of  in  coin  e  b]<  tcsdioDg  you  bo<w  to  wribe  CAtchy^lnl^tgc^ 

Ouf  graauitF  AOi  a  $10,000  fUee,  *nothef  S7,G00,  ud 
iny  number  carmrc]  FrtHn  $  1 4  500 Id  $ J^OOO.  TIk  flAdftl  htad  of 
ihe  KlT^Ttuins  depanmcnt  ci  the  cily  of  Troy  «  y«t  imp*  *■■  « 
d^catAl  or . 

TKe»e  *r*  merr  curapJa  of  t^otiiUUliKv  Awutuig  Powdt 
sraduatH,  and  d>c  d^tc^od  fton  idvettw^ti  lot  tbeir  tFrncct 
iTiLi]lip]i«  yrai  bjf  y*Ar. 

My  lyitem  of  initmct>£>a  by  M*^^!  it  iHe  ob^t  otx  hi  exiiteiictf 
tli&t  hbu  the  Warty  tndctrttmrm  oJ  ihe  irrral  elfic^  Vtd  p*lb- 
liikcfi^  and  I  am  anxiout  Id  lead  mv  Pmprftuj  uid  'Nrt  Re- 
tuit*  '  toffetKer  iwiih  the  moit  tvituuk\b\e  fic-innile  pTDof  ever 
frivrc  in  th?  hiftQiY  ^  corrflpoiidence  idUtfUCbouLi  if  you  ore  in- 
ifFrvttdJ.     SlrnpEy  addreM.  me 
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I    TEACH  y? 


BT    MAIL 


I  won  fhe  World's  Ftnt  PiIm  in  Pwimaiithtp.  By  my  new 
■yitcm  I  can  make  an  expert  penman  of  yoa  by  mall  I  aleo 
teach  Book'keepinr  and  Shorthand.  '  Am  pladnr  my  etadente  aa 
instmctori  in  oommerolal  oollecee.  If  t^h  with  to  become  a  better 
penman,  write  me  I  will  eend  yoa  FKEB  one  of  my  Favoctt* 
Poia  and  a  copy  of  the  Bansomerian  Joomal. 
C  W.  RANSOM,3867EaeUd  Ave..  KaiMU  Qty.  MbMnri. 


HtBOOK, 


\ot.  All   Kn.ow'leclge 

-      - 'liuai^as 

Vou  are  no  irrfat«r  Intellectually  than 

f'our  memnfy,     Ejity,   IiniT;n^n«lv»*.    lii^ rMn>4#a 

WfflTC  TO-^iT    wIM,    nqblk    ■p.'BikllFl?,    writ  hie,    m-r'i  t  ►&  to  11 T.  v% 

DIckiOfi  Memory  School,  759  Audttoriuni  Bld^.,  Chtca«« 


LEARN  PLUMBING 


A  trodo  thivt  will  I  mnk*^  frva  Inil^^'pt^nirlstit  for  life, 
Hffura  SharlAr— Pay  Vliis»r-^l>am«nd  Qf«<t«'  than 

fttice.  Out  nra'.'tlral  mi*Hli<'ilH  iiniMo y^ia  In  %  few 
ta^i w  tha  t'j  h o 3d  y%t.\ b i t  i fiD  U!  ■  k  e  1 1  f  d  p  1  u  rn b*' t  ci p 
ccunducl  jrotif  dwn  baj^luAiia.    Catalog  «uut  f  rc«. 

St,  Louis  Trades  School 
4440  Oliv«  St.  St*  LoaIjA,  Uii« 


BIG 

PAY 

SHORT 

HOURS 


STUDY 


LAW 


BY  MAIL. 


Prcperet  for  the  Bar  H  SB  ^^^V  In  any  State.  Methods 
thoroueh,  Klentlfic,  H__fl^A  ^|^B  *Bd  original.  Only 
correspondence  Law  HH^^^B  ^K^M  School  in  the  United 
Sutes  in  affiliation  ^^^  ^  ^  ^  ^tlj  ^  resident  college 
—the  Illlaole  Cell«>re  of  Law  (largest  I.aw  School  In  Chicago).  Lessons 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Howard  N.  Osden.  Ph.D.,  LL.D..  Pres. 
of  the  CoUece.  Credit  riven  by  resident  school  for  work  done  by  mail. 
Books  loaned  free  for  the  first  year.  Special  courses  ^iven  by  corre- 
spondence in  Academic  Preparatory  work,  English.  Latin,  and  German. 
UNIVEBSITY  KXTENSION  LAW  SCHOOL, 
301-303  Erie  Street.  Chlcairo. 


Uncle 
Sam 
Pays 
Well 


1  hosfilark^lmttl  by  I  ntJtHtini  to 
(^Ivil  Kt+rvice  eniplojei'ii  «quAi  and 
excee4  tlioHe  puid  In  finy  braAch  or 
pr  I V  at  Q  com  in  ere  i  a  1 1 1  f  t\  T  h  ousan  d  a 
^ f  a]  1  jH >J nitzi c ri tm  arc  m e^xv  atiu tiuI Ey .  Tu 
If  am  how  wiu  can  Bc  cure  a  pood  poveni- 
iQPDt  pORiiltm  hy  qTjnlifyinp  at  boiri+^  to 
pass  &□  y  Civi  I  i^rv  i  cu  K  x  nru  i  tiall  rjin  ^  w  rit  y 
kMJiiy  for  our  Fre*  CSvU  ^ervlvf  Ikxjk. 

rintmiJiTiaiAi  omRtf  POUDorCF  schools. 


Music  teachers  or  pupils  interested  in  Piano,  Organ,  Voice, 
Harmony,G>unlerDoint,  Fu^ue,  Composition,Orchettration 
and  the  Art  of  teacning  music  will  find  a  new  presentation  in 
the  Year  Book  of  the  Quinn-Campbell  G>nserYatory.  Music 
teaching  and  studv  is  reduced  to  an  exact  science — ^a  reason 
for  every  why.  The  Year  Book  contains  a  glossary  of  musical 
terms  and  half-tones  of  six  of  the  great  masters.  Sent  upon 
application.      John  A.  Campbell,  PreHdent 

12178  Royal  Intnrannft  Bdkfing,  Qucaso 

\  Laam  Natora't  Perfact  Way  of 

I  Spaacti  Control,  since  speech  Is  en- 

j  drely  a  mechanical  operation,  there 

J  i»  nothing  to  do  bat  learn  the  correct 

operations,  and  perfect  tpeecb  most  result.    Explanation  on  request. 

THE  VAN  DOREN  SCHOOL,  •  Cheitnut  Hill,  Richmond,  Va. 


STAMMER! 


TO  LEARN  BOOK-KEIPm 
MHEN  r  WILL  MAKE  A  F1RST*CLASS 

of        '^OtJB 

s:oM2 


L=KEEPER  --^ 


r  'I'-i.iinii^t  aind  c Tf.' tricDce-  ImttiataiaJ^      I  ftAd  VOHRMk  a 

I'Thttf  I  ««■  »l'u*  *««<  (*«  f  Hj^*«^  iP'.aJ  t  tifismiio*u.j 
J.  H.  GOODWIN.       ^-'^  >    "/^/5  -*>^  *^.i 


MAKE 

MONEY 
DRAWING 


I  l.r.r  ST  R  ATO  BSt  A  Wt>  CA  ITTtlOKl^ 
iMim  ^'Z&  to  a  ton  n  wpchk.  ^md  tor  face  Wslm 
*'MONFY    IN    DRAWITVG;"     teSi   hm  ^ 

Irach  iHufTTiitinir  br  mu'L     ^lur  ^urliraei  wil  Ihitw^ 
Wamep  (uccc^jI  ai  w«!lf  ftf  iu«i|.       Ifjsn^  iMiS 
THE    N.ATIOIVAL    PRR^S*   ASftTMrlATlOi 
lieTbp  BaldiFlii.  ImllJuiAi 


BE    AN     ILLUSTRATOR— L^i^m   f..   t>iw      ^.  ^: 
tf*ch  you  by  maiJ  hpw  to  Sfij^KiL  OF  iiirTTUis 

liraw   for   cnj,Ba£La£t  and 
hcWipapen* 

'   ScoA  iot  catalofl. 


^.$25toS35aWeel(fQrWi 


RK:  qiJicVlv  fln.t  itirjly  lr4rM*4  ; 
huw  m-l  j1*fct  The  pr.<*ir|.     tlir 


'■  Ri.klyHUa'  A^»%  lis  T^  j 


Learn  Jewelers  Eneraviu 

A  Mph  ihkyiirirr]  *TtA  tuiiy  1caxi»d  tnde,  tiiitt>t  Vhm9mSS§r  ti*  ^tf.  ^«9 
IkkI^  t^r  Inrgjanrr  tcttrr  rD^^ravLni;  than  he  can  Qlfe  Ik  fnntf*  wff  Ai^lfi^BiVi 
iTcr^FLi]!.    '\Vt<  H4il1  aWo  i|iTi.>r<i''ve  lhr«lLit9  ol  qmy  mH'ttiiwrr    IG^l  |h  ^vhbIV 

l"c^HS&r*FS5  STAMMERING. 

An  iiulilution  fur  (hn  Ci.itTC4;tit>a  ui  M  %i<*rr\.'h   ddcctL      E «t«t^A±Mi  Iw • 
Ijhv^^^i^iq  Id,  ]£BLl.     A[tLkt.H,i^  cmbracp  mnnliri  h^r  (mtyi^oS 
ai  S|i4-r4:h  tr.Alia|3i|;.      i-h*R -hurt  courier  ^Hn'tw  JqiniwrdJale  tt 
or  write  for  new  t^jnltk^T.  "L.'.m(e««iijJ  Trrilm^Tit  fjf  Sr^i»H 
F.  lU  UKTAJfT,  H.U.,  tVlar^pal.      ...»  W*«  40ik  aa^ 


MAKE 

MONEY 
WRITING 


snorr  stories -ic.  f*  sc  s  v«i 

criticlK  3]^^i  ftvia«thfm  m4  utl  T'.'u  ■rfacrT-  BS*^*'*. 

Fk?  hoa^iFT,  *'^tfi-illar  far  Pnflt  t  "  teSls  licw 
TH£   INiATI(»AL    PKt:<K  Al^i^HrtATIOei 
ft  149  TliP  B»ldwln.  iJidlAbApoll*.  ItA 


YOU  WAirr  CLIPPINGS  ABOUT 

Christ  Lar  S*^i<^npe,  frtrestry,  tj^f;ta,  f:o*?il  rofttis,  tax«ti(3^  i* 
pvriallMin^  f^apita]  puniflbment,  Irrigation^  poLarefplorac^^ 
ih^  Vh\\\pf*iuvii,  Porto  Hico^  the  NicarAirLLaCanaL  xodsf  a^ 

air,  tjip  nggTO  qitestfon^  bemlsim*  wKIp  sfubtddlf^  OK  J^SfT 
OTHER  SirB.TECT,  or  about yoxinsolf,  fmni  l,»iO  daQj  or** 
papi^rs  and  7TX)  weekly  ofid  monthlr  mo^BJdnes  f  If  vo,  adfintf 
the  Author  B  Clippftii^  Bure»u^  P'O.  Box  3616,  H'^^um,  MaA 
ly^e  uuLfce  a  Bpe<:LMty  of  book  rovl<>^*  and  llte>rarj'  < 
HeatlcHi  Ttu  Hsvtkw  or  EcrtVfm 


J 


CJIppbf  Newspmpers  U  Our  Basiaess 

Wt  fmnUb  cbausflFitLj  cf  burr  people  w fib  Tiic-  ben  tUacv 
printed  i^nany  partlcuJiar  tublnn,  ar  t\i  t^xi  tj  pgbllabAi  ^w^ 
ii  evFrywbrre.     Send  rnr  IxK^kitt  wbkb  t£lJ;i  fou  of  tiK«  of  Prqn    fi 

CONSOLIDATED   PRESS   CLIPPfNO   CO,  fi 

^  t62  State  Street,  Chka^u  € 


LEARN   TO   WR  TE    ADVERTISEMENTS 


Wt  win  t*Ach  TOW  by  1 
Kht    mtai  profiuhtr  «fi<f 
profcaaioa  in  the  world.    Only  a  ft*mrf\n^  wchoei  educjttoa  ncccxDarfp     Youf  ftjturc  w^cctJts^  b\  t 
upon  thla  most  Important  factor,  advcrtlsinK.     Send  lor  Our  beautiful  proi[K«:tui.      It 'ft  FREE. 

PAQE-DAYIS  SCHOOL  Add.  iltHer  Offlci ;  Dept.121fi,a&Wab»hAi0„chlcigearOt|rt.12iB>1tOSimin^Rw1ift 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OP     DRAMATIC     ARTS 

FOUNDED  IN  1884 

Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's 

Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

Iti  excn>tionaI  facilities  and  complete  orpinization 
hare  made  it  the  recognized  leading  institudon 
for  dramatic  tr^ninf  in  this  country. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

FRANKLIN    H.   SARGENT,    President 
DANIEL  FROHMAN         JOHN  DREW 
AUGUSTUS  THOMAS       BENJAMIN  F.  ROEDER 
For  oataloffue  and  Information  apply  to 

THE  SECRETARY 
ROOM   143,     CARNEGIE   HAXL.     NEW   YORK 


LEARN  BY  MAIL 


>f« 


$2500— $10,000  ACCORDING  TO  ABILITY 

Put  cvurtc*  iiH   t4ui;1it    i^m^lc^y   Uy  CPFtlllrrl    PuMk 
A^ct^uiit^iita^  Con   AocQUQta^pU  and   Liiryfrt  at  t\iE  hishesi 

Stil!>j*ct5!  Crjrt  AccouarEDjc,  TtseoTf  pI  Aectjuitts^  PracikaJ  Ac- 
cctaaAiai,   Aii4itliiE,   Cmunerchl   Law,   Hho  liookVixpi9,£  m^i 

Yini  caABiTt  (ail  tn  ttihwT  Ccmrje,  t*(Dif  :iJ*inl  t>y  inSlrvictJvc  In- 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Inc 
.       Dcpt   0,    27^20  EAit  22d  Street.  New  York 


STUDY 


AT     ^ 


The  oldMt  and  belt  ■chooL 
ada4»tedtoe¥er70De.   Becoff 
edacaton.   Experienced  and 
'  rs.   Takes  n>are  time  only.    '. 

jaoT  i 

ion  and  prospects  in    _ 

Students  and  gradnates  erery- 
wbere.    Full  particnlars  and 
Pajaaeat  JPIaa  free. 
Tke  Spracae 

•it  B^Mtte  BMclMrali,  Blah. 


Instruction  by  mall 

;nized  by  conns  and 

coinpetent  instmc- 

Three  conrses— 

Pzepares  for 


SHORTHAND  o 

IN  30  DAYS 


I  abai:>lQtf?lF^armnle«  to  teach  ihorttiitDd  ecuDf^l^tc'lt^ 
.  tlitrly  dnyi,  Vntj  4^iin  Icatq  Id  »[iarB  time  In  vourawp 
h  0  idi'h  do  Diiittifr  frbera  jon  Uv^.  Ha  nood  to  a^iattil  mnnth^i 
Ml  with  old  Bratoiufl*  B*:^yii's  fiylinblc  Sj*iteiii  la  tt^mj  io 
tti^ni— oa^7  to  write— fluav  to  Twnd*  SlmplD,  Pra^HicaL 
iitf©«i7,  tjurfl.  No  rxLlC'ii  llnfM— no  ponm^.nt^no  ihadlni; 
OS  lb  other  BF>t«lTit^^  Ho  hms  lifiU  <.f  KorrJ  al^na  tu  c<>B' 
ffi**^.  Ontsr  nlno  cijaracton  t<>  luam  and  you  (]!vv«  tLfl  tu- 
tire  ^i^ifjUh  laii  1^1:14.^(1  ni  yonr  absohin*  oomniand.  Thr 
bentfl^ftt^nj  fi.r  abeuLiirrtLiPhcrB,  private  icer^LaHc*.  newa- 
n«P«r  rvport^re  and  rftllrooJ  men.  iMWjvrt,  mlnlaten, 
teacher*,  pliyal^^lnua,  isn^rkry  f*ak  ftnd  bublneBa  men  and 
wottjen  may  noir  learn  shimbaod  for  tbcilr  o^  (i  HBe,  I>oo* 
D^t  tfikti  ronttDD.aJ  daily  practiL^o  »a  wtth  otbi^r  afatomi^ 

i  t  ti  d  tf  >-d  a  y  f  q  t  biwJtlotH-trntlmonfaJft.fitt, 

{    CaiCAOO    tOKKlbsFONr>t;NfcK   NCHOOLS     ^ 

^rta  CnlcagQ  Oi^ra  Mouse  Hloch,  CtLJragu.  lU. 


CTIinV  RIgh-Oradt  Inslruetlen  by 
w  I  Ull  I  CorrtsptndtnM 

Eetakllaked  18M 
.Pr*parM  for  tha  bar.  Tbraa 
Ooan«a:  OoU«t«.  Post-aradaata 
and  BatiBSW  Law.  Improved  meth- 
od of  InatruetioD,  combining  tlie- 
••T  And  praetiee. 
On*  itadant  writes  ;  "I  havo 
Isamed  moro  law  in  ttirea  months  nndar  yoar  InstraciioB 
ttwa  I  IsanMd  in  six  months  in  a  law  office.'* 

APPROVED  BY  BENCH  AND  BAR 
Glasses  becin  each  month.  Uniform  rate  of  tnltion.  Send 
fcr  oar  tS-pase  oatalocna^  la  which  we  give  a  STnopsis  of 
Ibe  mles  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  several  SUtes. 

Chicago  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
Ml  RMper  Blook«  ChloaffO 


LAW 


HomeStadyl 

er      men 
ates  In  oar  hish  ecboc' 
Northweatem  University 
normal  achools}  instnicti< 


Fifty  eonrsoe  of 


^ndy  in  Normal, 
cader'-   ** 


lemic,  Bnsi- 

>  and   Phar- 

loy    Depart- 

-  ,  .        -      ,  .     —       ments.    Qrada- 

oar  hish  ecbool  eoozses  reoelve  entrance  credits  ia 

"r  and  aaTanoed  standings  in  Tsrions  State 

. ion  also  in  all  common  branches.  Instmo- 

tops  Me  ooliaoe  aradiiates  with  soooessful  teaching,  experience,  and 
they  devote  their  whole  time  to  oar  students.    We  urge  the  most 
oarefnl  investigation  of  oar  school.    Write  today. 
INTERSTATE    8CHOOI<    OF   CORRESPONDENCB 
38e-S«l«  Wabash  ATenue,  Chicago 

Lrearn  WatcK  Repairing 

|tycDiTF«pandnic  in  =1  Irn  wrcks  h*  ruuf  owti  Iiutdc 
br  tlie  D*S*lJTL*  Clurt5v«rtifi-  Aittir  you  coinpkle 
lliec4>uTK  yfm  *11]  know  a  *fiiTCh  ttom  A  lo  2,  You 
ktU  ItnoiW  fust  vtl»t  ttic  iiiiittn'  is  and  h'^w  Ka  re^t 
cunt.  Wlien  yau  jfradLuitc  yuU  will  In;  m  pr^sttc^l 
%r^iti'bin^ltf-r  Knd  fvpaif^  and  cofnp^pst  Id  KJi  any 
pp'^liidn,  Fuattiotti  h-r  out  |trarJii4ta.  A«k  iat  our 
Fjr«c  Dkxjic.     It  Fx  plains  uur  ftyxtcin  tmi  leilii^. 

TUK     Oi^SFl.^lS     WATrH     snitKJL 

{19  fVrry  ^(i»  Attlra^  Jm^Uuiij^i 


$300010  $10,000  AYEAR 

IN  THE   REA.I.  ESTATE  BUSINESS  f  1 


Wc*   Will   Icacti   yoy   by   niiiil  the  R^j]  I^slatt,  Deuffal  Bruktrriit^c  jjtbl 

SPECIAL   REPRESENTATIVE 

of  the  oldest  iind  largest  co-opcralive  real  estate  actd  brokernKe  company 
ill  America.  Representatives  nre  makltiig^  $3,000  to  flO,000  r  ycAT  without 
any  Investment  of  cnpital.  Hxqenent  optwrtunittes  open  to  YOU,  By  our 
pyfltcm  yoy  can  tnnke  mOTiej^  [□  a  t^sf  weeks  without  fnterferiti(f  with 
ymir  pttjstal  occupatioti.  Our  etMjperative  dei>artmt-iit  will  Rive  you 
more  elioice,  f.nlal>le  property  to  Jinmll*?  tlmn  any  oilier  infitilution  in 
the  wotM*  Get  your  name  on  ycjiir  own  Rc^l  Hstutc  Si{fti9  ^  tt^S  money  in  ft* 
A  Thorough  Cornmercial  L^vr  Cour«tt  FREE  to  £«cli 
ReprecentaUve,    Write   ior   ^J-r'a^L    l^oot*   Free,      '  -. 

THE  CROSS  COMPANY.  3040  Reaper  Bloclt.  ChJcaiJo 
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FOR 
SUE 

JOHNOROWH 


FROM   "THE   READERS'    INVESTMENT   BUREAU. 

Readers  Making  Use  of  this  "  Bureau  "  arc  asked  to  remember  that  only  a  te» 
of  their  questions,  with  the  replies,  can  be  shown  here  each  month  in  print.  The  giti: 
bulk  are  answered  by  mail.  Therefore  the  writer's  name  and  address  ^ould  acconyw 
each  question.     All  names  and  all  questions  are  considered  personal  and  confidentiaL 

No  Charge  is  Made  for  this  service.  The  only  requirement  is  that  readers  hold  oox 
replies  in  the  same  confidence  with*  which  all  their  questions  are  handled.  We  ask  also  that 
correspondents  will  save  time  by  describing  their  investment  situation  in  full  at  the  first 
writing.    Address  "  Readers'  Investment  Bureau,  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  N.  Y.  C." 


No.  70. — I  am  attracted  by  the  advertisement  of 
this  realty  company.  Do  you  think  their  securi- 
ties are  a  satisfactory  investment  for  the  average 
small  investor? — Agent. 

We  do  not  discuss  these  securities,  nor  any 
stocks,  bonds,  or  notes  of  railroads,  industrials, 
public  utilities,  or  any  other  enterprises  whatever 
in  such  general  terms — as  "a  satisfactory  invest- 
ment." Every  man  and  woman  has  a  j^eculiar 
personal  need  as  regards  safety,  rate  of  mcome, 
duration  of  time,  convertibility  into  cash,  likeli- 
hood of  increase  in  value,  or  stability  of  market 
price.  To  find  a  class  of  securities  with  the 
needed  qualities,  and  to  pick  out  si>ecimens  which 
offer  the  highest  possible  income,  is  the  function 
of  this  Bureau. 


No.  71. — I  have  about  $5000  per  annum  to  in- 
vest Can  you  recommend  me  some  special  bond  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  speculate,  nor  do  I  wish  any 
**  business  men's  risks."  I  prefer  all  my  holdings 
to  be  legal  for  the  investment  of  trust  money,  as 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  keep  informed  about  the 
state  of  the.  market. — Frankfort'On-Main,  Ger- 
many. 

At  present  prices,  hardly  any  bonds  legal  for 
New  York  savings  banks  and  trust  funds  will  pay 
you  much  more  than  4  per  cent.  The  Nashville. 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  consolidated  5s  of  1928 
bring  about  4  1-5  per  cent.,  and  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  consolidated  5s  about  41-8  per 
cent.  Both  these  bonds  have  only  recently  be- 
come "  legal,"  and  herein  lies  the  opportunity  for 
the  investor.  Or  your  bankers,  if  you  give  them 
a  little  time,  may  be  able  to  get  hold  of  five 
bonds  "  underlying  "  a  branch  of  some  large  rail- 
road, legal  for  trust  funds,  which  are  of  a  small 
issue  and  very  inactive,  and  thus  3rield  a  little 
more.  Sometimes  a  block  of  such  bonds  comes 
on  the  market  to  be  sold  in  a  hurry,  and  is  "  gf- 
fered  down"  a  little.  The  two  that  we  named 
have  a  fairly  wide  and  active  market. 


No.  72. — I  am  a  woman  making  my  living  ex- 
penses out  of  my  business.  I  have  set  aside  $1200 
that  I  want  to  invest  in  some  high  grade  stock, 
subject  to  a  rise  and  paying  dividends.  When  it 
has  advanced  as  much  as  I  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect, I  shall  sell  and  buy  something  else.— PAofo- 
grapher. 

Don't  buy  common  stocks.  Nothing  less  than 
the  highest  grade  railroad  preferred  stocks  will 
do  for  you.  *  Your  $1200  could  buy  the  following : 


Price.  «t 

5  shares  Atchison  Pf f473  at  5X  S:-^ 

5  shares  B.  &  O.  Pf 450  at  4X  ^ 

3  shares  Reading  2d  Pf 2S5  at  4%  ^ 

li.iso  >r 

This  is  just  about  5  per  cent,  on  your  moae* 
It  would  have  taken  nearly  $1500  to  boy  theae 
stocks  two  years  ago.  They  are  safer  than  h 
great  many  bonds.  Even  through  the  depretsm 
the  companies  have  been  earning  cnougli  to  pi^ 
these  dividends  several  times  over.  With  pra» 
perity  and  increased  business,  the  stodcs  are  ex- 
pected to  return  to  their  former  prices.  At  thKt 
time  you  may  change  your  money  to  a  short  ten; 
note. 


No.  73. — ^I  am  dependent  upon  the  income  fitM 
$20,000.  I  keep  $2000  in  the  saving:*  iMunk.  I 
have  $6500  mortgages  Coming  due  now  mai  tfar 
remaining  $11,500  during  the  next  two  jetn. 
Would  it  be  better  to  invest  in  high  snrade  stix^ 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange?  I 
want  at  least  6  per  cent,  if  possible.  Ykmt 
quote  a  listed  stock  that  you  would  advise  in  ■? 
case. — Widow. 

Not  more  than  one-tenth  of  your  money  oogb 
to  go  into  listed  stocks  bringing:  6  per  cai 
These  are  for  people  who  make  a  business  of  it- 
vesting. 

About  the  only  "active"  listed  securities  gorf 
enough  for  you  are  the  "savings  bank"  hwL 
which  have  now  risen  in  price,  so  that  hmrdly  aoy 
bring  more  than  4  per  cent 

You  need  two  things— high  income  and  bif^ 
safety.  Listed  stocks  and  bonds  which  are  ad- 
ively  bought  and  sold  show  a  third  quafity- 
quick  salability.  You  do  not  need  this.  ^Tij 
should  you  pay  for  it?— for  pay  you  will,  cither 
through  Joss  of  income,  if  you  buy  the  •*  legal' 
safe  bonds;  or  through  loss  of  safety,  if  joc 
buy  the  stocks  which  yield  6  per  cent. 

One-fourth  of  your  capital,  $5,000^  mi^t  weS 
remain  in  safe  mortgages  such  as  you  have  beef 
holding.  The  only  kind  of  securities  that  piy 
more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  are  fit  for  the  back- 
bone of  your  income,  are  the  high  grade  pub& 
utility  bonds,  mostly  unlisted,  that  are  not  rtrj 
"active."  Several  banking  houses  have  rcptt^ 
tions  of  many  years  in  handling  such  secmitia 
with  safety  to  their  clients.  Get  one  of  then  is 
tell  you  what  street  railway,  electric  light,  <sr 
such  bonds,  paying  over  5  per  cent,  they 
recommend  to  a  widow. 


Continued  an  pagt  Sk. 
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This  directory  will  be  made  up  of  reputable  banking  houses,  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  brokers 
and  other  financial  institutions.  The  Review  of  Reviews  Company  makes  inquiry  concerning  the  in- 
itilutions  advertising  under  this  heading  and  accepts  none  that  it  finds  to  be  of  .questionable  character. 


$200,000,000 

(at  present  market  price) 

Invested  in  junior  securities  measures  the  safety 
of  the  long  term  4  per  cent  Steam  Railroad 
Bonds,    which    we    are  offering   at  a  price  to 

Yield  4.40  Per  Cent 

The  railroad  issuing  these  bonds  has  paid  divi- 
dends for  40  years ;  no  year  without  a  dividend ; 
aggregate    dividends    in  40  years  $219459,821. 

This  record  demonstrates : 

Stability  of  Earning  Power 

Send  for  Circular  No.  727,  giving^  further  details. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 

KBTABUSBKD  laM. 

gSjhi  :::::::::  llSSlSSo         28  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

l^'S.iaSSr'-Tr.SS'iKjSSSl:  "  Lombard  Street.  E.  C.  London. 

Foreign  Department. 
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The  Records  of 

an  Investment  Firm 

▲  well-organised  Inrestment  banking  firm  keeps  read- 
ily available  and  permanent  records  of  every  transaction 
with  each  client.  This  enables  the  firm  to  keep  con- 
stantly Informed  of  the  inrestments  held  by  each  client 
and,  among  other  things,  to  suggest  the  exchange  of  se- 
curities, which  may  hare  had  a  substantial  advance  in 
market  price,  for  sound  substitute  investments  prom- 
ising as  great  appreciation  In  value  as  did  the  original 
Inrestment  at  the  time  of  its  purchase. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you,  free  of  cost,  a  copy  of 
our  16-pace  Booklet,  entitled 

**  Knowledge  of  Investments/' 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  aid  investors  in  selecting 
sound  investment  securities.  It  explains,  In  simple 
phraseology,  the  dUIerenoo  between  coupon  bonds, 
bonds  registered  as  to  principal,  and  bonds  registered  as 
to  both  principal  and  interest,  the  distinction  between 
*<  flat "  and  *'  and  Interest  '*  prices,  sinking  funds,  how 
bonds  are  paid  for  and  delivered,  how  the  Interest  cou- 
pons are  cashed,  etc. 

Fitr  a  lcngp<riode/ytars  v€  futvt  serv€d  a  iargt  and  sttmdUy 
tncrtating  etUnttUt  both  im  this  tountry  mnd  in  Europt^  com- 
prisiug  individual  invtstort^  banks  and  trust  companies,  txee- 
utors  and  trustees,  and  persons  responsible  for  tkg  investtmemt 
of  endowment  fund*  ef  cottegts  emd  other  ifutitutions. 

Write  for  Bond  Booklet  No.  05 


Spencer  Trask  &   Co. 

lovMtfliant  Bmkira 

WttUM  and  Pine  Streeto  New  York 

BraKfe  OllkM:  AOtmy,  N.  Y.-Chicat*,  lU. 

MoDben  New  York  Stock  Bxchuife 


If  You  Invost 
You  Should  Buy  Bonds 

Whether  you  invest  several  hundred 
dollars,  or  many  thousand  dollars,  you  . 
should  purchase  good  bonds — 

The  Safest  off  all  Investments. 

A  selected  bond,  chosen  from  the  di- 
versified list,  offered  by  a  reliable 
bond  house,  will  ^ive  you — Safety;  a 
liberal,  unchanging  income,  paid 
promptly;  and  your  money  returned 
wheii  the  bond  matures,  at  a  date  de- 
termined by  your  selection  when  in- 
vesting. •■ 
The  reliability,  age  and  size  of  a 
bond  house  are  points  that  must  be 
considered  if  you  wish  to  obtain  such 
an  investment. 

We  offer  selected  Municipal,  Rail- 
road, Corporation  and  Public  Utility 
Bonds,  yielding  from  4%  to  6%. 

fVritt  and  tell  us  your   requirements. 
Send  for  circular  goSS 

e.     H.    ROI^I^INS     A    SONS 

(Bond  house  for  32  years) 
S I   Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass* 

cncAco.     DiNTti.         SAN  riANasco. 


Continueii  from  pagt  69. 
No.  74.— During  the  panic  I  pot  $2ioa  afi 
savings  I  had,  into  the  following  stocks: 
26  shares  U.  S.  Steel, 
4       ".       Union  Pacific, 
3       "       Gt.  Northern  Pf., 
3       "       Penn.  R.  R., 
I       "       St.  Paul. 
10       "       Erie. 
I  can  sell  these  to-day  for  about  $33oa   S^ 
I  do  this,  perhaps  with  a  chance  of  being  abk 
buy  back  later  at  lower  figures,  or  "»]t  thd 
down"  for  a  long  pull?    I  know  nothing 
matters  of  this  sort. — New  York  City, 

We  believe  you  will  eventually  be  glad  if 
"  let  the  other  fellow  make  a  dollar  "  now  and 
your  profits.  Stocks  may  go  much  higher  witiij 
the  next  two  years,  and .  they  may  not  T^ 
things  are  certain:  (i)  You  have  made  more  tbn 
a  thousand  dollars  inside  of  a  year  by  a  vd| 
intelligent  purchase ;  (2)  you  can  now  biy  ite« 
of  the  5  per  cent,  notes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rji- 
road,  which  will  bring  you  $150  a  year  tfd 
March  15,  1910,  and  which  will  give  yoa  ctstt  ii 
hand  then  or  in  the  meantime,  should  you  wet  m 
sell  and  buy  your  stocks  back  because  of  cBoefc 
lower  prices  for  them. 

The  elder  Rothschild  said  that  be  made  to 
forttme  "by  never  trying  to  buy  at  the  bottoa 
and  by  always  selling  too  soon." 


No.  75. — I  am  a  woman  in  the  Gortsmaa^ 
service,  saving  $100  each  month.  I  Ittvc  $M 
in  real  estate  in  Texas  and  now  have  $1000  ■ 
cash.  What  would  be  a  safe  investment  at  tin 
distance  from  the  U.  S.  markets  f^-Bengnei,  P  I 

For  your  first  purchase  see  Answer  Na  :» 
above.  Any  established  banking  firm,  upon  usxs^ 
of  your  check  for  $100  each  month,  will  add  ts 
this  another  share  of  preferred  stock,  prefenblT 
of  a  different  railroad  for  the  first  few  mootis* 
imtil  you  get  a  well  balanced  investment,  rt^ 
senting  about  ten  roads.  Thus  should  yon  mt 
some  cash,  the  stock  of  some  one  road  wiD  be 
selling  on  a*  higher  basis  than  the  others,  ^ 
offer  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  rcafiai* 


No.  76. — Last  May  I  bought  two  New  H»fw 
convertible  6s  at  122%.  These  are  now  135.  • 
have  saved  and  have  on  deposit  in  savings  but 
about  $7000.  I  wotild  like  to  divide  my  toV 
capital  between  railroad  bonds  and  indastriti 
stocks,  so  that  I  will  have  a  better  income  for  cr 
old  age. — Farmington. 

Railroad  bonds  for  safety  and  industrial  stods 
for  income  could  be  combined  into  a  proper  ir- 
vestment. 

Two  good  equipment  bonds  would  pay  y^ 
about  5  per  cent,  and  .cost  you  $2000  more  Ij 
you  keep  $1000  in  the  bank  for  emergency,  this 
would  leave  you  some  $4000  for  your  indttstriii 
stocks.  The  first  essential  is  to  split  your  moBfy 
among  several  different  issues,  and  the  sccood,  to 
pick  out  the  preferred  stocks — say,  5  shares  exh 
of  U.  S.  Steel  pf.,  American  Sugar  pf.,  Americtf 
Smelting  pf.,  American  Car  &  Foundry  pf* 
American  Tel.  &  Tel.  pf. 


PfMM  mwitltm  the  Rwltm  of  Rmtltma  when  writing  to  aaoertlBon 
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Safe  Investments 

The  sponsorship  of  a  conservative  banking  house  of  large  exper- 
ience is  a  first  essential  in  selecting  bonds  for  investment.  Such 
sponsorship  means  a  definite  system  of  safeguards  for  investors  from 
the  day  their  money  is  invested  until  the  final  payment  of  interest 
and  maturing  principal.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this  policy  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  our  clients  we  have  as  customers,  in  addition 
to  all  classes  of  public  institutions,  what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
list  of  private  investors  served  by  any  banking  house  in  the  country. 

We  own,  at  the  present  time,  more  than  two  hundred 
carefully  selected  issues  of  bonds  which  we  offer  and 
recommend   for   investment   at   prices   to   yield   from 

3%^«  to  S^fo 

Send  for  circulars  and  Booklet   R 


M  wniteM  Street    S8  Federal  «treet  IM  Deerborn  Street 

New  York  Boston  CUeeoo 


Public  Service  G>rporation  Bonds 

YIELDING  ABOUT  5%% 

AMPLY  SECURED  BY  MORTGAGE 
EARNINGS  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  THE  FIXED  CHARGES 

Public  Service  Corporations  have  greater  stability  of  earnings  through 
periods  of  adversity  than  have  steam  railroads  or  industrial  corporations. 

This  is  demonstrated  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  general 
depression  the  earnings  of  steam  railroads  and  industrials  have  shown  marked 
decreases,  while  earnings  of  public  service  corporations  have  shown  almost 
universal  increases. 

Send  for  special  circular. 


LEE,  HIGGINSON  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

43  Exchange  Place  ^   StatC   StTCCt  The  Rookery 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON    *  CHICAGO 


PI99M  mention  the  Rwlew  of  fiwiewa  when  mriting  to  a^oertleert 
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Opportunities 

for 

Investment 

are  constantly  arising  for  those  who  keep  m 
touch  with  the  security  markets.  We  are  qualified 
both  by  experience  and  organization  to  keep  our 
customers  so  posted.  If  you  contemplate  an  in- 
vestment, let  us  know  what  income  you  wish  to 
derive  therefrom,  and  what  class  of  security  you 
favor,  or  let  us  advise  you  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  funds  to  be  invested. 

Also  conditions  are  continually  arising  making 
it  advantageous  to  shift  investments  from  one 
security  to  another.  We  have  a  department 
whose  sole  business  it  is  to  watch  investments  of 
all  customers,  advising  them  immediately  of  any 
and  all  such  opportunities,  and  having  no  se- 
curities of  our  own  to  sell  our  advice  is  without 
prejudice. 

Write  for  booklets  of  information  relative  to 
latest  earnings  of  important  Railway  and  Indus- 
trial corporations,  together  with  records  of  sell- 
ing prices  for  their  securities  over  a  period  of 
years  ;  or  ask  us  to  submit  a  list  of  investment 
securities  to  meet  your  requirements. 

SCHMIDT  &  GALLATIN 

Maabers  oi  the  N«w  York  Stock  Bzchans* 
111  Broadway  New  York  City 


WE  have  issued  a  cir- 
cular on  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application. 
Thomas  L.   Manson  &   Co. 

MBMBBRS 

N.  Y.  &  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 
71  Bioadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


3V.  % 


SELECTED 


INVESTMENTS 

Suitable  for  Banks,  Trntleet  and  Indrndaik 
yiekling  from  3%5(  to  5X^. 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

$10,000.  Syracme,  N.Y.«  -  4>rt 
25,000:  Cohocf,  N.  Y^  -  4}t% 
15.000.  Herkimer  Cc  N.Y^  4't 
25.000.  FaU  RiTer.  Maak.  -  4*t 
30,000.  Greenwood  CcS.CSM'i 
etc,  etc.,  dc* 

MILWAY»!TRAOTiON  BOIIS 

$  50,000.    Chicago,  BurUngtoii   &  Qdncy.  4'i 
100,000.     Jacluoo,  (Micb.)   ConaoU^led 

TractioD  Ut  Mgt^  (gaaraaleeii)  5'i 
50,000.    Tacoma,  (Waih.)  Water  Supply 

Co.  Itt  Mgt.        -        .       .     5'* 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

SpecUt  circaUrs  upon  reqaest 


W.  N.  COLER&CO. 

BTANKERS     — —    INVESTMENTS 

143  Cmdmr  Str^^t. 
N^wYork  1111 


SAFE  CAR  TRUSTS 

Railroad  "Car  Trust"  and  fiquipmeot 

Bonds,  exceptionally  safe  investments. 

can  be  found  to  yield  the  investor  s^ . 

and  even  more,  at  present  prices. 

We  are  glad  to  send  iiifonnatio&  ootUtUsh 
grade  daaa  of  secnrtty.  As  an  abaolvta  Vm  » 
necessary  engines  and  cars,  wtdh  bonds  wM  t» 
paid  off,  interest  and  principal.  In  good  tiaaeBortai 

BLAKE  &,   REEVES 

34  Pin«  St Bankers N«w  Yofk 


UNITED  STATES 
MORTGAGE  and  TRUST  COMPANY 

NEW   YORK 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $6,000,000. 

Invites  Personal  and  Business  Accounts.     Interest  paid  on  daily 

balances  credited  Monthly.   Acts  in  all  Fiduciary  Capacities. 

Prepares  and  Certifies  Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds. 
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Water  Power  Bonds  Netting  6 


These  bonds  are  secured  by  First  Mortgage  on  30,000  Water  Horse  Power, 
Mills,  Power  Houses  and  other  assets,  having  a  total  valuation  of  over  $8,000,000. 

The  bonds  are  payable  seriaUy,  in  accordance  with  our  usual  plan. 

The  bonds  are  issued  at  the  very  conservative  rate  of  $100  per  Horse  Power 
developed,  exclusive  of  Mills  and  other  assets,  and  are  guaranteed  by  a  strong  corpora- 
tion,  having  a  long  and  successful  history,  large  assets  and  an  established  income. 

A  well-located  Water  Power  is  an  ideal  form  of  security  for  bonds,  because  it  is 
a  perpetual  income-producing  asset,  with  a  definite  value  which  continues  to  in- 
crease with  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  development  of  the  country 
suiTOunding  it. 

This  particular  Water  Power  is  one  of  the  most  eflScient,  economic  and  valuable 
to  be  found  on  the  North  American  Continent.  % 

We  strongly  recommend  these  bonds  to  conservative  investors  who  want  an 
assured  income  of  six  per  cent  for  any  period  of  time  from  five  to  twenty  years,  at 
their  option. 

Our  circular  No.  646-N  describes  the  issue  fully  and  will  be  sent  promptly 
upon  request, 

Pealiody^SDughteling  &  Co. 

CEstabushed  ]86S)  181  La  SaUe  street,  Chicago 


6o/o  Income  for  Fifty  Years 

1     "     1 

We  have  been  in  the  investment  butineaB  for  over  forty 
years,  and  have  never  sold  an  insecure  bond.  Our 
experience,  ability,  and  business  principles,  responsible  for 
this  record,  justify  our  recommendations  to  investors. 

We  now  reconunend  an  issue  of  Ellectric  Railway  and 
Light  G>.  bonds  which 

Yield  6%. 

An  investment  m  these  bonds  is  safeguarded  by  these 
essential  factors : 

Peipetnal  Fimncliitee 

Opeiatioii  in  a  Large  Growina  Citj 

Regular  Dividencle  Earned  and  Paid  on  Stocks 

Management  Uniformly  Saccetifal 

Liberal  ProTisiont  for  Maintenance 

Upon  request  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  Circular 
No.  By 46,  giving  a  comparison  of  earnings  over  a 
period  of  yearSy  and  other  evidences  of  the  safety  of 
these  bofids. 

New  Orleans  Off  ices 

ISIDORE   NEWMAN   &  SON 

25  Bro«l  Street                         BANiCERS                            New  York  Gty 

Established  1868 

Please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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IN  TWO  FORMS 

FortheLarfelflTestor— 

The  Coupon  Gold  Bond,  issued 
in  denominations  of  $1000.  $500 
and  $100;  maturing  in  10  years 
for  the  face  value  with  6  per 
ctM^t.  interest  payable  semi-annual- 
ly:  and  with  privilege  of  surrender  at 
any  time  before  maturity,  for  its  face  value 
wi[h  intercat. 

For  the  Small  lnvestor-22sXj?|i'a°^i 

small  sums.  Purchasable  in  ten  yearly  payments  and 
maturing  in  either  10  or  15  vears  with  a  cash  surrender 
value  always  in  excess  of  all  payments. 
Wp  riMifpflH^That  a  safe  6  per  cent,  investment 
ITC  VUUICUU  should  appeal  to  any  Investor:  and 
that  the  distinct  promise  to  pay  of  a  solvent  and  grow- 
ing Company  with  assets  of  $1,600,000.00  and  surplus 
and  undivided  profiU  of  $1,250,000.00  constitutes  a 
safe  investment. 

Wp  rnniPllH^That  the  three  Calient  features  of 
nC  UIUICUU — theNewYork  Central  Realty  Bond- 
AbsoluteSafety. Cash  Availability  and  a  six  per  centum 

f>rofit— should  commend  it  to  the  public  as  an  ideal 
nvestment. 

Write  us  to-day.  stating  the  form  of  Bond  that 
appeals  to  you  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  an 
interesting  history  of  our  Company,  our  Business  and 
our  Plans.  And  incidentally  show  you  how  to  add  from 
25  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  to  your  interest  earnings. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  CO., 

8UITB  1171,  13t8  BROADWAY.  NBW  YORK 

(Safpbt  •«!  Uodmded  Pk«fili  $1 .250.000) 


^ 


[^ 


Wl  WANT  AMNTt  IN  CVtIIV  MTV  AND  OTTU   A  il 
WMTirOII 


We  Own  and  Offer 

SOUTH  JERSEY  GAS,  ELEOUC  k 
TRACTION  FIRST  5**. 

I>ae  IflCES.    Interest  March  and  tliiiriartm. 

to  net  S-fA  per  cent. 

Conmany  fa  earning  over  fljf  on  its  rnnifnw 

stock,    which   is    receiving    a    rnaraaitoei 

dividend  of  83t  and  sella  over  $1«>  per  akana 

Serves  a  population  of  over  00,0001 

X7NLISTED  SECURmES  ANYWHERE. 
CX>BBESPONDENCE  INTITED. 

.  .  B.  H.  &  R  W.  PELZER 
44  Broadway,       New  York  Qj 


High  Grade  Securities 

Whenever  yon  have  monev  to  invest,  if  yon  will  oooMBriott  aa 
me,  stating  the  amount,  vdiat  land  of  secnrity  voa  preiBr,  ^ti^ 
rate  of  fakterest  you  wish  it  to  yield  you,  I  will  nuBlu  y««  «iA  $m 
vdiat  you  want.  I  have  a  line  of  choice  securities  on 
but  I  want  you  to  invest  your  money  in  die  kind  ci  m 
fer,  radier  than  in  some  bond  or  stodi  which  I  Ktf  , 

sale.    I  can  supply  you  with  an  vthinc  which  is  in  die  i 

me  a  line,  civinv  above  particulars,  and  I  will  quote  luwm  j 
riAmi  ■•  ALLBM.  Braker.  25  BimA  St.. 


Readers'  Investment  Bureau 

Qoesdons  on  Matters  of  Investment  answered  by  rnnmHiur  &» 

dal  authorities.    No  cfaanre  is  made  for  this  service.    AL 

inquiries  are  regarded  as  oonfidentaL 

READERS'  Investment  Bureau 

REVIEW  OF  reviews  CO. 

13  AsTOK  Placz,  Nsev  Xcm. 


Readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 

who  write  asking  the  Investment  Bureau  to  report  on  any  special  form  of  investmeots. 
will  save  time  by  explaining  their  investment  situation  —  whether  they  are  dependol 
on  the  income  from  investments,  or  wish  the  best  prospect  of  profit  on  a   smpiiL 

First  Mortgagee  Farm  Loans 


Bzsaplcs  tf  wr  M  First  Msrtgsfi 

$5,000.00 

Dftted  June  23.  1908.  due  Juir  1.  1913. 
The  aoU  is  m  rich,  black  loam.  430  acrr*. 
360  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  The 
tialance  to  pasture.  The  land  is  im- 
proved by  a  good  set  of  larm  buildinKS, 
costing  about  $1500.  This  land  Just  sold 
forSll.OCO. 

$2,000.00 

IVated  June  17.  1908.  due  December  1. 
1913.  160  acres,  all  of  which  Is  under  cul- 
tivation, and  is  a  rich  black  loam.  Mr. 
.  .  .  has  Just  bought  this  land  lor 
f4.960. 
$4,000.00 

Dated  August  1,  1908.  due  August  1. 
1913.  280  acres  under  cultivation.  20 
acres  of  meadow.  20  acres  to  pasture.  A 
act  of  buildings  built  in  190S,  and  costing 
about  11250.     The  soil  a  rich,  heavy  black 

Iftam.     Mr has  Just  bought  this 

Und  for  S8.580. 

$2,500.00 

Dated  July  26.  1908.  due  July  I.  1913. 
120  acres,  of  which  220  are  under  culti- 
vation,  100  acres  fenced  to  pasture.  The 
goU  is  a  rich  black  loam.  The  land  is 
improved  by  a  set  of  farm  buildings  cost- 
lag  about  14.000.  This  land  is  readily 
worth  S3S  to  S40  per  acre. 


I  have,  during  the  past  twenty-six  years,  loaned  over  |i,5oc,- 
000  without  a  single  default  of  principal  or  interest — without  tfce 
necessity  of  a  single  foreclosure.  The  mortgages  which  I  offer 
you  are  mortgages  on  rich  farms  in  the  seven  counties  surrounding 
my  home  in  North  Dakota.  They  are  the  kind  of  mortgages  which, 
through  banks  and  trust  companies*  investors  are  glad  to  get  t! 
4i%  or  5%.  But  by  dealing  with  me,  you  can  buy  these  mortgages 

TO  NET  You  Six  Per  Cent 

I  want  you  to  know  my  mortgages  as  I  know  them.  I  know  the  in- 
dividual farm  back  of  each  mortgage.  I  know  the  individual  fann- 
er. I  know  in  each  case  just  why  he  wants  to  borrow  the  money. 
And  in  no  case  do  I  loan  more  than  40%  of  a  conservative  present 
valuation.  And  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  all  the  detailed  facts 
about  every  mortgage  I  offer — at  the  time  you  buy  the  mortgage, 
or  afterward.     I  am  alws^s  on  the  ground — at  your  service. 

A  full  list  of  my  present  6%  offerings  will  be  cheerfally  sent  on  reqiesi 
Please  ask  for  list  No.  127. 
^WAX^TKWt  Lr.  IXril^I^IAMSON,     -     I^IsboAa  NortK 


Fl§a§§  m§ntlon  Ui§  /?# v/tw  of  Reolewa  ufhw  wrtting  U  utfMrf/Mrt 
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Dependable  Investments 

E  have  had  years  of  experience  in  handling  industrial  securities  and 
stop  at  no  expense  in  making  our  preliminary  investigations  as 
complete  and  exhaustive  as  possible.    We  employ  the  best  public 
accountants, appraisers  and  legal  talent  obtainable.  What  has  been  the  result  ? 

No  client  bos  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or  income  on  purchases  made  from  us. 
Wc  arc  now  offering  among  other  strong  securities  the 

j%  Preferred  Stock  of  the  American  Piano  Co. 


9  HE  AMERICAN  PIANO  COMPANY  corobinci 
Wm.  Knabe  tc  Co. ,  of  Baltimore,  Chkkering  tc  Sons, 
of  Boston,  and  The  Foster- Armstrong  Co.  of  Roche»- 
ter,  N.  Y.  The  stock  is  cumulative  and  is  offered  at 
M  oa.  50,  yielding  a  net  income  of  6.8  3  per  cent.  If  you  are  in- 
created  we  should  like  the  opportunity  of  sending  yoa  our  circular 
irhich  explains  why  we  conuder  this  ont  of  the  strongest  prof  erred 


stocks  ever  offered  to  the  Amerieau  Puhlie,  This  circular  will  also 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  value  of  our  method  of  selecting 
securities  and  the  way  in  which  we  saA^uard  investors*  interests. 
A  request  for  it  will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 

No  During  the  put  year  of  Unancial  depression  eveiy  corporatim 
.  D,  whose  securities  we  have  handled  did  a  successful  business,  oaid 
all  dividends  in  full,  and  was  in  no  way  embarrassed  by  conditioas.  FurUicv. 
the  market  value  did  not  depreciate  a  single  point  on  any  of  our  stocks. 


The  Geiger-Jones  Company 

Specialists  in  Carefully  Chosen  Securities  of  Old,  Successful  Industries 

201  NORTH  MARKET  STREET,  CANTON,  OHIO 


mm 


FOR   14  YEARS 

we  have  paid  6%  INTEREST  ON  TWO 
VEARS'  TIME  CERTIFICATES  and   s'f^ 

interest  on  Saviiiii^s  Accimnts  P^y- 
able  on  demand. 

An  Interest  in  £  Booklet 

tells  why  we  are  able  to  do  so,  and 
j^ivesyou  a  full  andck'ar  msirrlit  fnin 
the  business  methods  by  wliith  every 
dollar  of  our  assets  is  secured  by  hrst 
morlfcages  on  real  estate  worth  twice 
as  much  as  we  loan  on  it. 

If  you  are  saving,  have  saved,  or 
ought  to  save  money,  it  will  be  an 
advantage  for  you  to  read  this  book. 

It's  frtl  — Write  to-dA^, 

Cal?ert  Hortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

10J9  divert  BtilldJfiE  -  HAinmorc,  MJ. 


''3  rs"  of  Right  Investing 

ReHahnHy^ReMlzabiUtyJuit  Return 

art  combitieti  in  iKc  fulUst  *ciMe  in  the  An^erkan 
R««J  Eilate  Company 'f 

6%  #olti  |3atib£( 

bwM-ci  on  tW  Dwivfihip  c|  nrirly  Ttn  MillicKii  g|  Nrw 
V<?rk  tn^l  nUlc,     Thry  nrr  iatued  jn  twolErtiiit 

6*  Coupon  Sofif/j— For  IfirooiF  trtmiiiir.  ?•¥► 

lag  mlr-rrfitM-fnt-tnnu^ity  bjr  coupofii. 

6i  Actumuhiic^  Bfmdt — Fm  fncofnc  S*¥iiit. 

pufcluMble    W    (OBiBiineai    ^fmaiM  c^tryina 

liberal  turtt-odrf  piivil<«n. 
Wril^  lod*!f  for  itiifortnjilwa^  inducJinB  nwp  of  N*w 

amcricait  lElralC^tatf  (Cotn|jan>> 

50J  Fifth  A%cnuc  New  Yofk  CJtr 


/VM«e  montiwi  tko  Roulow  of  fteviowa  »k9n  writing  to  ado9rtl$or$ 
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Subtcriben  to  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  who  are  contemplatiiig  a  trip  (or  biuineM 
or  pleasure,  are  invited  to  wnte  us  for  information  concerning  routes,  hotels,  etc    Address 

TRAVELERS'  INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT.  S-%^f-''a,<>i.»^yJr-^fA: 


WINTER  TOURS 

California,  Old  Mexico 

Colorado  and  Utah 

Personally  escorted,  in  Pullman  priyate  com- 
partment and  drawing  room  cars.  Strictly 
first  class,  all-expense  tours  leave  Chicago  in 
January  and  February,  1909.  Members  may 
return  independently,  or  with  personally  es- 
corted parties  leaving  Los  Angeles  eastbound. 

For  Itineraries  and  fuU  information,  apply  to 


8.  A.  Hutchison.  M^r.  TourUt  I>eDartment. 

Chlcaso,    Union    Parlflo    A    North   Westera   Line, 

212  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  DUnols. 


EUROPE 

ORKNT 


30  Tours,  $250  up,  in- 
clusive prices;  special 
features,  best  arrange- 
ments. 

AROUND  THE 
WORLD  CRUISES 

By  SJ3.  ARABIC,  16,000  tona,  Feb.  4,  Oct,  16. 
C  CLARK,         -         -         Times  BnUdtna,  N.  Y. 


The  GLORIOUS  ORIENT 

Leisurely     travel,     personal     escort. 
Small  party,  exclusive  arrangements. 

RAYMOND  A  ^^HITCOMB  CO. 


WRITE  FOR 
BOOKLET 


225  Fifth  Are.,  New  York 
306  Washinrton  St.,  Boston 
1005  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia 


MEXICO 


Mr.  Reau  Campbell,  the  traveler,  and 
author  of  Gampbell's  Complete  Guide 
and  Descriotive  Book  of  Mexico,  will 
take  a  private  train  of  Pullman's  Sleep- 
\nK  and  Compartment  cars  with  Parlor.  Music  Room, 
ObpervatioD.  and  Dining  cars.  Special  Baggage  car.  to  all 
the  cities  and  towns  of  importance,  many  of  which  are  not 
viHited  by  others.  The  perfect  program  has  approval  of  a 
clientele  of  distinguished  travelers.  Exclusive  arrange- 
ment. Limited  number  of  guestb.  Address, 
REAU  CAMPBELL, 

1418  Marquette  Building.  Chicago. 


EU  ROPEAN     TO  U  RS 

including  Orient  Twenty-eight  years*  success.  £.%- 
ceptional  advantitZfs  —  expert  pndance  —/irst-ciass 
arraiizeinents.     Parties  litnited and  srUct. 

1>R.  and  MRS.  HOWARI>  S.  PAINE, 
148  RIdce  Street,  Glens  FallH,  N.  Y. 


m 


EGYPT,     PALESTINE. 
TURKEY.      GREECE 

High  Grade  Tours  sailing  January.  Febmary.  ISMi 
Comfortable  travel  and  skilled  interpretatloa. 

B.  W.  DUimiNQ  t  CO.,    12t  ( 


EUROPE! 


If  going  to  Europe,  von  rimald  kmw 
about  the  Topham  Plan.  Bookiec  aad 
ftdl  informatloa  on  reqnejt. 


The  TOPHAM  TOUB8,  8014  Centre  A  venae. 


Pnv-«»mn  Tvav^^I  MISSWELDON.  unlimited 

roreign  travel  Europe.  K^ypt.  ci»peit»«  gi^s 

abroad  again  this  winter.  Very  hiim»t  references.   Aodreu  lb  Soat> 
Brighton  Ave.,  Chelsea.  N.  J.,  or  Murray  Hill  Hotel.  New  \urt. 


TABET*8     mGH-CLA8S    TOURS   

offer  tiie  most  Insurdy  toor  tkrn«.r^ 

The   HOLY    LAND 
TURKEY  AND  GREECE 

Brodiure  aiul  further  putkutars  «■ 
nrqunL 

SAim  R.  TABET.  Town  A  Countnr  Bureau,  289  4tli  Aft..  II.Y. 


Europo 

THE  TKMPLl 


Select  two  months'  Summer  tours. 
sonal   escort :    choice  of   routes :    parties  , 
small :  fine  steamers.     Apply  at  ooce. 
PLE  TOLR8,       a-H  Btmm  Sc,      BOSTON.  MA>& 


$250 


Special  offer  to  oriranlBerB  of 
private  parties  for  our  hick 
fcnwle  Toure. 
THE  EAGER  TOURS,  R*.  \\\  21.  Ckftriw  Str««t,  Baltlmor«s  Md. 


Free  Trip  to  Eirope 


ORIENT. 


Select   party  sails  lanuary  ^       AKo   »^t-« 
tours  to  F.uropc.  SpriuK  and  Sam««r.  i««» 
•n»ld  World  Tourist  Guide"   fn». 
Db    POTTER   TOURS,    33  Broadway.  New  York   (»ai  year) 


STEWART'S  PRIVATE  TOURS  TO   EUROPE  IfM 

Italy.  Switzerland.  Paris.  London,  Belgium.  Holland.  GernuuiT  and  T^  Rkiar 
also /-Vi^riV/a  and  C»«A*r.    References  required.     For  itlnervtcs  and  e 
address.  ROBEBT  H.  8TEWART,  •  WajM  ftanwt,  BwtM,  I 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION 

DEPARTMENT 

is  an  ideal  place  (or  Tourist  Agency,  Railroad 
and  Hotel  advertising.  You  can  reach  the  best 
families  in  America  through  this  Directory. 

The  Reriew  of  Reriews  Travel 
end  Recreelion  Bureeo. 
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l©)WHERE-TO-GO 


[fl  BEACON  ST.  BOSrOl/?/^ 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


iHe  Keiincru  leacllng  hotel.  Typical 
Sonthem  cooldnff.  The  Kitchen  of  this 
bottfl  haa  made  Maryland  cooking  famous. 

BUFFALO,  N,  Y. 

Hotel  Stafler,  NliiLT«Sl^Si: 

3<W)  Booms  — 300  Baths  — Circulating  Ice 
Water.  <)|>eratcd  by  owner.  E.  P.  gl^up. 

LONO  BEACH,  PAL. 


LONG  BEACH  SANITARIUM.  BMtle  Creek San« 
it  irium  Methods.  Finest  and  liest  equipped  of  its 
k:nil  west  of  luttle  Creek.  Best  climate  and  beach 
in  the  world.    Illustrated  Booklet  FREE.  • 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


NewHotelDenecliaud.{:!:."^'S!rfy 

located,  every  modem   convenience,  all  outside 
room*.  (Eu.  Plan.)  Address  lustin  F.  Denechaud. 


NEW  YORK 


Hotel  Empire.  S'^i^S^rh^^^e^'; 

h<>autiriilly  8ltuat«d.     Most  excellent  cul- 
'  .--     Large  rooms  fl.SOper 


sine  and  service. 


il  ly :  with  bath  f2pef  day.    Suites  S3.50 
up.  ■  yree  Guide.  W.  Johnson  Quinn^Prop. 


PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

PALM  BEACH  HOTEL.  FLA.  Accom.  400. 
A .  V.  Select.  Secure  accom.  in  advance.  Spe- 
cial weekly  rates.  Booklet.  Address**Prop." 


SAN  DIEOO,  OAL. 


WORLDS  RENOWN  KNEIPP  SANITARIUM, 
Sin  LMego.  Kneipp  treatments  that  cure  without 
.tru;^  or  operation.  Est.  on  same  plan  as  Famous 
K  acitip  Sanitarium  In  Germany.    Booklet.  • 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Fairmont  HoteU  oveViJSEr"^n*lFJan: 

( !:»<.  o  Bay  &  city  h'dq'trs  Army  and  Navy,  social 
I.  -inter  of  city.  E.  P.fs.soup.  Every  room  has  bath.* 

Hotel  SL  Francis.  {^.^S-i^irss 

cluh«,shopf.  theatres.  Every  comfort.  Fiaestbot«l 
i  n  West.    %i  up  E.  P.    Booklet  free.  • 


SEATTLE,  WASH, 

venlenoe.  Centrally  located,  commaDding 
a  splendid  marine  and  mountain  Tiew. 
The  highest  grade.   European  Plan.  • 


WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 


Hotel  Driscoll 

Facing  U.  S.  Capitol  and 
park.  T^ew  and  modem. 
Convenient  to  points  of 
Interest.  Excellent  cui- 
sine. Free  baths.  A.  and 
£.  plan.  Booklet  mailed. 


The  Shoreham  tSft^fS'SSrtSg: 

tenable  sectl  on,  five  minutes'  walk  to  White 
House.  U.  S.  Treasury.  SUte,  War  A  Navy 
Departments.    John  T.  Devine,  Prop.  • 


Atlantic  City.    ^•i'l?'§^,l't,!S'T. 

A1»" ^  ■!  iU I Kt  rati' in  Phti«a buc oik-  j^t'i  1 1-  u  of 
thi-i;  rnrkiTikinrecil  \htl  Aiiiupiiicti]<£b  tned 
ho  I-  h'  ttprMi  Atr  Mauh  sntt  I^iii-lo  od 
Sc  trrhTuh  tlie  BoflLfil  waUiis.il  ibe 

Ck  1 « u  f  "Ti  n  i<*nt ,  ron  v  r-  n  I  r  tj  ■  -  '.i  nd 

CO  ■  i,!it' VIsirlfnirodjilj'Rlrnhr'iri:  :i:nd 

th.-    iiiv  i^.-r.-aimr  rhmaU- at  A'"  ty 

maV I-  £  lii>*  \b^  Idt-al  jdsrp  for  n  i  Q. 

Al^viUH  iih'^ru    WrU*"  for  haimJ  iS- 

tr=u*Hl  t.-H^fei*-.r.    .i«..i?ih  wh\\''  0- 

prietors  and  Directors. 


Hali^n  Hiill  atlaktic  city,  N.  J. 
UaiCU  nail*  Hotel  and  Sanatorium. 
New  stone,  brick  A  steel  building.  Always 
open,  always  ready,  always  btuy.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed.    * 


Travel 


THE    MARVELS    OF   EGYPT 

and  adjacent  lands— seen  at  the  best  time 

and  in  the  best  way. 

H.  W.  DUNNINQ  k  CO.,  14  B  Bcacea  St.,  Boston 


^^  vnv  Hntpf  **13  stories  of  solid  com- 
Oavujr  nUlCl.  fort »»  concrete,  steel  A 
marble.  In  fashionable  shopping  district. 
'1 10  rooms,  135  Baths.  English  grOl.  $1  up.* 
■  {A.)  American  Plan;  (E.)  European  Plan;  *  Write  for  further  information* 


MARSTERS 

Hiyh- Class  Tciirr.v 

EOVFT.    HOLT    tAND, 
ITAX-Y  .<*  I  THE  HTFIEKJC 

F^-  -^..,11^     Ci^dhJo^vJ—  It- 
'•      :■•■■  lT^;iruT.'v-  |\c»P  Stcimcrt 

Sni-ri.J  I  car  iti  n'■-^^^icil 
Gmo.  B.  MAaaTBBS, 

!-)£  ^*ftrhlnc*TT,  >?■  .  fi. .-  ,-- 


AROUND  PORTO  RICO 

The  Ideal  Winter  Sail  on  Sanmer  Seas 

The  steamer  is  your  hotel  during  the  entire 
trip.  With  every  modem  convenience.  Fine 
cuisine.  All  outside  sUterooms.  Wireless 
telegraphy.  Write  for  Illustrated  booklet. 

THE  NEW  YOU  &  POITO IIGO  STEAHSHIP  CO. 

12  BrosJway,  New  York 
Or  Raymond  8t  Whitcomb— all  principal  cities. 


ORIENTAL 

SalHng  TOUR 

January  S,  9909       *   ^^  ^^  *^ 

StrleUy  Flrot-Cliiba  j 

JAmdUe^L  MeasberaUp  I 

BOOKLETS  FRCC  BY  MAIL 

lodlvldaal  PassafltTkkcta,  Inr  all  Llaes    , 

KATMOIfO  «VbITCOMB  CO.  | 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 


Intelligent  and  profitable 
travel  can  I>e  had  only 
under  expert  ^ 


^  Inteillffent  European  Travel    , 

Demands  expert  cultured  leadership,  leisurely 
itineraries.  Arst  class,  every  expense,  every  care. 
The  Chantao^oa  Toon,  applston.  Wis.;  New 

York,  loo  Broadway^  Chicago.  868  Hamilton  Ct.* 


CPVPT  Party  of  six  sails  Januaiy  7.  The 
E\J  I  r  1  Nile,  SlcUy,  Italy,  the  Ririera, 
Paris.  Four  months,  f  1,660.  First  Class. 
Experienced  management.  Mr*.  L.  O.Ware, 
39  Newbury  Street,  Boston, " 


AN    HOTEL  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  THINGS 


HOTEL  MARTIMIQUE 

HERALD  SQUARE.  BROADWAY  at  33rcl  St..  N.  Y. 

Most  central  and  accessible  location  in  New  York.  The  hotel  is  nxxlem, 
fireproof  and  replete  with  every  luxury  and  convenience.  The  hotel  and  res- 
taurants have  secured  the  unqualified  approval  of  a  critical  patronage.  Attend- 
ance unobtrusive.  Rooms  $2  and  upwards.  With  bath,  $3.50  and  upwards. 
Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath,  $6  and  upwards. 

WM.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Inc.    P.  L.  PINKERTON,  Maaaser    Also  Proprietors  St.  Denis  Hotel 
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SUMMER  ALL  WINTER 

California,  Arizona,  Mexico 
Texas,  Louisiana 

offer  the  best  indacement  for  spending  the  winter 
raonihs  where  the  climate  permits  of  every  outdoor 
recre^cioD.    Take  the  best  route  for 

CmhrtMe  Trayel  aid  Hctiresffle  SceMiy 

Southern   Pacific 
Sunset  Route 

Rock  Balkst  Road   Bmdm 

AutonMitic  Block  Signals 

Oil  Baming  Locomodres 

Superior  Eqnipm.nt 

Choice  of  routes   rail  or  steamer, 

from     Eastern     points     via      New 

Orleans,    the   quaint     half  French, 

haJf  Amencan    city,     where  ten-dav 

stopover  is  granted  on  all  tickets. 

lyri/e/^  ilhuiraUd^mMUU  tc  am,  Sc^oLrm 
fa<t/icAr*ni,^4utdrets       '^'"'^ 

UH.  Nutting,  G.  E.  P.  A,,  349  B'way,  N.Y. 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM    PACKET    COMPANY 


iiiiHoiirnvs  sevi-n  most  attractive  Tours  including  special  features  — 
.M.l..m..lMlinK.  orru-iKe  drives,  rafting  trips  in  B,;autifu!  Tropical 
JAM  VI.  A.  a  v.s.t  Xo  tin.  Panama  Canal,  Colon  ;  a  special  rin  to 
HAK..A..ns  ami  Noktiikk.V  Isi.ANDi.  Througl.  U^ge  o  Souri" 
AM1M<.N  l,v  «av  nf  the  WeM  Indies  and  SMmSH  MaYn  by™ 
iiuun.l..riU,   ar};<    1  ransatlantic  mail  steamers  sailing  from  New  Vnrt 


II  »•     .1    n  I  .  ling  from  New  Vork. 

I '  I  <•  r  s. ..  N .  >rt  li  It  I  \  LT,  a  I  tern  a  te  Sa  I  u  rdays ,  • . 

lorturtlier  information  and  itineraries  apply  to 

ItANnKRSON  A.  SON.  G.  P.  (ft  F.  Atf«»*,,  ,3   54-4.  s.      M-      *      w 
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The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
Method  of  Health  Training 

Tho  rtr»t  el*p  ts  to  deUTnoino  areurnU'ly  the  atntua  c\f  ?acb  Pia<*,  Tf}  thin 
f-ml  Uuproiiirh  t-i[Am]rjtt1.ffjud  flml  labt^mli.irv  teiLi  are  made  if  desin-U  HtTine 
(isLt^l  Licnrtiii'ly  upon  tVio  niiHlltltin  atid  its  c«uft>4,  tlie  m-ihihiI  sn^ii  U  »fi 
rmleSTuf  lf>  ifii^r  ImmcdiiJito  relief  Eiirou^h  phyaifjUnitfr'al  EtK^thi^lji  whieti  Include 
•£Xi  OT  more  kiTjiU  of  buthA,  iptlgijr  ai^imoikis  pmola,  Ryntnijiiutitii,  rlectrirhy. 
tii'iJ-uitfi)^    lUnniijU    8i^^IiHli    movL^EueDta,    mt<^.h4JnlCiil    iribrarllim^    thu    Saidtaruini 

Tlitt  rhinl  step  i?  the  dirvi^tlng  of  Uic  jiwtieiit  bIotiit  Hism  of  dk-t,  Pifniju* 
mid  iiL)nioliK||i4ul  trtJitriiyht  with  tlie  mim  vf  trrnifiiAlly  NdMiPiir  lip  Inaltli 
iifwni  K  prmiAiitnt.  i^ilid  foimtlntjon  TliJ?  r^rosrujii  intJitdirit  Unj  (t^fTivt- 
hitf  of  vrrLJt3(^,nt!i  hmbki  of  c-atlhir.  drlijhJut^  und  UT^fiE,  rht'  tprL-nKing  tlown 
of  ftW  ijotinua  tif  diet,  thj-  t  rttaihUstiirijf  mud  the  proriug  nf  ciim?^t  pHurl- 
pki  and  IiaMI!!  nf  Ilvinjf.  Tlu^  t  ln.Nitlun  uf  the  j]Jititiit  alouE  thrto  Hut*  is 
aidt^  t>l  hitej-eiliDff  loEtjn-jii.  ad.lti-.wi.  ^U  itntiLmn  anJ  f i|tni«M^^-t(iUc<fd,  ttiis 
[lEia^n  tif  Ihf  Jlnftli'  Crftik  Hjtiiiiitriimi  npiriii  up  a  iir«  KFurid  to  tlio  ntlEida  iyt 
tlioM  frho  La¥p  t}iuii|;lit  liltk^  au   th«!*e  thlntf». 

In  oDnni*^ctinn*wlth  thin  mp!hi>d  the  nji^r^^ilrttnifTnU  trf"  the  ,%mltarlimi  for 
tUo  romli-rt  and  m>ll-beiiL}f  uf  Un  ptL\r»m*  iirtfi  of  (licr  fltit^flt,  modi^m,  hyjdeiild 
tj-pp.  A  (ffeot  hhd)>->r  tmlm  ifHTdeii.  Hiuieii^uH  r*irlor»,  n«l*^i  nenl  foyiT^ii,  i:kr<4U- 
t'nadp  pfifthes^  I'tuitfiil  diritMjf  r(*oma  vrUli  iM-ALitiful  lainLuapp  ikwn,  and 
ffTer>niiij«  elst?  t^ei^liaKiL  to  add  tu  iljc  eiLJ4i>rn«'iLr  nud  hknlrh  bulldhii;  of  tto- 
iXiK^tv.  Tlie  mniii  IniildUaK  h/iA  M-vi-n  s,<  n  »  or  so  of  iitdticm,  iindtt  pt'W ti  t 
h.njitRTiir  roidft'l  In  in  hhal  dlniatv  for  true  lieaJib  LralnJna,  m  that  tlift  ffiii-*!, 
obTjiina  the  hi'MrUh  bniMiiiie  .if  Iht^  imilv  Mjihi^au  4?]iiU4(i-  nUU  Uie  pnjnv- 
pit'iit  nf  UhM  id^^al  FlT^rEd4  tljenatu  ifiilinjire,  Herv  ftrie:  tneei*  IntL-rcsting  i^eni^ 
ftoin  almopt  fH^ry  8trtte  And  crinntty,  Aa  t  pSju^o  of  rem  And  rifUpt-rxiiMTi 
for  tFie  wom-r+nr,  thi'  itcrrou^.  tlic  Un-d  ^md  the  si-Js,  ihe  Buttle  Tri^ilt  ii4ol- 
tariLini  ta  liTtovni  all  i^vnr  ttiu  worM  Tjr  thL^  rtNiilLa  which  H  ai xuniphtlicA. 

Tlii^  Katfii  are  Mn<li>riir«i,  Hn^rd  ind  tm-Tii,  itu'ludin^  halbj,,  Jbi-rt|(«ii  of 
b^rh  jittt^iitlMnla  and  luris^jry  mi'ilji.iai  tftteihii^Hii.  no^t  }rm  at  the  Hattle  Civ^'k 
Bnnitjtti^im    thjii]     l>tmrd    uhd    rtM^iu    nkma    at    siiMiy    llUHit    tUha    wIcitf^r-rL-iiuTl 

An  ihxutrnUnX  i«Htii^»iftit*  *lili4i  ootviyii  a  tihrtl4U  toiirrtrLii^i  fi(  tliD  mat^n* 
tuilp  uDd  Bouit;  (if  thf  di'ttttik'Tiu-  fi-4t>iri^  c^  Llih  imn)  hiAlth  nsifrt  hJll  Imi 
ninilc'd  urwn  rc>(|U^>*t  In  nailfr*  of  "  HL-rL^i^  itf  Uk.'Tii:  wii  '  provided  tliu  «t- 
iiichcd  coupon  ia  Pi'itf, 

Adilr*'"'*  Kui  S6,  Th**  SAJUt.nrlum,   Hiirtl*;  rtfrk,  Mirh. 


^fl^ 


',  ,  —--i 


It' 


i.^. 


Ti^r     T  •liilMjii-i.hl' 
lh^_  l^fL*  (i.  ol  U, 


kMik 


'-     / 
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No  resort  offers  a  greater  Viirict>' 
of  wholesome   attractions  than 

PINEHURST 

The«e  include 

Four  Excellent  Hotels 
Two  18-Hole  Golf  Coui^es 
One  9-Hole  Golf  Coumc 
A  Country  Club  House 
Livery  of  Select  Saddle  Hotftei 
40,000- Acre  Private  Shooting 
Preserve   (Good   Guides  and 
Trained  Dogs),  Tenni*  Courli 
Trap  Shooting  Ground*,  Etc 

Send  for  illustrated  litemturc  fttid  lUt  «f 
Golf,  Tennii  ondShootm^  Ttjgriuiemiti. 

No  C^Kuamiiilve*  R«c*lT*il  Ml  Fia«hiMai 

Thmaugh  PaHman  Atrt^u^ /f^m  Mw   »rJ  i* 
IHHfhur$i  pin  Sftf^>^rd  ,4fr  r  fnf.      Omi^  mmm 

Piitsbursh  and  C  t  /Srtf  U  jnd 

Uatine  thr  &ti.t-t*/^t*<  ■  r  /  f .] ;  i.-  -  ^  -    .r  /  /  AYIfC'ITST 
and  £iJiiftg/Mii  dtfatlj  v/^Ur^^u^ms.  #r  a^£9vn 

PtNEHUitST  GENERAL  OfnCC 

PiNEHURST,  North  Cahouna 

'?r  Leonard  TrFr^i.  Owi^^r.  iv^^tuTj,  %tM%fi^ 


rffa**?  mention  £kg  HmttW  Cf  fitufifw*  whtti  wrfting  t9  eaviffttttrt 
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Cruises  to  Foreign  Shores 

Every  cruise*  special  trip  or  lour,  ad- 
vertised by  the 

HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN 
UNE 

represents  in  the  fullest  sense 

Perfection  in  Travel 

Ever  since  1 889,  when  pleasure  cruises 
became  a  feature  of  the  Company's  service, 
it  has  been  our  constant  endeavor  to  offer 
the  most  attractive  and  varied  itineraries — 
planned  with  the  greatest  care  and  success- 
fully conducted  as  a  result  o(  our  extensive 
experience. 

During   the  coming   winter    we    have 
scheduled  a  large  number  of  cruises  and 
trips  lasting  from  one  week  to  three 
months  or  more,  meeting  every  pos- 
sible   demand    and    suiting    every 
purse.     They  include  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 
The  ORIENT,The  HOLY 
LAND.   The  ADRIATIC 
EGYPT  and  The  NILE 
The  WEST  INDIES 

VENEZUELA 
PANAMA  CANAL 
SOUTH  and 
CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

These  cruises  are  made 
i  v  ]  ir  ^r  ind  steady  vessels  of  the  most 
m  Oil  r  n  ty pe.  Ask  for  our  illustrated 
I  >  k  \tt  and  compare  our  itineraries, 

acU.jnt.i^e*  and  prices  before  decid- 
n\^  Y'liji  winter  plans. 

Hamburg-American  Line 

H&mburg-Ajnencaa  Building,  41-45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON       PHILADELPHIA       CHICAGO       ST.  LOUIS        SAN  FRANCISCO 
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OPCLY  DIRECT  AU^WAIXR  ROUTE  BETWtE> 

New   York,        Charleston,    S.  C- 
and  Jacksoii¥iliey  Fla. 

Sc.  Jobn^  River  Seo>ce  berween  J^ckscnville,  P«itttka«  Otr 


TK«  '^Oydc  Lme"  u  tL«  f«vo 
roat«     b«twe««     New     York, 
Oiariettoci,  S.  CL,  kikI  jMclaoG^ 

Dcction  for  &I1  poiatA  Sontji  «Qd 
S<M*tliwest. 

Fast  Mi^derm  SteamukipM 
and   SttiiertQr  Service 

General    Offic«s 
H.H.RAYMOND  A^CHAGEttTT 


Hotel  Ciimberland 

NEW   YORK 

S.  W.  Cor.  Broadway  at  54th  Street 

New   Both  St.  Subway  and  53d  St.   Elevated   aad 
accessible  to  all  surface  Uiiea. 


Ideal  Location 

Near  Theatres,  Shops, 

and  Central   Park. 

New  and 
Fireproof 

strictly 
First  Class 

Hardwood    Floors 

and  Oriental  Rugs 

European  Plan 


10  Minutes  Wallc  to  20  Theatres 

Transient  rates,  $2.50  with  hath,  and  up 

Restaurant  Unexcelled  Prices  Reasonable 

Send  for  Booklet 

Barry  P.  Stiinsofl 

Formerly  with 
Hotel  Imx>erial 


R.  J.  Binghan 

Formerly  with 
Hotel  Woodward 


flora  ALABAMA 

AXD 

TflE  YAN  RENSSELAOt  BOTE 

13-19  E.  11th  Street  near  Fifth  Are. 

NEW   YORK 

For  the  TOURIST:  con- 
venient to  all  the  lead- 
ing theatres  and  other 
points  of  interest. 
For  the  SHOPPER: 
three  minutes  to  Wana- 
maker*s:  eight  minatesto 
Siegel-Cooper's  and  the 
other  great  department 
stores. 

For  the  BUYER:  in  the 
heart  of  the  wholesale 
dry  goods  district. 

BEST  IHEUCIK  PUN 
TABLE  IN  NEW  TMI 

^g.OO  PER  WBBK 

European  Plan.  $Ut  mp 
American  Plan,  $IJM  a^ 

Every  Room  bats  ■  Mvula 
Batb  With  Shower*  THe- 
phone  and  Electric  Uskttef 

Horace  S.  Chase.  Manager 

ft^rtie  For  Ow  LUtrmtmrt 
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Vfflj-n  ^^ only  iratn,  CfiiazgoioSouihetn 
i   £      .  Cali/orn  la,  Yta  any  line,  exclusiYely 
/f>^1P^  ^r  /]rsi-class  f ravel 

^       Ana  you  r ravel 
'^  f     tne  snoriesx  ^v^ay  . 

AJso  througn  io  Jan  tra ncisco 

L^ali/ornia  re- 
>jori  hotels  are 

,ci,i;^k{/uij 

w^mier  homes 


V'TO^klHi^i  i  rait  I  til  It  I  (npon  rT-t^ut^i 
i't^iitsmiuril  una  f^t^a^snr* 
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$200 


00 


In  Six  Months  From 

20  Hens 

To  the  average  poultryman  that  would  seem  tm- 
possible,  and  when  we  tell  you  that  we  have 
actually  done  a  $500.00  Poultry  business  with  20 
hens  on  a  corner  in  the  city  garden  30  feet  wide  by  40 
feet  long  we  are  simply  stating  facts.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  get  such  returns  by  any  one  of  the 
systems  of  poultry  keeping  recommended  and  prac- 
ticed by  the  American  people,  still  it  is  an  easy  matter 
when  the  new  PHILO  SYSTEM  is  adopted. 

The  Phllo  System  Is  Unlike  All  Other  Ways  of 
Keeping  Poultry 

and  in  many  respects  is  just  the  reverse,  accompUfihinir  things 
in  poultry  work  that  have  always  been  considered  impossible, 
and  firettlngr  unheard  of  results  that  are  hard  to  believe  without 
seeing;  however,  the  facts  remain  the  same  and  we  can  prove 
to  you  every  word  of  the  above  statement. 

The  New  System  Covers  All  Branches  of  the  Work 
Necessary  for  Success 

from  selecting  the  breeders  to  marketing  the  product.  It  teDs 
how  to  get  eggs  that  will  hatch,  how  to  hatch  nearly  every  egg 

and  how  to  raise  nearly  all  the  chicks  hatched.    It  gives  complete  plans  in  detail  how  to  make  everirthing  necessary 

to  run  the  business  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost  required  to  handle  the  poultry  business  in  any  other  manner. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  the  work,  and  any  man  or  woman  that  can  handle  a  saw  and  hammer  can  do 

the  work. 

Two  Pound  Broilers  In  Eight  Weeks 

are  raised  in  a  space  of  less  than  a  square  foot  to  the  broiler  without  any  loss  and  the  broilers  are  of  the  very  best 

quality,  bringing  here  three  cents  per  pound  above  the  highest  market  price. 

Our  Six  Months  Old  Pullets  are  Laying  at  the  Rate 
of  24  Eggs  Each  Per  Month. 


in  a  space  of  two  square  feet  for  each  bird.  No  green  cut  bone 
of  any  description  is  fed.  and  the  food  used  is  inexpensive  as  com- 
pared with  food  others  are  using. 

Our  new  book,  the  Pbilo  System  of  Progressive  Poultry  Keep- 
ing, gives  full  particulars  regarding  these  wonderful  discoveries 
with  simple,  easy  to  understand  directions  that  are  right  to  the 
point,  and  15  pages  of  illustrations  showing  all  branches  of  the 
work  from  start  to  finish. 

Don't  Let  the  Chicks  Die  In  the  Shell 

One  of  oar  secrets  of  success  is  10  save  all  the  chickens  that  are 
fully  developed  at  hatching  time,  whether  they  can  crack  the 
shell  or  not.  It  is  a  simple  trick  and  believed  to  be  the  secret  of 
the  Ancient  Fgyptians  and  Chinese  which  enabled  them  to  sell 
the  chicks  at  ten  cents  a  dozen. 

Chicken  Feed  at  15  Cents  a  Bushel 

Our  book  tells  how  to  make  the  best  green  food  with  but  little 
trouble  and  have  a  good  supply  any  day  in  the  year,  winter  or 
summer.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  get  a  large  egg  yield  without 
greeu  food  as  it  is  to  keep  a  cow  without  hay  or  fodder. 

Our  New  Brooder  Saves  Two  Cents  on  Each  Chicken 

No  lamp  required.  No  danger  of  chilling,  overheating  or 
burning  up  the  chickens  as  with  brooders  using  lamps  or  any  kind 
of  fire.  They  also  keep  all  lice  of!  the  chickens  automatically  or 
kill  any  that  may  be  on  when  placed  in  the  brooder.  Our  book 
gives  full  plans  and  the  right  to  make  and  use  them  One  can  be 
easily  made  in  an  hour  at  a  cost  of  25  to  50  cents. 

American  Poultry  Advocate 

350  Hogan  Block*  Syracase*  N.  Y. 


'  A  FEW  TESTIMONIALS  < 


Your  system  of  poultry  keeping  should  appetl  to  all  poultry* 
men.  The  advantaires  of  your  system  are  many,  and  the 
quality  of  the  large  flock  of  poultry  you  have  raised  on  jroor 
city  lot  is  the  best  evidence  of  Its  success. 

Cbo.  L.  Haroiicg.  Binffhamtoo,  N.  Y. 

Valley  FalU.  N.  Y..  Sep*.  5.  l»7. 
It  was  my  privfleflre  to  spend  a  week  in  Elmira  during  Aa^ 
ttst.  during  which  time  I  saw  the  practical  working  of  the 
Philo  System  of  Poultry  Keeping  and  was  surprised  at  the  re- 
sults accomplished  in  a  small  comer  of  a  city  yard.  "SeHag 
is  believing"  they  say.  and  if  I  had  not  seen,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  believe  that  such  results  could  have  loUowad  m 
small  an  outlay  of  space,  time  and  money. 

(Rev.)  W.  W.  Cox. 
Windsor.  Vt..  March  8,  W* 
I  consider  the  one  dollar  1  invested  in  the  Philo  tytmm 
Poultry  Review  and  American  Poultry  Advocate  the  best  In- 
vestment lor  the  money  1  ever  made.     Rubskt  L.  PatkKX. 

Jacob's  Creek,  Pa. 
I  received  the  Philo  System  Book  mailed  to  my  home  ad- 
dress. Beachtree.  Pa.  1  am  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  an 
anxious  to  spread  the  good  news  as  far  as  I  can.  I  am  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  engaged  by  the  Baptist  Association  to 
do  Fvangelistic  work.  1  am  on  the  road  all  the  time,  have 
about  14  daj's  in  each  town.  I  am  very  much  intercssed  in 
the  hen  and  will  do  all  1  can  to  help  the  other  feUow  to  know 
how. and  to  spread  the  good  tidings  received  in  the  Phlto  Sys- 
tem. (Rev.)  F.  B.  Williams. 

Special  Introdttctioa  Offer  ^^nltTSTto 

five  for  only  fl.OO  the  book,  with  the  right  to  use  all  plaM. 
One  Year's  subscription  to  Poultry  Review.  A  nttm0tkr 
paper  lor  utility  breeders-  One  year's  subscription  to  dw 
American  Poultry  Advocate.  Upon  receipt  of  Sl.OO  yoti  wlB 
get  the  book  by  return  mail  and  your  subscriptions  will  Met 
at  once. 

Copy  of  the  Ptallo  Syttem  book  and  a  year*! 
Bubscrlptlon  to  Poultry  Review  and  the 
American  Poultry  Advocate,  all  for  $1.00. 
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An  Income  for  Your  Wife 


Whole  Payable  to  her  Monthly  for  Twenty  Years 
Life  or  for  Life,  if  you  should  be  taken  from 
**""       her;    or 

An  Income  payable  to  Younelf  Monthly 
Bodow  for  Twenty  Years  or  for  Life,  to  support 
piln*      you  in  your  declining  years  if  you  five — 
are  the  Great  Features  of  the 

New  Monthly  Income  Policy 

issued  by 

The  Prudential 


A  Monthly  Income  coming  with 
absolute  certainty  will  enable  the 
mother  to  keep  the  family  together 
and  the  children  in  school. 

The  Income  cannot  be  en- 
cumbered or  depreciated. 


Coil  ol  *'Wliole  Life  Pkn" 

At  age  30,  for  $167. 35 
3  year,  during  your  life  (a 
saving  of  513 » 95  a  month) 
your  Family  Will  Receive 
after  your  death  $50.00 
Eifcty  tnoEitli  for  2D 
years,  or  |12, 000  in  all. 


Reoetv 
tiom 


lYlTig  her  Monthly  Income  Check         .      ^.  _ 

I  TIM  Fnutonttel  Insonnce  Go.  JOHN  P.  DRYDBN, 


Incorporated  a.A  n  Stock  Company  by  the  State  ofNew  J*jrSCr. 
President*      Home  Office,  Newaric,  N.  J. 
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See  This  Book  of  Bargains  Before 
You  Order  Your  Magazines  Next  Year 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  it.  It  is  so  full  of  good  things — 
good  combinations  and  good  prices — that  you're  throwing 
away  money  if  you  don't  see  it. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  our  book  customers.  There  are  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these,  and  they  want  to  know  why  we  can't 
save  their  magazine  money  too.  So  we've  set  out  to  do  it, 
not  only  for  our  own  subscribers,  but  for  any  man  or  woman 
who  is  wise  enough  to  cut  out  this  coupon  and  send  for  the 
catalog. 

\  The  catalog  contains  forty  pages  of  bargains.    The  prices 

\.^      are  the  best.     In  fact,  if  you  find  a  lower  price  anywhere 
else,  we'll  meet  it.    That  guarantee  is  safe,  because 
fi/os.    \^       there  won't  be  any  lower  prices. 

of^rS    \  The    catalog   is  free.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

coiPAHY.         \  ^      The  coupon  and  a  two-cent  stamp  will  bring  it 
^\t?Yorkf*^'       ^o      You'll  find  it  interesting  to  look  it  over  even 
Send  me  f roe  your     "^o       1*  YOU  don't  find  anything  you  want.    But 
book  of    Magazine      \        wc'vc  made  it  SO  that  there's  sure  to  be 
Bargains.  \,        somcthing  you  want.    Cut  out  the  cou- 

Name \       po^  ^nd  scnd  it  now— now — now. 

Address \      Tho  Rcview  of  Reviews  Company, 

'\                      13  Astor  Plac«,  New  York 
\ 
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FROM  THE  NEW  TO  THE  OLD. 

BY  J.   HOPKINS. 


r\ID  you  ever  philosophize  over  the  two 
different  kinds  of  people  you  meet  tra- 
veling? Both  vv^ant  novelty,  but  from  oppo- 
site viewpoints.  Taking  a  hint  from  school- 
days, you  might  call  them  Passive  and  Ac- 
tive Travelers. 

Xhe  first  kind  have  troubles  to  forget, — 
office  or  social  or  home  or  health  strains  and 
worries.  To  them  a  good  trip  means  a  pano- 
rama of  interesting  places  and  people,  deftly 
rolled  before  them,  and  viewed  from  a  com- 
fortable orchestra  seat,  as  it  were.  They 
are  like  Mahomet  when  he  could  not  go  to 
the  mountain  and  asked  that  the  mountain 
come  to  him. 

The  other  kind  want  the  chance  to  "  go 
to  the  mountain "  themselves,  to  climb  it 
and  take  dinner  at  the  Half  Way  House, 
and  then  explore  the  cities  and  the  plains  ad- 
joining. They  may  be  trying  to  educate  or 
to  amuse  themselves, — to  make  photographs 
or  to  make  love, — but  they  must  be  Active. 

Now  isn't  it  this  difference  in  travelers 
that  has  always  made  the  great  difficulty  in 
traveling?  For  there  may  be  Active  and 
Passive  members  of  the  same  party  of  friends, 
or  even  of  the  same  family, — indeed,  husband 
and  wife  may  fall  under  the  two  categories. 
Who  is  clever  enough  to  devise  one  single 
schedule  that  will  unite  such  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  all  the  time  and  at  every  stop? 

The  thing  is  done  now-a-days,  but  it  takes 
a  whole  organized  army  of  transportation, 
and  a  lot  of  special  thought  from  the  cap- 
tains of  industry,  to  bring  it  about.  Where 
it  has  been  done,  it  makes  a  good  story. 

For  instance,  those  who  used  to  take  the 
Mediterranean  trip  in  the  old  days  remem- 
ber what  a  tough  problem  it  was  to  keep  any 
group  of  people  united.  It  is  none  too  easy 
for  a  single  resolute  and  experienced  traveler 
to  know  his  or  her  own  mind,  torn  between 
the  thousand  marvels  and  palaces  that  line 
the  mighty  sea  between  the  continents. 

And  with  a  party  of  any  size,  it  used  to 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  get  past  the 
myriad  scenes  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
that  are  household  words  for  beauty  and 
strangeness,     without    distressing    conflicts. 


One  wanted  to  rest  and  look;  another  to  in- 
vestigate and  explore.  By  and  by  every- 
body got  to  hate  the  very  word  "  itinerary." 
In  the  effort  to  please  both  Active  and  Pas- 
sive, it  grew  to  mean  more  and  more  tire- 
some changes,  waits,  embarkations,  disem- 
barkations, and  re-embarkations  on  different 
steamers,  brief  incarnations  at  different 
hotels,  "  living  in  a  trunk,"  and  the  thousand 
bothers  of  customs,  quarantine,  and  baggage 
in  foreign  lands. 

"through  without  change"  to 
europe,  asia,  and  africa. 

So  the  veteran  globe-trotter  will  appre- 
ciate the  infinite  pains  of  the  genius  that  has 
worked  out  a  form  of  ticket  to  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  via  the  Mediterranean,  which 
may  be  bought  and  enjoyed  by  every  member 
of  a  family  alike.  It  will  take  the  Passive 
ones  "  through  without  change,"  literally 
and  luxuriously,  while  the  Active  members 
arc  having  the  shore  excursions,  explorations, 
and  sight-seeing  experiences  of  a  lifetime, 
staying  away  from  the  others  a  couple  of 
hours,  a  couple  of  days,  or  a  couple  of  weeks 
at  a  time,  as  they  wish, — but  always  remain- 
ing part  of  the  same  united  family,  with  the 
same  comfortable  headquarters  on  board  a 
homelike,  high-grade  floating  apartment 
house!  And  the  whole  thing  at  a  cost  of 
less  time  and  money  (and  even  so  much  less 
trouble)  than  many  American  families  spend 
at  home,  or  at  one  of  our  own  fashionable 
winter  resorts. 

THE    ARABIAN    NIGHTS    FOR    I3,000    MILES. 

In  particular,  anybody  who  has  been  plan- 
ning for  a  little  vacation  late  this  winter  can 
get  the  suggestions  of  long  experience  by  in- 
specting the  elasticity  of  this  cleverly  ar- 
ranged ticket.  What  a  triumph  it  is  becomes 
plainer  when  you  think  of  what  a  trip  it  is. 

But  how  can  one  give  any  idea  in  a  few 
words  of  this  journey? — 13,000  miles  into 
the  Arabian  Nights,  through  the  seas  that 
Sindbad  sailed,  to  the  port  of  Cairo,  where  the 
good  caliph  Harun  al  Raschid  adventured  a 
thousand  years  ago, — to  Algiers  and  Athens 


kEt^lElV  OF  REyiElVS  WRITE-UP  SUPPLEMENT. 


WHAT  MORE  CAN  THE  TIRED  TRAVELERS  ASK  THAN   THE  PANORAMA  OF  NAPLES  AND  VESUVIUS,  VIEWED 

FROM   A   COMFORTABLE  STEAMER  CHAIR? 
(Between  blue  skies  and  bluer  waters,  the  steady  Northern  Seabreeze  makes  a  perfect  winter  vacation  climate.) 


and  Smyrna  and  all  the  rest,  that  even  then 
were  old  in  story,  with  the  fascination  of 
strange  lands  and  strange  folk. 

The  sights  can  no  more  be  depicted  than 
can  the  air, — that  balmy  Northern  sea-wind, 
breathing  strength  and  rest  into  tired  bodies 
day  after  day  alike,  between  sapphire  skies 
and  emerald  waters. 

Have  you  ever  basked  in  the  warm  winter 
wind  of  Egypt,  the  dry  and  soothing  breeze 
that  makes  rain  an  extraordinary  event  in 
Cairo,  where  50  degrees  is  the  extreme  of 
winter  cold  ? 

These  things  must  be  seen  and  felt. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  one  can  give  in  print 
is  to  pick  out  for  each  of  the  three  conti- 
nents,— Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, — a  sam- 
ple port  this  marvelous  ticket  calls  for,  and 
to  show  how  the  Active  and  Passive  will 
enjoy  it,  each  in  their  own  way. 

EUROPE. 

Consider  Naples.  Could  anything  drag 
the  idlers  away  from  their  novels,  tea,  and 
gossip,  their  low  reclining  chairs  on  the 
prom-deck,  when  before  them  the  lovely  blue 
bay  curves  around  the  feet  of  the  peaks  re- 
ceding into  the  purple,  and  far  above,  the 
smoke  wreath  of  Vesuvius  tw^'sts  southward, 
in  token  of  fair  weather  and  happy  days? 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  what  can  keep 
those  who  once  devoured  Bulwer's  **  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii "  from  hastening  to  shore 
and  to  those  storied  ruins  nearby,  now  un- 
covered from  the  deathly  ashes  that  buried 
them  1800  years  ago?  Or  are  there  any  of 
the  young  people  who  will  not  climb  to  the 
smoking  crater  of  mighty  Vesuvius,  or  float 


into  the  iridescent  blue  grotto  of  Capri,  or. 
thrill  in  silence  at  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gales among  Sorrento's  lofty  oaks  and 
cypresses? 

ASIA. 

At  Beyrout  it  is  the  same  story.  **  Why 
leave  a  comfortable  steamer,"  say  the  Pas- 
sives, "for  parts  unknown?  Wc  can  see 
these  rolling  mountains  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  this  enormous  and  quaint  city  from 
where  we  sit.  We  might  go  so  far  as  to  dis- 
embark and  wander  around  some  of  those 
curious  mosques  and  bazaars." 

Beyrout,  indeed,  is  an  unusual  sight, — a 
town  of  120,000,  part  of  it  little  changed 
by  Romans  or  Crusaders  or  the  other  in- 
vaders of  many  kinds  since  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury B.  C, — part  modern,  fine  streets  and 
houses  and  good  water  supply. 

But  this  will  not  do  at  all  for  the  Bible 
students  of  the  party,  the  archeologists,  and 
the  adventurous  lovers  of  the  antique  and 
surprising.  They  will  all  be  taking  the  lit- 
tle narrow-gauge  line  to  Damascus,  the  old- 
est city  in  the  world,  whose  history  is  linked 
with  King  Solomon's,  and  whose  founding  is 
traced  back  to  the  days  of  Abraham.  Where 
among  her  Oriental  rivals  are  there  such 
bazaars  as  Damascus  boasts?  Is  she  not  the 
foremost  market-place  for  genuine  Oriental 
rugs?  Are  not  the  vineyards,  the  gardens, 
and  the  orchards  in  her  valley  a  paradise  of 
beauty  in  the  desert?  Do  not  the  gleaming 
domes,  the  minarets  and  crescents  crowded 
above  the  green  foliage  and  the  white  roofs 
at  last  persuade  the  traveler  that  he  is  at 
home  in  the  mysterious  East?     Do  not  the 
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Pbotornpbs  Copyrighted  by  Underwood  A  l^ndrrwood. 

POMPEII,  CAPRI,  ROME, — FOR  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  LEAVE  THE  STEAMER  A  WHILE  AT  NAPLES. 
(A  few  of  the  many  scenes  nearbj'  this  one  of  the  many  stops  the  steamer  makes.  First  is  the 
F'orum  of  old  Pompeii,  bared  of  Its  ashes.  In  the  background  Is  Vesuvius ;  a  climb  to  Its  crater  is  easy 
*im1  exciting  enough.  Next,  another  Porapellan  scene  shows  the  very  ichecl  trackit  made  ISOO  years 
ago.  Underneath  Is  the  ever  beautiful  *'  blue  grotto  "  of  Capri.  And  last,  the  panorama  of  Rome,  from 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.     Four  days  can  be  spent  In  **  The     Eternal  City.") 


REyiEW  OF  REyiEU^S  IVRITE-UP  SUPPLEMENT. 


devout  Arabs  believe   that   this   city   was   a 
model  for  the  paradise  of  the  Koran  ? 

AFRICA. 

Or  suppose  the  party  has  arrived  at  Alex- 
andria and  has  taken  the  four-hour  express 
train  to  Cairo.  Will  not  our  Passives  be 
content  to  sit  on  the  porch  of  the  famous 
Shepheard's  Hotel,  watching  the  strange 
mingling  of  European  fashion  and  pagan  bar- 
barism in  this  kaleidoscope  of  the  Orient? 
One  may  meet,  after  dinner,  in  succession, 
a  well-set-up  English  officer  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation,  an  exquisitely  cultured,  Pari- 
sian-Uiannered  Egyptian  of  title,  an  explorer 
from  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  half-a- 
dozen  attaches  and  travelers  of  as  many  dif- 
ferent European  nations! 

Or  at  most,  the  quiet-minded  of  the  tour- 
ists would  take  advantage  of  the  modern 
conveniences  for  viewing  ancient  wonders, — 
here  the  most  extraordinary  collection  in  the 
world.  To  survey  the  monstrous  pyramids, 
to  question  the  same  Sphinx  that  was  silent 
before  Caesar  and  Saladin  and  Napoleon,  to 
examine,  and  translate  with  the  hand-book's 
aid,  queer  **  writings  on  the  wall  "  by  hands 
dead  these  4000  years,  involve  less  fatigue 
to  the  sojourner  in  Cairo  than  a  mornings 
shopping  trip  in  New  York  City. 

But  the  Active  Travelers  are  not  satisfied^ 
even  with  this.  On,  on  up  the  Nile,  the  same 
fascination  draws  them  that  drew  Alexander 
the  Great,  "  Chinese "  Gordon  of  tragic 
death,  and  miUions  of  eager  men  and  women 
of  all  times. 

A  couple  of  weeks  on  rail  or  boat,  or  both, 
puts  the  tourist  before  more  relics  of  dead 
kings  and  nations  than  any  other  river  val- 
ley the  world  contains.  For  outside  of  the 
narrow  Nile-bed,  Egypt  is  desert.  It  is  along 
the  fertile  valley  that  lie  the  identical  tem- 
ples, collossi,  tombs,  and  monuments  of  the 
ages  that  made  Herodotus  write  of  Egypt 
2300  years  ago :  "  It  contains  more  wonders 
than  any  other  land."  Past  Luxor  and  Kar- 
nak,  to  Assouan  and  return,  the  trip  can 
cover  every  important  point  and  bring  the 
traveler  home  in  less  than  two  weeks. 

A   GREAT   LUXURIOUS   YACHT. 

These  are  only  three  instances  out  of  a 
multitude  to  point  the  moral.  If  a  group  of 
educated  and  congenial  friends  combined  to 
charter  a  great  luxurious  yacht;  if  they  had 
at  their  command  a  number  of  experienced 
globe-trotters  to  carry  out  each  individual's 
wish  exactly,  so  that  both  the  quiet  and  the 


energetic  would  find  just  the  opportunit)' 
which  each  wanted ;  if  their  orders  were  car- 
ried out  regardless  of  cost, — they  could  win 
no  more  happiness,  and,  indeed,  not  as  much, 
as  the  450  fortunate  people  who  will  pay  only 
the  usual  moderate  living  expenses  of  the 
average  comfortable  American  family  dur- 
ing the  two  months  and  a  half  after  they 
start  from  New  York  with  our  magic  ticket 
to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

These  three  seaports  and  their  nei^bor- 
ing  attractions  are  only  a  few  out  of  scores 
and  scores  of  spots  on  the  steamer's  route 
that  have  been  the  old  world's  playgroumb 
and  the  stages  of  moving  history  since  history 
began.  From  Gibraltar  west  to  Constanti- 
nople, from  the  gardens  of  Monte  Carlo  and 
the  white  pillars  of  Athens  on  the  norths  to 
the  Moorish  fortresses  of  Algiers  and  thr 
obelisks  of  Alexandria  on  the  south,  there  is 
the  greatest  variety  of  rest  and  recreation, 
health  and  entertainment,  that  any  party  of 
human  beings  could  visit  so  smoothly,  easily, 
and  comfortably  in  the  short  space  of  sev- 
enty-four days. 

Those  already  intimate  with  these  blue 
seas  and  ancient  cities,  with  a  couple  of 
months  for  vacation  about  February,  will  ask 
only  one  question :  "  Is  the  boat  comfortable 
and  managed  by  some  company  we  know?" 
To  these  experienced  travelers  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  the  big  North  German 
Lloyd  liner  Grosser  Kurfuerst,  taken  off  the 
transatlantic  route  especially  for  this  cruise. 
For  every  Atlantic  traveler  knows  that  this 
boat  is  one  of  the  great  floating  palaces  built 
and  run  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  and 
delicate, — and  that  the  name  of  the  company 
is  assurance  enough  that  all  the  machiner}' 
of  the  trip,  afloat  and  ashore,  will  run  with- 
out the  slightest  friction. 

"  Anything  the  North  German  Lloyd  docs 
is  done  well,"  as  a  general  European  passen- 
ger agent,  whose  business  includes  selling 
tickets  over  all  the  diflFerent  lines,  said  thr 
other  day  to  the  writer. 

But  how  the  veteran  Mediterranean  voy- 
agers will  envy  those  who  have  before  them 
the  pleasure  of  making  their  first  sail  to  the 
winter  playground  of  Europe!  When  one 
of  the  old  stagers  was  asked  to  explain  the 
personal,  intimate  side  of  such  a  trip,  this  is 
what  he  said : 

"  The  first  thing  is  to  be  comfortable. 
The  beauties  of  nature  and  art  are  both  all 
right,  but  take  it  from  an  old-timer,  the 
pleasure  they  give  varies  as  the  square  of 
one's  personal  ease. 


FROM  THE  NEIV  TO  THE  OLD. 
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THE  RUINS   OF  BAALBEK  AND  THE  CURIOSITIES  OF    DAMASCUS, — THE  OLDEST   CITY  IN  THE  WORLD, — 
ONLY  A  SHORT  RIDE  FROM  THE    STEAMER   AT  BEYROUT. 

(The  trayelers  who  take  the  narrow-gauge  railway  from  Bey  rout  Into  the  land  of  Syria  can  mb  their 
yes  and  feel  themselves  back  in  the  dawn  of  history.  The  first  picture  above  shows  the  ruins  of  the  once 
tupendous  temple  to  pagan  Jupiter  at  Baalbek,  the  ancient  Ilellopolls;  the  second  picture,  a  view  of 
be  Damascus  mentioned  so  often  In  the  Bible,  a  city  old  in  Solomon's  time.  Its  history  dates  back  to  the 
ays  of  Abraham.  At  present  It  is  a  quaint  place  to  visit,  with  Its  hundreds  of  minarets  and  crescents.  Its 
ueer  covered  streets,  and  Its  white-roofed  houses,  set  about  with  gardens  watered  by  the  historic  river 
bana. 

The  three  pictures  below  are  scenes  In  old  Damascus :  a  camel  caravan  Just  In  from  the  desert ;  a  group 
f  staring  natives  in  "  the  street  called  Straight "  ;  and,  in  the  last  picture,  the  traditional  wall  by  the 
ate,  down  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  lowered  in  his  escape    from  Damascus.) 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  WRITE-UP  SUPPLEMENT. 


FLutoiirdplis  Cupyrii:hicJ  by  LodcrwooJ  A  Lndtrrtoo*!. 

EGYPT, — A    KALEIDOSCOPE   OF    STRANGE    RUINS    AND   PEOPLE. 
(The  Sphinx,  the  Pyramids,  and  the  thousand  other  wonders   of  Cairo  can  be  seen  with  leiaiirr  and  lax- 
iiry,  even  by  the  more  sedate.     But  the  active  members  of  the    party  will  Insist  on  clirablnK  the  Pyruaki 
and  gazhig  on  the  vast  desert  sand  billows.  Nor  will  they  miss  the  fun  of  camel  rides.  Up  the  Nile,  at  ] 
Thebes,  and  iVesouan,  relics  of  scores  of   dead  kingdoms  are  visible  in  a  couple  of  weeks*  trip.) 


*'  Now  when  you  get  a  528-footer  like  the 
Grosser  Kurfuerst,  one  of  the  largest  ever 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  service,  with  bilge 
keels,  which  cut  down  the  rolling  while  on 
the  ocean  (of  course,  the  Mediterranean  is 
generally  as  smooth  as  a  lake),  why,  the  first 
essential  is  provided  for.  This  boat  is  one  of 
the  broad-beamed  ones,  too  (width  sixty-two 
feet), — which  makes  her  even  steadier  and 
gives  enormous  space  for  promenade  decks, 
and  lets  more  light  and  air  into  the  cabins. 
Of  course,  on  any  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  you  get  every  detail  like  electric  lights, 
handsome  furniture  and  decorations,  pianos, 
libraries,  writing-rooms, — every  arrangement 
for  everything  that  anybody  could  want, 
whether  it  is  privacy  or  exercise  or  society  or 
just  luxurious  idleness."  ' 

LIKE    THE    ENGLISH    HOUSE    PARTIES. 

"  And  you  are  sure,"  asked  a  greenhorn, 
"  that  we  don't  have  to  do  anything  we  don't 
want  to  do  on  a  trip  like  this,  just  because  it 
is  in  the  program  ?  " 

"  Well,"  laughed  the  one  who  had  been 
there  before,  *'  I  should  say  not.  You  are 
thinking  about  the  kind  of  tourist  parties  that 
are  dragged  around  museums  and  public 
places,  with  a  guide-book  in  one  hand  and 
a  time-table  in  the  other." 

"  A  modern  Mediterranean  trip  like  this 
is  not  work ;  it's  fun.  It  is  modeled  on  the 
English   house-party  plan.      Every  day   the 


■  a 


hosts  provide  entertainment  in  variety,  ml 
the  choosing  is  done  by  the  guests.  No  func- 
tion is  obligatory, — except  eating.  On  a  bott 
like  the  Grosser  Kurfuerst,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  biggest  business  organizations  of 
the  kind  is  at  your  command.  The  boat  isn't 
hired  by  some  promoter, — the  North  German 
Lloyd  people  undertake  the  whole  thii^ 
themselves.  There  is  no  slavery  to  the  suae 
program  for  one  and  all." 

"  What  kind  of  people  go  on  this  tti^l  '^ 
"Well,  the  North  German  Lloyd 
conservative  Fine,  the  kind  that  attracts 
servative  people.  The  best  way  is  to  lixsk 
at  any  of  their  passenger  lists;  you  will  see 
that  the  company  on  the  Kurfuerst  wil]  be 
agreeable  and  representative  of  Americans 
best.  Of  course,  each  passage  is  *  first  class.* 
This  boat  is  strictly  limited, — no  overcfowd- 
ing  is  allowed.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  are  all 
they  will  take  on  it  for  this  cruise.  Win 
you  think  of  the  two  or  three  thousand  Ait 
the  big  liners  are  accustomed  to  bring  monttk 
you  can  appreciate  how  few  that  is.  YbafVi 
feel  lost  on  a  boat  the  size  of  the  GSHMMT 
Kurfuerst  if  you  want  to." 

A  PARADISE  FOR  THE  PASSIVE. 

At  this  point  one  prospective  traveler  got 
interested,  sent  to  the  North  German  Lloyd 
office,  and  read  the  description  of  the  trip. 
Certainly  there  are  no  travelers  so  PassivT, 
and  none  so  Active,  that  both  together  could 
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)t  make  a  memorable  occasion  tour  of  this 
[editerranean  sail. 

"  The  mountain  can  come  to  Mahomet." 
b  the  tired,  nothing  induces  rest  as  much 

the  aw^  and  satisfaction  of  gazing  at  im- 
essive  mountains,  especially  from  the  water. 

is  a  fascination  that  begins  in  childhood 
id  never  ends.  And  think  of  those  noble 
id  historic  heights  that  will  glide  by  the 
?amer  chair  of  the  lucky  idler  on  board 
e  Grosser  A'l/r/f/^rj/;— Gibraltar,  Eng- 
id's  mighty  lion  of  defense  in  the  enemy's 
untry;  the  rising  fortressed  terraces  of  Al- 
*rs;  the  heights  of  Villafranca,  gay  with 
non  groves  and  shade  trees,  in  the  distance 
2  tropical  gardens  and  glittering  white  pal- 
»  of  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo;  the  wall  of 
)untains  around  the  Harbor  of  Genoa, 
thplace  of  that  famous  navigator,  the  first 

sail  the  "Southern  Route"  to  America; 


the  rocky  citadel  and  cliffs  at  Malta,  where 
the  valiant  knights  of  St.  John  once  held  ail 
enemies  at  bay;  the  Acropolis  towering  above 
Athens,  bearing  the  gleaming  Parthenon  pil- 
lars, crowning  the  ruins  and  the  modern  suc- 
cessor of  what  was  once  the  most  brilliant 
city  of  the  world. 

A  volume  could  be  written  alone  about  the 
mountain  panoramas  that  will  p^s  before 
old  admirers  and  new  on  the  Grosser  Kur- 
fuerst.  And  always  the  blue  Southern  skies 
above,  the  bluer  sea  below,  and  the  sweet 
Southern  air  luring  to  little  naps,  bringing 
brighter  cheeks  and  surprising  appetites. 

THE   LUCKY  ONES  CAN   LINGER. 

Perhaps  some  lucky  member  or  members 
of  the  party  can  extend  the  time  beyond  the 
Grosser  Kurfuerst's  return  in  April.  The 
same  obliging  ticket  enables  them  to  do  so. 


Photorrapb  Copyriirhtcd  by  Underwood  A  Undrrwood. 
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BITS   OF   THE   PANORAMA   OF    HISTORIC   HEIGHTS    AND   CITIES   OLD   AND    NEW. 
(Beside  Gibraltar,  Monte  Carlo,  and  Constantinople  on  the   left.  Is  Posltano,  above  the  picture  of  the 
»«cr  KuriueT%t,  before  which  will  pass  these  and  a  hundred  other  famous  spots,  charming  to  those  who 
ti  merely  to  sit  and  watch,  and  full  of  excitement  for  the   more  Active  who  go  ashore  for  sight-seeing 
recreation.) 


if£;  .£-♦    CF  kEkiEA'S  URJTE-LP  SUPPLEMENT. 


-\     S'.CCESSIOX    OF   CLRIOrS    PEOPLES. 
« T^  'r'.i-.r  '•jv^a^fL   3rv«n»^y<!^  Iz^Lxam :  tW  Asiaii^,  siV«t  orer  their  meal  of  chicken  and    rict  :  asd 
tjhe  !Bi£:L2»ni  B^^.-LLnif  <<  tW  Afrieam  Ae«ert.  n-pryaeox  oalj   a  fev  of  the  iDe<|ley  of  races  that  paaa  ^ 


Thus  for  die  more  letsumT  is  opened  up  the 
wbole  treasure  of  European  cmlizatioo,  old 
and  new, — from  the  art  of  the  palaces  of 
Venice  to  that  of  the  Paiisxan  dressmakers. 

Now  at  Genoa,  or  at  Naples  or  Villa- 
franca,  these  extra-fortunate  members  can 
leave  the  Grosser  Kurfmerst  and  can  re- 
turn without  additional  charge  up  to  August 
I,  1909,  in  the  first  cabin  of  one  of  the  North 
German  Llord  steamers,  which  constantly 
sail  from  Genoa«  Naples,  Gibraltar,  Bremen, 
Cherbourg,  or  Southampton. 

Those  who  like  to  know  all  die  details 
beforehand  can  get  them  by  writing  to  Oel- 
richs  &  G>mpany,  the  North  German  Lloyd's 
general  agents,  at  5  Broadway,  New  York 
Cit>%  They  have  complete  and  minute  infor- 
mation. You  can  learn  all  about  the  ship, — 
of  how  she  was  built  at  the  great  y-ards  of 
Danzig,  and  bears  the  highest  rating  given 
by  the  Germanic  Lloyds ;  of  her  9700  horse- 
power, giving  a  cruising  speed  of  fifteen  to 
sixteen  knots  an  hour. 

Just  the  names  of  some  of  die  places  vis- 
ited suggest  the  many  sides  of  this  vacation : 
February  11  Leave  New  York;  19,  Maderia; 
21,  Gibraltar;  23,  Algiers;  25,  Genoa;  27,  Malta- 
March  I  Piraeus,  Greece;  Athens;  3,  Con- 
stantinople; 7,  Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea;  8, 
Smyrna;  Side  Trip  No.  i  to  Ephesus;  11,  Bey- 
rout,  Syria;  Side  Trip  No.  2  to  Baalbek  and 
Damascus;  12.  Haifa;  Side  Trip  No.  3  to  Gali- 
lee; Jaffa;  Side  Trip  No.  4  to  Jerusalem,  the 
Dead  Sea,  Nazareth,  Jordan,  Jericho,  etc;  19, 
Alexandria.  A  great  number  of  side  trips  are 
arranged  for  Eg>T)t  during  a  stay  of  12  days, — 
Luxor,  Thebes,  Kamak,  Sakkarah,  Assouan,  etc. 
April  3  Naples ;  side  trips  to  Rome  and  to  the 
environs  of  Naples;  10,  Genoa;  Villafranca;  17, 
Azores,  and  sail  for  New  York;  24,  Arrive  at 
New  York. 


Infinite  variety, — the  certainty  of  pleas- 
ure for  one  and  all, — does  it  exist  to  sucb 
degree  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  or  ce 
the  route  of  any  other  "  ticket  "  ? 

Imagine  the  strongest  human  contrast  \^ 
can.  Imagine  on  the  one  hand  the  pUdi 
satisfaction  of  middle-age,  finding  hliss  ic 
quiet  contemplation  of  the  ruined  "  Cas 
tello  "  rising  out  of  the  Neapolitan  sea  heforr 
Vesuvius,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  more  of 
the  expressions  of  those  ages  when  art  flo>»- 
ered  from  men's  souls  into  buildings  and  pic- 
tures unsurpassed  ever  since, — ^all  to  be  sefD 
from  the  steamer's  deck,  or  in  a  icvi  hours. 

Imagine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ambitioa 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  the  craving  or 
the  weary  for  an  ever-changing  succession  of 
exciting  and  novel  sensations, — the  nature 
that  enjo>'s  the  laughable  donkey  or  camel 
ride  in  Cairo,  the  strenuous  scramble  up  and 
doi^-n  the  great  Pyramid,  the  jolt  of  the 
Portuguese  "  carro "  sledge  up  the  heaven- 
climbing  Madeira  mountains;  the  whirl  of 
cosmopolitan  society  in  Rome,  or  the  ro- 
mance and  gayety  of  Europe's  smart  set  or 
the  Riviera,  at  Nice,  or  Mcntone;  or  e\Tn 
a  jaunt  to  dangerous  Monte  Carlo, — "  just 
for  the  experience." 

All  this,  I3»500  miles  in  sevent>*-four  da>^i, 
the  expense  as  low  as  $350,  on  a  perfectly  ap- 
pointed sea  palace,  under  management  of  of- 
ficers and  officials  renowned  for  their  effi- 
ciency,— where  in  the  world  is  there  a  vaca- 
tion like  this?  Here  every  one  of  the  fam- 
ily and  friends,  Active  and  Passive  alike,  can 
choose  each  his  own  enjoyment.  Here  i^ 
something  for  all  to  do  and  to  remember, 
always  with  delight 


^nrO/dStandan/o/l^jri'pTiT) 
\Mano£xceSenc^ifi  LDLK 
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IN  1852  when  the  first  Weber  piano  was  created ^ 
Albert  Weber  was  hailed  as  a  genius  in  piano  con- 
struction. He  demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  to 
bring  piano-tone  closer  to  the  sympathetic  quality 
of  the  human  voice  than  had  ever  been  done  before. 

Today  the  spirit  of  progress  that  dominates  the 
production  of  the  Weber  is  such  that  the  world's 
foremost  musicians  choose  it  for  their  personal  use. 

When  Paderewski  set  his  seal  of  approval  upon 
the  Weber  by  playing  it  exclusively  during  his  last 
tour,  the  highest  authority  in  the  world  was  added  to 
the  many  other  triumphs  of  this  famous  instrument. 

When  yau  face  the  piano  question »  the  Weber 
should  be  the  first  to  receive  your  consideration.  It 
will  be  to  your  direct  interest  to  see  and  hear  the 
Weber  Piano  in  the  warerooms  of  our  nearest 
authorized  agents.  Let  us  send  you  their  address 
together  with  Weber  Art  CataloE  M. 

THE  WEBER  PIANO  COMPANY 
Aeolian  Hall  362  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


/AJVOIA 


.0^ 


The  Whole  World 
Places  the  Pianola 
First  Among  Piano- 
Playing  Instruments 

The  person  who  is  willing 
to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others  is  the  one  who  makes  the 
least  mistakes.  When  you  come  to  buy  a 
Piano-player  or  Player-piano  you  are  safe  if 
you  follow  the  general  consensus  of  opinion. 
There  are  four  points  that  should  predom- 
inate In  influencing  your  decision. 

1.  The  Opinion  of  the  Buying  Public 

The* sales  of  the  Pianola  exceed  those  of 
all  other  instruments,  not  merely  in  one  sec- 
tion  or  in  one  country,  but  throughout  the 

world. 


2.  The  Opinion  of  the  Great  Musicians 

The  musical  world  is  practically  a  unit  in  giving 
the  Pianola  first  place.  Many  famous  musicians 
have  gone  on  record  as  stating  that  the  Pianola  is 
the  only  instrument  of  its  kind  that  is  genuinely 
artistic. 

3.  The  Character  of  Its  Patrons 

The  Pianola  is  the  only  instrument  of  the 
kind  to  be  generally  purchased  by  Royalty,  by 
leaders  in  the  society  world,  by  the  great  captains 
of  industry,  corporation  heads,  railroad  and  insur- 
ance presidents,  etc.     Over  one  hundred  of  the 


foremost  educational  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  have 
bought  the  Pianola  to  teach 
music,  giving  it  the  prefer- 
ence   over   all    other  instru 
ments. 


4.  Features  that  Appeal  to  Your 
Own -Eye,  Ear  and  Intelligence 

The   Pianola   alone   has  the  Meirosiyk 
which  insures  an  artistic,  musicianly  rendi- 
tion.    The  Pianola  alone  has  the  Themodisl, 
which  brings  out  the  theme   or  uielody  no 
matter  where  it  may  run  over  the  keyboard. 
The  Pianola  is  recognized  to  have  superior  re- 
sponsiveness and  greater  capacity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  taste. 

Back  of   the  Pianola  are  no  less  than  316 
patents  protecting  from  imitation  the  many  de- 
tails which   have  won   for  this  instrument  the 
leading  position  that  it  has  continuously  held  ever 
since    Piano-players    first    came    into    prominence. 

Caution 

The  names  **  Pianola"  and  **  Pianola  Piano"  can  not  be  indis- 
criminately  applied.  They  refer  exclusively  to  the  instrui|ients  made 
by  The  Aeolian  Company.  Write  for  name  of  our  nearest  agent  so 
that  you  may  be  sure  of  seeing  the  genuine. 

PRICES :  The  Pianola  in  cabinet  form  (ready  to  attach  to  your 
present  piano)  costs  from  $250  to  $450.  Or  you  can  buy  the  Pianola 
Piano,  a  complete  piano  with  Pianola  concealed  in  the  interior,  from  $550 
to-$1050.  All  instruments  sold  on  easy  monthly  terms.  Write  for  catalog  M. 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 
Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Ave.,  near  34th  St,  New  York 


>37henYou  Set 
Out  To  Buy  A 

PIANOLA  PIANO 

BON'T  BE  SATISFIED  WITH  MERE- 
LY  A  *VPLAYER^PIANO. "    The  word 
*'Playcr-piano"  has  been  coined  by  the  music* 
trade  to  cover  a  great  variety  of  instruments 
which  have  been  produced  since  the  Pianola 
Piano  met  with  its  remarkable  success. 
The  Pianola  Piano  is  in  a  class  by  itself*     It  is  the  only 
piano  that  contains  the  genuine   Pianola  with  its  world-wide 
prestige  and  many  exclusive  features  of  vital  importance* 

At  the  head  of  the  Pianola  Piano  line  stands  the  famous 
Weber,  the  choice  of  Paderewski  and  Rosenthal,  — the  piano 
that  has  occasioned  marked  comment  by  its  progressiveness 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  advanced  pianistic  standards. 
At  a  somewhat  lower  price  comes  the  Steck  Pianola  Piano. 
Even  more  moderate  in  price  are  the  Wheelock  and 
Stuj-^-^esant  Pianos,  All  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  are  known 
as  standards  in  their  respective  classes. 

The  genuine  Pianola  is  not  obtainable  in  any  other  pianos. 
Therefore,  the  multitude  of  so-called  '*  Player-pianos"  must 
depend  for  their  playing  efficiency  upon  some  instrument  of 
less  renown  and  without  the  vital  features  which  have  made 
the  Pianola  a  world  ^standard. 

The  Aeolian  Co,,  Aeolian  Hall,  362  FSftli  Ave.,  near  54th  St.,  N*Y. 
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i  Out  Money 


for  "  Nerve  Medicine"  and  keeping  right  on  drinking  coffee,  is  like  pour- 
ing oil  on  a  fire  with  one  hand  and  water  with  the  other. 

Coffee  contains  a  drug — Caffeine — and  much  of  the  "nervousness/' 
headaches,  insomnia,  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  long  train  of  ails, 
come  from  the  regular  use  of  coffee. 

Prove  it  by  leaving  off  coffee  10  days  and    use  well  made  Postum. 

Such  a  test  works  at  both  ends  of  the  problem,  you  leave  off  the  drug, 
caffeine  (contained  in  coffee),  and  you  take  ( n  the  rebuilding  food  elements 
in  Postum. 

A  personal  test  will  prove  that  ••There's  a  Reason"  for 

POSTUM 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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At  the  Christmas  Matinee 


DID  you  ever  see  the  face  of  a  child  when  it  is  absolutely  happy  ?  It  is 
a  wonderful  thing  to  make  a  child  happy.  If  an  Edison  Phonograph 
had  no  other  mission  than  to  entertain  the  children  it  should  be 
found  in  every  home  where  there  is  even  one  child.  But  the  Edison  Phono- 
graph is  not  merely  a  children's  plaything,  though  it  is  the  best  playfellow  a 
child  can  have.  A  child  plays  with  its  other  playthings — but  the  Edison 
Phonograph  plays  with  the  child. 

That  same  Phonograph  appeals  to  all  the  children,  large  and  small ;  to 
grown-ups  as  well  as  to  children  ;  to  guests  as  well  as  to  the  family.  That  is  why 

every  mother 

every  mistress  of  a  home  and 

every  hostess  should  have  an 


Edison  Phonograph 


Every  mother  who  reads  this  should  decide 
today  that  Christmas  will  bring  at  least  one 
joyful  entertainer  into  her  house — an  Edison 
Phonograph.  Act  on  that  good  resolution  at 
once.  Go  to  an  Edison  dealer  today  and  hear 
the  Edison,  select  your  style,  pick  out  a  supply 
of  Records,  and  make  this  Christmas  a  Phono- 
graph Christmas. 


You  owe  it  to  yoar  chil- 
dren and  to  yourself  to 
write  today  for  the  book 
telling  why  every  woman 
needs  an  Edison  Phono- 
graph and  making  clear 
all  that  the  Edison  Phono- 
graph could  do  for  you. 


C^^^^aBd^^m^ 


NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,     24  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  New  Jersey^ 

Tbb  Edison  Businbss  Phonograph  saves  the  time  of 
hish-salAiled  men  and  increaseB  their  letter-writinir  caiNicfty. 
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The  greatest  improvement  in 
sound -reproducing  instruments 
was  made  when  Mr.  Edison 
invented  Amberol  Records 

No  one  thing  has  added  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Edison  Phonograph  as  a  Record  which  plays  more  than  four 
minutes,  and  reproduces  the  melody  or  voice  so  clearly 
and  perfeAly  that  the  illusion  almost  defies  detection. 

Edison  Amberol  Records  are  the  same  size  as  the 
ordinary  Edison  Records.  They  can  be  played  upon  any 
Edison  Phonograph  by  the  addition  of  an  attachment 
which  any  dealer  can  supply  and  any  dealer  can  affix. 

Longer  sele6^ions  are  now  available  for  the  Edison 
Phonograph  than  have  ever  been  available  before  for  any 
sound  -  reproducing  machine,  and  these  selections  are 
better  given. 

No  Edison  Phonograph  outfit  is  complete  without 
the  attachment  to  play  Edison  Amberol  Records. 

You  can  hear  these  new  Records  at  any  dealer's.  Learn 
about  the  attachment  and  equip  your  Phonograph  with 
it  today.  If  you  haven't  an  Edison  Phonograph,  a  new 
Phonograph  can  be  bought  which  plays  both  styles  of 
Records — the  two-minute  and  four- minute. 

Your  dealer  will  give  you  a  descriptive  list  of  Edison  Amberol  Records,  the 
new  instruments  and  attachments,  or  you  can  write  to  us  for  this  information. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  24  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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THE  BEAUTY  of  WOOLENS 

and  Flanneb  lies  in  their  Scir 
^^""^  ness  and  Fluffiness,  and  m'lh- 

ing  Washable  demands  Mith 
Careful  handling  in  the  Wash 
Avoid  the  Rubbing  of  Soap 
and     Washboard    that    Ma!- 

tthe  Fibres  and  makes  ihmt 
Hard  and  Shrunken  bdwc  i 
their  lime.  Those  who  caie 
most  for  Clean  -^  Soft  --* 
Unshrunken  Woolen*  aud , 
Flannels  are  Particular  to  L  if 
II  PEARLINE  according  u, 
^iirections. 


eanin 

Directions  for  Washing 
Woolens  and  Flannels. 


Flannels  by  Hand  in  lufcew 
inse  thoroughly  in  Warm  Wi 
wnng  L/ry,  Pull  atid  Shake  well,  Dry  in  warm  tern 
perature,  and  they  will  Keep  Soft  Without  Shrinking/ 


£sterdrooK 


it/i 


O 


03 


\\n 


Stee/  Fens 

ZSO  styles 


For  business, 
I  the  home,  schools 
I —every  purpose. 

Backed  by 

a  haU'centur)'  s 

rcpntatiun* 

A\  *i\\  shiiioners* 

The  Eslerbrooh  Sleet  Pen  MIfl.  Co, 
26  John  SI,,  NBwYgfk. 

Works:  Camden,  N.J. 


^'Arcadia 

-    "     MIXTURE  . 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE  I 

In  Hch  pound  tNer*  are  three  to  four  handni  It 
plpc|uir«-itccwt9f2.00pcrpoaafi-tbr«qaatiiEi  m 
or «  ^nt  a  jHpe*  * 

If  you  »niake  Wv*  p1p««  m  d»f  IVw  leHthi«|i«r 
cetit.4  -five  hour*  of  pkeuitre  lor  fditr  c«at»-a^ 
tain  I  y ,  ARCADIA  U  th^p  cnatigi!i  for  jwi  to  ««niii 

Send     10    CFNTS    tw**M»f*!»«JU>*i?^ 

THE     SURBRUO      COMPANY 
132  Rcade  Street,  New  V<»rk 
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CvpT'lfhl  IMi  B.  Kupp«Dhelmaj'  *  C4, 


Pi^r  t>art  of  ymir  appearnnre  in  winte* 


L^iTjiku-^jt^lflCtaiit.^^J 


ir  over 


*&i^ij|^^ 


Tiivirnitfniriri'lliirtniiHiiint^ 


NHEIMER 


nOSTDK 
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A 


MYOPIA 


» > 


Town  and  Country  Shirt  possessing  the 
merit  of  being  unusual  without  being  ireakish.    It  is  a 

SHIRT 

creation  of  more  than  usual  merit, 
$2.00.     Other  styles  $1.50  and  up. 


Made  under  the  Clvrt  Label  only.  Send  ior  **Ptapcr  1 
Cluett,  Peasodt  &  Co.,  Makers,  453  Bircr  SL,  TVbjt,  N.  T* 
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OTTS  PLUMBING 


i 


? 


Mott't  Cdonial  Bath  Room.    One  of  24  interiora  ir^  our  IiodL  *'Mod«m  Rumbirm."    PHce  of  bttth, 
lavatory,  needle  l>atk.  receptor,  water  clotfrt>  and  po  reel  kin  bath  seat.  $^68.  SO. 

THE  recognition  in  recent  years  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  sanitary  bathroom,  has  been  followed 
by  another  recognition  —  the  importance  of  a 
beautiful  bathroom.  For  the  finest  bathrooms  we  find 
the*  present  day  requirement  to  be  Imperial  and 
Vitreous  porcelain  fixtures,  that  unite  in  decorative 
harmony.    Observe  the  illustration. 

MOTTS  IMPERIAL  AND  VITREOUS  PORCELAIN 
is  the  highest  development  of  sanitary  science  and  designing.     Its  china 
white  glaze  is  produced  by  kiln  heat  sufficiently  intense  to  fuse  meraL  It 
is  unstainable,  non-absorbent  and  wcar-rcsisttng.  We  also  make  porce- 
lain enameled  iron  fixtures  which  are  illustrated  in  ** Modem  Plumbing/' 

M|^Q|^£j^  This  book  just  from  the  press,  shows  24  handsome 
Of  I  JfJimi^n  »  bathroom  equipments  costing  from  $85  to  $3000.  In 
PLUMolNG  it  are  given  full  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  individ- 
ual fixtures,  also  general  hints  on  tiling  and  decoration.  7^o  any  one 
conteniplating  building  or  remodeling,  a  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

THEJ.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

1828  ::  EIGHTY  YEARS  OF  SrPHEMACY  tt  1908 
FIFTH    AVENUE   AND  17th   STREET,     NEW    YORK    CITY 
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Tfiiiidad  AtphiU  l^kc 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  insured  with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — Nature's 
absolute  waterproofer.  Doubly  insured  backed 
by  the  written  guarantee  of  a  thirty-two-million- 
dollar  organization.  Genasco  gives  lasting  protec- 
tion—and costs  about  the  same  as  ordinary  roofing. 

Be  OQ  the  safe  side.  Ask  your  dealer  for'  Genasco.  Look  foi 
trade-mark,  and. insist  on  the  "real  thing."  Mineral  or  sni 
surface.      Write   for  the   Good    Roof  Guide    Book   and    samples. 


THE   BARBER   ASPHALT   PAVING    COMPANY 

L«cf««t  jmHliiticrft  «f  tfi|?hah  and  instil 
mmAUfmautftm  of  r«uly  ni^iin^  in  ihr  wen  Id. 


PHILADELPHIA 


N«w  Y«rk 


Chic&t? 
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Jl  isti*t  what  tbe  niJittrcss  h  made  of,  or  bow  it  looks- 
it  is  Jkimf  ii  i>  ffioiii'  oxifl  A<ri«'  tt  insti  that  couitta. 

Other  uiatLresics  are  miuie  of  cXitUjiit  but  on]/  the 
OstCTTCKXjr    is    made    in    the    Ostennoor   iff  17    undtrr    the 

i^Mrlusive  OBtemitwr  patents. 
Other  mattn-secs  Jn;iy  look  like  the  Ostcnnoor  when 
r^  but  only  the  O^ermix^r  caa  show  testimonials  froin 
rs  that  say:    '*Voiir  mattixss  13  as  gotwi  after  twcnty- 
:  years'  use  &s  on  the  day  it  was  bought" 


Ostermoor 

Mattress  *15. 


H  b  just  as  easy  lor  yoa  tn  get  a  gemtim  Osftrm^^tr  as 
die  inferior  iinitaliciri- — Ai\d  you  will  p^ij  littler  ^  ^^y*  miore 
— for  the  lower  cost  of  making  the  imitation  is  coimteracted 
Igr  tbe  iatiger  profit  nectssary  to  indxioc  the  dealer  to 
lUDdle  tU 

But  yau  must 


If  you  want  the  one  Mattress  that  is  n^i  stuffed,  ncff 
packed;  bat  built  up^  s^lieet  uptm  sheet.     Thus, 
an  Ostermoor  will   remain  luxuriously  elastic, 
supremely  coinfijrtable  and  rtstful  for  a  life- time* 

Our  I44-Pa2e  Book  Sent  Free  With  Samples 

Ouj-  book,  '*Th«  Test  af  Timet"  is  a  mighty  inter- 
estmg  stoiy  about  beds  of  all  the  agi^s,  about  mattreis&es, 
and  about  sleep^  It  ttlU  >*?«  how-  to  get  a  good  night's 
rest      It's  free — ^  post:d  brirurs  JL 

Skep  on  aa  OsteriTvour  Mitttrcss  lor  a  month— then,  if 
fffr  ff»y  r^aion  you're  d^satlsfied,  we'll  return  every  pt ruiy 
of  your  money. 

There's  an  Ostermoor  Bt-altrr  in  m^-isl  places^ — the 
live^  merchant  in  to^vn,  H  you'll  write  ua  we'll  give  ynu 
hia  tiame*  But  don't  take  chances  with  imit^diims,  at  other 
stores — make  sure  you're  getting  the  genuine  O^termtx^r 
—our  trademark  label  is  yotir  gua^antet^  ^Ve  vv  ill  ship  you 
a  Mattress  by  estprvsis  prepaid  same  d^j  your  check  is  re- 
ceived tff  tis  when  we  have  no  dealer  or  he  hns  none  in 
stock.     The  free  book — don't  forget  it^-a  pjstd  brings  it 

OSTERMOOR   eSl   COMPANY 

133  E:ils«b«tli  Stre^  New  York 
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The  grocer  may  sell  you  a  poor  lamp- 
chimney,  saying,  "it's  just  as  good  as  the  Macbeth 
chimneys." 

But  when   it  breads  from  heat,  you  learn   that 
the  grocer  was   mistaken. 

My  name  on  a  lamp-chimney  means  that  the 
man  who  made  it  says  that  it  will  not  break 
from  heat — and  the  man  who  makes  a  thing 
usually   knows   what  it  is   made  of. 

Macbeth   lamp-chimneys   at  a  few   cents 
apiece  more  are  cheaper  than  the  breaking 


kind 


at   any    price. 


My  Lamp-Chimney  Book  insures  getting  the  right  ehimney  for 
any  burner,  and  gives  suggestions  about  lamps,  chimnej-a,  wicks,  oils, 
and  tells  how  to  keep  lamps  in  order.  1  gladly  mail  it,  free,  to 
anyone  who  writes  for  ft.     Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsbargh 
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If 


oi 


S  A   GIFX    Cttmmuriilv  5*iver    is    un- 

lire  jiIvtTf  ^tvei    unn^uuf  w^^nnj^  f^u^i>t>  ; 
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Anx  QDP  wild  1«fun1LI&rw1Ch 
tb^  rf-Eiijttfl  fTDiD  TcxAA  Irrji^&ted 
lADd  wtU  t^Ll  f^au  that  thfl  f^fBtt, 

m'^nent  Irji'oiue  from  m  rmall  odi- 
Ia^  1«  tA  lu'^f^t  tiolc]  nl  ■.f«w  »cre«  at 
TflJCHf  Irriffitfffi  Ijand. 

Hut ,  laiTf  Uifort?.  It  hLi  required 

■nm«  eftplbik  -at  l<«|it  a  fv  w  band- 

fwl  do^JjKrtf— «Jict  It  bAfl  been  ntsrei 

MMry  for  tbr  pLirc-bJu- 

«T  (q  f^i^  ftnn  IJTe  OD 

inAlct'ilt]}o»p|ti^efor 

:yDU  to  gm%  tea  bcnw 

i>f  tLia  IIP  eat  kind  or 

.      ^     ,.       .  TeiaH  Irrlpjittd 

lADtf  liliiimlereDltlTmttoiL^  Injwin^  prnp^rf^  fromttift 

•  ery  bwt^lniiJuK,  it  vau  t^n  m.t0«3.hi  a  wwk* 

TocL  can  ^u  ftnd  iJt0  on  IE— khiuiutvlj  A9teanA  ot 
kC  liid«piH[iili-]it  livlD^  from  It  alone, 

Ur  Hrraeiren>«l]t«  will  be  mmde  ti>  Iiatv  it  cnltL 
Tm404  for  y on  for  a  Bma)|  tUart  of  lb*  e^p*. 

Now  1  laa  ftiid  will  pro?*  all  ttilfl  fnoin  Che  blgbAnt  ^athorltla* 
Inthpiarjil. 

A 1 1  JO  u  bire  to  d  o  Is— writ«  to  in«  and  i»j , "  Ptut  e«  to  ra  e  rhac 
t«n  acroii  of  yooi  Toua  trriK^t^'d  Land  cnu  ba  miule  to  produ^ 
ajl  lliKiiiie  or  from  I1,00«<<n  to  t^,fm^W  a  y*mr." 

I  bafe  tb«  jvroof .  so  read  wli*t  mj  cumpaji^  win  «!o  for  joa* 

New  Safe  Land  Plan 

1  will  dellT«r  at  ^nce  tf  thp  ritl'^'Ti  ti  flut*  Fank  of  Watwtow. 
Teiaa,  a  Warranty  |j*ed  to  t€'U  *icr"?s  ot  ttiE«  lanJ  ol  thie  Fecoi 
Valk'jf  1^11  d  wid  IrrliratlQii  rnnipaiit  aa  npr  tho  KLibrtlrlaloQ 
of  the  Lloinpaiiy'ff  pri:>iJ(?rlj  mode  liy  Job  a  wjIpoh  and  iMtui  for 
record  with  tbe  Ouunty  L'lerk  of    Wrtni    t'ouuty,  TtjaJ, 

I  will  deliver  at  ancv  ta  roii,  i>n*-  of 
onrHecurea  lj.nd  Cojitracti  fbr  the  >^'ar- 
raiitr  UcDd  kttbBBadk— titi  tiie  c<)ntr»fri& 
■  ppvars  %■  t?ertin<?Bt«  hIj^ikmI  bv  an  t'CDeer 
of  tbe  (iank  and  h  ertll'ylnn  that  ih^  itank 
tiuyourd'n-d  aod  w|]|  ilj^LlYt^r  It  U,  jtun 
aclornriirto  ib<^  tunna  ^f  yoiir  fl^eurrd 
iAnd  i:ontrart#  Tbs  Baok  ftcta  ai  ati  inde- 
l>t^i]>:L«pt  airrnt  (or  ^otb  of  ut— (o  ^^uatko^ 
tvi"  (air  pla^. 

luu  hiukC  t>aT  fri-fl*  *  wMjc^or  at  lim 
rfct*i  of  I3r«0  A  w  C'i^k  i  1 1  m  r>rii  tit  I y ,  q  uai-tflriy , 
tccu I  Annual  oranniiul  |»a> lUf^n tjl. 

Or  vQu  tao  [»;-  aa  HlUqIi  Cait^r  ma 
yoQ  like. 

At  the  f-ni  nf  oacb  ye*r— if  jou  tako  more  than  a  y*iar  to 
complete  jour  pftjruvfiE*— jou  will  ba  craii\%io4  witb  &  iwr  cent 
pt^r  allDUIn  OLi  tijt!  atooEio(;^po  bata  t>aJd. 

fl^  d^wa  «ncl  n  a  weak  j^ald  re^ularty,  aad  tbe  InfpiYrt 
prodit-^  wU  I  matura  your  CoaCncl  tn  »  Uttie  otbf  two  mtid  tbree- 
rourtbnjrfarv. 

Bat  j^ou  i;aji  matqre' jr^nrOontraet  br  pajlji^r  cbe  «ani<^  total 
aijinrint,  t*K?,  in  a  dfij  +  a  Jitoiithtilx  montbt,a  year^or  in  ajij  lesc 
tliri*!  tbntn  sJ  ^  y^^aiT^  aitil  viivu^s^t  your  n*tfiilar  reculs^ta  and 
yuTir  iiiurp-xt  iiii«iM  naca^rf^dltriH^elptei  total  I4S3,  all  fon  Jiar*  to 
do  to  ittt  your  lund  I0  to  li^kc  or  ^.i-nd  yoor  recelptti  and  yon  r  eon* 
tract  io  tiic  OltlEjti'ji  Stato  J^ault  at  liamtcw,  Teiu,  tof^«lb0r 
with  twentv  ewbt  vendor  Uea  not^^  «acb  for  KJ»^  paj^abi^*  ona 
pvery  lbJ'€^e  mufttbfl  for  tttwu  years, 

J  Tbe  tiabk  will  fbru  giTv  joii  your  Warranty  De*;d  to  tba 
Tand^  wblcb,  aeeordlniE  to  tbtt^Conlra^t  and  tiut  bv^id,  nmst  be 
tuLly  irrliTated  ami  aLI  ondor  cultlvaLli^a. 

KemifTnbi'r  th]«i  l^t^'n  at-r^n  '.^f  land  which  1  mni^t  flrvtrrf-oTn 
Is  capabte  of  jirodorlnsi  au  Jji-ronie  of  fr om  H  ,000  t^i  •5,w:w  n  ytar. 


1  tn-n^v^  tbe  [lurcbace  of  Taiaa  Lm«a«M  tJtinA  ^  to 
way  for  a  dclkd  of  iitiail  meuii  to  maikm  bhtaartf  n»| 
And  I  btGlk'te  t  ani  cjoallflM  to  pajp  jLidjiB*^!.^  ]  ^** 


t«r^t(fd  In  Irrigation  matters  loyally  ajKl  a»t»nnally  fvrtti 

Tbe  rwnlti  arm  nlmulf  ««toiuiitJ|  m^  to  ihiotm  w&«  af«  ■- 
lar  witb  the  trr^ktaublect  orimt^ACJ^jD. 

And  I  bell«T«  tha  fiappLi«I  nibn  the^t  dftTf  J^  Ift 

Ibe  littia  ten,  atiiv  lrrtiratc<d  rm^ft^^FrMM-Hfii  K^^ ^ 

"Bt^ti  B  mcT*a  La  andUfrb  bDiQMain  a  tmmilf  mma  km*  i»  «i^ 

Tfa*  owoar  ot  a  lla  Amm  lrtU»lt»i,  W^tm  do^raT  te«ti 
"KnuGkl«  to  Ibe  bqi,"iiqrHTmlg  Mi  inawiliHui  ts  »k*«a^tf 
ot  tb«  intann^  oommrn^aUcBi  9t  ma4ay. 

HiT  Encntne  lA  pnctlcally  btt^tvebad  tFj  "1 

H>  llring^and  p«acii  o(  pUna  af*  Pi^t 
wblm  ri.t  axty  ma{i^ 

He  le  klDv  >n  bin  Own  lltti«doiiiaJD. 

He  ean  make  bu  little  bvn  aerca  vara  hi  mnck  a«  «  1 
■«ti9B  (in  acr^fl]^  umm^atafi.  wotiM  Tu^Mtuo^-tta  ■I'k^iki 
tween  twvnty  and  elicbty  thooaaad  4oUata  in  1 
loftjitd  out  at  0  |i«rcent. 

He  ha*  bis  Clowe  n^if  htwn.  hi*  ttltphaiM.  4  _,  ,  _ 
Add  cburche»— Iti  fact,  all  tbecomfofta  and  t^a-rr^trm 
tbat  cume  witb  tba  p^nb«roua  cloar^kalt  caiKm«flJty 
the^  paw  hr  tbo  irreat  l#t>Wl^  farm, 

Tbe  land  I  wajii  jroo  to  buy  l*i  bH  pood  He*  anil,  l 

from  €aciAl«  arad  HhrbM  alnfady  MiiAtnotA^  In  tb*  j 

prnv&d  nifMl^m  faablon  and  aafTTUi^  an  "'^rfttfcf  fMll 
w aier taketi  f rnoi  «** aT«^n4wni«ri««a ItlTirr.  '"' 

It  I*  wittila  a  few  inUe«af  Ihrtb»v,t«Vk«,  btttf  ]>^«»< 

Teiaji,  r  tba  two  towna  are  only  i^  nilla*  ambn^-ito«  1 

tw#«n  tbe  tmwna  anij  a  llttia  10  t^O  Qortblaad  a 


Safeguarded 


A  Fk«tA«  hnUitay  aad  tb«  I'Koa  VaUey  Una  of  tba  i 

S/a««m. 

Witb  ricb  aoU.  a  apiandtd  cU]n*t«  and  tb»  nn 
^a]Ol#inny.-«tii3]tnM^d,  ■ 

boTti<>uitOr«caJD  brrv  b«  li  ^ 

rlird  on  toi  tba  api^iidid  i^firiitatf  nal 


Th«  Bftnk  win  (i«|iv«r  four  d«ed 
direct  to  you  when  your  $3.00  a 
wack  and  intareatcrvdiu  total  (483.00 

It  Doesn't  Take  Long 


Tb«  abOAdaat  eropa  of  lanr*  aai  •  J 
*Tery  olbar  waj  pti|i«-ri«r  ]Mj%,  1 


fTfltlotiy  Tav^tabfea  aad  fraib  ara  a 
la  onlj  a  rrrj  few  ra^oM-iid  ■ 

tbtfnatlyoeJirbrAt^Baj.^ , 

art  Cooaldarcd  b;  noaDx  im?  b*r*ta  I 

— Tari*.tj  tor  Tmrtatj— thaa  %ht^  rmi 

Xneontb^rnOallfarala—mmlwe  lt*  1 

Eatlav  naarar  Uia  ffraat  Ba«4«i^  r  ^  i 

fiat  *ti  tbia  la  tba  marnt  ooltlaa  «.  r  • 

1  daairt  to  tbow  yoa  m  ArtalL  1  asa 

a  tteiD  tttltift  to  maka  tt  eiaar  to  y o  n  tba  e  yoa:  eiik  bav*  a 

lbdep»ad»nc  MtId«  iseoue  in  l«ai  tban  thrmm  T«ua  I 

|n«ilbiy  sa^ofSa  wMk. 

1  tLATe  pn^miflad  tofQlmlt  tba  pnof.    Ail  ftm  lMi 
wr!  te  f ->r  1 L    Wi  1 1  yon  da  ihat  UHUjy,  av cq  f  t  tou  e«a'|  4 
riffht  away  t    I  want  tbe  *46r9m  ot  eTwry  man  ot  a 
wllllniir  t<i  «aTa  H  a  w9«k  If  I  can  prove  lba.t  Vy9  i,-™ 
Gna^c- Eal  tn d«^pf? ndpac<e  i a  \€vk  t  ti  1  a  tiir^^  cbori  j aarfk 

Tberoianetbibi^pbllaiithrMpluatHiut  tbi«  pn^a^L 
e*P«c]a]lj  want  to  hear  from  tba  wa«a4*fDHiik    I  ba«a  c_ 
frr  Uftaas  j-e^rp  t$  d^if^i^iop  tbis  ErHirattDB  Ayatcoi  ajrtd  fine  a 
munltr.    tt  would  bo  pratlfvinff  to  Biaiaba*«t&iaMbw^    - 
nfred  ii  reap  tbe  beni>fltti  &1  jny  lahori. 

It  will  lie  more  (?ori,Tenlent  Cory  on  ^omd^T&m  M4ati 
■JUl  t  am  v<ii]  It^p^h^  tb»rt«  to  b4?«t  actjw^r  yr^u, 

GEORGE  E.  BARSTOW.  fVcaU^nt 

Vallaf  Land  and  trrlf  111011  C«ifipanr.  el  B^ 
S47lilaa«arl  Tfuat  VMiH  >**  Le«Ja, 
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sO     While  the  Fire  is  Low. 

A  hot  breakfast  in  a  cozy  warm  room  starts  one  right  for  the 
day,     A  cold  dining  room  spoils  the  enjoyment  of  the  meal. 

The  dining  room  or  any  room  in  the  house  can  be  heated  in 
a  few  minutes  with  a 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  wrltli  Smaketess  Device) 

For  instance,  you  could  light  it  in  your  bed- 
room to  dress  by,  then  carry  it  to  the  dining  room, 
and  by  the  time  tlie  coffee  is  ready,  the  room  is 
warm.  Impossible  to  turn  it  too  high  or  too  low^^ — 
never  smokes  or  smells — gives  intense  heat  for  9 
hours  with  one  filling,     Ev^ery  heater  warranted. 

The    j^AT^k    T    n  m  n  '^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^"^P  ^^^  ^^'^ 

XVCUrCr    JL^dinp  round   household    pur 
^m^^  poses.      Give 


L 


poses,  Uives  a  clear,  <;re!idy  Iif^ht, 
Made  of  brass  throuj^houc  and  nickel  pt  aed.  Equipped  with  the 
lares t  i  mp roved  ce n tra I  d  ra  ft  b  11  m er*  H andso m e — s i  m p \e — sa tis* 
factory.     Every  lamp  guaranteed. 

If  you  cannot  get  heater  and  lamp  at  your  dealer  &»  write  to 
our  nearest  agency, 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

{Incorporatedl 
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There  are  occasions  when  clothes  of  this  character  are  the 
only  correct  attire.  And,  itivariably,  they  should  be  made 
expressly  for  the  man  who  h  to  wear  them- 

We  operate  a  separate  shop  of  full  dress  tailormen,  whose 
skill  and  time  are  devoted  exclusively  to  this  class  of  work. 

From  our  fine  imported  dress  cloths^  we  will  make  one  of 
these  suits  to  your  order,  /////  mik  lined,  for  $40.00  to 
if^tiJj.OO,   and   guarantee  satisfaction. 


Small  local  tailors  have  to  ask  you  $60.00  to  $125,00  for 
the  same  material  and  no  better  workmanship. 


I 


( 
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EIASXIC"  ,*i^ilk    BOOKCASES 


This  is  not  too  early  to 
consider  tbe  important  ques- 
tion oE  Suitable  Holiday  Gifts 
^that  ISt  if  you  wisti  to  make  a 
selection  of  choice  character— some- 
thing that  is  indicative  of  thoughtful - 
neas  rather  than  haste ^ 

Then  don't  postpone  action  until 
Christmas  Eve. 

Let  us  recommend  that  you  write 
at  once  for  our  Catalogue  of  SlokAArvidii 
Book -cases,  containing  35  original 
plans  of  Modern  Home  Libraries, 

It  is  beautifully^  illustrated,  portray- 
ing by  comprehensive  suggestions 
how  libraries  can  be  furnished  at  rea- 
sonable cost— a  unit  at  a  time. 


Most  of  our  authorize  agents 
are  making  special  Christ- 
mas displays  of  6lD^^r«kk* 
"Elastic"  Book-cases,  showing 
the  different  styles  and  finishes, 
and  demonstrating  how  successfully 
their  artistic  features  are  combined 
with  their  convenience  and  utility. 

And  here's  another  saving  point  to 
remember. 

Our  agents  are  rei)uired  to  set!  at 
Catalogue  prices  which  are  aiuYorm 
everywhere  and  to  £veryhady.  Prices 
cannot  be  marked  up  at  holiday  time. 
Carried  in  stock  by  nearly  1500 
agents.  Where  not  represented  we 
ship  on  approval,  freight  paid. 


Qv*  of  th«  twcBt3P-f9lve  iDteHorv  vhowa  [a  our  aew  c«tiilorcae. 
Write  for  CAt&loeue  D-109 


9lb«  dlol><^\l^rt>iclM  6&,  CINCINNATI. 

BRANCH  STORES:  ffflW  YORK,  IM-J82  BrMiwij.  CBICAOO.  224-22S  WafeMk  Af«.  BOSTON,  f l-fJ  Mtfal  St 
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These  are  Six  Cylinder  Times 

Be  it  ever  so  good,  no  other  type  of  motor  car  reaches  the 
excellence  of  the  six-cylinder. 

Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  individual  opinion. 

It  is  a  mechanical  taruth  that  can  be  demonstrated  absolutely. 
We  prove  it  every  day  to  open-minded  inquirers  with  the  seu- 
starting,  sweet-running 


WINTON 


Goes  the  Route  Like  Coasting  Down  Hill 


Designed  with  the  ikill  of  pioneer  and  long-con- 
tinued  esEpenence.  Embodies  ttie  best  tested  materials. 
Manufactured  with  extreme  care  in  a  sin^e  mammoth 
plant,  equipped  with  the  most  improved  machinery. 
Represents  all  the  Quality  any  maker  can  put  into  his 
car,  all  the  special  advantages  of  six-cylinder  con- 
ftrudion,  and  these  exclusive  Winton  advantages : 

Starts  from  the  seat  without  cranking.  No  start- 
ing crank  in  front 

Inflates  its  own  tires  without  hand  labor. 

Bearings  flooded  with  oil  by  the  Winton  circulat- 
ing  system  at  no  more  expeiue  for  lubricant  than  on 
cars  which  save  oil  and  waste  bearings. 

The  Winton  Six  does  everything  that  you  looked 
for  in  fours — and  didn't  find. 

So  quiet  that  you  doubt  it's  running. 

Goes  through  tra^  and  up  the  hills  on  high, 
seldom  requiring  gear  changing. 

Sflent  as  to  exhaust. 

Motor  vibration  eliminated. 


Saves  gasoline,  tires  and  upkeep.  Sy< 
ments  of  ten  prominent  business  men  ia  New  Yoik, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jeisev,  Pcnnsjrlvania,  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  prove  how  ten  Winton  Soces  ran  more  than 
twice  the  distance  around  the  wodd  (65,687.4  mfles) 
on  an  average  upkeep  expense  of  $1  for  each  434i 
miles.  That  ought  to  mterest  every  man  who  has 
ever  paid  a  repair  bilL  We  send  the  afidavits  upon 
request 

Beautiful  body  deskns.  The  iUustration  sho%vB 
the  $3000  roadster.  We  have  touring  car,  limousinf. 
Jandaulet  and  other  bodies.  Hie  Carriage  Monthly 
says  we  "  are  at  the  top  "  in  body  making. 

Our  46  horse-power,  five-passenger  Six  sells  at 
$3000,  and  our  60  horse-power,  seven-pasMnger  Six  at 
$4300.  If  you  pay  a  higher  price  for  equal  or  less 
power  3rou  pay  an  unwarranted  pfemiom. 

Our  catalog  (46  pages)  doesn't  mince  woRk 
You'll  appreciate  it  if  you  like  facts.  Booklets  tell 
of  our  $2500  prize  plan  to  benefit  owners,  and  expose 
the  light-weight  fallacy. 

Write  for  literature  today. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO., 

Member  Assoeiatioii  Lioensed  Ante  M  frs. 
96  Berea  Rond»  Qeveiaiid,  Ohio 


Winton  Branch  Hooaet  in  New  York,  Boston.  PhOa* 
delphift.  Baltimore.  Pittsbartf,  Detroit.  Ckieeia^ 
Minneapolis,  Seattle  and  San  Fraaeisoo.  Wimon 
I  in  alii 
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FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILES 


Modd  H— *  CTliniicr*.  ;  p^s^enBcrf-     ^inch  wheels 
1^7-incb  wheel  bas«.    2500  pounds.    $3750  t.o.b.  Syracuse.  ^ 

The  only  high-grade  light-weight  large  automobile.  No  other  automobile  combines 
such  extreme  refipement  and   flexibility  of  power  with  simplicity  and   great    strength. 

Na  other  will  carry  its  passengers  so  far  in  a  day  with  comfort  on  American  roads;  nor 
do  so  much  on  so  low  an  operating  cost. 

Quality,  not  pounds,  makes  an  automobile 
high-grade  -and  strong  and  safe. 

Strengfth  is  not  a  question  of  weight.  It  is  a  question  of  materials 
and  their  proper  distribution.  This  is  where  skillful  engineering 
comes  in. 

The  Franklin  laminated  wood  frame — the  highest  grade  construc- 
tion— is  both  stronger  and  lighter  than  the  ordinary  steel  frame.  The 
Franklin  tubular  axle  is  stronger  and  lighter  than  the  solid  I-beam 
axle  commonly  used.     And  so,  all  through  the  automobile. 

Weight  is  what  wears  out  tires.  The  light-weight  of  Franklin 
automobiles  makes  their  tires  last  longer  than  those  on  any  other 
automobile,  no  matter  what  it  costs. 

The  Franklin  air-cooled  motor  is  neither  big  nor  heavy,  but  it  is 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  of  automobile  engines.  Its  production 
of  usable  power  for  its  size  is  unparalleled.  It  does  away  with  the 
weight  and  complication  of  water-cooling  apparatus  and  allows  the 
whole  automobile  to  be  refined,  simple  and  unsurpassably  strong. 

Water-cooled  automobiles  with  not  a  particle  more  strength  nor 
carrying  ability  weigh  a  third  to  a  half  as  much  more,  with  all  the 
chronic  tire  troubles  and  other  worries  involved ;  beside  the  unrea- 
sonable operating  expense. 

The  1909  Franklin  won  perfect  scores  in  the  Glidden  Tour  and 
in  the  Bretton  Woods,  the  Chicago  and  the  Cleveland  Endurance 
Runs— the  four  severest  reliability  contests  in  automobile  history. 
The  tire  troubles,  overheating,  leaking,  broken  axles  and  broken 
frames  were  none  of  them  on  tWe  light-weight  air-cooled  Franklins. 

Before  you  buy  trouble  and  useless  weight, 
look  into  the  facts. 

Write  for  the  catalogue  of  Franklin  Models. 

G    18  H.P.  touring-car  $1850.     Runabout  with  tingle  or  double  rumble  seat  S1800. 

D    a6  H.P.  touring-car  $2800.      Runabout  with  single  or  double  rumble  seat  faToo. 

H    4a  H.P.  touring-car  $3750.     Runabout  with  tingle  or  double  rumble  seat  $3600. 

Broughams.  Landaulets.  Limousines.  Town  Cars.    Prices  f.o.b.  Syracuse. 

H  H  FRANKLIN  MFG  CO.,  Syracuse  N  Y 
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ocomoom 

■SHAFT  DRIVE 


1 


4~Ji 


It 


!  The 


A  shaft  drive  model  as  strong,  durablct  and 
safe  as  our  famous  chain  cars.  Powerful — 
silent  —  easily  handled  ^ — and,  above  all,  easy 

-I  riding.      No   torsional   stress   on   rear  axle; 

flexible  drivx;  no  power  passes  through  springs ;  a 
unique  combination  of  good  features  thoroughly 
developed  and  fully  tested*  Motor,  4>^x4>^»  38h.p.» 
actual.       Wheels,   34   in.     Pricet  $3,500  (top  extra). 

The  '*40''  Locomobile  is  the  logical  choice 
of  those  who  want  a  high  powered  seven- 
passenger  car.  Also  Runabout  or  Baby 
Tonneau,      Closed  cars.     Price,  $4,500* 


The 


L 


The  Locomobile  won  the  Vanderbitt  Interna' 
tional  Cup  Race,  the  first  American  car  to  achieve 
this  supreme  triumph.  A  "40"  Locomobile  won 
the  Philadelphia  Founder's  Week  Stock  Chassb 
Race,  the  most  important  event  of  its  kind  ever 
held  in  America. 

The  JpC^moiiie    Company  of  America,  Bridgeport,  Coim. 


NEW  YORK:  Bto-Hw-t  »nd  76lii  St 
PHILADELPHIA  i  245  M.  Broad  St. 


BOSTON;  400  N«v|«f7  St> 
CHICACOs  13M  MkUcu  A««. 
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UNTIL  EVE 


ODY  HAS  A 


Yl^rniQjMwmlMiM 


Santa  Clans* 
Bag  Must  Be 
PuU  of 
Them 


fi^<^m 


<S 


That  Christmas  Gitt 

It  iii  iiSwiiys  a  bit  hard  to  st^leui 
Lipjjropdiite  gifts  for  the  mem 
bcrs  of  yiiur  fatuily  or  U^t  a  l  irrle 
of  fyiendii.  It  Ls  a  fine  thing  to 
know  iin   arikle    wlikh    \s    as    ac- 


Villi  <  an  buy  Uit^e  ptdsat  'aW  jjrirts, 
suitiKig  all  parses  am]  all  ta^tt"^. 
Tbt   price  of  the  most  liiexpensive 
IttTiii   is   so   low  tbkit  it  mikes   the 
cheapens  I    gooij    Chrisuiia^    present 
you  can  M^^'^1  while  in   th<j  firivr  and 
more  ornptnitnttjiJ  kinds  you  caix  pay 
almost  anything  ihat  yoa  woubl  p^y 
for  Li  (Vhristrnas  gifu 
Wlii^n   linking  oul   your  list  tto  not 
fcirgct  yourself.      Make  this  a  VValtr- 
miiri  diriHlmaa  for  you  an^i  for  every 
body  olst',      UiToklet  i*  ril  on  rtscjuebiU 
Ask  any  dealer 

ld»Lt  5MiJ  tiiiw   vuu  this  pFu»   lie  Iin*  tti  g\iick- 


Sftf*  rA«:-li 
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FLAT   CLASP 


TH  E  wear  upon  a  garter  is  in  the  mei. 
BRIGHTON  Fiat  Ctasp  Garters  are 
pure  silk  of  exceptional  strength  and 
durability.  The  metal  parts,  being  brass 
nickel-plated,  cannot  rust.  No  other  gar- 
ter   has    the    famous    patented    Flat    Cla^. 

From  now  until  the  hoi -days  ask  for  BRIGHTON  Fim  Cjb»/ 

rrur1*;rs  in  handsome  CHRISTMAS  BOXES  eicpi^saf  dn- 
MtL-d  and  prepared  for  the  gift  season.  No  eittia  cbfttg*  Vir 
Tlsese  special  boxes  which  form  **the  gift  Ideal**  for  vky  Uk. 

;'BHlGHTi:iN"  FLAT  CLASP  GARTERS  »f»  to    be  lad 

in  all  inUndard  ct>1oi^,  aX^^  in  fantr  atfJi^ed  and  fijfured  etfedVk 

PRICE  25  CENTS  A  PAIR 

a  I     ^mix     diiiler'Sn     [>r    ^^:Xl\    by    mail     oa   recttpt    ol    titic^. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  COMPANY  ""  PAVl'iSVLpSfiv^' 


A 
Chrislmas , 

Gift 

iKatj 

bears  a 

double 

complirnenl. 


A  Fussy  Package 
FOR  Fastidious  Folks 


A  whole  box  conUin- 
ing  only  the  hard  anJ 
nut  ccnters^lhis  is 


FVSS\ 
PACKAGE 

— the  most  aristocratic  pack* 
age  o(  sweats  ever  pul  up. 
Selccled  pii'cc  by  piece  (rom 
ihesc  lamous  old  Phjbdel- 
pnia  chocolatcs^irslin  lash- 
ionakle    lavor    since    1842. 


For  \hom 
"fussy" 

parti  c:^W 

people 

who 

don  I  like 
cream 

cbocolmki. 


Lctok  lor  [he  **luMty'* 
seal  Lbt  oj  conknli 
given  on  every  bax. 


$f  .00  a  pound  irow* 

ill  LU^,  ami  h  v^^Uiid  [iifc4:kiagi>x. 


FUSSY 
P4CJIAGC 

Ctmtilnt  CbficoLlE  cnvq^  1I«^M. 

coiottlri,  rccan*^       

Nupoiiljiqt,  ('rMm  Niili^  I 
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^e  Pen  s^^e  FVesent:^^ 
kvith  none  ^/Ae  C /^ 
efects  y^/iie  ftsr  ' 


JffiPAULEWIRT* 

SAFETY   PEN 

Up-to-date,  the  latest  evolution,  the  last  word  in 
fountain  pens — the  newest. 

An   Ideal    X^MAS    Present 

FOR   LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN 

Always  Ready — Always  Writes — Can't  Leak 

A  V€^i  potkei  pen  for  ihe  busy  man,  "Jr  for  tlie 
pocket  buck  of  the  up^D-rlate  uoiuan;  carry  it  in 
any  position,  no  fear  tif  leaking. 

Investigate  this  latest    product   of    "Wirt/'    the      |//fffr 
'father  of  fountain  pens,      h^^jr  30  years  the  standard      \l  if  / 
has  been  the  regidar  Wirt  h'ountain  P^en.      Sold  by      "'"'    * 
best  dealers.     Free,    llhist rated    Catalog  ui  thene 
pens  and  roa  others  un  request.     Address 

P.  O.  BOX  G,  6  BLOOMSBURG,  PA, 
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Laid  OH 

There  they  go — one  by  one — young  and 
old — disheartened  and  dejected  —  ''down 
and  out'* — wondering  *Vhat  next?"— for 
the  edict  haa  gone  forth  "Cut  down  ex* 
penst.  /{educe  fbe  working  force,  let  the 
untralntd  mtn  go,'* 

If  yoQ  want  to  be  on  the  SSife  side  of 
your  position,  mark  tbt  atfacbtd  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  the  International  Corres- 
pondence Schools  of  Scranton.  They  m 
turn  will  tell  you  how  you  can  s^ure  the 
special  training  that  will  not  only  imnJ 
between  you  and  failure,  but  that  will 
raise  your  salary, 

Myancement  faa^  YOU 

Thousands  of  other  men,  once  iLtuatcd 
exactly  as  you,  are  now  holding  Jucrative 
positions  as  a  direct  result  of  I.  C.  S.  trat  u  iiie. 

The  I.  C.  8.  book  of  ••looi  Stories  of  Succmi" 
is  yours  for  the  mere  markinsr  of  the  coupon 
Having  read  it  you  will  no  lonn^er  wonder 
why  it  is  that  so  many  students,  evtry  month, 
Moluntmnly  report  success  achieved  throtiffh 
I.  C.  8.  help.  In  September  the  number  was  jas. 


Cef  from  undtr  »•  "UW  Oft" hut.  Olnch 
fourchancts  of  succtss  witfi  TR/iimnG.  M 
poitagt  stamp  h  all  that  It  costs  to  Iti^rn  haw 
jros  can  do  lU  —  Maik  tbt    Coupon    HOW 


f 


International  Correspondence  Sohools, 

Box  869.  B0BA.1IT01I,  PA. 

FlsaM  «plain,  wlttioalk  fnrther  obligation  on  my  part, 

How  I  can  qnaUfy  foe  employment  or  advancement 

in  the  poslUon  before  wbloh  I  taave  marked  X 


BtmmomfmphtT 
ASfwtliMiMt  Writer 
Sk«w  Cmr4  Writer 
Window    TriMMw 
OoMMerHalLaw 
IllMtTfttor 
Ctrll  Bervlea 

Textile  MIUBapt. 
EleetplelM 
Kleew  EacUraer 


TelepbMM  J!^asi»ccr 
Ele^Llchtlii.  Bmpv 

Tlmmhwh  Sccsb  ritter 

Olrll  Enctoce? 
BaOdlKff  Coatraetor 
Ar«MtM'  I  PrsllMMB 
AMklte«t 

BtraetHnU  Easteeer 
BaaklKK 
MlwlwgKMgtoecr 


JIama. 


and  Mo.. 


Ctty- 


JBtata. 


,BISHOP  FURNITURE  CO. 

SWp  Anywhere  •'On  Approval, 

your  home  five  days  to  be  remrncd  at  ovr  c— * 
refonded  if  not  perfectly  Mtiafactory  aad  ailyoa . 
We   Prepay    Prelctat   to  aO  poiass  cw 
Rhrer  and  noith  of  Tcbbcwcc  line.  aUowior 
points  beyond. 


*^  Urlout        Jnjfl]  ,    gT.ldp 

GtJiuJTj^  Le^tturr  Turkish  Rijuktr, 
\  .^.  I  j^-a  [  t»  ,^rii  h  f«j .  uu  h.     J  n  it  ^.|^_ 


$35.50 


Q^h^^^K^d  I 


mm?   FURIITURE 

Ai'FKUl'KlATIEFi>J4. 

CnttlSTMAS 
GIFTS. 

FrCSCTiES  e^ijy. 

«]np    whrn    and 

iiiv^  ttiLii  I;irre  QtiarriTTd  f'att. 
k ,  riJ  u  I  rie  Lcjthffr  V  p  Ji  olsterfd 
K M.  krr.  No,  J I  n  fwertb  tleU .  Iq 
^l^  te,  qujJity  and  CORikut  If  casi- 
aJL  he:  eircrllecL     0ivr  ;^  At^Jk 


Quaftet^l  Oik 

ilred.    L«i,rti.  „ 


I   ^R  hi^vlt^iEl  bmitPlul 

'    <  rilLJiilal  "  tJ^veupCft  Ndl  14S9  iirirti^ 
f '^.^1,   Made  in  (/Luurnnl  0»1e  orOn- 

^  ■i'rwT  ,/y*^n<   J2^,J0    /ff    *Uf  in    «w 


If 


nl  10  cran  I 
corer  c%«  0f 

anJ   oA^     1«rt 

fHbct  wl*h.   Art 
cf  Miui^fl  FftfxItaR. 


Bishop  Fyrnttcfff  Co.,  10-21  lonli  St..  Cnntf  Riptti. 
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ly^RjOHNSOM 

P    ^^..-'''^  Safety  Automatic 

REVOLVER 


is  not  a  revolver  for  you  to  make  tem- 
porarily safe   by  throwiti];  on   or  off 
some  button  or  lever,   but   a   revolver 
that  we  have   niade  permanently  and    \ 
automalically  safe  by  the  patented  exclu-  \ 
sive  Iver  Johnson  construction.  \ 

Our  Free  Booklet,  ••Shots,"  tells  the  whole  story.    Send  your 
name  ou  ^  postal— it  will  be  mailed  free  with  our  full  catalogue* 


Iver  lohnson  Safety  Hammer  Revolver 

Rlehly  ii[i'l£l*l*'il.!Src-D].  riiu-firf^nr  S"Ji-nl.  renter-  JC 
lire.  a-in.  bbl.;  or  »>  c&J.  cotiber-tir«.  iiVin.  bbl.  *^W 
Extra  length  bbl.  or  blued  finish  at  slight  extra  cost 


Iver  JohatOR  Safety  Nannerless  Revolver 

Blohly  nickeled.  82  calibre  center-flre.  8-inch  (T 
barrel;  or  88  calibre  center-flre.  8)4-inoh  barrel.  ^  ■ 


Extra  length  bbl.  or  blaed  finish  at  slight  extra  cost 

Sold  by  hardware  and  Sportlns  Goods  dealers  everywhere,  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  If  dealer 
will  noc  supply.    l<ook  for  the  owl's  head  on  the  grip  and  oar  name  on  the  barrel.  ^ 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works,  127  River  St.,  FItchburg,  Mass. 

Mew  Tork:  99  Chambers  Street.  Hambarg.  Oermany:  Pickhubeni. 

Ban  Francisco:  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Oo..  717  Market  btreet 


SMOLE  BARRa  SHOTSUII,  IR.0O 
A 1909  design.   Barrel  and  lag  forged  from 
one  piece  of  solid  steel. 


f ■ \ \ 

A  CARD  OF  SUPERIOR 

EXCELLENCE 

If  you  really  realired  the  uniqueness  of  a  book  form  card 
with  smooth  edges — perfectly  smooth — you  would  send 
for  a  sample  of  our 

Peerless  Patent  Book  rorm  Cards, 

give  us  your  order  and  never  again  use  any  other  card. 
You  will  look  in  vain  for  any  indication  of  the  card  hav- 
ing been  detached.  Our  patent  method  makes  the 
detached  edge  just  as  smooth  as  the  other  edges. 

Send  for  a   Sample  Tab 
and   mbke    a   perfOfial   teil, 

OUR  SMART 
CARD  IN  CASE 


Ihe  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  CO. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Engraven       Die  Embouen        Plate  Printers 
1>15  EAST  ADAMS  ST..  CHICAGO 


BEST    FOR    XAfAS    GIVING 

GOOD  ANY  TIMC 

Just  Four— No  More 


Squint  at  this — You  admire  ingenious,  practical  things. 
The  Secret  of  the  Success  of  our 

Famous  $1  Black 
Beauty  Ink  Pencil 

Is  simplicity— Just  Four  Parts, 

counting  the  cap.  Yet  it  fills  quicker  than  a  lead  pencil 
sharpens,  holds  more  and  writes  ea&ier  and  better  than 
the  highest  priced  fountain  pen.  It  can't  get  out  of 
order,  can*t  leak,  splutter,  flood  or  choke  up.  Made 
to  wear  like  iron.  Manifolds  like  magic.  Order  today 
and  beflin  to  enjoy  your  work.  Money  back  if  dis- 
satisfied. We  also  make  the  Red  Pigmy  Ink  Pencils 
medc  famous  by  us.  the  world  over.  Send  for  Book- 
let now.     Ail  Perxils  neatly  packed  in  gift  boxes. 

The  Ne^v  Idea  Fomitalii  Pen  Co. 
Dept.  R.  R.  12.       -  -        Cornlna,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS  WRITE  US. 
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For  That  Boy  of  Yours— 
For  That  Girl  of  Yours— 
For  Any  Member  of  Your  Family — 

A  PREMO  CAMERA 

For  a  Premo  will  b^n  its  missioa  in  eager  hands, 
the  first  thing  Christinas  tnommg.  It  will  make  pio 
tares  o£  the  tree,  the  chUdren,  all  the  pkasnres  of 
the  day. 

FREMO  TtTNlOK— A  Mttlft  rtvmn  fnf  two  dollui,  to  ^Impls  Aflt  aay  9 
caa  mikftKooa  piati^ei  wiUi  It,    Louli  in  dAyUfbt  ud  lukw  r*^ "^ 

FILM  rREMO&^Handsoincl^  finLsliod CkmeffU Im  All  lk* 

A  dclifht/ul  pn^scnt  for  anyone.      Thevt  irc  tbtf  Utties  *ikA 

mitisFA-.,— ih«  eailnt  to  ImiI— The  eintfileti  lo  orvrsitf.      They  load  in 

CDtDbloe  the  ELoa^uiicQCf  o|  tbc  rmo  FUn  Pv:k,  irilb  tb*  Cirttiiatjr  of 

Tutnt;  aii4l  thiff  rfliHic  &s  i^od  pi>:iurcs  ait  cm  Itc  hKL    Film  PkcBM  Mo.  s, 3K  z 4 

Over  fifty  different  styles  and  sizes  of  Premos  to 
choose  frooL  Our  catalogue  and  Christmas  Book 
will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Free  at  the  dealer's, 
or  mailed  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  DiYiBiei& 

£Mtiiuii  Kod«k  Compuiy 
la  South  Street  Rochester,  K.  T. 


DRAWING,  COPYING  AND  INK  PENCILS 

THE  FINEST  IN  EXISTENCE 

by  all  steMoHMS  ami  d»«l«r»  la  i 


•■  lan^it  o<  !•  ««nta  ta  pestac*  i 

A.  W.  FABER,  66  Hecker  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

BOUCHER  ADJUSTABLE 
SHAVING  GLASS 

Every  man  shoold  liave  cme. 

It  makes  s;  aving  safe  and  comfortable. 

It  may  be  applied  to  any  window,  or  elsewhere  to  obtam  a 
strong  light,  and  instantly  adjnsted  to  any  angle. 

It  may  be  carried  safely  in  a  satchel. 

Beveled  Edge,  $2.00 1       Chipped  Edge,  f  t.Mi      N^nifyiqg.  $S.iiL 
i  MoMX  reltodcd  if  not  Mttiftnliry. 

J  Send  fi>r  drcolAr. 

CALDWELL  MANUFACTUKDW  Cfk»  Si  Mmem  9U  BoefcelM.  R,  Tm 
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TUB  STAMDaKD  PAPKR  FOB  BVSINBSS  STATIONBBr -"LOOB  FOR  TUB  WATBB-MARK" 

In  the  sociai  world,  il  you  are  not  happy,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  seem  happy.  Nobody  wants 
your  ^  gloom.  In  the  business  world,  you  may 
substitute  the  word,  prosperous. 


^for  any  business  letter,  seems  like  prosperity.  The 
seeming  often  brings  the  reality.  It  h€is  the  ele- 
gance that  is  substantial  and  modest. 


i 


Thit  it  pars  always  to  U&c  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  for 
commercivl  stationery  is  the  te« lifts ony  of  prudent  btisttiess 
men.  Prove  thb  for  yourseli-let  us  Hive  you  I  he  OLD 
Ham PSH me  Bond  Bouk  of  Specimens.  Lt  cuniains  su£- 
^estive  ^pecioiens  o^  letrcrheiuls  and  other  business  formSf 
pnpted,  litboijrapbed  «nd  eti^raved  on  the  white  and  four* 
teen  colors  of  OUD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND, 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

Tht  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  makinf  bond  paper  exchisively 

South     Hadley     Falls,      Massachusetts 


-MAOE  A  U7TL£MMrTKm  TBaM  SMMJi9 MaCESaAMr''-'*UX>K  FOB  THE  WATER-MARK'' 


fieollfolidai/  Gift. 


YOUR  DEAIXR  OR 

TOSTPAiD  UPON  RECEIPT 
or  PRICE  AKYWHERE  IN  U.S. 


old  l>y  clLI  fir^t  cIce^s  deolors, 
T^otKer  tKcnrx  occept  ci  sixbstitiite, 
oxdeir    from   tjl«^  direct. 

Catalogue  sent  iipori  i^qoiest 

HcmiiigtorL  €/  RicKardsoxt  Arms  Co^ 
438  ParKAve^Vorcester^HQsa, 


:^'Sr?=^wc^^ -^^ 
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WESTERN   ELECTRIC 

iDtercommunicatinl  Telephones 

An    Intercom  muni  eating    Telephone 
]        System  brings  every  department  head 
within  your  hearings    brings  alt  witbm 
.;.        hearing  of  each  other.     Il 
'  '^'  SAVES  TIME,  EFFORT 

AND  MISTAKES— 
and  that  means  saving  money • 
Western  Electric  Intercom- 
municating Telephone  Sets  ate 
extremely  simple  in  operation, 
and  inexpensive  to  install.  They 
are  furnished  with  either  wall, 
desk  or  hand  type  instruments. 


^Tiinr  niR  (It  R  in n Hi  in  <  ,^01*,  n^  rsjWMi' 
iiin^i  Trr4iiiti;  ihif'Iiusk  hthtkhh  poa 
]i;s}^hHH  OH  Hi.Miit^ih  Ml:. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC 

OOMMNV 


261   S.  CTinton  St- 
Chicago 


VIOLIN  ?{„^'"?S?e' 


Th€?  purchiiiif  K>1  :i  v\u\\n  is  tin  important  thine-.  Why  not 
^L't  Ihu  bti^fvt  musical  vaJuL^  tn  rnj  had?  The  Lyon  ik  Htaly 
rrtMiiifniihrnc  V'iriifii  is  wurid-famoua,  and  If  yciu  will  read 
Its  hiHtorv  ynu  wii]  ^^_  ,_^  _  ^  un'lt:rstantl  wliy  ft 
CKcels  all  triiita'  FD^bHJI  tinnsapdwhy  solo- 
ist^i  evnrywhL're  ■  n^#|T|  iTliMJly  pay  lis 
price.  whic]i  IS  fllNI.  The  Srudtmt  \  foJiw 

l^  also  the  Icailer  in  Jts  Pin'iS— prtce  |15,  L«?t  tis  send  y?>u 
iiur  MLi^iicul  HanrnMink,  whieh  t.lU  all  about  viridns  and  ail 
utlKT  muiiiCM]   initriiments,    'M2  payes,    IKlO  JJlu&t rations. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

B2  Adams   Street,  CHICAGO 


Th«««    trad^ourk 

8PE 
FOOD 

CoMlRQttier, 


ELECTRIC 


LANTIRNS,   BATTIIV 

it'*  «]«tric   »e  laTiT  it     ■,  _ 
OHIO    KLHCrrKIC    \VOKKS«    CI^KVELAKL. 

1  (tf  \N  nrlil'j  }I»di[iiurten  for  D:riliino«H,  M«oTi.    Ftoa^  twrH^-* 

b^LM,  tk-a<.  iJttipi,  paoki*      We  Llndencll  A  IK     Wuil  f^t 


DL«IOr\  TYPEWRITES 

Decimal  TabuIator^Frcc 


Tht  liitest  iisodel  Plickensderfer 
i\v\\\  Typewriler  on  the  market  havj 
laliulriioT  for  which  no  e^itra  ch^r^e  is  rii . 

li  U  a  powerful*  speedy  I  rdi;Ahie  Tj, 
vMih    a  light   action,   back    spacer*    an  !    i.'.-rr 
iin[ir^nemftits.      Also  a  perfect  machcn.  f^.r  FlU: 
Mv\    \V riling   on    Cards   a.tid    I«'',bfcJ».        ;^«Mi 
<  .,itatf>^ut  C.      Offices  iQ  principal  Clti^L 


THE  BI.ICKENSDRRFER  MFO.  CO. 


STAMFORD.  CONN 
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**  To  funftyoar  roof  Usf— 

Use  Rabtroid  Roofing  first " 


RUBEROID 

TUflOC    MARK    flCG       U      t      PflT      OfFICf* 

ROOriNG 

will  give  you  better  and  longer 
service  than  any  other  roofing 
on  the  market. 

It  is  the  most  economical  and 
attractive  roofing  made,  the 
only  one  that  combines  rich 
and  permanent  colors  with 
extreme    durability.      It 

Has  Proved  Its  Merit 

by  17  years*  satisfactory  service 
in    every    quarter    of    the    globe. 

WATER-PROOF-  WEATHER-PROOF 
ACID-PROOF  and  FIRE-RESISTING 

Made   in 

Red,  Brown,  Green  &  Slate  Color 


For    further  pmrtkptiirl 
Write  for  Booklet  No.  J 4 


The  Standard  Paint  Company 

100  WillUm  Str*tt    New  York 

Chicaifii  -  S(.  I,<*un  -  KaTi»i!i  CU>  -  Bust  an 

PhilNJi:lphi4  -  N,.w  Ort«<rtA 

The  Siindird  Pjini  C»  .  r*  ^—  *-   *  -*     " 

Thf  l/uiurDitt  Co..  Lrj..  Lpadon,  tnjKnil, 


bcCAiL&e  he  Tms  at  his  "  6nK>er 
lira''  the  tKpert  advice  of  a 
coreis    of   priciicul,  EcchuksO 

Not  a  subject  m  the  whole 
field  of  Civil  KnffiiHCerinir  sT'd 
iU  aUkd  hr;inchL!4  that  this 
complete  Slid  latiublc  refcr- 
"  ence  work  does  not  cover  fully. 
You  can  become  "invincible"  if  you  wiJl.  You  can  iret 
just  the  knowledpre  you  require  to  raise  you  to  that  high  and 
misbty  pinnacle  of  fame— by  using  your  pFactical  knowledge 
and  work  in  connection  with  the  advice  and  instruction  con- 
tained in  the  New  Kiirl&t  Volume 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Just  off  the  preKK— a  great  reference  work  and  Home  Study 
instructor  of  nearly  4,000,  7  x  10  inch  pages ;  3,000  illustration^ 
diagrams,  plates,  formulas,  etc.,  supplemented  with  a  series  of 
practical  test  questions  and  carefully  indexed  for  ready  refer- 
cnce--hand8omely  bound  in  half  red  morocco. 

This  Cyclopedia  is  the  only  complete,  comprehensive  and  au- 
thoritative work  published,  covering  the  entire  field  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  all  branches  connected  with  it  It  thoroughly 
covers  every  detail  from  plane  surveying,  plottinr  and  typog- 
raphy to  the  most  advanced  work  in  theory,  design  and  construc- 
tion of  bridges. 

The  Student  will  find  this  work  an  invaluable  aid  in  his 
studies  as  it  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  the  latest  applications 
of  new  and  advanced  ideas.  The  Civil  £prlneer  will  find 
it  a  reference  work  of  exceptional  value  as  it  telb  him  the 
easiest,  best  and  latest  methods  of  handlinir  difficult  problems 
that  arise  daily  in  his  work.  Take  the  first  step  toward  becoming 
'*  invincible  "—simply  fill  in  and  mail  tfie  coupon  today  and  take 
advantage  of  our 

I  FREE  FIVE  DAY  OFFER  | 

Without  deposit— on  receipt  of  the  Coupon,  we  will  send  yon, 
express  prepaid,  for  five  days'  FREE  examination  a  set  of  these 
valuable  books.  Examine  them  carefully— show  them  to  your 
friends.  If  you  wish  to  keep  the  books  ray  $2.00  within  5  days 
and  f2.00  a  month  until  you  have  paid  the  special  $34.00  pnce  * 
otherwise  notify  us  to  send  for  them  at  our  expense.  Regular 
price  is  $48.00. 

BRI£F  LIST  OF  CONTENTS 

PImm  8«rv^a»>  lf»«hMri«d  »rBwlar-rMtfa«  a»4  T»Mti«»fcy 
BaHrMd  RarisMrlsr— Btst*«»-^r»*V*k  •!  Matrrteb— Bm«  Trmm»  wU 
■111  BalMla*  frartr««tlM-Cwt  Aulyris  hi  B»lstlM  t*  lactaf^rtav— 
Mmmft  sb^  R»iafor«Ml  Cmicr*!*— M*^l  fa—i  i  art  I—  Ti  — tl— I  rr«l»> 
IvBM  la  OMMtractloa— 1lrl4c«  lar<a««Hat— Hlrkway  OMH*ra«tl««— Ht^ 
4r«a|iM  —  Wator  Bapply  -  IrHr«H««  Kar»a»»rla»  —  Wal^r  Fawrr 
I>vT»l«pai*at— fWwrni  aa^  Dralaa— ■•««•  Dralaac*  aa^  8aaltatl«i»— 
RiTcr  aa4  HarWr  lapraraavata. 

Order  praaytly  aa4  w«  will  ladad*  FRKB,  far  aaa  year,  as  a 
■•atklj  sappivaaat*  tka 

TECHNICAL  WOKLD  MAGAZINE 

A  popular  magazine  with  a  technical  turn  containing  the  latest 
discussion  on  timely  topics  in  Science.  Invention,  Discovery 
and  Industry,  a1»o  the  best  Fiction,  Biography.  Travel  and 
Humor,  in  foct  the  bc»t  of  everything.  Illustrate  with  scores 
of  interesting  photographs. 

AifEBICAN  SCHOOL  OF  COUE9PONDENCE 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

FBES  0FFB&  COUPON 

Fill  in  and  mmi  tod^y. 
iBMricaa  Sehaal  •!  Carwap— <•■—  i 

Please  send  let  Cyclopedia  of  Cirll  Entriaeerlaff  for  5  day**  frea  es- 
aminatioQ.  Abo  T.  W.  for  1  year.  I  will  send  U  within  5  days  and  $2 
a  month  until  I  have  paid  S24.00:  otherwise  I  will  notify  you  and  hold 
the  books  subject  to  your  order.    Title  not  to  pass  until  fully  paid. 

NAM! 

ADDRBSS ; 

OCCUPATION : .......««.«..« 

BMPLOYBB 

Rer.  of  Revs.  12-08. 
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HAMMOND 
»95-«o  TYPEWRITER 

FOR  ^Z5M 


e/  HAMMOND 
ViSIBLE 


iwchiy  Hj.mmir»Tid  "I'vp^fHi^Titi-rs.  at  tfiL-  htw  firittf  ni  ^^^5  a  pic.  - 
This  price  is,  just  in  intfPiducc  niir  vfjiiHis  in  Jttt^iitic'H  \\Mi:r,: 
wt  ,ire  iu>l  r^prt'scnlL'd.  Wl'  want  Jivt»  niKL^nl*  t^^ervvvtitr.- 
lo  ijtfM  our  m;iL.lti]kcs.  Stiu!  us  an  urJtr  f-^r  f.nt  <i1  [l">r: 
buauliful  nLLnhiiu-^  and -71.']  1  it  in  any  IniAnk-.H.^  niim  in  h.i.L3r 
lin.iUiy  ii.i  V  ^^  t;  jriuir;iii[i<r^  c^irli  jirul  evift^  ruar^icriL^ 
M'tUl.  WriTt  1<jr  -f^H''!  li-'t  Kivinij  Jij^^'iilH*  itriciL-'*  n.-n  all 
iiLalii.-s  111   «riti|iK  ni.j*.  hiuL^-. 

STANOAEtD  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 
23  Park  Row  New  York  CUy 


Are  you  deaf? 

if  V'Hir  iK-iiniii;  !■*  aliitciLtcil  in  any 
vraj  r.r  iM  any  ik'ijree  yoii  ati- surt  to 
fiiLiil  jiTfL-jirLlicr  wiilnhi'aict  M  the  l^itL- 
]V  J'(,'i|i>  !rrt  ?-i.ii-nli!lC  ticarilifT  iSuUi-t, 

THE  AUROPHONE 

\n\,\  t-.iTb«t.rl  jmlsjt  ihe  tilUici  nf  tlic 
Anro|ih.in»,  hv  w|  1,1,1  ^i,u  h,iAe  sceniil 
any  ndaui  lnjariiiff  d-.^  ic^f^  atui  nwiiy  oi 
lliE  [irr".i.]H  ihwntrs  ot  thi^se  il»^t^ll' 
nicnl-  hj\  e  fintJiJ  ^ibdolute  relk'f  aflcr 
all  iiiUvr*  Um\  f.iilctk 

Tilt    AuT'iptL'jne    ia    lirarttitally 
ill  vU&hle.    1 1  Li  t\tR'Tntl>  Mi  111  iilf , 
bctnicil  pifwerhil   naiinutuft;  iclejuljimu 
Hrlticli  ijjrtJsivilka  ^rMiisd  wavts  diiHUntily 
;:indtiia  ittime  Lxttiii,  and 
it   \\i\\   rrstftrtf  lirfiriiii;  111  niiiiir  iimtniK't^- 
Ki:ni]  ^^ti.u  tinjhi.-  in-tttnlTicni  bnaiiio-i  im?n  ^ay: 
.ir.j^ .  /  ,rr  /-.,  "^  L  ■.,  .\.  J-. 

i.tt/rjitttfu      Klv^>l'•^t^^   Jinw    iii.tnv  fiik-*  ilf  vii  rs    have  V*en  olTrrf .". 

ilo-ill  l-TMi-li",  I  4in  1ii<>i,<  <l  tu  t.flr'r  j^^u,  llii^lrstluk-nUl,  un»'jNvlii-4t  hi'v 
iliur  It  lll,«V  .  M»i  Im  f  SijlMP  ^htr  iSr.Kf  i'r'r».nTi  iSi^t  tthiTT  It  lomrlhir'.^ 
r*  <1  Jfi  llif  Aufpli'Tir.  If  itt  ,iny  Imir  ^ny  unr  'In  Uith  !*p»TJjiii  wmrld 
like  to  (<riir  Irniii  loif  [irr^tmiillli'  fcwu'iliu^  vmr  lti4trurtlfHt»  1  wonU  L--.' 
lllra«a  lU  tell  whJl  11  1^  Iri  Ellf,  }if^i>r-  rfjlh  . 

.i/v.ir-  ;  i*^  r--  u,  !■ .  .^-.  r- 

**ftntomtti  M  T  ■  iiiilil  n<il  ifFt  .ihht^^f  Atir^li^n^M*-'  T  wmil,!  i-,.it 
|iifi  ,ullb  uilnrkii  ,.iiy  *uiiuliii1  hI  Wi.inrv  Ti  .-ht-. trulv, 

J«i(IS^  II.   MLLL,  1^'  \!vi^M\  'il.fX  V. 
V...rr"  l^r  Vh'»t  1'..  A\   ). 

',.*!,:»**(<>)  I  l|.»>r  L*rn 'lf-,bi  li»F  lu^mv  iTjr^  ivntl  havi"  IriPil  rvrri, 
^iTil  I  Hir.irvr,jr  r|(M<' I',  r  iHi.Jilii!'  AiJtn|,J(i'm' tiii-  i-i.u  rUr^l.i'n'-  hi 
tit  IIjc  ikj.t.     Wtbiimj"  vrm  ^i'     ?■-•,,  I  ^mk  -Hrn  iiiiK  Vi     n, 

}.  H    i.'is]|ihk\,  I'.'-  \'\\^^ J'J.u. ,  CUk,<«". 

\  M '  I  ;<  1  V  L  11 1 .411  I  :sT  TU  1*  n 
Whetlitr  yiMt  Mt  iinKrcM*  d  in  tbc  AllnfjilMnit  i^r  ms!.  and 
wJiictKiT  yiHi  aii^-wjT  tlijN  ad^.«-Mti>*»itn  lit  <ir  luit,  -ttt  bi-K'i'l  yns 
imt  iHi  L.jhEnmiid  tins  iti-SnuTirMt  ivitlt  th*- nuiLlt  rid\cilisLM| 
W'-TtUJrv-.  \  ,ini-tv,  Wk.  w,v»it  Vint  .tl  ans  rate  In  btllti,  I-  n-i  nrd 
41U1  .  |.tiiiii:-1in  ifii-  Ann^t^li^'TSi-.  Wv  w^Ax  \'>  tk^xot^  \iv-M\v\^  \u 
I  'vti  'li.iii  in  r-MM  whl^^Mll  kIvv  n- tilt  ilMiue,  If  we  tanti-u 
ti..iUk   V  im  ti.  hi; .11   v^»'  dn  riMt  w.mi;  \Mirr  ni'Mu'v. 

fV  I"  uniilH  lUk*'  fit  ii-l1  nitii  iii^in-  jilnnil  H 
nrllc  l-i'iljij   iftr  Im»i»1iJiI  j^nd  Itrm^  oT  i  riiil 

M  CARS    EAR      PHONE   COMPANY,    Inc, 

^iitrr^lt*.  ^.it»^.|ii«fi  l(uili]<i]«'.  ^4lilb  si_   Hr«   ^nrli1'H>-. 


bnaSoMFouai 

^f  RU'I  It. 

nfCTir 

the! 

tLfirt.    ■  I. 

ilufic  olf  ci  [K'rKTioe  19^  CJirri 

THE    CYCLOPEDIA    D 

Architecture,  Carpenrnf  a  [Ml  I 


Tfil]    IfUl-ilc  \i|iU  ^ilkly  thr.     1^:]  '■ 

iijf,  7  I  in  £n.:Fi,».    Bound  ii^ 
lirLill^f  on  lir«  paper.      |,tlU<i  >, 
Jivtay  tniiMtn^  titrinT  cmert  ; 
men.     C<>nuuiA  MiKifm  Hatuc  ^ 
UtTi.     I^ractkal    _     '_'_ '_ ^ . 

wvtnjF  f uifiit^Jfliii  for  bome  biiJld«i».  TeD*  Imv  ia  € 

or    rvinlrircctL  curncreti-    C0f)»lryc1  !•]«, 
lostalLilicin    ci|   i^hirtiliitii^r    and    TentfUlktn.     , 


[  FREE    FIVE    DAY   OrrCW  | 

Wilhcul  dpprrtit— «rcrt  hr  prvpo-vi  exfrntn  for  S  < 
tJi'm,  iF  r'lu  Tnrnrion  the  nanif  lii  yinj.f  etn|tli>ycf  nu  ..„_^„ 
liu!itnr5&  card.  I|  you  wii^  to  keep  tJi«  buci^kt,  pv  i&«*  vIM 
And  1^00  a  mcnith  until  you  hivp  paM  tibr  ^led^  tt«.«ft  |ii«:^  ■ 
f^Mrtl  T^rm.  At  our  fxpcfwt^  Itegtittf  p^tv  li  fM^QQ-  t}*4B  p 
and  we  ^a  i]|  livclucte  FREE  Fw  m«  mr  ■•  a  BO^kly  s«^iAitf 

TECHNtCAL  WORLP    MAGAZINE 

\  rrif'jL.Nr   |1  =ii>   ni.i/uinr  -  Tull  fif  tlic  bbe^  uticJeft  ca 
■■iLtlcn  in  [HTiiiulaT  Uirfii  and  licaulifuHy  QluSQ-ilefl 

ParUal  Ust  «f  C«iit«nt« 

KcLnlonrFd;  CrtOcrcte,  EftinutlElfp  CofitrKti  And  ! 
'»i  Ciinw4cti  aji4  I^itTit,  «jupcrutteiu1aKV.  BuiMJ 
LJirpentiT.  SlAk  Budrling,  Htr^^^^i^,  Flul«iins,  ,  _„ 
ti*:r^  «;iriim„  hcH  w«tirf  I,  Vcfltf ktivli ,  FluiabiAffH  B^wter  J 
Sleel  Cdiulnactirin^  MevATon,,  SHeef  Mrtnl  PltterBT^    " 
Art  hrtectLiml,  Irefhsna  And  PrrsiJiirtive  Duwinc  1 
Ine,  Pr..ii»<.,nlons  wv  I  Metiili  erf  iJn!  Dnric,  Ipafc,  C«- 
RrntVrin  J  in  Ptn  and  Ink  »imI  WmIi,  Wtler-ccd^  1 

AWEfilCAN    SCHOOL    OF    CORRESPONDENCE. 


i  Mcmion   Rn^vJe*  cl  Eeiif^-t,    I»i!vL«nbeft 


Indian  Moccasins 


JHdiui  tanned  and  «UtM««t«^ 
tr1t4l  def>Ttit8.  B3Ak«ieiuiblvCli 
fiilEr  iiu Je  ancl  vcrr 


.„.. .     _t#fc**rti*«l»4 

1.  Si.^.    Eftliet  kind  Kfir  pfcptSd  WHS  fvi^  « 
prii:?.  and    jrour  v»nkt  f^uft'lH^  ■  O^  !■»  vt 

11  *  >fal»?iiiw»t,  t*-hl».»*h.  i*h 


Print  Youp  Own 

*!H,  Sav*'  Ttioney^    Print  r,^r  oilirtik,  b|f  fgn^L  ^ 
H-;iHy^   ruleii  h-dl.     Write  facti  »rf  f<ir  prw  c^iiin 


TYPEWRITERS, 


_  MHfatui  h*^^  Pi*«»  mm«4  iVTYklF*.  l-rthf^i 


m.  .Si 


A  NOVEl-TV  KXIKE 

Is  bette r  than  any  othar-  good  krtiH* 
One  rfaKnri^The   BladeS^the   e$9»iMl  |ttit  •«  Mr  W> 

A  WELCOME  XMAS  GIFT 

fitnlc  up    irithname*    tddmi^  phs^»  or  i«j««e«iibl<^(».**k  *"^* 
.flde^JT-mihtc,  tr^n^furent  hA^qdlei,     Sf*.  llitSlfl*  i^^*    <^i  l^* '^ 

juritf    ^  LJide^li^,  1  blAtla  li«aa»    Uner  P«iuile"dU««it>«^* 
AiBntm  E&m  S75  to  $250  ^  Mor^lb 

^Ve  tliri*  y  ■'»  U^-rr,     Wfitc  quLck   tow  term*  awi  j^r^af  ffMii'^ 

NoveltyCt^tleryCampiny*      37   Bit  StrMt« Ca«lM, Wt^ 
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Turco-American  Glass  Pipe 

l>*>wls.      An  inn  IT  out'  of  fino  meervn.-hfnmi,  fnnii 

an  outtr  one  of  toiif^h,  a!hm?iih'^l,  Ti»>n-abH>rix^nt 
^Ias^"^.  Hi^re  tbt^  moiiiturL*  and  ulcotiui.-  ctJllecl 
mnd  remoJci.  That' it  ivky  finlif  cool^  etfon  ^mok* 
r*  ttrhtf*  tfir,  month— irhy  thf  pijM:  wrner  bJtr», 

Evpry  gmLn  of  tohun**"!  bur«?^  to  a  i^'hftf  a.^h. 
So  wet  n^Hlilue  U\  throw  fitrtav  aTirt  th*^  last  wh'fT 
is  a-s  swe**l  us  the  flrnt.  Kn^ily  eleannl  at  id 
len^-*e«  no  offensive  !*mf*ll  in  nMntiH  trr  r|i>th<'s 
S«^fi'i  for  oniL-.  Smcike  It  a  week  and  if  not 
ftdtJ»flrd  maney  will  bi:  refundeil. 

Pipe  with  hmidsciniet  tlurable  c«3e,  53.0D. 
With  out  cue,  *l.50.  Postpaid.  StAtt-  pt^eft^i'^ 
etjcT*?  ftpr  straight  or  uiirred  Hl+^ni. 

Serid  for  Fr*^  hf><»kiHt,  *"  HiHtvr^^nf  Sm^dvfn<r  " 

Turco-lmericanPtpe  Co.,  378  South Ai^Hochestef^  i  Y, 


Sound  PearlHike  Teeth 

/j  -Wore  A    Mditer   of 
Choke  Thdn  of  Luck 

A  thorouEh  clein^uiff  o\  Che  ici^th  night  :irid  munitUHJ  ss 
all  that  I*  required  lo  ctbiiiin  the  rcsiiti  -/re^tt/fdt  \icy*ti\cr\ 
th*  proper  Dentifrice  »  used. 

(A  ^rHK]  Dentifrice  canri'it  hv  tan  carefully  ^i4i.-.  Its 
ViiKtifdirnta  musL  be  aAsjjhrf^/j  pttre  En  ni^kntain  qtulity^ 
iDd  muAtbd  uitiseptic-a  ^trmicrifk  and  prnE^tivliclk. 

Doctor  Sheffield's 

Cr^me  Dentifrice 

thcorJjzlnalloo  h  paste 

Eh-.^-^w,",     .,IJ     rl,.    .,       ,(  ,_,J|Mi",     .>»,»     Ii  I 
E HT en  r es. u tri I  jjtl- ■  [    1  -i    ]  ^l■| 1 1 hti-  tji f    w  ■  ■  i  • 


une*ceni  ^i,j,srirwicii  Co, 

r.  n,  4. 

Mill    t^rjiiif    v»iJ 


You  Can  Pay 
1 7  Cents  a  Day 

The  largest  typewriter  concern  in  the  world  offers 
you  the  best  typewriter  in  existence./ori/r^if/j  a  day. 
This  certainly  places  a  preminm  on  pennies/    It 
recognizes  honesty  as  a  commercial  asset. 

Simply  save  the  small 
change  that  now  slips 
through  yonr  fingers,  and 
own  the  magnificent  new 
OUver  No.  5. 

—The  $100  typewriter^ 
with  its  wealth  of  exclusive 
conveniences 

—The  100%  perfect  type- 
writer, with  its  wide  range 
of  practical  uses 
—The  sturdy  machine 
with  record   speed  that 
writes  in  an  undertone, 
It*s  worth  twice  the  price  of  the  next  best  type- 
writer—yet 17  cents  a  day  will  buy  it. 

Never  was  a  greater  incentive  to  save  set  before 
the  people  of  America. 

Nor  ever  was  a  more  valuable  object  lesson  evolved 
to  prove 

The  Purchasing  Power 
of  Pennies 

The  present  tendency  Is  to  think  in  big  figures.  To  lose 
sisrht  of  the  lOOcenis  that  ffo  to  make  up  the  dollar.  To  forgret 
the  purchasing  power  that  it  pent  up  m  pennies,  nickels  and 
dimes. 

Our  **  17-cent8-a-day "  sellinsr  plan  turns  this  power  to 
worthy  purpose. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  feels  safe  in  pnttlnff  this 
new  plan  into  effect  because  It  banks  on  your  business  honor. 


OUIVER 

Typcwri*&r 

The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

Our  confidence  in  you  is  bom  of  otir  satisfactory  dealings 
with  thousands. 

So  we  offer  the  Oliver  Typewriter  for  a  small  cash  pay- 
ment and  trust  you  for  ail  the  rest. 

This  is  not  a  preachment  on  satnng.  It's  a  plain,  straight- 
forward, business-getting  proposition.  It  broadens  the  mar- 
ket for  Oliver  Typewriters  by  Interesting  those  who  have 
never  thought  of  buylnar  machines.  It  sends  Olivers,  by  tbe 
hundreds,  into  homes  as  well  as  offices. 

It  opens  up  new  money-makiuff 
opportunities  to  ambitious 
people  everywh«tre. 

And  we  are  just  as  fflad  to 
sell  a  machine  for  17  cents  a 
day  as  to  have  the  cash  with 
the  order. 

If  you  want  to  know  more 
about  the  Oliver  — oM  the 
users. 

There  are  a  quarter  of  a 
million   of    them— each    and 
every  one  an  Oliver  enthusiast. 

See  the  nearest  Oliver  affent 
for  details  of  our  new  **17-cents- 
a-day'*plan,  or  address 

TW  Oliver  Typewriter  Ce. ,  64  Olivw  Typewriter  BUf. ,  Ckiaiit 
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When  You  Buy 

you  aim  to  select  the  latest  and  best  Wliy, 
then,  buy  a  Bible  revised  in  lOii  when 
you  can  get  the  American  Standard  Bible 
revised  in   1901 — 300  years  later? 

The  161 1  version  contains  many  words 
that  are  now  out  of  use  or  have  entirely 
changed  their  meanings  and  are  therefore 
difficult  to  understand,  and  often  mislead- 
ing, especially  to  the  young  reader. 

Because  of  the  advances  made  in  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  and  especially  in 
the  reading  of  ancient  manuscripts  during 
the  last  three  centuries 
it  became  necessary  to 
make  another  revision, 
and  thus  give  the  people 
the  benefit  of  these  new 
discoveries.     This 

American 
Standard 


Bible 


EdIM  by  fht 
Ami ricao  Rfvlt Ion  CmubIHn 


is  tlie  same  Bible  that  our  fore- 
fathers used  and  treasured, 
with  the  words  whose  mean, 
ings  have  changed  or  which 
have  gone  out  of  use,  replaced 
by  words  in  use  at  the 
present  day  so  that  even  the 
youngest  reader  cannot  mis- 
take the  meaning. 

The  American  Revisers  be- 
sides having  these  newly  dis- 
covered manuscripts  had  for  reference  the  recent  re- 
visions made  by  England,  Germany,  France,  Hol- 
land, Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Therefore  the  verdict  of  Christian  scholarship 
is  unanimous  that  It  Is  the  best  version  of  the 
Scriptures  ever  produced. 

Send  postal  card  for 

BOOKLET 

Tellinff  the  interestinsr  and  wonderful  story  of  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  history  of  the  American  Standard 
Bible,  with  tlie  names  of  Universities,  Collesres,  Theolosrical 
Seminaries.  Bible . Training  Schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  great 
Relinous  Editors  and  Leaders  in  all  departments  of  Christian 
activity  who  use  and  recommend  it. 

Ask  your  minister  and  bookseller  about  the  American 
Standard  Bible.    Prices  35c  to  $20. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

£Me  PiMis furs  for  Fifty  Ytart 

37k  East  18th  Street  New  York 

Also  Publishers  of  Nelson's  L.  L.  Encyclopaedia 


forWfaoopiigUigl 
Croop,  Sore  Tknat 
Coog^s,  Broichitis 
Ulds,  Diphtheria 


**  U.  ed  while  you  ^Uep:'  CataiTfa. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysnis 
of  Whooping  Cough.  Ever  dreaded  Croup  can- 
not exist  where  Cresolene  is  used. 

It  acts  directly  on  the  nose  and  throat  mak- 
ing breathing  easy  in  the  case  of  colds  ;  soothes 
the  sore  throat  and  stops  the  cough. 

Cresolene  is  a  powerful  germicide  actjag 
both  as  a  curative  and  preventive  in  contagioBa 
diseases. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30 
years  of  successful  use. 

For  Sale  By  AU  Dmgglste. 

Send  Postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  lor  the  irriuted  thro^ 
of  your  drunrist  or  from  us.  10c.  ia  stamps. 

THEVAPOCRESOLENE  C0.180Fulton  St.NcwY«rk 
Lcemlng-Milcs  Building,  Montreal,  Canada. 


r5Ti 


m 


Are  Yog  Too  Stout? 


The  Eppe  Peon  Treatment  reduces 
superfluous  flesh.  The  market  has  been 
so  flooded  with  worthless  so-called 
**sure  cures"  that  a  really  valuable 
article  finds  it  diflicult  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. Positive  results,  however,  have 
ever  proved  a  convincing  argument  for 
recognition.  The  Eppe  Peon  Treat- 
ment has  the  support  of  leading  physi- 
cians because  of  its  safety  and  infallible 
results — acknowledged  in  testimonial 
letters — obtained  by  all  who  have  sought 
its  help.  Its  use  requires  no  violent 
exerttise,  does  not  rack  the  system  and 
causes  no  inconvenience.  It  is  within 
the  financial  scope  of  those  of  most 
limited  means,  an  outlay  of  two  dollars 
securing  the  treatment  for  one  month  ; 
during  that  time  we  promise  favorable 
results,  otherwise  we  guarantee  to  re- 
fund your  money. 

Prepared  exciusii»ely   hy 

EPPE-PEON  chemical  CO. 


DISTRIBUTING  AGENT 


A.  Dorb,  Ph.G.,  Drufgist  and  Chembt 
.IZ7thSt.,f 


1181  Broadway,  N.W.  Cor.  1 


,  New  YorlKt W«  ■• 
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€€ 


The  World's  Best  Table  Water" 


OLD     PEOPLE 

N^«d  Vf  nol  because  It  supplies  tho  very 
elvmenls  required  to  rebuild  wasting  tis- 
sues uid  replace  weakness  wif  h  strength 

Viool  is  a  delicious  modem  Ctid  Liver  preparn" 
tioo  wrirhout  oil^  made  by  a  scientific  extractive 
and  eon  centra  ting  procesa  from  jresh  Cod'u 
Livers,  combining  the  two  most  world  famed 
tonics,  pcptonntc  of  iron  and  all  the  medicinal, 
bealin^^  body-building  elements  of  Cod  Liver 
Oil  hut  no  oii.  For  feeble  old  people,  delicate 
ebitdrenT  weak,  run-down  persons ^  uftcr  sick- 
ness, and  for  pulnmnary  troubles,  Vinol  is  much 
superior  to  old-fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emut- 
tion*  because  while  it  contains  all  the  medicinal 
¥alue  they  do,  unlike  them  Vinol  is  delictously 
palatable  and  afreeahTe  to  the  weakest  stomach* 

FOE   SALE   AT  THE   LRADING   BRl  G    STORE   IN 
ALMOST  KVt-RV  TUWN  ANIj  ilTV 
£n/vji»  Anmcf  Giv*n  t§  Omr  Druithr  in  a  Fht§ 
If  tbe^e  it  DO  Vino)  alcncy  nherc   you   \\\v,  tend  ui  yatir 
leftdini  dniitisi'i  aanae  *d  thm  we  can  »rr«nAe  with  him  CO 
taxrf  Viaol* 

TRIAL  SAMPLt   FREE 

GHX8TBE  E&NT  A  CO.        Cbemista        Boston, 


Th 

Ascot 


winter 
Hcivy  1 
fcflorjilfd  UpiKM 

It  isn't  so  much  the  leather  nor 
the  labor*  WeVe  no  monopoly  on 
those  factors  p 

It's  Florsheim  *  natural  shaped*' 
lasts. 

They  can't  distort  the  foot  and 
don't  need  breaking  in. 

There  is  none  of  that  annoyance 
frequently  caused  by  ordinary  lasts, 

Votir  feet  lie  flat  as  nature  intended. 
Write  for  Style  book. 
Most  styles  arc  fS  aiid  $6. 

The  Florsheim   Shoe    Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A- 
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Aveyoxx  { 
prepared?^ 
for  thisH 
short 

YOUNG    I\JAN  \      Are   you    coiittiu    with 

y-iiir  prcsriK  !>«*>.] ri.,»n  ?  N  it  ?vft:urti  against 
i)\Y.  hjlhnv  wliLi  pluni  and  suitli< -^  Lsfler  utfice 
hours  ?  Hiivtf  you  a  ^jjottd  firm  hold  on  3  big, 
Jife  luiif*  job?  Are  yuu  turUHed  a[;;amst  thti 
"age  limit  *'  ? 

?)t  down  and  think  ihetii^  r^Ufsliotris  ovtr 
seriously.  Don't  iry  t<i  fool  your>t3lf.  Your 
intitx  const i(ni?ines*i  will  llnd  jtja  out  and  tell 
you  wlut  you  readily  arc. 

How  much  can  you  savt  out  of  i^i  q.oo  ur 
5:?c>,oo  a  wtt^k  ?  Ari-  30U  e^tr  "  broke  "7  Uo 
you  borrow  to  tidt  ovtr  till  nc\t  pay  day  't 
Art  you  t^'dng  to  :dlnw  this  to  ^n  uii  without 
bt^iLnniing  tiaitied  alunj^  si^etjial  line^j  j^u  you 
can  com  ma  tid  a  large  atid  satisfajctory  i^al,try? 

The.  training  you  rtceivi?  from  our  Home 
Study  Ci'iiiNti^  wi]l  ho  incrtasL*  your  \  alut  to 
the  tir]^  that  you  will  bti  proof  again,sl  age 
limilEilion^  ^  Ihe  ycar^i  bcyutid  <k>  will  ha 
providL'd  for  fivfort^  you  reach  the  *'  ihretr 
scort  "  ptriiid. 

WTiit'  fur  our  v:duable  200  pagt:  liullt^tin 
dt'HL ri bing o u r com  ]j1  1 1 1  Ku^^l n tt ring  tuurstt-s — 
stnl  frft  for  thij  Linipoii.  Ihere  is  no  obliga- 
tion aLtaclitd  (o  ihU,      Wt  employ  no  ayents. 

We    H^!p   Men    Hetp   Themselves, 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHIC  AGO,   U,  ii.   A. 


FREE     IINFORMATION      COUPON 

!  ill  itt  lUj.i  J/,/j/  7W,7y, 
AmcrU'iin  School  of  Corrifsiwnilence  : 

I  am  Intt^rehst- 


..|    in    Eh. 


i  lih^htj  I  iiiirliKH'iiiiir 

^tt''  llio^lr  111  iHKJni  MrJiiC 
St ,<i1  Viinn r>  l^ii t;l iiri>rl  11 1;: 
MriK  iiifHi  1  :iix;lji4'i'rkiiir 

Miilf»«iit'l   t'liiihH  4*^rlrlir 

\\  |iij|4  UpkI  )  it4^^hii<i-rliL|;^ 
^O  Ml  MtP.d  llF:^rrtiif; 
l<  I1  i»l 1^  l-rjii  1^1  r 


triutUi*;,  \ Ilj*flrrc 

iXii*\  l^^tuMilpine; 

Vrt  ttifirl  iiri* 
jr>rlrjuiJlr« 

I  I'li'i^rLijil^) 

I  iilli'if*-  f*ri>]mrHtury 
sln'tf  Mt'?^*t  I 


Id  he  Angle  Lamp 


Ol  It  ritOI-O^itTlON  ist»iici,dyocj:-Ujir1  r  ^ 
CL>mrr(in  keroiitcne  ror  ci>iJ  oil)  ii  (iir  laufc    ■'--'  i^  . 
ordinirs    uld  fashion^rd    lampv    vrt    ^tn  1;* 
that  such  pei>|ile  as  ea-Pfeisidvni  Clevt;. 
L.irnesnt'si,   Pialwjdieii*  tic,  ft  ho  cjrt  bu'> 
u  iTi  ijrtltTence  to  ad  otijtr  ±)ii.cem>^ 

yf^   wib  send  you  aayktiip  li%r, 
thirty  day**  free  irial  *o   tlsai   jo 
sJLUsfaciioD  ihdit  the  tiew   rnvthod  !►■ 
bmp  makc^^  common  keftjieDe  tht   lx--iL   di. 
satis.ractttry  of  all  illuminants, 

C<jiiv«fijir^ii1   tw  Ga>^  or  E]»c-trt«ltf 

Slier  and  more  fdiablt  tlun  ea»olr-    -■" 


.  .10  I* A  Y»'  KRICK  TRlA  L 

Pi>  It  now  rsubtrtWiv.  jf  «i|i  ^j-jj  y^j^  ,^ 
tb--  How  and  Why  of  t'WMl  hifht  than  you  cts 
tuiiK-'*  trtmirK'nce  with  pnor  met^iods 
A%<^l  I.:Mi  <i.  f  <fc.,    ,    _       i-^j„ 


r.-tt 


t(^t  w*.t  fill,  jitT^i.  m,^  t»t 


GRA7 

MOTORS 


Mad«  in  tbe  large*  I 
tnovt  up-t<^&i«  pUeli» 
tb«  world  devoted 
clutively  to  mmMMiim^ 
luring  2*«ycle  Mjitm 
Motoric 


6?. 


Wnr*  for  CalaJflf.  "^■ 


c«Eip^iir«  ipif 


97 


GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,e3Uib  St.  D«trort«  Mick 
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NENNEN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


fi&by'A  Best    Friend" 

aod  Mamma's  ere^iti  <it  comforL     Mrnnen'i  rt  lievLS  and 
E>rc'Vr'Tit5  Cbiipp«cl  HbDcb  tmd  Chafinf , 

For  your  protection  iht'   (rrnuJne  is  ^Mif  iifk  in  nctn- 
rerillabl*    box*'ft-lhe  "80*  tK«t  Lox,''  ^^f(ti  Mennen  * 

^icr  nn    too.     So  id    evirjwturt'  lt   by   iiuiJ   Z5  cuJifw, 

Try  MieniuF-n'^  VJi.kt  flUf^Trfri  Tali  rim  ToilfT  Ff>*.Jtr-It 

GERHARD  MKNNEH  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J, 

M*ftiiefl*»StQyiaf  ToilftPowdtr.Orti  nt;il(>di,r  J       .Vo 
H  «iiDf  a'«  B&ri  red  S  ki  a  Soi »  { li  I  li  1  ^  w  r  l  j  1  l^.  r )         ^  ^^  m/^^ 


Bbokcijii        RUBBERSET 


Delicious  ag  cotfee — wiLhcnit  ihe 
sleeplessness;  Sot^ihiTig  as  le^i — ■ 
without  the  t  Lin  bark  efTert  ; 
Nourishing  as  lamb-chups— ;uul 
costs  less  than  i  cent  a  cup. 
Write  for  s^^mpk         iiri^,  c 


4b  Hudson  Street.  New  York 


TUB  Deal  made  10  Hear 


FtonoEtl    ift<v1cvl    with    iinF«iirf^l  hftts-inir 


u4  1- rti-T-"-n  m  If  thf 


OTOPHONE 

»  >tiiflH  rctftt^i-i  *K*  1'y  lienrlntf  Ovil  lv  1-,p-l,( 

fp..r     r  'I  .'['*•  ■'*!-•  f  in- ►tliUffM*!  All!  ^  nil  IT     |rr. 


^/S^^^W'^^rw/^^ 


omci.A  N 


j<Ki  lii^^t    iJil  Mr<^i>t,  ^>w   Vork, 


No  More 
Shaving  Brush  Trouble 

Ordinary  shaving  brush  trouhJe  ia  at 
the  root  of  the  bristles.  Hot  water  dis- 
80I  ves  the  gl  ue,  loosens  t  he  rosi  n,  crumb  lei 
the  ceimrTit  and  the  brktle-t  drop  out  lik« 
splints  out  of  an  old  broom  —  resul^^ 
scrauhed  fare,  dull  ra^or,  bad  language-, 
AM  this  trouble  h  prevented  by 


Shaving  Brushes 

the  briMl^j^s  r,f  svhiih  are  stt  logeilier  in 
vuk'unjitd  rubber.  Count  the  bristle* 
(if  you  want  to)  in  a  Rubberset  Brush 
when  you  buy  it.  Count  theni  again  in 
ten  j^tiirs,  und  3^ou'll  hi>d  tht-m  airdoiog 
biif^iiu-&s  M  the  old  stand.  Every  bristle 
will  be  straight,  sprin^y^  |>erfeLt. 

Rubberset  brusheii  are  guaranteed  and 
cott  no  more    than    the:  oTdinaxj   kinds. 

Insist  on  Rubl>ersf?t  and  do  not  ac- 
eupt  any  other  claiming  to  be  as  good. 

tutuir  M.yprA.1%  lit!  ff^tty 
ttt UMti .  I f  n (ji  at  y^  .ur.l^'Jtr 
er>  K**-!]!!  fcir  hoD^klrt  from 
wTil^ri  yyu  BiJijr  ij^rder  bf 

To  ih*  mtn^e  mtn  wr 
commtnd  th*  $1  bfuih. 

hmm  ^  motlv  s  m  U  i  <'!  •v^.rA  Iw- 
■lAiitlj  JJcK'iii't  dr^, 
dr^^ri't  ftntttl,  ae  f?n«  « 

niii<Tith'i  «ii|4;i]j, 

THE  RuoeEPisrr  company. 

MIS  iiiragoiltrt  1  aim,  Mm  lorlt  Oh-   T  ^     FifTt  itmX.  Vmrnt 
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4  Agate  Lines $6.00  I    Smallest  Space  Accepted 4  Lines 

Additional  Lines,  Each 1.50  |    Largest  Space  Accepted 12  Lines 

10    P«r   C«At«    DisccMftAt    for    6    Insertions 


RCAL   E^STATC 


WEST 

WEST 

FOR  CHRISTMAS.  WHY  NOT  GIVE  YOUR  CHILDREN 
<'acb  an   acre  of  California  Land,  planted  to  Eucalrptua? 
Price  $300  an  acre,    time  payment!,   no  taxea,   Interest  or 
utber    charges.      Upon    first    payment   you   recelTe   contract 
ctTtifled  by  Columbia  Trust  Co.,  binding  us  upon  your  final 
payment  to  deliver  deed  to  land,  bearing  lire,  thrifty  trees, 
800  to  acre,  which  will  yield  perpetually.     First  crop  tim- 
ber   after   fifth    year.      Association    cuts   and    markets    for 
absentee   owners.    If    desired.      Free    booklet.      Eucalyptus 
Growers'   Association.   923   Security   Building.   Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 

FIVE  l50LLARS  PER  MONTH  will  buy  yon  a  bcaatlfal 
ocean- view  residence  site  in  the  suburbs  of  sanoy  Saa 
Diego,  southern  California's  most  delightful  home  place. 
Most    rapidly    developing   city    on    the    coast.      Absolutely 

company.  Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  booklet.  I. 
Frank  Cullen.  San  Diego.  OaL 

CALIFORNIA  RANCHES  (Oraalng  or  Acrlculturml).  Or- 
chards; OU.  Timber  and  Mineral  Unds  for  sale.    PersMaOr 

ted.  The  Anglo  American  Corporation.  MiUs  Boildlaf.  Saa 
Francisco.     References. 

OWN  AN  ORANGE  GROVE  IN  CALIFORNIA,  or  Lemon. 
Grape,   Walnut,    Eucalyptus.      Buy  Unlu  of   Ownership  on 
oasy  payments  at  40c.  each,  couTertible  into  deeds  to  land 
planted  as  above,  at  face  value,  $1  each.     Ideal  plan  for 
non-residents.      Increased    value    and    life    income    without 
(Xperionce.    attention    or    Interference    with    your    present 
occupation.     40c.    for  few  days  only.     California  Co-opera- 
tive Fruit  Growing  Association,  40S  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Los  Angel  OS,   Cal. 

SUNSHINE  AND  OOLD-Colorado  booms.  Beet  sufsr. 
electric  power,  irrigation,  coal  mining.  No  cyclones,  s«»- 
strokes,  malaria,  consumption  or  fleas.  Big  profits  io  cheap 
lots.    Write  John  E.  Lect,  429  Symes  BoUdiog.  Denver. 

BUY  LAND  IN  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY.  ARIZONA,  Mder 
lUx^sevelt  Dam.  Raise  oranges,  fruit,  alfalfa.  meloDs.  Get 
highest  returns:  no  failures.    Land  now  selling  $100  aa  aov 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF.,  most  equable  climate  in  the  world. 
Finest     deep-water    land-locked    harbor    in    U.     S.       Pop. 
doubled   in   4   years.      Best    and    cbeapest    water   in   State. 
Write   to  John  S     Mills     Hec      Chamber  of   Commerce,    for 

and  up.  Write  to-day  for  new  booklet  and  sU  montte'  sab- 
scription  to  •*  The  Earth."  free.  C.  L.  Seagravee.  Qtm. 
Colonisation  Agent.  A.  T.  A  S.  F.  Ry..  1172  B,  RaUwaT 
Exchange.  Chicago. 

free  111.  Booklet.* 

SKRVICE^S  AND   IN- 
STRUCTION 

COLONIZATION    LANDS:    200.000   acres   near    AmarUlo. 
Texas;    25,000    acres    near    Houston,    and    80.000    acres    in 
Hnuthwest   Texas.     Other  fine  propositions;  oil   and  timber 
lands.     L.   F.   Wegerly.   Clrcleville,   Obio. 

SOUTH 

WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST?  Our  graduates  are  fllUac 
High  Salaried  Positions.  Good  artists  earn  S25  to  $100  per 
week  and  upwards,  in  easy  fascinating  work.    Our  cowan 

plete,  practical.  Eleven  years'  successful  tearbtng.  t^mn 
instructors.  Positions  guaranteed  competent  worketa.  Write 
for  Handsome  Art  Book,  Free.  School  of  Applied  An 
(Founded  1898).  N-76,  Gallery  Fine  Arts.  Battle  Ck«k,  MJrt. 

FORTUNES    are    being    made    In    the    famous    Sanford 
Celery   Delta.     A  request  will   bring  you   valuable   informa- 
tlun.     Howard-Packard  Land  Co..   Sanrord.   Fla. 

CUBA 

LEARN  TO  DRAW.     Make  big  money  drawing  pea  aa4 
ink    Illustrations  for  newspapers.     Can   do  work  at   bo»e. 
taught   thoroughly  by  mail.     Free  CaUlog. 
School  of  Illustration.  Dept.  16.  90  Wabaali  Ave..  Obteago. 

LA    GLORIA,    the    flr^t    and    moat    successful    American 
polony  in  Cuba.     Easy  payments  on  instalment  plan.     Pos- 
HcHslon  after  first   payment.     Handsome  illustrated  booklet 
fiiH'.      Cuban    Land    A    Steamship   Co..    No.    32    Broadway. 
New  York  City. 

BE  A  DOCTOR  OF  MECH  A  NO-THERAPY,  the  woaA*- 
ful  new  system  of  Healing.  $3000-$fi000  a  year.  We  teaci 
you  by  mail.    Greatly  superior  and  more  simple  than  Oate- 

now.  Prospectus  free.  American  College  of  Mechaao-ntr. 
spy,  Dept.  408.  120-122  Randolph  St..  Chicago. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

ACTING.  ELOCUTION.  ORATORY-We  teacb  M»l«  f^ 
clnating  and  profitable  art  by  mall  and  prepare  yoo  fttr  the 
stage  or  speaker's  platform.  Booklet  on  Dramatic  Art  Frw. 
Chicago  School  of  Elocution,  1060  Grand  Opera  Bmm. 
Chicago. 

BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  SITES  In  lots  of  4  acres  and  up. 
12  minutes'  drive  from  Greenwich.  Conn.:  45  minutes  from 
New   York   now;   will  be  36   minutes  next  year  when   New 

Haven  Road  is  electrified.     These  lots  are  in  restricted  resi- 
dence  park.     Town   water  will  be  supplied.     Most  eligible 
neighborhood  near  New  York.     Lovely  country  drive  to  prop- 
erty.    One  of  the  few  chances  left  to  get  the  most  desirable 
neighborhood   and  real  country  surroundings  with  easy   ac- 
ceBsIhllity.     Address  W.  F.   Day.  Greenwich.  Conn. 

LEARN  TO  DRAW.     Constant  demand  for  artists  of  sMI 
Ity.     We  teach  cartooning,   caricaturing  and  lllutratlag  bf 
mall.     Write   for  course  of  Instruction   and  prtse  competi- 
tion.    Nafl  School  of  Caricature.  25  World  Bldg..  N.  tT 

FOR  SALE — 130  acres  picturesque  land  bordering  on  small 
river.      A    chance    to   get    the    wildest    and    most    romantic 
natural  beauty  in  an  estate,  and  will  be  within  50  minutes 

POSITIONS  OPEN 

of   New  York.      Millionaires'    estates   all   around.      In   most 
desirable   town  In   Connecticut.     Bass  fishing,   trout   fishing 
at    hand.      Three    miles    from    Golf   Club.      Site    gives   fine 
view  of  Sound.     A  rare  opportunitv  to  get  an  estate  com- 
bining natural   beauty  and    accessibility.      Price,   $360  per 
acre.     Address  W.  F.  Day.  Greenwich.  Conn. 

WANTED-10.000  RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS:  Htv  csi^ 
riers;  poetofllce  clerks  appointed  yearly.  Salary.  $800.00  t» 
$1600.00.  No  *•  layoffs.  •»  Many  examinations  eomlag.  Oog- 
mon  education  sufllclent.  26  free  acbcaanblpa^  rraakUa 
Institute.  Dept.  T.  T..  Rocbestex.  N.  T. 
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HIGH-CI^ASS  SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  ^WANTED 


▲OBNT8   WANTED   TO    SELL  OUB   FIVSPIEGB   SET 
of  blue-lined  Dutch  cooklnc  Wftre  to  consomers.    The  great- 


T-Bwklns  propoeitloD  ever  offered  to  caoTauert. 
pttj  add  48  aeu  In  eight  honn.  If  Toa  mean  bnal- 
•cod  OS  10c.  to  cover  poatige  on  complete  canraaalng 


ootflt  with  which  to  begin  work. 
tery  Co.,  BoaevUle.  Ohio. 


AOKNTa-REAP    THE    GHBISTSCAS    HARVEST.       Oar 
1906  holiday  n>eciala,  conalatlng  of  combinations  of  soaps, 
cold    cream,    sachet,    etc.,    with    valuable    pre- 


are  more  attractive  t^an  ever.  They  have  the 
flash  that  geta  the  money.  1  to  6  sales  to  every  house. 
Prom  100%  to  800%  profit  on  every  sale.  Can  you  beat 
It?  Only  mannfacturers  In  this  Une.  Deal  with  us  and 
•«▼•  money.  Write  to-day  and  be  first  In  your  field. 
DmTls  Soap  Co.,  20  Union  Park  Ct.,  Chicago. 

WB  WANT  AN   AGENT   In  every  city  In   the   D.    8.   to 

Since  oar  high  grade  line  of  toilet  goods  on  the  market. 
Inat  be  active  and  good  talker.  Generous  offer  to  right 
party.  Peach  Skin  Cream  and  Ivory  Cream  Tooth  Paste: 
th«  best  ever:  sells  on  sight:  52  varieties  of  goods.  Write 
to-day.  The  Haines  Toilet  A.  Medical  Co.,  823  Euclid  Ave.. 
dareland.  Ohio. 

AGENTS,  both  sexes,  make  splendid  money  selling  new 
style  Merry  Widow  shirtwaist  patterns,  and  a  hundred  new 
and  op  to  date  other  good  selling  articles.  Illustrated  cats. 
locue  for  the  asking.  National  Mfg.  Co..  Desk  R.  No.  699 
Broadway.  N.  Y. 

AOENTS— Election  over,  everybody  getting  busy.  Here's 
Tonr  opportunity.  Don't  delsv.  Flatlron  shoes.  Wilson's 
Pre  as  Books,  Keyless  Door  Locks.  Flreless  Cookers:  fast 
sellers:  big  money  in  It.  Investigate.  Address.  Dexter  Co.. 
884    Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

MJLNT  AGENTS  ARE  EARNING  BIG  WAGES  introduc- 
loc  Combination  Rolling-Pin,  nine  useful  Articles  for  the 
Kitchen  combined  in  one.  Sample  free  to  workers.  For- 
abee  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  219,  Dayton.  O. 

AGENTS,  MALE  OR  FEMALE,  can  make  big  money  sell- 
Itkf  my  pongee  Swiss  embroidered  waist  patterns  ana  silk 
ahawla.  Big  money  for  you.  Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 
Joseph  Gluck.  621  B'way.     New  York. 

AOENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONET  aelllng  our  new  sign  let- 
ters for  office  windowB.  store  fronts  and  glasa  signs.  Any 
one  can  put  them  on.  Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and 
fnU  particulars.  Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co..  68  N.  Clark  St.. 
Chicago.  

AGENTS  LOOK.  WOMEN  AND  MEN.  wThave  just 
added  4  new  big  sellers.  Rockford,  111.,  agent  worked  8 
days,  then  ordered  100  dos.  Write  for  particulars  and 
$2.00  Free  offer.     Fair  Mfg.  Co..   Box  20.    Racine,   Wis. 

AOENTS— Portraits.  35  cents:  frames.  15  cents:  sheet  pic- 
tures. 1  cent:  stereoscopes.  25  cents:  views.  1  cent.  30 
days*  credit.  Samples  and  catalogue  free.  Consolidated 
Portrait  Co..   29(>-174   W.    Adams   St..    Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITERS,  all  makes.  REBUILT,  sllghtlv  used 
sood  as  new.  Sold  on  time  or  we  offer  a  special  discount 
of  S%  for  entire  cash  with  order.  Rented  anywhere  at 
$8.00  per  month.  Rental  applied  on  purchase  price.  Spe- 
cial tnls  month  only:  Remingtons,  Nos.  6  and  7,  $35.00: 
Smith  Premier,  $32.60;  Fay  Sboles,  $35.00.  Write  for  cat- 
alog, price-list,  alao  money  back  guarantee.  Rockwell. 
Barnes  Company.  506  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 

I  DO  NOT  SELL  SECOND-HAND  TYPEWRITERS.  I 
reboUd  all  makes  in  my  own  factory,  same  aa  new,  at 
alight  advance  over  second-hand  prices.  If  you  want  a 
real  typewriter,  not  second-hand  junk,  at  a  big  saving. 
write  me  to-day.  Grady,  the  Typewriter  Man,  30  Dear- 
bom  St..  Chicago. 

SLAUGHTER  SALE:  Bargains  never  equaled:  high-grade 
standard  typewriters,  rebuilt  $15  to  $40:  sent  allowing  trial. 
Send  immediately  for  Bargain  list.  Consolidated  Typewriter 
Bxchange.   243  Broadway.   N.   Y.      (Est.   1881— reliable). 

TYPEWRITERS. -Callera ph.  fS.OOj  Franklin.  Hammond. 
Tost.  $10.00:  Remington.  $12.00:  Smith  Premier,  $18.00: 
Oliver.  $29.00:  all  guaranteed:  send  for  catalogue.  Type- 
writer  Co.  (Room  78).  217  W.   125  St..  N.  Y. 

WE  OFFER  an  exceptionally  fine  assortment  of  standard 
used  typewriters  at  from  $15.00  to  $55.00.  Write  for  quo- 
tstlon  on  your  favorite  machine,  or  Catalogue  "  E."  Eagle 
Typewriter  Co..  237 1  Broad w.iy.   New  York. 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entirely  rebuilt  and 
reflnlshed.  gnaranteed  satisfactory  or  may  be  returned. 
ninstrsted  list  free.  Arent's  discounts.  Commercial 
Typewriter  Co..  82  Dnane  St..  New  York  City.  


SALESMEN,   every  county,   to  take  orders  for  fmlt  and 
ornamental  trees,  plants,  etc.     Steady  employment.     Cash 
'»le  weekly.     No  delivering  or  collecting. 


commissions  payable  weekly c 

Outfit  free.     Perry  Nurseries.   Rochester,  N.^Y. 


CALENDAR  SALESMEN,  experienced  In  the  ssle  of  Ad- 
vertising Calendars.  Large  line.  b(>8t  aelllng  styles.  Im- 
ported and  Domestic.  New  line  for  1910  ready  Jan.  1.  19u9. 
Deal  with  Main  office  direct,  no  middlemen.  Addreaa.  with 
references.  Aug.  Gast  Bank-Nete  A.  Lltho.  Co..  St.  Loula.  Mo. 


PATENTED  KEROSENE  INCANDESCENT  Burner.  At- 
tachable to  any  lamp.  Produces  70  candlepower  light,  aaves 
507o  kerosene:  ready  seller  everywhere;  exclusive  territory. 
F.  R.  Gottschalk.  97  Chambers  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

MANAGER  wanted  in  everj  city  and  county,  handle 
best  paying  business  known,  legitimate,  new.  exclusive 
control :  no  Insurance  or  book  caoTassing.  Address  Chas. 
Halstead.  36  West  26th  St..  N.  Y. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  are  paid  well  for  easy 
work:  examinations  of  all  kinds  soon:  expert  adrice.  sam- 

ftle  questions  and  Booklet  13  describing  positions  and  tell- 
ng  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  secure  them  free.  Write 
now.     Washington  Civil  Service  School.  Waahlngton.  D.  0. 

SOLICITORS  for  Greatest  Illnstrated  Reference  Work. 
Absolutely  new  idea.  Nothing  similar.  Endorsed  by  strong- 
est  men  everywhere.  Meets  positive  need.  Often  sells  by 
simply  showing  circular.  Address.  W.  C.  King  Co..  Spring. 
flpld.  MaRs. 

WE  WISH  TO  OBTAIN  IN  YOUR  LOCALITY  a  aecre- 
tary  for  The  White  Travel  Clubs.  Requires  person  of  edu- 
cation and  culture.  Highly  remunerative.  Address  H.  C. 
White  Co..  Monolith  BuTldlng.  West  84th  St..  New  York. 

,"If  THERE  were  no  telephones  In  your  territory  now. 
and  yon  had  the  exclusive  right  of  selling  them  there,  your 
proposition  would  not  be  as  good  as  one  I  have  to  offer  yon 
now.  if  you  are  the  man  or  men.  Ref.  1st.  Ntl.  Bank.  Chi- 
cago. M.  C.  PItner.  183- 189  Lake  St..  Chicago. 

THE  SECURITY  CHECK  PROTECTOR  is  a  remarkable 
seller.  Prints  "  Not  Over  Five  Dols.  $5$  up  to  $2000. 
Sells  $2.50.  your  profit  100%.  Strong  bank  recommenda- 
tions.    Security  Mfg.  Co..  98  Jackson  Boul..   Chicago. 

EDUCATED   MEN.    learn   the   real   estate   Insurance  and 

f promotion  business  as  a  profession.  Full  term,  twenty 
essons.  treatlRe  and  certificate,  now  $3  Interesting  booklet 
free.     University  Realty  Institute.  Sta.  C  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

PERMANENT  INCOME  made  by  selling  our  Identifica- 
tion Insurance  Credentials.  Liberal  Commissions.  Virgin 
territory  open  for  you.  Write  to-day.  Pont  lac  Insurance 
Agency.  1025  Monon  Bldg..  Chicago. 

AGENTS  FOR  LIBERAL  ACCIDENT  POLICY.  $1000 
death.  $7.50  weekly,  with  Registry  tag.  60Vc  Commission. 
Great  Seller.  Experience  unnecessary.  Empire  Identifica- 
tion Co..  Desk  N.   150  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


PIANOS.  MUSICAL  IN- 
STRUMENTS 


IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS.  Everywhere  recornUed  as  the 
high(>8t  achievement  in  fine  piano-building.  Sold  bv  leading 
piano  bouses  generally,  but  where  none  represents  us  we 
can  sell  you  direct  from  our  large  Boston  Establishment, 
extending  easy  payment  terms,  making  experi  selection, 
and  guaranteeing  the  piano  to  please  you  or  It  returns  at 
our  expense  for  ooth  railroad  freights.  New  catalogue  and 
important  information  to  buyers  mailed  free.  Write  us  to- 
day.    Ivors  &  Pond  Piano  Co.,  100  Boylston  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


WING  PIANOS  BEST  TONED  AND  MOST  SUCCESS- 
FT'L.  Est'd  40  years.  Recent  improvements  give  greatest 
n»«onance.     Sold  direct.     No  agt^nts.     Sent  on  trial— freight 

fiald:  first,  last  and  all  the  time  by  us— to  show  our  faith 
n  our  work.  If  you  wsnt  a  good  piano,  you  save  $75— 
$200.  Very  easv  terms.  Slightly  used  "  hlgh-grsdes."  taken 
in  oxcinaoee  for  Improved  Wing  pianos— thoroly  refinlshed. 
Send  for  bsr^sln  list.  You  should  have  anyway— '*  Book 
of  Compiete  Information  About  Pianos."  162  pages.  N. 
Y.  World  says:  "  A  book  of  educational  interest,  every- 
one should  hsve."  Free  for  the  asking  from  the  old 
house  of   Wing   ft  Son.   363-390   W.    13th  St..   New  York. 

OKNriNE      BARGAINS      IN      HIGH-GRADE      PIANOS. 

Slightly-used  Instruments :  7  Stelnwsys  from  $300  up:  6 
W(i>ers  from  $260  up:  7  Knahes.  $250  up:  3  Chlckerlngs.  $250 
up:  also  good  second-hand  Vprlchts.  $100  up.  Easy  pay- 
ments.    Lyon  ft  Healy.  40  Adams  St..  Chicago.    Write  to-day. 
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BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES 


SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST  ON  ANY  SUM.  PAYABLE 
SEMI-ANNUALLY:  secured  by  New  York  Real  Estate:  20 
years'  experience;  millions  of  assets.  Ask  for  Booklet  R 
to-day.     New  York  Realty  Owners  Co..  489  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 

MAKE  $2500  to  $7500  yearly  without  capital.  We  teach 
you  the  real-estate  and  general  brokerage  business  by  mall; 
appoint  you  our  special  representative;  furnish  you  readily 
salable  real-estate  and  Investments;  help  you  secure  cus- 
tomers and  make  you  quickly  prosperous.  Particulars  free. 
Interstate  Sales  Co.,  304  Times  Building,  N.  Y. 

$3000  TO  $10,000  YEARLY  easily  made  In  real  estate 
business;  no  capital  reouired;  we  teach  the  business  by 
mall,  appoint  you  special  representative,  assist  you  to  suc- 
cess. Valuable  book  free.  The  Cross  Co.,  2184  Reaper  Block, 
Chicago.     See  our  other  advertisement  In  this  magazine. 

$.300  TO  $500  PER  MONTH  In  the  Real  Estate  Business. 
$10  will  start  you.  Experience  unnecessary.  I  prepare  you 
by  mall  and  appoint  you  my  special  representative.  Write 
for  my  free  book.  0.  H.  Gray,  Pres.,  790  Century  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,   Mo. 

WE  START  YOU  In  a  permanent  business  with  us  and 
furnish  everything.  Full  course  of  Instruction  free.  We 
are  manufacturers  and  have  a  new  plan  in  the  mall  order 
line.  Large  profits.  Small  capital.  Yon  pay  ua  in  three 
months  and  make  big  profit.  References  given.  Sworn 
statements.    Pea ee  Mfg.   Co.,  1190  Pease  Bldg.,  BuBalo.N.    Y. 


BUILD  A  $r>000  BUSINESS  IN  TWO  YEARS.  Let  us 
start  you  in  the  collection  business.  No  capital  needed;  big 
field.  We  teach  secrets  of  collecting  money;  refer  business 
to  yon.  Write  to-day  for  free  pointers  and  new  plan.  Amer* 
lean  Collection  Service.   25  State.   Detroit.   Mich. 


ESTABLISH  A  GENERAL  AGENCY  IN  YOUR  LOCAL- 
ITY. We  have  a  shoe  that  sells  on  sight.  Every  man  and 
woman  a  possible  customer.  Write  to-day.  Kusnion  Kom- 
fort  Shoe  Company,    Dept.   B-12.    Boston,   Mass. 


•*  MY  NEW  STORE  necessity  Is  better  than  a  telephone. 
Sells  better  than  cash  registers  or  scales  ever  sold.  Sells 
for  $50  to  $1,000.  Your  ability  alone  limits  your  possibili- 
ties. Salesmen.  Territory  Mgrs.  and  local  Agts.  wanted. 
Ref.  iRt.  Ntl.  Bank,  Chicago.  M.  C.  PItnere.  183-189  Lake 
St..   Chicago." 


W.VNTED— .Man  with  small  capital  to  take  chacize  of  ter- 
ritory for  mercbandiHlni;  husiness:  write  for  particulars. 
l'oi>e  Automatic  Merchandising  Company.  Corn  Ebcchauge 
Bank   Building.    Chicago. 


REAL    estate:    mort- 
gages, BONDS,  CTC. 


C^o  to  B%  A  YEAR.  As  a  national  bank,  we  cannot  In- 
vest our  fumis  In  real  estate  mortgages.  But  we  can 
put  you  *•  next  "  on  good  ones  at  6%  to  S%  interest. 
Addres!*  E.  M.  Martin,  Cashier.  Island  City  National  Bank, 
Key    West.    Florida. 


FARM  LOANS  netting  G'fc  to  7%  represent  the  safest 
inveatuients  to-day.  They  improve  with  age  and  are  not 
afFected  by  trusts  or  panics.  Much  better  than  Savings 
Banks.  Obtainable  from  $500.00  upwards.  Get  posted. 
Write  for  free  sample  copy.  Address  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 
Monadnock   Block.    Chicago.     It   tells   all  about   them. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS, 
MANUSCRIPTS.  Etc. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  OF  FAMOUS  PERSONS  bought 
and  sold.  Send  for  price  lists.  Walter  R.  Benjaunn. 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  "  The  Collector.  $1  a 
year." 


OLD   PRINTS 


VERY  OLD  AND  RARE  PRINTS  by  the  early  Italian  en- 
gravers. Beautiful  decorotious  for  any  room.  Framed  In 
extiuislte  taste.  $5.<X»  eiu'h,  express  prepaid.  The  Marsala 
Company.   225    Fifth    Ave..    New    York. 


AFFABLE  STATE  MANAGERS  for  eaeh  8Ut« 
at  once.  Favorable  opportanlty  to  associate  with 
corporation,  expanding  its  territory  sod  boslaeas. 
of  some  execative  capacity,  able  to  cootiol  mca  ai 
age  the  district  oflBce.  we  will  guarantee  cotMerrattw  p^ 
'manent  income,  providing  be  invests  some  capital  t»  fs*- 
tect  the  funds  he  handles.  Expenses  paid  tvr  taitarifi 
tion  if  satisfactory.  Address  G.  Wellea  Wbeekr.  1k«a»^ 
urer,   115  Broadway,  New   York. 

,      ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  6%   BONDS.     We  sell  strictly  «fr 
/Oklahoma   School.    County,    Municipal   and   Street    laofm'V*^ 
'  ment  Bonds.  We  pay  4%  on  deposits.  Goaranteed  l>r  ^»a%* 
Laws   of    Oklahoma.   Cap.    $200,000.      Write    for  Boni  Cir- 
cular A20.     Oklahoma  Trust  Co.,  Moskogee.  Okla. 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN   ARIZO!?A. 
cost.     Tranaact  business,   keep  books  anjwberr. 

Stoddard,    former   Secretary   of    Arlsona.    la   resldeat 

for  many  thousand  corporations.  Free  Laws.  By>Lavm 
Forms,  etc..  upon  request.  Reference:  Any  bank  la  Ar^m- 
na.  Stoddard  Incorporating  Company.  Box  8U.  Pkocati. 
Arizona. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICTES  PURCHASED.  1  pay  •«» 
than  the  companies.  Expert  advice  any  Insaraoce  qamtnn 
fee  $1.  Circulars  free.  Reference:  First  Nattooal  Baak. 
Wm.  R.  Rhodes.  Life  Ins.  Lawyer.  1429  Wllllanuo*  Bkk. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

WANTED-INFORMATION   regarding  good  pateet   vkko 

would  t>e  money  maker.  Only  Inventor,  who  wlsbea  ta  irl 
outright  or  on  royalty  basis,  need  answer.  Give  prire  sai 
brief  description.    L.  Darbyshlrc.  Box  141A.  Bocbeatcz.  K.  I. 

$25.00  to  $50.00  A  WEEK  on  a  $100.00  Investmi>«t.  «arr 
aMng  our  Vending  Machines.  Smaller  investmrot  will  «ca'* 
you.  Can  be  looked  after  in  your  spare  time.  Wrtu-  f^ 
plan.     Cailie.   Detroit.    Mich. 


BUILDING  UP  RENEWAL  PREMIUM  BUSINESS.— U* 
us  show  you  how  this  can  l>e  done  In  conaeetkio  vrltfe  mr 
subscription  department.  You  can  build  ap  a  cUentele  «f 
subscribers  which  will  bring  you  in  commissions  erery  79m 
like  the  Insurance  buainess.  Your  commlssloxis  toyK^v 
with  the  rebates  we  will  pay  you  this  year,  will  pat  ywj 
on  a  sound  financial  basis,  give  yon  s  splendid  lacoane,  saJ 
every  year  hereafter  your  commissions  will  accwabtf 
without  effort.  Write  a  postal  for  details.  R^Ttew  et  Be- 
views  Co..  13  Astor  Place.  Room  506,  New  York. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE, 
TRANSLATIONS.  ETC. 

LECTURES.  SPEECHES,  essays,  dob  papera.  drtatM 
efficiently  planned  and  prepared:  scbolarlr  reaearcb:  rmi 
cism:  successful  Revision.  Disposal  of  M3S.-  Booklet.  & 
dorsements.  The  Authors*  Agency  of  New  York,  7»  Ehu 
121st    St..    New  York. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  WRITER  for  the  press  wlU  asalat  ochm 
in  writing  paoers.  addresses,  books.  Also  r^wims,  trp>^ 
writes,  and  sells  manuscripts.  John  I.  Harden,  Vaa  Votkh 
Bldg..   Indianapolis.  Ind. 

OUR  SPANISH  DEPARTMENT  Is  weU  known  la  aiaav 
States.  Native  translators.  References.  Price*  ia  arranl 
with  high  class  work.  Mall  your  catalof;  for  estlaiarv 
Warman  ic  Bloom,  Exporters,  80  Griswold  St..   Detroit. 


BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 


THE  SOCIALISTS,  by  John  Sparso.  Is  a  readable,  tstfr^ 
esting  book,  explaining  the  principles  of  the  Soclallat  Psrtv 
147  pages,  cloth.  50c.:  paper.  lOr.:  poatpaM.  Chartoa  B 
Kerr  &  Co..   268   KInxle  St..   Chicago. 

"  REVELATIONS  OF  THE  LIFE  BEAUTIFTL.-  by  M. 
Evalyn  Davis.  Elegantly  bound,  blue  snd  gold.  llh» 
trated:  222  pages.  Advanced  questions  of  the  day  bssdM 
in  a  spiritual,  sclentlllc  snd  masterly  mannM*.  Prlee  $l,fn 
Foreign,  $1.25.  Address  the  Author.  249  WUcoz  BWf..  Urn 
Angeles.   Cal. 

FOR  SALE.— Shelfwom  books.  Stoddard's  lAitBi>a 
Americana.  New  International.  Centnry.  BritaBBlca^  Bi»^ 
torian's  History.  Larned,  Warner's  Library.  Bi  " 
theology,  history,  science,  etc.  Periodical  datk. 
purchased.      Catalog.     Book   Bzehanjre.   Shelton. 


Please  mention  the  Review  of  Reofewa  when  writing  to  mdo9rti9tn 
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UA.lW^YE:RSt  PATENTS. 
CHEMISTS     ^ 

CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS 

STENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS.-You  wiU  make  no  miB- 
i    If    yoa   write   to  Alexander  &   Dowell.     Attorneya-at- 
r.    W^aslilngton.   D.   O.      (EBtabllshed   1867.)     They   make 
^nt  causes  a  apecialty;  procure  patents  and  trade-marks: 
ler  expert  opinions  on  patentability  of  Inventions:  Talld. 
and    (nfrlngements  of  patents:   practice  In   all   Federal 
rta.   Will  send  Book  R.  B.  of  Information  on  request. 

ALWAYS  A  WELCOME  GIFT.  An  artistic,  cheerful  pic- 
ture. On  receipt  of  25  cents  we  send  you  the  richly  tUus- 
trated  catalogue  of  Life's  Prints,  containing  160  reproduc- 
tions of  these  famous  pictures.  What  more  welcome  sua- 
gestlon  for  an  engagement,  wedding,  birthday,  whist,  euchre 
or  other  gift  than  one  of  these  artistic  pictures.  Life  Pub- 
lishlng  Company.  34  West  3l8t  Street.  New  York  City. 

ATENTS  SEC  UK  ED  or  fee  returned.     Send   sketch   for 
•   report   as  to  patentability.     Guide  Book  and  What  to 
?iit.   with  Taluable  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
mlllloD   dollars  offered   for  one   invention;   flO.OOO  for 
^rs.       Patents   secured   by  us  advertised   free  In   World's 

BEAUTIFUL  NFjCKLACES  of  hand  decorated  Venetian 
beads.  Exquisite  blues  and  pinks,  touched  with  Rold  and 
silver.  Just  the  thing  for  Xmas  presents.  $2.00  each. 
2  colors  sent  on  approval.  The  Florentine  Co..  Lake  Ave.. 
Lakewood,    Ohio. 

cresa;  sample  free.     Evans.  Wllkens  &  Co.,  Washington, 

IF  YOU  LOVE  YOUR  WIFE,  buy  her  a  Telephone- Recelv- 
er-Holder.     Rests  the  tired  arm  while  telephoning.     Easy  to 

ATENT  YOUR  IDEAS-$8500  offered  for  one  Invention. 
»k  ••  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  "  and  "  What  to  Invent  " 
t  free.     Send  roujfh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
llty.     -Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Betnrned.     We  advertise 
T  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.     Established  16  years, 
indlee    &   Cbandlee.    Patent   Attys.,    1032   F    St..    Wash- 
ton,    D.   C. 

attach.  A  continual  pleasure  to  everyone.  Fits  all  We«tem 
Electric  or  Bell  wall  'phones.  Price.  $1.00.  postpaid.  Acme 
Holder  Co.,  Spokane.  Wash. 

RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  With  12  fuU  page 
Ulustratlons  in  colors  and  Tinted  Border  Designs.  SUe 
6x9.  deckle  edge,  boxed.  Cloth  Binding.  $1.26.  Watered 
Silk,  $2.00.  Limp  Leather,  $2.00.  B.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  18 
East  17th  St.,   New  York. 

ATENTS  OBTAINED  and  trademarks  registered.     Mod- 
te   cbarices  for  careful  work.     Our  booklet.   "  Conceminic 
tents."    mailed  free.     Calver  &  Calver.    Patent  Lawyers 
1    Solicitors.    Washington.    D.    C.      (Formerly    Examiners 
8.    Patent  Office.) 

•ATENTS.    TRADE-MARKS.      Send    for    my    free    book, 
low  to  Get  Them.     Use  Your  Eyes  and  Brain."     Invent 
aethlns  useful.     Then  send  description  for  my  free^opln- 
1    as    to   Ita   patentability.      Advice   free.     Joshua    R.    H. 
tts.    Law/er.   306  9th  St..   Washinirton.   D.   C:   80  Dear- 
•n  St..  CblcsKo:  029  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia. 

••  KREGWILL "  GOODS  ARE  MOST  ACCEPTABLE 
PRESENTS.  For  Xmas  we  offer  Special  Bargains:  Beauti- 
ful Sterling  Silver  FlUgree  Fountain  Pen,  suitable  for  gen- 
tleman, or  Mother  of  Pearl  Pen,  suitable  for  lady,  for.only 
$3.98.  (Price  elsewhere,  $7.50.)  Our  catalogue  Hating  1000 
bargains   In   household    requisites.   Jewelry,    etc.     free.      AU 

St.,  Brooklyn.   N.  Y. 

FOR  MEN 

•ATfiNTS   that    PROTECT.      Our   3   books    for   Inventors 
iiled    on   receipt    of    6    cents    Btam(>s.      R.    S.    &   A.    B. 
cey.  Rooms  13  to  23,  Pacific  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
tabilsbed   18G9. 

THE  SHARPQUICK  HOLDER  AND  STROP  used  on 
double-edged  safety  rasor  blades  gives  and  maintains  the 
better-than-new  edge,  and  trebles  their  life.  Holder,  Strop 
and  Dressing,  60  cents.     Safety  Supply  Co.,  Troy,  K.  T. 

PATENTS.     TRADE-MARKS.     DESIGNS     AND     COPT- 
GHTS.    Booklet  containing  full  information  furnUhed  on 
inost.     Langdon  Moore  (formerly  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent 
ftce).    900   P   St..    Washington.    D.    C. 

PHOTOGRAPHCRSt 

cameras  and 
supplie:s 

AUTOMOBILES,  CAR- 
LIAGES  AND  FIXTURES 

8  X  10  ENLARGEMENTS  from  film  negative  S.20.  Oraflex 
cameras  and  anastlgmat  lenses  of  all  makers.  We  have  some 
rare  bargains.  Our  prices  save  you  money;  get  quotations. 
Herbert  &  Huesgen.  311  Madison  Ave..   N.   Y. 

AUTOMOBILE   BARGAINS.     Don't  buy  In   the  dark.     Is 
wise  to  buy  a  second-hand  car  when  there  are  so  many 
»w    cars    to-day    being   put    on    the    market    at   extremely 
»palar  prices?     We   are   In   a  position   to   give   you   abso- 
tely   the  best  advice  on  this  and   certainly  will  be  glad 
•   do  so  on  z«quest.     Before  deciding  it   will  pay  you  to 
»mmanicate  with  us,  as  we  have  given  this  matter  a  great 
»al  of  careful  time  and  attention.     Send  for  our  new  100 
ice    catalogue,    number    106.      Times    Square    Automobile 
Dmpany.    1507-99-1601   Broadway,    also  215-217   West   48th 
t..    New    York    City,    and    1382-1834   Michigan   Ave..    Chi- 
i«o.  111. 

HAVE  YOU  HAD  THOSE  EXPOSURES  you  made  this 
summer  developed  or  printed?  We  do  flnt-class  work  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  do  it  oromptly.  Free  booklet  and 
price-list  of  Developing.  Printing  and  Enlarging.  Brooklyn 
Photo  Supply  Co.,Chas.  Kuhn.  Mgr..  522  Fulton  St..  B'klyn. 
N.    Y. 

PHOTO-FINISHING  FOR  AMATEURS  promptly  by 
mail.  Expert  workmen,  best  materials,  highest  grade 
work.  Enlarging  a  specialty.  WrKe  for  pricea  and  special 
offers.     Robt.  Johnston.  Dept.   B,  WUket-Barre,   Pa. 

IF    YOU    ARE    AN    AUTOMOBILE    OWNER,    for    your 
arse's  sake,   send  for  our  catalogue,   either  New   York  or 
liicago.     Our  department  of  supplies,  tires,  and  everything 
ertalning  to  the   automobile   is   complete  In  every  detail. 
Jl  goods  of  standard   make  at  prices  always  as  low  and 
ery  frequently  lower  than  anywnere.     Our  new  100  page 
atalogue.  number   106,    will  bear  out   this   statement.     If 
tra   axe  an  Intending   purchaser  of   an    automobile,    either 
(ew  or  second-hand,  don't  fall  to  get  our  advice  before  de- 
idlng.     It   will    cost    you    nothing.      Times    Square    Auto- 
Doblfe  Companv.  1597-99-1601  Broadway,  also  215-217  West 
«th  St.,  New  York  City,  and  1332-1334  Michigan  Ave..  Chi- 
ago.  111. 

MOVING   PICTURCSt 
LANTERN  Sl^lJ^KS.  ETC. 

MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES.  Film  Views.  Magic  Lan- 
terns. Slides  Md  similar  Wonders  For  Sale.    Catalogue  Free. 
We  also  Buy^Majtlc  Picture  Machines.   Films.    Slides,   etc. 
'    Harbach  A  Co..  SCO  Filbert  St.,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 

ARCHITKCTURKt 
BUILDING,  MACHINERY 

SUPERIOR  LANTERN  SLIDES  from  our  uneoualed  col- 
lection of  stereoscopic  negatives,  covering  the  World.  Its 
Art,  Wonders  and  Architecture:  Its  People,  their  environ- 
ments, industries  and  customs.  H.  C.  White  Co.,  Mono- 
lith Building.   West  34th  St.,   New  York. 

RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  pumps  water  by 
irater  power— no  attention— no  exptmae— 2  feet  fall  elevates 
irater  60  feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free.     Rife  Ram 
Do..   2191  Trinity  Building.   New   York   City. 

PICTURES 

PERRY  PICTURES.  Send  26c.  for  26  beautiful  art  sub- 
jects^  6H  X  8,  or  25  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  or  25  Madonnas, 
or  25  for  children,  or  $1.00  for  all.  Catalogue  and  2  pic- 
tures 4c.  in  stamps.  The  Perry  Pictures  Co..  Dept.  9. 
Maiden.    Mass. 

A   COLD  STORAGE    PLANT   will   pay    for   itself   in   one 
season.     Write    for   description    of    Gravity    Brine    System 
(Ming   Ice   and   salt).      State    slse    room    and    for    purpose 
wanted.    Madison  Cooper  Co..  104  Court.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Pleast  mention  tht  RtvUw  of  Rwhwa  when  writing  to  attverti»er$ 
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THC  "WOMAN'S  CORNER    DOGS.  POULTRY.  STOCK 


TOUR  SPARE  TIME  UTILIZED  In  baildimc  op  •  re- 
newal premium  baslneis  like  an  insurance  aitency.  Our 
subtcription  department  will  aid  joa  in  build Init  op  a 
clientele  of  anbacribera  which  will  brinjc  yos  commlBalons 
eTery  jear  without  any  effort  on  your  part.  Your  com- 
mlaalons  and  rebates  this  year  will  place  you  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  and  ftlve  you  a  bl|t  Income  besides.  Write  a 
postal  for  particulars.  Rerivw  of  Reriews  Co.,  13  Astor 
Place.  Room  505.  New  YorK. 

SANITARIUMS 

E ASTON  SANITARIUM.  For  treatment  of  the  nenroua 
or  mentally  IIL  Superior  i«>eatlon;  skilled  care.  Visit  here 
before  selecting  a  mace  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney 
(Or  particnlart.     *Pnone  1661,   Easton.  Pa. 

FOR  THC  DE^AF 

DEAF  PBOPLB.  Bead  noises  can  be  stopped  and  nor> 
mal  hearing  permanently  restored  In  cases  of  Oatarrhal 
deafness  by  tne  Massacon,  a  sclentiflc  electrical  massage 
(or  tte  inner  ear.  Enables  yoor  ears  to  do  their  own  work 
witlunit  dependence  on  any  mechanical  derloe.  Endorsed 
by  physicians  eTerywhfere.  Thousands  In  soccessfnl  opera- 
tion. Write  (or  free  booklet.  Massaooa  Bales  Oo..  Suite 
set  SU  sixth  Ave..  New  York. 


THE  A00U8TIC0N  HAKBl  TBB  DEAF  HEAR  IN- 
8TANTLT.  No  tmmpet.  nasii^Uy  or  cumbersome  appa- 
ratns.  Special  instruments  for  theatres  and  Ghnrdiea.  Ib 
successful  use  throui;hout  the  country.  Booklet,  with  en- 
dorsement of  those  you  know.  free.  k.  W.  Turner,  Pres't 
General  Acoustic  Co.,   1266  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

THE  AUROPHONB  HELPS  THE  DEAF  to  hear  and  im. 
proves  the  natural  hearing.  A  perfect  electrical  derice. 
InstalUtloBS  for  churches  and  theatres.  Write  for  booklet 
R.     Hears  Ear  Phone  Co..  46  West  84th  St..  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


^EOZEMA.-KNAPP'S  SAV-O-NET  destroys  ecsema  lymph. 
Qiyes  instant  relief  and  effectually  cures  every  case  of 
ecsema.  scalp  disease,  dandruff,  etc.  Mailed  direct  from 
our  laboratory.  $1.00.     N.  P.  K.  Polish  Co..  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


DENTISTRY 


WHY  HAVE  TEETH  EXTRACTED  and  wear  artificial 
plates?  I  can  save  almost  any  bad  tooth  and  broken 
roots,  and  build  teeth  upon  them  to  look  like  your  own. 
Natural,  permanent.  I  make  a  specialty  of  regulating  and 
straightening  children's  teeth.  Dr.  R.  J.  Moolten.  Surgeon 
Dentist.   13  Astoli:  PUce,  New  York. 


GET  MORE  EQOS  by  feeding  eat  rsw 
Bone  Cutter  sent  on  10  days*  free  tzlsL 
advance.    Catalog  free.    F.  W.  Maaa  Oo^  Be 


nm 


THOROUOHBRBD   PEDIQBKBD 

llsh  T>oy  Spaniela  and  Pomeranfsjis  are 

Sies  and  mature  dogs  generally  on  hand: 
ogs    shipped    anywhere:     correspondence 
Olivia  Ceder,  Pelham.  N.  Y. 


FOY'S  Bia  BOOK  MONET  IN  POUIiintr  AKD  MGAm 
Tells  bow  to  start  in  the  business  sanU  snA  gnv  Mg.  I^ 
scribes  largest  pore  bred  Poultry  Fnroi  te  tke  wstlt  Tti^ 
how  to  breed,  feed,  and  all  aboot  diseases,  resBsAea.  aad 
many  varieties  of  land  and  water  (s>wls.  4|«n*SB  %t^mm 
prices  on  pure  bred  fowls,  eggs  f or -hntehteB,  terafeafts»Mi 
brooders.  MaUed  for  4c  Frank  Foiy,  Bok  4M,  Dss  Mftik 
Iowa. 


FOR  THE  FARM  A 
GARDEN 


"  JUBILEB  EDITION  "  OF  PAQB  OATAI»GinB 

Issued    in   celebration   of   the   Quarter-Cf  twin!  >^ 
Fence.     Tells  why  over  800.000  facmefs  bs9   FUBS 
made    of    High-Carbon.    Open-Hearth.    8i»rl«K    ttac" 
Shows  why  it  is  the  most  ecoBomlcal  (eace  ^m  tbm 
Send    to-day    for    Free    **  Jubilee   CatakMr."      -^— 
Wire  Fence  Co..  Box  86  Z.  Adrian.  Mich. 


STAMPS,  COINS.  POST 
CARDS 

$6.76  PAID  FOR  CERTAIN  1S6S  QUARTBBS. 
paid  lor  other  dates.     Keep  all  mooey  ooteed   * 
and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  set  of  2  IDi 
and  Stamp  Value  Booka.     SIse.  4x7.     It  mt,    _ 
Fortune.     C.  F.  Clarke  St  Co..  Dept.  D.  Le  Bar,  B. 

CIGARETTE  MAKING 
MACHINES 

60  CIGARETTES  FOR  6c.  when  made  witk  Che  Atf» 
matic  Pocket  Cigarette  Machine.  BuHt  to  last  a  Ilteclv. 
weighs  1  ox.,  and  fits  the  vest  pocket.  OvnnBtcei  » 
work  perfectly  with  any  kind  of  tobacco,  or  mofy  *► 
funded.  Nickel.  60c;  Sterling  Sliver.  $6^00,  PveiMM.  Asnsi 
wanted.  Earich  Mfg.  Co.,  »  Bast  tstf  St..  DcpC  XL 
New    York, 


$ 
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Would  you  like  to  earn  a  litde  extra  money  for  the  holidays  ? 

We  want  a  r^nresentative  in  every  town  and  city  to  secure  new  and   renewal 

^•'^  ^^subscriptions. 

The  ^^  People  are  now  selecting  dieir  magazines  (or  the  coming  year.     Let  m 

Kenew      ^^  ,     .         • 

of  Reriews X^you  secure  theff  orders.  ^ 

Company :       X  We  furnish  all  necessary  materials,  pay  a  I2>eral  commission  and 


£5re1SrdinJ*jSir'  ^^  you  how  to  Start.     We  Can  use  your  full  time  or  spare  time. 

"  Christmas  Money  *' 
proposition. 


Apply  at  once,  using  detached  coupon. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 
13  ASTOR  PLACE.         ....       NEW  YORK 
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Since  Christmas,  1847* 

the  year  Rogers  Brothers  rt^rlecttd  the  process  uf  electra 
silver-plating,  the  "1147  ROGER!  eiwr."  ware  has  proved 
one  at  the  most  popular  of  gifts*    This  is  Jue 
not  merely  to   the  artistic  patterns   but 
because  of  the  wonderful   durability, 
proved    during  the   past   si^ty 
years. 


ROGERS  BROS. 

'^    l'3rtp«  ntf-  for  9aW  hy  leiAiLiitf  4f>iLlerii.    i^pnd 
for  *  litaikiiTur.   *  /.-U)  ►'^  (Lbowlas  al^  Hi*  aawer 

MtRIDEN  BRITANNJA  CO.,  MaHdsn,  Conn, 

ife^g"  ^*i^r  roliiht  the  ''Sik^  i*tfJyA  that  CkOMt^'* 


CHRISTMAS  ON  CBEDIT'        PRESENTS 


OFTIS 


JjrlhdAfi    i*^df|ii,es,  li.ljcliijii.  ^l^       tH.ui,m4i  (H  «u  Ji]ir>  »lii3«nl  «r*  h*B«r  itv»n  *  -fcHmrr  t^nk  l«r*mf  tJifli    imj    f^inr    ifmr*  lite 

Ttlh    OLD    RELIABLE    OUI(J[?4AL    PfJlUOTCD      I    nh^  <'f  lntvrcvt.     Tht^?  kni  linrrf^uKiE  lu  Tatnd  (^dim    IQ  b>  :tO  f^ei^ 

i^___^    ^-.—       A^"ll    WATCH    ClCEIHT     HOrSK/    FflT'II    trtlVM       I  *«n*»»chT'*f     Th*ir  art  Ewttrtr  tTi&iJ  r'^l^  r*4»to  Imk^^huk;  ^r^U  Ciu 


imOVIfUG  PiCTURE  FILMS 

fOR  CULTVRBM  AUDtCMCES 

We  mikk&  A  Pt^rlnUj  uf  Mr.Ylnie  Pirliire  Kaniii,  \i  tilch  are  entirely  free  from  obj«ctioiiable 
Uni  nn-fi  Atid  t*  iH«  In  1 1  r  HUJ  riN  1 1  o  t^  (^K<u  lA  J.  h  [inJios,  1 1  oapltalB,  and  Parlor  Entertaimneiita.  W  e 
tia.yt:>  ti>AMT  inicTiH'b'  liiUfn^Atlni;  Uln^  i>n  TrkTcL  s^tmnge  Manners  and  CnstomB,  the  Holy  Land. 
TwinM^fjiLin;^  ai3d  ij.Miir<],  .  ii  jin  runi.:  itibji^i'td.  L  utnt'liite  Moving  Picture  Entertainments  rented 
atiiiuHj.  rair  r^iU'Stin  lir-  njrf  n»&iLdiiifttiiur)i>iii 

W'e>  inniiuri:t'^iuri''  rvfrjihinir  in  T^rdj^-i^tiun  lAritPftta,  cinematograph,  M.  P.  FUms  and  haTe 
*'..ii»i  !jiiij*t!i  hiid'-iA^tiM]  r-i.^ijufi-*-!  ut  si5ip+  f'^T  r-'TM.    Write  at  onoe  for  llsts. 

WiLUAMS.  BROWH  A  £ARLE,  P^jrt,  a.   S 1  a  Ch— tout  Sir— i.  Phlfaid<lphto,  Pa. 


All  th*  befst  Information  pertsJuiBj  to  tha  man- 
aeemem  d(  up-to-date  farms  Is  found  (»ach  we^k 
in  THE  BREEDERS  GAZETTE,  ChScafo,  to- 
gettier  wUh  tt  gr^al  gu&mity  of  live  stock  news 
and  bftflutj fill  UlustirBitJom  made  ejtduilvaly  for 
TheQaietta.  Everything  original.  Pleosia  sttnd 
for  a  free  sumplo  copy.    Addr«5 

THE  BREEDER'S  GAZETTE. 

n  00  Pontiftc  Buildings  ChicajiQ, 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


TsH 

WM  J^«r  t1tp  script  fiun;*'  of  Stewart 

9  V  ilart*lipni  nn  Lit>el- 

9    »     Gflt "  ImproTflO,"  no  tacks  TiKiuirwi. 

Wooii  RoUtn Tin  RoUcrw 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scienttfic  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  euccessiuUy  administered  by 
mediCLil    specialists    for   the    past   29   years 

AT  THE  FOLLOWING  KEELEY  INSTITUTES. 


Ii*>t  S(»tiUK*^  Attk.. 
iJi'nTer.   Tol. 

Wufilngton,  n.€. 


MrirlDn,  InrL 
rjii»nfif»lcl.  inil. 


Hnti^inOtr.  BftN 


VI  liiriM'MhM.  K.  Y, 

]'r*rMrMi'il,  lln-ciiu. 
IMjIlJiflrlolitxi.  I*in* 


PttfMburr,  Pi*. 
4^446  fifth  At<v 

Tiir(intii.l>tiF..  Car  All  A4 
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BOfFALO  LmOA 

SPRDNSlmiR 

A  natural  spring:  water  bottled  at  the  springs.  It  has  been  before 
the  public  for  thirty-five  years  and  is  offered  upon  its  record  of  r^ilis 
accomplished.  To  those  who  have  tested  it  there  is  no  need  to  q)eak; 
to  those  who  have  not  we  would  like  to  send  medical  testimony  as  to  its 
merits  in  the  treatment  of  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Bright's  Diseaise^  Albu- 
minuria of  Pregnancy,  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  and  all  Une  Acid 
Troubles.  There  is  no  'Tablet*'  or  other  concentrated  form  of  this 
water— it  is  sold  as  it  flows  from  the  earth  only.  Like  every  article  d 
merit,  this  water  id  counterfeited.  Buy  only  of  dealers  who  are  above 
suspicion. 

Voluminous  medical  testimony  on  request.  For  sale  by  the  general 
drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

BDnxnimnASHnKsiffERC!  wss^j^ssSi 


ALCOHOUSM  IS  A   DISEASE 

and  as  a  disease,  can  be  treated  and  cured.     What  we  want  to  impress  upon  yon  is  that  the 


not  only  is  an  effective  means  of  dealing  with  this  disease,  but  is  the  only  means'that  is  widiin 
the  reach  of  every  one,  no  matterwhere  located.  Doyou  knowby  this  treatment  the  alccAolic  patient 
can  continue  at  his  regular  business,  so  long  as  he  calls  at  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR'S  office' about  once 
a  day  for  three  weeks  ?  Do  you  realize  that  this  treatment  of  Alcoholism  has  been  brought  by  the 
Oppenheimer  Institute  out  of  the  realm  of  doubt  and  danger  and  has  been  made  arailable  for 

YOUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN 

in  whom  you  probably  place  more  confidence  than  in  any  other  living  man  I 

Details  are  impossible  in  a  limited  space  but  if  you  will  write  to  as  we  shall  give  you  complete 
information  under  plain  cover. 


OPPENHEIMEK  INSTITUTE. 

B        917  Weal  S7tlt  Street.  New  York 

In  writingr  for  information  irive  also  the  name  of  your  family 
physician. 

Namil. 

Address 

Doctor's  Name 


THE  OPPENHEIMER  INSnTOTE, 

317  West  57th  Street, 

New  York  City 
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Style- 
Economy 


Thfl  ''Day  of  ths  Collar'*  k  the  test  olits 
The  "Collar  ot  Ihs  Day''   hai  pr0fBd    its 


worth;    Yi 
iorih-     \ 


Imagine  wearing  the  same  collar  and  cuffs 
morning,  noon  and  evening  for  60  consecutive 
days.  With  no  laundering,  ye!  always  clean  I 
h  is  possible  with  UTHOUN  only.  When 
soiled,  you  wipe  them  white  as  new^on  or 
off.  with  a  damp  cloth.  They  save  expense 
daily,  and  are  always  neat  and  dressy,  being 
cut  in  every  up  to  date  style,  and  in  all  sizes. 
Keep  their  shape,  do  not  wilt,  crack  or  fray, 
and  being  linen  loot  linen. 


Collars  25c 


Cu(f&  SOc. 


Always  sold  from  RED  boxes.       Avoid  substitution. 

//  fiof  af  xofir^ttjUr's  send,  .i-h'tfK^  ^^.v/^'^.  «^'  ''"^'- 
^r  uuifihd,  with  remittance,  and  we  wiU  maii 
pt^iipaid.    Booklet  of  styles  free  on  request, 
THE  FIBERLOID  CO.,  Oepl  18. 7  Waferly  Place. New  tork. 


)o  You  Hear  Well? 

Thi?  Stola  EI«-trorbon^— A   ^cvv,  riet*trk»l,Si  It^riaili^ 
linil  Fracrllral   inveutlan   for  IIkpiu^   who  urc<  Ut'iif  ur 

p»rUnUr  i>**nf-M*r  jiow  nft  tk^^tco  o  toir  qwsc  iww¥„ 

Deaf  OtpiiX^uMY  <I(m1  pSOole  may  buhf  muk^  &  mtJialln  Irii!  v\  \\\j:  Scolz 
EJectTophope  Al  hnnTUE.  ThES  pcTVULi.^.!,  tx'.tCtliiJl  tF^t  bi^rics  fa  pravc 
i|Md  the  device  v>itl«fie»,  ^-ifh  *^sr,  fv*riy  rrriuLrtiiirtit:  ol  n  ^Hf-rT  hrsf- 
tn^dieVidC     Write  kr  fAilIculAn  itooi-c.  i^elure-  \\\.e  offer  U  wtt]i<|j^wpn. 


MMii4^4tctfrM  Arj  r 


m-iilc  tiiy  Am!   iiK»iitjiiivt  lor  every  One. 

ThU   licw  tfive&ttoaH   lilt  Sttilt 

FIXH^itopNcine  flN   S-   Patent  >d. 

h-vmiu-i    flc^lce^iS    irmiilrtitij 

It  JshI  tLny  rkLiflt  lel^vili"*"?  lh*T 
Ijtip  cm  ttie  tar  :uid  wbkh.  rhc  in- 
tern t  i\  is  ^ttplitrj,  w.ij^wfpiVj^  i|]t 

i.i>Li];i^  ^Litreq    In    feU(.h  tUAbiier    itM 

It  r I s iTiromtl  iHff  bujfTnif  mill 
ni.irjnff  c.^r  IliiMFtAUd,  a1vi» 
^n  L.jiiii.tntlv  anrl  eluKtrkailjf 
.-*fr-.K-^  11jc  vital  itPiHl  t*!  Uhr  If. II 
Hi  .ki .  1 1  'i  ua  1 1 V ,  th**  T^.lt^l^l  I  iuuld'4 
liejirtJijf  ilitel!  i\  jmtu^iLly  te^tT^'h 
WlKt  nrveAttmLiuw  Bpd  Sit. 

ij.^ .  .1.1,  I  \'V'l*^i^*"*!iTrV'*%tT^«i*i^->Pi'iXirT'"'i 

^.,     ..    ..  I  „J,<rMUr*11).rFWm,     H.  H'.  IIL/1¥,    W|<'>.. 

Kll-    ^-^.ir      KIT*,.,*!     A».      **^    Uiltta    l!l., 


irio-^  .«^_ri_4r..^ 

rTt-£V  l''-l.«  Kf,.  e'-  h.  HiJ'^ill  k  I' 

I  'Ufi  l-r»  ^-r  t^iP    IO»H-"*l-"*  «^  * 

4i».»di  ,rt>di4,*a^  L.i#i  *,  *'*t*ij;32'^'*^* 


WjHie  io  Of  cnU  fcall  II  vou  tAn'!'  at  i«if  ClilMitu  iptfi*i'«  Inf.  jMi«ii  utiif*  *(f 
cof  pt^TiUB^t  [rut  *>ffef  »n<l  l(*T  oT  n'hfff  iittmKfJt^hl  ciulMr'^i'ti  v>\u*   nUl 

»tEi.«frr  iJiquMc&.     i'hyitki«n«  c^iJ-^luUv  Ml^'n'^t  Sf.i  Unf,-*i»1f  iii"- .iumv., 

Slatz  ElKlropHarifl  Co.,  r40G  slRfarl  Bitfe..  GhkagQ 


Htnmh  Offit«.  PhiliHelpMi,  rim  i 


'i     •:,  I.  r.      I-.,.- 


Yw^J^^^f^^^^  More 

than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  the  Jaeger 
goods     were     acclaimed     the 
Standard     Underwear      of 
the  world.     To-day   they   oc- 
cupy the  same  vantage  ground 
of  pre-eminence. 
Nothing  like  them   for  both 
health  and  comfort. 

Cafahi^ue  and  Sample 
FRHli 


I  Jr.   Jaeger's  S.  W,  S-   Co,'s  Own  Storcs| 

nriinj£ly»  ^  ^^^^  KiilT'Hi  SU     H*isil>in  :  ^h  TktjfUtoMflt. 

Ctiilr:  iriifi  t'he*iiiiji  SL      rbl^iiirn  ;  *i^  State*  St, 
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Women's  .  ,  $|,5ft 
Mkses*  ( Spnrrg  Heels,  Red  and  Gray)  $  1 .25 
Men  s  (Black  only,  no  fur)  ^  ^  -  ...  .  $2.00 

Felt  Romeos 

iJjirk  i}H-<u,  Nav>  HIum.  Umj,  Win,.  i,i„i  i^ur^Av. 

Daniel  Green  Felt  SHoe  Co. 


When  Advertised 
Clothes  Were  New 

T  T  seems  hardly  credible  that  tbr  re-fy 
^      magazine  adverttseaieJits  of  mai  § 
ing  were  pubiished  in  tlir*  coimm*  not 
more  than  ten  yean,  ago*     Yet  tt  m  inir. 

Until  then  the  Jttml  clothier  lold 
made  chiefly  in  sweatshop*,  %mt  am 
manufacturer's  name,     **  Read^-madr  " 
jest     The  clothes  did  not  fir,  had  mi 
would  not  hold  shape.      '  Ready-imde 
intended    for  men    who  could    not 
patronize  a  cusroni  mdor 

When  these  first  adveniftmenu  a 
retail  clothicTs  were  sceptical-     The  idea 
manufacturer  tr>ing  to  sell  clotboi  hr 
name,  and  backed  by  ku  ref^ueattan, 
picious*    The  idest  of  a  tnafTuiactui^r 
printed  word  to  help  tkrtn  atU  bettvr  ^^ 
and  more  ui  them,  wai  unheard  of,     PraK 
the  first    *  natural  pmc  "   iaadiion   pkiumm 
peared.      Clothiers   laughed    at    it.      \ V^  l 
^howed  a  coat  wrinkled  at  the  rlbum^  \mm 
it    looked    on    a    live    man!       Peipptr    *^«r^ 
fashiftn  pictures  that  showed  nrvrr  » 
or  crease.     Many  of  the  clothfers 
display  such  a  freakfiji  fashiVm-piiirc^ 
But  the  public  quickly  sav%-    the 
iis.uaK     It  wanted  ready-to-wear  irartn* 
those  in  the  natural  pictures,  m%ii  hacked  tn  iu 
name  and  a^uranct-  of  the  luanutacttiier  nim 
explained  his  product  in  the  ma^^jties.    Sih» 
ciothters  set  their  face^  agnirutt   thif   drmafii 
These  obstruct tooists  have  dt?i;ippcarcd.     Tk 
majority,  however*  saw  that  a   new  en  hd 
dawned  in  their  trade,  and  not  only  sold  tim 
garments,  but  C0K>peratcd  with   the  mafiittar 
rurer  to  raise  standards. 

lo  day,    every   clothing    manufactufrr  d 
prominence  in   this  Cfjuntrj*  is  a  nadonil  ^ 


r   3 


Pftiaie  mftnttQfi  Ue  Bttfituf  ^f  Htruim'3  wfttn  »Hting  U  A4mrt(^n 


I2Q 
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A  Christinas  Box 


Socks 


Just  the  correct  Christ- 
i  mas    present  far  father, 
husband,  or  son. 

'^SHAWKNIT   Socki"     h«ye    Urn 

biciwn    lo    you    a    ^ttfii    many    yrflri. 

1  Ury  arc   sold   almo*l  evciywhtrp. 

When    you    pr«cm     *^  SHAWKNJT 

Socki  "    yiiu    Ate    making   a    gik    o(    th** 

b^sl  that  ar*  made,  pi  its  tke  tiiurancr  ihat 

rhry  Will  plfasf  ibe  man  who  gels  ibrm,  and 

d  rrali/niion  thai  your  prei«ttt  will  latt  for  a 

;    long  time  und  j^ivc  great  comfort  and  pleiiure. 

:        '*  SHAWKNIT  Sock*  "  ^irr  (he  beit  wejinni 

iocki.      Every    pair   vitarantfpd   ty   us.     Our 

r     Shawkntl   tradtmaTk   i?  plainly  stamped  on  the 

^    lo«. 

^  For    more    ihan    30    year.    '*SHAWKNiT 

:    Socki  *'  hnve  b^u  the  *no>l  popular  AiDrrican- 

niaiJe  ^oodi.  TKcv  arc  fr<e  from  leamt  - 
!     properly   ihaped  m  rhe  protcis  o(  tmlhug       fit 

cortifottalily       fqloTj  abtolulrly  fait  and  pure 

Thii    Brautifitl    Chriilmai    Bok   contams  six 

r      pair*  of  "SHAW  KNIT"  Cotton  Socks  ^  two  of 

hiack.  two  of  tan,  and  two  of  uaw  -  aft  the-  same 

pt^puhj  medjuni  UfKt  wrifbl  for  only  $130. 

Ask   ytiuf    dealer    foT    *ly!t    I9*93&  —   the  ttyle 

number  of  thi*  *p«ial  ajaoilmciiL 

Try  Your  Dealer  First 


If  h*  fk^  not  \*Aift  tliem  m  ' 
Olhrrwiw  t^^avf  tii4iJ  $} AV  Ic  I 
rhf.Ufniit  Boi  vi  wffci  to  JfcpM.  Ira., 


chirgri  pr»^i>d  hv  ^*^ 


n-r-^  ^'SHAWKNIT  Spcki"  *tf  m*de  in  *Uem9  tft  M  ^ 

'      ve^.      V\ca.M:  mmtiari  !""- '^-^  .- L_^  — 1_^:^_ 

"      utiful  Cptored  Cat>laie  will  Ik  lent  free  (u 

acirt**       wVitr  for  ii. 


SHAW  STOCKING  COMPANY.  42  Smith  Street.  LOWELL.    MASS. 


Reputation  gained  by  results  is   exemplified  in  the  30  years  of  success  of  the 

CELEBRATED  STAR  SAFEH  RAZOR 

the  mechanically  perfect  device  which  is  guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion.- Buy  no  other  until  ybu  have  carefully  inspected  this  razor,  which  is  on 
sale  by  all  dealers  in  cutlery  and  other  st6res. 

PRICE,  $1.50  AND  UP 
KAMPFE   BROTHERS,  3  Reade   Street,  New  York  City 
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Thr  Marion  HarlandV 
fCottceJi    Pot    ) 


^SMtBB 


5OL0 

EVERYWHERE 


The   Best   Xmas    Present 

SAVES  40%  OF  GROUND  COFFEE 

MARlOli  HARLAim  wrHw  "Ih  mj  Bpinitw  tt  has  « t^mat.  '* 

ttjvmr  4*mirr  ttmrnm*  ibt^pIt  r«ft.  t»t<^  IliRnrifmittll'ers  will  lifTlfl 
^''«l'**7'^.'*  "^'*'  i^lif;^  t,  **i^r^Ttf  pftia,  Itf  any  nUdT^fW  eft«l  o( 
(Ixe  UtnlHipi»L  fl.t  tilt;  fuUowlins  prlees : 


40  regulat.on   hc..:k5.. 
Most  durable  2Sc*  card 
made.    More  sold  th.^n 
,  all  others  combined. 


Xi-p.aj^r.-  book^  *'Csfi  Gam? i  nnJ  Hnw,-  to  PUy  Them,"  tiew 
I  ^i lion  revr^eJ:   \tiUit  rul«  foraJt  FHjpuiiir  camfs^    Sent  pTc- 
[  jMiii  tor  6  Hap  enUj  from  Bk>  cle  tuck  t?os*s,  or  ISc.  In  iturnps. 
Tbe  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co..  Dspt  I  5  Clftclnrtfltl,  U,  S,  A. 


vertiser,  while  every   rttaiter  of 
sells  one  or  more  of  the  excel l»it  Tr 
venfseti  men's  clothes* 

The  sweat-shop  has  practically  di 
For  clothes  like  these  can  be  made  mtl 
clean,  sanitary  work-roams,  by  ddil 
crs  with  special  rrtachin^ry. 

The  '*  hand-me-down  "  of  the  pmi  kiw^ 
appeared »  too,  and  wth  it   the  Bstrrr  ?i^ 
joke.     Whatever  their  income,  Ajncr 
are  tlic  best-dressed   in  the  world, 

Ic^c  boys  buy  ready-tD*H'e»r,      The  yi 

dresses  as  well  as  the  bajiker  of  the  l»^  §em 
ation.  Crajck  London  tailors  admic  that.  «V 
the  sueat-shop  sytttem  still  in  Enghmd.  d| 
cannot  eqyal  the  workmanship  on  modoA 
price  American  ready-to-wear  mtn'%  dodw 

So  much  for  improvetnetit  in  equality  thnii 
magazine  advertising  and  its  narional  d 
As  for  increase  in  volume  of  Inuir,  thit 
been  amazing* 

Retail  clothiers  now  do  a  business  rhat 
have  seemed  impossible  twenty  years  ago.  F« 
manufacturers,  througli  cnaga*inc  advertna^ 
have  shown  people  the  wisdom  of  buyujf  ^ 
quality,  the  advantaj^e  of  havjftg  ^errral  mhi^ 
the  real  value  of  a  good  uppeamnce.  That  K» 
sent  an  informed  patronage  to  the  fttaO  Sfj^ 
icr  everywhere. 


'/^QuoinQut 
TiTiTKey 

5tM  t&  ans,  Baifnat  Man  an  Htmu^ 


Mr.  Manufmiarww:    Wh^  h  wm 

a^Ilif^  firohfem  ^    Do  fum  wditwmf  fn. 

IfOicf  ^an  huiUf  ufi    on    «>•«:/ f  A«  I  % 

thai  due/  /offie.  /ft  tht  QkMAt  CU 
the  JO  ftadini  ^rWk«/i  ttt  A^n^m 
bom  ttn   ^rjt^nUigUan    tktit  €m%  fmtmm 

peri€fTce  afij  fru^rW  mrnJi^    It  ii^plf 
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LCX)K  about  you — I  he  hats  you  see  are  either  stylish  and  becoming— or 
-*  the  contrary;  there's   no  "middle   ground/'     Besides  setting  the  style 


every  season 


KNOX 


MATS 

give  full  value  in  comfort  and  extreme  durability... 
3ie  Knox  trade  mark  has  been  an  adequate  guar- 
antee of  these  qualities  for  over  three  generations. 


fi£*f  yt>MX 


Givetheml 


^^ 


HOSIERY 


I  Guaranteed 

> 


't"  fbr  Cbristmas 


Six  Pair  iiuaranteed 
5ixMonihs'NoltoJes 

—  ^  pitT  that  will  hti  rtimt:mbeTtd  the  longest— that  will  be  thoroughly 
:i|ii  ri  (  i.iitd — thut  IS  guaranteed  for  iiix  monlhs.  And  every  ^ny 
during  that  six  inonths  ihv  man  or  womiin  that  you  gisre  a  box  of 
EVER^V£AI|  Will  have  cause  to  ihitik  of  you. 
It's  impossible  to  TJiak^  hose  bt^tter  th:m  £V£HW£AII,  W*.- 
guarantee  six  piilrs  to  wear  sijt  months,  and  give  you  a  new  p^^ir  frtu 
for  every  pair  that  does  not  laat  that  kngth  of  timt*— Imt  vm  doaM 
have  occasion  to  give  many  pHirs  Iree^— beCi*uae 
they  oullivt?  the  guiararitee. 

Kvorvvinr  TIoso  fur  latllost  In^E^pttnn  C'JTtoii  - 
SL*,fM»  a  Ijo^.  Dolors,  black,  hlack  with  whim  fi'M 
atnl    tun,     Grille  Lish^ — I^.Ud  a    hox.     CoIwh^   hliirk 

Man*^  Unit  Uusiy  In  EsTptinti  Cottnn^two  wi'ltfhti* 
-  Htiht  find  «i*"(i!i)m — $)*S)ii  a  bo?t.  t'nlorn,  Mur-k^ 
Idildv  vTJih  white  triH.  Iilu*%  utri-l  ffmy,  UfiUi  Miid 
d4*rk  tan.  fillk  Lliilf^two  wi^tirhts.  IJjjht  rtml  i li- 
mn— *^1JHI  fl  h»iK.  rolors,  bittck,  Ulut\  iUhr  ami 
ilHrk  ijray.  tan.  fhamprnmi*.  Km^n  and  hurKijn'l^. 
H<rrh  M*n"ft  and  W^meM'y  TIrwr  are  sold  In  la^to^ 
*}(  kIk  itttlrii  onb"— 'Jne  hJkc  tu  a  boi — Knlkl  or  bk* 
fiortod  crtlnrN  41  fi  f)<'[*lriHt 

Itti^'  b]^  pairs  tO'daj  ;     If  yniir  d^'njor  haun't   Hiwiii 
^f^rirJ  yrvur   iifdrr   to  ns,   etaitn«  Bizt\   coIitt,   wr*l«Ut 
anil  k^nrl  wftnt*^.  en^lotJO  thi.^  riKiutrcd  ftnuiimt,  and 
w(*  will  ffi^nd  thi-m  ro  j*.m  fnproKsi  paid. 

EVERWCAR  HOSIERY   COflPAinr 

Pept.  IS. HilwfcflMc^.  WU. 

Phas9  mention  th9  Rtoltw  of  Rtvhwt  when  writing  to  advortlt^rt 
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END0R5ED  "THE  BEST"  BY  FIFTY    THOVSAND  V5EK5' 

nsEvmAL  DirrcR-ENT  srriEs  and  finishes      %\ '  ■  /;  iillf  fi  t  Lii  1 " !(  ]  i 

ON  APPROVAL  ft  1 OO  peicsection  P >.v^:  ;*  UillU '  '  fl      '   ■ ' 
LGHT    PAID  ^\^  AND  UPWARDS  mU.^^^^-  ' 


MAD£/N 

SENT 
FR^EIGHT 

SiND'FOK.  NSW  CATALOG    NO   10. 
THE  C.  J.  LVND3TM)M  MFC.   CO^      LITTLE   FALL3.  N.Y. 


Write 


•^s-soy 


(or  dainty  unusual  candies  for 
Christmas  Gifts 

One  Dollar  a  Pound 

[Express  extra] 


f 

* 

r 

Where  the  candies  are  boxed 

Address  Mary  Elizabeth  &  Sisters 
Syracuse,  New  York 


PARADOX 
GAS  ENGINE 

A  real  sras  engine  for  W. 80 delivered 
prepaid  inU.S.or  Canada  9S.00.  Attach 
rubber  tube  to  ordinary  gas  burner 
and  litfht  at  D.    Not  for  natural  ^as. 

A  Great  Toy 

Ask  toy  dealers,  or  send  for  circularto 

Paradox  Gas  Enginb  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn. 


«« 


THATCHER 

Steam  and  Hot  W^ter 

HEATERS 


w 


expressly  emphasize  Durability  and  Economy  in  Fod 

This  Truth  is  appreciated  by  thS  man  who 
pays  the  coal  bills. 

Our  Catalog  Explaitu 

Thatcher  Furnace  Company 

EsUbllfthed  1850 
110  Beekman  Street 
New  York 


154  Lake  Street 
Chicago 
We  also  make  a  line  of  high  grade  warm  air  fomarM 


Stallman's  Dresser  Trunk 

Protects  the  %ht  from  the  hearr.  tte 
clean  from  the  soiled.  KT«r7th£«  st 
your  flnsner^s  end.  No  rummaciK.  ^ 
tray-lifting.  Easy  to  pack.  lio»H 
to  unpack.  No  mussed  sarmeBta  Mof 
coinpartments.  Stroiigest,  rwaietL 
most  convenient  taiink .  Coats  so  bm* 
than  old  box  style.  Sent  COD  prifikr 
examination .  Booklet  seat  for  fc  itamr 
Frank  A.  Stallmaa.  m  e 
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You  tan  keep  your  home  al  an  even,  healthful  temperature  day  and 
night  all  the  winter  lhfough"-widi  reduced  coal  bilk— if  you  matall  a 

HOWARD  THERMOSTAT 

(Damper  and  Valve  Regulator) 

Easily  applied  to  all  heating  plants.  Every  one  that  is  installed,  dem- 
onfltratcs  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  its  owntr  that  it  is  a  most  wonderful 
iuc\  saver.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ATTACHMENT 

h  itiB  fiirlKer  wJuce,  die  coal  bill*  by  wnnitting  a  lower  temperature  iKroueHouJ 
thehouie  «t  night,  and  a|  a  predetermiDed  hour  automatica  !y  adjutlmg  tb«  dmft  and 
dam^r.  »  tSat  by  riiiag  lime  the  temperature  of  ibe  hou>e  u  at  the  degree 
deiired  for  tb*  day*  .    .   i        i     i  i        * 

To  ziccompiih  all  Ak  it  i*  but  nece-ary  U>  wmd  the  clock,  aet  tfie  alarm 
hand  aiid  adjutt  the  pointer  befofcje  tiring.    ^ 

Guaranteed  for  10  year*.      Thou»iidi  m  uie  25  year*. 

The  inoit  perfect  and  rooil  reliable,  heat  controUmg 
device  ever  placed  on  iKe  market.  Coal  laved  pay*  (or  it, 
therefore  it  coiU  you  oo iking. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  aftef  10  d»yi'  trUl  you  ire  n«  m»ii*6ed  lUi  the  H&wnt)  ThcnmMkt  (Dimpef  anJ  V  Jv*  Rw- 

ktor)  will  do  ill  w*  d»im  fw  ii.  t^^  it  "ibi  b-ck  ml  dur  «p«i«  iad  your  nKM*v  will  W  Rf°«^P*Jif 

<!h^,.liif[     fSuiW-    fl  Howard  TWim*i»tt-J*  idd  by  b«.bnB  *ppls*i*r^  m«  ^  cnw  ihc.  =«jjiO^    ^  «  ^f™ 

Com  Plata   S^^jSSn^    17    ^hick  £vtt  fomplrte  deiwk  sbour  the  Howini  Ttimnwtil      Jt  »«  mtciaebf  rnl**. 
'falifrti    ^S«To  wyci«"  wh^^XThi*  ..wn  b.^  ind  lUi  oJ  ih<«  ™r  ««J  d«r  to  lum.     Wnt^  U>^y. 

Hciward  Thermottat  Co,,  55  W.  l§t  Street,  Oswego,  N.  Y* 

5EwSaLAXD"™lC£.  ma  Fnmklto  StT*«?t  iOi&ni«r  HW«.>.  ii<Hit<m,  Main. 


At  Holiday 
Time 


i^'^ 


Hk  loasdceepcr's  biterest 

E  centers  on  her  dining  ta- 
ble,   the  chief  chann  of 
which  id  the  Silver  and 
Glassware. 
To  have  their  appearance  perfect, 
they  should  be  cleaned  with 

^hllvar Polish  H 

\  It  imparts  an  nnsurpMScd  beauty  and  IJ^Hiamrr-  i 

^  easily  and  quickly— and  docs  not  scratch  or  wear. . 

Send  AddreM  for  FMB  SAMPLK,  ' 

or  lie.  in  atampa  for  faU  alsed  box,  post-pMd. 

\  The  Electro  Silicon  Cow.  30  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 

8d4  kjr  Cr«ccn  and  DraffMi. 


Sfjur-  On 


I  tie  neweil  Shur*On  style 

On  and  off 
with    one    hand. 

A    great    thing,    and  its 
exireme    simplicily    make'^i 
it    all   the  more  wonderful.^ 
Built  on  honor 

Sold   on    merit 

I  f  any  e>'  egl  :i^s  can  be  made  t  u 
(it  you,  ii  Shur  f.>n  cun.  If  oibcf 
kinds  can  not,  a  ISbar-On  may. 

At  the  bttttfr  Dpucian,s  every- 
wlitrt:. 

Beware  of  imitations 

"  Shur-On*'  stamped  on  every 
Tnountjng.     Consider  an  effort  to 
substitute  an  inn^osititm. 

Send  today  for    CO  C  f? 
valuable    book    rlvCfC 
E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co,,   Dcpt, 
Fsuhiishcd  \^r>\       Rochester*  N,  Y, 
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This  trads  mark  m  nmy  garment, 

COLD-PROOF 

Wright's  Health  Underwear 

Differs  from  common  underwear  in  that  it  protects  the  wearer  from  catching  cold.  It  is  made  as  no  other 
■nderwear  is,  on  the  wonderful  Wright's  loop- fleece  principle.  Upon  the  foundation  fabric  is  woveia  a 
ayriad  of  tiny  loops  of  wool  forming  a  fleecy  lining  to  the  garment.  This  open  woven  fleece  gives  the  skr 
the  requisite  ventilation,  allows  the  pores  to  breathe,  carries  oQ.  perspiration  and  allows  it  to  evapora!: 
outside,  leaving  the  skin  dry  and  healthy.     Costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind, 

Wrights  Spring  Needle  Ribbed  Underwear 

A  lighter  weight  underwear  in  beautiful  fabrics  and  colors. 
Permanently  elastic,  it  fits  and  holds  its  shape  indefinitely. 

Book  **  DRBSSINQ  FOR  HEALTH**  sent  free.      Explains  the  famous  loop. 


WRIGHTS  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO., 


29  Franklin  Street,  New  York  Gty 


Makes  Its 
Own  Gas 


|>tents 
F«ndlng 


The  Manningr-Bowman 
Alcohol  Gas  Stove  man- 
ufactures its  own   gas 
^  from  denatured  alcohol  (or 
Ethyl   alcohol).     It  burns 
with  a  steady,  hot,  blue  flame 
^.^^^^       like  a  gas  range  burner  and  its 
uses  are  even  more  varied.   You  can  carry  the 


^  ^awman  Stove 

24annlng-Bowman  Cooking  Uteaalls—      - 


CHAflllODUU 
(Willi  PntoBted^^  ^ 

_     CUTLET  mSH" 

£OrrKB  PBBCOLATOIl 

TBAIBTTLB    TEAPOT 


yoyi  can  prepare  s*  compl 
<^  <ilnner  on  the  dining  tal 
M.on  the  kitchen  gas  raui 


jlete 
•uuMsr  oil  n*"  \»»**»*.a  iawe 
■on  the  kitchen  gas  range. 
.  ^ade  with  iinglo  and 
^.ouble  bumeri,  beautifully 
ptokeled.  Costs  less  than  , 
*  Wo  cents  an  hour  to  operate. 
^old  by  leading,  dpalers.  - 
W^H  for    descnpttve    booklet 

liAiiM.  BnmiM  i  Cf^  Mawoi.  Cam. 

Umkmn  ot  "Kolip— "  Bread  Ml«efi. 


I  May  Ord€r 


BISHOP  i!^^^  FURNITURE 

Tftl*  FrciljTbt  I^  repaid.  (^i^wntnCpfLDj^  «&lIv  d*- 
llTery  and  j'oar  p«ntuui9Dt  aatiAlaclltfCL 

We  have  no  Ageats  or  branch  storv!^  bed 
our  corri^BpoadeDce  d«partiiiem  H  in  cimir^ 
(*l  «Tpet\BtiiixA  jBi^n  and  foa  aoig 
1 1  rdp  r  u  «&fea  r  an  4  w  itfa  tlip  HBiii*  ML 
^ii:ni>ic«  of  b^log  pLeaj^  el^ 
y^ij  UT*dln  ar^iid  Ra^ld*, 

1n     thij     blfp     comfortib^     ■ 
4  llPir  iTTo^  ISli  ,  wilt  iLfl  !«<«« 
b*L-k,  ill  vtd<  ftr»i  aUid  ton,  fl^B 
tUrx  t  oittlooiT  tb*n  t»  «iDib4s«d  «s  dr  >r 
luiur^^  dljrni'E  > ,  >ad  rvAfrPd  lH*^itfai:f.  Sr 
cFd^rjQf  Jir^t,  itiJia  «M.H  chMr  £«•»  T*t 
rnlr«]»4.T&.   nut4*i  tf  k*  &r  ■ipwvw 
It)  the  ciTiliaftr>  wotltAuajblp  *M  liri* 


J577>  «ni  add  mucJl 
lu  die  tofriiort  and  at 
lr,n  tUenes*  ol  ynor 
h^nnc.  l^iitio-JsUTpd  ti?i 
>iiijt  nr»{pTiii  Lcithffr 
T  ,i  f.c  Mry  or  rttiicr 
-  ...iCLQif!!    Wbkh    *itll 

.sjll   li*n    iuhmStita  cm 


bmrr  Tiiblf^DMli  K«.  i?^ 
In  Amy  ^MMte  ¥«ki  &n*flb    I%m 

frW 


oi  dlnzriml^iaf  t 

I  "I  ill  hi  If  ™]r    ITfi  pkm  CSftJflgoli 
itJi  Art  llfloM  fTku^/^f^X^ 


biSHOP  FIIRNtTDDP  CO     I*.?? 
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H5BVMVHVHYBI 


This  Vose  style,  known  as 
Home  Gimnd,  is  a  KpLendId 
grand  jjiano  suUed  for  any 
iiome,  At  a  reasonable  price. 

toaCf  touch  and 
niag  n  ifieent 
wearing  quali- 
ties oi  I  hi;  vose 

I'iano    are    only 
eiplained     by     the 

exclusive  patented  features,  and  the  high-grtde   m&terial  «iid 
luperb    workniAiithip     that    enter    into  their  const  ruction. 
Pelivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States  fre«  af  ckmrg«. 

Sftlisfaclion   Guaranteed.       Liberal   aUowance   for 
}\d  pianu.Ti  und  tiwaa  pajrtneoU  accepted. 

FKKK  — tt  you   irc  intirrcsietj  ui   iiUttos,  Iti  ua  tend  yon  our 

r.intifitllY    illustrated    caliI'*^',    thji    giviri    full   informaiion. 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  co< 

iff  Boybtoa  Street. 


President  Roosevelt  asks 

*  If07v  can  the  life  of  the  farm  family  be  made  freer  from  drudgery^  more  comfortable y 
happier^  and  more  attractive  ? 

*^How  can  life  on  the  farm  be  kept  on  the  highest  levels  and  where  it  is  not  already  on 
that  level  be  so  improved,  dignified y  and  brightened  as  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  pride 
and  loyalty  of  the  farmer^  s  boys  and  girls ,  of  the  farmer's  wife,  and  of  the  farmer  himself  f 

''How  can  the  desire  to  live  on  the  farm  be  aroused  in  the  children  who  are  born 
on  the  farm?'* 


Any  question  put  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  deserves  the  most  careful  thought  of  every 
citizen,  and  we  are  not  making  hasty  reply,  when 
we  say  that  we  cam  answer  this  question  in  four 
words :  IncreAse  the  Farmer's  Self -Respect.  The 
first  step  towards  increased  self-respect  is  cleanli- 
ness, that  means  a  proper. domestic  water  supply. 
'  There  are  many  people,  industrious  and  fairly 
well  to  do,  who  from  lack  of  proper  facilities 
bathe  only  as  occasion  offers.  They  never  have 
fully  experienced  the  difference  between  their 
present  condition  and  that  of  real  cleanliness. 
They  go  year  after  year  without  that  healthful 
tonic,  which  the  cool  shower  bath  and  a  change  of 
linen  give  a  man,  after  a  hard  day's  work.  For 
there  is  ti  certain  feeling  of  comfort,  of  self-satis- 
faction, of  bodily  and  mental  rest,  which  only  a 

Write  for  Catalogue  O,  and  oak  for  reduced  price  list 

Rider-Ericsson 


refreshing  bath  can  give.  But  let  any  dweller  in 
a  couiitry  cottage  or  farmhouse,  no  matter  how 
remote,  once  harness  the  power  of  a  little  HOT- 
AlR  PUMP  to  any  handy  spring  or  brook,  or  well 
in  the  dooryard,  then  will  he  have  at  hand  all  the 
comforts,  and  luxuries  which  come  from  having 
running  water  in  the  house,  and  know  for  himself 
the  feeling  which  inspired  the  eminent  divine, 
when  he  said,  **Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.'* 


IsaFRIOER  "  lEEEERICSSON 


Be   lure  that 
the         Dame 

appears  upon  the  pump  you  purcha«e.  This  name  protects  jrou 
■cainst  worthless  imitations.  When  so  situated  that  you  cannot 
personally  inspect  the  pump  l>efore  ordering,  write  to  our  nearest 
office  (see  list  below)  for  the  name  of  a  repuuble  dealer  in  your 
locality  who  will  sell  you  only  the  genuine  pump. 
Over  40,000  are  in  use  throughout  the  world  to  day. 


35  Warren  St..  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St..  Boston. 
40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
40  North  7th  St..   Phila-iclphla. 
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[e^^^v^THE  TOY  WONDER 

flUMPTY  DUMPTY 

CHIECILJ 


TOYS  THAT  GLADDEN  THE  HEARTS  OF  00ft  DEAR  UTTLC  CmC8 

You  nn  iLtBrl  A^rcti*  wilh  *  frW  pL«oc«  tti«0  k**p  tddlfis  uaCU  7 our  ^  J 1111 II  ll_L  _  ^ 
I-  u  §*^^.  r!?-  ^™  ^!!***      **  *!*  •dd*d<M»  *or  L Wt.     G#t  your  dnirr  I0  «ho  w  dl<H  K  f«^ 
TH  E  N  E  VV  E-jT  A>J  f  >  U t S 1  t'  N  BR  E  A  K  A  B  U  F  T  O V .     t hf  el  f phinT  .l^a  tl*  tm,: t*  pay  *c^«W*1  ^ 
thjD  any  inlinAl  Barnu^  rv^t  hjt4      Them    IhiMre  lit  ihf  |^o 


"lov.  the  rlaKfilBilff,  ttir  lidT  ri4mt,  Hit  n^wm  io4  thr  BOmt  The  clown*  n^ikc  cn 
well  li  (.tilUreia  lau^h  frpr  Ticmr^  Nsi  end  n-.  itr  t^any  Iritki  JJu:ovtAe^  frvrrv  *1ay.  T»e  * 
ftf  v>lJJ  KCHKl  jojDlf(3  l^lce  Krtnch  dolls,  t>;j|batr^  4n  wfl  coIott  .  Lhc  nS^fctii  ind  »tWn  1 

ri«tunn->  Will  tUui.l  thr  nx]];hnt  lind  *rf  trcalnien C ;;  children  never  ti»1^  11  u^l  i.^..i,.^„  _«  _.^ 
E  r«  (rxri  oy  Ihey  e>  t«  Id  w  SC  J  L  O  I N  S  E  TS.  Mc,  h>  nS.I*  ^nd  e  vet,  i££of<Ua«  tn  Ac  BMrtiOtf  fc  11 
In  a  set.  If  your  iijRilfr  r^n  oat  luitplv  ¥&u,jH«tl  us  hl4  jume  «qd  w*  will  ^mII  »««  HKssI^wV^ 
|«1««t  IHii4tt^n,M^..  fr«.  THE  ^  SCHOENHUT  COMTANY   MmmU^  wmd  I 

H«fiutneeuf*ri  of  ihn  worM  MAownad  SGHOENKUT  Tor  f 


OUfl  OWN  FACTORIES,  USED  EXCLUSIV£LV  AND  EWTlftE:LY  6¥  US  FOR  T  H  £  m  am  U  F  ACTUf^E  OF  Tpy  S  AN  D  NQV£|T 


Every  Sick  Person  '"T/oS^*"  Free  Books 

\n*\  U'xinj  what  Oxy donor  l^-h*jw  it  i>perat**H  trj  reKtope  ond  maintAin  iroml  healtl^^wlui  It 
111154 iUtnv  f(jr  fjthoirt 

Why  bt*  Milk  f   Why  KnfTfr,  when  Oxy  donor  may  hrhig  you  vIgorouB  htsalth  r     OsvitaMHr 
lijis  >u-t  n  itj  wiiLX-esstiM  iirtu  fnr  iiHirly  twenty  yfrtrs.  and  ha«  maile  well,  Urytr  l^iimben  ofMin^S^ 
jtu  iini1j!^>«,"  <ijs<*^  j_'JvM[i  11] Mi:^  holxfl*;.^s^-Hl|[Te^^^P!^  fi'fun  !ii«riouA  fomm  of  iliHaae.  ~ 

Wh>  nt^r  you  ?  Oxydokiat-  ap^jtittls  to  thf  Intellj^cDce     It  clemaatis  muQtlcmc^  by  r«aMMh  itf 
tIk-jj— »[(  M-ni-lv  Tt  hay*  urcnnpU^hM 

Send  10- day  (or  ;mr  Fr<:e  Books^  and  set;  how  rea«ioBable  Are  all  the  ol*im».  R««^ 
TiLfMi'j^ori:^  rriiiii  ^rnvtiMiil  mi^M  iiiiri  ^vtntirn  who  have  been  wstoreit  to  health  aft«r  rc«tf 
yt^JH'"  iif  sMfr»'i'hiLr  ^^ 

B«-ivare  ul  Iraudulenl  Imtlallona^    The  nflme  of  the  dlseoTttrer  and  Ist^nt^r— Ar 
H,  Saiithe— h  -^UirniM,!  in  ili.    iii^Laf  nt  i^very  fk'hume  OxyJonoi'      Look  for  that  i 

H^M  West  St   rntht-rineiHt.,  Monti-^JiL  CanatU. 


5rD0CT0R«'^^r 

$3000  to  $5000  «  YEAR 

WE  TEACH  YOU  BY  MAIL 


In  tlz  months  yon  can  beein  practicing  Mechano- 
lelevatlng  and  highly  paid  profession 


TUerap7- .1 

I  for  men  and  women 


I —  — w—  _„^  »,x,. ..,.„.  More  comprehenaiye  than 
Osteopathy.  Endorsed  by  physicians.  A  fas- 
cinating stad7,ea8y  to  learn  and  equal  to  college 
course  — we  guarantee  success  — an  ordinary 
education  and  our  course  of  1  nstmctlon  fits  yoa 
for  a  profeMslonal  life.  Authorized  diplomas 
to  graduates.  Work  absorbingly  Interesting. 
Vast  opportunities  for  social  and  financial 
betterment.  Special  terms  now.  Write  today 
for  prospectus— r^ee. 

AMERICAII  C0LLE6E  OF  MECNAM-TRERAPY 
Ocpif  665,  l»0.1»a  RADdolph  St.,  Okleac* 


ALLEN'S  Press  Clipping 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds— Basinet. 
Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal  and  ReligioB« 
—from  the  press  of  California,  OregoD,  WAshine 
ton,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  ArizonA^  Xfik 
Mexico,  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  M anilj. 

St.   James  Remedy 

A  painless  home  remedy  for  the 
Opium;  Morphine,  or  Laudanum  habit. 
Free  trial  sent  on  application. 

ST.  JAMES  SOCIETY, 
Suite  324,  1181  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Aristocrat  of  Breakfast  Fruits 

Atwood  Grape  Fruit—' 


N 


o  other  fruit  at  breakfast  time  is  so  thoroughly  appetizing,  so  keenly 
enjoyable  or  so  highly  healthful  as  a  luscious,  juice-filled  ATWOOD 
GRAPE  FRUIT. 

ou  have  already  eaten  grape  fruits  of  indifferent  kinds — the  rough,  thick- 
skinned,  bitter  sort,  or  the  litde-better,  half-dried,  small-proportioned 
kind;  but  until  you  have  been  senred  at  breakfast  with  a  delicious  AT- 
WOOD Grape  Fruit,  filled  with  its  cooling  juice,  you  will  never  know 
how  thoroughly  refreshing  or  how  delectable  ijnpe  fruit  can  really  be. 

le  ATWOOD  Grove  at  Manavista,  Fla.  is  the  largest  grape  fruit  grove 
in  the  worid.  Its  25,000  trees,  if  set  in  one  row,  would  extend  80  miles. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  have  been,  expended  in  producing  a  gnq>e 
fruit  superior  in  quality  to  any  other  grown. 


The   ATWOOD  trade-mark  b   om  \ 
fwuruitoe  «l  Ike  perfect  prodoct. 


TIrfe  is  yamr 
Look  for  it   wken  jaa  hmjm 


r«  <#rM — ati  iu  cnu  sseti^mk,  r#wp»  tkt  etrt  mmd  s#rp#  wriA 
mr  witkomt  smgar.     Grap€  Frmii  U  h€tt€r  vAm  s€rv€d  witktU  kc 

THE  ATWOOD  COMPANY 

KIMBALL  C  ATWOOD,  President  end  Treetorer,  290  Bfoedwey ,  NEW  YORK 


Lamb  Chops 


Roast  Beef  and  Mutton  and  all 
Joints,  hot  or  cold,  are  given  a 
delightful  piquancy  and  flavor  by  adding 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORI6INAI-    WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  an  Ideal  Sauce  for  Soups,  Gravies,  Stews,  Fish, 
Cheese,  Game  and  Salads,  Leading  Chefs  and  Cooks 
the  world  over  report  best  results  by  its  use. 

It  Assists  Z>igestlOfl«  J'*"'*  Duncapj's  Sons,  Agienta,  N*  Y, 
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GRU 


J^^    THE  NAME 

GRUiWiAU 


THE  MAGAZINE  MAN 


A  POSTAL 

GETS  IT 

MAGAZINES  i^  ^^'^  ^^-^^^ 

fl»Miii  >w*»  •nd  Sohirnphnn  I  ft 

HEHlSi:  \'av  m  tt^KIBiC 


1  *  l>  1 T  ]l  1  f    i  1  T  Y     N^  WK    AMI    sr»St  RIITION 


Is  a  reminder  that  your 
Magazine  Subscriptions 
EXPIRE  SOON  and  the 
New  64-page  Clubbing 
Catalogue  is  now  ready. 
Write  to-day:  It's  FREE. 

GRUJVIIAUX 

For  twenty-two  years  has  served 
thousands  of  satisfied  patrons  all 
over  the  world. 


GRUMIAUX 

THE  MAGAZINE  MAN 


$ 


CHRISTMAS  MONEY 


S 


Would  you  like  to  earn  a  little  extra  money  for  the  holidays  ? 

We  want  a  representative  in  every  town  and  city  to  secure  new  and   renewil 

subscriptions. 

The  ^^  People  are  now  selecting  their  magazines  for  the  coming  year.     Let  ui  help 

Raviaw      ^^  .     .         , 

of  Reviews  ^^  you  secure  their  orders. 

Company  :      ^k  )^e  furnish  all  necessary  materials,  pay  a  liberal  commission  and  show 

u«  wrdill/your""  ^\^you  how  to  Start.     We  can  use  your  full  time  or  spare  time. 

"  Christmas  Money  "  ^^  Apply  at  once,  using  detached  coupon. 

proposition.  ^ 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 
13  ASTOR  PLACE NEW  YORK 


ilMaf^'t 


This     I 


^uarifitws 


I    «    I    I 


U  n  *d  e  r  W  e  a  r  ■ 


thf  vannpnt  to  bn  ih*  s^auioe 

UbeJ    fcr    y«ur   prcMetiian.       AE   AjtIm 

t    II    «    I    I    4    4    I     *     I     4     i     t    I    t    »    * 
14    II    I    I    t    4    I    «    «    t    «    *^   t   4   t  I  M 
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mmiki 


t-   0- 


SILVER  PLATE  THAJ 
RESISTS  WEAR 


FUDRAL 
PATTEIW 

AN  addition  to  one's  table-service  is  always 
^  appreciated.  A  ^ift  of  silver  ^ives  keen  and 
lasting  pleasure  —  really  lasting  if  the  article  Is 
"1835  R.  WALLACE",  the  silver  plate  that  resists 
wear<  This  is  the  plated  ware  of  distinctively  t>eau- 
tiful  designs,  of  strength,  of  character — the  plated 
ware  for  people  of  fastidious  taste.    Ask  >  our  dealer* 

We  publish  a  deli^hlfiil  liule  book  on  llie  care 
of  silver.  It  Vlll  he  ^ent  trt^  to  any  womon  who 
Is  particular  about  the  appearance  of  her  table, 

&.  WAUJiCE  &  SONS  Mia-  Co^     &ox  27     WAIXINGFORO,  CONN. 


Many  Helpful  Hints 

liven  in  our  booklet 

'TurnUurc  of  Characler" 


J 


^ood  furnnure,  whkh  nuiks  it  eu^y 
to  choo>e  wisely.  "ExLeeilinj^ly  Pejuuf ul'' 
iJlustralions  of  some  of  tht  nol:iMt 

Berkey  &  Cay 

Dining  Room*  Bed  Room  .ind  Libr.iry  Fur- 
nittire  tliiit  passtsses  genuine  a  ft  is  tic  mtrit 
and  tUe  highest  mlrin^ic  xAmku 

t^ir-m^rmrjn  Can  itit.  l*m  whkU  ^-ilJ  br  ^rm  fm 
]6  4riMttt  [ft  I".  S.  vUTnp^^  tn  partU  fnivr  fite  rssprniur. 
If  hivr  jircfptuhlifK  fptujn  bn^^klrr  4.nd 
§|%m^H  VfM  ht  i(<tuftL|rd, 

ThJ«  JunnlruTT  can  br  o(i.EALiiri1   ^i 
tn&rtrii    prV-c^    TJircutti    fufuifjjrf    <!cajlrr*< 

billlDm    rr.ncrm     wJlu.c     ifitrfirirv     t:-      ^'i 

BEKKEY  (at  GAY  FURNITUKE  CO.   i.uh,  ]?^v9_ 


BQC?K  CASES 

A  Christmas  Gift 

wtthli  ]-  (irat-LJctt],  ii-t.^iul  ami 
Ist^autiJul  l*>r  ttt*^  homi>. 
Kvery  winitan  ^anti^  a  wrtl- 
i(f  <'lH*Jt^  etfr»oc-ial]v  thi!  worn  u  11 
Hith  hoii^^ehold  uarir'. 

f-'very   tiome  i^houlfl  tiavo 

rn-t.  In  the  **GUNN** 
LAdl««'  Desk  Combl- 
tullon  you  havi?  bath  fur 
ttif  prtre  of  onef  iivlth  a 
(  nmnjete  pt^eon  hfjle  ht- 
raiiefint^Tit  tn  Uk<*  iftre  uE 
Mit^.  rLt4^i|»tw,  ^vrJtLiiir  mid' 

draper  rf mm.  Th*?  han*!- 

k'aSijed  hi    uLndnallni 

Mfuiih     from    I  be     cotl- 

/f  p  ( I  r*  ^j^  If,    A'i  J'^J  -  hi  N  J  J  rn  j/ 
l*titftn    protect    your 
'MFok*T  IfoTii  ciunL 
Wrflu  lii'ituy  (nf  ntlf 

lid[iv  it. 
THEOyNN 

rLiRr^TUiiE 

Grimd  tijiptd* 
Mlciilgan 

.-.     •  I.'  Ar,*  ••inn  Nv  J  lit.  - 
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Special  Christmas  Offer 

LAUQHLIN 

Fountain 
Pen 


AND 

RED 
GEM 

The  Ink  Pencil 


WE  OFFER,  YOUR  CHOICE  OF 

THESE    THREE 
POPULAR   STYLES 

FOR  ONLY 


.00 


POSTPAID  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS 

By  Imrii  Ml  Sc  nlri 


V  II^I^USTRA^TIONS  AltK  EXACT  SIZE 

EVERY  pen  guaranteed  full  14K  Solid  Gold.  Cut  oq  right  hand,  our  new 
Non-breakable  Transparent,  a  pen  in  which  you  can  alwajrs  see  the 
qaanttty  of  ink  in  the  holder.  We  guarantee  this  holder  and  cap  against 
breakage  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  accident  or  otherwise.  Cut  on  left,  oyr 
Standard  Opaque  (black)  Holder;  dtber  ol  tiwn  two  stylet  pImb  «  A9«t«d  w  iwrfemd. 

To  ihow  our  confidence  in  tlie  Laiighlin  Fonntain  Pen,  you  mar  try  it  a  vfoek,  if  yoo  do 
not  find  it  as  represented,  a  better  Talue  than  you  can  secure  for  three  times  this 
Special  price  in  any  oilier  make,  if  not  entirelv  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  return  it 
and  we  wui  send  you  $LIO  for  iC  The  extra  10  cento  is  for  your  trouble  in  %mting  us. 
(Two  customers  in  3,000  bave  asked  for  rctura  of  money.) 

Cut  In  center  la  our  ffauMus  aad  popular  Red  Qom— the  Ink  Pencil  a  complete  leak  proof 
trtnmpli^may  be  carried  In  any  poeltloa  In  any  pocket  or  abopplns  bac.  writes  at  any 
ancle  at  firat  touch.  PtaUnum  (aprins)  feed,  frldlum  point,  poDabed  vulcanised  rubber 
caae,  terra  cotta  finisb.    Retails  everywhere  far  $2.50. 

Insist  upon  getting  tbe  genuine  Laughlln  Pen — if  your  dealer  vrill  not  supply  you 
order  cfirect  from  m. 

Dealers  and  Live  Selling  Agents— Write  for  our  money-making  proposilioB  and 
Write  now  **lest  you  forget"     Address 


Laug^lin  Mf^.  Co. 

361  Malestic  Bldff.     <«      tt     Detroit,  Mich. 
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ONLY  IN 


rOR    MEN    AND    WOMEN 

Perfect  Fit,  Comfort  and  Economy 

The  Regal  system  of  quarter-sizes — the  only  quarter-size  system 
in  the  world — is  the  most  perfect  shoe-fitting  plan  ever  devised. 

It  insures  an  exact  fit  for  every  normal  foot.     The  best  that  most 
people  can  get  in  the  ordinary  full  and  half  sizes  is  a  ";/^^r-fit." 

_  In  addition  to  the  regular  full  and  half  sizes,  Regals 

«Xtef»  «^  are  made  in  the  one-quartt^r  and    three-quarter    sizes   itt 
^^^^^^^  between.     This  meani^  that  you  no  longer  have  to  w^ar  a 

shoe  that's  a  little  too  tight  or  too  lotise— you  can  get 
a  Regal  that's  y»j/  right  every  time  and  without  trouble. 

Regal  Shoes  have  for  sixteen  years  been  celebrated 
f^r  their  custom-made  style  and  standard  quality. 
They  give  absolute  comfort  from  the  start,  and  re< 
tain  their  shape  till  worn  out. 

Regal  Shoes  are  sold  directly  from  the  factory 
to  j^oUy  with  all    intermediate    profits    climinaled. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  you  obtain  equal 
shoe  value  at  anywhere  near  Regal  prices. 


Largest  r«t*il  ■ho«  businesa  in  the 
world.  487  Stores  and  Agencies  in  the 
United  States  and  t4  foreign  countries. 


If  you  dont  ll^e  Be«ur  one  of  the  487 
Besral  Stores  and  Agencies,  order  from 
the  Regal  Xall  Order  Department.  If 
the  shoes  are  not  eocactly  as  ordered,  we 
will  cheerfully  exchange,  or  refund  yo\ir 
money  If  dedred. 


SpeclnlA, 
$4afid»5 


GARFQRD,  $3.50 

Style  H  t31«— Aft  iUuitittted, 
II  IK  1 1  shew,  Much#r  tnt,    M^de 
of  Patent  leather. 

FALL   3T1TS   B(K)1:    IVl«tf*tM   tb*    im- 
r«rt    TDQdili    tat    both  m»  A4d   wimEm.       It  ■   KB 

HBtcvnrlaMlM*,   Fr«J  ou  rv*iifC»l, 


REGAL  SHOE  COMPANY. 


Mail  Order  Dept.:  717  SUMMER  STREET,  Boston,  Mass. 

17.    San  Frandsco,  Ca 
Lawrence  Lane,  £.  C. 


w  M  ^  J       c  w  c*  *i        i  Factory,  Whitman,  Mass.    Box  717.    San  Frandsco,  CaL,791  Market  St. 
MaU-Order  Sub-Stations  \  London,  Eng..  97  Cheapside,  cor.  La 
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THE  YOUTH'S  COMPAN 


For  1909 

The  Best  Christmas  Present 

for  «  1. 75 

Tkeie  never  was  a  household  to  which  a  Christmas  Present  of  a  year*s  subsaiptioa 
for  The  Yoiith*s  Companion  did  not  bring  unfeigned  pleasure.  If  it  is  given  to  one 
of  the  younger  members  of  die  family,  the  older  ones  will  have  a  larse  share  in  it 
WhaX  other  present  costing  so  little  is  so  certain  to  be  appreciated  and  welcomed? 

TheJifiyAwo  issues  for  1909  will  coniain  as  much  ftading  its  hoady 
400'page  baok^  offidkm,  hishry,  etc.,  ordinarily  costing  $1.50  each. 

Send  for  Saniple  Copies  of  the  Paper  and  IBiistrated  Announcement  of  the  New  Vokne. 


CHRISTMAS    PRUSUNT    COUPONo 

BVERT  IfBV  SUBSCRIBER  wIm  at  mm  c«ls  Mt  aa4  f«iis  this  ilip  (ar  the  aam  at  II 

cation)  with  $1JS  wffl  lecaira  jii36 
i^XX^^W^  1  All  the  remaining  Issues  for  1906,  iacludiac  the 
X^XJC  JL  JL#  ThsnKsaiving  and  ChHstmss  Holidair  Nwnbers. 
/^TIS^^l^  O  The  1909  Calendar,  *' In  Grandmother's  Garden," 
X^JLM:  JL  £tm  lithographed  in  thirteen  colors,  else  8x24  inches. 
Then  Tha  Caatpasion  for  Oia  52  waeka  a!  19«9-a  likaiy  at  Ika  kait  raaiieg br  tQ  the  J 


TH£  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSBTTS. 
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Why  Is  Santa  Claus  More  Happy 
This  Year  Than  Ever  Before  ? 


He  Has  Shaved!!! 

For  genentioiit "  Old  Saint  Nick  **. repeatedly  refuted  to  ihaTe,  for  lack  of  a  aood  Razor.  He  would 
Dot  OK  the  **  ofdinary  straight  razor  *'  nor  ttie  **  old  style  safetv/*  Tbev  simply  dkl  not  meet  his  ideas  1 1 
Wise  oU  man  that  he  is,  the  AutoStrop  appealed  at  once.  He  not  only  shaved  with  hut  has  pronounced 
the  AutoStrop  peifecty  and  will  distrtt)ute  diis  Razor  for  Xmas  Gifts  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

iteaStFOp  filxBR  Slropsfiself 

Tho  AoloStrop  Safety  Razor  aototnatically  atropa  itaelf •  It  has  a  self-contained  atiopper. 
So  simple  and  convenient  that  anyone  readily  restores  THAT  keen  edae  necessary  for  a  per- 
fect shaTe.  And  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  change  mn  old  for  a  new  blade  in  any  other  raxor. 
AutoStrop  Blades  are  too  good  to  throw  away — they  improve  with  ase. 

.    NO  CONTINUAL  EXPENSE  FOR  NEW  BLADES 

Nothing  to  unscrew  or  take  apart ;  even  the  blade  is  not  removed  from  the  holder  for 
stropping  or  clesming — practically  a  one-piece  RAZOR. 

The  AutoStrop  is  the  one  best  gift  suggestioii  for  Xmat.    Ask  your 
Dealer  to  show  this  wonderful  Razor. 

STANDARD  OUTFIT:  Complete,  consists  of  Quadruple  Sllver-Plated  Self-Stroppinff  Razor.  12-AutoStrop 
Blades,  One  Horse-Hide  Strop.  All  In  handsome  Leather  Oase.  Size  2x4  inches.  Price  $5.00.  By  comparison 
"worth  at  least  doable.  Sold  under  a  sruarantee  which  protects  purchasers  absolutely.  Booklet  free  on  request. 

4ut<>^ti^  Saleti|  Razw 

34S  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York 

I    6i  New  Oxford  St.,  London,  England  14  St.  Helen  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 
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COLLECTORS  AND  MAKERS  OF  FINE  FURS. 
BmimbliBbod  i88m 

PLYMOUTH  FURS 

CHOICE  FURS  THE  RICHEST  OF  GIFTS. 

'  Among  the  practical  Christmas  gifts,  choice  furs  alone  rank  in  richness  with  precions 
stones  and  rare  laces.  The  natural  lustre  and  elegance  of  Furs  makes  them  peculiarly 
adapted  for  refined  gifts  for  personal  adpmment.  **  Plymouth  Furs  "  are  both  practical 
and  elegant  and  are  so  designed  that  they  retain  the  natural  lustre  and  exquisite  richness  of 
the  pelt  in  the  finished  garment. 

Write  for  our  Stymie  Book  Vl 

It  tells  about  furs.  It  tells  how,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  great  fur  bearing  district  of  America, 
the  **  Plymouth  Fur  Company"  is  enabled  to  secure  the  choicest  pelts. 

It  tells  of  the  great  care  exercised  during  every  process  of  constmctton  in  the  making  of  these  pelti 
into  practical,  comfortable  and  fashionable  garments.  It  explains  the  great  saving  that  results  from'  yo«r 
dealing  direct  with  the  maker,  be  your  expenditure  I5  or  l5,ooo.  A  superbly  illustrated  64  page  Style 
Book  sent  free  on  request. 

AUTOMOBILE  FURS.— In  a  speaal  department  we  make  modish  fur  AutomoHie  gmrwunts  ftf  Me* 
and  Women,     These  garments  are  exclusive  in  the  extreme^  and  combine  elegance  with  comfort, 

MEN'S  FURS,  Fur  Coats  for  Street,  Automobile  and  Driving  Wear,  Fur  lined  maft^mlortd  O^' 
'^Chauffeur's  Coats,     Fur  Caps  and  Gauntlets, 

WOMEN'S  FURS,  Fur  Coats,  Jackets  y  Neck-pieces,  Muffs  and  Fur  lined  Coats  in  a  vast  variety  ofstfUu 

PLYMOUTH  FUR  CO..  Pept.  V..  MINNEAPOLIS,  MDiN. 
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HOLIDAY 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 


The  best^  inost  attractiTe, 
most  sensible  Christmas  Gift 
JQH  could  give  any  man  is  a 
pair  o£  "President"  Sus- 
penders in  a  beautiful  holi- 
day box. 

If  he  has  never  worn 
*' Presidents"  your  gift  will 
be  doubly  appreciated  for 
you'U  acquaint  him  with 
the  fin  est  r  most  comfortable, 
most  durable  suspenders 
«Ter  designed. 

Be  sure  you  get  "  Presi- 
dents.^' Other  suspenders 
are  offered  in  fancy  boxes, 
but  they  are  not  "Presi- 
dents/' not  so  comfortable 
■s  "Presidents"— and 
every  man  knows  it. 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


50c 


1909    ART 
CALENDAR 

is  a  masterpiece.  It  con- 
sists of  four  panels,  three 
of  them  reproducing  in  eight 
colors  the  exquisite  work  of 
celebrated  French  Artists, 
together  with  an  artistic 
cover  panel  on  which  the 
calendar  is  print ed«  There 
is  no  printing  or  advertis* 
ing  on  any  of  tbe  art  panels, 
they  are  worthy  <>£  fraroes 
or  suiUble  for  decorating 
any  room.  Rea^u  Now. 
Order  at  once^  as  the 
demand  is  heavy  and  tbe 
supply  limited.  Sent  post* 
paid  on  receipt  of  25c* 

IN  HOLIDAY 
BOXES 


Sold  tfy  all  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,    l^ffereat  weights  and  lenLfiht  to  ivUt 
all  reqiiirements.    Buy  today  as  many  pairs  as  you  need  for  your  Christmas  givlnc. 
Maker's  Guarantee— 5ati^actfon«  nc»  pair,  or  montp  hack* 

THE  C.  A.  EDQARTON  MFQ.  COMPANY 

709  iffain  8tr*«t,  Shirioy.  iffaas. 


r 
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I  Want  to  Place  a 
m  Your  Office  at 


Typewriter 
My  Expense 


W.  R.  Fox,  President,  Fox  T>T)c\*Titer  Company 

WILL    you    give    office-room     to    a    Fox 
Typewriter  ? 

Will  you   try  it   absolutely    without 
cost  to  you  ? 

That*s  the  only  way  you  can  really  kno^r  a 
typewriter — put  it  to  work  in  the  day*s  business 
routine. 

I  am  glad  to  have  you  compare  the  Fox  Type- 
writer with  any  other  machine  Because  I  know 
it  will  compare  favorably.  So  favorably 
you  will  not  want  to  get  along  without  it. 
When  I  invented  the  Fox  Typewriter. 
I  steered  away  from  the  faults  and 
flaws  of  other  machines. 

I   added  new  features  that  no  other 
typewriter  possessed,  or  possesses   to- 
day.   I  realized  that  it  wasn't  necessary 
that  a  typewriter  be  a  "blind  "  writer 
.      to  be  strong. 


A  ND  I  knew  that  it  was  possible  to  bnlkl  a  vUbte 

IX       typewriter  without  sacrindDc  durability. 

X  JL.        Mine  isn't  a  trust  machine.    It's  acid  stiiellr 

on  Its  merits— the  fair  deal  way  I  waattoseDll. 

TWnk  what  it  means  for  a  typewriter  to  write  alwar 

in  .  Ight.  directly  in  the  line  of  vision,  with  the  writtnff 

line  indicated  and  the  printinir  point  pointed  out.  Tbafi  i 

true  visible  writer— and  that's  a  Fox.    Type  bar  bearioc 

has  unusual  width,  plenty  of  wearing  suriace.    The  type 

bar  Is  extra  ctrong  and  beavy. 

There  can't  be  any  ffolnff  wronf  In  aUirnment— no 
wearing  down,  tn  years  and  years  of  work* 

A  sinffle  Fox  does  a  variety  of  thfaica  perfectly: 
letter  writing.  Invoicing,  billinc,  Ubulatfaiff  flcuree, 
stencil-cutting  and  heavy  manifolding.  Too  can  tay 
two  carriages.—  different  lengths  —  and  ose  then 
IntcrckaagaaMy. 

The  Fox  writes  In  two  colors,  and  you  don't  have  to 
touch  the  ribbon  all- the  time  it's  on  the  machine. 

But  proof  is  better  than  prooilse.  Lai  the  Fox 
Typewriter  speak  for  ItMlf.  I  am  only  too  glad  to 
send,  or  have  delivered  to  you.  a  Fox  Typewifiei. 
without  a  penny 's  cost  to  you.  Try  it  out.  Give  It  tk: 
hardest  tests.  Compare  it  with  any  or  avary  other 
machine.  Then,  if  you  decide  to  buy,  I'D  make  joc 
favorable  tenns  — take  your  old  machine  as  part 
payment.  .^ . 

As  a  f  kir  bnainessman.doesn't  this  offer  appealto  you  ? 
Let  me  send  you  the  Fox  for  free  trial  and  examlnaiioa 
at  once.  Just  fill  out.  clip  and  mall  this  coupoa  loday. 
Send  it  to  me  personally. 

W.  R.  Fox,  Presldeat,  Pox  Typewriter  Ceapaey 
MMM  Proat  Street,  Qraod  Rapids,  Mick 
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If  you  do  not  care  for  a  ^ood  stiff  brush,  it  will 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  read  further. 

-_^       J^- "  ^  ^     For  more  dian  twenty  years  we 

have  aimed  at  making  a  better 
Hair-Brush  than  any  other  maker. 
If  you  could  see  our  workers  and 


AtlasHairBrush 


:^     methods,  you  would  believe  we 
had  succeeded.       c^J^^wi^ 


HEAL  BRISTLES 

MAKE 
REAL   BRUSHES 


Apollo.    Price  $3.73 


QODIVA 

HAiR  BRUSH 

nM  BMMCfVVHHT   bftlUM    M 

ttet  oaBOlto  viuaityaad 
Sf«wtlH-S«Ud  Iwck-A 


BRUSH 


^fflllBP      P-^-oo 


Alla^     Price  $250 


Siren.    Price  $6.00 

We  make  and  sell  more  good 
Hair-Brushes  than  any  other 
manufacturer  in  the  whole  world. 


All  the  best  shops  of  New 
York  City  have  them,  also  the 
best  merchants  throughout  the 
United  States.  ( 


|^Q«*L^J4  -^ 


Any  ol  mjt  f>aitf?rne  may 
be   had   id   turtle    ebony 


We  prefer  that  you  should  purchase  through  your  re^lar  dealer,  but  if  more  coovement, 
mmI  us  the  price,  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  and  we  will  send  the  brush 
you  select*  prepaid,  which  may  be  returned  and  your  money  refunded,   if  not  satisfactory. 

Howard  Brush  Co.,  1 5  West  24th  Street,  NewTork 
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**  Where  eoery  dream  comef  frM** 

California 

Where  winter's  stress  is  never  known  and  every  day  is  one  of  bakny 

airs  and  sunshine. 

To  make  the  journey  worthy  of  its  ending  there's  but  one  way  to  go— the 

Golden    State    Limited 

Via   Rock   Island   Lines 

An  evening  start  from  Chicago  or  St  Louis,  across  the  Missouri  by  mornintf,  two 
days  of  cozy  luxury  and  ever-changing  interest,  two  nights  of  restful  comfort  and 
then — before  sunset  of  the  third  day,  you're  in  Los  Angeles,  charmed  with,  and 
wondering  at,  the  shortness  of  the  trip. 

Library,  observation  parlor,  buffet,  barber,  electric  lights  and  fans,  mission  dinintf- 
room  and  drawing-room  or  stateroom  accommodations,  singly  or  en  suite. 

Daily  ••rvicm  bmtwmn  Chicago  or  St.  Louia  and 
Loa  Angmi9»9  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Franciaco. 

I^t  me  send  you  a  new  book  on  California  that  (whether  you  go  or  not) 
is  worth  the  reading.     It's  yours  for  the  asking.     Address 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pomb.  Traffic  Mgr.. 
1805  La  SaUe  SiaHon,  CHICAGO 
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o  Stropping 


No  Honing 


Give  Him  a  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  for  Christinas 


bH 


E  will  use  it»  never 

_^ fear!      And    thank 

you  from  his  heart  every 
time  he  shaves. 

Over  two  million  men 
are  using  the  Gillette  — 
any  one  of  them  will  tell 
you  he  would  not  be 
without  it  for  ten  times 
its  cost. 

Shaving  in  the  old  way  is  the  banc 
of  a  man's  life.  It  means  time  wasted 
at  the  barber-shop  — or  tedious  strop- 
ping and  scraping  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned razor,  with  the  certainty  of  cuts 
and  scratches  if  he  is  nervous  or  in  a 
hurry.  Besides,  as  you  know,  he  is 
not  always  shaved  when  he  ought  to  be. 

The  Gillette  makes  shaving  easy. 


Takes  only  five  minutes  for  a  smooth, 
satisfying  shave,  no  matter  how  rough 
the  beard  or  tender  the  skin. 

No  stropping,  no  honing*  Any 
man  can  u$e  it.  It  is  the  one  razor 
that  is  safe — csnmt  cut  ku  face—^tiA  it 
is  the  only  razor  that  can  be  adjusted 
for  a  Ught  or  a  close  shave, 

A  man  is  conservative.  He  takes 
to  the  Gillette  like  a  duck  to  water 
once  he  gets  acquainted — but,  as  with 
other  improvements,  it  sometimes  takes 
a  woman  to  lead  him  to  it. 

The  Gillette  makes  a  beautiful 
gift,  with  its  triple  silver-plated  handle, 
in  velvet  lined,  full  leather  case. 

Standard  set,  as  illustrated  above, 
$5.00. 

Combination  sets,  $6.50  to  $50.00, 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  today. 

The  Gillette  is  on  sale  at  all  leading 
jewelry^  drug,  cutlery,  hardware  and 
sporting  goods  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  write  to  us. 


N«w  York 


GILLETTE    SALES    CO. 

Fftclofica  -.  %^>t^fm,  Loa^oB,  Bed  in,  P«n*,  MoolmLl 


CKiuio 

Stock  ExchuLie  Ball£n« 


Gillette  If^ty 
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HAT  more  delightful  gift,  or  what 
better  time  to  give  it !  The  full  en- 
joyment of  all  music,  for  all  time,  in 


®^ANGEUJS  HffiRPIANO 


In   the    devcloptnent   of    the 

Player- Piano  a  most  ^ig 

has  recently  been  made,  giving  *ti!l  greater 

ernphiisis  to  the  fact  of  its  complete  supremacy, 

VHi^re  with  all  other  instruments  the  player 

must  lely  for  the  correctness  of  the  mujiic  upon  ^ 

faulty  or  incomplete  mrthods  of  roll-maTking.  the  ANGELUS  performer  now  lia$  the  AAiiftik 

system  of  expre^^jon  characters  to  guide  his  playing,     lliij  new  method  of  roH-martait.*^  ^« 

most  efTective  aid  (a  the  production  of  good  music  in  that  it  makes  the  way  chsy\  even  for 

the  novice,  to  render  a  selection  in  a  nianrter.  which  must  satisfy  and  delight  the  most  cntnd 

of  listeners.   The  A  tUMc  system  of  expression  characters*  the  Alclodant,  the  famous  Phrasing 

LeVcr  and  other  expression  devices  are  all  exclusive  features  of  llie  ANGEJLUS  instrument. 

Hear  and  Ptay  the  ANGELUS  instrame/tts  yi^urstU.    Writt  us 
for  address  of  yoar  nearest  represeniatlvt  and  fret  bookUL 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

MERII^EN.  tVinri  /'i/,rA/,,A,w  li,^.  Rrgenl  House.  Rcgrnl  Si  .LONDON 


^i 
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PORCELAIN  ENAMELED 

Baths  and  Lavatories 


vV 


are  always  preferred  for  the  most  modern  homes  be- 
cause they  insure  better  sanitation  and  greater  satisfac- 
tion in  use  than  any  other  plumbing  equipment  made.. 

Wnlc  for  our  beautiful  ne^w  i  00-page  book  **  Modern 
Batf^TOoms/'  iliis  illustrates  and  describes  a  seHf  s  of 
the  most  attractive  balKroom  inlexiors.  You  will  find  it  of 
great  assist^ince  in  connection  witK  your  sanitary  arrange- 
menfe.  Send  for  your  copy  now.  EUidose  6c.  po^ge« 
-    Qi^gb^gJP^qnie  of  your  ardateci  and  plumber  if  selected. 


Address,  Standard  5aiitai9lD&.Ca  DentD,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  ■bowroomt  in  New  York:  "SiMldtfd'*  Building.  3S-37  West  3l«t  Streec. 
Lonttvtlle :  32S-329  West  Main  Street.  Pittsburgh:  tMew  Orleans:  Cor.  BanNine  &  Sl.  J<Merh  Sit. 

London.  Eng. :  22  Holbom  Viaduct.  B.  C.         949  Paaa  Avcane  CleveJaad :  648-652  Huroa  Road.  S.  B. 


"i 


'',r:Pn'^  ^c  x**^\  ^^  ■ 


■  .<  \  -•*' . 
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Arm 


ingJ 


TKe  U:S.G6vi 
AuiKoriiies 
Say  Foods 
Coniainind 
Denzoaie 
of  Soda 
Injure 
HealtK. 

Us  use  often 
Indicates 

Unwholesome 
Materials. 

Look  at 
All  Labels ! 


M 


ANY  brands 

of  Mince 

Meat  are 

frequently  cheapened  by  the 

use  of  low  grade  materials ;  then 

kept  from  spoiling  by  the  addition  of 

Benzoate  of  Soda. 

This  product  of  coal  tar  is  not 
only  unwholesome,  but  in  reality  an 
injurious  chemical  so  harmful  to  heahh 
that  the  government  has  issued  a  warn- 
ing against  it  It  is  claimed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  alarming  increase  m 
kidney  complaints. 

When  Benzoate  of  Soda  is  present 
in  a  food  product,  the  law  says  it  must 
be  so  stated  on  the  pack^e.  Read 
all  labels  carefully — particularly  the 
obscure  ones;  or  if  you  buy  mince 
meat  by  the  bulk  make  sure  of  the 
reliability  of  the  brand. 

No  mince  meat  can  be  desirable 
unless  prepared  from  high  class  ma- 
terials by  sanitary  methods.  This  is 
the  standard  back  of  HEINZ  MINCE 
MEAT.  It  contains  the  highest  grade 
fresh  materials  money  can  buy;  it  is 
pure  in  every  sense;  it  contains  do 
chemical  preservatives!  "" 

30,000  Vinton  ai 

HEINZ  Kitckgm 

Afunuilfy. 
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You 
Should  Know 

What  Composes 

Mince  Meat 

Materials  so  high  in  quality  that  even  the  average  first- 
class  grocer  could  not  supply  you  with  their  equal,  should 
you  wish  to  purchase  them  for  home  mince  meat  making. 

We  use  only  choice  cuts  of  beef  and  rich  white  suet; 
sound,  fresh  apples;  Four-crown  Valencia  confection 
raisins  and  the  finest  Grecian  currants;  pure  spices  of  Heinz 
grinding— in  fact,  everything  the  best  the  worid  produces. 

Then  consider  the  sunny,  well  ventilated  Heinz  Model 
Kitchens,  the  neat  workers,  the  clean  methods,  and  you  can 
appreciate  why  Heinz  is  the  one  mince  meat  safe  to  buy. 

Contains  No  Benzoate  of  Soda 

Sold  in  glass,  tin  and  stone  packages  of  convenient  size 
Or  by  the  pound  by  reliable  grocers.  Dealers  will  refund 
money  if  you  are  dissatisfied.  With  such  an  assurance  of 
goodness — such  a  guarantee  of  quality — why  not  try  it 

Ofher  Heinz  Dainties  lor  Christmas : 

Cnelired  Fins — ^Ripe  figs^  preserved  in  rich,  apiccd  liquors. 
Siveet  Pickles — Of  the  rcnowtied  Heinz  quality  jind  flavor. 
CrantldTy  Sance^Fine  selected  berries  boiled  down  in  sugar, 
Preserved  Fruits— P^^f^^ct  fruit  and  perfect  cooking  methods, 
India  Relish — Its  exhilarating  savor  will  captivate  you, 
Qaecn  OUVes — The  finest  Spain  produces,  direct  to  you, 

MRfthtns  purchMird  from  arr  tit^bflsbiBtftl  Ittttf 
apvfl  to  tbe  pub Nc  is  iiwMtftiMfti^bttf,  Ltims  stfta 
our  b&tkM  ot  titini  57— *o«  tktj  art  pM^*rtrf, 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 

Mew  Yotic  Ptttfiburgh 

Loadon 


MIN( 
MEAl 


& 


'''■^:..L  vitj 


57 


S^ARIETIES, 


Pouo 
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BANK€RS  TRUST 

COMPANY 


"]       7  Wall  Street,  New  York       p 

Capital        ....        $i,ooo»ooo 
Surplus  &  Undivided  Profits    .    1,1 80,200 


DIRECTORS 

STEPHEN   BAKER,  Pres. 

Bank  of  ManhatUn  Co..  N.Y. 
SAMUEL    G.    BAYNE,  Pros. 

Seaboard  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDWIN  M.  BULKLEY. 

Spencer  Tresk  &Co.,  N.  Y. 
JAMES  G.  CANNON,  V.  Pre*. 

Fourth  Nat*l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDMUND   C.    CONVERSE, 

President,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  P.  DAVISON.  V.  Pres. 

First  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
WALTER  E.  FREW,  V.  Pres. 

Corn  Exchange  Bank,  N.  Y. 
FREDERICK  T.  HASKELL.  V.  Pres. 

Illinois  Trust  &  Sav.  Bk.,Chlcaffo 
A.  BARTON  HEPBURN,  Pres. 

Chase  Nat'l  Bank,  N.Y. 
THOMAS    W.    LAMONT. 

Vice  President.  N.  Y. 
GATES  W.  McGARRAH,  Pres. 

Mechanics*  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDGAR   L.   MARSTON, 

Blair  A  Co.,  Bankers.  N.  Y. 
GEORGE    W.    PERKINS, 

M.  P.  norsan  A  Co.,  N.Y. 
WILLIAM   H.   PORTER,  Pree. 

Chemical  Nat'l  Bank.  N.Y. 
DANIEL  G.  REID,  V.  Pres.  . 

Liberty  Nat'l  Bank.  N.  Y. 
EDWARD  F.  SWINNEY,  Pres. 

First  Nat'l  Bank,  KansasClty. 
JOHN   F.  THOMPSON. 

Vice  President.  N.  Y. 
GILBERT  G.  THORN E.V.Pres. 

Nat'l  Park  Bank,  N.Y. 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND   Pres. 

Importers  &  Traders  Nat.  Bank,  N.Y. 
ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN,  V.  Pres. 

Chase  Nat'l  Bank.  N.  Y. 
SAMUEL   WOOLVERTON.Pres* 

Oallatln  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDWARD  F.  C.  YOUNG,  Pres. 
First  Nat'i  Bank,  Jersey  City. 


EXCEPTIONAL 

ADVANTAGES  TO 
DEPOSITORS 

It  h  an  exceptional 
advantage  to  do  business 
with  an  institution  such 
as  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  whose  aflfairs 
are  directed  by  a  group 
of  the  nation's  representa- 
tive financiers. 

It  is  an  exceptional 
advantage  to  customers 
seeking  secure  invest- 
ments to  be  able  to  draw 
on  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  ablest 
judges  of  value  and 
security. 

Interest  is  aJ laved 
on  deposits.  Out  of 
town  accounts  solicited. 


nvited  as  to  the  Company's  functio" 
^dihinistrator,   and   Guardian;  as  Fi^ 
'Agen"f7and  as  Trustee  for  Individuals  and  Corporations 


m 
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THE  WILLIAMS  PRINTING  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


THE  VACATION  STORY-AS  TOLD  Bf   HIS  KODAK 


It)  every  home  there's  a  story  for  the  Kodak  to  record^ — not  merely  a  travel  starj 
and  the  story  of  the  summer  holiday,  but  the  story  of  Christmas,  of  the  wltiter  evemJni^ 
gatherings  and  of  the  house  party.  But  above  all  is  the  serial  story  of  ihe  child||p< 
from  the  days  of  wild  gallops  across  the  nursery  floor  upon  the  fractlaos  roc)Mtie* 
horse  to  the  football  days  ;  from  the  days  of  lending  dollies  to  the  gmduaiioii  dafi. 

And  it's  all  a  simple  story  to  record,  for  the  Kodak  s^istem  of  photOAfr^pby  Im 
removed  mo*it  of  the  opportynititfs  fur  making  mistakes.  It*s  inexpensive  now  ^nd 
there's  ng  durk-room  for  any  part  of  the  work, 

KODAK  Means  Photography 
With    the    Bother    Left    Out. 


EASTMAN   KODAK    COMPANY 


t'lrfal^X  f*ff  fTf  thr  dfnJfti  i,-^*  /'i   m*xt.' 
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